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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  COAl  MINES  OF  COLORADO. 


SrBOOMMITTBB  OF  THE   CoMMITrEE  ON  MiKES  AND  MiNINO, 

House  of  BEPRESENTATiyES, 
Denver^  Golo.^  Feb.  «5,  19U. 

(Contmuation  of  proceedings  of  Feb.  25, 1914.) 

Ctlablxa  CNbdl,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  your  name. — ^A.  Charles  O'Neil. 

Q.  Place  of  residence  ? A.  Tabasco,  Colo. 

Q.  Age! — ^A.  Forty-nine. 

Q.   what  is  your  vocation? — ^A.  Superintendent  of  the  Tabasco 
mine  and  ovens,  and  also  Be'rwind  mine. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  coal  mining  busi- 
ness?— ^A.  About  85  years. 
Q.  What  was  your  first  work  in  the  mine  ? — ^A.  Trapping. 
Q.  FroBd  that  on  up  through  the  various  grades? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  are  you  at  present  superintendent? — A.  Tabasco  and 
Berwind  mine  and  cdce  ovens  at  Tabasco. 

Q.  That  mine  is  owned  by  what  company? — A.  The*  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  in  that  capacity  at  that  place  how  long? — 
A.  Six  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  All  of  that  time  have  you  in  your  jurisdiction  included  both 
of  those  mines  during  all  of  that  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Explain. — ^A.  I  have  been  about  two  years  last  September  at 
Berwind,  in  connection  with  Tabasco. 

Q.  And  all  the  time  you  have  had  Tabasco? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ledrianowski  ? — A.  Why, 
yes ;  I  know  that  man ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  work  for  you  at  one  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  came  from? — A.  I  think  Pennsylvania. 
Q.  Did  he  come  there  with  a  group  of  men  who  came  to  work? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  still  working  for  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  quit? — A.  I  don't  know,  but  a  week  or  such  a 
matter  ago. 

Q,  Do  you  know  why  he  quit  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 
Q.  What   was  the  condition  of  his  health  while  there? — A.  It 
was  bum. 

Q.  What  was  the  answer? — A.  It  was  bum,  or  rotten. 

Q.  His  health  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  by  that,  very  bad  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him?, — ^A.  I  know  what 
the  doctor  said. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  go  into  this. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  will  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Witness,  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  objection  to 
his  leaving  when  he  wanted  to  leave  ? — A.  No^  sir ;  there  was  not. 

Q.  Any  place,  of  any  character? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  Does  the  witness  know  ? 

The  Witness.  That  is,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  did  know,  of  the  men  under  you? — A.  Yes;  so 
far  as  I  knew. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  interference  with  or 
restraint  upon  any  of  the  men  leaving  your  camp  at  any  time. — ^A. 
No.  sir;  not  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Q.  'NVhat  is  your  custom  on  that  subject? — A.  If  a  man  wants  to 
quit,  he  quits,  it  he  wants  to — that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  required  to  give  them  any  assistance  in 
getting  out  of  the  camp  or  down  the  canyon  ? — A.  In  regards  to  what? 

Q.  Permission  to  go  by  the  soldiers? — A.  Why,  if  a  man  asks  for 
it,  ves. 

Q.  They  attended  to  that  themselves? — A.  If  a  man  asks  for  per- 
mission to  get  out,  we  had  passes  there  and  they  give  it  to  them,  and 
they  go  out  with  them. 

Mr.  Costioan.  Does  this  man  handle  passes?  Or  are  you  testifying 
about  the  custom?  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  witness  knows. 
We  were  very  much  restricted  to  personal  knowledge,  and  if  the 
witness  does  not  know  this,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  developed  now, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  overlooked  on  the  cross-examination. 

Mr.  NorthVutt.  Strike  it  out  when  you  get  to  it. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  may  forget  it. 

The  Witness.  Mark  it  down. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  am  marking  it  down. 

Chairman  Foster.  State  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Nortiicutt.  Had  the  Chair  asked,  I  would  have  given  him  the 
information.  The  witness  stated  that  he  had  the  passes,  and  gave 
them  when  they  wanted  them. 

Mr.  Costican.  Did  you  have  charge  of  the  passes? 

The  Witness.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  Nortiic  ittt.  We  object.    I  am  examining  the  witness. 

Mr.  CosTKiAN.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  It  is  not 
in  conformity  with  what  Judge  Northcutt  just  stated  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  some  passes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  asked  for  them  you  gave  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTKiAN.  The  witness  just  said  lie  had  ^oino  of  ihem. 

Mr.  NoRTuci  TT.  I  didn't  say  he  had  all  tlie  passes  in  the  world. 

Q.  State,  Mr.  O'Neil,  whether  or  not  any  person,  while  this  man 
Ledrianowski  was  there,  was  killed  by  the  soldiers? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  If  such  had  taken  place,  would  you  have  known  it? — A.  I  cer- 
tainly should. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  object  to  that  as  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  The  committee  may  rule. 

Chairman  Foster.  R^ad  the  question. 
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(Last  question  read.) 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  If  anyone  was  killed  there  by  the  soldiers,  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  know — to  ascertain. 

Chairman  Foster.  Answer  the  question? 

The  Witness.  I  certainly  would  have  known. 

Q.  Were  any  of  your  men  at  any  time — I  had  confined  that  to  the 
time  Ledrianowski  was  there — were  any  of  your  men  at  any  lime 
killed  by  any  of  the  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  couldn't  possibly  have 
been  without  mv  knowing  it. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Neil,  you  have  been  there  in  the  canyon  in  charge  of  the 
mine  ever  since  the  strike  began  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  continuously. 

Q.  By  the  way,  state  when  you  first  learned  of  the  strike  at  all. — 
A.  When  I  was  in  Denver  in  August,  at  the  conclave. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conference  with  any  of  your  men  upon  that 
subject  of  the  coming  strike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  may  tell  tne  committee  about  it. — A.  When  I  was  in  Den- 
ver I  seen  in  the  papers  there  was  going  to  be  a  strike,  and  I  came 
back  down  and  went  into  the  camp  and  made  a  personal  canvass  of 
tbe  men. 

Q-  Allow  me  to  interrupt  you.  You  said  that  was  during  the  con- 
clave. The  committee  may  not  know  when  the  conclave  was. — A.  It 
was  in  August.  I  came  back  and  made  a  personal  canvass  of 
tiie  men,  and  the  miners  told  me  they  didn't  want  to  have  any  strike. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  upon  the  subject  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  didn't  do  any- 
thing. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  any  meeting  or  gathering  of  your  men 
was  called  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  meeting  called. 

Q.  You  didn't  attend  any  conference  of  the  men? — A.  I  did  the 
Sunday  before  the  strike.  An  Italian  societv  there — I  don't  remem- 
ber the  name — ^had  a  meeting  there  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  they  sent 
for  me  to  come  into  their  meeting,  and  they  voted  not  to  strike  at 
that  meeting,  through  an  interpreter. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  strike  was  called,  did  any  of  your  men  leave 
work? — A.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  of  them  remain? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  suggestion  made  to  you  by  them  why  they  left — 
those  who  did  leave? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? — A.  They  said  they  had  been  threatened. 

Q.  Physically  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  witness  may  not  have  been  sworn.  Do  you  recall  whether  he  was 
sworn? 

Chairman  Foster.  Yes ;  he  was  sworn* 

The  Witness.  I  guess  the  governor  is  getting  nervous. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  am  not  nervous,  sir. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  suggests  that  that  is  not  proper  [ad- 
dressing witness]. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  That  was  a  perfectly  proper  inquiry. 

Chairman  Foster.  Counsel  had  a  right  to  make  that  inquiry. 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Did  many  of  the  miners  who  were  on  strike  remain  in  their 
houses  in  the  canyon  ? — A.  Why.  a  few. 

Q.  No  criticism  was  made  of  that  fact? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  returned  to  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  in  mind  how  many  ? — A.  Well,  not  right  to  exact  fig- 
ures, but  I  would  say  50  or  60. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Neil,  where  were  you  on  the  7th  of  October? — ^A.  I  was 
in  Tabasco — in  the  Berwind  Canyon. 

Q.  Before  taking  up  the  subject  I  was  going  to,  state  whether  or 
not  any  of  your  men  who  left  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  strike 
left  the  State? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  they  left  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  went  ? — A.  Some  went  to  the  old  coun- 
try and  some  went  to  Wyoming. 

Q.  Have  any  of  those  who  left  the  State  returned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  resumed  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  where  did  they  come? — A.  Well,  they  have  come  from 
Wyoming  and  they  come  from  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  That  is,  some  of  your  men  who  went  to  Wyoming  came  back  ? — 
A.  At  least  they  said  they  had  been  in  Pennsylvania.  I  don't  know. 
They  told  me  that  they  came  from  Wyoming,  and  they  came  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  just  where  they  came 
from.    That  is  what  they  said  when. they  come  back. 

Q.  You  had  guards  on  your  ground  through  your  mining  prem- 
ises  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  7th  of  October,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  thev  were  nent  on  any  particular  mission 
that  day. — A.  I  ain't  sure  whether  it  was  the  7th  or  the  9th  of  October 
now. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  I  guess  you  are  correct.  It  was  the  t)th  that  I  had  in 
mind.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shooting  that  took  place 
down  near  Ludlow  on  the  7th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  knowledge  personal  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  see  it  yourself? — A.  I  seen  it  from  a  distance. 

Q.  Beg  pardon  ? — A.  I  seen  it  from  a  distance. 

Q.  Well,  you  saw  it  from  a  distance — ^j^ou  saw  it,  didn't  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  you  saw. — A.  Well,  sir,  we  started  to 
get  a  searchlight  from  the  depot  by  express 

Q.  That  is  the  9th,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  on  the  7th  you  saw  nothing  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  the  affair  on  the  7th? — A.  Nothing  of 
the  7th ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  of  the  battle  of  the  9th.— A.  On  the  9th 
of  September  we  went  to  get  a  searchlight  that  came  by 

Q.  You  mean  September  ? — A.  October. 

Q.  October? — A.  Yes,  sir;  October.  We  went  to  get  a  searchlight 
that  was  coming  by  express;  that  is,  the  guards  md,  not  me — the 
^ards;  and  when  they  got  down  by  what  is  known  as  the  concrete 
bridge  of  the  C.  &  S.  they  were  opened  fire  on  by  parties  on  the  flats 
tb  the  right  and  also  to  the  left  toward  Ludlow. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  wagon  road  goes  under  the  bridge  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this? — A.  I  did  at  a  distance. 

Q.  Where  were  you? — A.  I  was  at  Tabasco. 

Q.  At  Tabasco? — A.  Ovens. 

Q.  Tabasco  office? — A.  Ovens — coke  ovens. 

Q.  Whereabouts — the  ovens? — A.  Lower  end — ^the  near  end. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  bridge  from  where  you  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  you  saw  what  took  placet — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  tell  all  about  it,  in  your  own  way,  and  detstil  what  you 
saw.— A.  Well,  I  saw  people  from  the  hills  shooting  into  these  men 
astii<7  was  goinff  for  the  searchlight 

Q.  How  many ! — A.  Oh,  gosh,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  it? — A.  No.  You  could  just  see  their 
heads^parently. 

Q.  where  were  they  located? — A.  They  were  to  the  right  of  this 
concrete  bridge. 

Q.  Could  you  show  us  on  a  plat ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  About  where  these  men  were  located?  I  would  like  to  have 
tliat  plat  How  long  did  this  battle  last? — A.  Well,  it  lasted  prob- 
ably an  hour. 

(Thereupon  a  plat  was  marked  for  identification  "  Exhibit  No.  90.) 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  O'Neil,  this  plat  from  its  directions  here,  this  arrow 
points  to  the  north  [indicating  on  map'].  In  other  words,  the  top  of 
the  map  is  north ;  here  is  what  is  referred  to  as  the  C.  S.  E.  crossing; 
this  is  the  steel  bridge,  the  overhead  bridge  here;  here  are  the  little 
pmon  hills  on  the  east  of  the  road ;  here  are  the  hills  on  the  west ; 
these  are  meant  to  represent  hills  and  trees,  here ;  this  is  the  wagon 
it)ad :  here  is  the  C.  &  S.  running  down  to  Trinidad — ^the  Colorado 
and  Southern ;  here  is  the  waffon  road  from  Trinidad ;  here  it  crosses 
under  the  road,  and  here  is  the  road  going  up  to  Tabasco — ^Tabasco 
is  marked  on  the  plat  with  the  word  "  Tabasco,"  and  the  northerly 
road  is  the  one  going  to  Hastings;  Berwind  is  marked  on  the  extreme 
westerly  edge  oi  the  plat  Now,  will  you  kindly  tell  the  committee 
just  where  you  were,  tell  them  whence  came  the  first  firing,  and 
where  you  saw  them  both — either  side?  Explain  the  matter  fully. — 
A.  I  was  up  here  somewheres  [indicating  on  the  map]. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  renewing  the  question,  do  you  understand 
this  map? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State 

Mr.  C08T10AN.  I  prefer  that  Judge  Northcutt  do  not  point.  Let 
the  witness  state  where  he  was. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  just  where  you  were. — A.  I  stood  right 
about  here  [witness  pointing  to  the  easterly  end  of  the  coke  ovens  at 
Tabasco,  as  marked  on  the  platj,  with  a  pair  of  field  glasses.  I  saw 
the  shooting.    Where  is  this  bridge  again,  now  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland  (pointing).  There  is  the  underground  bridge. — 
^V.  (Continuing.)  (At  this  point  the  witness  pointed  to  a  place 
marked  "Under  crossing"  on  the  map.)  Right  here  [indicating], 
«nd  these  men  going  for  the  searchlight  didn't  get  any  farther  than 
this  point  here  [indicating  under  crossing  of  the  C.  &  S.] ;  there  is 
an  embankment  around  here.  The  railroad  is  on  a  grade.  They 
didn't  get  any  farther  than  this  point,  because  we  started — they 
started  under  the  brid^,  as  far  as  I  could  see  them.  Immediately 
thev  started  back,  driving  pretty  fast,  getting  under  this  side  a^in, 
and  they  were  shooting  from  this  point  here  [witness  indicating  ni Us 
on  the  easterly  side  of  the  C.  &  S.  road  and  southerly  side  of  the 
C.  S.  E.].  They  opened  fire  on  them  from  this  point,  and  they 
Parted  back  and  got  under  this  bridge  here,  and  got  in  between  the 
embankment  and  this  point  [indicating. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  May  we  ask  how  far  away  you  were  from  the  scene 
of  shooting? 
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Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  This  map  is  600  feet  to  the  inch. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Measure  first  to  the  underground  crossing,  and 
then  to  the  place  where  the  shooting  was. 

Mr.  Wbitzel  (scaling  on  Exhibit  No.  90).  Fifty-seven  hundred 
feet.    Six  hundred  feet  to  the  inch. 

Mr.  CosTiQAN.  Fifty-seven  hundred  feet  to  the  steel  bridge? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  No  ;  to  the  underground  crossing. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  From  the  crossing  to  the 

Mr.  Wbitzel.  Thirteen  inches. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  does  an  inch  represent? 

Mr.  Weitzel.  Six  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Seventy-eight  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  would  be  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Now,  the  distance  between  the  underground  cross- 
ing and  the  steel  bridge.    Suppose  we  have  that? 

The  Witness.  I  couldn't  see  the  steel  bridge  from  here. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  could  see  that  hill  there,  could  you  [point- 
ing on  map]  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  state  to  the  committee  from  what  point  the 
first  shot  came? — A.  I  couldn't  say  that — the  distance  I  was  away. 
I  couldn't  say — I  could  hear  the  shooting  quite  distinctly,  but  I 
couldn't  state  who  was  shooting — ^who  was  shooting  last. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  the  first  shot  went  from  the  under- 
ground crossing  or  from  the  ridges  ? — A.  No,  I  don't. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  lasted  about A.  I  would  judge  about  two 

hours  after  the  snooting  first  started  until  I  went  down  there. 

Q.  About  two  hours  after  the  shooting  first  started  ? — ^A.  Probably 
an  hour  and  a  half,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  how  many  men  there  were  along  the  C.  &  S.  E. 
road  and  the  hills  near  by? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  approximation? — A.  I  believe — no,  I  couldn't  tell — I  saw 
probably  25  men.  but  there  was  lots  of  men  I  didn't  see. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  anyone  was  killed? — A.  Yes^  sir;  there 
was  a  cowboy  Irilled. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name? — A.  I  don't  know  it  right  off  now.  I 
did  know. 

Q,  Was  it  Mack  Powell  ?— A.  Mack  Powell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  his  body  was  found  ? — A.  No,  I  don't.  It 
was  found  down  near  this  concrete  bridge. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  the  exact  place.  All  right.  That  is  all  you 
know  alK)ut  the  battle  of  the  ninth? — A.  Well,  we  got  a  search  light. 
The  soldiers  came  from  Trinidad  and  about  the  time  the  soldiers  got 
there  of  course  I  got  there,  and  when  I  got  down  to  the  bridge  some 
of  the  guards  there  said,  "  There  is  a  man  " — that  these  people  on  the 
hills  here  had  killed  a  man  down  on  the  prairie. 

Q.  Never  mind  about  that,  Mr.  O'Neill.  You  don't  know — what 
you  heard  somebody  say  ? — A.  Just  hearsay,  yes^  sir. 

Q.  We  will  eliminate  that. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  will  ask  that  it  be  stricken  out  of  the  record. 

Chairman  Foster.  Strike  it  out  then.  > 

Q.  Now  you  got  your  searchlight  and  that  concluded  that  day's 
work? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now  state  ^wliat,  if  anything,  you  know  of  the  battle  of  the 

24th~October  24th  ? — A.  About  2.30  or  3  o'clock 

Q.  Was  that  the  24th  or  25th?— A.  The  25th,  Saturday. 

Q.  1  think  that   is  right;  go  ahead. — A.  Saturday,  the  25th — I 

heard — again  heard  some  shooting.    I  was  at  the  office  at  Tobasco 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  Wilson,  a  man  that  had  charge  of  the  deputy 
shmffs,  as  I  understand  it— — 

Q.  Where? — A-  At  a  section  house  close  by  this  concrete  bridge. 

Q.  Ludlow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  telephoned  me  that  there  was  an  attack 
and  tsked  me  to  send  down  some  help. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Well,  I  don't  exactly  know.  I  would  judge 
probably  40  men. 

Q.  Guards  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Armed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  this? — A.  Well,  I  should  judge  about 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  hear  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was 
shooti^  until  dusk. 

Q.  Was  this  phone  message  given  you  or  did  you  hear  from  Wilson 
over  the  phone  before  or  after  you  heard  the  first  shooting? — A. 
After  I  heard  the  shooting;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  shooting,  you  say,  continued  until  dark  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  steady  nring  or  intermittent? — A.  It  was  steady  for 
the  first  hour,  probably,  or  such  a  matter,  and  then  it  was  intermit- 
tent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whetlier  anybody  was  killed  on  that  occasion. — A. 
Not  definitely.  I  understand  there  was  a  man  killed,  but  I  didn't 
see  the  man. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  the  man  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  on  the  25th? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Relate  what  took  place  on  the  26th,  the  following  day. — A. Yes, 
sir;  on  the  26th,  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Wilson  again  called 
me  up  on  the  phone,  at  my  house  this  time. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  Who  is  this  Wilson? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  J.  H.  Wilson. 

A.  (ccntinuing).  He  called  me  up  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  said  that  things  looked  very  serious  down  there.  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter.  Well,  he  said  he  expected  to  be  attacked  in 
the  mcming,  and  they  were  out  of  ammunition.  "  Well,"  I  says, 
**the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  come  up  to  Tobasco;  fetch  your  men 
up  and  go  to  the  power  house.  Tliere  is  a  place  there  where  you 
can  keep  warm  until  morning,  and  in  the  morning,  why,  I  will  help 
you  arrange  some  way  to  take  care  of  you  there  or  take  you  back  to 
Trinidad,  or  take  care  of  you  here;  try  to  arrange  some  way." 

Q.  Did  he  come? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  his  men  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  do? — A.  They  went  to  the  power  house,  a 
I  building  right  next  to  the  power  house,  or  under  one  roof,  practi- 
^      cally — hoist  house  we  have  got. 

Q.  Point  on  the  map  where  that  hoist  house  is.  Is  it  properly 
!  located  on  the  map  at  the  place  marked  power  house  ? — A.  It  appears 
I       ta  be;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  far  westerly  from  the  coke  ovens? — A.  I  judge  about  half 
a  mile  or  three-quarters. 

Q.  On  whose  ground  is  that  power  hoist  ? — ^A.  C.  F.  &  I. 

Q.  Will  you  Bndly  point  to  the  map  and  show  to  the  committee 
about  where  the  easterly  boundary  line  of  the  C.  F.  &  I.  is,  if  you 
know? — A.  I  think  it  is  here — this  marked  in  red.  We  have  got  a 
house  here  inside — on  the  company  lines.  I  think  this  is  it  here 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Is  it  located  as  indicated  by  the  lines  marked  ? — A.  It  is  marked 
by  red. 

Q.  Marked  in  a  red  line  on  the  map? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  is  the  boundary  line  between  the  C.  F.  &  I. 
and  the  Victor- American  Fuel  C!ompany.  The  line  to  which  the  wit- 
ness pointed  was  in  section  marked  30.  I  think  the  record  ought  to 
show,  perhaps. 

Q.  Mr.  ONeill,  what  time  did  they  arrive  there,  if  you  know? — 
A.  No;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  did  you  discover  that  they  were  there? — A.  Wliy,  about 
between  4  and  5  o'clock  the  power-house  man — ^the  man  that  runs 
the  power  house — called  me  up  and  told  me  there  was  a  bunch  of 
men  coming  into  the  canyon,  and  I  told  him  that  was  all  right.  I 
have  a  short-distance  telephone  from  the  power  house  to  my  house. 
I  told  him  that  was  all  right — that  they  was  Wilson's  men  coming  up 
to  stay  with  me  until  morning. 

Q.  That  was  Sunday  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anything  take  place  during  the  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  1  would  judge  about  8  or  half-past  8  in 
the  morning  I  was  at  the  power  house,  when  they  started  shooting 
from  the  hills — shooting  from  the  washer,  which  was  down  lower, 
down  near  the  office — clean  up  to  the  power  house — shooting  into 
camp. 

Q.  Can  you  show  upon  the  map  there  about  where  or  from  what 
points  the  shooting  began? — A.  \es,  sir;  from  about  this  point  here 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  If  the  committee  please,  I  think  an  objection  ought 
to  be  noted  to  this  map. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Let  him  finisii  this  answer,  will  you^ 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  About  the  center  of  section 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  At  the  center  of  the  easterly  line  of  section  25, 
where  the  hills  are  noted  on  the  map. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Now,  if  the  committee  please,  we  feel  that  an  objec- 
tion ought  to  be  made  to  the  map,  based  on  certain  features  which 
we  have  observed  for  the  first  time.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
committee  examining  those,  of  course,  but  just  as  a  matter  of  record 
I  don't  think  this  record  ought  to  show  that  the  strikers  fired  from 
particular  points  to  camps  and  through  annot4itions  of  that  charac- 
ter. This  may  become  a  part  of  a  permanent  record.  We  don't 
know.  But  we  certainly  object  to  a  map  which  has  all  this  data 
placed  upon  it  by  people  whose  responsibility  we  can  not  vouch  for. 
For  instance,  annotations  of  this  sort:  "Bomb  exploded  here,"  and 
"  strikers  located  here,"  and  "  firing  from  here." 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Why,  if  we  show  by  our  evidence  that  they  were 
located  there 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Until  you  do,  that  is  what  Mr.  Costigan  says. 
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Mr.  BBEWffTEB.  Another  thing,  it  suggests  to  the  witnesses  where 
they  ma^  find  where  these  acts  were  done. 

Mr.  ^ORTHCCTT.  They  are  testifying  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr. .  CosTieAN.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  committee  looking 
over,  but  we  certainly  object  to  that  going  into  the  permanent  record 
of  this  hearing. 

Mr.  AusTTN.  Did  the  witness  have  anjrthing  to  do  with  the  loca- 
tion of  those  points  on  the  map  f 

By  Mr.  XoRTHCtrrr : 

Q.  Did  you  indicate  to  anyone  where  these  various  places  were, 
where  the  discharges  were,  and  where  the  shooting  beran,  where  the 
guards  were,  to  enable  them  to  make  this  map? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  made  this  map? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  will  determine  who  made  it  and  put  the 
witness  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  do  that,  it  goes  in  as  a  statement  of  the  par- 
ticular witness;  it  must  be  based  upon  information  given  to  you 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  We  object  to  a  map  based  on  hearsay  testimony. 
If  the  witness  made  the  map  from  his  own  knowledge 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  a  man  made  a  map,  Mr.  Ck)stigan 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  We  don't  object  to  the  map,  but  we  do  object  to  the 
map  made  by  hearsay  testimony,  and  we  also  object  to  a  map  which 
will  indicate  to  witnesses  who  may  testify  here  the  exact  points  which 
th^  are  asked  to  testify  on,  because  that  map  would  be  essentially 
letding- 

Mr.  Brewster.  Here  it  is  in  large  print,  "  Position  of  strikers  and 
guards  on  the  morning  of  October  28th."  It  suggests  various  things 
that  don't  seem  in  place  in  a  map. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  It  seems  to  me  they  could  have  a  map  made  just 
like  that,  leaving  out  these  features — the  numbers  and  ,tne  railroads 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  submit,  gentlemen,  I  hadn't  discovered  this :  in 
fact,  hadn't  seen  the  map  until  it  was  brought  here,  but  I  submit  this, 
that  there  is  not  a  thing  there  that  is  not  proper  if  we  support  it  by 
proof.  Why,  when  you  bring  on  a  map  showing  these  other  main 
features  you  must  show  where  the  data  was  obtained,  show  the  com- 
petency of  the  party  who  made  it,  and  that  it  is  a  true  and  correct 
map. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  We  desire  the  map  to  be  made  up  in  such  way  by 
the  individual  testimony  of  the  individual  witnesses,  speaking  from 
their  own  personal  knowledge,  without  the  suggestion  of  the  leading 
of  counsel,  or  any  map,  and  we  desire  the  record  to  show  our  objection. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Certainly,  an  objection  is  allowed  you.  We  aim  to 
show  the  correctness  of  that  map  m  every  particular,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  statement  there  "  Shooting  from  this  point,"  or  "  Strikers 
here,"  and  we  don't  prove  by  competent  testimony  that  such  was  the 
fact,  that  may  be  eliminated  from  the  maP. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Whenever  you  get  through  showing  that  the  commit- 
tee will  then  decide. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  prefer  very  much  that  there  be  a  map  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  such  annotations  on  it,  to  be  used  by  tne  com- 
mittee and  by  witnesses.    We  make  that  request. 
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Mr.  Sutherland.  Isn't  there  another  map  between  these  two — one 
practically  as  perfect  as  this  but  without  those  annotations? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Go  ahead,  and  we  will  decide  what  map  to  be  put  into 
the  record,  or  whether  we  will  put  any  in. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  I  really  don't  believe  we  have  offered  that  yet. 
We  merely  had  it  marked  tor  identification. 

(The  last  Question  and  answer  was  read  as  follows:  "Q.  Can  you 
show  upon  tne  map  there  about  where,  or  from  what  points^  the 
shooting  began? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  about  this  point  here  [indi- 
cating].") 

Q.  That  point  you  indicated  to  the  ccHnmlttee  on  the  map? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.' Where  were  the  guards  at  that  time? — A.  Down  the  canyon, 
scattered  around  on  the  company  property,  guarding  it 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  the  words  "  guarding  it." 

The  Witness.  Guarding  the  property. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN  (continuing).  As  a  statement  of  the  witness'  con- 
clusion. 

Q.  I  asked  vou  where  they  were;  I  didn't  ask  you  what  they  were 
doing. — A.  On! 

Q.  And  the  same  as  to  the  guards  whom  Mr.  Wilson  brought  up. — 
A.  They  were — I  don't  know  where  they  were. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  they  were? — A.  No. 

Q.  When  the  shooting  began  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  about  what  hour  in  the  morning? — A.  About  8.30, 
I  presume. 

Q.  Could  you  see  any  of  the  attacking  party? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Could  you  see  any  other  than  those  whose  location  you  indi- 
cated?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  party  you  saw  ? — A.  The  only  party  I  saw  ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  were  in  that  party,  or  approxi- 
mately how  many  ? — A.  Well.  I  saw  probably  30. 

Q.  Of  the  attacking  party? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  the  words  "  attacking  party,"  unless 
the  witness  makes  clear 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  submit,  if  the  committee  please,  that  if  I  have 
shown  who  started  the  shooting,  that  is  the  attacking  party.  He  can 
call  them  the  defenders  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  And  I  dare  say  I  will  do  so.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
the  facts  stated,  rather  than  leading  questions  of  that  character,  and 
such  questions. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  can  strike  it  out,  if  you  like. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  All  right. 

Q.  Mr.  Witness,  was  the  fire  returned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  shooting  continue? — A.  Well,  not  very  long; 
I  would  say  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Then  did  it  cease  for  the  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  more  shooting  that  day  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  number  of  shots 
that  were  fired  ? — A.  Well 

Q.  Of  course,  we  know  it  is  nothing  but  an  approximation. — A. 
Approximately  2,000. 
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Q.  At  least  a  great  many? — A.  I  would  say  2,000.  Let  it  go  at 
that. 

Qi  Now,  when  was  the  next— did  Wilson's  men  leave  the  canyon 
that  day  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  he  have  as  guards  there,  including  both  the 
Berwind  guards  and  Wilson's  guards? — A.  I  think  about  85. 

Q.  I  have  referred  to  these  as  guards ;  do  you  know  in  whose  em- 
ploy the  Ludlow  parties  were  under  Wilson ;  whether  thev  were  in 

the  employ  of  some  companies  or  of  the  sheriff? — A.  I  think  they 

were  under  the  sheriff. 

Q.  Now,  if  vou  don't  know,  say  so. — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  thougnt  possibly  you  did.  Now,  you  hadn't  any  of  them 
on  vour  pay  roll  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  I  ask  you  to  state  the  number  comprising  the  two? — A. 
Yes;  85. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  of  a  similar  nature  occurred  on  the  foUow- 
iM  day,  October  27? — A.  On  the  27th  I  had  asked  for  help. 

y.  1  ou  had  asked  for  help  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  had  you  asked? — A.  I  had  asked  the  Trinidad  office — 
that  we  had  been  attacked  and  would  have  to  have  more  men  in 
there. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  about  how  many  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition you  had  in  camp  at  the  close  of  Sunday's  battle? — A.  Why, 
from  outside  sources  we  had  none  exceept  what  was  in  the  guns,  but 
I  don't  know — I  didn't  search  the  men  or  didn't  see  the  men  searched. 

Q.  Had  you  been  advised  that  it  was  verv  low? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  reports  you  made  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  guard  said  th(^  were  out  of  ammunition. 

Q.  You  say  you  asked  tJie  Trinidad  office  for  help  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  any  State  official? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — ^A.  I  asKed  Governor  Ammons  and  Gen.  Chase. 

Q.  How  did  you  reach  them? — A.  By  telephone. 

Q-  What  response  did  you  get? — A.  Why,  they  said  they  would 
get  me  help. 

Q.  Did  they  get  it? — A.  They  tried  to — somebody  tried  to.  The 
men  started  up  Monday  and  was  returned  by  an  attacking  party  on 
the  camp. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  saw. — A.  I  saw  from  this  concrete,  men — on 
the  move— — 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  What  day  was  this? 

The  Witness.  On  Mondfay,  the  27th. 

Q.  Tell  about  what  hour,  as  near  as  you  can? — A.  I  would  judge 
between  1  and  2  o'clock. 

Q.  Just  tell  the  committee  what  you  saw;  tell  them  where  you 
were. — ^A.  I  was  at  that  time  at  the  reservoir  up  near  the  power 
house. 

Mr.  OosnoAN.  What  time  of  the  day,  please  ? 

The  Wftness.  Between  1  and  2  o'clock. 

Q.  Is  that  reservoir  marked  on  the  plat? — A.  It  was  right  near 
the  power  house — ^it  is  within  100  yards  of  the  power  house. 

Q.  The  power  house  which  you  have  already  indicated  to  the  com- 
mittee?—A,  Yes. 
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Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  And  1  beard  heavy  shooting.  It  sets  up  on  a 
hill  higher  than  the  surrounding  ground.  And  I  saw  men  running 
along  the  railroad  on  this  side — along  the  embankment. 

Q.  What  railroad  ?— A.  C.  &  S. 

Q.  Colorado  &  Southern? — A.  Yes,  sir,  running  toward  Barney — 
keeping  on  the  embankment. 

Q.  Is  Ramev  mine  shown  on  that  plat  ?  Tell  the  committee  where 
it  is  from  Lualow  ? 

Mr.  Brewster.  It  isn't  marked  Ramev  mine. 

The  Witness.  This  is  it — the  Huerfano  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  It  is  right  below  the  words  "  Huerfano  Coal  Co." 

Q.  Is  that  the  proper  location  for  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  number  of  men  whcwn  you  mw 
on  that  occasion  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  believe  I  saw  over 
a  dozen  at  that  embankment  there,  running  along  that  embankment. 

Q.  They  were  going A.  They  were  working  toward  the  Ramey 

mina 

(J.  You  say  "  working  toward."  Explain  what  you  mean. — ^A. 
Moving  toward  it — amoving  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  train  that  came  up? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  last? — ^A.  Lasted  quite  a  little  while;  I  dpn^t 
know  just  how  long  it  lasted. 

Q.  Well,  did  they  reach  Berwind  by  that  route? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  subsequently  reach  Berwind? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  ?— A.  After  dark. 

Q.  That  same  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  right  after  dark. 

Q.  The  27th  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  manv? — A.  I  think  there  were  sixty-five. 

Q.  Did  they  bring  you  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Sixty-five  what? 

The  Witness.  Sixty-five  guards  or  men. 

Q.  Now,  any  further  shooting  occur  on  the  night  of  the  27th? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  morning  of  the  28th? — ^A.  Yes,  «ir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  morning  was  it  as  to  weather? — A.  Well^  it 
was  an  ordinary  morning  to  start  in  with  as  the  day  broko,  but  just 
as  soon  as  day  broke,  or  directly  after  it  broke,  there  was  snow  flurries 
came  up. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  a  battle  on  that  morning? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  it  began  ? — A.  The  first  shooting  I  heard 
I  was  in  my  house. 

Q.  From  whence  came  the  shooting,  if  you  know  ? — A.  Where  did 

it  come  from  ? 

Q.  Yes;  do  you  know  the  direction? — A.  Yes;  it  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  hills — the  north  hill. 

Mr.  Costigan.  IIow  would  the  witness  know  that  if  he  was  in  the 

house  ? 

The  Witness.  By  the  bullet  hole. 

Q.  By  what? — A.  AVhere  the  bullet  hole  came  in  the  house.  A  man 
can  usually  tell  where  a  bullet  comes  from  when  it  comes  in. 

Q.  It  hit  your  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  where  your  house  is,  Mr.  O'Neil. 

(Witness  consults  map.) 

Mr.  NoKTHCUTT.  The  witness  refers  to  a  house  on  the  westerly 
margin  of  the  map  in  Berwind,  marked  "  superintendent's  house." 

Q.  Now,  from  which  direction  did  it  come — north,  south,  east,  or 
west?— A.  It  came  from  the  north — from  a  northeasterly  direction. 

Q.  Are  the  hills  northeasterly  from  youf — A.  Yes;  the  hills  are 
northeasterly — north  and  west  from  me. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  guards  up  there  on  the  hills  at  that  time? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  were  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  What  time  did  you  say  the  first  shots  were  fired,  or  have  you 
stated! — A.  No;  I  have  not  stated. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  You  may  state  now. — A.  About  6.30  in  the  morning,  as  near  as 
I  can  judge;  it  may  have  been  6.20. 

Q.  Were  you  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dressed  ? — A.  Up  all  night ;  yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  you  stayed  up  all  night?  Was  your  family  up? — A.  No; 
my  family  was  in  Trinidad. 

Q.  Why  did  you  stay  up  all  night? — A.  I  guess  I  wasn't  sleepy. 

Q.  Pretty  exciting  around  there,  wasn't  it  I— A.  Yes,  sir;  you  bet. 

Q.  Go  ahead  now  and  tell  the  committee  about  that  battle. — ^A. 
Wdl,  I  was  just  going  out  of  the  house;  had  a  cup  of  coffee;  run  in 
the  house  and  got  a  cup  of  coffee  and  was  going  out  again  when  the 
house  was  struck  with  a  bullet. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  explosion  of  tlie  gun? — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard 
the  bullet  hit  the  house,  and  I  didn't  stop  to  see  what  had  hit  it,  either. 

Q.  Did  you  finish  your  coffee? — A.  les;  I  had  the  coffee  finished, 
thank  God,  before  that  happened,  or  I  guess  I  wouldn't  have  finished 
it  I  went  to  the  schoolhouse,  which  is  in  the  same  yard  practically 
as  my  house  is,  and  I  stopped  there  a  minute  or  so. 

Q.  Anybody  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — Three  mine  clerks.  All  four  had  coffee  that  morning 
together.  We  was  batching;  and  hadn't  any  more  than  gotten  i6 
the  schoolhouse  than  they  started  to  hitting  it  with  the  bullets. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Was  it  a  brick  schoolhouse? — A.  No,  sir;  wood.  If  it  had  been 
brick  I  would  have  been  there  yet,  probably. 

Bv  Mr.  Northcutt: 

.■ 

Q.  Did  the  bullet  holes  go  through? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  think 
oae  or  two  did,  but  I  wouldn't  be  sure. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  I  went  on  up  the  road  as  hard  as 
I  could  go  towards  Berwind. 

Q.  Yes? — A.  And  I  got^ — before  I  left  the  schoolhouse — just  as  I 
was  leaving  the  schoolhouse  thei-e  came  about  30  or  40  guards  from 
Berwind.  They  had  heard  the  shooting,  and  they  started  out  from 
Berwind. 

34643— PT  5—14 2 
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Q.  They  were  coining  out  of  the  canyon,  and  you  started  up? — 
A.  Yes ;  and  A.  C.  Felts  met  me.  I  didn't  know  the  man — had  never 
seen  him  before  until  that  evening  after  dark  when  he  come  in,  and 
he  says  to  me,  "  Where  are  they  shooting  from  ?  "  And  I  pointed  out 
over  the  hills  where  the  shots  was  coming  from. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  he  went  on  over  there,  and  I  didn't  go  the  way 
he  went  by  any  means.    I  was  going  the  other  wav. 

Q.  You  let  him  take  care  of  that  job  himself  f — A.  Yes,. sir;  that 
was  his  work,  and  not  mine. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  And  I  got  to  the  Berwind  office  and  found  out 
we  had  no  telephone  connection  with  Trinidad — couldn't  raise  cen- 
tral, couldn't  do  anvthing  at  all  on  that  line;  so  we  tried  the  telegraph 
line,  and  we  coulan't  get  Trinidad  on  the  telegraph  line;  and  my 
understanding  of  the  wire  at  Ludlow  is  that  there  is  a  loop  there, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  on  north  toward  Denver,  and  we  got  in 
communication  with  Rouse,  I  believe,  first. 

Q.  That  is  a  mine  up  in  Huerfano  County? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didn't 
know  as  it  would  be  right  to  give  all  this  information  or  not,  because 
they  might  cut  that  other  wire;  but  after  a  while 

Q.  I  guess  that  don't  make  any  ditference. — A.  I  got  in  communi- 
cation with  Denver  and  told  Denver  the  predicament  I  was  in,  and 
they  had  shot  then  for  probablv  two  hours  and  a  half — prettv  much 
steady  shooting. 

Q,  Did  your  men  return  the  fire? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  were  not  with  them  ? — A.  No ;  you  bet  you. 

Q,  They  were  down  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tobasco? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  were  around  Tobasco ;  that  is,  I  supposed  they  were.  The  only 
guards  I  saw  were  Felt's  men — about  40  of  them,  probably. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  Now,  is  the  witness  talking  of  his  own  knowledge? 

The  Witness.  That  is  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  He  is  just  telling  what  he  knows. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  strikers  that  day  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  they  located? — A,  They  were  on  the  north  hills. 

Q.  Were  there  any  on  the  south  hills,  too? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  guardfs  take  to  the  south  hills,  do  you  know,  or  did  you 
see  any  of  them  on  the  south  hills? — A.  I  saw  no  guards  on  the  south 
hills. 

Q.  Now,  how  far  is  the  point  where  the  shooting  began  and  where 
the  battle  was  being  carried  on  from  the  Ludlow  tent  colony  ? — Oh,  I 
would  judge  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles. 

Q.  Was  anybody  killed  in  that  battle?— A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Anybody  wounded? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  about  the  Wootton  children  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  beg  pardon,  I 
had  forgotten  about  them. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Does  he  know  that  of  his  own  knowledge? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  children  after  they  were  wounded? — A.  I  met 
the  father  coming — the  doctor  was  at  Berwind, 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Then  you  simply  got  repoitvS  about  this,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  NoRTiicuTT.  Now,  Mr.  Costigan,  we  will  get  on  faster  if  you 
will  give  us  time. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  am  trying  to  learn,  and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
learn,  whether  the  witness  was  present  when  the  children  were  shot 
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We  have  followed  this  rule  and  we  either  ought  to  follow  or  aban- 
don it 

Mr.  NoKTHCUTT.  May  it  please  the  committee,  I  have  a  right  to  ask 
these  questions,  and  we  can  not  preface  each  one  by  "  your  own  laiowl- 
edge.-'  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  state  all  he  knows  about  that  propo- 
sition. Then  is  he  hasn't  sufficient  information 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  I  object  to  hearsay  testimony. 

Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  Well,  object  to  the  question  instead  of  interrogat- 
ing the  witness.    Instead  of  making  the  objection  in  a  formal  way, 

you  are  interrogating  the  witness. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  I  refuse  to  permit  Judge  Northcutt  to  instruct  me 
in  the  wav  in  which  I  should  make  an  objection.  I  am  trying  to 
Jet  as  mucn  testimony  as  really  is  direct  testimony  go  into  the  record. 
My  objections  are  made  simply  when  I  think  I  have  discovered  he  is 
interjecting  into  the  testimony  hearsay  testimony. 

(The  last  question  and  answer  was  read  as  follows :  "  Q.  Did  you 
see  the  children  after  thev  were  wounded? — A.  I  met  the  father  com- 
ing—the doctor  was  at  fierwind."^ 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  My  objection  is,  ne  didn't  see  the  shooting.  I  have 
no  objection  to  his  stating  what  he  saw  about  the  children. 

Chairman  Foster.  He  said  he  saw  them  after  they  were  wounded. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  I  am  not  asking  who  wounded  them. 

Chairman  Foster.  He  says,  "  I  saw  them  after  they  were  wounded." 

The  WrTNESS.  Yes;  I  saw  the  children  after  they  were  wounded. 
That  is  the  question  he  asked  me. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  go  on. 

The  Witness.  I  am  going;  I  am  ready  to  go  on. 

Q.  Mr.  Witness,  you  say  you  met  the  father? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  ^ing  for  the  doctor  ? — ^A.  There  is  some  concrete  houses 
after  you  get  into  Berwind,  and  I  was  dodging  among  them  trying 
to  get  along  without  being  shot,  and  I  met  the  father  and  he  says, 
"ih^  children  has  been  " 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Don't  say  what  he  said. 

Q.  Whei::e  were  the  children  when  you  saw  them? — A.  In  their 
own  house. 

Q.  In  their  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they  wounded — what  parts  of  the  bodies? — A.  The 
little  girl  was  wouncfed  on  the  arm  here  [indicating  left  arm^],  and 
the  little  boy  on  the  hip. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  the — ^by  the  way,  were  there  any  marks  of 
bullets  in  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  those  marks  the  direction  from  which  the 
bullets  came? — A.  Approximately. 

Q.  From  what  direction  did  they  come? — A.  They  come  from  a 
northwest  direction,  and  the  north. 

Q.  From  a  lower  or  higher  altitude  than  the  house? — A.  Higher. 

Q.  From  the  hills  on  the  north  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  whether  or  not  Angus  Alexander  was  killed 
on  that  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  it — I  am  not  asking  you  to 
state  what  you  heard — ^but  had  you  heard  about  that  affair? 

Q.  He  wasn't  down  in  your  camp? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  the  shooting  cease? — A.  Well,  it  ceased  about  noon 
entirely. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  us — I  don't  know  whether  I  have  asked  you  or 
not;  I  take  the  risk  of  repeating  it — can  you  give  us  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  number  of  strikers  who  were  firing  on  that  day? — ^A.  I 
say  about  a  hundred. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  troops? — A.  On  Sunday — Saturday  or  Sun- 
day, I  ain't  sure  which — about  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  What  date,  please? 

Q,  Wasn't  it  Wednesday,  Mr.  O'Neil? — A.  Beg  pardon? 

Q;  Wasn't  it  Wednesday,  the  28th  ?— A.  We  didn't  get  the  troops 
there  then. 

Q.  You  were  at  your  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  correct,  I  guess,  sir;  beg  pardon.     I^et's  go  back. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Wliat  date,  please,  Mr.  Northcutt? 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  was  about  the  1st  of  the  month. 

Q-  Was  it  on  the  Saturday  following  the  28th  of  October? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  Saturday  following  the  28th  of  October. 

Q.  We  can  determine  that  date.  Mr.  O'Neill A.  The  Satur- 
day following  the  28th ;  ye^s,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Neill,  g«>ing  back  to  the  battle  of  the  20th,  was  there 
anyone  killed  on  that  occasion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — A.  A  man  called  Whitney. 

Q,  Thomas  Whitney? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  killed? — A.  Just  above  the  washer:  on  the  north 
hill  above  the  washer. 

Q-  On  the  north  hill  above  the  washer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  guard  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  deputy  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  boys  who  came  up  from  Ludlow? — A.  Y'es, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  burning  of  the  railroad 
section  house  at  Ludlow? — A.  No;  I  know  it  was  biu'ned. 

Q.  ^Vhen? — A.  It  was  burned  on  Monday  evening,  I  think;  Mon- 
day evening,  the  27th. 

Q-  After  the  guards  had  left  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  am  going 

Mr.  CosTiGAX.  How  does  the  witness  know  it  was  after  the  guards 
left? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Northct  t.  He  has  told  us  the  guards  left  there  about  2  o'clock 
Sunday  morning.  This  burned  on  Monday  afternoon,  and  as  a 
logical  consequence,  I  think,  it  was  burned  after  the  ^ards  left. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  that  explanation. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Thank  you  for  the  compliment. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  O'Neil,  I  want  to  draw  vour  attention  to  another 
shooting.     State  whether  or  not  you  heard  any  shooting  upon  some 

occasion  when  you  were  in  a  buggy  going  toward A.  Yes,  sir; 

that  was  on  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  What  Sunday  morning  was  that? — A.  The  26th. 

Q.  Where  were  you  going? — A.  I  was  going  to  Berwind  in  my 
buggy.  I  had  my  horse  and  buggy  at  Tobasco  in  the  barn,  and  my 
horse  was  standing  hitched  up  there  at  the  fence,  or  the  corral  fence, 
where  it  usually  stands,  and  when  the  shooting  started  I  got  in  my 
buggy  and  drove  away,  and  in  driving  past  the  reservoir  there  was 
a  number  of  shots  fired  that  day — fired  near  me. 
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Q.  That  was  this  same  battle  of  the  26th? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  8.30. 

Q.  I  though  it  was  another  occasion.  Have  you  ever  been  down 
toward  Ludlow  since  the  strike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  notice  there  in  the  way  of  molesta- 
tion of  men  who A.  The  Sunday  after  the  troops  came  in  I 

thought  it  was  safe  to  fetch  my  family  back  into  camp  again,  and 
I  went  down  to  the  dei>ot  to  get  them,  and  there  were  a  lot  of 
strikers  around  there — quite  a  few — probably  50,  and  one  man  whom 

I  understand  his  name  was  Mante 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  lived  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  sup- 
posed he  lived  in  the  tent  colony.    I  don't  know,  though. 

Q.  Is  he  a  union  man  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say ;  didn't  happen  to  know 
myself;  coudn't  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  And  he  asked  me  if  I  was  down  there  after 
scabs,  and  I  told  him,  "No,  sir";  so  I  seen  he  was  getting — ^prob- 
ably going  to  be  trouble  if  I  wanted  any — there  was  trouble  there 
for  me  if  I  wanted  it,  and  there  was  a  man  whispered  into  my  ear 
to  look  out  for  that  man  because  "  He  is  one  of  the  guards  for  the 
tent  colcmy." 

Mr.  CoflTiGAN.  Now,  is  that  testimony  admissible  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  move  that  it  be  stricken. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Don't  recite  what  was  told  you. 

Q.  After  the  guard  whispered  to  you,  and  after  you  were  advised, 
what  did  you  do  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  do  anything.  I  stayed  around  until 
the  train  come  in  and  got  my  family  and  went  off. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see — have  you  stated  all  that  man  said  to  you? — 
A.  Why,  he  threatened  to  kill  me. 

Q.  Just  what  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  says,  "  You  son  of  a  bitch,  if 
you  come  to  this  depot  again  I  will  kill  jou." 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  response  to  him? — A.  No,  I  didn't;  there 
were  too  many  around  there. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  guards  around  the  tent  colony.  Did  you  ever  see 
any  persons  standing  guard  around  the  tent  colony? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  armed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  them? — A.  Every  time  I  went  down 
past  there  I  always  saw  a  man  standing  with  a  rifle  inside 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  one  standing 
guard  ? — ^A.  Beg  pardon  ? 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  one  standing 
guard  ? — A.  No ;  not  the  exact  date ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  bomb  on  the  morning 
of  the  28tn,  or  any  time  during  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  go  and  s^ow  on  the  map  where  it  is 

Mr.  Evans.  We  all  know  where  that  is ;  it  is  marked  there. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  want  to  know  of  the  witness  if  it  is  properly 
marked.  Go  and  show  on  the  map  where  it  is  marked  '^Bomb,'' 
and  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  that  indicates  the  proper  place. 

The  Witness.  No,  I  couldn't;  I  didn't  see  the  bomb.  Wlien  it 
went  off  I  was  not  jjr^ent. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of  the  28tli  what,  if  any- 
thing, did  you  do  with  the  women  and  children,  all  excepting  the 
Wootton  children? — A.  Hired  all  the  rigs  we  could  get— hacks — 
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there  is  two  or  three  livery  stables  there;  we  hired  all  the  rigs  we 
could  cet  and  had  the  women  and  children  taken  out  on  Monday 
and  taken  back  up  in  the  mountains.  Some  went  off  back  into  Coke- 
dale  and  some  come  on  to  Trinidad.  Part  of  my  family  came  to 
Trinidad  on  Monday,  the  27th. 

Q.  Were  there  many  families  remaining  in  the  camp? — ^A.  There 
were  three  families  in  Tobasco. 

Q.  Two  besides  the  Wootton  family? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  there  any  in  Berwmd? — ^A.  Why,  there  probably 
was  two. 

Q.  Why  did  you  send  these  women  and' children  out? — A.  Why,  I 
was  afraid  they  would  all  be  killed. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  approximately  how  many  you  sent  away? — A.  I 
would  judge  about  125. 

Q.  You  didn't  send  any  men  away,  did  you? — A.  No;  we  didn't 
have  to  send  them ;  some  of  them  went. 

Q.  Went  to  take  care  of  the  women  and  children? — A.  I  guess  that 
is  what  it  was. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Neil,  I  had  forgotten  to  ask  you,  but  I  will  do  so  now. 
You  have  what  they  call  a  company  store  there  in  camp,  haven't 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  both  camps. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  just  what,  if  any,  restrictions  you 
place  on  your  employees  as  to  their  right  to  trade? — A.  Place  no  re- 
strictions whatever.    I  trade  in  different  stores  myself. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  men? — A.  They  have  the  same  privilege. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  them  do  buy  at  other 
stores? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  buy  at  other  stores. 

Q.  Are  there  other  stores  in  Berwind  camp? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is 

one. 

Q.  Who  has  it?— A.  Mr.  Yellow. 

Q.  And  he  has  got  a  distinct  trade  among  the  minexs,  hasn't  he? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  he  has  a  good  trade, 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  peddler  wagons  come  up  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  peddler  wagons  come  up  there. 

Q.  And  do  the  men  patronize  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  myself. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  O'Neil,  where  is  the  post  office  located  i — 
A.  The  post  office  is  located  in  the  Tobasco  store. 

Q.  Who  is  postmaster? — A.  M.  P.  Ferguson,  the  store  manager. 

Q.  He  is  the  manager  of  the  store  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  office  of  the  company — the  business  of  the  company  is  con- 
ducted where  the  post  office  is  located  ? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  under- 
stand that  question. 

Q.  Is  the  place  where  they  transact  the  business  of  the  company 
located  where  the  post  office  is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  issue  scrip  up  there  when  the  men  ask  for  it?~-A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  prevented  any  of  the  miners  from  leaving  the 
camp? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 
Q.  Has  anybody  else? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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By  Chairman  Foster  : 

Q.  Is  this  town  incorporated? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  incorporation  ? — ^A.  I  understand  that  the  Hastings 
c(»poration  limits  comes  over  there  and  takes  in  two  saloons  in  the 
Berwind  canyon,  as  we  term  it. 

Q.  Takes  in  two? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  gives  them  a  saloon  license? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  another  question :  Is  there  a  public  road  running  through 
there! — A.  Well,  I  would  consider  it  a  public  road;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a  regular  county  roaa? — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not 

Q.  Is  mail  carried  over  that  road? — A.  Yes,  sir;  mail  is  carried 
over  that  road ;  yes,  sir ;  carried  up  to  ToUerburg. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  public  road  or  not,  do 
you? — A.  Well,  I  know  it  is  quite  a  traffic  road,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  a  county  road  or  not. 

Q.  How  is  it  now?  Is  it  closed  up  now? — A.  There  is  no  gates 
on  it 

Q.  No  gates? — ^A.  Never  was  in  my  time. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Mr.  O'Neil,  is  there  any  attempt  there  to  control  the  miners  on 
the  day  of  election? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  had  strict  instruc- 
tions during  the  last  campai^,  the  last  election,  not  to  talk  poli- 
tics-7-not  even  mention  politics  to  anyone.  I  couldn't — I  was  re- 
stricted— was  instructed  that  I  dassent  tell  my  wife  I  wanted  her  to 
vote  the  same  way  as  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  You  do  that  all  the  time,  don't  you — ever  since  you  have  been 
married  ? — A.  No,  I  don't ;  she  is  a  very  small  woman.  I  picked  out 
a  small  one  when  I  was  picking  one  out. 

By  Chairman  Foster  : 

Q.  Is  she  different  in  politics  from  what  you  are? — ^A.  Not  if  I 
know  it,  she  ain't ;  no. 

Q.  She  votes,  doesn't  she? — A.  Yes;  and  I  usually  show  her  how 
to  vote. 

Q.  That  is  one  vote  you  control? — A.  And  the  only  one;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  think  you  control  her,  but  that  she  usually 
controls  you? — ^A.  Not  when  it  comes  to  voting;  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  When  you  met  those  Felts  men  coming  down  the  canyon,  how 
many  of  them  were  there? — A.  I  would  judge  about  40— quite  a 
string  of  them. 

Q.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? — A.  They  came  from  the  Berwind 
boarding  house. 

Q,  How  long  had  they  been  up  there  ? — A.  They  came  in  about — 
oh,  probably  about  8  o'clock  the  night  before. 

Q.  How  did  they  come? — A.  They  come  over  the  hills — ^walked 
over  the  hills  from  the  south. 

Q.  About  40  of  them  ? — A.  About  40  that  morning  that  come  down 
from  Berwind,  but  I  understand  there  was  65  came  in  all  together. 
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Q.  They  left  some  of  them  there — left  the  other  25  above  some- 
where?— A.  No;  I  think  there  were  25  about  like  me;  they  were 
afraid  to  come  down ;  that  is  the  way  I  had  it  figured  out  When  I 
went  to  Berwind  there  was  quite  a  bunch  that  wasn't  coming  down, 
and  I  presumed  they  was  afraid. 

Q.  From  what  hill  did  they  cross  and  at  what  point?  Did  they 
cross  from  the  south? — A.  They  come  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  the  Berwind  mine  proper;  come  down  the  canyon  from  the 
south. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  You  say  there  were  about  40.  How  many  of  those  men  came 
from  West  Virginili  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  came  from  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  deputized  by  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  kind  of  commission  they  held,  if  they 
held  any  ? — A.  No ;  I  knew  they  was  friends  of  mine. 

Q.  Were  you  notified  they  were  coming  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  notified  you  ? — A.  Mr.  Weitzel. 

By  Mr.  Sutheri^and  : 

Q.  By  telephone  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  telephone  a  company  telephone  oris  it  a  general  telephone 
used  by  others,  so  that  others  could  have  heard  that  news? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  others  could  have  heard  it.  While  the  companv  pays  for  the 
telephone,  it  belongs  to  this  Trinidad — it  is  handled  from  the  Trini- 
dad office  here. 

Q.  If  anybody  had  the  phone  down,  they  could  get  that  same 
information? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  You  have  an  individual  phone,  however? — ^A.  Well,  we  have 
an  individual  phone,  but  the  one  system ;  it  is  a  party  line,  but  there 
is  the  two  offices  and  mine,  and  this  section  house  that  was  burned 
down  was  on  that  phone — phone  line. 

Mr.  NoRTHCuiT.  It  will  appear,  I  think,  before  we  get  through 
that  the  telephone  lines  and  the  telegraph  lines  were  all  tapped. 
Maybe  I  ougnt  not  to  say  that.  I  doirt  know  whether  I  can  prove 
it  or  not. 

^Thereupon,  at  6.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
8  o  clock  p.  m.) 

evening  session. 

The  committee  convened  at  8.15  p.  m.  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  O'Neil  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  For  the  present,  we  conclude  the  direct  examina- 
tion of  this  witness,  with  the  understanding  that  we  can  interrogate 
him  as  to  some  other  testimony  if  we  desire  to  do  so.  The  cross- 
examination  may  be  commenced  under  those  circumstances. 

If  Mr.  Costigan  can  agree  that  this  [referring  to  printed  reports 
of  election  returns]  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  official  returns,  I  think 
at  the  proper  time  Ave  shall  desire  to  I'ead  into  the  record  the  vote 
of  the  mining  camps.     I  will  ask  to  have  this  marked  in  evidence. 

It  is  marked  "  Operators'  Exhibit  No.  87." 
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Mr.  CoBTiGAN.  This  is  simply  the  election  of  1912  ? 

ilr.  XoRTHcuTT.   Yes. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  Of  course  we  can  not  agree  to  the  correctness  of 
this  newspaper  copy,  but  we  suppose  the  committee  may  take  it  for 
what  it  is  worth,  subject  to  verification.  We  desire  at  a  subsequent 
time  to  offer,  if  we  can  procure  it,  election  returns  of  other  years. 
I  take  it  there  is  not  much  dispute  about  1912. 

Bv  Mr.  CosTiGAN : 

Q.  You  sx>oke,  Mr.  O'Neil,  of  the  feeble  condition  and  poor 
health — ^the  poor  physical  condition  of  Ledrianowski  early  in  your 
testimony ;  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  is  the  sort  of  men  who  were 
shipped  in  from  Pittsburgh  to  your  mine? — A.  No;  I  would  not 
think  so,  not  in  all  cases;  but  of  course  you  do  have  sick  men. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  men  who  were  equally  poor  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  coal  miner? — ^A.  I  would  not  say  that  we  did. 

Q.  There  were  some,  however,  who  were  of  inferior  quality? — A. 
This  Miiicular  one  that  was  not  able  to  work. 

Q.  Were  there  others  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Americans  were  not  imported  by  the  coal 
companies  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  something  about  having  had  some  passes;  who  had 
the  issuing  oi  those  passes? — A.  The  clerk  in  the  Berwind  office. 

Qp  Who  was  he? — A.  George  Shields. 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  it  necessary  to  have  passes? — A.  Now,  I  don't 
know  really,  not  just  to  be  able  to  say — I  suppose  it  was  to  keep  the 
strikers  out  of  the  camp. 

Q.  Well,  the  passes  were  issued  to  let  the  people  you  had  in  the 
camp  out,  also? — A.  Out  and  in. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  was  to  keep  a  scrutiny  over  everybody  who 
weat  in  and  out? — A.  What? 

Q.  To  be  informed  of  everyone A.  Not  necessarily;  when  a 

mat  was  quitting  the  camp  he  didn't  have  to  have  any  pass. 

Q   Why  did  you  issue  passes  at  all? — A.  To  keep  the  strikers  out. 

Q.  Why  did  you  issue  passes  for  people  going  out  ? — A.  To  iden- 
tify the  man,  probably,  that  was  in  there. 

Q.  Now,  you  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  shooting  at  one 
of  tie  so-called  battles,  which  you  said  you  witnessed  at  a  distance  ' 
of  mere  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  looking  through  field  glasses,  I  think 
you  aid? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  it  a  mile  and  a  half — were  you  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  plice  where  the  men  coming  from  your  mine  went  under  a 
bridge — A.  No;  I  would  be — it  would  not  be  a  mile  and  a  half — I 
think  it  would  measure  about  5,000  feet. 

Q-  Bit  you  were  a  little  over  a  mile,  and  possibly  a  mile  and  a 
half,  fr«m  where  you  say  the  shooting  was  done? — A.  Y>s,  sir. 

Q.  Dcyou  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  looking  through 
field  glases  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  you  could  see  the  heads 
of  the  strikers  among  the  trees  on  the  crest  of  the  hill? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Hor  many  heads  did  you  see? — A.  I  think  I  said  about  a 
dozen  or  ;uch  a  matter. 

Q.  0>u<l  you  pick  them  out  clearly? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Youcould  not  see  more  than  the  heads  of  the  men? — A.  Along 
about  hert  [indicating  about  the  chest],  about  the  bcnly. 
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Q.  You  can  not  distinguish  the  identity  of  anyone  at  that  distance, 
even  with  a  field  glass  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  the  hill  around  the  corner  from  the  place  where  you 
stayed  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  you 
to  see  these  men  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Now,  there  are  trees  all  over  that  hill,  aren't  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  those  heads  among  the  trees? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  men  doing;  were  they  down  behind  something 
among  the  trees  at  the  top  of  the  hill? — A.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
they  were  in  a  laying  position  the  way  I  say  them. 

Q.  And  you  thought  you  were  pretty  clear  as  to  what  you  saw  ? — ^A. 
Yes;  and  safe. 

Q.  And  you  felt  fairly  safe,  did  you? — A.  I  did  at  that  distance; 
yes. 

Q.  Were  you  looking  at  them  with  the  feeling  that  perhaps  it  might 
be  still  safer  farther  away? — A.  Well,  there  were  times  when  I  would 
have  felt  safer  a  good  ways  off. 

Q.  You  don't  Imow  whether  the  party  which  went  under  the  bridge 
began  firing  or  not,  do  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  testity  about  the  first  shot? — A.  I  wasn't  there. 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  in  one  of  these  so-called  battles  there 
was  2,000  shots  fired  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  were  fired  in  the  battle  of  the  27th  or  28th  of  Octo- 
ber?—A.  The  28th,  did  you  say? 

Q.  That  was  the  next  large  day  of  shooting,  wasn't  it? — A.  The 
28th  was  the  last  day  of  shooting. 

Q.  How^  many  shots  did  you  estimate  were  fired  that  day? — A.  I 
haven't  the  least  idea — there  were  thousands  of  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  estimate  that  there  were  2,000  shots  fired? — A.  I 
said  approximately. 

Q.  1  know  you  did,  but  how  did  you  estimate  it  ? — A.  Well,  from 
the  continuous  reports  from  the  guns. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  get  an  impression  from  the 
continuous  report  of  2,000  shots,  under  the  circumstances? — A.  Yes; 
he  could  estimate  it. 

Q.  Was  there  a  machine  gun  in  operation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  machine  guns? — A.  One — I  suppose  one — I  under- 
stand there  was  one  machine  gun;  that  is  hearsay  for  me  to  testify 
about  that. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  can  a  rapid-fire  gun  send  out  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes? — A.  Nobody  could  estimate  that. 

Q.  Was  that  machine  gun  in  operation  long? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  AVell,  it  didn't  work  steadily  any  length  of 
time.  It  just  goes  like  that  [indicating  by  tapping  his  fiigers  on 
the  desk],  and  then  stops;  and  then  in  a  little  while  you  would  hear 
it  again. 

Q.  What  did  the  sound  resemble — ^you  tapped  on  the  desk A. 

Something  like  that  [indicating  tapping  on  the  desk]  the  sounds  were. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  would  you  estimate  that  the  machine  gun  was  in 
operation? — A.  I  would  judge  10  seconds  at  a  time. 

Q.  And  how  many  times? — A.  Several  times — I  would  aot  like  to 
say  the  times. 
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Q,  You  didn't  keep  account  of  anything 
jou?— A.  No;  I  didnx  have  no  time  to  look  a 


with  your  watch,  did 
at  a  watch. 

Q.  You  were  interested  in  looking  through  the  glasses  ? — A.  I  was 
interested  in  looking  after  my  own  safety. 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  the  machine  gun  fired? — A.  As  I  under- 
stand it — and  it  is  purely  hearsay  with  me — it  was  from  the  south. 
I  didn't  see  them  shoot  it. 

Q.  ^Vhere  was  the  machine  gun  located  ? — A.  I  understand  it  was 
behind  the  company  store  at  Tobasco. 

Q.  How  close  to  you? — ^A.  About  a  mile 

Q.  From  where  you  stood  when  the  firing  was  going  on A.  Now 

you  are  talking  about  the  second  battle.    Iwasn't  there. 

Q.  You  never  saw  a  machine  gun  the  second  day? — ^A.  No;  I  never 
saw  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Felts  on  one  of  these  days? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  him? — A.  I  saw  him  the  night  he 
came  in  and  the  next  morning. 

Q.  He  is  the  head  in  the  State  of  Colorado  of  the  Baldwin-Felts 
detective  agencv  ? — ^A.  You  could  not  prove  it  by  me. 

Q,  Can  you  describe  him  ? — A.  I  am  not  much  at  describing  a  man. 
He  is  a  small  man ;  dark  complected. 

Q.  Wears  glasses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  well? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? — A.  I  met  him  in  the  Berwind  board- 
ing house  on  Monday  night  when  he  was  up  there. 

Q.  On  Monday  night  before  the  first  firing? — A.  No;  the  last  shoot- 
ing. 

Q,  Will  you  please  tell  the  conmiittee — I  am  not  clear  about  the 
matter — how  many  guards  you  had  during  all  the  shooting  you  spoke 
of  f— A.  How  many  guards  I  had  during  all  the  shooting? 

Q.  Yes;  at  different  times. — A.  Guards? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  believe  I  testified  how  many  guards  I  saw. 

Q.  You  said  at  one  time — ^if  I  am  wrong  about  this  I  want  to  be 
corrected — I  think  at  one  time  you  spoke  of  40  guards  and  another 
time  65  guards. — ^A.  Yes ;  but  you  don't  put  the  question  right. 

Q.  At  various  times. — ^A.  The  last  battle  I  saw  40  guards  when  I 
was  going  to  Berwind. 

Q.  In  a  group  ? — ^A.  Scattered  along  the  road. 

Q.  Were  they  walking? — ^A.  Some  were  walking  and  some  were  run- 
ning and  some  were  dodging  behind — Felts  was  the  fipst  man  I  met. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  armored  automobile? — A.  No,  sir;  I  went  to 
Hastings  to  see  it,  but  it  was  gone. 

Q,  Was  it  not  used  in  this  fight? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q,  Now,  you  say  you  saw  about  40  guards  at  that  time — what  day 
was  that? — A.  Tuesday  morning. 

Q.  Which  way  were  they  going? — A.  Towards  Tobasco. 

Q.  Which  way  is  Tobasco  from  Berwind? — A.  East — northeast. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  ever  see  a  group  of  65  guards? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  When  do  they  come  in? — ^A.  On  Monday  morning— -they  came 
with  Felts— about  65. 

Q.  Felts  was  in  personal  charge  of  that  group? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Were  they  on  foot  or  riding? — ^A.  On  foot. 

Q.  Were  they  all  armed  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  them — I  saw  no  arms. 

Q.  The  group  of  40  had  guns?— A.  Going  down;  yes. 
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Q.  All  of  them? — A.  I  don't  know  about  all  of  them. 

Q.  A\Tiat  were  they  doing;  were  they  deploying  around  the  road — 
were  they  single  file;  did  they  march  in  military  fashion? — A.  Noth- 
ing military  about  it;  they  were  running  awhile  and  hiding  awhile 
and  running  again. 

Q.  Was  t^e  shooting  in  progress  at  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not;  they  were  not 
where  they  could  see  the  shooting. 

Q.  Did  anj'  of  them  ever  shoot  while  you  watched  them  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  raising  their  guns  and  sighting  at  anyone? — A. 
Xo,  sir;  they  were  not;  they  were  not  practicing,  at  least. 

Q.  They  were  not  trying  to  hit  anytx)dy  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  were  they  hiding? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  were  hiding 
themselves. 

Q.  Were  they  dodging  into  cuts? — A.  No;  they  were  hiding  be- 
hind the  concrete  buildings. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  in  retreat? — A.  Only  me.  I  was  in  retreat, 
all  right. 

Q.  You  weren't  one  of  the  guards,  were  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Neil,  you  spoke,  I  believe,  of  taking  out  all  the  women 
and  children  from  Tobasco  with  the  exception  of  three  families? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  the  women  and  children  of  those  three 
families  behind  when  you  thought,  as  you  stated,  that  those  left 
behind  would  probably  be  killed  ? — A.  Well,  Mrs.  Wootton,  with  her 
children  that  got  shot — she  wouldn't  go  unless  her  husband  went. 

Q.  Did  she  insist  on  her  children  staying  there? — ^A.  Why,  cer- 
tainly; would  a  woman  run  away  and  leave  her  children? 

Q.  Wouldn't  she  have  been  willing  to  send  the  children  to  safety 
even  if  she  preferred  to  stay  with  her  husband? — A.  I  don't  think  so, 
with  small  children. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  her? — A.  No;  I  didn't  ask  her.  I  asked  her  if 
she  wantea  to  go  and  she  said  no. 

Q.  You  diduT  suggest  the  children  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  about  125  people  were  taken  out  of  that  camp  by  the 
officials? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  rest  that  remained  you  expected  to  be  killed? — A.  It 
looked  that  way.    I  was  one  that  expected  to  be  killed  myself. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  urge  this  woman  to  leave? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  urge  her  to  let  these  children  be  taken  away? — A.  No, 
sir.  You  wouldn't  urge  a  woman  to  let  the  children  go  without  h^- 
self — small  cliildren. 

Q.  Not  even  in  the  case  of  gravest  danjger,  such  as  you  have  testified 
about? — A.  I  feel  this  way  about  it:  That  a  woman  is  justified  in 
staying  with  her  children,  regardless  of  consequences. 

Q.  Didn't  you  think,  also,  that  a  person  who  stays  in  danger  should 
take  Home  precaution  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  her  children? — 
A.  Sure  they  should. 

Q.  And  you  made  no  effort  to  get  the  children  out  of  this  dangerous 
district? — A.  I  made  no  effort  any  more  than  just  asked  her  if  she 
wanted  to  go  out. 
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Q.  Wasn't  the  real  reason  for  the  women  and  children  being  taken 
oat  of  that  district  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  fight? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
from  my  viewpKiint.      I  am  positive  about  that 

Q-  You  weren't  at  least  a  party  to  that? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  a 
matter  of  getting  the  women  and  children  into  a  place  where  they 
would  not  be  shot  at — ^getting  them  out  of  the  range,  as  it  were. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  testined  that  your  men  went  down  to — where 
was  it— to  get  the  searchlight? — A.  To  Ludlow. 

Q.  Why  wasn't  the  searchlight  sent  directly  by  train  to  Tobasco 
or  Berwind  ? — A.  We  have  no  express  office. 

Q.  Well,  regardless  of  that,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  send  it 
by  train  to  Tobasco  or  Berwind  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Well,  it  was  in  the  express  office,  and  we  get 
freight  there  but  we  don't  get  any  express. 

Q-  You  knew  that  conditions  were  pretty  grave,  didn't  you,  around 
Ludlow! — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  knew  thev  were  serious. 
Q-  Well,  you  didn't  expect  any  trouble? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  It  was  not  then  to  make  cause  for  a  fight  that  your  men  rode 
down  to  get  the  searchlight,  was  it? — A.  AVhy,  no;  I  don't  think  so. 
Q.  How  many  went  for  it? — A.  Sixteen. 
Q.  Were  they  armed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  WHiat  was  your  idea — did  you  think  it  would  take  sixteen  men 
to  get  a  ^sarchlight  and  bring  it  back  to  whei*e  you  were? — A.  It 
was  mv  idea  that  precaution  was  safety. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  or  one  of  these  battles A.  Which 

one? 

Q.  The  first  battle.     Did  you  pull  the  men  out  of  the  mine  and 
arm  them  to  prepare  them  for  a  fight? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  at  any  time? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q-   Were  they  ever  armed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  none  of  them  armed? — A.  No,  sir;  to  my  knowledge. 
Q-  Did  you  carry  a  rifle? — A.  No,  sir;  not  a  gim  of  any  kuid. 
Q.  You* didn't  do  any  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  didn't  you  haul  ammunition? — A.  There  was  ammuni- 
tion hauled  up  and  down  there,  but  I  didn't  do  it. 
Q.  Were  you  a  party  to  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  ammunition  brought  in? — A.  We  have  some 
ammunition  come  in  from  the  store — the  store  brought  ammunition — 
1  don't  know — just  about  Monday  or  Tuesday — ^Monday,  I  think 
it  was. 

Q,  Well,  then,  of  course,  you  had  guns  in  which  the  ammunition 
was  to  be  shot  ? — A.  Oh,  yes — why  certainly. 

Q.  How  many  ginis  were  there  in  the  camp? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
that. 

Q,  Haven't  you  the  slightest  idea? — A.  We  had  no  guns  for  all 
the  guards — we  had  about  40  or  50  guards. 

Q-  Do  you  know  when  the  guns  arrived? — A.  I  have  some  idea; 
yes. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  Well,  they  arrived  at  different  times — I 
could  not  give  you  the  dates,  but  most  of  them  arrived  as  we  got 
the  guards — there  was  guns  come  in  with  them. 

Q.  How  were  they  shipped  in? — A.  They  were  shipped  in  by 
automobile,  I  believe. 
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Q.  Did  the  guards  also  bring  in  their  own  guns? — A.  No,  sir;  they^ 
had  noffuns  when  thejr  came  into  the  camp. 

Q.  What  was  the  highest  number  of  guards  you  had  at  any  one 
time? — ^A.  Forty-eight  to  fifty  in  the  two  camps,  Berwind  and 
Tobasco.    I  mean  before  the  deputies  and  Felts  came  in. 

Q.  How  many  deputies,  including  Mr.  Felts,  did  you  have? — 
A.  About  115—113  or  115. 

Q.  Were  those  all  in  charge  of  Felts? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were? — A.  The  65  that  he  brought  in,  I  presume. 

Q.  And  they  seemed  to  be  in  his  charge? — A.  Apparently. 

Q.  Were  they  deputy  sheriffs? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  They  were  what  is  known  as  Baldwin-Felts  detectives,  so  far 
as  you  know? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  How  did  you  refer  to  them,  as  guards  or  Baldwin-Felts  detec- 
tives?— ^A.  As  guards. 

Q.  Did  he  assume  charge  of  them  himself? — A.  I  presume  so;  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Who  else  was  in  charge  of  any  of  these  men  ? — A.  A  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Mclntyre  at  Tobasco. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  business  had  been  before  this  time? — 
A.  I  never  saw  him  until  he  came  in  there. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  was  operating  the  death  special? — A. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Q.  The  armored  automobile. — A.  I  never  saw  it 

Q.  You  do  know  that  it  was  operated — the  rapid-fire  gun  was 
operated  at  that  time? — A.  Yes;  I  know  it  was  operated. 

Q.  You  heard  that  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  shot  which  struck  your  house  on  the  occasion  that  you 
have  testified  to  go  clear  through  the  house? — A.  No,  sir;  it  went 
through  one  room  and  through  the  door  and  lodged  in  the  mopboard. 

Q.  What  about  the  schoolhouse ;  did  the  shot  go  through  the  school- 
house? — A.  One  hit  the  schoolhouse.  I  head  that  afterwards.  I 
heard  they  hit  it,  but  I  never  examined  the  schoolhouse.  But  when 
they  started  hitting  the  schoolhouse  I  left  there. 

By  Mr.  Nortiicutt; 

Q.  Tobasco  is  your  local  express  office  ? — A.  No ;  Ludlow. 

Q.  I  mean  Ludlow — and  has  been  for  years? — A.  Yes;  since  I 
have  been  up  the  canyon. 

Q.  The  16  men  yoii  sent  for  that  searchlight  proved  insufficient  ? — 
A.  By  a  long  ways,  all  the  men  in  the  canyon  were  insufficient. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  wait  until  the  militia  came  up  to  get  that 
searchlight? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  The  16  men  didn't  go  there  ? — A.  They  started  to  go  there. 
Q.  You  mean  they  backed  out? — A.  You  can  call  it  what  you  want 
to;  I  think  you  would  have  backed  out  if  you  had  been  there. 

By  Mr.  Northcut: 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  why  they  didn't  go? — A.  It  was  what  we 
call  in  this  country  "  too  hot." 

Q.  Not  from  the  weather? — A.  No;  but  there  are  other  conditions 
besides  the  weather  that  makes  it  hot. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Zeke  Martin  was  with  that  group 
of  deputies  that  came  over  the  hill  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  he  is  the  undersheriff  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Were  the  men  all  under  his  direction  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  company? — A.  By  golly,  I 
don't  know  as  I  can  tell  you  that.  I  worked  for  the  Santa  Fe  in 
Starkville  20  years  ago — about  19^  years  ago — and  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Co.  took  over  the  Starkville  mine  from  the  Santa  Fe ; 
but  I  don't  remember  the  date.  I  started  work  for  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Co.,  I  should  judge,  15  years  ago. 

Q.  And  have  been  with  them  continuously  during  that  time? — A. 
All  with  the  exception  of  the  last  strike — the  last  strike  I  worked  in 
Kansas. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  last  strike? — A.  Ten  years  ago — ^the 
last  strike  they  had  here  in  this  country. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  treatment  of  their  men? — A^ 
Sir? 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  treatment  of  their  men,  is  it  fair? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q*  Is  it  better  nOw  than  it  was  in  the  last  strike? — A.  What  do* 
you  mean,  the  treatment? 

Q.  The  general  conditions A.  From  the  company's  stand- 
point  

Q.  No;  from  the  men's  standpoint. — A.  I  think  conditions  are  im- 
proving right  along  in  the  mines  in  southern  Colorado  since  I  first 
came. 

Q.  Were  they  bad  at  the  time  of  the  last  strike  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
so.  I  never  have  seen  conditions  what  you  might  term  bad  in  Colo- 
rado, and  they  have  shorter  hours  and  more  money  per  day  for  their 
wages,  and  such  things  now,  and  I  think  the  tendency  is  on  the 
uprise. 

Q.  Were  you  involved  in  the  last  strike  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  About  the  shipment  of  that  searchlight,  it  could  have  been  sent 
to  Trinidad  or  brought  up  on  the  train  from  Trinidad  ? — A.  Oh,  cer- 
tainly it  could. 

Q«  On  your  cars  ? — A.  Not  on  our  cars. 

Q.  But  it  could  have  been  carried  to  Trinidad  and  then  from 
Trinidad  up  on  the  railroad? — A.  Yes,  that  could  be  done. 

Q.  So  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  go  by  automobile  as 
they  attempted  to  do? — A.  We  didn't  try  to  get  it  by  automobile, 
by  wajgon. 
"Q.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  Kansas? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reascm  why  the  taking  oflf  of  that  search- 
light at  Ludlow  would  necessarily  create  any  row — did  you  have  a 
right  to  take  it  from  there? — A.  I  presume  so. 
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Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  would  say  that  Mr.  Fyler,  who  testi- 
fied the  other  day,  is  present  and  has  some  matter,  oi  experience  to 
relate.    I  suppose  it  will  not  take  very  lon|?. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  No,  I  think  not.  I  hope  me  committee  may  conduct 
the  examination. 

James  Fyler,  a  witness  heretofore  sworn,  recalled  for  further  ex- 
umination,  testified  as  follows: 

Chairman  Foster:  You  were  sworn  the  other  da  v. 

« 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  You  wish  to  inform  the  committee  of  some  experience  you  have 
had  within  the  last  few  days? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  Well,  yesterday",  about  2  o'clock,  we  had  just 
^ot  through  making  up  a  pay  roll  there  in  the  office,  and  we  concluded 
that  we  would  take  a  little  walk,  and  we  went  out  on  the  hillside,  and 
we  sat  down;  we  were  just  sitting  down  when  there  was  a  militiaman 
rode  up  on  a  horse — do  you  want  me  to  explain  the  language  that  he 
used  ? 

Q.  Well,  if  it  is  very  profane  you  need  not  in  the  presence  of 
ladies.  Just  indicate  whether  they  used  pi'ofane  language. — A.  He 
said,  "  What  in  the  hell  are  you  doing  here?  "  I' says,  "  You  can  see 
what  we  are  doing."  We  was  taking  an  observation  of  the  country. 
However,  that  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  out  there.  "  Well,"  he  says, 
"  line  up  "here  with  the  bunch."  So  he  corralled  us  up  there;  there 
were  10  of  us  there  when  he  got  iis  up  there.  And  there  were  3 
of  the  other  fellows  went  out  on  a  horse  and  they  corralled  2  more 
in,  and  he  got  us  in  there,  and  he  held  us  up  there  about  an  hour. 

Q.  Wliere  was  this? — A.  At  Ludlow. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  soldiers  came  to  you? — A.  We  were 
out  on  the  hills;  I  suppose  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  depot, 
perhaps. 

Q.  East,  west,  south,  or  north  of  the  depot  ? — A.  South. 

Q.  South  of  the  depot;  go  ahead,  now. — A.  And  he  got  us  lined 
up  there,  and  he  said, ''  Turn  your  back  to  this  fellow,"  and  we  turned 
our  back  to  him,  and  he  went  tlirough  us 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?— A.  He  searched  us.  "  Well,"  he 
says,  '*you  can  take  a  little  trip  "P  to  Tabasco."  ''  Well,  all  right' 
So  he  headed  the  12  of  us  up  to  Tabasco.  When  we  got  up  there, 
this  man  Linderfelt,  he  came  out;  he  says,  *'  What  are  you  here  for? 
I  says,  ''  That's  what  we  want  to  know,  and,"  I  says,  "  if  it  would 
be  at  your  convenience,  we  would  like  to  know  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." He  says, ''  When  we  get  damn  good  and  ready  we  will  let  you 
know."  He  says,  "  Line  up  out  there  at  the  brick  pile."  There  was 
a  brick  pile  up  there,  and  he  lined  us  up.  They  had  a  cannon  there; 
it  was  aDont  a  2-inch  bore,  I  suppose,  about  3  feet  long;  that,  from 
the  conversation  of  those  people,  I  learned,  however,  that  this  cannon 
had  been  drilled  and  bored  at  the  Pueblo  Steel  Works. 

Q.  Who  said  that?— xV.  Miller. 

Q.  Miller? — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Miller.  And  he  held  that 
<!annon  on  us,  and  they  would  say, "  Well,  how  much  powder  have  you 
got  in  it?  "    ''  Oh,"  he  would  say,  "  a  pound  and  a  half  of  powder." 

Q.  Who  said  that? — ^A.  This  man,  Miller. 
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Q.  Tell  US,  when  tou  say  that  he  said  so  and  so — tell  us  who  said, 
if  you  can. — A.  Well,  this  man  Miller 

Q.  litiJler,  then,  said  he  had  a  pound  and  a  half  in  it? — ^A.  A 
pound  and  a  half  of  powder.  "  Well,'*  he  says, "  them damn  red- 
necks  " 

Chairman  Foster.  Don't  swear. 

The  WnwESS.  Excuse  me;  I  beg  your  pardon.  "Those  red  necks 
ain't  worth  shooting  at,  anyway,"  ne  says,  "  so  we  will  not  waste  the 
powder  on  them."  So  they  got  tired  of  us  being  down  there,  and 
they  lined  us  up  along  that  concrete  building  they  have  got  there, 
with  our  heels  up  against  the  building.  We  were  there  from  a 
quarter  till  4  until  about  7,  and  they  would  run  past  us  every  once  in 
a  while  and  make  all  kinds  of  insinuations. 

Q.  How  many  soldiers  did  they  have  there  guarding  you? — A, 
They  had  three  part  of  the  time. 

Q,  While  you  were  standing  up  against  the  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  their  guns? — ^A.  They  sure  did. 

Q.  Go  on. — ^A.  One  of  them  had  a  sawed-off  shotgun,  and  the 
other  one  had  an  automatic  shotgun.  He  came  out  there  pretty 
soon,  and  he  says 

Q.  Who  is  this  that  came  out? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  who  he  was. 
He  was  one 

Q.  You  don't  know  their  names? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  Ever  see  them  before  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Were  they  soldiers  or  guards? — A.  Well,  practically,  I  think, 
they  consist  of  guards. 

Q.  Did  they  have  uniforms  on  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  uniform  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  stripes  on  their  coat  or  sleeve,  to  indicate  whether 
they  were  officers  or  not? — ^A.  No;  with  the  exception  of  this  boy; 
he  nad  a  plain  citizen's  pants  on,  and  then  he  had  a  uniform  coat. 

Q.  What  boy — ^how  old  a  boy — ^you  called  him  a  boy? — A.  I  judged 
him  to  be  between  18  and  20. 

Q.  He  was  dressed  how  ? — ^A.  He  was  the  stable  guard,  they  called 
aim. 

Q.  Stable  guard? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  them  call  each  other  by  name  in  those  three 
hours  they  were  there,  to  get  any  of  their  names? — A.  There  was  a 
few — ^that  Joe  Smith,  I  think  they  called  him — Joe  Smith. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  known  him 
since  I  have  bSn  up  there. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  men  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now.  can  you  swear  to  anyone  else? — ^A.  He  stood  on  the  porch 
there  at  tnat  new  building — ^you  know,  they  are  put  off  on  steps; 
it  is  located  in  the  shape  of  a  barracks,  and  he  stood  over  there — he 
says,  "  I  would  like  to  get  a  shot  at  them  six  of  you  fellows,  you  raw 
necks,"  he  says;  "  I  would  like  to  kill  about  six  of  you,  anyway." 

Q.  Where  was  he — over  on  the  steps? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  men  who  first  took  you  in  charge? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  carried  you  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  Go  ahead.  Now,  these  men,  you  say,  they  turned  you  loose 
about  a  quarter  to  seven? — A.  No;  about  8  o'clock,  I  guess.  When 
they  turned  us  loose  they  took  us  in  and  gave  us  a  tin  cup  full  of 
coffee  and  told  us  to  hike  out. 

Q.  Kept  you  standing  up  against  the  wall  until  8  o'clock  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  After  dark? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  one  of  the  boys  who  kind 
of  looked  around  the  comer — ^they  brought  in  a  few  more,  and  this 
fellow  happened  to  see  him — he  says,  "God  damn  you,  get  up  to 
the  other  end,"  and  he  says,  "  You  get  up  to  the  other  end."  He  says, 
"  If  you  look  around  the  corner  now,"  he  says,  "  111  tell  you ;  guard 
No.  1,  you  take  c^re  of  this  comer,  and  guard  No.  2  you  take  care  of 
this."  He  says.  "  If  them  fellows  looks  around  the  comer,  just  shoot 
their  heart  out." 

Q.  Were  you  frightened  ? — A.  No ;  I  wasn't  frightened. 

Q.  At  a  man  saymg  he  was  going  to  shoot  the  heart  out  of  you  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  suppose  a  man  that  didn't  know  any  more  than  enough  to 
say  that  he  might  have  done  that. 

Q.  Didn't  that  frighten  vou  ? — A.  It  did  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Were  the  other  ooys  frightened  ? — A.  They  were  all  frightened. 

Q.  Tell  me,  did  you  think  they  would,  or  dia  you  think  they  were 
just  joking?— A.  I  thought  they  meant  it. 

Q.  You  thought  they  meant  to  shoot  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  oruise  you  or  do  you  any  acts  of  violence? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  After  they  gave  us  this  coffee  they  lined  us  up  in  the  dining 
room.    "  Now,"  he  says,  "  you  first  12  line  up  here,  single  file." 

Q.  First  how  many  ? — A.  Twelve. 

Q.  They  had  12  of  you  ?— A.  They  had  17  all  together. 

Q.  They  had  17  all  together? — A.  Yes,  sir.  So  he  lined  us  up.  It 
was  quite  a  few  steps  to  get  down  onto  the  ground  there,  and  I  was 
about — well,  pretty  near  the  middle  of  the  bunch ;  and  they  lined  us 
up  again  bv  this  concrete  building,  and  he  says,  "  Sergeant,  are  you 
ready  ?  "  He  says,  "  Yes,  sir,"  and  he  stood  there  with  one  of  those 
horsewhips  about  that  long  [indicating  about  2  feetl.  "Well,"  he 
says,  "  begin  to  hike,  you  fellows,  single  file,"  and  he  began  to 
pouring  the  whip  into  him.  One  of  them  hit  me  with  this  club — it 
was  the  end  of  one  of  those  railroad  pick  handles — ^had  a  string 
through  the  end  of  it,  and  he  Walloped  me  with  it. 

Q.  Where  did  he  hit  you? — A.  Right  across  the  back.  And  I 
says,  "  Now,"  I  says,  "  I'll  tell  you,  partner,  you  might  just  as  well 
finish  a  man  right  as  to  abuse  him  this  way.  I  am  getting  too  old  to 
be  abused  this  way,"  and  he  drawed  back  that  thing,  and  he  says,  "  If 
you  open  your  jaw,  I'll  tell  you,  you'll  get  it,"  and  the  language  they 
used  up  there  was  awful ;  and  I  knew  if  I  could  have  got  word  up  in 
the  camp  that  I  could  have  got  away  from  that  thing. 

Q.  How  many  soldiers  were  there  in  this? — ^A.  On,  there  was  quite 
a  bunch  of  them  up  there. 

Q.  About  how  many,  would  you  say,  taking  part  in  it? — ^A.  I 
expect  there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  25,  all  told. 

Q.  About  25  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  hear — did  you  see  any  officer  at  all  to  know  him? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Linderf elt. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  one? — A.  I  talked  to  him,  and  I  talked  to 
them 
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Q.  You  talked  to  Linderfelt? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him? — ^A.  I  told  him  that  he  would  get  relief 
from  that  position.  I  didn't  believe  that  that  was  ri^ht  to  hold  us 
out  there  that  way.  He  says,  "  111  tell  you,  this  case  is  in  the  hands 
of  Gen.  Chase,  and,"  he  says, ''  if  he  says  you  go  over  the  hill,  over 
the  hill  you  go  " ;  and  he  says,  "  if  he  says  you  go  out  of  here,  why, 
you  will  go  out"  And  I  will  tell  you,  I  stood  there  by  that  building 
until  Igot  weak. 

Q.  Wnat  did  they  say  they  arrested  you  for — anything? — A.  Not  a 
charge  at  all  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  at  the  time  they  came  up  there — any- 
thing?— A.  Just  sitting  down  there  looking  over  the  country. 

Q.  Sitting  down  upon  this  hill? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  17  of  you  in  the  party  ? — ^A.  No ;  there  was  only  4  of  us 
when  he  took  us. 

Q.  Where  did  the  others  come  from? — A.  I  never  seen  the  other 
boys  on  the  hill  at  all. 

Q,  WTiea  did  you  first  see  them  ? — A.  Well,  when  he  corraled  them 
all  in  there ;  they  drove  us  all  up. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  they  came  from,  then  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  all  of  those  men  from  the  tent  colony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find — did  they  find  any  arms  upon  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  upon  any  man  in  the  crowd?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  drinking  much? — A.  Never  had  a  drink  at  all. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  TOys? — ^A.  Well,  npt  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  evidence  of  their  being  drunk? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  soldiers — were  they  soter  or  drunk? — A.  Well, 
they  appeared  sober  to  rae. 

Q,  Appeared  sober? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didnt  see  any  evidence  of  their  being  drunk? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  reported  it  to  the  officers  to-day  ?  I  say,  did  you  report  it 
to  any  of  the  military  officers  ? — A.  That  they  were 

Q.  About  this  occurrence? — A.  Why,  only  about  the  occurrence 
that  went  on  up  there  last  night,  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  to  anybody  to-day? — A.  No,  sir;  not  me. 

Q.  You  haven't,  to  anvbody? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  frantly,  now,  how  did  you  boys — how  did  you 
gentlemen  there  regard  tms — as  a  joke,  or  that  they  were  serious  in 
their  threats  to  do  you  harm ;  that  they  were  jokins  you,  having  fun 
out  of  you,  or  that  they  really  intended  to  do  you  narm? — A.  Well, 
I  look  at  it  like  this :  1  had  been  born  and  raised  an  American  citi- 
zen; my  father  put  in  about  six  years  fighting  for  the  flag  of  this 
country- 

Q-  Well,  now,  you  can  answer  this  question.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  wants  to  know  whether  the  soldiers  treated  this^ 
acted  as  though  they  were  serious,  or  whether  they  acted  in  a  manner 
to  indicate  that  they  were  joking  with  you  ? — A.  According  to  their 
actions,  any  other  man  would  have  believed  that  they  were  serious 
about  it 

Q.  Did  you  believe  it  ? — A.  I  do  for  a  fact. 

Q-  What  did  they  say  to  you  about  your  testimony  before  the 
committee? — A.  Well,  I  uon't  know — ^they  didn't  say  anything  about 
^t,  in  regard  to  that  mattvT. 
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Q.  How  old  are  you?  You  mentioned  something  about  your 
age  ? — A.  I  was  born  in  1868.    I  will  be  45  years  old  next  December. 

Q.  You  call  yourself  an  old  man?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  If 
some  of  youse  had  put  35  years  digging  coal,  you  would  begin  to 
think  you  was  pretty  old. 

Mr.  'Nohthcutt.  1  would  like  to  know  if  he  had  ever  been  hazed  at 
college. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  will  be  excused. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  assume  that  you  do  not  care  to  hear  the  other  wit- 
nesses; but  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  other  witnesses  are  here? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN,  How  many  of  them  are  here? 

The  Witness.  There  is  two  of  them. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  This  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Ludlow,  did  it — 
Ludlow  tent  colony? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  These  five,  however,  was  entertained  after 
they  dismissed  us.  I  thought  probably  that  these  boys  would  not 
misuse  them  after  we  left,  because  through  the  talk  I  had  with 
Linderfelt  and  the  rest  of  them,  I  Uiought  it  would  keep  the  thin^ 
down  to  a  certain  deffree;  and  after  they  had  dismissed  us  I  told 
them,  I  says,  "probabljr  those  other  boys  will  be  treated  pretty 
Fouffhly,"  and  they  certainly  were,  too. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Hand  us  tne  names  of  those  two  men — those  wit? 
Iiesses — just  the  names. 

Capt.  Danks.  In  connection  with  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness, 
I  will  state  that  Gren.  Chase  has  the  matter  in  hand  himself.  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  make  anv  statements  concerning  the  results,  but  I 
do  know  that  he  has  maae  several  arrests  and  nas  this  matter  in 
hand. 

Mr.  Evans.  He  is  not  treating  the  matter  as  a  piece  of  college  haz- 
ing, then. 

Capt.  Danks.  I  don't  know  how  he  is  treating  it  He  is  going 
after  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  do  not  think  this  an  opportime  time  to  in- 
didge  in  pranks  of  that  kind,  when  the  blood  is  up? 

Capt.  Danks.  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  The  attorney  on  the  other  side  seems  to  be  re- 
^rding  it  as  rather  a  joke.  It  hardly  seems  like  a  good  time  to 
]oke. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  This  is  hardly  an  opportune  time  for  men,  as 
soldiers,  to  joke  in  that  manner.    It  doesnx  seem  so  to  me. 

Mr.  NoRTHcnjTT.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  Probably 
some 

Mr.  Sutherland.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  I  thnk,  if  all  that  he  says  is  true,  it  would  be  a 
very  serious  matter. 

James  Cameron,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q,  Please  state  to  the  committee  your  name. — ^A.  James  Came^ron. 
Q.  Your  age. — ^A.  Forty-six. 
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Q,  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Cameron  ? — ^A.  Hastings. 
Q.  What  is  your  vocation?— A.  Superintendent  of  mines  there. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  mining  business? — A.  Thirty-six 
years, 

Q.  How  long? — A.  Thirty-six  years. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  time  in  Colorado  ? — A.  Nineteen. 

Q.  Have  you  been  all  the  time  superintendent? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  various  portions  of  mine  work  that  you  have 
done f— A.  Well,  I  have  been  mining  coal,  laying  track,  timbering, 
laine  bossing,  etc 

Q.  Talk  so  the  gentleman  over  there  in  the  comer  can  hear  you. 
Jnst  direct  your  remarks  that  way,  and  then  all  the  ccMnmittee  will 
bear  you. — A.  I  will  do  so. 

Q.  You  say  19  years  of  that  in  Odorado?— -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  the  other  years? — A.  I  spent  10  years  in  Illinois  and  7 
)^rs  in  Scotland. 

Q.  Is  Scotland  your  native  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  in  this  country  how  long  ? — A.  Twenty-nine 
years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  naturalized  citizen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  worked  in  the  southern  fields  ? — A.  Nineteen 
years. 

Q.  Where  are  you  now  superintendent  ? — A.  Hasting. 

Q.  What  company  owns  that  mine? — A.  The  Victor- American 
Fuel  Co. 

^Q.  You  were  there  at  the  time  the  strike  was  inaugurated? — ^A. 
Yes,  air. 

Q.  State  what  you  faiow  of  the  reasons  leading  up  to  this  strike. — 
A.  Why,  intimidation  is  the  most  cause  of  the  strike.  These  agitators 
come  in  from  the  other  States  and  intimidated  our  men  and  got  them 
to  come  out  on  strike  for  the  recognition  of  the  union. 

Q.  Have  anj  of  the  men  talked  with  you  and  stated  to  you  any 
grievances  which  they  desired  adjusted? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  your  men,  or  did  you  talk  with  your 
n»n  previous  to  the  strike,  upon  the  subject  of  the  agitation? — 
A.  I  did. 

Q-  What  did  you  learn  from  them? — ^A.  They  were  against  the 
afeike. 

Q.  Now,  since  the  strike  have  you  operated  your  mines? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  operating  them  now  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  close  at  any  time — I  mean,  your  Hastings  mine — 
iid  they  dose  at  any  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  after  the  strike  was  inau^- 
itted? — A.  We  had  82  coal  miners.  It  is  miners  you  are  talking 
tboDt,  I  guess. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  refer  to.  What  was  your  normal  number  ? — 
A  About  90. 

Or  You  had  about  90  before  the  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  82  thereafter? — A.  No;  I  misunderstood  you.  Judge. 

Q.  I  guess  you  did? — A.  We  had  82  before  the  strike. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  strike  was  put  in  force  how  many  of  your  men 
remained  in  the  mine? — A.  Thirty-tharee  miners. 

Q.  And  how  many  have  you  now? — ^A.  One  hundred. 
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Q.  Have  you  brought  some  of  those  men  in  from  outside  the 
State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  those  men  who  are  now  working  satisfied  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  men  whom  you  have  brought  in  left  the  mine 
since  they  came  there  ? — A.  Several  has. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  any  interference  with  or  restraint  of  those 
men  was  exercised  by  you  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  catch  the  meaning  of  that^ 
Judge. 

Q.  I  think  probably  I  didn't  make  myself  clear.  If  jou  knew  that 
men  desired  to  leave  the  mines,  did  you  make  any  resistance  against 
their  leaving? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  was  done  in  that  regard,  if  you  knew  that  men 
wanted  to  go  away. — A.  Why,  we  let  them  go. 

Q.  Mr.  Cameron,  if  there  was  any  talk  amoujg  any  of  your  em- 
ployees to  the  effect  that  men  would  not  be  permitted  to  go,  did  you 
know  anything  about  it  ? — ^A.  I  heard  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  remonstrance  made  by  you  against  their  leaving 
on  account  of  their  owing  the  company  anything? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  applied  to  you  for  his  time  what  did  you-say  to  him, 
or  how  did  you  treat  him? — A.  Give  it  to  him. 

Q-  How  is  your  pay  roll  running  now  ?  What  is  the  average  daily 
wage  there  at  the  present  time  for  coal  diggers? — A.  About  three 
and  a  quarter  a  day. 

Q.  Some,  I  presume,  run  higher,  and  some  lower? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Cameron,  after  the  strike  was  inaugurated,  were  any  of 
the  strikers  accustomed  to  visiting  your  camp  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  guards  in  and  around  your  camp? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  State  where  you  kept  the  guards. — ^A.  Well,  we  kept  two  down 
at  the  entrance  of  the  camp  in  the  daytime,  and  we  kept  two  or  three 
men  there  at  night,  and  the  other  few  guards  we  had  we  kept  on  the 
hill  at  the  north  side. 

Q.  What  I  particularlv  desire  to  know,  Mr.  Cameron,  is  whether 
or  not  you  kept  any  of  tne  guards  on  your  own  property  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  these  guards  any  instruction  as  to  their  treatment 
of  the  men,  the  strikers,  who  might  return  to  or  visit  the  camp  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  mail  or  trading? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  instructed 
them,  if  anyone  come  to  the  camp,  that  one  of  the  guards  should  go 
to  the  store  or  the  post  office  with  him. 

Q.  Go  with  him  where  he  wanted  to  go  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  the  purpose  of  that  instruction. — A.  Well, 
it  was  to  keep  the  strikers  from  getting  mixed  up  with  the  men  that 
work  there,  so  there  wouldn't  be  any  more  intimidation  used  among 
them. 

Q,  What  do  you  mean  by  "  intimidation  used  among  them"? — ^A. 
So  as  the  strikers  wouldn't  talk  to  the  fellows  that  was  working  to 
try  to  get  them  out  along  with  themselves. 

Q.  How  did  they  usually  talk  them — let  me  withdraw  that  unless 
you  heard  the  talk  yourself.  Did  you  hear  them  talking  to  them 
yourself? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  withdraw  that  question,  Mr.  Cameron.  Do  you  know 
whether  or  not  your  instructions  were  carried  out  as  to  accompanying 
the  men? — A.  I  think  they  wero. 
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Q^  State  whether  or  not  you  ever  directed  any  of  your  guards  to 
refuse  them  admittance  or  to  turn  them  back,  whether  they  were 
wanting  to  go  to  the  store  or  the  post  office. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  companv  store  in  your  camp,  haven't  you? — ^A. 
There  is  a  store  there  run  by  the  Western  Stores  Co. 

Q.  That  store  issues  scrip,  doesn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WiU  you  explain  to  the  committee  just  how  that  scrip  is  used? — 
A-  Well,  when  a  man  has  got  any  earnings  in  the  office,  he  can  go 
in  there;  he  can  go  in  the  office  and  draw  an  order  and  go  down 
to  ^e  store  and  get  scrip  for  the  order. 

Q.  Is  he  required  to  take  the  scrip? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  his  taking  it? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  a  conven- 
ience for  the  man  that  gets  it    Take  for  instance 

Q.  Convenient  to  the  merchant,  too,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Convenient  for 
the  merchant.     It  saves  him  from  running  accounts. 

Q.  Saves  him  bookkeeping? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hoty  do  they  use  the  scrip? — A.  Well,  they  buy  merchandise 
witti  it 

Q-  And  use  the  scrip  in  payment  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  employees  are  required  to  trade  at  the 
company  store? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  restrictions  in  that  regard? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  peddlers  frequent  the  camp? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
lots  of  them — previous  to  the  strike — not  since  the  strike,  there 
haven't  been  any  peddlers  come  in  there. 

Q.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that  Why  not  since  the  strike? — 
A.  Well,  we  treat  the  peddler  about  the  same  as  we  tr^at  the  striker. 
We  don't  want  the  peddler  to  come  in  and  intimidate  our  people. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  during  the  agitated  times,  peace  and  good 
order  necessitates  a  careful  guard  around  the  camp? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Wennberg? — 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  that  pronounced — ^Wennberg  or  Weinberg? — A.  Some 
call  it  Wennberg  and  some  Weinberg. 

Q.  Did  this  party  at  one  time  work  for  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  incident  of  his  going  to  the 
camp  for  nis  mail? — ^A.  I  heard  the  boys  talking  about  it. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  it — what  you  have  heard  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
Br. 

Q.  We  will  leave  that  for  another  party.  Now,  since  the  strike 
was  inaugurated,  Mr.  Cameron,  has  there  been  more  or  less  unusual 
COTidition  in  the  way  of  violence? — ^A.  Why,  there  was  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  strike. 

Q.  Have  you  witnessed  any  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  up  a  few  of  those  seriatum  to  see  what  ones  you  know 
about.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  occurrences  of  October  7? — 
A  Well,  sir,  that  was  the  day  the  automobile  was  shot  into.  I  went 
out  on  a  point — one  of  the  small  foothills  outside  of  our  gate,  on  our 
own  property,  and  I  watched  the  automobile  make  its  return  journey 
iloDg  toward  Franklin. 

Q.  A  moment.     What  prompted  you  to  do  that  ? — A.  Well,  I  just 
thonght  I  would  go  around  and  see — a  matter  of  curiosity. 
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Q.  What  aroused  your  curiosity? — ^A.  Well,  they  had  been  fired 
on  when  they  come  up,  and  I  went  down  to  see  if  they  were  fired  on 
when  they  went  back. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  the  committee  just  what  you  meant  I 
believe  I  will  use  that  plat  again. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Can't  we  use  this  one  which  has  not  been  marked! 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  believe  I  would  prefer  to  use  the  other. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  would  prefer  the  one  that  is  not  marked.  We 
don't  want  the  notation  of  where  the  witness  stood. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  It  isn't  fafr.    I  want  him  to  note  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Cameron,  just  examine  this  map,  and  see  if  it  is  intelligible 
to  you.  This  arrow  indicates  the  top  of  the  map  and  is  north.  Has- 
ting is  here  [indicating] ;  here  is  the  crossing  under  the  railroad 
[indicating] ;  here  is  the  C.  S.  E.  crossing  [indicating] ;  there  is  the 
station  of  Ludlow  [indicating] ;  and  up  there  is  the  miners'  camp 
[indicating]. 

(Witness  consults  map.) 

Q.  You  were  easterly  toward  the  town  of  Hastings  ? — ^A.  Yes,  mr. 

Q.  About  how  far? — ^A.  It  would  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 

Q.  That  is  the  station  designation  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  The  witness  indicated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fi^f6 
18  on  the  map — ^the  edge  of  the  map  above  the  figure  18 — a  little 
northwest  of  that  figure. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Let  me  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Witness,  these  blocks 
here  are  a  half  mile  square. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  You  were  standing  outside  of  what  the  map  shows 
then,  were  you? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Now,  having  indicated  to  the  committee  where  you  stood,  tell 
them  what  you  saw. — ^A.  I  seen  a  lot  of  people  ^oin^  from  the  tenta— 
the  strikers'  tents — I  seen  a  lot  of  people  moving  trom  the  strikers' 
tents  toward  Ludlow. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  afternoon  was  this? — ^A.  About  8 
o'clock.. 

Q.  Go  ahead ;  how  many  people,  would  you  say  ? — ^A.  Well,  there 
was  a  CTeat  many;  possibly  a  hundred. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  were  armed. — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell 
from  where  I  was  whether  they  were  armed  or  not. 

Q.  Proceed. — ^A.  As  this  automobile  moved  around  <mi  the  south 
side  of  the  C.  S.  £.  tracks  it  got  out  of  my  sight.  Then  the  shooting 
started  again. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  first  shot? — ^A.  I  heard  it;  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.  You  heard  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  see  the  smoke  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  when  this  came? — A.  It  sounded  like  from 
toward  the  C.  S.  E.  bridge — iron  bri^e. 

Q.  Bjr  what  is  referred  to  as  the  overhead  or  steel  bridge? — ^A. 
Steel  bridge — overhead  bridge. 

^  Q.  And  how  long  had  the  auto  been  over  the  railroad  at  thai 
time? — A.  Oh,  a  few  seconds. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  didn't  know  how  far  down  it  had  gone? — ^A,  Na 

Mx.  Brewster.  What  day  is  that? 
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Mr.  AoRTHCDTT.  Seventh  of  October. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  battle  last  ? — A.  It  lasted  untU  about  dark. 
Q.  Anybody  get  hurt? — ^A.  I  think  there  was  one  fellow  got  his 
leg  slightly  hurt. 
Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  A  Mexican  by  the  name  of  Chavez. 
Q.  Where  is  he  no-w  ? — ^A.  I  seen  ham  in  town  here  to-day. 
Q,  What  is  his  first  name? — ^A.  Joe. 
Q.  Jose? — A,  Joe. 

Q.  Jose,  isn't  it  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  that  is  the  name — Jose. 
Q.  Any  horses  get  hurt? — A.  There  was  one  horse  killed. 
Q-  Have  you  told  us  all  you  know  about  that  battle? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  fdl. 

Q,  Do  you  knovir  anything  about  the  battle  of  the  ninth — ^that  is 
the  day  Mack  Powell  was  kill,  Mr.  Cameron  ? — ^A.  I  seen  the  same 
occorrenoe  when  that  battle  started. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  I  seen  the  same  occurrence  as  what  hap- 
pened on  the  other  day,  the  people  moving  from  the  tents  toward 
the  barracks— what  we  call  the  barracks — ^the  steel  bridge. 

Q.  When  you  sav  "barracks"  you  mean  the  steel  bridge? — A.  I 
mean  Ihe  steel  hri<3ge  and  the  timber  mill  on  the  east  of  the  steel 
bridge,  and  I  was  in  the  same  position  there  when  I  saw  them  mov- 
ing~tnere  and  heard  the  shooting  oi  this  fight. 

Q.  But  you  couldn't  see  any  of  the  people? — ^A.  I  could  just  see 
ihem  moving  back  and  forth — that  is  all— tnrough  glasses. 
Q.  Tou  knew  nothing  of  the  Forbes  battle  of  the  17th  ?— A.  Ilo,  sir. 
Q.  How  about  the  25th  of  October — were  you  on  the  C.  A  9.  train 
that  went  north  that  afternoon  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tour  daughter  was  there,  Wasn't  she  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  part  of  the  battle  of  the  25th  i — ^A.  Yes,  sh». 
Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  you  saw. — A.  I  was  at  the  ^me  point 
<Hi  the  day  of  the  25th  and  heard  the  shooting. 
,   Q.  You  merely  heard  it,  but  could  see  no  more  than  you  hav6 
beretofore  stated  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  y otf  see  anything  more  of  the  battle  of  the  26th  or  27th  ? — 

The26tht 

Q.  That  is,  Sunday? — A.  Sunday  mornmg.  This  is  the  hill  thai 
we  always  put  our  night  guards  on,  and  on  the  night  of  the  26th  it 
snowed  very  heavily  and  we  didn't  put  our  guards  up  that  evening. 
On  the  morning  of  the  27th  we  sent  our  three  guards  up,  lind  just  as 
they  g^  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  they  were  fired  on. 

Q.  That  is,  Monday  morning,  the  27th  ? — ^A.  Sunday  morning,  the 
96th. 

Q-  It  was  Saturday  night,  then,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  Saturday  night  it 
s&owed. 

By  Mr.  CosnoAN : 

Q.  On  what  hill  was  this? — A.  The  hill  on  the  north  side  of  Hast- 

tBg&    Out  boys  fired  two  shots,  which  was  a  signal  to  us  to  send  up 

aome  belp  for  them,  which  we  did  immediately.    In  the  meantime. 

the  fellows — the  three  men  that  was  up  there— held  these  fellows  off 

onto  oar  men  got  up.    That  battle  lasted,  I  should  judge,  two  hours 

betf^e  we  drove  the  strikers  back. 
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By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  How  many  strikers  were  there? — A.  Well,  our  boys  say  there 
must  have  been  at  least  100. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  That  is  hearsay — all  of  it — isn't  it? 
Mr.  Northcutt.  Not  all  of  it,  by  any  means. 
Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  says,  "  Our  boys  say." 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  yourself  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  couldnx  say  of  your  own  knowledge  how  many  there 
were  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  we  may  eliminate.  I  don't  ask  the  committee  to  take  any 
hearsay  testimony.  There  is  too  much  direct.  Let  that  go  ouL 
Anybody  hurt  in  that  battle  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know ;  there  was  none  of 
our  men  hurt. 

Q.  I  believe  I  asked  you  if  you  knew  where  those  strikers  came 
from,  and  I  think  you  didn't  answer  it. — Ai  They  came  from  Ludlow 
tent  colony. 

Q.  Now,  did  that  conclude  the  shooting  for  the  26th  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  have  any  shooting  on  the  27th  around  Hastings  ? — A^ 
No;  I  don't  think  we  did. 

Q.  How  about  the  28th?— A.  We  had  lots  of  it. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  it — A.  Starting  at  6.30  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th 

Q.  Where  did  that  start? — ^A.  It  started  up  at  the  head  of  No.  4 
Canyon  first 

Q.  No.  4  Canyon.  Now,  explain  to  the  committee,  pleajse,  where 
that  is. — ^A.  Well,  the  committee  remembers  when  you  visited  the 
house  where  the  bullet  holes  was.  It  was  the  first  canyon  to  the  east 
of  that  house  on  the  south  side. 

Q.  Go  ahead.  Where  were  you  when  the  shooting  began? — ^A.  I 
was  on  the  track  at  the  office. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  I  went  on  down  the  road  to  see  if  I 
could  find  out  where  the  shooting  was  coming  from,  and  by  Uie  time 
I  got  down  there,  why  the  shooting  was  getting  so  strong  and  healthy 
that  it  wasn't  safe  for  a  man  to  go  anywhere.  I  did  attempt  to  cet 
down  as  far  as  the  gate,  but  when  I  got  to  the  open  section  on  uie 
street  there  where  there  is  no  houses  Duilt,  I  was  half  ways  across 
there  and  had  to  retreat  and  come  back  in  the  shelter  of  the  house? 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Too  many  bullets  flying  around. 

Q.  Could  you  see  where  they  would  hit  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  ot  them  get  close  to  you  ? — A.  Oh,  a  few  feet  from  me. 

Q.  Where  were  your  guards  at  that  time? — ^A.  We  had  sent  some 
euards  up  on  that  side  that  morning,  but  at  this  time  they  had  come 
down,  and  the  rest  of  our  guards  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill, 
so  that  we  really  didn't  have  any  guards  in  sight. 

Q.  Did  you  finally  get  your  miards  together? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  when  you  finally  got  them  to- 

f ether? — A.  Well,  we  corraled  them  behind  one  of  the  houses  and 
ept  them  for  emergency.  We  couldn't  do  any  shooting,  because  we 
couldn't  see  anybody  to  shoot  at  All  that  we  could  tell  about  the 
shooting  was  just  the  reports,  and  where  it  was  coming  from. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  received  a  call  for  help,  or  whether 
you  sent  out  a  call  for  help — ^to  be  more  direct,  did  you  have  occasion 
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to  send  a  posse  to  meet  guards  from  Berwind  during  the  day? — ^A. 
No;  that  was  early  in  the  morning  we  done  that 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning? — ^A,  Three  o'clock. 

Q.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  result  of  that — ^just  a  moment — ^when  you  sent  your 
guards  to  meet  the  Birwind  guards,  did  you  have  any  understanding 
or  arrang^nent  as  to  tiie  means  of  identifying  the  guards? — ^A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? — ^A,  A  white  band  on  the  left  arm. 

Q.  Now,  were  your  guards  wearing  a  white  band  and  were  the 
Berwind,  both  ? — ^A.  Both. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  the  Berwind  guards  would  wear  this 
white  band  ? — ^A.  I  talked  to  Mr.  O'Neil  over  the  telephone  about  it. 

Q.  That  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  long  beS)re  your  men  started  ? — A.  Oh,  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Q.  State  the  result  of  that  trip — just  a  moment— did  you  go  with 
the  guards? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  of  your  guards  started  out  on  that  trip  who 
didn't  return  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  Who  was  it? — ^A.  One  by  the  name  of  Alexander. 

Q.  Did  jovi  thereafter  see  the  body  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  dead  or  alive? — ^A.  It  was  dead. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  as  to  his  killing  or  how  he  came  to  his 
death  ? — A.  Just  what  the  boys  told  us  is  all  I  know. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  YtTiere  was  he  shot  on  his  person,  Mr.  Cameron,  if  you  know  ? — 
A.  No ;  I  really  don't  know.    I  didn't  see  him  stripped. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Didn't  examine  the  body  nor  the  wounds? — A.  No. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  I  think  we  will  have  a  witness  who  will  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Cameron,  during  your  work  as  superintendent,  have  jrou 
known  anything  about  a  blacklisting  being  maintained  in  the  mmes 
in  which  you  are  connected  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  mines  in  this  part  of  the  State? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  You  haven't  pursued  any  such  practice  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Gross,  who  comes  from  the 
secretary  of  state's  office — 1  think  he  is  labor  inspector,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  ? — ^A.  I  met  him  once  at  Hastings. 

Q,  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Howe  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He,  I  think,  is  factory  inspector. — A.  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Never  saw  him  that  you  know  of? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  Mr.  Gross,  either  alone  or  in  company 
with  other  persons,  visited  your  camp  since  the  strike  for  any  pur- 
pose.— A.  Why,  he  and  two  other  parties  visited  our  camp  one  day. 
I  don't  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  parties? — A.  Why,  one  of  them — his  name  is 
Mancini,  an  Italian. 

Q.  Yes;  what  did  they  state  to  you  their  business  was? — A.  Why, 
Gross  is  the  only  man  really  that  talked  to  me.  He  come  into  my 
office  after  he  had  visited  Delagiia  and  wanted  permission  for  to  let 
these  men  go  out  and  talk  to  our  men  to  see  how  well  they  were  satis- 
fied with  conditions,  and  so  forth. 
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Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — A.  I  said  I  couldn't  give  him  per- 
mission to  do  so. 

Q.  Why  did  you  decline? — A.  Because  I  didn't  know  that  the  men 
had  any  business  for  to  talk  to  our  men — didn't  think  he  had  any 
business. 

Q.  What  reason  had  you  to  believe  that  he  had  none? — A.  Because 
they  were  foreign  men  to  me;  I  hadn't  seen  them  before,  and  I 
didn't  know  anytning  about  them. 

Q.  And  that  was  your  reason  for  declining  to  let  them  go? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  matter  you  can  think  of  relative  to  this  strike  that 
you  would  like  to  mention  to  the  committee? — A.  I  might  have  men- 
tioned a  little  more  about  the  shooting  on  the  28th. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  all  you  know  about  all  you  saw? — A.  The 
heaviest  part  of  the  shooting  started  about  7  o'clock,  and  it  kept  up 
continually  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  There  was  continuous  volleys 
fired,  and  by  the  sound  of  the  volleys  it  seemed  to  me  there  was 
probably  200  shots  to  each  volley,  but  we  couldn't  see  any  of  the  men 
that  was  doing  the  shooting,  but  .they  were  gradually  getting  nearer 
to  us — every  volley  that  was  fired  was  getting  closer  to  us,  and  the 
last  volley  that  was  fired  into  us  was  fired  from — I  don't  know 
whether  you  gentlemen  noticed  that  iron  tank  on  the  railway  down 
here  as  you  went  up — from  about  that  location  from  somewhere. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  C.  4  S.  E  ?— A.  On  the  C.  &  S.  E.  It  was  snow- 
ing  pretty  heavily  and  we  couldn't  see  a  soul  from  where  we  was 
standing.  After  the  shooting  was  all  over  I  went  up  to  the  office  and 
tried  to  get  a  report  to  our  headquarters,  and  the  wires  was  alj  cut — 
telephone  wires — ^and  we  finally  got  in  on  the  telegraph  wire  around 
by  Weblo,  I  think  is  the  way  the  wire  goes,  and  got  into  communica- 
tion with  our  office.  While  1  was  doing  this  our  women  and  children 
was  being  taken  care  of — we  got  our  wagons  out  and  was  hauling  them 
up  to  the  Trinidad  power  house,  so  we  would  have  th^n  all  together 
should  there  be  any  attack  upon  us.  We  got  most  of  the  women  uj 
there,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  and  they  stayed  in  the  stor^ 
which  was  just  as  safe  as  it  was  in  the  other  brick  building,  but  we 
didn't  have  any  more  attacks,  so  that  finished  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  witn  your  family? — A.  Sent  them  to  the 
power  house. 

Q.  Was  your  house  hit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  several  times. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  The  house  was  hit  several  times.  I  diowed 
the  holes  here  to  the  committee,  and  I  promised  to  bring  the  evidence 
which  I  have  brought  with  me.  [The  witness  exhibited  several  bul- 
lets to  the  committee.]  These  were  picked  up  on  the  floor  after  the 
shooting  was  over. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Is  that  a  bullet? — A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  A  shot  from  what? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  That  is  something  new  to  me. — A.  I  never  was  in  the  Army 
and  I  don't  know  much  about  it  This  one  [indicating]  was  taken 
out  of  the  window  on  the  outside.  If  you  remember  the  first  hole  1 
showed  you,  gentlemen.  There  is  the  one  that  was  taken  out  of 
there  [indicating].    These  others  were  all  taken  from  the  floor.  There 
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was  two  more.    Parties  in  Trinidad  have  got  them ;  I  think  there 
was  eight  altogeither. 

By  Mr.  Suthi»land  : 
Q.  Anybody  in  the  house? — ^A.  Well,  my  family  was  in  the  cellar. 
By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  How  large  a  cellar? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  hardly  any  cellar  at  all. 
They  bad  to  go  in  there  on  their  hands  and  knees. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  there? — ^A.  They  stayed  there  2  hours 
ana  90  minutes. 

Q.  Who  all  were  in  the  cellar? — A.  My  wife  and  four  daughters. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  Was  there  a  door  leading  to  the  cellar  from  the  inside? — ^A. 
No:  the  door  opened  on  the  outside,  and  we  never  got  it  closed. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  them  in  the  cellar? — A.  They  went  in  from 
the  outside. 

Q.  Went  through  the  door?  Mr.  Cameron,  you  spoke  of  Mancini 
who  you  testified  had  come  with  Gross. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  what  his  conduct  was  there  and  what  he  was  doing  while 
there. — A.  When  they  first  come  to  Hastings  in  the  morning  I  was 
inside  the  mine  and  I  didn't  get  to  see  the  fellows,  but  they  took  it 
upon  themselves  and  went  around  the  coke  ovens,  and  stopped  and 
talked  to  one  old  fellow  that  had  been  working  with  us  all  the  time, 
and  Mancini  says  to  him,  "  Why  don't  you  stop  work?  " 

Q.  Just  a  moment  Did  you  hear  this  conversation? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
the  man  told  me  himself. 

Q,  We  will  let  him  relate  it  here. — A.  All  right. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  presume  you  would  prefer  that? 

Mr.  CoOTTiGAN.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  at  one  time  foreman  of  the  Bowen  mine,  weren't 
you,  Mr.  Cameron? — A.  Superintendent  of  the  Bowen  mine  at  one 
time. 

Q.  I  mean  superintendent.  State  what  you  know  of  the  weights 
there — weighing  coal — ^whether  it  was  fairly  done. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  weighing  was  fairly  done  in  Bowen  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  jour  method^  were  of  cleaning  up  the  entry  ways 
and  tracks  and  laying  tracks  in  the  entries.  How  was  it  paid  for? — 
A.  Paid  for  by  company  shifts. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  coal  you  gathered  up  on  the  entry 
ways? — A.  Why,  it  was  put  on  a  company  number. 

Q.  It  is  charged  here,  Mr.  Cameron,  by  a  witness  who  testified,  that 
while  you  were  foreman  there  dead  work  was  done  and  paid  for  by 
short  weight  of  miners? — A.  That  is  a  mistake. 

Q.  Was  Wennberg  foreman  for  you  at  any  time  while  you  were 
there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That,  I  believe,  was  his  testimony.  You  say  that  is  not  true  ? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain,  please,  this  pass  business?  This  system  of 
obtaining  passes  to  go  in  and  out  oi  the  mine.  Tell  the  committee 
what  you  taiow  about  that — ^how  it  was  handled. — A.  Well,  pre- 
vious to  the  military  coming  into  the  district  any  of  our  people  that 
wanted  to  go  anywhere — say,  for  instance,  they  wanted  to  go  to 
Berwind  or  Tabasco,  or  any  of  the  adjoining  camps — ^would  come  to 
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me  and  ask  me  to  ^ve  them  a  pass,  so  they  oould  be  identified  as 
being  workmen  ana  working  at  our  camp.  In  that  way  we  would 
issue  passes  to  them. 

Q.  This  identified  them  to  the  guards? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  guards  did  you  have  before  the  strike? — ^A.  Why,  I 
didn't  have  any. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have  after  the  strike,  up  to  the  time  the 
militia  came? — A.  Wait  a  minute,  now.  Let  me  take  that  back.  Rub 
it  out,  will  you  ?    I  had  two  guards,  your  Honor,  before  the  strike. 

Q.  How  many  after? — A.  Thirteen  was  the  first  niunber  we  had 
after  the  strike  was  inaugurated,  and  then  we  increased  to  22. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  your  guards  when  the  militia  came? — ^A. 
Why,  they  were  laid  off. 

Q.  Why  ?— A.  We  didn't  need  them  then. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  their  arms  ? — ^A.  The  militia  got  them  and 
locked  them  in  a  box  there  at  the  city  hall. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Where  is  the  post  office  located  at  Hastings? — ^A.  About  the 
center  of  the  town. 

Q.  About  the  center  of  the  town  ? — A^  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  building  or  whose  building? — A.  It  is  a  brick 
building. 

Q.  Whose  building? — A.  It  belongs  to  the  Western  Stores  Co. 

Q.  Who  is  the  postm^ter? — A.  Why,  the  store  manager,  by  the 
name  of  Stream. 

Q.  The  store  manager  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  business  of  the  companv  transacted  in  the  same  place  as 
where  the  post  office  is  located? — A.  You  mean  the  business  of  the 
store? 

Q.  The  business  of  the  store. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  other  employees  go  back  into  where  the  post  office  is  ? — ^A. 
No;  just  the  postmaster  and  his  assistant. 

Q.  Just  the  two  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  nobody  else  goes  back  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  is  the  usual  traveled  way  to  get  to  that  post  office  after 
coming  in  from  the  gate — entering  into  the  camp? — ^A.  Well,  before 
the  strike  they  used  to  come  up  the  street.  Afterwards  we  took  them 
across  the  arroyo  I  showed  you  and  took  them  up  the  track. 

Q.  You  mean  everybody  came  across  the  arroya  and  up  the  track 
to  get  to  the  post  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  let  them  go  down  the  usually  traveled  road  at  all  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  county  road  or  private  road  ? — ^A.  A  private  road. 

Q.  Has  it  always  been  a  private  road? — A.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Never  was  a  public  road? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  know — of  your  knowledge,  has  it  been  traveled  as  a  public 
road  ? — A.  Well.  I  have  worked  up  there  for  nine  years. 

Q.  So  it  has  oeen  a  public  roaa  for  nine  years? — A.  It  has  been 
traveled  for  nine  years  5  yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  then  this  strike  came  on,  and  it  isn't  a  public  road  now — 
mails  carried  up  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  goes  into  the  road  and  goes  to  the  post  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  was  that  sign  put  up  there  that "  this  is  private  property '' 
that  is  hanging  there    now  ? — A.  Before  my  time,  sir ;  I  couldn't 
tell  you. 
Q-  It  has  been  up  there  for  a  long  time,  you  think  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Nine  years  you  have  been  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  NoRTHCuTT.  I  think  there  is  evidence  in  the  record  that  the 
road  was  vacated  many  years  ago. 
Q.  Is  Hastings  an  incorporated  town  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q^  Has  a  village  council  and  mayor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  Kow,  where  do  the  limits  oi  the  town  extend  with  reference 
that  that  roadi — A.  Right  where  you  see  the  sign  hang  there. 
Q.  To  where? — A.  The  outside  sign. 
Q.  Private  property  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  extends  to  that? — A.  That  is  the  limit  of  the  corporation. 
Q.  So  that^  in  fact,  you  have  a  town  of  Hastings  with  a  sign 
"  Private  property  "  entering  into  the  town— the  corporate  limits.    Is 
that  true!— A.  Well,  the  sign  is  up  there. 
Q-  And  that  is  the  fact? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  this  is  surrounded,  do  you  know,  by  private  prop- 
er^l — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  no  way  of  getting  in,  if  the  owners  see  fit  to  keep  the 
public  out,  they  can  close  up  their  private  road  and  the  public  can't 
«t  into  the  town ;  is  that  true? — A.  I  don't  know  what  they  can  do  in 
mat  r^ect. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  any  other  way  for  them  to  get  in  except  to  go 
over  the  public  road  to  get  into  the  incorporated  town  ? — A.  That  is 
the  <Hily  way  I  know  of. 

Q.  And  t6e  post  office  is  located,  then,  within  that  town  where  there 
is  no  way  to  get  in  except  to  go  over  private  property  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  road  was,  at  one  time,  a  public  road,  but  was 
vacated  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q-  Well,  it  was  stated.  You  heard  Judge  Northcutt  state  that 
that  was  true? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  How  many  people  are  living  in  this  incorporated  town  sur- 
rounded by  private  property? — A.  I  don't  really  know  how  many 
there  is  now.     There  would  possibly  be  300. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Never  took  a  census  of  the  town? — A.  Well,  we  have  taken  a 
census  of  the  town,  but  we  haven't  since  the  strike  come. 

Q-  And  are  there  any  people  living  in  the  town  except  those  that 
are  employees  of  the  company  ? — A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  Sir?— A  That  is  all. 

Q.  Nobody  else — ^let  me  ask  you  this  concluding  question :  If  this 
is  a  fact — ^you  can  state  whether  it  is  or  not — that  here  is  a  town  sur- 
rounded by  private  property,  a  sijgn  on  the  public  road  saying  that 
this  is  "  Private  property,"  post  office  located  within,  and  no  way  to 
go  into  it  except  going  over  this  private  property,  and  nobody  inside 
except  employees  of  the  company — is  that  the  conclusion  of  your 
sUtement  t — ^A.  I  will  go  a  little  rurther  on  that  before  we 

Q.  All  right. — ^A.  The  workers  belonging  to  the  C.  &  S.  E.  Rail- 
raid  h've  in  the  town.  .    ,  .  «     ^    ™     ^  «  o  xi 
Q.  Well  that  is  a  part  of  the  company,  isn't  it? — ^A.  The  C.  &  S.  B. 

fiulroad?' 
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Q.  So  that  they  are  really  a  part  of  the  company?  It  is  all 
owned — belonfi;s  to  one  mana^ment  and  virtually  one  and  the 
same? — ^A.  (No  response.) 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  To  refresh  your  recollection,  Mr.  Witness,  Johy  Mayer,  who 
runs  the  hotel  there,  is  in  no  way  employed  by  the  company,  is  he? — 
A.  He  is  not  running  no  hotel  tnere  now. 

Q.  Oh,  where  is  he — at  Delagua? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  beg  pardon.  I  thought  he  was  down  at  Hastings.  How 
about  FerncK? — A.  He  is  in  the  town. 

Q.  He  runs  a  livery  stable?  He  is  not  employed  by  the  company, 
is  he  ? — A.  Well,  partly ;  he  hauls  the  coal  there  to  the  people. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

,Q.  Who  is  the  mayor  of  your  town  ? — ^A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  are  the  mayor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  the  trustees? — A.  Well,  get  me  a  piece  of  paper  and  I 
will  write  them  down  for  you. 

Q.  Just  state.  Are  they  your  company  employees,  all  of  them?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  on  the  school  board? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  board  company  em- 
ployees?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  are? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  their  names? — A.  Mr.  Snodgrass,  at  Dela^a,  is 
one  of  the  school  board,  and  Mr.  Townsend,  of  our  Hastings  mine. 

Q.  How  does  the  town  raise  its  money — the  money  that  it  ex- 
pends?— ^A.  From  taxation. 

Q.  Is  it  chiefly  from  saloons? — ^A.  No,  sir — oh,  for  the  town,  you 
mean? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Saloon  licenses? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  mucn  is  derived  from  the  licenses? — ^A. 
Twenty- two  hundred  dollars,  I  believe,  a  year. 

Q.  How  many  saloons  are  there  in  Hastings? — A.  Six. 

Q.  They  pay  different  amounts,  then,  don't  they,  for  the  saloons?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  the  location  or -A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  town  meetings  in  Hastings? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often? — ^A.  Once  a  month. 

Q.  You  mean,  all  the  people  of  the  town  get  together,  or  just  your 
council  ? — A.  The  school  board — or  the  city  board. 

Q.  The  school  board  and  the  city  board,  or  both? — ^A.  No,  no; 
the  city  board. 

Q.  Do  you  have  town  meetings  in  the  sense  of  the  people  getting 
together  and  discussing  public  affairs? — A.  Why,  yes. 

Q.  What  are  those — m  election  times  or  just  ordinary ^A.  When 

we  call  an  election  caucus. 

Q.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  election  times;  I  was  thinking  of  people 
getting  together  and  caucusing  on  the  needs  of  the  town. — A.  They 
do  that  at  the  caucuses  when  they  are  nominating  the  oflScers  for 
election  day. 

Q.  Those  are  at  regular  election  times? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  outside  of  that  that  you  know  of? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q,  Was  there  any  opposition  to  your  nomination  or  election  as 
m^or? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  unopposed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  vou  been  mayor? — A.  Nearly  five  years. 

Q.  How  often  are  the  mayors  elected  ? — ^A.  Once  a  year. 

Q.  How  manv  guards  were  around  Hastings  all  during  these 
troubles? — A.  We  started  in  with  2,  we  increased  to  13,  and  from 
18  to  22. 

Q.  Is  that  the  highest  figure  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Were  they  company  guards? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  later  become  members  of  the  militia? — A.  Let  me 
correct  myself  there  a  little.  We  had  17 — ^16  company  guards  and  6 
men  that  were  on  the  machine  gims. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — ^A.  They  belonged  to  the  Baldwin-Felts 
people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  names  were? — A.  No;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  any  of  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Who  were  they  ? — ^A.  One  man  named  Douglass  and  the  fellow 
that  ran  the  car  that  the  machine  gun  was  on;  his  name  was 
Sanderson. 

Q.  Had  these  men  been  known  to  you  before  the  strike? — A.  Only 
Mr.  Sanderson. 

Q.  Had  he  been  a  companv  man? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a  civil  engi- 
neer, in  business  for  himselx. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  this  district  here. 

Q.  Trinidad?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  Baldwin-Felts  men  joined  the 
militia? — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  there  were  some  of  them  fellows  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir;  prob- 
Ah  five  or  six. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  they  are  in  the  militia  now? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  sir ;  they  are  not  around  that  district 

Q.  Now  are  the  peddlers  that  come  into  that  town  required  to  have 
a  license? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  they  receive  their  license  ? — A.  The  x;ity  clerk. 

Q.  Who  is  he  in  your  town  ? — A.  The  city  clerk 

Q.  Did  they  secure  them  from  the  town  clerk  of  Hastings? — ^A.  I 
mean  the  city  clerk — ^he  is  clerk  of  the  city  of  Hastings. 

Q.  Who  is  your  town  clerk  of  Hastings  or  the  city  clerk  as  you 
call  him? — A.  Mr.  Townsend — Fred  Townsend. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  refusing  licenses  to  peddlers  since  the 
strike? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  grant  licenses  and  still  include  the  peddlers  ? — A.  We  have 
not — they  have  not  come  to  ask  for  them, 

Q.  I  Uiink  you  stated  that  you  would  not  allow  them  if  they  did 
come? — ^A.  They  don't  come  anyhow. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  to  keep  them  out  just  as  if  they  were 
strikers? — ^A.  They  would  be  kept  out  if  they  had  come. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  had  a  license? — A. 
There  would  not  have  been  licenses  issued  to  them. 

Q.  Well,  they  carry  a  license  for  any  considerable  time? — ^A.  For 
a  month  only. 

34643— FT  5— 14 4 
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Q.  Did  you  send  any  word  to  these  peddlers  that  they  could  not 
trade  in  the  town  of  Hastings? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  stopped  of  their 
own  volition. 

Q.  They  undoubtedly  discovered  that  they  were  not  going  to  be 
allowed  to  trade  among  the  miners? — A.  I  don't  know  what  they 
discovered. 

Q.  Now  isn't  it  a  fact  that  since  this  strike  that  these  men  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  from  the  company  stores  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  before  the  strike? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  buv  altogether  from  the  company  store  in  Hastings? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  can  not  trade  with  peddlers  how  do  they  get  it? — 
A.  They  can  go  out  of  town. 

Q.  Well,  aside  from  the  goods  that  they  get  out  of  town,  do  they 
buy  from  the  company  stores  altogether  in  the  town  ? — A.  They  come 
to  Trinidad. 

Q.  I  mean  apart  from  anything  brought  in  from  Trinidad  for 
their  local  needs,  are  they  required  to  deal  wholly  with  the  company 
store? — A.  Not  unless  they  want  to. 

Q.  Where  can  they  buy — if  they  want  to  buy  something  within 
the  town  of  Hastings — where  can  they  trade,  outside  of  the  company 
store? — A.  That  is  the  only  store  there. 

Q.  What  is  this  company — the  Western  Stores  Co.? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  did  not  keep  men  from  going  out  of  camp; 
do  vou  know  whether  the  militia  did? — ^A.  I  don't  thi&  they  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know? — A.  I  know  of  no  one  that  they  stopped. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  they  did  not,  ao  you? — 
A.  I  don't  know  as  they  ever  stopped  anybody ;  I  never  heard  of  any- 
body being  stopped. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wennberg 
being  stopped  on  the  way  to  the  post  oflBce? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  what 
I  heard  the  boys  say. 

Q.  Is  there  a  checkweighman  at  Hastings? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  one? — A.  Not  smce  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  the  eight-hour  day  ? — A.  I  forget  now 
the  time  we  started  that  eight  hours. 

Q.  I  don't  care  for  the  exact  week  or  perhaps  even  the  month. — 
A.  Oh,  no;  we  have  it  several  months. 

Q.  About  what  month  would  you  say? — A.  (No  response.) 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  tne  semimonthly  pay  day? — ^A.  That 
started  April  1. 

Q.  Apnl  1,  1913 — last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  scrip  been  in  use? — ^A.  It  has  been  in  use  as  long 
as  I  have  been  at  that  place. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  questioned  the  right  of  men  to  organize,  in  your 
company? — A.  We  never  stopped  them. 

Q.  Have  you  promoted  organizations  of  union  labor? — A.    Where? 

Q.  In  Hastings. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  organized  unions  in  Hastings? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  say  you  never  stopped  them,  you  dont 
mean — ^you  have  no  reference  to  any  union — ^to  any  known  step  in 
that  direction  in  Hastings? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  isn^t   it    a    fact  that  you  say  that  you  never  have  had  a 

checkweighman,  and   that  you  have  only  had  the  eight-hour  law  a 

short  time  and  a   semiintrnthly  pay  day  a  short  time,  and  that  you 

kve  bad  scrip  in  use  for  many  years — do  you  still  want  to  be  under- 

stood  by  the  committee  as  saying  that  the  cause  of  this  strike  was  the 

intimidation? — A.   Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  grievances  of  short  weights  among 
the  miners? — A.   No,  sir. 
,Q.  You  never  heard  of  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  trouble  and  difficulty  over  payment  for 
dead  work  in  the  mines? — A.  State  that  question  again,  sir. 

Q.  (Stenographer  reads  question  to  witness.) — A.  I  don't  under- 
stand that  question. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  complaints  growing  out  of  matters 
generally  mentioned  in  the  question  i — A.  I  have  not,  sir, 

Q.  Xow,  there  have  been  several  men  left  your  mine  within  the  last 
few  months? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  several  of  the  men  who  were  brought  in  left  the  mine; 
what  reason  did  they  give  for  leaving  the  mine? — A.  They  wanted 
to  diange. 
Q.  Th^  weren't  satisfied,  were  they  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
Q.  They  were  satisfied,  but  they  wanted  a  change? — A.  Yes. 
Q-  Did  that  strike  you  as  a  little  peculiar? — ^A.  N8,  sir. 
Q.  That  they  should  both  be  satisfied  and  desire  a  change? — 
A.  No,  sir;  it  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  somebody  by  the  name  of  Louis  Bums? — A.  I 
don't  know  him  by  name,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Louis  Bono  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  Did  he  used  to  be  a  barber  in  Hastings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  For  a  good  many  years? — A.  Several  years,  yes. 
Q.  Did  you  offer  him  a  job  as  a  guard  in  the  strike  and  ask  him  to 
take  such  a  position  ? — A.  He  asked  me  for  it,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  ever  offered  it  to  him. — A.  He 
asked  for  it  and  I  told  him  he  could  have  it. 

Q.  Then  he  refused  the  job? — A.  He  did — ^when  we  offered  the  job 
to  him  he  refused  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  vou  gave  him  a  week  to  either  accept  the 
place  as  a  company  guard  or  feave  the  company  camp? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  shooting  around  the  camp  at 
that  time  ? — A.  So  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Was  that  about  the  time  you  offered  him  the  job? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  think  it  was. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  it  was? — A.  No;  I  don't,  really. 
Q.  What  b€K?ame  of  Mr.  Bono? — A.  He  lives  in  Trinidad  here. 
Q.  How  did  he  happen  to  come  to  Trinidad? — A.  I  don't  know; 
he  left  our  place,  and  he  tried  to  go  down  to  Ludlow,  and  they 
wouldn't  have  him  there,  and  he  went  to  Berwind,  and  they  woudn't 
have  him  there,  and  he  finally  landed  in  Trinidad ;  I  don't  know  how 
kmg  they  will  keep  him  down  here. 

(^  Did  you  compel  him  to  leave  the  mine? — A.  He  was  not  work- 
ing in  the  mine  ? 
Q.  Did  you  compel  him  to  leave  Hastings? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  make  it  disagreeable  for  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  vou  tell  him  he  would  have  to  leave  for  any  reason  what- 
soever?— A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason? — A.  Because  he  could  not  attend  to  his 
own  business. 

Q.  Does  he  own  his  own  home  in  Hastings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  owned  it? — A.  I  don't  know.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  that  business  was 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  tell  your  story. 

A.  (CJon tinning.)  He  was  a  very  good  citizen  until  the  military 
came  to  Hastings ;  he  stayed  in  camp  and  wouldn't  go  anywhere ;  as 
soon  as  the  militarv  came  in  we  could  not  keep  him  in ;  he  went  down 
to  Ludlow  and  all  over  town  and  peddled  our  business  out  to  the 
strikers,  and  he  told  all  of  them  what  was  going  on  at  Hastings. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  you  ordered  him  out  of  the  camp? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  going  on  at  Hastings  that  was  wrong  at  the  time? — 
A.  Nothing. 

Q.  You  were  superintendent  at  Engleville  in  1902,  weren't  you  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  year  there  was  an  accident  in  which  some  men  lost 
their  lives  in  the  mine  of  which  you  were  superintendent,  was  there 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  How  many  men  lost  their  lives  at  that  time? — A.  Two,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  at  work  in  the  mine? 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  shall  object  to  that;  that  is  not  proper  cross- 
examination. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  About  the  number. — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly ;  there  were 
several  hundred  working  there. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  at  the  time  when  the  fire  broke  out 
you  did  riot  notify  the  men,  but  you  blew  the  whistle  for  work 
instead  ? — A.  I  don't  think  the  whistle  blew  for  work. 

Q.  What  precautions  did  you  take  for  getting  the  men  out  of  the 
mine  when  the  fire  broke  out? — ^A.  We  sent  in  for  them  and  brought 
them  out. 

Q.  You  sent  in  for  them  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  T\Tio  did  you  send  in  ? — A.  I  sent  the  rope  rider  in  for  th^n. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  while  the  fire  was  on  and  when  you 
started  the  trip  about  which  you  were  speaking  it  closed  up  all  avenues 
of  escape  except  where  the  men  were  killed  trying  to  get  out  from 
their  workings? — A.  No,  sir;  there  were  several  ways  to  get  out  of 
that  mine. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  complaint  that  you  did  shut  off  the 
avenues  of  escape? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  mentioned  ? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  start  the  whistle  blowing  for  work  the  next  morning 
after  the  fire? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  didn't  direct  that  it  be  started? — ^A.  No,  sir.  Now,  let  me 
tell  you  before  you  go  any  further.  I  worked  all  night  at  the  fire. 
It  started  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  I  worked  until  5  the  next 
morning  and  I  went  home  exhausteo,  but  there  were  no  orders  left 
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to  blow  the  whistle.     If  the  whistle  was  blown,  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

By  Mr.  Herrinoton: 

Q.  Did  the  two  men  who  were  killed  in  the  mine  enter  the  mine  or 
around  on  the  side? — A.  They  went  up  to  the  high  line,  these  two 
men  that  were  suffocated. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Where  is  Engleville? — A.  Right  here — it  is  about  a  mile  from 
Trinidad, 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  think  it  is  about  2  miles. 

Q.  Was  there  a  fire  boss  at  the  time  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  caution  the 
men  of  the  danger? — ^A.  I  was  not  up  there, 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  that  occasion  ? — ^A.  I  told  you  I  had  to  go 
home  exhausted. 

Q.  So  you  don't  know  what  condition  prevailed  around  the  mine 
after  you  went  home? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  ? — A.  I  was  called  out  before  those  two  men 
went  in,  and  I  went  up  to  help  get  them  out.  One  we  didn't  get  out 
at  that  time  and  one  we  got  out. 

Q.  What  is  the  high  line? — A.  It  is  along  the  hill  where  they  run  a 
dicky  engine — to  haul  coal.    We  call  it  the  high  line. 

Q.  What  is  the  custom  about  the  fire  boss  going  in  on  the  high  line 
fihead  of  the  men  in  the  morning? — A.  Well,  now  there  isn't  any  such 
custcHn ;  the  fire  boss  has  to  examine  the  mines  in  the  morning  and  be 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  when  the  men  go  in. 

Q-  Was  that  done  at  Engleville  when  you  were  superintendent? — 
A.  That  was  done  in  the  large  mines. 

Q.  Was  it  done  at  the  time  of  this  accident? — ^A.  The  pit  boss 
generaUy  went  in  first,  but  one  of  these  men  went  in  before  the  pit 
DOSS  got  there. 

Q.  It  is  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  lives  of  the  men  who  were 
killed  in  that  accident— the  life  of  one  of  them,  at  least — could  have 
been  saved  by  proper  precaution,  such  as  are  adopted  now  by  some 
coal  mines? — A.  I  don  t  think  so.  I  think  the  man  was  too  old  for 
anything  to  have  taken  place 

Q.  You  think  the  man  whose  life  might  have  been  saved  was  too 
old  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  difficuW^ — breathing  or  something  of  that 
kind  ? — ^A.  He  was  asphyxiated  with  gas. 

Q.  And  you  feel  that  if  he  had  been  a  younger  man,  under  modem 
precautions,  he  might  have  been  saved  ?— A.  Possibly  he  might  have. 

Q.  Now,  what  I  was  leading  up  to — didn't  such  accidents  as  hap- 
pened at  Engleville  and  about  which  you  have  testified,  coupled  with 
the  other  matters  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  furnish  ground  for 
the  strike  recently  inaugurated  in  this  section  of  Colorado? — ^A* 
Why,  that  was — ^we  had  a  strike  between  then  and  this  accident  at 
Engleville. 

Q.  Well,  did  that  other  strike  grow  out  of  conditions  of  that 
sort? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  the  miners  had  any  ground  for  striking? — 
A.  Not  on  this  strike  here— they  have  not. 
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Q.  Did  they  have  in  1904  ?— A.  I  don't  think  they  had. 

Q.  In  1903-4 — you  never  have  recognized  any  cause  for  that 
strike? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  period  about  which  you  have  testified,  did  you  ever  go 
on  a  strike  vourself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When*?— A.  In  1894. 

Q.  Did  you  think  you  had  a  grievance  for  it? — A.  There  was  noth- 
ing left  for  us  to  do  but  strike. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  had  any  ground  for  it? — A.  I 
don't  think  we  had. 

Q.  Is  that  your  present  opinion,  or  was  it  your  opinion  then  ? — A. 
It  was  my  opinion  then ;  I  never  voted  for  a  strike  in  my  life. 

Q.  But  you  did  go  on  a  strike  ? — A.  There  was  nothing  left  for  us 
to  do  but  go  with  the  majority. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  Was  that  the  1894  strike  here?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  matter  has  been  suggested,  didn't 
the  men  at  that  time  in  this  State  decline  to  state  any  grievances  or 
make  any  demands A.  I  was  not  in  this  State  then. 

Q.  Where  were  you? — A.  In  Illinois. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  In  Illinois  you  belonged  to  the  union  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  on  a  strike  in  Illinois? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  times? — A.  Several  times. 

Q.  So  vou  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  that  side  of  the 
question  f — A.  You  bet  you. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  union  man  in  this  State? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  ioin  the  union  in  Colorado.  What  year  did  you 
move  to  (Colorado  f — A.  1895. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  an  oflScer  of  the  union  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  Was  the  strike  in  Illinois  at  that  time — in  1894 — by  reason  of 
grievances  which  they  stated,  or  was  it  exj)ressly  in  sympathy  with 
the  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  and  West  Virginia? — 
A,  That  was  in  1894 — you  people  will  all  remember — ^the  miners 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  call  a  strike.  They  were  told  to  go  out  on 
strike,  and  they  went  out. 

Q.  At  the  behest  of A.  John  O'Brian 

Q.  The  national  chairman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  asked  if  certain  conditions  referred  to  resulting 
in  accidents  are  any  reason  for  this  strike? — ^A.  No,  sir 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  any  such  grievances  were  mentioned  in 
any  demands  made  on  the  operators? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  object  to  the  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
conclusion  of  the  witness.  The  question  is  so  broad  as  to  cover  any 
of  the  demands  made  at  any  time  on  the  operators.  I  say  that  the 
witness  is  not  competent  to  pass  on  the  question  of  the  demands  made 
at  any  time  on  any  of  the  operators.  I  merely  want  to  have  my 
objection  appear  on  the  record. 

Q.  Mr.  Mayor,  it  was  testified  to  here  that  the  schoolhouse — I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Cameron — that  the  schoolhouse,  the  use  of  the 
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schoolhouse,  was  granted  to  the  Republicans  in  which  to  hold  cam- 
paign meetings,  but  denied  to  the  Democrats. — ^A.  Where? 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  the  fact  is  in  Hastings. — A.  There  never 
has  been  a  public  meeting  of  any  kind  in  the  schoolhouse  since  I  have 
been  in  Hastings. 

Q.  Are  they  denied  to  either  party  or  to  all  parties? — A.  They  all 
could  get  it  if  one  could  get  it 

Q.  Have  you  had  political  meetings  since  you  have  been  there? — 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  it  is  not  the  place  adapted  for  public  meet- 
ings. The  rooms  would  not  hold  big  enough  crowds,  and  there  are 
other  halls  there  where  they  have  their  speaking  when  they  hold 
public  meetings. 

Q.  But  they  have  never  been  refused? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never 
been  asked  by  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  schoolhouse  for  a  meeting 
since  I  have  been  in  Hastings. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  for  the  Republican  Party? — ^A.  They  never 
asked  me;  they  come  to  those  halls  and  rent  them. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  scrip  is  convertible  into  cash  at 
Hastings? — ^A.  What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  A  man  who  has  scrip — can  he  turn  it  into  cash — could  he  buy 
anything  and  get  change  in  cash  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  very  great  convenience  of  it — A.  Yes.  Here 
is  what  I  mean  by  convenience  of  the  scrip,  gentlemen,  if  you  will 
listen.  If  I  went  into  Hastings  to-morrow  or  any  other  place  where 
they  are  issuing  scrip,  and  didn't  have  any  money  or  credit,  if  I 
earned  $3  I  could  bet  an  order  for  it.  There  is  a  difference  about  the 
tise  of  scrip. 

Q.  Why  is  it  more  convenient  than  cash? — ^A.  It  isn't  any  more 
convenient  than  cash. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  has  considerable  scrip  in  his  possession  and  is 
fired  from  the  mine? — A.  There  is  never  any  of  them  that  I  know 
of  that  has  too  much  to  annoy  him. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  now ^A.  I  have  never  seen  anyone  that  had 

too  much  scrip. 

Chairman  Foster.  Answer  the  question. 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  can  not  cash  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact? — ^A.  (Witness  shook  his 
head  in  the  negative.) 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  What  are  the  revenues — the  annual  revenues — of  the  town  of 
Hastings?  Do  you  know  what  they  amount  to? — A.  They  amount 
to  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  a  year. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from  ?^A.  The  saloon  and  poll  tax,  license 
fees,  fines,  etc. 

Q.  You  speak  of  poll  tax,  how  is  that  collected  ? — A.  It  is  collected 
off  the  man.    When  a  man  owes  poll  tax  the  marshal  will  collect  it. 

Q.  And  that  goes  into  the  revenues  of  the  town  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  are  those  revenues  expended  for? — A.  Well,  for  the 
marshal's  fees,  and  to  keep  up  the  roads  and  bridges,  fees  of  the  city 
clerk  and  city  treasurer. 
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Q.  To  keep  up  the  streets  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Improve  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  money  from  to  maintain  your  public 
schools? — A.  From  the  taxation  of  the  property  there  in  the  school 
district. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Is  there  no  city  property  tax  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  no  property  tax  for  that  purpose? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  poll  tax  ? — ^A.  Two  dollars  per  annum. 

Q.  How  much  does  that  yield  in  your  town  ? — A.  Well,  about  $500 
or  $600. 

Q.  There  are  250  or  300  people  paying  tax  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  does  the  company  pay  to  &e  support  of  the  city? — ^A. 
They  don't  pay  anything. 

Q.  The  town  marshal  watches  the  company's  property,  and  the 
company  gets  the  benefit  of  that — what  does  it  contribute,  if  any- 
thing, to  the  revenue  of  the  city  ? — A.  It  don't  contribute  anything. 

Q.  That  is  all  gotten  out  of  the  poll  tax  and  saloon  licenses? — ^A. 
(No  response.) 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Now,  if  the  marshal  does  not  collect  the  poll  tax  from  the 
men  how  is  it  collected,  does  the  company  hold  out  the  poll  tax  ? — A. 
We  have  on  some  occasions. 

Q.  And  this  money  is  turned  over  to  the  city  treasurer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  city  council,  consisting  of  the  mayor  and  trustees,  ex- 
pend it  on  the  roads  ? — A.  Roads  and  alleys. 

Q.  You  understand  these  roads  and  streets  are  public  roads  and 
streets,  do  you? — A.  They  are  city  roads — city  streets. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Are  they  city  streets  or  are  they  private  property? — A.  They 
are  city  streets. 

Q.  Have  they  been  dedicated  to  public  uses  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  most  States — I  don't  know  whether  it  is  in  this  State  or  not 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  It  is  in  this  State. 

Q.  Have  these  streets  been  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  public  so 
that  they  are  public  thoroughfares? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  that  is  not  private  property,  this  street — so  that 
even  if  the  road  was  withdrawn,  as  stated  by  counsel,  it  has  since 
become  public  property  by  reason  of  its  dedication  to  public  uses  as 
a  city  street,  is  that  the  case  or  not? — A.  It  was  formerly,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  a  county  road,  and  vacated. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  I  am  taking  what  is  stated  here  as  to  the  vaca- 
tion— I  might  suggest  that  this  road  for  travel  was  open  for  a  long 
while,  but  was  very  seldom  traveled;  there  was  scarcely  anybody 
living  at  the  head  of  that  canyon.  The  inhabitants  usually  went  by 
the  way  of  Aguilar.  This  road  was  very  seldom  used  until  after 
the  mining  camp  was  opened,  I  think  in  1887,  and  that  was  the  occa- 
sion for  the  road  there.  Now  if  it  were  a  county  road,  it  has  prob- 
ably been,  as  suggested,  vacated.  On  the  matter  of  the  dedication  of 
streets,  even  though  a  town  were  laid  out  and  platted  and  used  as  a 
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towuj  it  is  not  a  dedication  of  the  streets  to  the  public — a  formal 
dedication — unless  the  town  is  platted  and  an  express  dedication 
made  of  the  streets  and  alleys. 

Mr.  SuTHEBLAND.  That  is  what  I  was  asking  about. 

iir.  NoRTHCuTT.  If  this  has  been  done  it  is  a  matter  of  record.  I 
doubt  if  the  witness  knows  anything  about  that 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Mr.  Cameron,  among  your  duties  as  mayor  of  the  town,  has 
it  coipe  to  your  notice  whether  the  streets  of  Hastings  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  public,  formally? — A.  No,  sir:  it  hasn't. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago  that  it  had. — A.  Well. 
I  misunderstood  your  question,  Mr.  Sutherland.  You  asked  me  it 
the  streets  were  public  streets,  and  I  said  yes.  You  didn't  say  any- 
thing about  dedication. 

Q.  r  thought  I  stated,  had  it  been  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
puHic — ^A.  I  didn't  understand  you. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  As  msyor  of  the  town  you  conrider  them  public  streets  I — - 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  anybody  has  a  right  to  occupy  them  as  long  as  they  keep 
the  laws  of  the  town? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  case  is  as  stated  by  the  chair- 
man, that  the  post  office  is  on  private  property  and  is  surrounded  by 
private  property — it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town  inclosed  by  pri- 
vate property,  so  that  nobody  can  have  access  to  it  if  you  wish  to 
shut  them  off? — A.  (The  witness  nods  assent.) 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  with  scrip?  Do  you  think  that  the 
men  generally  prefer  the  use  of  scrip  to  some  other  kind  of  pay- 
ment?—A.  I  have  never  heard  any  of  the  workers  make  any  com- 
plaint about  the  use  of  scrip;  it  is  outside  men  that  make  the  com- 
plaint. 

Q,  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  law  in  this  State  against  the  use 
of  scrip  ? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Haven't  you  a  law  on  the  statute  books  prohibiting  the  use  of 
scrip  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  law  is  against  the 
issue  of  scrip  by  the  mining  companies.  This  scrip  was  not  issued 
by  the  mining  ccmipanies. 

Mr.  SuTHEBLAND.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Cameron,  there  is  a 
law,  as  stated  by  counsel,  against  the  issue  of  scrip  in  pavment  of 
miners.  It  is  also  of  record  in  this  case,  in  this  matter  of  dispute, 
that  the  company  owns  the  larger  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  stock  of  the 
Western  Stores  Co.,  and  is  this  not,  then,  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
subterfuge,  letting  the  store  company  issue  the  scrip  rather  than 
ihe  mining  company  itself?  It  accomplishes  the  same  purpose f  the 
mwi  are  paid  partly  in  scrip. — ^A.  The  store  company  always  did 
iflsae  scrip. 

Q.  Was  that  law  passed  voluntarily  by  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, do  you  know,  or  was  it  at  the  behest  of  the  miners  of  the 
State  of  Colorado? — A.  I  don't  really  remember  when  the  law  was 
passed,  Mr.  Sutherland. 
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Q.  And  you  don't  know,  then,  whether  the  miners  generally  in 
Colorado  and  elsewhere  regard  the  use  of  scrip  as  someuiing  rather 
to  their  injury  or  to  their  disadvantage,  I  will  say? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  so  regard  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  have  passed  laws  in  many  of  the  States 
besides  Colorado  relating  to  the  use  of  scrip? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  were  running  a  store  wouldn't  you  regard  it  as  to  your 
advantage  to  have  the  scrip  privilege  in  your  store? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  Now,  any  convenience  to  the  men  in  the  issuing  of  scrip  would 
be  accomplished  by  the  issuance  of  cash,  wouldn't  it? — ^A.  Bepeat 
that  question  again. 

Q.  I  say  any  convenience  in  the  issuing  of  scrip  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  issuance  of  cash,  so  far  as  the  men  are  concerned? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  books  are  kept  about  the  mines — ^the 
pay  rolls  and  so  forth — does  it  require  any  more  bookkeeping  to 
charge  $20  in  cash  to  a  man  than  it  does  to  charge  him  witn  a  $20 
order  on  the  store? — A.  No;  it  would  be  the  same. 

Q.  It  would  be  about  the  same,  wouldn't  it? — A.  (No  response.) 

By  Chairman  Foster  : 

Q.  You  are  mayor  of  this  town — that  is  true? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  act  in  reference  to  the  granting  of  saloon  licenses, 
do  you  consult  the  operators  of  this  company  or  anyone  connected 
with  them  as  to  who  shall  be  the  saloon  keeper  for  the  next  year  ? — 
A.  The  saloon's  license — the  license  that  the  saloon  is  running  under, 
is  the  one  that  was  there  when  I  was  there — so  I  could  not  answer 
the  question. 

Q.  So  that  in  the  running  of  this  town  you  run  it  on  your  own 
responsibility,  or  do  you  consult  with  the  men  who  employ  you? — 
A.  The  board  runs  it  on  their  own  responsibility. 

Q.  They  have  no  consultation  witn  any  of  the  operators? — ^A., 
No.  sir. 

Q.  None  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 
Q.  But  they  are  all  company  employees,  you  state? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Do  you  get  a  salary  as  mayor  of  the  town  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  How  much  salary  does  the  marshal  get? — A.  $90  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  check-off  system  of  collecting  the  poll-tax 
system  of  $2  a  year? — A.  I  said  on  some  occasions. 

Q.  Well,  on  how  many  occasions  ? — ^A.  I  think  we  have  had  it  once 
since  I  have  been  in  Hastings. 

Q.  How  is  your  money  collected? — A.  The  marshal  collects  it 
from  the  men. 

Q.  And  if  he  does  not  collect  it,  you  adopt  the  check-off  system  and 
take  it  out  of  the  men's  wages — isn't  that  the  fact  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  mayor  of  Delagua  said  that  that  was  done  there,  and  I  was 
trying  to  find  out  whether  you  did  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  it? — A.  There  was  one  year  we  had  a  check  oflf 
and  checked  on  the  poll  tax,  but  the  other  years  we  collected  it. 
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Q.  What  year  was  it  you  checked  it  off  in  this  way  ? — A.  Last  year. 
Q.  Was  that  just  before  the  strike? — ^A.  Yes;  last  spring. 
(At  this  point  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  February  26,  1914.) 


Trinidad,  Coix).,  February  26^  1914 — 9  a.  m. 

Parties  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present,  as  previously  noted. 

Nathaniel  J.  Chapin,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on 
oath  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  your  name,  please. — A.  Nathaniel  J. 
Chapin. 

Q.  Your  age? — A.  Forty-seven  past. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  In  Denver. 

Q.  What  is  your  vocation? — A.  Superintendent  of  machinery  of 
the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — ^A.  Well,  I  have 
oojupied  that  position  about  three  years. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  is  the  position? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Superintendent  of  machinery  for  the  Victor- 
American  Fuel  Co. 

Q.  Is  that  correct  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiere  were  you  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1913? — ^A.  On  the 
7th  day  of  October  I  arrived  in  Trinidad  from  Denver  on  No.  8, 
C.&& 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  went  from  Trinidad  to  Hastings  in 
an  automobile  on  that  day. — A.  I  did;  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  fully  the  circumstances  of  your  trip, 
and  what,  if  anything,  unusual  occurred. — A.  Well,  we  left  Trini- 
dad after  2  o'clock — I  don't  remember  the  exact  time;  there  was 
nothing  unusual  happened  until  we  passed  the  brewery,  as  they  call 
it,  the  other  side  of  Ludlow  mine. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Just  a  moment.  I  would  like  to  show  to  the 
committee  where  that  brewery  is.    Will  you  give  me  that  exhibit? 

(Chairman  Foster  hands  Exhibit  No.  90  to  Mr.  Northcutt.) 

Q.  Is  it  the  place  marked  "  Beer  station  "  on  plat.  Exhibit  No. 
90? — A.  That  is  the  place  right  there  [indicating].  Nothing  hap- 
pened until  we  had  passed  there  and  ascended  this  hill  [indicating] ; 
when  we  came  in  view  of  Ludlow  station  and  the  colony  and  every- 
thing there,  came  up  on  that  flat,  in  fact 

Q.  Then  what  happened? — A.  Well 

Q.  Wait  a  minute.  Now  you  may  proceed. — ^A.  Well,  the  first 
thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  gang  of  50  or  75  men  ap- 
proaching from  the  northeast  toward  us,  on  the  run,  and  one  of  the 
party  made  the  remark,  "That  is  the  way  they  were  coming  up  to 
us  the  day  that  we  brought  the  money  from  Barnes."  I  didn't  pay 
much  attention  to  it. 

Q.  One  of  what  party? — A.  In  the  automob'le. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — ^A.  I  paid  no  further  attention  to  it  for  a  moment 
or  so.    He  says,  "  Those  fools  are  firing  at  us." 
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Q.  Were  they  firing? — ^A.  They  were  firing. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  tne  shots? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  direction  whence  they  came? — A.  They  were 
coming  toward  us.  As  far  as  direction  was  concerned,  that  was  evi- 
dent from  the  way  they  were  striking  around  us. 

Q.  From  where  what  was  striking  around  you  ? — A.  Bullets. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  And  we  didn't  proceed  far  until  one  in  the 
party,  in  the  automobile,  says,  "There  goes  a  tire."  The  machine 
was  stopped,  the  tires  were  examined,  and  were  evidently  intact 
I  don't  know  what  the  cause  of  that  was,  whether  something  striking 
close  to  us,  striking  the  machine  or  not;  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that.    That  was  the  remark  that  was  made. 

Q.  What  further  was  done  when  you  stopped? — A.  Well,  a  party 
in  the  automobile  says,  "  We  have  got  to  stop  them."  They  were 
coming  and  firing  continuously  and  would  have  headed  us  oflf  on  our 
road. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  I  didn't  do  anything — ^I  got  out  of  the 
machine;  some  of  the  rest  of  them  put  in  a  shot  or  so. 

Q.  Someone  of  your  party? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  they  fire? — ^A.  Well,  I  can't  say  exactly. 
There  was  probably — there  might  not  have  been  over  two  or  three; 
there  wasn't  over  half  a  dozen  at  the  most  from  our  side. 

Q.  Why  did  your  party  cease  firing? — A.  We  got  the  machine 
under  headway  and  kept  on  going,  and  in  going  probably  300  <wr 
400  yards,  such  a  matter,  we  passed  under  cover  of  an  embankmentr— 
railroad  embankment. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  anyone  in  your  party  commanded  the 
person  firing  to  stop  it? — A.  I  didn't  hear. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  that.  Then  you  passed  out  of  range? — A.  We 
passed  out  of  ranffe,  temporarily. 

Q.  Or  put  the  hill  between  you  and  them? — ^A.  Temporarily;  but 
as  we  continued  on  our  road  later  on,  we  came  into  view  again,  but  I 
think  at  a  little  longer  range. 

Q.  Was  there  any  more  shooting  then  ? — A.  On  their  side,  yes,  sir, 
continuously,  as  long  as  we  were  in  sight. 

Q.  Any  further  shots  fired  from  your  side? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go? — A.  Hastings. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  auto  there? — A.  I  left  the  auto,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  auto  returned,  if  it  did  return,  did  you  return  with 
it? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Hastings? — A.  I  was  there  that 
night — ^let's  see,  that  was  Tuesday — I  was  there  the  remainder  of 
that  day,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  Thursday  ni^ht 

Q.  You  left  there  Thursday  night  ?— A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  I  tried 
to,  but  I  couldn't  get  any  conveyance  to  take  me  to  Ludlow. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  f— A.  Friday  morning. 

Q.  How  did  you  go? — A.  Afoot. 

Q.  To  where? — ^A.  Ludlow. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  I  couldn't  get  any  conveyance  to  carry  me 
there.  , 

Q.  Why  couldn't  you  get  a  conveyance? — ^A.  Because  they  said  it 
was  committing  suicide  to  go  there. 
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Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  the  strike  or  the  happenings  of  it? — 
A.  Well,  that  is  about  all.  I  left  there  that  day  and  walked  to  Lud- 
low and  mi^ed  the  train — the  Colorado  &  Southern  morning 
train  to  Trinidad — I  missed  that  and  waited  there  awhile  and  got  a 
Tollerberg  hack  to  take  me  to  Barnes  to  catch  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Trinidad. 

Q.  By  the  way,  who  were  in  the  automobile  at  the  time  this  shoot- 
ing toot  place? — A.  The  driver — ^I  believe  his  name  was  Watson — I 
am  not  so  sure  of  that — ^Watson,  I  believe ;  Belk,  Belcher,  Larsen,  and 
Mr.  Holt  and  myself. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Holt? — A.  He  is  connected  with  the  Western  Stores 
Co.  at  Dela^a. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Austin.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.    Where  were  you  going? 

The  Witness.  To  Hastings. 

Mr.  Austin.  Where  from? 

The  Witness.  Trinidad. 

Mr.  Austin.  From  Trinidad? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  For  what  purpose  were  you  going  there? 

The  Witness.  To  inspect  machinery. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  was  the  day  of  the  month? 

The  Witness.  The  7th  of  October. 

Mr.  Austin.  The  7th  of  October.  This  is  a  different  transaction 
from  the  one  where  the  cowboy  was  killed  ? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Yes,  sir.    This  is  the  first  battle. 

Mr.  Austin.  This  is  the  first  shooting;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Nobthcutt.  This  is  the  one  in  which — this  is 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  You  don't  mean  that  this  shooting  at  the  auto  was 
the  first  shooting? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  do ;  after  the  strike. 

Mr.  Cc^TiGAN.  What  I  mean,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  first 
shots  were  those  that  were  fired  at  this  automobile? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTr.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  CosTiCAN.  That  is  a  matter  we  want  witnesses  to  testify  about, 
not  counsel.  We  do  not  desire  counsel  to  state  that  as  a  fact  until  it 
is  diown  to  be  such. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Isn't  that  what  this  witness  has  just  testified  to? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  don't  so  understand  it.  He  believes  that  these 
were  the  first  shots  that  were  fired  at  his  automobile. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Yes.    Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  want  the  record  to  be  perfectly  clear.  I  under- 
stood you  to  be  saying  in  the  record  that  this  was  actually  the  first 
shooting  in  the  entire  controversy.  Of  course  this  witness  is  not 
competent  to  testify  as  to  that.  He  simply  says  that  this  was  his  first 
experience  in  any  shooting. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  time  of  day  was  it  that  this  shooting  oc- 
curred! 

The  Witness.  It  was  about  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  Austin.  In  the  afternoon? 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ArsTiji.  Where  were  the  parties  stationed  or  located  that  were 
doing  the  shooting? 
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The  Witness.  They  were  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  half 
way  between  the  tent  colony  and  where  we  were  and  running 
toward  us. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  ? 

The  Witness.  And  running  towards  us.  That  was  in  on  the  west 
side  of  the  main  line  of  the  C.  &  S. 

Mr.  Austin.  Out  in  the  open  field  there  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Did  you  state,  Mr.  Chapin,  that  while  the  bullets  were  flying 
around  you,  striking  all  about  you,  you  stopped  your  automobile  and 
got  down  and  examined  the  tire? — A.  The  driver  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  rest  of  the  party  get  out? — A.  We  did. 

Q,  And  stood  around  the  automobile,  with  the  bullets  flying 
around  ? — A.  We  did. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  were  fired  while  you  were  in  that  posi- 
tion?— A.  Well,  while  we  were  in  that  position  I  would  say  prolmbly 
there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  20. 

Q.  Did  they  striRe  in  your  immediae  vicinity? — A.  There  were 
some  that  struck  probably  20  feet  in  front  of  us,  and  some  were  very 
close  to  our  ears. 

Q.  You  mean  they  struck  close  to  your  ears? — A.  No;  they  didn't 
strike  close  to  our  ears.     You  could  hear  them  going  by. 

Q.  I  wondered  if  they  hit  the  automobile  as  you  stood  around  it? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  that  the  tires  were  intact,  as  a  matter  of  fact? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  whether  the  tires  had  been  nipped  by  the  bul- 
lets?— A.  Didn't  examine  them  closely. 

Q.  I  wondered  if  you  did  subsequently? — A.  No;  no,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Found  no  marks  on  the  machine  at  all? — A.  I  didn't  look 
closelyf  or  that. 

Q.  Why  were  you  and  Mr.  Felts  and  the  other  members  of  the 
party  going  to  Hastings  that  day? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
their  business.    My  business  was,  I  missed  the  train. 

Q.  Could  you  have  gone  on  the  train  that  day  ? — A.  No ;  not  then. 
I  was  too  late  for  the  train. 

Q.  You  don't  know  about  the  other  gentlemen,  though,  whether 
they  could  have  gone  on  the  train  or  not? — ^A.  Well,  Mr.  Holt  prob- 
ably could.    I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  What  about  Mr.  Felts ;  did  he  come  from  Denver  with  you,  or 
was  he  on  the  train  ? — A.  No,  sir.     Mr.  Who  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Felts. — A.  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  he  was  in  the  automobile  ? — A.  Mr.  Belk. 

Q.  I  misunderstood  you.  I  understood  you  to  testify  that  Mr. 
Felts,  Mr.  Belk,  and  Mr.  Larson A.  Mr.  Belk  and  Mr.  Belcher. 

Q.  Mr.  Belk  and  Mr.  Belcher?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Belk;  was  he  one  of  Mr.  Felts's  men? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Belcher  was  also  a  Baldwin-Felts  man,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  I 
understood  so.    I  didn't  know  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  understood  also  that  Mr.  Belk  was,  haven't  you?— A. 
I  have  since ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Mr.  Larson  also  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.     He  was 
nmning  a  hotel  down  here — ^the  Corinado  Hotel. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  helping  to  operate  a  machine  gun — 
rapid-firing  gun? — A.   No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  For  whom   Tvas    he   running  the  hotel  here,  if  you  knew? — 
A.  Sir! 

Q.  If  you  kno^w — for  whom  was  he  running  the  hotel  in  Trinidad, 
if  you  know  ? — A.  I  don't  know  who  he  was  running  it  for,  but  he 
was  apparently  connected  with  the  Corinado  Hotel. 
Q.  Tlie  Connado  Hotel  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  other  office  in  town  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  Do  you  know^  w^hether  he  holds  any  position  in  the  C.  F.  &  I  ? — 

A.  1  do  not-  

Mr.  NotrrHCUTT.  Who  is  that  you  are  inquiring  about? 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  first  name  is? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in- 
troduced to  him  as  Mr.  Larson. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Watson? — A.  Well,  I  know  nothing  more  about 
him;  I  only  met  him  one  time;  he  is  driving  an  automobile. 

Q.  Was  he  armed  ? — ^A.  I  think  that  he  was ;  probably  he  may  have 
had  a  six-shooter. 
Q-  Six-shooter;  did  vou  see  him  use  it? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Was  Belk  armed  s — A.  I  saw  no  arms  on  him. 
Q.  You  rather  supposed  he  was  armed,  though,  do  you  ? — A.  Later 
<ai,yes. 

Q-  Did  you  see  him  use  any  guns  in  the  mel6e,  or  six-shooter  ? — ^A. 
Well,  I  saw  him  have  a  rifle  in  his  hands. 

^  Q,  You  saw  him  have  a  rifle  in  his  hands.    Where  did  he  get  that 
rifle! — A.  From  the  machine. 

Q,  Then  there  were  rifles  in  the  machine,  were  there? — A.  There 


Q-  Where  were  they  located;  in  what  part  of  the  machine? — A. 
Well,  somewhere ;  I  believe  it  was  underneath  the  seat,  or  something, 
in  one  of  the  front  seats. 

Q.  How  many  rifles  were  there ;  do  you  know  ? — A.  Three  is  all  I 


Q.  You  saw  three? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  your  men  located  in  the  machine?    Did  you  sit  by 

the  driver ^A.  No. 

Q-  Or  in  the  rear  part? — A.  I  was  in  the  rear  part. 
Q.  Who  sat  with  the  driver  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Belk. 
Q.  And  the  rest  of  you  gentlemen  in  the  rear  seats? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  seats  did  this  automobile  contain? — A.  Well,  as  I 
remember  it  there  was  the  front  seat,  and  then  there  was  a  rear  seat, 
and  small  seats  on  the  side. 

Q.  Two  small  seats? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  turn  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  were  all  these  seats  occupied? — A.  I  can't  say  that  all  of 
th^n  were. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sit ;  facing  the  front  of  the  machine?— A.  Where 

did  I  sit? 

Q.  Did  you  sit  in  the  rear  seat,  looking  forward A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  on  one  of  the  small  seats? — A.  Jn  the  rear  seat. 
Q-  Who  sat  with  you?— A.  Mr.  Holt. 
Q.  Mr.  HaU,  did  you  say?— A.  Mr.  Holt. 
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Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Holt? — A.  He  is  connected  with  the  Western 
Stores  C!o. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  I  believe  he  is  manager  of  a  store  for 
them ;  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Was  he  armed? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  anything. 

Q.  Who  held  the  rifles  during  the  shooting  from  the  automobile? — 
A.  Mr.  Belk,  Belcher,  and  Larson. 

Q.  Those  three,  and  those  three  only,  so  far  as  you  saw  ? — A.  Those 
three  only,  so  far  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  You  were  shooting  then  ? — ^A.  I  didn't.  Had  nothing  to  shoot 
with. 

Q.  Did  you  get  out  of  the  automobile  at  any  point  to  do  the  shoot- 
ing?— A.  We  didn't  get  out  of  the  machine — ^tney  didn't  get  out  of 
the  machine  to  do  the  shooting;  they  got  out  to 

Q.  Did  they  do  some  shooting  at  that  time? — A.  They  probably 
fired  one  or  two  shots  altogether. 

Q.  Who  did? — ^A.  Either  Mr.  Belk  or  Mr.  Belcher.  I  can't  say 
whether  both  or  one  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  from  the  machine  and  how  many 
outside? — A.  From  tJie  machine? 

Q.  Yes;  altogether. — ^A.  There  might  have  been  one  or  two  after 
we  started ;  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  that  were  fired  from  the  machine? — ^A. 
Not  over  two,  if  there  were  that  many. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  first  instance,  before  you  stopped  alto- 
gether?— A.  There  wasn't  any  fired  before  we  stopped. 

Q.  None  at  all?  You  say  there  were  how  many  shots  fired  after 
the  party  left  the  machine  and  got  on  the  ground? — A.  Fired  by 
whom  ? 

Q.  By  the  members  of  your  party. — A.  Well,  there  couldn't  have 
been  over  two  or  three  at  the  most  while  we  were  out  of  the  machine. 

Q.  You  think  that  all  of  the  gentlemen  holding  guns  fired  once? — 
A.  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Larson  fired  at  all.  I  was  wondering  why 
he  didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  fall  as  the  result  of  their  shooting? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  In  which  direction  did  you  shoot  or  did  the  members  of  your 
party  shoot? — A.  I  can't  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  In  the  direction  of  these  men  who  were  coming  toward  the  ma- 
chine?— A.  In  that  direction  probably;  I  don't  know  whether  they 
were  shooting  to  hit  or  not.     It  was  in  that  general  direction. 

Q.  Was  that  the  direction  of  the  tent  colony  at  Ludlow  ? — ^A.  The 
tent  colony  was  probably  slightly  to  the  left. 

Q.  But  it  was  in  that  general  direction,  was  it? — ^A.  In  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  tent  colony ;  the  tent  colony  would  be  probably 
from  a  line  between  us  and  them;  at  that  time  it  was  probably  200 
yards  to  the  left. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  anmiunition  in  the  machine  or  were  the  men 
carrying  tielts  with  cartridges? — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  seeing 
any  ammunition  in  the  car.  I  think  they  took  it  out  of  their  pockets 
and  loaded  up  the  guns. 

Q.  Out  of  their  pockets? — ^A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  The  guns  were  not  loaded,  then,  when  they  began? — ^A.  They 
weren't  loaded  until  the  trouble  was  anticii>ated. 

Q.  Until  what? — ^A.  Until  trouble  was  expected. 
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Q.  Until  it  was  expected — when  was  it  expected? — A.  About  the 
time  we  raised  that  hill  there. 

Q.  And  then  they  pulled  their  guns,  did  they,  and  loaded  the 
guns  I — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  didn't  know  why  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  going? — A.  No;  I  didn't  know  their  business. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  why  they  were? — A.  No,  sir;  we  didn't  state 
each  others  business  at  all. 

Q.  Who  picked  you  up  to  attend  the  party  ?  Under  what  circum- 
stances were  you  asked  to  take  this  trip  by  automobile? — A.  The 
circumstances  were  these :  I  was  requested  to  be  in  Trinidad  in  regard 
to  some  New  Mexico  equipment,  to  see  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Murray 
proposed  going  out  there  in  the  afternoon  with  the  machine — ^to 
Hastings — and  about  the  time — it  was  too  late  to  catch  a  train,  and 
he  couldn't  go — ^he  had  other  business.  So  it  was  up  to  me  to  get 
out  there  is  some  way. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Mr.  Murray  who  is  in  the  room? — A.  Yes.  So  I 
learned  that  this  machine  was  going  out  and  that  they  had  room 
for  passengers. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Murray  had  intended  to  go? — A.  He  had  intended 
to  go.    He  and  I  ha^  intended  to  go  together. 

Q.  Was  it  his  machine  or  some  one  else's ;  did  he  say  ? — A.  I  don't 
think  it  was  his  machine :  I  don't  know  whose  machine  it  was. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  hired  automobik  or  in  the 
service  of  the  sheriff? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  under- 
stood the  machine  was  going  there  and  that  it  took  passengers. 

Q.  Did  any  one  of  th^e  gentlemen  state  their  purpose  in  going 
out — Mr.  Belk,  Mr.  Belcher,  Mr.  Holt,  or  the  chauffeur,  or  Mr. 
Watson? — A.  Didn't  give  each  other's  business  at  all. 

Q.  And  I  presume  you  didn't  talk  to  the  driver — ^Watson? — ^A.  No; 
never  spoke  to  him  at  all. 

Q.  You  returned  from  Ludlow  station,  did  you — you  returned  to 
Ludlow  station  and  took  the  train  there,  did  you? — A.  Yes;  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  down  there? — A.  I  walked. 

Q.  Were  you  molested  anywhere  along  the  road? — A.  Not  in  going 
down  there ;  no. 

Q.  Were  you  alone? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  molested  on  your  way  to  Barnes  Station? — A.  We 
were  stopped ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened? — A.  Well,  as  we  passed  the  tent  colony  some 
fellow  came  out  there  with  a  gun. 

Q.  ^Vho  was  with  you  on  that  occasion? — A.  Nobody  but  the 
driver  and  myself. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  automobile  at  that  time? — A.  No;  not  in  the 
automobile;  I  was  in  the  Tollerberg  hack. 

Q.  In  the  hack  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  took  place. — A.  Well,  altogether — or  at  that  par- 
ticular point  ? 

Q.  At  that  particular  time.  You  said  vou  were  stopped. — A.  This 
man  came  out  with  a  gun,  and  he  stopped 
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Q.  Then  talked  to  you,  did  he? — A.  He  didn't  talk  to  me;  he 
talked  to  the  hack  driver. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  happened? — A.  We  talked  there  a  little  while, 
and  I  couldn't  understand  all  that  was  said. 

Q.  Was  he  foreign  ? — A.  How  ? 

Q.  Was  he  foreign  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  What  language  did  he  talk  in  ? — A.  I  don't  kno^v — broken 
English  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Broken  English? — A.  Yes;  not  good  English. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  understand  him? — A.  I  could  understand  some 
things.  He  wanted  to  know  where  we  was  going.  We  said  we  were 
going  to  the  train.  "  Who  you  got  with  youl  "  "  Don't  know.-' 
"  Where  is  he  from  ? ']    "  Ludlow." 

Q.  And  did  anything  special  happen  or  did  you  go  after  this 
conversation? — A.  He  looked  in  the  window  at  me  and  said,  *'A11 
right,  go  on.'' 

Q.  What  day  were  you  in  this  conveyance  ? — A.  TMiich  conveyance, 
the  hack? 

Q.  The  one  you  have  just  testified  to. — A.  The  morning  of  the  10th. 

Q.  What  day  did  you  walk  down  to  Ludlow  Station  ? — A.  The 
morning  of  the  10th.  " 

Q.  Same  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  early. 

Q.  Did  you  see  people  around  that  morning  in  the  distance? — 
A.  I  saw  a  few  around  the  tent  colony. 

Q.  Men  or  women,  or  both  ? — A.  Men.  I  didn't  notice  any  women. 
I  saw  quite  a  number  as  I  was  on  the  road  to  Barnes,  but  in  passing 
from  Hastings  to  Ludlow  there  was  very  few  I  saw. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  walk  out  to  the  station? — 
A.  Started  somewhere  about  5.80  from  Hastings. 

Q.  And  reached  the  station  what  hour? — A.  Well,  it  was  just  in 
time  to  see  the  train  pull  out  ahead  of  me — something  before  7  o'clock. 

Q.  And  what  time  were  you  stopped  that  morning  by  the  man  with 
the  gun? — A.  Well,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood,  I  guess,  of  7.45,  I 
would  say — in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  You  say  you  left  Ludlow — ^you  left  Hastings  about  5.30? — 
A.  Well,  between  5.30  and  6. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  to  Ludlow  ? — A.  About  2  miles  and  a  half,  I  guess, 
from  where  I  was. 

Q.  Well,  the  train  didn't  leave  Ludlow  until  about  7.20,  did  it? — 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Your  walk  was  a  very  leisurely  one,  was  it? — A.  It  was  very 
leisurely,  simply  because  I  had  considerable  baggage  to  carry. 

Q.  It  was  leisurely? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  carrying? — A.  Two  suit  cases  and  a  satchel. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  You  spoke  of  this  party  looking  in  the  window  at  you  while 
you  were  on  the  hack? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Better  explain  what  sort  of  a  hack  it  was. — A.  Well,  it  was  a 
hack  that  had  tne  seats  running  lengthwise  on  each  side. 

Q.  Inclosed,  was  it? — A.  It  was  inclosed  with  glass  on  the  side. 

Q.  Something  of  the  nature  of  the  old  Concord  stages  ? — A.  Some- 
thing of  that  kmd. 
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Q.  But  not  with  roller  springs  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  you — ^you  have  S>ld  us  all  of  the  conversation  between 
thisparty  who  stopped  you  and  the  driver  that  you  can  recall? — 
A.  Well,  that  is  all  I  could  catch  of  it 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  occurred  on  that  trip? — ^A.  Between 
there  and  Barnes? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No;  nothing. 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  you  saw  a  good  many  people  around  the  tent 
colony  there.  State  whether  or  not  you  saw  a  good  many  around  the 
depot — ^A.  Well,  there  was  probably  a  dozen  or  more  around  the 
depot,  in  and  out. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  them  as  strikers  ? — A.  Why,  I  took  them  to 
be  such. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  doing  there? — A.  I  don't  know 
what  they  were  doing  there ;  no. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  you  made  tlie  raise  of  the  hill,  and  you  expected 
trouble  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  prompted  that  expectation? — A.  Well,  I  had  been  ad- 
vised that  tmngs  were  getting  kind  of  bad  out  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  on  the  ground  that  led  you  to  believe  it  ? — 
A.  Xo,  not  then. 

Q.  Had  you,  that  time,  seen  these  parties  coming  toward  you 
from  the  tent  colony  ? — A.  Had  we,  before  we  raised  the  hill  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  don't  understand  that  the  witness  testified  that 
people  were  coming  from  the  tent  colony  toward  him. 

Tne  WrrNESS.  From  that  direction. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Well,  that  is  different.  That  was  your  testimony, 
was  it? 

Mr.  NoRTHCx^TT.  Make  it  from  that  general  direction. 

Q.  You  hadn't  seen  the  parties  approaching  imtil  after  you  gained 
the  raise  of  the  hill  ? — A.  Until  we  ascended  the  hill,  you  might  say, 
because  it  was  impK)6sible  to  see  that. 

Q.  Did  you  load  j^our  gun  before  you  saw  the  parties? — ^A.  I 
think  we  loaded  the  guns  when  they  saw  them  there. 

Q.  Had  any  shots  been  fired  before  they  loaded  their  guns? — ^A. 
No;  I  don't  Believe  they  had. 

Q.  But  the  shots  had  been  fired  before  you  stopped  the  auto? — A. 
Ye5,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT,  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  Who  advised  you  that  you  were  likely  to  have  trouble  up 
where? — A.  Well,  from  newspaper  accounts  and  talking  to  some  of 
the  boys. 

Q.  Some  of  the  boys  in  the  automobile? — A.  No;  not  more  than 
one.  One  had  made^had  stated  a  little  occurrence  that  occurred 
when  they  were  netting  some  pay  money,  I  believe,  from  Barnes. 

Q.  Who  was  that  one  that  spoke  about  the  matter  ? — A.  Mr.  Holt. 

Q.  At  what  point  did  you  discuss  this  matter  with  Mr.  Holt,  do 
you  remember? — A.  He  made  some  remarks  about  it  between  there 
and  Trinidad.  I  can't  remember  exactly  what  it  was:  just  a  little 
occurrence — that  they  thought  they  was  going  to  be  held  up. 

Q.  Who  ffot  out  the  gims  and  who  loaded  them  ? — A.  Mr.  Belk, 
Belcher,  ana  Larson. 
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Q.  Were  they  drawn  from  under  the  seat — was  there  an  opening 
that  lowered  itself  so  they  could  be  taken  right  out  on  the  back  part 
of  the  automobile,  or  was  it  necessary  for  the  drivers  and  others  to 
get  up  in  front,  to  lift  the  seats,  in  order  that  the  guns  might  be 
taken  out? — A.  It  wasn't  necessar}^  for  him  to  stop.  As  I  remem- 
ber, thev  were  laying  in  the  bottom  of  the  automobile.  Probably 
there  nnght  have  been  a  rug  or  something  over  them. 

Q.  Then  they  were  right  under  the  driver's  feet,  if  you  remem- 
ber?— A.  Under  the  rear  of  it. 

Q.  Did  I  misunderstand  you  when  I  got  the  impression  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  seat  ? — A.  1  guess  you  must  have  misunderstood  me. 
I  didn't  mean  it  that  way  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  any  of  tliese  rifles  had  Maxim  silencers 
on  them  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  Maxim  silencers  are? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any  of  them  attached  to  the  barrels  of  the 
guns? — A.  No. 

(Witness  excused.) 

B.  S.  Larson  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  l)een  first  duly 
sworn  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcitt: 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  your  name. — A.  B.  8.  Larson. 

Q.  Mr.  Larson,  where  do  vou  reside  ? — A.  Trinidad. 

Q.  And  your  vocation? — A.  Well,  I  have  been  in  the  hotel  business 
up  until  about  a  week  ago. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  during  the  month  of  October,  1013? — 
A.  I  w^as  running  the  Corinado  Hotel. 

Q.  In  what  place  i — A.  Corinado. 

Q.  In  what  city?— A.  Trinidad. 

Q.  This  citv  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  went  to  Hastings — from  Trinidad  to 
Hastings— on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1913.— A.  We  did  <ro  by  auto- 
mobile. 

Q.  By  automobile?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  composed  the  party? — A.  Mr.  Belcher.  Mr.  Belk,  ilr. 
Watson,  and  myself,  and  the  store  manager  from  Hastings,  and  the 
gentleman  who  just  testified. 

Q.  Mr.  Chapin?— A.  Mr.  Chapin. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  anything  unusual  occurred  on  tliat  trip. — 
A.  You  want  me  to  tell  the  story? 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  you  to  do,  in  your  own  way,  just  as 
clearly  and  as  briefly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Ask  the  witness  to  tell  what  he  saw  and  not  what 
he  heard  from  others. 

A.  The  machine  was  leaving  the  hotel  that  day,  and  Belk  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  to  take  a  ride,  and  I  said,  "  Yes.''     He  jumped  in  the 

machine 

Q.  By  the  way,  was  Mr.  Belk  boarding  at  your  place  at  that 

time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead.— A.  We  left  the  hotel  about  half-past  1,  and  I  judge 
it  took  about  an  hour  to  drive  out  as  far  as  the  Berwind  Canyon, 
and  after  we  had  passed  the  small  hill  the  other  side  of  Berwind 
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Canyon  they  come  out  where  we  could  see  toward  the  tent  colony, 
and  we  saw  a  big  crowd  of  men  coming  across  from  the  tent  colony. 

Q.  Let  me  stop  you  there  just  a  moment.     You  say  after  you  had 

crossed  the  Berwmd  Canyon  ? — A.  Mouth  of  the  Berwmd  Canyon,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  where  you  were  relative  to  this  beer  station  or 

warehouse  at  the  time  you  saw  these  men  ? — A.  Why,  that  is  the  first 

time  we  seen  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  beer  station  is — as  they  call  it  out 
there? — Jl.  The  place  they  call  the  stone  saloon? 

Q.  No,  I  think  not;  I  tliink  they  call  it  a  brewery  sometimes.  Do 
you  know  where  Green's  ranch  house  is? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  from  that? — A.  Well,  we  were  between  the 
Hastings  Canyon  and  Green's  ranch  house. 

Q.  Between  the  canyon  and  Green's  ranch  house  going A.  To 

Hastings. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  what  you  saw. — A.  Just  as  soon  as  we  got 
out  in  the  open,  and  I  should  judge  half-way  between  there  and 
Hastings  Canyon,  these  men  were  running  and  I  thought  at  that 
time  they  were  playing  baseball  or  something  down  there. 
Q.  What  men? — ^A.  The  men  coming  from  the  tent  colony. 
Q.  The  men  from  the  tent  colony?     In  what  direction  were  they 
coining? — A.  Toward  us. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  And  then  the  dirt  started  to  kick  up  around  the 

machine  and  we  could  hear  the  bullets  whistling  by,  and  we  come  to 

die  conclusion  that  there  was  shooting.    I  asked  Belcher  and  Belk  if 

that  wasn't  shooting.    This  was  the  first  time  that  I  was  ever  under 

fire  and  by  that  time  Belk*  and  Belcher  had  got  the  machine  stopped 

and  were  too  btisy  to  answer  any  questions.     Belk  got  out  of  the 

machine  first — or  Belcher — and  shot  two  shots  and  then  it  seemed 

the  strikers  stopped  firing,  and  Belk  told  Belcher  not  to  fire  any 

more.    We  stood  there  a  little  while  and  got  back  in  the  machine  and 

the  chauffeur  started  the  machine  and  we  drove  around  and  went  up 

Hastings  Canyon,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  around  the  turn  they  started 

to  shooting  again.    We  kept  on  going  without  answering  the  fire 

until  we  got  up  to  Hastings  and  stayed  in  Hastings  I  guess  about  an 

hour  and  started  back. 

Q.  Were  those  two  shots  fired  by  Mr.  Belcher  the  only  shots  fired 
by  that  crowd? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  stopped  on  the  injunction  of  Mr.  Belk  so  to  do? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  come  back  with  the  auto? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  you  had  arrived  in  Hastin^^s  was  it  until 
you  started  on  your  return? — A.  About  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Q.  Anyone  so  with  you? — A.  Well,  there  was  Watson,  Belk, 
Belcher,  'myself  and  the  little  fellow  Alexander  that  has  been  killed 
since. 

Q,  Angus  Alexander  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  the  party  that  was  killed  on  the  28th  of  October? — 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  The  Belcher  to  whom  you  alluded,  what  became  of  him? — 
A  He  was  killed  here  in  Trinidad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  ? — ^A.  About  the  18th  or  19th  of  November, 
I  guess. 
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Q.  Yes.  Go  on.  Did  anyone  accompany  you? — A.  Well,  there 
was,  I  guess,  10  or  12  men  on  horseback. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  Well,  they  were 

Q.  Their  vocation — I  don't  presume  you  know  their  names — ^were 
thev  guards? — A.  Marshal  and  guards  from  Delagua  and  Hastings. 

Q.  Go  on.  What  road  did  you  start  back? — A.  The  same  road 
we  went  up  on. 

Q.  Coming  down  the  road  leading  to  Trinidad,  was  it  the  one  that 
crosses  under  the  C.  &  S.  bridge,  south  of  Ludlow  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  took  place? — A.  We  come  back  and 
we  got  just  about  the  same  place  we  was  before  and  some  one  began 
to  fire  at  us  again,  and  we  couldn't  see  anybody  at  that  time.  They 
were  hidden.  And  we  kept  right  on  coming  in  the  car,  and  didn't 
stop  imtil  we  got  under  the  C.  &  S.  bridge,  and  they  fired  at  us  the 
whole  way,  and  one  man  was  hit  on  horseback  before  we  got  under 
the  bridge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  was  hit? — A.  Some  Mexican;  I 
don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  ^Vny  horses  hurt? — \.  One  horse  was  killed. 

Q.  Where  was  it  hit? — A.  Just  the  other  side  of  the  bridge — 
C.  &  S.  bridge. 

Q.  You  say  the  other  side  of  the  C.  &  S.  bridge — is  that  the  east 
or  west  side  of  the  bridge? — A.  I  don't  know — the  direction  toward 
Hastings. 

Q.  Toward  Hastings? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  the  left-hand  side,  looking  north  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  the  man  when  he  got  shot? — A.  He  was  on  the 
horse. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  horse  that^ — did  the  same  shot  wound  the  man 
and  kill  the  horse  ?— A.  Killed  the  horse. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  fired  the  first  shot  on  your  return  trip? — 
A.  Wlw,  you  mean  out  of  the  machine  ? 

Q.  No;  I  mean  who  fired  first — from  which  side  was  it — from  the 
side  of  your  men? — A.  No,  no;  we  didn't  know  anything  about — we 
didn't  see  anybody  to  fire  at. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  see  anybody  to  fire  at  on  that  return  trip  ? — 
A.  Well,  toward  the  last  of  the  firing  there  we  seen  two  or  three  on 
that  steel  bridge. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  that? — A.  Under  the  C.  &  S. 
bridge. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  men  return  the  fire? — A.  Yes;  they  returned 
fire  from  there. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  battle  last  ? — A.  I  guess  we  was  there  prob- 
ably an  hour  and  a  half — under  the  bridge. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  Got  back  in  the  machine  and 
started  to  Trinidad,  and  we  had  got  probably  400  or  500  yards  from 
the  bridge  and  they  were  shooting  at  us  all  the  time,  and  one  shot 
hit  the  machine  and  we  got  back  in  front  of  the  stone  saloon,  and 
put  the  machine  in  front  of  the  stone  saloon,  and  we  returned  fire 
from  there  for  10  or  16  minutes,  and  got  back  in  the  machine  again 
and  started  for  Trinidad,  and  we  was  going  up  to  the  Forbes  tent 
colony,  and  Mr.  Belk  said  if  anvbodv  shot  from  the  tents  not  to 
shoot  back. 

Q.  Not  to  shoot  back? — A.  Not  to  shoot  back. 
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Q.  That  was  the  last  shooting  on  that  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  other  violence  that  occurred 
during  the  strike? — A.  I  dont'  think  there  is  anything  I  know  per- 
>onally. 

Q.  Let  nie  ask  you:  Do  you  recall  the — I  think  about  the  third 
day  after  the  soldiers  arrived,  when  a  number  of  guards  were  brought 
in  from  Berwind  and  Delagua  canyon  to  your  hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  were  disarmed? — A.  They 
were  disarmed. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is,  had  the  arms  been  taken  from  them? — A.  They 
had  no  arms. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  don't  suopose  the  witness  knows  about  that. 

Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  If  you  don't  know,  don't  state.  I  thought  pos- 
sibly he  did  know  was  the  reason  I  asked. 

The  Witness.  I  know  one  party  that  was  taken  by  strikers  and 
disarmed.    I  don't  know  whetner  that  is  the  party  j^ou  mean. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  No;  I  am  referring  to  the  parties  who  came  in 
on  the  Saturday  night  after  the  soldiers  arrived  on  the  ground,  from 
the  north — came  in  on  the  C.  &  S.  train. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  that  night?  They  were  boarding  at  your  hotel, 
were  they? — A.  Yes;  the  morning  of  the  night  of  tne  big  crowd  in 
front  of  Ihe  hotel  ? 

Q.  Yes;  do  you  recall  that  night? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  wHat  took  place. — A.  There  was  a  large  crowd  congre- 
gated on  the  street,  they  had  packed  the  street,  and  Mr.  Larson, 
my  brother,  telephoned  out  to  the  military  headquarters  for  the 
militia  to  come  down. 

Q.  What  were  the  crowds  doing;  what  were  they  saying — shooting 
and  hollering? — A.  They  were  doing  everything  that  was  dirty 

Mr.  CoenoAN.  I  would  rather  the  witness  would  tell  his  own  story, 
rather  than  being  prompted  by  Mr.  Northcutt  as  to  what  they  were 
doing. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  remarks  that  were  made? — A.  They 
were  calling  everybody  scabs  and  scab  herders. 

Q.  Did  you  leam  the  cause  of  their  having  assembled  there? — A. 
Only  that  I  supposed  on  account  of  these  men  being  at  the  hotel. 

Q.  What  men? — A.  These  guards. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  your  brother  phoned — could  you  give  us  an  idea 
how  many  men  there  were  there? — A.  How  many  people? 

Q.  Gathered  around  there,  yes. — A.  Probably  a  thousand  people, 
I  should  judge. 

Q.  You  say  your  brother  phoned  for  the  militia ;  did  they  come? — 
A  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  what  took  place? — A.  The  militia  cleared  the  crowd. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  ? — A.  Probably  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours. 

Q.  By  the  way,  how  long  after  the  arrival  of  these  men  was  it 
mitil  the  crowd  assembled?— A.  Well,  they  assembled  right  away. 

Mr.  NoRTHCtJTT.  You  may  cross-examine. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  What  night  was  this?  What  was  the  date? — A.  This  was  the 
night,  or  two  nights,  after  the  militia  came — I  don't  know  the  date. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Do  jou  rec,all  the  time,  I  think  it  was  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  occasion  of  which  you  have  testified  last,  when 
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Mother  Jones  headed  a  parade  through — or  was  in  a  parade  march- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Trinidad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  she  made  a  speech  in  front  of  your  hotel. — 
A.  During  the  parade  that  day — the  parade  passed  the  hotel  tiie  sec- 
ond time,  and  the  people  in  the  parade  started  to  congregate  in  front 
of  the  hotel,  and  it  gradually  got  so  thick  in  front  of  the  hotel  that 
thev  couldn't  move  up  and  down  the  street.  Mother  Jones  came  along 
and  got  a  chair  and  stood  it  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  got  up  two  or 
three  times  right  in  front  of  the  window  and  talked  to  the  strikers. 
Of  course  I  couldn't  hear  what  she  said ;  I  was  inside  the  hotel. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  what  she  was  saying? — A.  No. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  You  may  cross-examine. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  The  people  who  assembled  around  the  hotel  on  the  night  in 
question  were  citizens  of  Trinidad,  weren't  they? — A.  I  should  judge 
so ;  some  of  them  were,  I  suppose. 

Q.  A  great  number  of  them  ?  You  saw  them,  didn't  you  ?  They 
were  the  people  of  this  town  who  collected  there  on  the  streets  to 
see  what  was  going  on  ? — A.  Strikers,  and  the  people. 

Q.  All  sorts  of  people? — A.  All  sorts  of  people;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  night  did  you  say  this  episode  happened? — A.  I  think 
either  the  first  or  second  night  the  militia  was  m. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  date? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Does  anyone  remember  the  date?  Do  you  [speak- 
ing to  Judge  Northcutt]  ? 

Mr.  NoRTiiGiTTT.  We  can  ascertain  the  date  bv  doing  a  little  calcu- 
lation.   It  was  the  Saturday  after  the  28th  of  October. 

Mr.  Costigan.  In  the  neighborhood  of  November  1  you  are  speak- 
ing of. 

Q.  Did  you  happen  to  be  a  witness  of  the  incident  in  which  I  am 
informed  Mother  Jones  saved  the  life  of  one  of  the  Baldwin-Felts 
men  by  her  personal  appeals? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Well,  what  sort  of  testimony  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  am  asking  the  witness  if  he  saw  it. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  He  is  asking  if  something  happened  which  is  news 
to  us. 

Mr.  Costigan.  It  happened,  in  my  judgment,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
perfectly  proper  question. 

Chairman  Foster.  Ask  the  question,  if  he  saw  that. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  What  night  was  that  ? 

(Question  read.) 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  understands  it  was  the  night  this 
crowd  got  in  front  of  the  Corinado  Hotel. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  As  I  say,  the  wires  were  crossed.  She  was  not 
there  at  that  time  at  all,  and  the  time  to  which  I  alluded  when  she 
made  the  speech  was  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day  some  weeks  previous 
to  that  occurrence.  The  witness  has  testified  he  didn't  hear  her  say 
anything. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  understands  that. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Get  it  right.  It  was  some  weeks  previous  to  the 
coming  of  the  militia. 
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Q.  The  date  to  which  I  am  alluding  is  the  day  of  the  parade — 
that  was  the  one  about  which  the  witness  testified  when  Governor 
Ammons  was  in  Trinidad. — A.  That  was  the  only  time  I  testified 
about  any  parade  was  the  day  she  made  a  speech. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  you  saw  Mother  Jones  speaking  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  the  incident  about  which  I  inquired  ? — 
A.  I  was  a  witness  to  the  whole  thing;  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Felts  and  others  tried  to  break  up  the  parade,  did  they 
not? — No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  of  your  own  positive  knowledge,  do  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  witnessed -everything  that  happened? — A.  That  was 
in  front  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  Then,  were  vou  a  witness  of  Mother  Jones's  appeal  to  the  men 
to  desist  from  mobbing  or  going  after  one  of  the  Baldwin-Felts  oper- 
ators?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  that? — A.  There  was  nothing  like  that  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  We  may  be  able  to  show  the  truth  later. 

Q.  You  simply  testify  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  I  was  stand- 
ing in  the  window  all  the  time  within  5  feet  of  Mr.  Felts. 

Q.  You  saw  everything  that  happened,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  happen?  Now,  will  you  please  tell  us  everything? — 
A.  Well,  the  crowd  started  to  congregate  in  front  of  the  hotel  and 
got  so  packed  up — very  tight — Mowier  Jones  got  out  some  place  and 
got  up  on  the  sidewalk  and  started  to  speak  to  the  crowd,  and  one 
minute  she  would  be  telling  them  to  disperse,  and  the  next  minute 
she  would  fly  up  in  the  air  and 

Q,  I  though  you  said  you  didn't  hear  her  a  moment  ago? — A.  I 
didn't  hear  all  of  it 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  didn't  hear  any? — ^A.  I  heard  part 
of  it 

Q.  You  did  hear  her  telling  the  crowd  to  disperse? — A.  I  heard 
part  of  it.  She  was  out  on  the  sidewalk  an  hour  and  a  half  all  to- 
gether. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  running  the  Corinado  Hotel? — A.  I 
got  the  place  on  June  6. 

Q.  From  a  Mrs.  Thompson?  It  is  owned,  isn't  it,  by  the  C.  F.  & 
I.?-A.  No— by  the  C.  F.  &  I.? 

Q.  Well,  is  it — I  want  to  know. — ^A.  Mrs.  Thompson  owns  it. 

Q.  For  whom  were  you  running  it? — A.  For  myself. 

Q.  Anybody  else  behind  you  in  this  business  venture  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  the  agent  of  the  C.  F  &  I.  in  that  matter? — A. 
I  wish  I  was. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  C.  F.  &  I.,  or  its  people,  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  opera- 
tion of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  your  operation  of  the  hotel  ? — A.  Tenth  of 
this  month. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Oh,  a  little  difference  between  I  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son.  The  contract  she  broke. 

Q.  Some  altercation  resulting  in  your  being  let  out ^A.  (No 

response.) 
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Q.  Was  it  because  of  the  continuous  presence  of  gunmen  around 
the  hotel  that  this  altercation  arose? — A.  Why,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  How  far  will  the  committee  go  into  these  collateral 
matters — a  dispute  that  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  this  strike, 
growing  out  or  a  lease  between  him  and  his  landlady. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Judge  Northcutt  is  testifying. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  am  telling  the  committee  what  you  are  going 
into,  and  you  will  find  that  to  be  true. 

Q.  Are  you  a  deputy  sheriff? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  ? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  for  any  of  the  coal  companies? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  business  for  yourself  when  you  were  running  the 
Corinado  Hotel — ^jou  were  not  employed  by  them ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  Baldwin-Felts  and  other  gunmen  stopped  at  the 
Corinado  Hotel  during  September,  October,  and  November — approx- 
imately, that  you  know? — A.  Why,  there  about  four  or  five,  I  should 
think. 

Q.  Is  that  all  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  it? — A,  The  most  of  them  there  at  any  one  time 
would  be  five. 

Q.  How  many  deputy  sheriffs  were  there? — ^A.  I  don't  know; 
I  don't  know  whether  a  man  is  a  deputy  sheriff  or  not. 

Q.  Your  hotel  was  pretty  well  crowded? — A.  Yes;  the  hotel  was 
crowded  before  the  strike  was  called  and  after. 

Q.  It  was  a  sort  of  a  headquarters  for  the  Baldwin  people  and 
deputy  sheriffs? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  if  they  stopped  there,  you 
would  probably  call  it  their  headquarters. 

Q.  How  many  rifles  and  how  much  ammunition  did  you  or  any- 
body else  have  stored  in  the  hotel  during  that  time? — A.  Why,  the 
only  rifles  I  had  there — Belk  left  there  five  rifles,  and  I  turned  them 
over  to  him  when  he  came  back. 

Q.  Weren't  there  rifles  or  ammunition  stored  in  the  basement  or 
the  cellar  ? — ^A.  Not  for  any  length  of  time. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  Probably  one  day. 

Q.  And  how  manv  of  them? — A.  These  same  rifles. 

Q.  Five?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  ammunition? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  how  much 
there  was;  I  didn't  see  any  ammunition. 

Q.  There  were  different  people  came  into  that  hotel;  were  they 
armed,  more  or  less? — A.  I  don't  know;  they  didn't  make  any  show 
of  arms. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  any,  regardless  of  the  show  they  made? — ^A. 
Once  in  a  while  a  deputy  sheriff  would  leave  his  gun  back  of  the 
desk. 

Q.  Who  is  your  brother — what  are  his  initials? — ^A.  A.  C. 

Q.  Where  does  he  work — where  is  his  employment  ? — A.  The  Col- 
orado Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.  ? — A.  I  guess  for  eight  or  nine  years. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  Different  capacities. 

Q.  ^VTiat  is  he  now  doing? — A.  Chief  clerk. 
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Q.  How  long  has  he  been  chief  clerk? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  was  very  active  during  this  strike,  was  he  not? — A.  He  is 
always  active — I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  he  a  deputy  sheriff  ? — A.  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  charge,  perhaps  with  others,  of  one  of  the 
rapid-fire  guns — did  you  ever  see  a  rapid-fire  gun  here  in  the 
streets? — A.  I  never  seen  one. 

Q.  There  was  one  located  in  the  streets? — A.  I  heard  about  that. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  see  who  was  in  charge  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  armored  automobile  around  your  hotel? — A. 
Not  when  it  was  armored ;  no. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  carrying  rapid-fire  guns  which  at  one  time 
it  carried  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  Hastings  for  on  October  7? — A.  Well,  Mr. 
Belk  asked  me 

Q.  Did  you  go  just  for  a  ride? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  nappen  to  notice  the  rifles  there  when  you  started  for 
the  ride?— A.  Where? 

Q.  In  the  driver's  seat? — A.  I  didn't  see  any  at  that  time — at  the 
time  he  started. 

Q.  The  witness  who  preceded  you  spoke  as  to  having  seen  the  rifles 
in  front — aright  under  tne  seat? — A.  There  were  rifles  in  there,  but  I 
didn't  see  them  at  the  time  the  machine  started  away. 

Q-  They  were  not  called  to  your  attention  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  knew  that  the  men  were  armed  who  started  for  Has- 
tings?— ^A.  Belk  and  Belcher  were  armed. 

Q.  Were  you  armed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  other  idea  than  that  this  was  a  pleasure  trip  ? — A. 
Well,  these  fellows  had  been  out  15  or  16  times,  and  I  had  asked  Belk 
several  times  the  first  time  there  was  an  opening  to  £ake  me  along. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  to  go  for? — A.  Just  to  take  a  ride,  so  that 
I  could  look  around. 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  go  because  of  the  excitement  that  prevailed — 
is  thatpart  of  your  reason  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  your  first  trip  up  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  had  been  up  there  before? — A.  I  had  been  to  Berwind 
before,  but  I  took  a  train. 

Q.  You  had  been  able  to  see  from  the  train  comfortably,  had  you 
not?— A.  See  what? 

Q.  The  country  in  which  you  rode  in  the  automobile — you  could 
see  from  the  train  that  day  vou  had  gone  up  there — you  had  no  diffi- 
culty?—A.  The  what? 

Q.  The  country. — A.  I  had  business  in  Berwind  at  the  time  I  went 
up  there — that  was  all  before  the  strike. 

Q.  You  started  right  back  from  Hastings,  I  think  you  said,  after 
you  reached  Hastings,  and  after  the  shooting? — A.  We  started  back 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  we  got  to  Hastings. 

Q.  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  riding  right  back  into  the  zone 
of  the  firing? — A.  Any  special  reason? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  discussed  as  to  whether  you  should  return  along  the 
road  on  which  there  had  been  so  much  firing? — A  There  never  was 
anything  said  about  it. 

Q.  They  carried  arms  when  they  returned? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  they  have  them  in  their  hands? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  they  did  think  about  it? — A.  I  mean,  nothing  was 
said  there  about  our  not  coming  back. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  accompanied,  were  you  not,  by  about  30  mounted 
guards? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  many? — A.  I  should  judge  about  10  with  us;  pjoe- 
sibly  5  or  6  went  the  other  way. 

Q.  Did  they  follow  the  automobile? — A.  They  were  in  front  of  it. 

Q.  They  were  a  sort  of A.  Bodyguard. 

Q.  You  knew  the  business  of  Mr.  !Belk,  did  you  not,  on  the  day  you 
started  off  from  Trinidad  in  the  automobile? — A.  I  knew  his  msi- 
ness? 

Q.  You  did  know  his  business  that  day,  didn't  you? — A.  I  knew 
what  his  business  consisted  of. 

Q.  And  you  knew  the  business  of  Mr.  Belcher? — A,  I  knew  that 
both  of  them  were  detectives;  that  is  all  I  knew  about  their  busmess. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Holt? — A.  Is  that  the  man  who  has  just 
testified  ? 

Q.  No;  Mr.  Holt  was  also A.  Storekeeper — I  don't  know  him 

by  name. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Watson  that  drove  the  automobile? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  his  business? — A.  Why,  he  was  chauffeur  for  Mr. 
Burt,  I  guess,  at  that  time. 

Q.  He  was  a  deputy  sheriff,  wasn't  he  i — A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that. 

Q.  Belk  and  Belcher  were  deputy  sheriffs  at  that  time? — A.  They 
might  have  been ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  They  never  told  you  anything  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  stated  that  you  stayed  under  the  C.  &  S.  bridge 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half;  were  your  party  firing? — A.  They  were 
trying  to  fire. 

Q.  What  were  you  firing  at  there  ? — A.  Well,  we  would  fire  mostly 
in  the  direction  of  the  shots  that  came  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  to  shoot  at? — A.  We  could  not  see  much — 
just  a  movement  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  Every  once  in  a  while  you  would  see  a  head  or  bodjr,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  you  would  shoot  at  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  very  much  firing? — A.  Yes;  the  firing  was  pretty 
heavy. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  party  shot  guns  on  that  return  trip  ? — A.  I 
guess  everybody  shot  that  was  in  the  party. 

Q.  You  shot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  rifle  were  you  using? — A.  Thirty-thirty,  Win- 
chester. 

Q.  Did  vou  have  any  ammunition  on  your  person — any  sort  of 
cartridges? — A.  I  didn't  have  any  ammunition  at  all;  I  got  some 
after  we  stopped — Belk  and  Belcher  had  ammunition  in  the  car. 

Q.  Did  they  load  up  at  Hastings,  or  was  the  ammunition  already 
provided  in  the  car  ? — A.  We  had  some  going  up,  but  they  got  some 
more  at  Hastings. 

Q.  You  got  a  good  deal  more  at  Hastings — did  you  get  any  more 
guns  ? — A.  I  think  there  was  three  guns  in  the  macnine  going  out. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  coming  oack  ?-^A.  Every  man  had  a  gun. 
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Q.  IIow  many  were  there  in  your  party  coining  back? — A.  Five,  I 
think. 

Q.  Mr.  Chapin  didn't  return? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Holt  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  Larson,  Belk,  Belcher,  and  Watson  in  the  party,  you 
being  Larsen,  who  was  the  fifth  man  coming  back? — A.  Alexander. 

Q.  And  you  had  about  10  men  who  rode  horses,  did  you  say? — 
A.  I  guess  that  many. 

Q.  All  these  men  were  armed,  and  they  were  joining  in  this  shoot- 
ing at  whomsoever  they  could  find  for  mark;  is  that  true? — A.  Well, 
they  all  returned  the  fire  when  they  got  to  the  bridge. 

Q.  Were  vou  joined  by  any  guards  from  any  place  else,  Mr. 
Larson,  on  that  return  trip? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  about  an  hour  and  a  half  what  happened?  You 
finally  decided  you  could  make  the  run? — A.  We  thought  that  the 
firing  had  pretty  nearly  ceased  at  that  time. 

Q.  Had  it  ceased  ? — A.  Just  scattered  shots  once  in  a  while. 
■  Q.  WTiat  direction? — A.  Well,  under  the  bridge  and  on  top. 

Q.  Did  anv  one  of  them  hit  the  automobile  at  anv  time? — A.  One 
shot  hit  it  after  we  left  the  C.  &  S.  bridge  and  started  for  Trinidad. 

Q.  I  mean  while  you  were  stationed  at  the  bridge? — A.  No,  the 
machine  was  back  of  the 

Q.  Then,  finally  you  proceeded  on  your  way ;  did  you  go  without 
any  accx^mpaniment  of  forces? — A.  l^es. 

Q.  You  sin) ply  started  the  machine  and  went  on? — A.  We  didn't 
go  on  through;  we  stopped  again.  They  started  to  fire  as  soon  as 
we  got  in  the  open. 

Q.  Did  you  stop? — A.  We  stopped  the  machine  as  soon  as  we  got 
back  of  the  stone  saloon. 

Q.  And  returned  the  fire? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  shooting  did  you  do  on  that  occasion? — A.  Probably 
10  or  12  shots. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  long? — A.  Not  long. 

Q.  And  then  you  proceeded  on  your  way? — A.  Yes. 

H.\RRY  C.  Farbkr,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Judge  Northciti': 

Q.  You  have  been  sworn? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  you  have  stated  your  name? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  T\Tiat  is  your  vcx-ation? — A.  I  am  agent  for  the  C.  &  S.  at 
Ludlow. 

Q-  At  Ludlow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  down  there? — A.  About 
eight  months. 

Q.  Last  past? — A.  Last  past. 

Q.  Were  you  there  en  the  7th  day  of  October,  1913? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  this  shooting  about  which  testimony 
has  been  given  here  this  morning? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  date 
that  this  occurred. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  occasion  of  an  automobile  in  which  Mr.  Belk 
and  others  were  going  by  Ludlow  and  got  fired  on? — A.  I  remember 
the  automobile,  but  I  do  not  know  who  was  in  it. 
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Q.  You  remember  where  that  has  been  referred  to  as  the  automo- 
bile battle? — A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  at  Ludlow. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  all  that  you  know  about  it — A.  The  first  I 
lieard  was  some  firing,  and  our  Iso.  9  train,  which  is  a  combination 
train,  was  at  the  depot  at  the  time.  I  climbea  up  on  the  caboose  of  No. 
i>  train  to  see  what  the  firing  was.  After  I  had  climbed  up  on  the  car 
the  firing  was  still  continuing,  and  there  was  an  automobile  up  the 
road  just' about  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the  depot. 
The  automobile  at  the  time  I  got  up  on  the  train  was  standing,  out 
there  was  a  number  of  men  in  the  field  west  of  the  tracks  near  the 
tent  colony.    When  I  was  there  the  firing  was  from  both  sides. 

Q.  Now,  were  these  men  between  the  automobile  and  the  tent 
colony? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  see  fired  from  the  automobile  crowd? — 
A.  It  was  very  difficult  to  tell  from  whence  the  shots  were  coining. 

Q.  But  you  heard  shots? — A.  Because  it  is  quite  a  distance  each 

Q.  How  long  did  it  last? — A.  I  should  judge  between  5  and  10 
minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shooting  between  the  same  parties  later  in 
the  day? — A.  I  saw  some  shooting,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
the  same  parties  or  not.- 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  result  of  that  shooting? — A.  In  what  way  do 
you  mean  ? 

Q.  Was  anybody  injured ;  that  is,  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge  ^A.  l^o ;  I  seen  no  one  shot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  began  that  shooting  there  ? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  9th  of  October? — A.  I  don't  remember 
the  date. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  killing  of  Mac  Powell  ? — A.  I  remember 
hearing  of  it, 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  day  that  he  was  alleged  to  have  been 
killed  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  all  you  know  about  that — A.  I  know  noth- 
ing in  particular  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  that? — Q.  I  seen  nothing  of  that — it  was 
below  the  depot. 

Q.  By  the  way,  how   far  from  the  depot  is  the  Ludlow  t^nt 
colony  ? — A.  I  should  judge  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
•   Q.  Yon  know  the  people — a  great  many  of  them — in  the  tent 
colony? — A.  Well,  a  few. 

Q,  Has  it  been  your  opportunity  to  see  them  frequently? — A.  It 
has. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  what  the  custom  of  the  parties  from  that 
tent  colony  was  from  the  time  of  its  inau^ration  there  up  to  the 
advent  of  the  militia  as  to  meeting  the  trains  that  come  from  Lud- 
]ow — the  passenger  trains. — A.  Well,  there  was  a  number  of  parties 
at  the  train,  but  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  from  the  tent  colony 

or  not. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  any  parties  came  frcwn  the  colony? — 
A.  Well,  there  was  usually  one  or  two  representatives  from  the  colony 

there. 
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Q.  And  the  other  persons  you  do  not  know? — A.  I  do  not  know 
lite  rest  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  were  from? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  did  they  usually  do  on  the  incoming  of  these  trains? — 
A.  Well,  frequently  they  sang  songs,  which  was  only  on  a  few 
<)Ccasions. 

Q,  What  songs  would  they  ordinarily  sing? — ^A.  They  would  sing 
union  songs  usually. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  take  hold  of  anybody  there  or  bother 
them  in  any  way? — A.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  parties  who  were  molested  ? — A.  One  party  in 

6 articular  was — I  believe  his  name  was  Rogan,  or  some  such  party. 
[e  was  a  one-armed  individual. 
Q.  What  did  they  do?— 7A.  Would  you  like  to  have  this  story  in 

full?  ^  ;  ^ 

Q.  Yes,  please. — A.  To  commence  with  it,  this  partv  came  into 
the  office  about  30  minutes  before  the  train  was  due;  Ko^n,  I  be- 
lieve is  his  name.  He  came  to  the  office  and  came  to  the  window  and 
asked  for  the  agent,  which  was  quite  uncommon,  because  he  was 
usually  busv.  I  went  to  the  window  to  see  what  he  wanted  there, 
and  he  tried  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  so  forth.  I  asked  him  what 
his  business  was  with  the  agent,  and  he  explained  to  me  that  at  one 
time  he  was  a  special  agent  for  the  SanfcEt  Fe,  and  he  was  in  an 
intoxicated  condition.  I  asked  the  party  to  keep  quiet,  and  then,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  there  was  a  numoer  of  people  in  the  waiting 
room  at  the  time,  and  he  explained  what  he  had  been  doing;  said  he 
was  a  mine  ffuard  at  Delagua,  and  was  going  to  Denver,  I  believe, 
find  he  pulled  out  some  handcuffs  and  flashed  them,  and  I  went  out- 
side and  had  him  put  the  handcuffs  in  his  pocket,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  quarrel somCj  and  he  also  went  outside  and  started  trouble  out- 
s>ide.  I  went  outside  and  brought  him  in  and  sat  him  down  and  told 
him  to  keep  quiet  there  until  the  train  approached.  I  advised  him 
to  get  on  the  train  as  soon  as  consistent,  but  instead  of  getting  on 
the  train  as  I  had  instructed  him  to  do  he  walked  along  outside  of 
the  train  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket — I  don't  know  why.  I  went 
up  to  him  and  told  him  to  get  on  the  train.  Well,  he  waited  imtil 
the  train  was  moving,  when  he  went  to  get  on,  and  some  person  whom 
I  (Icn't  know — as  the  train  was  moving — pulled  him  off  the  train 
and  assaulted  him. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  the  parties  were? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  were  from  the  strike  colony  or 
I'ot  ? — A.  T  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  of  that  nature  that  you  saw  at  that 
time? — A.  Well,  on  one  other  occasion  I  believe  there  was  a  party — 
which  I  didn't  see — only  after  it  occurred 

Q.  Never  mind  that.  Were  you  there  on  the  25th  of  October? — A. 
I  don't  remember  any  particular  dates.  I  was  there  on  the  25th  of 
October. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  Saturday  preceding  the  big  battle 
in  Berwind  canyon — were  you  there  at  that  time? — A.  I  donT  know 
just  what  you  call  the  big  battle. 

Q.  You  remember  the  last  battle,  don't  you? — A.  The  armored 
train?   I  believe  the  last  battle  was  the  armored  train. 

Q.  That  was  at  Ludlow  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  that,  did  they  have  a  battle? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  armored  train  was  there  on  the  27th  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  was 
the  date.  It  was  the  Saturday  before  the  Monday  on  which  the 
armored  train  came  in. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that  battle — tell  us  what  you  saw. — A.  I  saw 
the  men  going  up  and  down  the  track  carrying  arms. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  that  you  saw  them  first? — A.  I 
believe  it  was  shortly  after  dinner — probably  after  12  o'clock. 

Q.  You  saw  them  carrying  arms — were  the  men  armed?— A.  I 
didn't  examine. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  They  were  at  a 
distance  from  me. 

Q.  Well,  they  weren't  pistols  ? — A.  No ;  they  were  long  firearms — 
shoulder  arms. 

Q.  Such  as  rifles,  shotguns,  etc.  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  they  were  walking  up  and  down  the  track? — A. 
In  the  yards  in  front  oi  the  depot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  came  from? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  were  from  the  tent  colony  or 
not  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  the  presumptions  were 

;Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  don't  care  for  presumptions. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge — ;— 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  tliink  that  is  objectionable. 

Chairman  Foster.  That  woiild  be  an  opinion. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  any  of  them  came  from  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  on  that  day  any  parties  come  out  of  the  tenfr  colony 
with  arms? — A.  I  did  not — it  is  quite  a  ways  from  the  depot,  and  1 
could  not  see. 

Q.  When  did  these  parties  who  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
tracks  in  the  yards,  finally  come? — A.  I  didn't  notice. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  finally? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  at  any  time  during  that  afternoon  they 
went  down  to  the  steel  bridge — ^you  know  the  place  I  mean? — A. 
There  were  a  number  of  men  at  the  steel  bridge. 

Q.  Were  they  at  the  time  you  saw  these  men  in  the  yards? — A. 
X  es. 

Q.  Then  they  were  there  shortly  after  12  o'clock? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  were  there  any  along  the  C.  &  S.  E.  track  in  addition  to 
those  at  the  steel  bridged — A.  That  is  where  these  were  that  I  had 
reference  to  in  front  of  the  depot. 

Q.  Were  there  any  in  the  hills  south  of  there? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  whether  there  was  any  in  the  hills  west  toward 
the  Berwind  canyon? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  the  battle — all  about  it. — A.  I  heard  shots  fired, 
as  I  remember,  shortly  after  dinner.  I  could  not  ascertain  from 
whence  they  came — the  first  shots  that  were  fired — ^because  they  were 
fired  at  practically  the  same  direction  and  position  and  there  was 
some  shots  fired  from  the  steel  bridge,  and  shots  from  in  the  canyon 
south. 

Q.  Were  there  any  responsive  shots — were  there  two  sides  that 
were  firing? — A.  It  was  very  difficult  to  tell  on  account  of  the  echo. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  guards  participating  in  that? — A.  I 
don't  know  who  it  was. 
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Q.  How  lon^  did  the  battle  continue— I  don't  believe  you  told  us — 
just  when  did  it  bepn  ? — A.  Just  shortly  after  dinner. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  the  battle  continue? — A.  Until — off  and 
on— until  about  5  o'clock  as  I  remember  it. 

Q.  Did  the  C.  &  S.  local  come  in  while  the  battle  was  going  on? — 
A.  As  I  remember,  there  was  a  train  passed  through  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  for  this  battle — have  you  any 
reasson  that  you  can  assign  for  it  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  take  up  the  next  battle — let  us  go  back  to  the  time 
Max  Powell  was  killed — do  you  know  whether  any  guards  on  that 
day  came  down  for  a  searchlight? — A.  As  I  remember,  they  did. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  guards  coming  down  for  express  on  one  or 
two  occasions  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  was,  on  these  occasions,  the  conduct  of  the  guards — were 
thev  ffentlemanlv  or  otherwise? — A.  So  far  as  we  were  concerned 
they  were. 

Q.  A\Tiat  was  the  conduct  of  the  strikers? — A.  Toward  us  or 
toward  the  guards  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  would  like  to  have  it  toward  you. 

A.  They  treated  us  like  gentlemen. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  treatment  of  the  strikers  toward  the  guards 
As  they  would  come  down  for  express? — A.  On  one  occasion — at 
night,  I  believe — as  I  remember,  they  came  for  a  searchlight  for  the 
Victor-American  Fuel  Co.  They  were,  as  I  remember,  on  that 
one  day  in  particular — they  had  some  words  with  one  of  the  mine 
guards. 

Q.  Just  one  of  the  party? — A.  Well,  he  was  the  only  party  that 
had  any  trouble  with  tnem  that  I  know  of.  There  were  a  number  of 
people  there  but  they  were  off  by  themselves. 

Q.  They  didn't  participate? — A.  This  one  fellow,  as  T  understand 
it.  was  talking  to  a  cousin  of  his — some  of  his  relations. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Was  this  cousin  of  his  a  mine  guard? — A.  Yes;  so  I  under- 
stand. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Let's  get  to  the  26th  of  October,  the  day  preceding  the  arrival 

of  this  steel  train,  or  whatever  it  was  called A.  I  beleive  that  was 

on  Sunday. 

Q.  Was  there  any  shooting  on  that  day? — A.  I  heard  shooting  up 
in  the  hills  west  of  the  depot. 

Q.  Any  of  it  come  down  toward  the  depot  ? — xV.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  come  close  to  Ludlow? — A.  No;  they  were  in  the  hills. 

Q.  Did  it  come  down  toward  Rameyville? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Now  that  wasn't  a  very  bad  battle? — A.  It  was  not  for  us — I 
don't  know  how  it  was  in  the  hills — there  was  considerable  shooting. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  killed  there? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of  per- 
sonally^ 

Q.  Was  anybody  killed  on  Saturday,  the  25th? — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  By  the  way,  you  know  that  the  battle  of  the  25th  was  a  pretty 
warm  battle,  and  that  the  strikers  retreated  there? 

34643— PT  5—14 6 
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Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  object. 

Chairman  Foster.  That  is  hardly  proper. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  I  can  not  say  that  this  is  a  willing  witness,  or 
that  he  is  our  witness. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  is  your  witness. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  don't  know ;  we  wanted  him  at  any  rate. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  on  the  day  of  the  25th  during  the  battle 
the  strikers  retreated  toward  Barnes? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
They  retreated — I  heard  shots  coming  from  the  bridge  just  between 
Barnes  and  the  Ludlow  station. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  John  Nemo  was  killed  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  easterly  from  the  Colorado  &  Southern  tracks  and  near  to 
the  Colorado  &  Southeastern  tracks  f — A.  I  heard  he  was  killed. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  I  didn't  see 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  ^ee  his  body? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  battle  of  the  27th  ? — A.  That 
was  Monday  preceding  the  Sunday? 

Q.  After  the  Sunday? — A.  After  the  Sunday. 

Q.  When  the  train  came  up? — A.  I  remember  of  the  armored 
train — I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  battle? — A.  I  saw  shots  being  fired  and  I 
heard  bullets. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  WTiere  were  they? — A.  They  were  located  at  or  near  the  steel 
bridge  below  the  depot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  came  from? — A.  I  do  not. 

Bv  Mr.  NoRTiiriTT: 

» 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyl>odv  on  that  day  place  a  frog  on  the  main  line 
of  the  track? — A.  I  didn*t  see  it  placed. 

Q.  Don't  know  anything  about  it,  do  you? — A.  I  heard  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  placed. 

Q.  Fnm  whom  did  y(ni  hear  it? — A.  I  don't  just  exactly  remem- 
ber who  it  was  told  me. 

Q.  Who  was  to  place  it  ? — 

Ml*.  CosTiOAN.  We  object  to  this,  unless  the  witness  knows. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Cos'noAN.  I  didn't  know  but  what  it  was  hearsay. 

The  Witness.  It  is. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  say  so  ? 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  I  think  the  witness  did. 

Mr.  SuTiiERLu\ND.  He  said  he  didn't  know. 

Bv  Mr.  Nortiicutt: 

Q.  Didn't  you  report  that  circumstance  to  Mr.  Abrams? — A.  I 
reported  to  Mr.  Abrams  that  I  heard  it  was  going  to  be  placed  on 
the  track. 

Q.  You  don't  Imow A.  I  didn't  say  so. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  ever  placed  or  not? — A.  No, 
sir :  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Xor   the    purpose    of   it? — A.   They  had   been   placed   on   the 

track — 

Q.  Just  a  luoment.      I  say  you  don't  know  the  pur^)ose  of  it  ? 
Mr.  CosTiGAX.  We  object  to  that,  because  it  is  plainly  hearsay, 
llr.  Xortiici:tt.  I  am  endeavoring  to  ascertain, 
ilr.  CosTiGAX.  The  witness  has  stated  that  he  heard  something. 
Mr,  Evans.  I  think  a  man  raight  answer  if  he  knew  the  purpose 
of  placing  an  obstacle  like  that  on  the  track. 

Tlie  WiT^TESs.  The  purpose  of  placing  an  obstacle  like  that  on  a 
track  would  be  to  derail  a  train. 

Q.  But  you  never  did  learn  whether  or  not  it  was  placed? — A.  I 
never  did.  1  would  like  to  say  that  this  was  to  be  placed  some  dis- 
tince  below  the  depot,  possibly  half  a  mile. 

Mr.  SxTrffERLAXD.  That  was  according  to  the  information  that  you 
received? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EvAKS.  You  reported  it  to  your  superior? 
The  WrrsESS.  Yes,  sir;  I  did;  for  precaution's  sake. 
Q.  By  "  below ''  do  you  mean  soutn  ? — A.  South  of  the  depot. 
Q.  Is  that  toward  the  steel  bridge? — A.  Below  the  steel  bridge. 
Q.  Where  would  it  be  from  the  underground  crossing? — A.  Just 
below,  or  south. 

Q.  You  didn't  talk  with  anybody  about  the  placing  of  that  frog, 
did  you,  or  did  you? 

Mr.  Evans.  iVhat  was  the  question? 

3£r.  XoRTHCUTT.  I  asked  him  if  he  talked  with  anybody  about 
the  placing  of  that  frog? 

A.  I  did ;  with  the  superintendent. 

Q.  Superintendent  of  your  road? — A.  Mr.  Abrams;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  But  nobody  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  talk  with  the  persons  from  whom  you ,  heard  it 
would  probably  be  placed  ? — A.  The  manner  in  which  tfiis  was  heard 
was  as  a  rumor,  that  the  derailer  had  been  taken  up,  and  the  inten- 
tions were  to  place — to  have  the  same  placed  on  the  rail,  as  stated 
before,  about  one-half  mile  south  of  the  depot. 

Q-  Did  you,  or  not,  remonstrate  with  anybody  against  the  placing 

of  the  frog? — A.  As  I  remember,  the  party  that  was  speaking  about 

it,  I  informed  them  at  the  time  that  it  must  not  be  done,  because  no 

one  knew  what  train  was  coming,  and  what  damage  this  might  do; 

and  I  learned  afterward  that  it  was  never  placed  on  the  track,  as 

intended. 

Q.  "As  intended.''  Was  it  placed  at  all? — A.  Xot  that  I  person- 
ally know  of.  I  made  a  trip  shortly  after  that,  and  it  wasn't  on  the 
track  when  I  went  down  to  see  whether  it  had  been  placed  on  the 
track  or  not. 
Q,  Who  was  the  person  to  whom  you  were  talking  about  that? 
Mr.  CosncAN.  The  witness  has  already  answered  tliat  he  does  not 
know. 

Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  I  don't  recall  that  he  answered  that. 

Mr.  CosTiGAX.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  Foster.  He  can  answer  that. 

-L  I  don't  remember. 
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Q.  The  party  was  a  stranger  to  you? — A.  Yes;  it  was  some  of 
the  parties  up  and  down  the  depot — in  front  of  the  yard,  as  I  stated 
before. 

Q.  Some  of  the  parties  in  front  of  the  yard? — A.  That  had  been 
passuag  up  and  down. 

Q.  On  that  day,  or  the  previous  day  ? — A.  On  that  day. 

Q.  Were  they  armed? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  But  you  dfon't  know  where  they  came  from  ? — A.  I  didn't  see. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  ever  see  him  before  or  after  that? 

The  Witness.  Well,  they  were  practically  all  strangers  to  me. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  man  you  were  talking  to,  though,  do  you*  remem- 
ber seeing  him  before  or  since? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  don't.  There  was  a  number  of  them  had 
just — were  speaking  about  it  as  I  came  up. 

Q.  A  number  together? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  just  a  cluster  of 
parties  talking,  as  I  remember  this,  and  T  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Q.  And  then  you A.  Remonstrated.     I  did. 

Q.  Butted  in,  so  to  speak? — A.  I  butted.     I  butted  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  train  messenger  and  mail  train 
having  been  stopped  at  Foi*bes  Junction  some  time  previous  to  that, 
being  lield  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  direct  your  recollection  to  the  occasion,  did  you  upon  the 
same  occasion  advise  your  superior  relative  to  the  propriety  of  hold- 
ing a  train? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  prompted  you  to  do  that? — A.  Do  you  wish  me  to  state 
it  just  as  it  occurred  ? 

Q.  Precisely. — A.  As  I  was  out  in  the  yard — that  is,  the  trackage — 
storage 

Q.  Talk  to  these  gentlemen. — A.  I  came  in  the  office,  and  one  of 
my  oj^erators  by  the  name  of  Hoopert — Mr.  Hoopert — called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  someone  had  phoned  and  asked  for  the 
a^nt ;  but  as  I  was  out,  he  talked  to  them,  and  they  instructed 
him 

Q.  Just  a  moment.  I  think  it  is  objectionable  for  you  to  state 
what  they  told  him  unless  you  heard  it.  Just  tell  the  committee 
what  you  did. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  After  you  talked  wnth  him  what  did  you  do  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  tola  you  ? 

The  Witness.  I  callea  the  superintendent  up  and  said  that  I  would 
find  out  whether  there  was  any  danger  in  allowing  the  train  to  pro- 
ceed or  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? 

The  Witness.  I  went  to  see  the  one  in  charge  of  the  tent  colony — 
Mr.  John  Lawson,  as  I  had  heard 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him? — A.  In,  I  believe,  what  they  called 
their  private  office. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  their  office,  at  the  tent  colony.  And  asked  him 
if,  as  I  had  heard,  they  had  phoned  from  the  tent  colony ;  the  oper- 
ator was  under  the  impression  that  the  phone  had  come  from  the 
tent  colony.  I  immediately  went  to  see  him.  Mr.  Lawson  advised 
me  that  there  had  been  no  one  called  from  his  office,  as  I  remember ; 
and  I  asked  him  about — if  he  figured — contemplated  any  trouble  in 
the  train  approaching.     He  advised  me  to  the  negative,  saying  that 
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it  is  all  right,  that  he  didn't  see  any  danger  in  letting  the  train  come 
forward.  I  called  up  the  superintendent — just  a  moment — Mr. 
Law&on  said  that  if  necessary  he  would  send  a  man  up  the  track  and 
down  the  track,  each  way — direction — to  see  that  the  train  was  not 
molested ;  but  we  did  not  think  that  was  necessary ;  but  I  went  right 
back  to  the  depot,  called  up  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Abrams,  and  ad- 
vised him  as  to  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Lawson,  and  personally  I 
did  not  think  there  was  any  danger  to  the  train  or  the  occupants ;  But 
I  advised  him  that  I  would  send  one  of  my  men  one  way  and  I  would 
go  the  other,  and  meet  the  train,  to  see  if  any  damage  had  been  done 
to  cur  track,  which  we  found  there  had  not  been,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Byknes.  Did  you  go  to  the  steel  bridge? 

The  Witness.  I  went  to  the  steel  bridge. 

Q.  Anybody  there? — A.  There  was,  I  should  judge,  about  12  or 
15 — something  like  that — ^men  at  the  steel  bridge  at  the  time. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  This  was  about  what  time  in  the  day? — A.  As  I  remember, 
between — about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lawson  go  down  to  the  steel  bridge? — A.  No. 

Q.  When  he  said,  "  If  necessary  he  would  see  the  men,"  to  what 
men  did  he  refer? — A.  "  Send  a  man." 

Q.  Oh,  did  he  send  a  man? — A.  He  sent  a  man  down — came  clown 
to  the  depot  shortlj'^  after  I  went  down — arrived  at  the  depot. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  that  man? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where  else  did  he  go? — A.  As  T  remember,  he  waited  at  the 
depot  until  the  train  arrived. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that  occurrence? — A.  I  don't  repiem- 
ber  the  date,  but  I  think  it  was  October  the  25th.    It  was  on  Sunday. 
J  Q.  It  was?     Well,  then,  it  would  be  the  26th,  wouldn't  it?— 

I        A.  Well,  possibly ;  I  couldn't  say  as  to  the  date. 

Q.  It  was  about  the  period  of  those  succession  of  battles,  was  it 
not? — A.  It  was.*    There  was  firing  up  in  the  hills  at  that  time. 

Q.  Up  in  the  hills?— A.  West. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  looking  into  these  matters? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  these  men  whom  you  saw  at  the  steel  bridge 
been  there  at  the  time  you  talked  to  them? — A.  I  had  seen  the  men 
at  the  steel  bridge  all  morning. 

Q.  All  the  morning? — A.  All  the  morning. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  them  when  you  went  down  to  talk  to 
them? — A.  I  instructed  them  that  our  superintendent.  Mr.  Abrams, 
personally  had  given  them  his  word  that  there  would  not  be  any 
guards  or  gunmen  on  that  train. 

Q.  The  train ^A.  Our  No.  1,  that  was  held  at  Forbes  Junction. 

Q.  What  did  they  say?— A.  After  I  had  informed  them,  they 
agreed  that  there  would  be  no  firing  upon  the  train. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  these  men  were  from? — A.  I  don't  know 
the  men;  they  were  foreigners. 

Q.  Strangers  to  you? — A.  Foreigners. 

Q.  Haven't  any  idea  where  they  had  been  residing  previous  to 
that  date? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  they  were  from  the  tent  colony. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  recall  the  occasion  of  the  burning  of  the  section 
house  there  at  Ludlow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Am  I  correct  in  calling  that  a  section  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 


I 
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Q.  Who  had  been  occupyin<r  the  section  house  immediately  pre- 
vious to  its  being  Inirned? 

Mr.  CosTiGAX.  How  far  is  that  from  the  depot? 

Q.  How  far  is  it.  Mr,  AVitness — half  a  mile? — A.  Just  about. 

Q.  Southerly — down  below  the  steel  bridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Near  Ramevville? — A.  Just  about  half  wav  between. 

Q.  Tell  us  who  had  been  occupying  it  immediately  previous  to 
that  time? — A.  Had  been  occupied,  as  I  understand 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Is  that  your  understanding  only,  or  did  you  know? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  was  advised  by  the  sheriff  who  they  were. 

Q.  AVho  were  they? — A.  They  were  to  be — what  they  called  a 
peace  offering  between  the  two;  they  were  to  patrol  and  see  that  one 
side  didn't  molest  the  other. 

Q.  There  came  pretty  nearly  being  an  outbreak  before  they  got 
away? — A.  They  had  a  very  tedious  position,  I  will  admit. 

Q.  In  other  words,  to  make  it  clear,  you  got  the  information  from 
the  sheriff  that  they  were  his  deputies? — A.  His  deputies;  that  is 
what  they  were. 

Q.  There  to  preserve  the  peace? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  between  the  guards  and  the  men  in  the  colonies? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  that  is  right. 

Q.  AVhen  did  they  leave  there? — A.  T  don't  remember  the  daj^  but 
it  was  a  Saturday  l>efore  the  Sunday  and  Monday  which  we  have 
been  talking  about. 

Q.  It  was  the  Saturday  before  the  burning,  too,  was  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  burning  was  on  Monday,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Monday  forenoon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  left  the  Saturday  preceding — either  the  Saturday  or 
Sundav  morning? — A.  During  the  night,  I  understand. 

Q.  t)o  you  know  why  they  left? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Of  your  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  NoRTHCirr.  Yes:  I  am  asking  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  I 
will  ask  him  the  circumstances,  too,  on  which  he  bases  his  testimony. 

A.  The  opinion — yes;  T  know. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  You  only  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Evans.  He  says  he  knows. 

Mr.  Northcitt.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  T  want  to  know  if  the  witness  stated  that  he  simply 
had  an  opinion. 

Q.  Why  did  they  leave — why — give  the  reason. 

Mr.  CosTTGAN.  Did  the  witness  state  that  he  had  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  or  knowledge. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  he  said  he  knew. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  left  there? — A.  Xo;  T  couldn't  say 
that  I  know  why  they  left. 

Q.  T^t  us  have  the  circumstances.  There  was  quite  a  heavy  firing 
on  the  section  house  and  had  been 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  object  to  the  form  of  the  question,  because  it 
assumes  something  whicli  necessarily  calls  for  a  conclusion  and  is 

essentially  leading. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Witness,  state  whether  or  not  there  had 
been  firing  on  that  house  and  toward  the  people  who  had  occupied 
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it  or  were  occupying  it  during  the  Saturday A.  They  had  been 

firing  in  and  around  that  locauty. 
Q.  Considerable? — A.  Verj'  much. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  continue? — A.  From  about  12  o'clock  up  to 
about  5. 

Q.  Was  it  after  that  firing  that  the  deputy  sheriffs  left  there? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  that  Nemo  was  killed? — A.  So  I  heard;  I 
didn't  see  it. 

Q.  Was  Nemo,  do  you  know,  one  of  the  men  who  had  occupied 
the  section  house? — A.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  any  of  them. 
Q.  Didn't  know  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  know  whether  he  was  deputy  sheriff  or  what  he  was? — • 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  furniture,  bedding,  material, 
and  so  forth,  that  was  in  the  section  house  just  previous  to  its  being 
fired  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  became  of  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  became  of  that  ?  State  whether  or  not 
you  saw  any  persons  carrying  mattresses  or  bedding  or  provisions  or 
cooking  utensils  from  that  direction  just  previous  to  the  fire. — A.  I 
did. 

Q.  Previous  to  or  at  the  time  of  it?  Do  you  know  who  they 
were?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  which  direction — from  what  direction  were  they  going? — 
A.  They  were  coming  up  the  track  from  the  steel  bridge. 
Q.  Did  you  notice  where  they  went? — A.  I  did  not. 
Q.  You  lost  track  of  them? — A.  I  paid  no  further  attentioiu 
Q.  They  were  going  north  ? — A.  Tney  were  coming  from  the  steel 
bridge. 
Q.  In  a  northerlv  direction? — A.  Northerlv  direction. 
Ifr.  NoRTHCUTT.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Bv  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  TMiat  time  of  day  was  that  you  saw  these  people  with  mat- 
tr^ses  coming  from  that  direction? — A.  I  didn't  see  any  of  the  mat- 
tresses. 

Q.  Well,  with  the  stuff  you  said? — A.  I  saw,  as  I  remember,  thesi' 
parties  had  a  chair,  I  believe,  and  a  frying  pan ;  the^  were  coming  up 
that  way,  having  a  little  jubilant  time  witli  this  chair  and  frying  pan. 

Q.  What  do  vou  mean  by  "jubilant  time"? — A.  Discussing  what 
thev  were  carrying. 

0-  How — did  you  hear  what  they  said? — A.  No;  I  did  not — at 
some  distance. 

Q.  What  did  they  have — just  these  two  things? — A.  Just  these  two 
things  that  I  remember  in  particular. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  anytning  that  they  said? — A.  I  did  not;  they 
were  foreigners.    I  couldn't  understand  their  language. 

Q.  Oh,  you  couldn't  understand. 

Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  Will  you  ask  him  if  they  were  armed? 

Q.  'WTiat  time  of  day  was  it,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection? — 
A.  About  9  o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  morning? — A.  In  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  smoke  from  that  fire  of  the  section  house? 
In  reference  to  the  fire,  how  long  was  it  before  or  after  that  you  saw 
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this  firing  pan  and  chair  going  up  the  road  ? — A.  The  section  house 
burned  about  2  o'clock  in  the  aitemoon. 

Q.  It  was  about  9  in  the  morning  that  you  saw  the  frying  pan  ? — 
A.  About  9  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Wliere  did  you  first  see  the  men  ?  What  part — where  were  they 
when  you  first  saw  them  with  the  frying  pan  and  the  chair? — A. 
About  a  hundred — between  fifty  and  a  hundred  yards  below  the 
depot. 

Q.  In  what  direction  with  reference  to  the  section  house? — A. 
They  were  south  of  the  depot. 

Q.  Well,  where  was  the  section  house? — A.  South  of  the  depot. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  want  to  know  whether  these  people  were 
armed? 

Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  The  persons  who  were  carrying  the  frying  pan — 
whether  they  were  armed  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  NoRTiicrTr: 

Q.  These  persons  cariying  this  chair  and  frying  pan,  were  they 
armed;  or  any  in  the  crowd  armed  ? — A.  I  didn\  see  any  arms  with 
these  gentlemen.  These  were  the  only  two  in  particular  that  I  paid 
attention  to. 

Q.  Were  there  only  two  in  the  crowd? — A.  These  two  were  to- 
gether. 

Q.  Any  other  persons  near  them? — A.  There  was  a  number  of 
people  passing  up  and  down  the  road  at  this  time. 

Q.  A  great  deal  of  excitement  and  confusion,  was  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  excitement? — A.  The  shooting  that 
had  been  going  on,  I  presume,  before  this  time. 

Q.  A  good  many  |>eople  around  through  the  yards  with  guns  at 
that  time? — A.  Xot  as  I  remember,  this  morning;  that  was  in  the 
mornin«: — I  don't  exactly  remember — there  was — I  can't  recall  any 
arms;  they  were  just  out  patrolling  around,  I  guess. 

Q.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  section  house  was  burning,  I  be- 
lieve you  said  you  saw  it  ? — A.  I  went  down. 

Q.  While  it  was  burning? — A.  While  it  was  burning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  out  there  with  arms  then? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  were  they? — A.  At  the  steel  bridge. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  About  12  or  15, 1  should  think. 

Q.  They  said  nothing  to  you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  you  to  them  ? — ^A.  Yes.  At  first  I  saw  the  smoke,  and  as 
I  was  going  down  I  asked  some  of  the  parties  on  the  bridge  what 
was  burning.  They  informed  me  that  tne  section  house.  I  asked 
them  what  started  the  fire,  and  there  was  no  one  seemed  to  know. 

Q.  At  least  they  didn't  tell  you?— A.  They  didn't  tell  me. 

Mr.  NoRTiicuTT.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  where  these  articles  came  from  that 
these  people  had  in  their  hands? 

The  Witness.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  don't  know  where  they  came  from  ? 

The  Witness.  I  couldn't  nay, 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Your  station  was  in  a  rather  exposed  place  there 
for  several  days,  was  it  not? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sutherland.  Did  you  get  any  extra  salary  for  the  increased 
danger  vou  were  in  all  these  days  ? 
The  Witness.  Not  yet. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  The  section  house  is  not — was  not  visible  from  your  station, 
was  it?~A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Why  not  ? — A.  On  account  of  the  hill. 

Q.  A  hill  between  the  two  ? — A.  Between  the  two. 
•   Q-  How  far  were  the  men  coming  up  the  track  from  the  section 
house — ^about — if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  ^Vhich  men  ? 

Q.  The  men  carrying  the  utensils,  of  which  you  spoke. — A.  How 
far  from  the  section  house  ? 

Q.  Yes.  I  think  you  spoke  of  a  frying  pan  ? — A.  Almost — about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  During  the  days  of  which  you  spoke  in  your  direct  testimony, 
was  it  a  familiar  thing  to  see  men  walking  up  and  down  the  railroad 
tracks? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Carrying  all  sorts  of  bundles  with  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  men  walking  to  and  from  Trinidad  in  those  days,  if  you 
know?--A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  the  strikers  in  one  of  those  fights 
retreated? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  then,  some  men  retreated  past  the  tent  colony  in  the 
direction  of  the  Barnes  station;  am  I  right  about  that? — ^A.  I  believe 
you  misquote  me. 

Q.  I  want  just  tlie  fact.  What  were  you  telling  about  that? — ^A. 
The  question  was  asked,  "Were  the  men  retreating?"  I  said  I 
didn't  know. 

Q.  Oh,  you  didn't  know  about  that.  I  was  under  the  impression 
you  had  answered  the  other  way.  Do  you  know  why  the  men  re- 
treated? You  said  you  didn't  know.  Pardon  me;  I  will  withdraw 
that  all.  I  had  that  idea  so  firmly  fixed  in  my  mind  that  you  had 
said  something  about  it 

Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  So  did  I. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Did  you.  Judge? 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  Not  that  he  said  it,  but  I  had  the  idea  that  they 
retreated.    He  answered  that  he  didn't  know. 

The  Witness.  The  reason  it  was  hard  to  tell  about  the  retreating 
i^  that  there  was  a  number  of  men  scattered  all  over  the  country 
around  in  that  locality. 

Q.  It  is  customary  for  people  to  go  down  to  the  depot  to  see  the 
trains  come  in  and  out,  is  it  not? — ^A.  At  this  time  it  was. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  speak  of  is  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  they  don't  do  it  as  much  now  as  they  did 
then? — A.  It  is  not  prohibited. 

Q.  It  is  not  prohioited — or  is? — A.  It  is  not  prohibited. 

Q.  But  men  do  not  as  frequently  come  to  the  depot  now — men  and 
vomen— as  they  did  formerly. — A.  I  got  that  backwards.  I  mean 
"  Tt  is  prohibited." 

Q.  It  is  prohibited? — A.  It  is  prohibited. 

Q.  By  the  militia? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  militia. 
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Q.  In  those  days,  as  usually  in  country  districts,  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  coming  to  the  depot  to  see  the  trains  come  in  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  before  the  strike  we  had — there  was — that  was  quite  a  point  for 
people ;  they  would  so  in  and  out  on  every  train. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  hearing  any  expressions  of  great  fear  from 
the  people  who  came  in  from  the  Ludlow  colony  as  to  what  might 
happen,  about  the  time  about  which  you  have  testified,  before  the 

Mr.  XoRTiK'UTT  (interrupting).  These  are  self-serving  declaraticMis 
and  wholly  inadmissible. 

Q.  Before  the  steel  train  came  up,  and  before  the  fighting  which 
you  have  testified  about  occurred  ? 

(At  this  point  colloquy  ensued  between  counsel  and  members  of 
the  committee,  which  colloquy  the  stenographer  was  instructed  by 
the  committee  not  to  make  a  matter  of  record.) 

(Last  question  read  as  follows:) 

Do  you  remember  hearing  any  expressions  of  great  fear  from  the  people  who 
came  in  from  the  Ludlow  colony  as  to  what  might  liappen,  about  the  time 
about  which  you  have  testified,  before  the  steel  train  came  up,  and  before  the 
fighting  which  you  have  testified  about  occurred? 

Mr.  Evans.  Did  the  people  around  the  depot  manifest  any  fear 
that  day  that  any  danger  would  come  to  them  by  reason  of  the 
coming  in  of  this  train  or  from  the  people  on  the  other  side? 

The  Witness.  There  was  many  rumors,  and  excitement  prevailed, 
although  nothing  was  said  to  me,  because  I  took  a  disinterested  stand. 

Mr.  Austin.  Still  standing  there. 

The  Witness.  Still  standing  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  who  showed  fear — women,  children,  or 
men — about  what  was  going  to  take  place? — A.  1  saw  them;  I  even 
feared  myself. 

Q.  Yes;  did  you  hear  the  men  say  that  the  frog  was  to  be  placed 
there,  if  it  was  to  be  placed,  to  protect  this  vicinity  from  invasion? — 
A.  T  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  train  was  ever  derailed  in  that  vi- 
cinity? Was  there  ever  a  train  derailed,  as  you  said  it  might  have 
been,  with  the  use  of  a  frog? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  never  happened  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  fights  you  have  testified  about  were  practically  all  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tent  colony,  weren't  they? — A.  They  were  all  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ludlow  depot. 

Q.  And  of  the  Ludlow  tent  colony? — A.  Except  those  that  were 
up  in  the  hills,  which  I  know  nothing  about. 

Q.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  shooting,  in  other  words,  around  the 
Ludlow  tent  colony?-— A.  On  the  days  mentioned. 

Q.  And  there  were  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  tent  colony, 
were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  of  women  and  children  being  there  yourself,  did 
you?    You  had  seen  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  shots  struck  the  Ludlow  station  during  the  month 
of  October?— A.  Three. 

Q.  From  which  direction  did  those  shots  come — from  Berwind  or 
Hastings  Canyon  direction? — A.  The  first  shot  came  from  the  west. 

Q.  Was  that  away  from  the  tent  colony A.  They  were. 

Q.  Or  toward  the  tent  colony? — A.  The  tent  colony  is  north. 
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(?.  The  tent  colony  is  noith  ? — A.  The  bullet  entered  the  depot  at 
tliewest — from  the  west. 

Q.  Which  way  are  those  canyons? — A.  The  Hastings  Canyon 
stands  west  and  slightly  north  from  the  Ludlow  depot. 

Q.  And  the  Berwind  Canyon? — A.  The  Berwind  Canyon  stands 
west  and  slightly  south. 

Q.  And  the  bullet  entereil  the  depot  from  the  west  ? — A  .From  the 

Q.  That  was  the  first  bullet?— A.  The  first  bullet. 
Q.  Did  vou  ever  see  Mr.  Belk  or  Mr.  Belcher  at  the  Ludlow  sta- 
tionin  September,  before  the  strike? — A.  I  can't  recall  dates. 
Q.  Do  vou  know  the  men? — A.  I  know  Mr.  Belk. 
Q,  You  would  not  recall,  in  a  general  way,  the  month  of  September 
and  whether  you  ever  saw  him  at  the  station  at  that  time? — A.  I  don't 
remember  the  date,  but  he  was  there  off  and  on  before  the  strike  was 
called. 
Q-  Did  y<.u  know  Lippiatt? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  to  know  him  ? — A.  T  never  saw  the  man 
to — that  is.  to  know  him  personally,  although  I  knew  from  the  de- 
scription I  had  received  of  the  man  that,  practically,  that  was  the 
man. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  pointed  out  to  you? — A.  He  never  was. 

Q.  Where  did  vou  get  yoiu*  description  of  him? — A.  From  Mr. 
Belk. 

Q.  TMiat  kind  of  a  looking  man  was  he? — A.  From  the  description 
I  had  of  the  man,  he  was  a  sandy-complected  fellow  with,  I  believe,  a 
deformity  in  one  limb. 

Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  Let  me  ask — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  the  right  to  ask — what  the  purpose  of  this 
examination  is.  It  is  certainly  not  cross-examination.  It  is  about  the 
killing  of  the  man,  or  a  n  an,  who  was  killed  in  August. 

Mr.  C^snoAN.  I  want  to  know  now  if  Mr.  Belk  inquired  about 
Lippiatt  of  you  ? 

Sir.  NoRTHCi  TT.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  this  case? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  think  it  might  have  considerable.  I  think  it  is 
proper  cross-examination. 

Mr.  XoRTiuT'TT.  It  is  a  matter  pending  in  the  courts  here. 

Q.  Did  he  inquire  about  Lippiatt  of  you? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Asked  vou  if  vou  had  seen  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  described  him  to  vou? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  sav  to  vou? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Belk,  as  I  remember, 
came  to  the  office  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  wanting  to  know 
if  I  had — if  I  knew  this  party  he  was  seeking;  and  T  told  him  that 
I  did  not;  that  I  had  never  met  the  gentleman;  and  he  gave  me  a 
description  of  the  gentleman,  which  I  nave  just  stated. 

Q,  Is  that  abrut  all  that  was  said,  or  was  there  more?  Was  there 
more  said,  or  was  that  about  all? — A.  Well,  he  said  he  was  seeking 
the  man,  trying  to  locate  the  party. 

Q.  He  didn't  say  what  his  object  was — or  did  he? — A.  He  didn't 
niake  it  exactly  clear  to  me  what  he  wanted. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Belk  as  a  Felts  detective,  or  deputy  sheriff 
at  that  time? — A.  I  didn't  know  his  position  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CowroAX.  That  is  all. 
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Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  AVhen  was  this  inquiry  made  of  you  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  the 
date.    Before  the  strike  was  called. 

Q.  Quite  a  while  before,  was  it  not? — A.  Some  time. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  people  gathering  there  at  the  depot  previous  to 
the  strike;  tnat  was  a  passenger  depot,  considerably  patronized? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  people  got  on  and  off  the  train  there  then  than  since  the 
strike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  many  people  gathered  there  previous  to 
the  strike,  other  than  those  who  were  either  going  off  the  train  or  get- 
ting on? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  wasn't  a  place,  then,  for  curiosity  seekers  to  come A,  No. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  think  that  is  certainly  asking  for  a  conclusion. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not 

Chairman  Foster.  Yes;  change  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  after  the  strike  a  great  many  people  came 
daily  to  the  passenger  trains  who  did  not  take  the  train  and  who  did 
not  get  off  the  train. 

Chairman  Foster.  Ju>t  answer  whether  that  is  a  fact. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  any  persons  taken  off  the  hacks  there — the 
hacks  that  make  those  trains? — A.  I  saw  hacks  stopped. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  Near  the  tent  colony. 

Q.  How  near? — A.  At  the  railroad  track,  just  about  50  yards,  I 
should  judge,  from  the  tent  colony. 

Q.  Bight  along  the  margin  of  the  tent  colony  grounds,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Near  there. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  hack  stopped? — A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  came  from — ^the  parties  stopping  it? — 
A.  I  didn't  see  whence  they  came. 

Q.  Didn't  come  from  the  sky?     You  didn't  see  as  to  that. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  object  to  the  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  think  the  objection  is  well  taken.  I  withdraw 
it  and  apologize.    Stand  aside. 

The  Witness.  The  supposition  was  that  at  that  place  where  they 
came  from — although  I  didn't  see  them  come,  although  we  all  have 
our  ideas  as  to  whence  they  did  come. 

Q.  I  believe  I  will  ask  you  to  state  the  circumstances  of  the  stop- 
ping of  the  hack,  and  what  was  done? — ^A.  This  hack — the  hacks 
that  I  refer  to,  was  stopped  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Lud- 
low depot. 

Q.  At  the  railroad  crossing? — A.  At  the  railroad  crossing,  and  I 
couldn't  state,  because  I  was  not  there,  what  was  done. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  hack  stopped  ? — A.  I  seen  the  hack  stopped. 

Q.  Did  you  see  people  gather  around  it? — A.  I  saw  people  gather 
around  it. 

Q.  About  how  many? — A.  I  should  judge  between  15  and  20. 

Q.  Anyone  get  out  of  the  hack  ? — A.  I  cxjuldn't  see. 

Q.  Did  any  of  those  parties  come  immediately  down  to  the 
depot  ? — A.  On  one  occasion. 

Q.  Then  you  had  seen  the  hack  stopped  more  than  once? — A.  I 
think  on  about  two  or  three  occasions. 
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Q.  Tell  US  about  this  one  occasion. — A.  As  I  understand,  the  hack 

was  stopped 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  saw. — A.  Mr.  Rose — I  saw  the  hack  stopped, 

and  shortly  after  that,  possibly  10  or  15  minutes,  Mr.  Rose 

Q,  Just  a  moment.     Is  he  m  the  room  [addressing  gentlemen  in 
the  room]  ?     Stand  up,  Mr.  Rose.    [A  man  rises.]    Is  that  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  you  refer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Anyone  else? — ^A.  Yes;  there  was  two  other  parties  present. 
Q.  Do  jou  know  who  they  were? — A.  I  know  them,  but  I  can't 
recall  their  names. 

Q,  Do  you  know  Mr.  W.  B.  Cunningham? — A.  Possibly  know  the 
gentl^nan^  but  not  his  name. 

Q-  The  gentleman  walks  with  a  cane? — A.  Yes;  he  was  one  of 
them. 
Q.  Do  you  know  his  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  He  was  connected  with  the  Victor- American 
Fuel  Company. 

Q.  Water  superintendent? — A.  Something  of  that  nature. 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  other  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  who  he  is. 
He  is  the  Rock  Island  coal  inspector,  although  I  can't  recall  the 
gentleman's  name. 

Q.  You  mentioned  these  three  men — ^what  about  them  ? — A.  They 
came  down  to  the  office  and  said  that  the  hack  had  been  stopped. 

Q.  I  don't  believe  you  better  state  what  they  said.  Do  you  know 
whether  or  not  they  took  the  hack  that  morning? — A.  No;  I  didn't 
see  them  get  into  the  hack. 

Q.  They  came  down  after  the  hack  was  stopped? — A.  After  it 
had  stopped. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  hack  carried  mail  or  not? — A.  I 
did  not. 
Q.  You  do  not? — ^A.  I  do  not. 
Jfr.  NoBTHCUTT.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Cobtioan: 

Q.  There  were  about  1,200  more  people  living  at  Ludlow  colony 
after  the  strike  than  there  were  beiore,  weren't  there? — A.  I  don't 
know ;  there  was  a  great  number  more. 

Q.  A  great  many  more? — A.  Yes. 

R.  G.  Holt  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 
Q-  State  your  name. — A.  R.  G.  Holt. 

Q.  Your  vocation  ? — ^A.  I  am  manager  of  the  Western  Stores  Com- 
pany at  Delagua. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged? — A.  Since  October— a 
year. 
Q.  Where  did  you  say  you  were  stationed? — A.  Delagua. 
Q.  What  county  and  State? — A.  Las  Animas,  Colo. 
Q.  State  whether  or  not  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1913,  you 
b§d  occasion  to  go  ftnMn  Trinidad  to  Hastings  in  an  automobile? — 
A.  I  did. 
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Q.  State  who  was  with  you. — A.  Mr.  Chapin,  Mr.  Belk,  Mr. 
Belcher,  Mr.  Larson,  and  the  driver — I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  anything  of  an  unusual  character  occurred 
during  that  trip. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  After  we  had  crossed  under  the  bridge  at  Ber- 
wind — the  mouth  of  the  Berwind  canon — and  came  up  over  the  hill 
nnd  we  were  fired  on. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  I  supposed  they  were  people  from  the  tent 
colony. 

Q.  Why  did  you  so  suppose? — A.  They  came  running  from  that 
direction. 

Q.  How  many  were  there? — A.  I  couldn't  say;  an3^where  from  30 
to  75.    I  couldn't  tell ;  they  were  scattered  all  over  the  field. 

Q.  Could  you  see  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How"  many  shots  were  fired  at  you? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Were  there  any  shots  returned  from  the  auto  or  from  the  parties 
who  were  out  in  the  auto? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  couldn't  swear  to  but  two;  there  may  have 
been  three  or  four;  part  of  that  time  I  was  busy  getting  out  of  the 
car. 

Q.  State,  if  you  know,  why  the  firing  ceased  from  your  side. — A. 
We  wasn't  in  position  to  put  up  a  .scrap.  We  were  trying  to  get  away 
from  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anyone  instruct  the  parties  shooting  to  desist! — 
A.  No,  sir.  So  far  as  the  shooting  was  concerned,  the  very  first 
thing  we  heard  was  the  bullets  zinging  around  overhead  and  behind 
iuid  in  front,  and  the  driver  stopped  the  car.  Something  was  said, 
but  T  don't  know  what  it  was.  The  driver  stopped  the  car  and  Mr. 
Chapin  and  I  got  out  and  stepped  to  the  rear  of  the  car  a  little,  and 
1  thought  when  he  stopped  then  that  they  had  made  a  mistake  about 
w  ho  was  in  the  car  and  when  they  saw  the  car  stop  that  they  would 
stop,  but  the  bullets  kept  getting  closer  when  we  stopped.  The 
driver  said,  I  think  to  Mr.  Belk,  "What  will  we  do?"  and  he 
seemed  to  be  studying,  and  about  that  time  a  bullet  knocked  up  some 
dirt  about  as  close  as  from  here  to  the  wall  over  there  [indicating 
about  12  feet],  I  suppose,  and  Belk  says,  "  Crank  her  up  and  we  will 
go  ahead."  He  cranked  up  the  car  and  Chapin  and  I,  being  a  little 
behind  the  car,  run  up  and  caught  the  car,  and  we  stood  on  the  run- 
ning board  of  the  automobile  until  we  got  to  Hastings  Canyon  and 
then  we  got  in. 

Q.  Did  you  hasten  to  get  in  the  car?— A.  I  went  some. 

Bv  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Were  yon  standing  up  or  stooping — crouched  down  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  was  crouching  down. 

Bv  Mr.  NoRTiicuTT : 

Q.  After  you  started  up  were  thei-e  any  more  shots  fired? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  you  ? — A.  They  went  by  us.    I  supposed  they  w^ere  fired  at  us. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  continue? — A.  The  last  thing  I  heard  after  we 
went — before  we  went  up  Hastings  Canyon  was  the  zing  of  a  buUet 
r'ght  close  to  the  car,  to  the  left. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Hastings  did  you  stay  there? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  didn't  return  with  the  auto? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  second  shooting? — A. 
Xo.  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  in  the  nature  of  violence  occurring 
during  the  strike  about  which  you  know? — A.  Xo  direct  knowledge. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  October? — A. 
I  was  in  Delagua. 

Q.  In  the  cellar? — A.  Part  of  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shooting,  of  vour  own  knowl- 
edge, which  you  can  relate  to  the  committee? — A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Glad — Antone  Glad  ? — A. 
I  do.  I  know  Mike  Glad  and  Tony  Glad,  but  I  never  could  tell 
them  apart. 

Q.  He  used  to  work  up  at  Delagua? — A.  Worked  at  Hastings 
while  I  was  at  Hastings. 

Q.  Oh,  at  Hastings? 

By  IVIr.  CoamoAN  : 
Q.  Both  of  them  or  one? — A.  One. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  either  Antone  Glad  or  his  wife  carried  a 
deposit  with  your  company  at  the  time  the  strike  was  called. — A.  I 
wasn't  at  Hastings  at  the  time,  and  any  deposit  would  be  carried  at 
Hastings,  and  I  don't  know. 

By  Chairman  Foster  : 

Q.  AMiat  position  do  you  hold  with  the  company? — A.  I  am 
manager  of  tne  Delagua  store. 

Q.  Postmaster? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  business  of  the  store  conducted  where  the  post  office  is? — 
A.  The  post  office  is  conducted  in  where  the  business  of  the  store  is. 

Q.  Either  one — were  they  conducted  together? — A.  Yes,  sir.  You 
were  in  the  office,  Mr.  Foster,  and  probably  noticed  one  end  of  the 
office  was  divided  as  a  post  office. 

Chairman  Foster.  I  saw  it,  but  I  wanted  to  get  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  I  expect  probably  the  record  might  as  well  show, 
if  it  does  not  already  show,  that  in  practically  all  these  camps  about 
which  inquiry  has  been  made  relative  to  the  post  office,  the  post  office 
is  in  the  store  building.  Xow.  I  want  to  be  sure  I  am  right  about 
that. 

Chairman  Foster.  We  can  put  witnesses  on  the  stand  who  will 
tell. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  presume  it  is  admitted  in  the  record — at  the 
proper  time  it  will  be  done. 

Chainnan  Foster.  The  committee  would  just  as  soon  get  this  from 
some  of  your  men  who  are  postmasters  and  managers. 

Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  That  is  satisfactory. 

By  Chairman  Foster  : 

Q.  Is  this  town  of  Delagua  an  incorporated  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  public  road  running  into  the  town  ? — A.  There  is 
a  road  going  into  the  town.  I  don't  Know  whether  it  goes  straight 
through  the  town  or 
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Q.  Any  sign  up  there  "•  Private  property  "  ? — A.  A  distance  below 
the  town  on  a  branch  road  going  up  the  canyon  is  a  sign  '*  Private 
property,"  and  there  is  one  above  the  canyon. 

Q.  On  the  other  side? — A.  Above  Delagua. 

Q.  Is  the  sign  up  there  all  the  time  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Even  when  there  is  no  strike? — A.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  some 
of  them.  There  is  one  above — down  at  Hastings — at  the  mouth  of 
that  canyon. 

Q.  And  is  that  the  main  traveled  road  into  the  town? — A.  Into 
Delagua  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  the  only  road  that  leads  in  and  out  of  Delagua? — 
A.  Delagua? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  people  living  beyond  the  camps  that  are  obliged 
to  use  this  road? — A.  They  are  not  obiliged  to  use  it,  but  a  great 
many  of  them  do  use  it. 

Q.  To  go  in  and  out? — A.  There  is  another  road  going  across 
above — gomg  over  to  Apishapa  and  Aguilar — a  good  many  use  this 
road. 

Q.  Coming  out  the  other  way,  is  there  any  other  road? — A.  Com- 
ing out  which  way? 

A.  Coming  out  from  the  canyon.  Do  different  people  come  out  of 
there  not  connected  with  the  company? — A.  Come  out  that  road? 

Q.  Is  there  a  main  traveled  road? — A.  Some  of  them  come  out  that 
w  ay.  A  good  many  don't  make  that  point  that  make  Aguilar.  Most 
of  the  ranches  are  very  far  up,  several  miles.  Some  of  them  go  down, 
I  think,  through  Box  Canyon,  I  think  they  call  it.  I  have  never  been 
over  there. 

Bv  Mr.  Sutherl..\nd: 

Q.  Do  you  use  scrip  at  your  store,  Mr.  Holt? — A.  We  do. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  track  of  how  much  scrip  is  used  or  is  outstand- 
ing?— A.  Not  outstanding;  no. 

Q.  You  don't  know^  how  much  is  in  circulation  in  the  course  of  a 
month  ? — A.  Couldn't  say. 

Q.  Suppose  anv  miner  to  whom  scrip  has  been  issued  loses  the 
scrip — he  is  out  that  much,  is  he? — A.  If  he  loses  it,  it  is  about  the 
same  as  losing  that  much  money. 

Q.  Losing  money — no  provision  for  his A.  Scrip  is  simply  a 

stamped  piece  of  paper  good  for  so  much  merchandise — not  good 
for  money. 

Q.  To  that  extent,  then,  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  miner  over 
having  just  that  much  credit  on  the  books,  isn't  it? — A.  Well,  it 
depends. 

Q.  Well,  if  a  man  has  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  pocket  which  is  liable 
to  be  lost^ — probably  sometimes  is  lost  out — wouldn't  that  be  to  his 
disadvantage,  as  compared  to  your  giving  him  credit,  sa}^  for  $20 
on  the  books,  which  he  couldn't  lose? — A.  Not  as  compared  with 
money.  It  is  a  hard  proposition  to  give  a  fellow  credit  on  books.  I 
had  a  little  experience  with  that  once.  I  had  a  Mexican  come  to 
me — if  you  want  to  know  this — and  he  asked  me,  he  put  up  a  hard- 
luck  story,  and  I  said,  "  I  will  let  you  have  credit  to  tne  extent 
of  $10."    I  had  four  or  five  men  working  for  me  at  that  time,  so  I 
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said  to  the  ckrks,  "  This  fellow  will  have  credit  to  the  extent  of 
$10.  Don't  ^ve  him  any  more."  And  when  I  checked  up  he  had 
$35  credit    He  had  worKed  each  man.    It  is  hard  to  carry. 

Q.  That  was  the  fault  of  your  system  of  keeping  track  of  credits 
in  the  store  ? — ^A.  That  is  wny  we  think  the  scrip  system  is  a  good 
system;  but  a  man  don't  have  to  take  scrip  unless  he  desires.  We 
have  many  people  in  our  camp  that  never  take  scrip  and  pay  the 
first  of  the  month  when  they  want  to. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  monthly  sales  of  your  store? — A.  For  the 
mooth  of  January  nearly  $15,000— a  little  over  $14,000. 

Q.  What  were  they  before  the  strike? — ^A.  Before  the  strike — ^the 
month  preceding  the  strike  it  was  stwnething  like  $10,000,  the  month 
in  which  tJie  strike  occurred.  That  was  pretty  low,  because  the  peo- 
ple were  unsettled  and  uneasy. 

Q.  How  about  prior  to  that  time? — A.  They  had  been  running 
around  that.  Last  January  and  December  averaged  about  the  same 
as  the  month  in  which  I  gave  you  figures. 

Q.  The  sales  for  the  months  this  year  correspond  very  well  with 
the  corresponding  months  of  thte  year  precedmg? — A.  About  the 
same. 

Q.  What  percentage — do  you  know  what  the  monthly  pay  roll  is 
there? — A.  I  don't  know  just  what  it  is  now. 

Q.  Approximately? — ^A.  We  used  to  get  a  statement,  but  I  don't 
have  any  idea  now. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  percentage  of  the  pay  roll  passes  through 
the  store? — A.  I  judge  about  22  per  cent — something  like  that — in 
ordinary  times. 

Q.  That  is  the  ordinary  run  of  business? — ^A.  I  would  also  state 
that  we  issue  nearly  as  much  money  orders  as  we  issue  scrip. 

Q.  As  many  money  orders? — A.  Almost  as  much. 

Q.  Mostly  foreign  money  orders  or  don  estic? — A.  Ours  is  not  an 
international  office;  simply  domestic  money-order  business. 

Q.  Do  you  issue  company  money  orders  as  well  as  post-office  money 
orders  ? — ^A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  You  don't  issue  these  company  money  orders? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
never  have. 

Q.  Never  have  done  it  ? — A.  I  have  been  with  the  Western  Stores 
Co.  six  years  ,and  in  all  that  time  I  have  never  sold  a  draft,  never 
received  1  cent  for  a  Western  Stores  draft.  Our  stores  use  drafts 
for  their  own  benefit — ^I  mean  for  paying  bills.  In  fact,  we  pay  the 
Post  Office  Department  with  a  draft. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  the  ordinary  course  of  business? 

By  Mr.  CosnoAiff: 

Q.  To  whom  does  a  man  go  if  he  wants  scrip? — ^A.  To  the  mine 
derk. 

Q.  Always  to  the  mine  cl^k,  does  he? — ^A.  Naturally,  because  ho 
can't  get  it  from  anybody  else. 

Q.  And  then  he  uses  me  scrip  to  trade  at  the  company  store? — 
A.  He  does  not.  He  gets  a  scrip  order  from  the  mine  clerk  fe^t,  and 
then  he  brings  it  to  the  store  and  we  give  him  scrip.  The  Victor- 
American  Fuel  Co.  doesn't  have  any  scrip. 
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Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  guess  there  is  no  doubt  the  record  shows  by  wh(Hn 
the  stores  company  is  controlled. 

Chairman  Foster.  I  think  the  committee  understands.  It  is  in  the 
record  they  are  controlled  by  the  coal  company. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  tent  colony  on  the  morning  yon 
came  up  over  the  hill? — A.  I  am  a  pretty  poor  judge  of  distances; 
I  don't  know.  I  have  been  over  the  road  tnere.  You  can — I  don't 
know  just  how  far  that  is.  One  party  might  say  it  was  half  a  mile 
and  another  one  three-quarters  of  a  mile.    I  couldnt  say. 

Q.  Did  you  get  out  of  the  car  to  shoot  or  fight  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  get 
out  to  shoot  or  fight. 

Q.  Did  the  other  members  of  your  party  get  out  of  the  car  to  shoot 
or  fight? — A.  If  they  did  they  made  a  mighty  poor  job  of  it 
Chairman  Foster.  Just  answer  the  question. 
A.  Not  if  I  am  any  judge. 

Q.  Any  word  ^ven  to  shoot  or  fight  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
They  were  surprised;  they  didn't  know  what  was  coming  off;  they 
were  astounded. 

Q.  They,  took  their  guns  out,  didn't  they  ? — A<  There  were  three 
guns  in  the  car.    Those  fellows  had  the  guns. 

Q.  And  they  loaded  their  guns,  didn't  they? — A.  I  suppose  they 
were  loaded,  because  one  of  the  guns  was  firea,  and  I  think  two. 
Q.  You  saw  them  load  them,  didn't  you  ? — A.  I  think  I  did. 
Q.  Before  you  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure.     It  is 
my  recollection  that  they  loacied  those  guns  when  they  saw  those  fel- 
lows running  across  there.     I  wouldn't  oe  positive  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  didn't  ^t  out  just  to  examine  a  tire,  did  you? — A.  Some- 
body said  something,  and  they  stopped  the  car,  and  that  is  all  I 
knew,  and  then  I  heard  some  bullets  singing  overhead,  and  I  opened 
the  door  and  got  out ;  Chapin  and  I  stepped  out  of  the  car. 

Q.  If  you  wanted  to  avoid  a  fight,  why  didn't  you  go  back? — ^A. 
Why  didn't  we  go  back? 
Q.  Yes. — A.  We  couldn't  go  back. 
Q.  You  couldn't  go  back? — A.  No  place  to  turn  around. 
Q.  Is  that  so?     That  was  the  situation? — ^A.  This  is  one  of  the 
famous  country  roads  that  we  thought  we  had  a  right  on. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  couldn't  go  back? — A.  We  couldn't  go 
back ;  I  didn't  stop  to  think  of  it  then ;  we  couldn't  turn  around. 

Q.  At  that  time  what  you  were  thinking  about  was  that  this  was  a 
public  highway,  weren't  you? — A.  I  didirt  think  of  it  at  that  time. 
Q.  I  thought  you  said  there  was  no  opportunity  for  you  to  turn 
around  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  can't  help  what  you  thought. 

(Here  followed  a  colloquy  between  the  attorneys  which  the  sten- 
ographer was  instructed  by  the  committee  not  to  take.) 

The  WrrNESS.  What  I  meant  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commit- 
tee, was  we  weren't  in  such  a  position  we  could  immediately  turn 
around  and  go  back. 

Q.  Did  you  think  at  that  time  of  the  fact  that  you  had  a  right  to 
go  along  the  public  road  ? — A.  I  stated  before  I  did  not 

Q.  You  didn't? — A.  I  was  surprised;  I  didn't  know  what  to  think 
for  a  while. 

Q.  Yid  you  hear  the  bullets  singing  around  you  head — ^you  stood 
up  while  the  car  was  going? — ^A.  I  heard  some  singing  overhead,  to 
the  rear  and  to  the  front. 
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Q.  Was  that  while  the  car  was  going? — A.  Yes,  sir;  before  it 
was  stopped. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q-  Were  all  your  peoyle  surprised  when  you  were  shot  at  there? — 
A.  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  witnesses  here  this  moming  testify  that  they 
anticipatea  they  would  be  shot  at,  or  assaulted,  vmen  they  went  up 
the  hill  and  made  the  raise  of  the  hill  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  anticipate  any- 
thmg  like  that  or  I  wouldn't  have  been  in  there. 


Q.  You  didn't  hear  Mr.  Chapin,  then,  testify  that  they  anticipated 
trouble  as  they  went — ^made  the  raise  of  the  hill  ? — A.  I  heard  Mr. 
Chapin  make  a  remark  that  sounded  something  like  that,  but  I  didn't 
get  all  of  it.     I  couldn't  hear  very  plainly. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  matter  discussed  as  you  went  on  the  trip  that  there 
mi^bt  be  trouble  on  the  trip? — A.  None  whatever.  As  we  were^ 
going  out  this  man  Larson — ^I  never  met  him  before — made  the 
remark,  "  I  would  like  to  see  the  white  city — ^the  tent  colony."  I 
didn't  care  about  going  up  to  the  tent  colony  with  Mr.  Belk  and  Mr. 
Belcher,  because  uiere  had  been  some  talk  about  it  in  the  paper — 
some  threats.  You  understand  my  feeling  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Belk 
was  in  front  of  me,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Belk,  "Are  you  going  by  the 
tent  colony  ?  "  when  Mr.  Larson  asked  this  (mestion,  or  "Are  you 
going  by  the  Berwind  cut-off? "  He  says,  "We  are  going  by  the 
oerwind  cut-off."  He  says,  "  You  know,  those  people  are  rather 
aggravated,  and  I  don't  believe  in  aggravating  tnem  any  further. 
We  will  stay  on  our  own  property,  and  if  there  is  anything  done  we 
will  be  in  the  clear." 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Who  said  that  ? 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Belk ;  and  T  was  very  much  relieved  to  hear  him 
say  he  was  going  out  of  the  way. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Gaetano  Amantbo  was  called  as  witness,  and  having  been  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  State  to  the  conunittee  your  name. — A.  Gaetano  Amanteo. 

Q.  What  is  your  first  name? — ^A.  Gaetano. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  In  Hastings. 

Q.  What  is  your  vocation? — ^A.  Why,  I  am  washer  man. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  during  the  months  of  September  and 
(X-tober  you  had  any  guard  duty  at  Hastings. — ^A.  Well,  I  was  down 
at  the  mte. 

Q.  Which  gate  ? — A.  The  Hastings  gate. 

Q.  Is  that  the  lower  gate  on  the  road? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  lower  gate  on 
the  road- 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Wennberg? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — A.  1  used  to  know  him  when 
he  was  pit  boss  in  No.  1  mine. 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  guarding  at  the  lower  gate,  as 
you  stated,  and  had  anyconversation  with  Mr.  Wennberg. — A.  On 
the  7th  of  October  Mr.  Wennberg  came  up  there,  and  we  asked  him 
what  he  wants,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  Western  Store 
after  his  mail.  I  told  him,  "All  right,"  let  liim  in,  and  we  went  by 
the  barn  over  there,  and  I  told  him— showed  him — the  way  to  go. 
He  was  kind  of  hot ;  he  wouldn't  go  that  way — said  he  wanted  to  go 
by  the  wai^on  road,  and  after  that  he  said,  "All  right;  I  am  goiiif; 
back,"  and  he  said,  "  Some  of  these  days  I  will  be  up  here  and  get 
our  mail." 

Q.  Then  did  he  turn  back? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  turned  back ;  there  was 
two  more  fellows  with  him. 

Q.  What  road  had  you  directed  him  to  take? — A.  Well,  the  cross- 
road; you  can  go  to  the  railroad  track. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  that  was  a  well-traveled  twdl. — ^A-  Tcs; 
the  trail  used  all  the  time. 

Q.  State  which  was  the  longer  route  to  the  post  office  from  wh^^e 
he  and  you  had  the  conversation — the  trail  or  the  wagon  roadf — 
A.  The  wagon  road. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  I  think  that  is  immaterial. 

Chairman  Foster.  Let  him  answer. 

Q.  Did  this  trail  cross  an  arroyo! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  was  a  feasible,  safe  crossing. — ^A-  What 
is  that? 

Q.  Was  it- ^A.  Yes;  it  was  safe;  sure.     Anybody  can  travel 

that. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  I  think  he  ought  to  ask  the  witness  to  describe  it 
instead  of  asking  him  if  it  was  safe  and  feasible. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  committee  has  been  over  it. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Then  I  don't  care  to  interrogate  about  it  any 
more. 

Q.  Mr.  Witness,  why  did  you  request  the  party,  Wennberg,  to 
take  that  particular  road? — A.  This  was  our  orders. 

Q.  From  whom  ? — A.  From  the  superintendent. 

Q.  Mr.  Cameron? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  under  his  supervision  at  that  time? — ^A.  Why,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  of  the  7th  of  Octdi)er  was  it  ? — A.  Why, 
some  time  after  noon. 

Q.  After  noon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  locate  the  time  with  greater  accuracy  than  after  1 
o'clock  or  2? — ^A.  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Well,  on  that  day  there  was  some  shooting  took  place  in  that 
neighborhood? — ^A.  Yes;  I  heard  a  shot.  They  was  snooting  over 
by  the  brewery. 

Q.  What  I  was  going  to  ask,  Mr.  Witness,  was  whether  this  epi- 
sode with  Wennberg  was  before  or  after  the  shooting  you  heard  { — 
A.  Whjr,  what  is  that — it  was  before. 

Q.  You  saw  nothing  of  that  shooting? — ^A.  No;  I  didnt  see  the 
shooting;  I  heard  the  shots.  I  am  down  at  the  gate,  where  we  could 
not  see. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  shooting  that  you  know  anything  of? — 
A.  Why,  on  the  28th  there  was  lots  of  bullets  coming  close  to  my 
ears. 
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Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  you  know  about  that. — A.  Why,  I  was 
down  to  the  gate ;  it  was  a  little  after  6 ;  there  was  lots  of  shooting 
from  the  hills,  and  the  first  thing  we  knew  they  started  shooting 
where  we  were,  and  we  go  to  the  bam  and  try  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
but  we  could  not  stay  there — ^it  was  too  hot,  from  the  bullets  coming 
down  there ;  so  we  tried  to  beat  it 

Q.  Tried  to  do  what? — A.  Tried  to  get  out  of  the  way.  We 
started  around,  but  they  were  hollering  and  shooting,  so  we  kept 
dodging  until  we  could  get  back  to  the  camp. 

Q.  Thereabouts  in  the  camp? — A.  Where  I  was  rooming — up  by 
the  saloon  there. 

Q,  Where  did  the  shots  come  from? — A.  Why,  they  was  coming 
^m  the  south  hill  there. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  the  tent  colony  on  that  hill? — A.  Why,  I  don't 
know  the  distance,  but  I  guess  about  a  mile. 

Q.  I  mean  the  direction — ^is  that  hill  westerly? — A.  Well,  south — 
yes;  south. 

Q-  Between  Hasting  and  the  tent  colony  ? — A.  Y^. 

Q.  And  about  a  mile  away? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  a  mile;  I  don't 
know ;  I  never  measured  it. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  at  that  time? — A.  Kennedy,  the  fellow's 
name. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now? — A.  He  is  dead. 

Q,  When  did  he  die? — A.  Why,  I  don't  remember  the  date.  He 
died  about  two  or  three  weeks  a^o — it  was  Carl,  that  fellow  driving 
a  livery  hack;  he  was  with  us  m  the  barn,  and  we  beat  it  to  Uie 
eamp— me  and  Carl  and  Kennedy. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  of  the  shooting? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  join  the  militia  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  membef  of  the  militia  now? — A.  No;  I  am  not  an 
American  citizen. 

By  Mr.  Suthekland  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  up  on  the  hill  during  the  firing? — A.  Why, 
we  can  see  them  if  they  start  to  shooting  to  us — we  can  see  men  on 
tfcehill. 

Q.  How  ma^y  were  there,  about  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  can  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  Was  someone  up  there  firing  at  them,  too — were  they  firing 
both  ways — ^were  there  some  guards  up  there? — A,  Why,  yes;  they 
told  me  it  was  guards  up  there. 

Q.  Were  they  coming  pretty  close  to  you? — A.  Why,  sure. 

Q.  You  weren't  stanmng  looking  very  closely  at  that  time  you 

said  you  were  trying  to  get  behind  cover? — A.  What's  that? 

Q.  You  were  behind  cover  most  of  the  time  ? — ^A.  Most  of  the  time ; 
yes. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  some  shooting  on  both  sides — some  of  the  others 
firing  at  each  other? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you;  the  guards  was  starting 
to  go  up  there,  but  the  fellows  were  shooting  to  us — some  other  fel- 
lows were  shooting;  not  the  guards. 

Q.  How  many  snots  were  fired  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell ;  several  of 
them. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  last? — A.  I  guess  it  lasted  three  hours. 
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Q.  That  was  the  time  when  they  shot  through  Mr.  Cameron's 
house  ? — A.  Why,  yes ;  that's  the  tune. 

Q.  Did  you  &een  anybody  get  hurt  ? — A.  A  fellow  got  killed. 

Q.  Who  ? — A.  Scotty — I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  killed  ? — A.  I  saw  him  dead ;  yes. 

Q.  Were  you  close  to  him  when  he  got  shot? — A.  Why,  no;  I  was 
at  the  gate ;  I  saw  him  in  the  office  dead. 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  he  was  shot  ? — A.  He  was  up  in  No.  4  can- 
yon, I  guess. 

Q.  You  saw  him  after  they  had  brought  his  body  down  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  What  was  his  name — was  it  Alexander? — A.  Why,  I  don't 
know ;  we  used  to  call  him  Scotty ;  I  don't  know  his  name. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  What  was  your  purpose  in  ordering  that  man  back  and  not  let- 
ting him  go  down  the  county  road  or  go  up  the  regular  road? — ^A. 
Why,  I  don't  know ;  that  was  our  orders,  but  not  to  molest  the  people 
that  was  working — that  was  our  orders;  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  when  they  came  by  there? — A.  In 
the  afternoon  some  time. 

Q.  Weren't  the  men  all  in  the  mines? — A.  What's  that? 

Q.  Weren't  all  the  men  in  the  mines  ? — A.  Huh  ? 

Q.  Weren't  all  the  men  in  the  mines — weren't  all  the  miners  work- 
ing?— ^A.  Some  of  them  were  on  the  night  shift. 

Q.  Those  that  were  on  the  night  shift  were  mostly  asleep  about 
that  time  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  can  not  tell  you  who  was  sleeping  or 
working. 

Q.  Did  these  men  tell  you  they  were  going  to  the  post  office? — 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  deputy  sheriff? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? — A.  I  was  here  11 
years — I  was  here  15  years  most  of  the  time;  I  was  here  11  years 
steady. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer  in  the  town? — A.  Yes;  I  was  special  police- 
man. 

Q.  You  were  elected? — A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  election  in  the  town? — A.  Yes;  I  had  a 
commission  from  the  police  magistrate. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 
Q.  You  were  appointed  by  a  police  magistrate? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  marshal  ? — A.  A  month  I  guess. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  vote  in  your  town? — A.  Wliy,  no. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q,  Why  don't  you  become  an  American  citizen  ? — A.  I  ask  some 
fellows — I  come  here  when  I  was  a  boy  and  was  raised  here,  and  I 
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Q.  Tell  us  about  this  one  occasion. — A.  As  I  understand,  the  hack 
was  stopped 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  saw. — A.  Mr.  Rose — I  saw  the  hack  stopped, 
and  Portly  after  that,  possibly  10  or  15  minutes,  Mr.  Rose 

Q.  Just  a  moment  Is  he  m  the  room  [addressing  gentlemen  in 
the  room]  ?  Stand  up,  Mr.  Rose.  [A  man  rises.]  Is  that  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  you  refer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — A.  Yes;  there  was  two  other  parties  present. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  who  they  were? — A.  I  know  them,  but  I  can't 
recall  their  names. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  W.  B.  Cunningham  ? — A.  Possibly  know  the 
gentleman,  but  not  his  name. 

Q.  The  gentleman  walks  with  a  cane? — A.  Yes;  he  was  one  of 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  He  was  connected  with  the  Victor- American 
Fuel  Company. 

Q.  Water  superintendent? — A.  Something  of  that  nature. 

Q.  Do  you  laiow  the  other  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  who  he  is. 
He  is  the  Rock  Island  coal  inspector,  although  I  can't  recall  the 
gentleman's  name. 

Q.  You  mentioned  these  three  men — ^what  about  them  ? — A.  They 
came  down  to  the  office  and  said  that  the  hack  had  been  stopped. 

Q.  I  don't  believe  you  better  state  what  they  said.  Do  you  know 
whether  or  not  they  took  the  hack  that  morning? — A.  No;  I  didn't 
see  them  get  into  the  hack. 

Q.  They  came  down  after  the  hack  was  stopped? — A.  After  it 
had  stopped. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  hack  carried  mail  or  not? — A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  You  do  not? — A.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Costioan: 

Q.  There  were  about  1,200  more  people  living  at  Ludlow  colony 
after  the  strike  than  there  were  before,  weren't  there? — A.  I  don't 
know ;  there  was  a  great  number  more. 

Q.  A  great  many  more? — A.  Yes. 

R.  G.  Holt  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  your  name. — ^A.  R.  G.  Holt. 

Q.  Your  vocation? — A.  I  am  manager  of  the  Western  Stores  Com- 
pany at  Delagua. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged? — A.  Since  October — a 
year. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  you  were  stationed  ? — A.  Delagua. 

Q.  What  county  and  State? — A.  Las  Animas,  Colo. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1913,  you 
had  occasion  to  go  frwn  Trinidad  to  Hastings  in  an  automobile? — 
A.  I  did. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Parties  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  (2.10  p.  m.). 
Present  as  previously  noted. 

Frank  C.  Wootton,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committer, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Are  you  related  to  the  Wootton  family  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  In  Tobasco. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  Four  years  the  1st  of 
January. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  there  ? — A.  I  am  master  mechanic. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family? — A,  Yes. 

Q,  Of  what  does  it  consist? — A.  My  wife  and  two  boys  and  a  cirL 

Q.  You  were  in  Tobasco  from  the  25th  to  the  28th  of  Oct<3)er, 
1913?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  unusual  occurrence  there 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  October?— A.  Yes;  there  was. 

Q.  And  did  it  in  any  way  affect  your  family  or  any  member  of 
it?— A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  it. — ^A.  It  started  Sunday  mornings 
the  26th,  about  6  o^clock,  when  the  strikers  came  on  the  hill  ana 
started  shooting;  they  were  just  above  the  washer.  They  shot  up 
toward  our  house,  but  none  of  the  shots  hit  the  house  that  day.  1 
guess  the  shooting  continued  for  two  or  three  hours.  Finally,  some  of 
the  ffuards  came  on  the  hill  and  drove  them  back  off  the  hUL  so  we 
didirt  have  any  more  trouble  that  day.  The  next  day,  Monday,  we 
could  see  through  a  glass — ^we  could  watch  them  down  at  Ludlow — 
and  there  was  groups  of  strikers  all  around  there  clear  over  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  maybe  from  2  up  to  bimches  of  15. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  to  the  Rio  Grande  ? — ^A.  Way 
over  to  the  Rio  Grande  tracks. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  the  Colorado  &  Southern  ? — ^A.  I  guess  it 
must  be  about  a  mile. 

Q.  What  direction  from  the  Colorado  &  Southern  ? — A.  East 

Q.  What  station  is  there  at  that  neighborhood? — ^A.  Forbes,  or 
Barnes  Junction. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  Colorado  &  Southeastern  joins  the  Denrer  A 
Rio  Grande? — A.  That  is  where  it  is;  yes. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  what  you  saw. — A.  We  could  see  them 
down  there  and  we  could  distinguish  that  they  had  guns,  but  they 
never  done  any  shooting  that  we  could  see  from  there,  but  then  we 
could  hear  ^ots  that  they  were  shooting  at  different  parties  in  auto- 
mobiles. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  All  day  Icmg. 

Q.  On  the  27th  ?— A.  On  the  27th,  all  day  long. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  morning  did  you  first  see  them? — ^A.  I  went 
over  to  the  Hastings  and  it  was  about  11  o'clock  when  I  got  back. 
We  could  distinguish  them  with  a  glass,  but  we  could  not  tell  who 
they  were.  We  could  tell  they  haa  guns.  They  were  behind  trees 
ana  brush  down  close  around  the  section  house.  It  was  about  1  or  1.80 
when  they  set  the  section  house  on  fire. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  it  bum? — ^A.  Yes ;  we  could  see  it  bum  from  where 
wc  were. 

Q.  Now,  tell  what  took  place  on  the  28th. — A.  We  expected  them 
up  that  day 

Q.  On  the  27th  f — A.  Yes ;  but  they  they  never  come  up  and  on  the 
morninff  of  the  28th,  I  guess  it  was  about  6.10 — ^between  6  and  6.10 — 
Dr.  Lee^s  colored  man — he  had  a  hired  man — ^he  came  there  and  told 
us  that  the  strikers  had  surrounded  us  and  told  us  to  get  out  and 
get  the  family  over  in  the  cellar.  So  we  wakened  the  children  up 
and  my  wife  was  dressing  the  little  girl — ^had  her  sitting  in  her  lap — 
and  I  went  to  the  kitchen — just  as  I  left — ^I  went  into  the  kitchen — a 
shot  came  into  the  dining  room  and  hit  the  little  girl  in  the  arm. 
My  wife  jumped  and  ran  and  the  children  were  after  her  and  went 
into  the  kitchen,  and  about  that  time  the  Kttle  boy  fell  on  the  bed. 
There  was  a  shot  that  came  in  throurfi  the  kitchen  close  to  the  ceiling 
and  stmck  the  boy  in  the  hip  and  ^acturcd  his  hip.  So  the  colored 
man  came  again  and  I  told  him  to  help  me  get  the  children  over  to 
the  cellar,  which  he  did,  and  then  I  went  for  the  doctor.  While  I 
was  going  up  to  Berwind  for  the  doctor  the  shots  were  coming  pretty 
thick. 

Q.  Where  tou  were  walking? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  shooting  at  you  or  could  yo«  tell? — A.  Yes;  they 
were  shooting  at  me. 

Q.  The  fall  of  the  bullets  showed  that? — ^A.  Yes;  some  of  th^n 
came  pretty  close  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  doctor  ? — ^A.  I  met  Mr.  O'Neil  about  half  way  up. 
I  turned  and  ran  back  and  he  went  up  and  the  doctor  came  down 
about  7.30,  and  all  this  time  they  were  still  shooting  at  us — ^they  were 
shooting  at  mv  house — ^I  was  out  in  the  op^i  most  of  the  time.  So  I 
came  back  ana  was  going  to  the  powerhouse,  but  I  could  not  get  over, 
80  I  stayed  back  of  the  house  and  every  time  I  stuck  my  head  cmt 
somebody  was  shooting  and  I  knew  they  were  shooting  at  me  because 
they  were  coming  pretty  close. 

Q.  What  direction  were  the  shots  coming  from  ? — A.  Both  direc- 
tions. 

Q.  Higher  in  altitude? — A.  Yes,  sir;  higher. 

Q.  From  the  hills? — A.  Yes;  northwest  and  northeast;  from  back 
of  die  power  house  and  back  of  the  washer  on  top  of  the  hill.  I  guesB 
at  about  7.30  o'clock  the  machine  gun  started  in  and  then  thev 
started  in  there  to  clean  out  the  strikers  that  was  behind  the  wasn 
heose.  As  soon  as  they  started  shooting  there  they  cleaned  that 
hill,  and  they  came  right  along  until  they  got  there  back  of  the  power 
boose — ^I  ^ess  the  machine  gun  was  in  use  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Did  it  go  from  place  to  place? — ^A.  It  swept  the  hill  and  finally 
drove  them  out 

Q.  Did  they  finally  succeed  in  driving  them  away? — A.  Where 
they  were  shooting  the  strikers  were  not  shooting.  We  had  consid- 
erable trouble  di^odging  some  of  them  back  of  the  power  house. 
They  were  back  of  scnne  rocks  up  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  you  saw. — A.  I  ^ess  it  was  about 
7  o'clock  or  close  to  7  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  there  was  a 
man  came  out  from  the  brush  there  northwest  of  the  power  house 
and  he  had  something  in  his  hand — ^I  could  not  distinguish  it,  it  was 
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snowing,  you  know — and  he  goes  this  way  [indicating]  and  pitched 
or  tossed  it  like  that  [indicating]  underhand,  and  I  ducked  back 
then,  the  shots  were  pretty  close. 

Q,  How  far  were  you  from  the  power  house? — A.  About  100 
yards  from  the  house,  and  then  where  they  threw  the  bomb  was 
about  1,000  feet  away  from  the  power  house,  and  I  never  paid  no 
attention  to  it  until  1  heard  it  go  off  and  then  I  looked  around  the 
house  again  and  I  could  see  the  smoke  right  there  where  this  thing 
was  that  he  threw,  and  I  knew  it  was  a  bomb. 

Q.  Did  it  go  off  on  the  hillside? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  damage? — A.  No  damage  at  all.  It  tore  a  big 
hole  in  the  groimd,  that  was  all. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ? — ^A.  Up  at  the  Wootton  ranch. 

Q.  There  at  Wootton  station  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  the  Wootton  mine  now  is? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  born  in  the  house  where  Colonel  Ownbey  is  now  re- 
siding?— A.  The  same  house. 

Q.  Have  you  resided  in  this  county? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  educated  here  ? — ^A'  Yes,  sir ;  here  in  Trinidad. 

By  Mr.  C!ostigan  : 

Q,  How  far  were  you  away  from  the  bomb  when  it  exploded? — 
A.  Oh,  it  must  have  been  afaiout  1,300  or  1,400  feet,  something  like 
that.  It  is  about  a  thousand  feet  from  the  power  house,  and  about 
300  feet  from  the  house. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  bomb? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  large  it 
was,  but  I  could  see  that  it  would  be  about  that  thick  (indicating). 
I  could  not  tell  how  large  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  its  color? — ^A.  No;  it  looked  dark. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  actual  explosion,  or  did  you  break  away? — 
A.  I  couldn't  keep  my  head  out  there. 

Q,  You  simply  saw  something  thrown? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  got  out  of  sight? — ^A.  I  heard  the  explosion,  and  I 
looked  out,  and  I  could  see  the  smoke  coming. 

Q.  How  far  away  from  the  man  who  threw  it  did  it  explode? — 
A.  It  must  have  been  a  hundred  feet,  because  he  ran  out  25  or  80 
feet  in  the  open  and  threw  it,  and  ran  back  into  the  brush. 

Q.  He  was  a  great  deal  closer  than  you  were? — A.  It  looked  about 
that  distance  from  where  we  were. 

Q.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  O'Neil  who  testified  that  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  women  and  children  were  moved  out  before  all  this 
trouble  began,  from  the  vicinity  of  your  home,  is  that  true? — ^A. 
Yes ;  it  is. 

Q.  What  day  were  they  moved  out? — A.  They  were  moved  out  on 
Monday ;  and  some  of  them  left  Saturday. 

Q.  Tiie  women  and  children? — A.  Well,  the  washer  boss  and  his 
family  and  a  few  others  moved  on  Saturday,  but  most  of  them  went 
Monday. 

Q.   lou  mean  on  Saturday  before  the  Monday? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  day  was  Monday  or  Saturday — ^what  dates? — ^A.  Mon- 
day was  the  27th,  and  Saturday  was  the  25th. 

Q.  Now,  why  didn't  you  send  your  children  away? — A.  I  don't 
see  why  I  ought  to — that  was  my  home,  and  I  had  a  right  to — perfect 
right  to  stay  there. 
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Q.  You  undoubtedly  had ;  but  I  gathered  from  what  Mr.  O'Neil 
said  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  tear  of  trouble  and  danger,  and 
I  wondered  why  you  mdn't  send  your  wife  and  children  away. — ^A. 
She  didn't  want  to  go,  she  wanted  to  stay  where  I  was. 

Q<  But  you  didnx  consider  sending  the  children? — ^A.  I  told  her 
to  do  it,  but  she  wouldn't  do  it. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  the  guards  were  expected  to  comet — A. 
Yes;  they  came  Monday  evening. 
Q.  When  did  the  shooting  occur — ^Tuesday  ? — A.  Tuesday. 
Q.  And  the  guards  came  Monday  evening? — A.  There  was  shoot- 
ing on  Sunday,  too. 
Q.  Before  this?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  guards  in  that  country  at  that  time? — A.  not 
up  on  the  hill  doing  the  actual  shooting. 
Q.  Were  there  guards  around  the  country? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 
(i  How  many  ? — A.  The  Sunday  before  t5ie  guards  came — I  don't 
know  exactly  the  number  of  guards  that  we  have. 

Q.  Haven't  you  any  idea? — .A.  No;  because  Mr.  O'Neil  kept  the 
guards  between  Berwind  and  Tabasco ;  they  worked  back  and  forth. 

Q,  Who  operated  the  machine  gun  or  rapid-fire  gun? — A.  One  of 
the  men  from  the  Trinidad  company  of  militia. 
Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was? — A.  No;  I  don't. 
Q.  Now,  was  there  more  than  one  man  in  charge? — A.  Yes;  there 
was  the  sheriff — the  sheriff  was  in  charge — and  Felts. 

Q.  Felts  himself? — A.  Yes.    The  machine  gun  was  taken  there 
Monday  ni^t. 
Q.  Was  fliere  more  than  one  machine  gun? — A.  No,  sir;  just  one, 
Q.  Was  the  armored  automobile  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  over 
at  Hastings. 

Q-  You  speak  of  these  men  on  the  hills  as  strikers ;  you  don't  know 
of  vour  own  personal  knowledge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Were  all  of  them  strikers  or  just  some  of  them? — A.  All  of 
them. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  Because  there  was  no  guards  on 
the  hills  at  all. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  these  men  around  the  hills  were  actually 
strikers? — A.  Because  the  guards  weren't  up  there  shooting  at  all; 
besides,  they  were  all  in  camp. 

Q.  Bv  strikers  you  mean  everybody  that  was  against  you  there, 
do  vouf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  fire  any  shots  from  your  house  that  day? — ^A. 
I  did. 
Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  guess  I  must  have  fired  15  or  20. 
Q.  You  fired  them  from  the  basement? — A.  There  is  no  basement 
in  our  house. 

Q.  Well,  did  vou  fire  them  from  low  down,  or  on  the  house  ?-^ 
A.  From  the  back  of  the  house ;  this  was  after  my  family  were  in  the 
bisement  of  the  other  house — the  doctor's  house. 

Q.  What  other  man  did  you  have  with  you  ? — A.  The  carpenter  and 
the  camp  marshal 

Q*  What  was  the  carpenter's  name? — A.  Bastom  Malawson;  he 
ne^er  done  any  shooting  at  all.    He  came  up  to  see  the  children. 
Q.  What  was  the  marshal's  name? — A.  Mclntyre. 
Q.  He  was  from  where? — ^A,  He  was  from  Tabasco. 
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Q.  Did  the  marshal  do  anjr  shooting? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  the  only  shooting? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  ffirn  were  you  using  ? — ^A.  Thirty-thirty. 

Q.  Who  were  you  snooting  at  ? — A.  Anybody  that  was  shooting  at 
me.     I  could  see  them  up  there  shooting  at  us. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  rifle  did  you  say  you  had? — A.  Thirty-thir^ 
Remington. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it? — ^A.  Off  the  company. 

Q.  Did  the  company  distribute  ffuns? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  went  and  applied  for  itf— A.  I  went  and  applied  for  it  for 
my  own  protection. 

Q.  What  day  did  they  give  it  to  you  ? — A.  Monday  morning  before 
I  went  to  Hastings. 

Q.  And  did  you  have  it  on  Tuesday  ? — A.  Tuesday,  yes. 

Q.  When  you  began  to  do  your  shooting,  do  you  know  what  time 
it  was? — A.  About  8  o'clock,  I  guess. 

Q.  In  the  morning? — ^A.   les. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 
Q.  Was  this  before  or  after  your  children  were  shot?— A.  After. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Now,  did  you  leave  your  family  there  and  so  up  the  hill  with 
anybody  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  left  the  house  at  au. 

Q.  You  said  you  went  and  met  Mr.  O'Neill A.  That  was.when 

I  went  for  the  doctor. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  Right  after  the  children  were  hurt. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  that  gun  with  you? — A.  No;  I  left  it  in  the 
house ;  I  never  had  any  gun  at  all  when  I  went  up  to  Berwind. 

By  Mr.  NcHrrHCirrr: 

Q.  Have  you  anything  with  you A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  brought  from  the  battle  field? — A.  (Witness  prodnc- 
ing  bullets.)     This  [indicating]  is  a  22  Savage. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it? — A.  This  is  the  one  that  hit  the  boy's 
hip.    I  picked  it  up  across  the  kitchen. 

Q.  Wnat's  that  other  one? — A.  I  don't  know  what  this  one  [in- 
dicating] is.  This  is  a  soft-nosed  bullet,  however.  I  picked  that 
out  of  the  ceiling — I  dug  it  out. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  The  one  that  struck  the  little  girl's  arm A.  Is  about  a 

thirty-fortjr  soft  nose.  This  one  here  I  found  outside  embedded  in 
the  side  or  the  house.    That  is  a  lead  bullet. 

Q.  It  spreads  more  than  that? — ^A,  I  don't  think  it  does;  it  all 
depends. 

Q.  How  many  times  was  your  house  hit  ? — A.  Why,  there  was  five 
on  the  side,  and  then  there  was  some  in  the  ceiling. 

Q.  How  many  times  was  the  house  adjacent  to  your  house  hit? — 
A.  I  counted  nine  shots ;  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many  there  were. 

There  were  some  that  came  down  through  tne  ceiling  that  we  never 
iieen — ^went  through  the  room. 
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Mrs.  Fkank  Woottdn  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Exanunation  by  Mr.  Nqbthcutt  : 

Q.  You  may  state  your  name? — A.  Mrs.  Frank  Wootton. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mrs.  Wootton? — A.  Tobasco,  Colo. 

Q.  Are  you  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  who  just  left  the  stand? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Tobasco  cm  the  28th  of  October? — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  Anything  unusual  occur  there? — ^A.  I  should  hope  there  was. 
There  was  a  big  fight  there,  I  suppose  you  call  it,  in  which  two  of 
my  children  were  shot. 

Q.  Just  tell  the  committee  all  about  it. — ^A.  Well,  we  had  just 
got  up-- — 

Q.  What  age  are  these  children  ? — A.  The  little  boy  is  8  and  the 
little  girl  5.  We  bad  just  got  up  in  the  morning  and  I  had  just 
started  to  get  breakfast  when  they  started  shooting  over  east  of  the 
house — ^northeast.  I  started  to  go  to  the  door,  and  Mr.  Wootton 
pulled  me  back;  and  he  says,  "  You  are  just  putting  yourself  up  as 
a  target;  ^*  so  just  then  the  colored  man  from  Lee's  came  over  and 
said  to  bring  my  children  to  the  cellar,  because  the  storm  had  just 
started — it  was  snowing — and  I  went  to  the  bedroom  to  get  the 
children  out,  to  take  them  into  the  dining  room  to  dress  them,  and 
I  just  had  them  partly  dressed  and  was  pulling  my  little  girl's  stock- 
ings on  her  when  she  was  shot.  We  were  all  jumping  around  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  dining  room,  and  the  little  boy  was  shot  when  he 
went  into  the  kitchen.  We  were  all  pretty  worried  about  the  time 
that  the  colored  man  warned  us  to  take  the  children  over,  because 
they  would  shoot  us.  He  took  the  little  boy  that  was  shot  first — my 
husband  did — ^and  started.  Then  he  came  back  and  got  me  and  the 
other  two,  and  we  went,  and  it  was  snowing,  and  the  bullets  were 
Qjing  all  around  us,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  was  we  came  out.  It 
was  late,  10  or  after,  and  they  were  still  shooting  on  the  hill ;  of 
course,  not  down  in  the  camp,  but  back  up  in  the  huls. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  late  when  you  got  up  out  of  the  cellar  ? — A.  Yes ; 
it  must  have  been  after  10. 

Q.  The  shooting  ceased  then,  did  it? — ^A.  Down  in  the  camp  it 
had,  but  they  were  still  shooting  on  the  hills. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  battle  of  the  26th — Sunday 
morning? — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  never  so  frightened  in  my  life.  Mr. 
Wootton  had  just  left,  and  I  was  fixing  the  children's  breakfast 
when  the  bullets  hit  the  house  then.  There  was  none  come  in.  So  I 
ran  to  the  cellar  that  time  with  the  children,  and  we  were  in  there 
the  best  part  of  an  hour,  I  suppose.  I  really  don't  know  just  how 
long  a  time,  because  I  didn't  notice  the  time  we  went,  nor  notice  the 
time  we  got  back. 

Q.  Mrs.  Wootton,  have  you  at  any  time  during  the  fall,  and  since 
the  strike  was  inaugurated,  seen  any  demonstrations  down  about  the 
Ludlow  depot? — A.  No;  I  have  not,  personally;  I  haven't,  only  from 
hearsay. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  around  there  then? — ^A.  No;  just  once  I  was 
molested  at  the  depot,  and  I  think  Mr.  Weitzel  was  on  the  hack  there, 
and  he  called  us  all  "  scabs."  Of  course  that  was  the  only  time  I 
ever  was  interrupted — ^had  anything  said  to  me  at  the  Ludlow  depot. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  time? — ^A.  Yes;  that  made  me  pretty  mad. 
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Q.  You  were  the  only  other  one  on  the  hack? — ^A.  I  didn't  con- 
sider myself  a  "  scab.'* 

Q.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Weitzel  meant  that ^A.  I  don't  think  he 

did  either. 

Mr.  Ck)8TioAN.  We  have  no  questions. 

(Witness  excused.) 

H.  C.  NicKERSON  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  H.  C.  Nickerson. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Captain? — ^A.  I  reside  in  Colorado 
Spring. 

Q.  What  is  your  vocation? — A.  Architectural  manager. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  are  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Give  your  company,  re^ment,  and  rank,  please. — A.  My  rank  is 
captain;  I  am  regimental  adjutant  of  the  Second  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  are  you  now  stationed? — A.  I  am  the  adjutant  of  the 
Trinidad  camp. 

Q.  Stationed  at  Trinidad? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captain,  it  has  been  testified  here  that  vou,  I  believe,  or  some 
soldier  met  a  certain  train  about  the  17th  of  December,  or  at  least 
during  the  month  of  December,  at  the  town  of  La  Junta;  did  you 
meet  that  train  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did — well,  did  you  meet  any  train? — A.  I 
did  meet  one  train  myself. 

Q.  I  suppose  I  made  an  error  in  fixing  the  date.  When  was  it  ? — 
A.  I  went  down  to  La  Junta  the  night  of  the  29th  and  came  up  <m 
the  morning  of  the  30th  of  November. 

Q.  Of  November  or  December? — ^A.  November. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — ^A.  To  investigate  whether  certain  people 
who  were  suppjosed  to  be  seeking  employment  knew  whether — knew 
the  conditions  in  the  State — that  is,  this  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  the  reason  why  you  went  to  make  that 
investigation  or  were  ordered  to  make  it? — A.  The  camp  received 
an  extract  from  the  laws  of  Colorado  in  the  form  of  an  order 

Q.  Have  you  that  order? — A.  I  have  not;  no. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it? — A.  I  have  in  my  desk  at  the  camp. 

Q.  But  you  haven\  it  with  you  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  relative  to  the  subject  of  wnat  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  strike  breakers? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Will  you  procure  that  order,  or  a  copy  of  it  which  you  can 
verify,  and  submit  it  before  the  conmaittee? — ^A.  I  will. 

Q.  In  fact,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  can  file  it  with  them  and  leave 
it.    Will  you  give  us  the  substance  of  the  order? 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  think,  if  the  committee  please,  that  we  ought  to 
have  the  order  here. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Undoubtedly  the  order  is  the  best  evidence,  and 
we  intend  to  produce  it.  I  thought  the  witness  might  now  give  the 
substance  of  it,  with  the  promise  to  produce  it  later.  If  that  is  ob- 
jected to,  the  objection  is  well  taken,  and  we  won't  press  it. 

Mr.  Brewster.  The  only  thing  we  can  intelligently  ask  questions 
about — ^we  can  not  know  whether  i£  may  be  important  until  it  has 
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been  presented.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  there  was  some 
order. 

Mr.  Bthnes.  Ask  him  what  he  did  after  he  got  the  order. 

Q.  Now  state  what  you  did  on  this  trip  and  what  you  did  in  pur- 
suance of  the  order  to  which  you  have  referred. — A.  I  am  in  error 
in  the  date  I  left  here ;  it  was  not  on  the  29th ;  it  was  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  30th.  There  was  a  train  leaving  about  1  o'clock  for  La 
Junta,  arriving  in  La  Junta  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  That  is,  you  left  here  about  1  o'clock  ? — A.  About  1  o^lock. 

Q.  No.  2,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  And  on  arriving  at  La  Junta  I  saw  two  cars 
standing  on  the  tracks  of  the  Santa  Fe  yard,  which  I  identified  as 
being  two  cars  full  of  workmen,  and  I  asked  one  of  the  station  hands 
what  the  cars  were,  and  he  said  they  were  some  cars  going  to  Trini- 
dad. I  had  breakrast  at  the  lunch  counter  right  opposite  the  cars; 
then  saw  the  5  o'clock  train  for  Trinidad  come  in.  These  cars  were 
put  on  the  train,  and  I  got  on  the  train,  I  think  on  the  car  ahead  of 
these  two  cars ;  looked  tnrough  the  train  and  went  back  to  the  cars, 
and  at  the  door  there  were  two  or  three  people  who,  apparently,  were 
not  working,  but  who  were  in  charge  of  the  cars — civilians.  I  intro- 
duced myself  to  them  and  started  what  we  call  an  investigation  of 
the  people  who  were  coming  in  on  the  cars — in  other  words,  I  asked 
how  many  and  if  they  had  been  informed  that  there  was  a  strike 
here  and  what  the  conditions  were. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  that  collectively  or A.  I  asked  the  civil- 
ians who  were  standing  at  the  door. 

Q.  Oh,  yes. — A.  They  handed  me  a  number  of  papers,  approxi- 
mately 50—1  don't  know  the  exact  number  now,  because  I  handle  so 
many — and  the  papers  stated — they  were  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
with  a  heading  "  strike  on,"  and  stated  that  there  was  a  strike  here  in 
this  district,  what  the  wages  were  that  were  paid  for  different  classes 
of  employment,  and  each  paper  was  signed  by  the  person  who  had  re- 
ceived it.  Later  I  went  through  the  car  with  tnese  papers  which 
were  handed  to  me  and  identified  the  number  of  persons  in  the  car  bv 
counting,  and  verified  the  number  of  papers  as  a  similar  number.  I 
asked  some  of  the  people  if  they  had  signed  the  particular  paper — 
what  their  name  was,  nrst,  and  if  they  had  signed  the  paper.  Some 
of  them  couldn't  understand  me,  and  I  used  a  very  few  Spanish 

fhrases  to  find  out  if  they  read  or  understood  the  paper.  I  suppose 
asked  10,  or  possibly  15,  what  their  names  were,  and  verified  the 
name. 

Q.  Were  there  any  interpreters  on  the  train? — A.  There  was  one 
man  who  underetood  a  little  Spanish — I  didn't  make  use  of  him. 

Q.  No  other  interpreters? — ^A.  There  was  one  man  who 

Q.  Slavish  or  Italians — ^those  were  Mexicans,  those  people,  were 
Aey? — ^A.  Mostly  Mexicans;  yes.  I  have  made  these  investigations 
a  great  many  times,  by  order,  and  I  don't  remember — it  is  hard  for 
me  to  remember  each  identical  trip  this  way. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  any  of  them  sign  a  paper  which 
you  carried  with  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  you  made  several  trips  of  this  character? — A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  I  said  "  trips  '* — ^I  believe  you  said  "  investigations,"  Captain — 
that  is  probably  more  accurate. — ^A.  Beally,  they  are  synonymous* 
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Q.  Did  you  make  more  than  one  trip  to  La  Jmita? — ^A.  Now  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  make  just  one  trip  to  La  Junta? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  But  did  you  make  other  mvestigations  of  this  character,  and 
if  so,  where? — A.  From  the  Trinidad  station  to  Berwind,  on  up  as 
far  as  Segundo,  and  one  to  Forbes. 

Q.  Any  to  Delagua  and  Hastings? — A.  Never  went  as  far  as 
Delague  or  Hastings.  I  went  as  far  as  Ludlow  and  took  a  train 
back,  part  of  the  detail  going  further. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  the  crowds  that  were  going  to  BLastings 
and  Delague  ? — A.  On  one  occasion ;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  were  these  investigations  conducted.  Captain,  on  the 
same  line  as  the  one  you  have  detafled  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  the  same  purpose  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  were  the  results — did  you  ever  find  men  who  didn't 
know  where  they  were  going,  or  what  tiiey  were  going  for,  or  that 
the  strike  was  on? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  admonish  you.  Captain,  to  bring  the  orders  to 
which  we  have  referred — if  there  were  two  wders — pertaining  to 
the  same  subject,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  bring  them. 

Mr.  Austin.  Where  was  this  first  station  he  got  on  the  train? 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  La  Junta,  about  90  miles  north  and  a  little  bit 
east  of  Trinidad.  It  is  a  junction  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  where 
one  branch  goes  to  Pueblo  and  the  other  comes  down  here. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  say  these  were  Mexicans? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTr.  The  particular  shipment,  as  I  imderstand  it,  were 
Mexicans. 

Mr.  Austin.  Where  were  they  coming  from  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  presume  from  the  oeet  fields,  weren't  they? 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  No. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Do  you  know.  Captain,  where  those 

The  Witness.  They  came  from  Rockyford,  I  am  quite  sure. 

Mr.  Austin.  Where  is  Rockyford  ? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  About  6  or  7  miles  west  of  La  Junta,  Colo. — about 
due  north  from  here.  There  is  a  sugar  factory  there  and  many  beet 
fields  in  that  neighborhood,  and  I  know  that  Mexicans  go  to  the  beet 
fields  in  great  numbers. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  supposed  probably  they  were  bringing  them  out  of 
New  Mexico  or  Mexico. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  don't  think  that  shipment  was,  and  I  dont  know 
of  any  shipment  that  was. 

Mr.  Austin.  There  was  some  testimony  here  that  they  got  some 
Mexicans  near  the  border? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Austin.  There  was  some  testimony  here  that  some  of  the 
Mexicans  came  from  near  the  border? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  think  they  were  from  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mr.  Austin.  An  immigration  inspector  met  them? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  shipments  made  from  one  part  of  the  State 
to  another — other  parts  of  the  State  to  this  one — any  such  investiga- 
tions as  you  made  of  those  Mexicans? — ^A.  Yes;  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, almost  all  of  the  workmen  I  have  investigated  have  come  from 
outside  of  the  State. 
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Q.  Well,  did  you  investigate  any  that  came  from  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.?— A.  I  am  quite  sure  not,  unless  there  were  a  few  individuals 
that  I  in  no  way  could  identify,  their  address  not  being  given. 

Q.  Any  from  Joplin,  Mo.  ? — ^A.  I  cant  answer  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  Captain,  whether  or  not  anyone  else  from  the 
soldiers  or  the  military  investigated — ^made  any  of  these  investi- 
gations— did  you  make  them  all  t — A.  I  know  about  all  of  them ;  yes, 
2r. 

Q.  Beg  pardon? — ^A.  I  know  about  all  of  them  because  I  keep  the 
records  of  all  the  movements  of  troops. 

Q.  Did  anyone  else  make  these  mvestigations  besides  you? — ^A. 
Yes;  several  officers. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  parties  who  made  them  f — ^A.  I 
have  their  reports,  I  think,  and  the  orders. 

Q.  And  you  will  give  us  that,  too? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(At  this  point  some  colloquy  ensued  which,  by  order  of  the  own- 
mittee,  was  not  taken.) 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  There  were  two  cars  on  this  first  trip,  Captain,  that  you  vis- 
ited—two cars  at  the  time  you  went  to  La  «funta  with  strike  breakers 
in,  or  imported  laborers — two  cars  there? — A.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
one  or  two. 

Q.  Well,  your  memory  on  a  number  of  points  on  that  is  not  quite 
dear;  you  aon't  quite  remember  whether  they  were  all  Spanish,  do 
you?--A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  No.  About  50  papers  were  ^ven  you ;  what  language  or  lan- 
guages were  those  papers  printed  in  or  written  in? — A.  I  don't  re- 
member in  that  particular  case.  Some  of  them — ^in  some  cases  they 
luve  been  entirely  Spanish  and  some  both  languages.  I  think  some 
of  them  had  both  languages  on  them. 

Q.  Some  papers  had  both ;  now,  both  means A.  Spanish 

Q.  Spanidi  and  English  ? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  lliat  is,  part  Spanish  and  part  En^ish,  or  equal  parts  of  both — 
that  is,  the  translations  ? — A.  Had  both  English  and  Spanish — ^trans- 
lations of  them. 

Q.  The  Spanish-English  papers  are  the  ones  you  are  most  familiar 
with? — ^A.  I  think  I  have  seen  more  English  than  Spanish. 

Q.  But^  I  mean,  you  don't  read  Polish,  do  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  read  any  of  the  Slavish  languages? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  read  Italian  ? — A.  Very  slightly. 

Q.  Very  little.  Now,  how  many  people,  civilians,  were  in  charge 
of  the  car  when  you  went?  You  say  there  were  three  people  when 
you  met  them — two  or  three  civilians  in  charge  ? — A.  Three  or  four. 

Q.  Three  or  four  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  their  names? — A.  Yes,  sir.  One  was  Mr. 
Larson,  Mr.  Fulton,  and  Mr.  Green,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  he  William  Green  or  Billy  Green? — A.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Had  you  known  them  before? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  told  you  they  were  in  charge  of  these  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ana  you  then  spoke  to  10  or  15  men  on  the  train  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  spoke  to  those  in  English  or  what  language! — ^A. 
Spanish. 

Q.  Spanish.  You  didn't  attempt  to  speak  to  any  of  them  in  any 
other  language  than  Spanish? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Oh,  you  did  ? — A.  Yes ;  with  very  little  success. 

Q.  Then  you  spoke  to  them  some  in  English  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  no  success,  so  you  spoke  to  10  or  15  in  Spanish  ?^— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  rely  largely  upon  the  word  of  Mr.  Larson  and  Mr. 
Green  and  the  other  gentlemen  as  to  the  signatures  on  these  papers, 
as  I  understand  it — didn't  you? — A.  I  found  that  as  far  as  I  in- 
vestigate the  names  on  the  papers  corresponded  to  the  names  of  the 
people  I  spoke  to. 

Q.  Yes;  was  that  shortly  after  the  order  was  issued  that  you  made 
this  trip  to  La  Junta  ? — A.  I  think  a  few  days. 

Q.  You  made  a  great  many  other  investigations — went  with  a 
great  many  other  groups  of  people  brought  in  by  car? — ^A  Several; 
yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Forbes  with  some  people? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  with  a  large  number  of  Japs  and  negroes  on 
one  trip? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Your  work  has  been  chiefly  in  this  matter  in  receiving  reports 
from  others  and  supervising  the  reports? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  way  a  great  many  of  the  military  investiga- 
tions are  conducted,  is  it  not,  oy  the  officers  receiving  reports  from 
those  under  them  ? — A.  In  this  particular  case • 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  investigations  generally. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  sometimes  you  send  privates  out,  do  you  not,  to  do  some 
of  this  work  and  then  report  to  you  ? — A.  Not  work  of  this  class. 

Q.  You  don't  send  out  privates  on  work  of  this  class ^A.  Almost 

entirelv  it  has  been  done  oy  commissioned  officers. 

Q.  About  how  many  others  made  investigations.  Captain — about 
how  many  others? — A.  Approximately  60  cases  were  investigated. 

Q.  Yes ;  60  cases. — ^A.  From  this  camp. 

Q.  And  a  good  many  different  officers  were  doing  that  investi- 
gating?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  quite  sure  whether  there  were  one  or  two  cars 
loaded  with  strike  breakers  in  that  particular  instance — ^that  is,  the 
day  you  went  to  La  Junta  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  When  you  went  through  the  car,  were  the  occupants,  these 
laborers,  walking  about  or  sitting  down,  or  what  were  they  doing?— 
A.  They  were  almost  all  sleeping. 

Mr.  Brewster.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Captain,  there  are  some  troops  stationed  at  Berwind  and 
Hastings,  are  there  not? — A.  At  the  present  time? 

Q,  Yes. — A.  I  understand  that  there  are.  I  have  no  authorised 
jurisdiction  over  them  or  with  them. 

Q.  Would  you  know  of  the  orders  given  to  the  officer  in  charge  of 
each  of  these  stations — ^these  camps? — A.  Not  at  Hastings  or  Ber- 
wind. 
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Q.  At  what  camps  would  you  know — just  in  a  general  way? — A. 
In  general,  only  the  military  camp  at  Trinidad.  We  have  some 
jurisdiction  over  two  or  three  of  the  neighboring  camps  here. 

Q.  Then  who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  camp  at  Berwind  and 
Hastings  and  Delagua? — A.  The  commanding  general. 

Q.  Well,  when  he  would  give  out  orders  to  the  officers  in  charge 
of  those  camps,  would  they  go  through  your  office  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  know? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  an  independent  camp. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  know  of  the  orders  given  to  the  officers  m 
charge  at  any  camp  outside  of  Trinidad — any  mining  camp? — A. 
PossiWy  at  Starkville  or  Valdez,  but  not  really  officially. 

Q.  'fake  either  of  those.  What  do  you  say  would  be  the  orders 
given  or  were  the  orders  given  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  either  of 
those  camps  as  to  passing  people  out  of  the  camps?  Would  the  offi- 
cer there  issue  a  pass  to  people  who  wanted  to  pass  out  of  that  camp 
and  give  orders  not  to  allow  p>eople  out  unless  they  had  a  pass,  or  ncJt 
to  let  people  in  unless  they  had  a  pass,  or  would  the  men  contitrf 
that? — A.  Inside  the  military  confines  of  the  camp? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  He  should;  either  have  a  written  order  or  a  verbal 
OTder  delivered  by  reliable  messenger. 

Q.  Well,  now,  would  he  get  his  orders  from  the  commanding  gen- 
eral or  would  he  use  his  own  judgment  about  issuing  an  order  for  a 
man  to  go  in  or  go  out? — A.  Presumably  his  own  judgment,  unless 
there  was  some  suspicious  character. 

Q-  Well,  didn't  the  commanding  general  or  somebody  in  charge 
say  to  the  officer  in  charge  over  there,  "  Now,  you  let  people  through 
here  without  passes,"  or  "  You  require  passes  of  them,  or  would  the 
man  entirely  act  upon  his  own  judgment  over  there,  generally  speak- 
mg? — A.  Generally  speaking,  he  would  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  camp. 

Q.  Then,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  camp  to  know  whether  or  not  passes  were  given  ? — A.  He  would 
be  responsible  for  that.  He  is  responsible  for  everybody  that  goes 
in  or  out  of  the  camp.  If  it  is  a  large  camp,  he  may  leave  it  to  some 
junior  officers. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge,  has  it  been  the  custom  for  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  several  camps  to  instruct  the  man  on  duty,  the  private 
at  the  gateway,  to  require  a  written  order  for  men  going  in  or  out? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  mining  camps  where  the  military  are  at 
the  portals  of  the  camp,  where  there  is  a  gateway  or  passageway  ? — ' 
A.  I  very  distinctly — ^before  starting  to  answer  your  question  I  said 
the  confijnes  of  a  military  camp. 

Q.  I  didn't  mean  a  military  camp,  as  you  have  a  camp  out  here^ 
Take  the  camp  at  Starkville.  You  have  some  guards  there,  ha  vent 
you — some  troops  there,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  the  duties  of  your  guards  up  there — ^your  troops  up 
there — ^are  to  preserve  the  peace  ? — ^A.  Yes.  * 

Q.  And  see  the  people  that  pass  them — know  something  about 
them  there— do  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  understanding — what  instruction  do  you  under- 
stand the  officer  of  that  camp — officer  in  charge  of  those  troops,  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  of  them,  gives  to  the  private  when  he  puts  him  oo 
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sentry  duty  in  the  morning?  Does  he  let  anybody  go  through,  or 
does  he  require — ^the  sentry  require — ^the  proauction  of  some  order 
or  pass  to  ^o  back  and  forth,  or  do  you  know? — ^A.  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  situation  at  Starkville  to  know  what  the 
orders  are  given  to  the  sentry. 

Q.  For  my  benefit,  what  would  you  say,  if  I  wanted  to  know  what 
instructions  were  out  at  Hastings  and  Berwind;  who  would  be  the 
one  here  to  get  the  information  from? — A.  The  commander  of  the 
camp. 

Q.  The  commander  of  the  camp  there? — A.  Or,  if  a  sufficiently 
large  camp  to  have  an  adjutant,  his  adjutant,  or  one  of  the — one  of 
his  officers. 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Cabl  Bates,  a  witness  called  before  the  investigating  committee, 
on  oath  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  your  name. — A.  Carl  Bayes. 

Q,  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Hastings. 

Q,  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  driving  a  hack  there. 

Q.  Whose  hack  ? — A.  Mr.  Ferrick's. 

Q.  Between  what  stations  does  it  ply? — ^A.  Hastings  and  Ludlow. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  driving  it? — A.  About  two  years.  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  been  driving  it  since  the  24th — practically  ever  since 
the  24th  of  last  September? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State,  if  you  know,  where  tne  Ludlow  tent  colony  is. — A 
Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  pass  it  daily  in  your  work. — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  know  in  a  general  way  the  people  who 
live  there. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  some  of  them. 

Q.  In  what  are  they  engaged  ? — A.  Why,  I  know  some  of  the  boys 
that  used  to  be  up  in  the  camp  there. 

Q.  What  are  tJiey  doing  there  at  that  place? — A.  They  are  over 
at  the  colony. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experiences  with  them  in  your  passing 
back  and  forth  ? — A.  Some ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  hack  carry  mail  ? — A.  No. 

Q,  Who  drives  the  mail  hack  there? — A.  Benneditta,  from  Del- 
agua. 

Q.  Well,  tell  the  committee  of  some  of  your  experiences  in  passing 
up  and  down  the  road  which  you  have  had  with  the  people  from  the 
tent  colony. — A.  Well,  the  hack  was  stopped  out  there  a  couple  of 
times,  and  some  fellows  taken  off. 

Q.  Let  us  take  the  first  time.    WTien  was  that?— A.  I  don't  just 

know  the  date. 

Q.  Give  it  as  approximately  as  you  can. — A.  There  was  some  three 
colored  people  came  in  on  the  night  train  from  the  north,  and  they 
stopped  us  out  there  and  the  fellows  got  out;  I  don't  know  where 
they  went. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  You  say  three  colored  people  came  in  from  the 
north  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  time  does  that  train  get  there?— A.  7.20. 

Q.  Did  those  colored  people  take  your  hack? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go  ? — ^A.  1  went  back  to  Hastings. 

Q-  That  is,  you  started  from  Ludlow  to  Hastings? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  stopped — ^where? — A.  Out  at  the  railroad 
crossiDg. 

Q.  What  railroad  crossing! — A.  By  the  tent  colony. 

Q.  Just  in  front  of  the  tent  colony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  did  they  do? — A.  Stopped  the  hack  and  made  the  fel- 
lows get  out. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  I  drore  on  to  Hastings. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  that  was  said? — A.  They  told  them 
they  would  have  to  get  out 

Q.  T(dd  who  they  would  have  to  get  out? — ^A.  The  passengers 
that  were  in  there. 

Q.  Had  you  collected  your  fare? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  parties  who  stopped  them  armed — any  of  them  ? — 
A  I  couklii't  tell.    It  was  dark. 

Q.  Was  it  so  dark  you  couldn't  see? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  he*r  anything-  that  was  said? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
heard;  only  that  they  had  to  get  out  of  the  hack. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  the  colored  people  went? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  these  parties  have  them  in  custody  when  you  left  them  ? — 
A  They  got  out  of  the  hack  and  told  me  to  drive  on,  so  I  did. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  drive  out- — A.  The  fellows  that  made  them 
get  off. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  in  the  crowd? — ^A.  I  couldn't 
tell.    There  was  quite  a  bunch  around  there. 

Q.  A  good  many  ? — A.  Fifteen  or  twenty,  maybe  more. 

Q.  You  drove  on? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IHd  you  over  see  the  colored  people  any  more? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  saw  one  of  them  the  other  day. 

Q.  WhOTe?— A.  Hastings. 

Q.  What  is  his  same? — ^A.  Johnny  Stone. 

Q-  Johnny  Stone  [addressing  Mr.  Murray].  Is  he  here,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray? I  wotud  like  to  have  him.  Well,  tell  us  about  the  next  time. — 
A  Well,  the  next  time  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Cunningham,  a  Rock 
Island  coal  inspector,  came  out  from  Trinidad  here  on  that  morning 
train,  8.35  it  is  due ;  they  got  on  the  hack  and  got  out  to  the  crossing 
there,  and  they  stopped  lis  and  made  them  get  out  and  went  ba<^ 
to  Ludlow. 

Q.  Who  stopped  "  us  "  ? — A.  The  fellows  there  at  the  crossing. 

Q«  Where  were  they  from? — A.  From  the  colony,  I  suppose;  it 
looked  like  thev  was  eoming  up  frcwn  there. 

Q.  You  say  "  looked  like."  Were  they  coming  out  from  there? — 
A.  Yes.  sir ;  they  were  coming  out  from  the  colony. 

Q.  They  stopped  you.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ? — ^A.  They  told 
these  fdlows  tney  would  have  to  get  out. 

Q.  Any  of  them  say  anything  to  you? — ^A.  They  told  me  to  stop 
there;  that  I  would  have  to  wait  imtil  they  got  out.  I  tried  to  drive 
<»  and  they  told  me  to  hold  up. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  when  vou  tried  to  drive  on  ? — ^A. 
They  told  me  they  would  shoot  me  if  I  drove  on.  The  fellow  had  a 
gUB  in  my  face. 
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Q.  Where  was  he  standing? — A.  Standing  right  by  the  side  of  me. 

Q.  Of  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

-Q.  Did  he  point  the  gun  at  you  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

-Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  he  would  shoot  me  if  I  drove  on. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  there  in  that  crowd? — ^A.  There  was 
quite  a  bunch  there — 50,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  think  60,  or  such  number? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  armed  besides  this  one? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
were  armed. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  ? — ^A.  All  that  I  saw  was  armed. 

Q.  Guns  look  pretty  thick  there? — A.  Pretty  thick. 

Q.  Any  of  them  in  front  of  vour  team? — A.  Well,  there  were  three 
or  four  standing  right  up  by  the  side  of  the  horses. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  these  men  after  they  took  them  oflf  the 
hack? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ?  Where  did  you  go  ? — ^A.  I  drove  back  to 
Hastings. 

Q.  Now,  in  passing  up  and  down  the  road  there  you  observe  this 
colony  almost  daily? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  whether  you  saw  armed  men  standing 
on  guard  at  the  tent  colony. — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  How  frequently? — A.  Well,  most  always  when  I  would  go  by 
there  I  would  see  them  in  there. 

Q.  In  attending — meeting  the  trains  there;  state  whether  or  not 
you  ever  saw  any  disturbances  on  the  platiorm — ^the  depot  plat- 
form?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  strikers  chase  any  men  there? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  these  battles  that  took  place  up  in  there? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  was  in  Hastings  at  the  time  of  the — ^they 
were  shooting  into  the  camp. 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  is  referred  to  frequently  as 
the  attack  on  the  automobile  along  about  the  7th  of  October? — A. 
Ferrick's  automobile? 

Q.  Well,  you  may  tell  us  about  that,  if  you  know  about  it. — ^A. 
Mr.  Ferrick  was  driving  it. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  see  that  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  on  that  very  day  did  you  see  any  armed  men  around 
Ludlow  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  believe  I  did. 

Q,  Did  you  see  any  by  the  steel  bridge? — ^A.  I  didn't  go  by  the 
steel  bridge. 

Q.  Did  you  seen  an  auto  going  up  the  Hasting  road  just  above 
the  brewery  station — the  beer  station? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  down  at 
the  station  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  about  that  time? — ^A.  Well,  I  believe 
I  did  hear  a  few  shots. 

Q.  Where  were  they  from? — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell.  They  were  quite 
a  ways  oflf. 

Q.  Quite  a  ways  oflf  from  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  they  were  south  or  west  of  you,  or 
where  were  tney? — ^A.  They  were  southwest 

Q.  Southwest  from  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  is  this  brewery  station  frcMn  Ludlow  station! — ^A.  It  is 
southwest 

Q.  Southwest! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  on  the  line  south  of  a  line  west  or  very  nearly  west!    The 
plat  there  will  show,  I  presume.    Did  you  ever  have  to  stop  opera- 
tion of  your  hack  line  there? — ^A.  Well,  we  didn't  run  the  hack 
rir. 
Whv? — -A.  Well,  business  was  poor. 

Q.  Well,  did  it  ever  eet  so  dangerous  that  you  had  to  stop? — 
A.  The  day  they  were  snooting  into  the  camp  up  there  we  never 
run  the  hack. 

Q.  Is  that  the  28th  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  run  it  on  the  26th  or  27th  of  October? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  so.    We  would  probably  make  one  trip  a  day  down. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  Mr.  Chapin  applyinff  at  the  bam  for 
a  hack  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  October? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
remember  him. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  that  the  hack  did  not  run  on  that  day? — A.  I 
couldn't  sav,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  after  Mack  Powell  was  killed.  Does  that 
refresh  your  recollection? — ^A.  Yes;  but  I  couldn't  say  about  the 
hack  running. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  there  on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  Tell  us 
about  that  battle.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  it  started  ? — ^A.  I  was 
in  the  bam  at  the  time  it  started. 

Q.  Any  bullets  hit  the  bam? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  several  hit  it. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  how  many.    It  was 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards ^A.  Like  a  hailstorm  in  there. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  count  them? — A.  Somebody  counted  them, 
I  believe,  and  said  they  was 

Q.  Did  you? — A.  !No,  sir. 

Q,  Anything  in  particular  you  care  to  tell  the  committee  about  that 
battle? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  You  know  a  good  many  of  those  people  in  the  Ludlow  tent 
colony,  don't  you,  Mr.  Bayes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  a  good  many 
of  the  boys  that  used  to  be  up  in  Hastings. 

Q.  Aren't  they  a  pretty  decent  lot  of  people? — A.  They  used  to 
be  nice  fellows  when  they  were 

Q.  They  are  quite  as  good — -— 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Let  him  finish  the  answer. 

Mr.  Brewster.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

A  (Continuing.)  Used  to  seem  like  pretty  nice  fellows  when  they 
were  up  at  the  camp. 

Q.  Aren't  they  as  nice  as  the  people  they  are  getting  in  now? — 
A  I  couldn't  say.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  people  they  are  getting  in  now? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  the  language  of  the  people  they  are  getting 
there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No ;  you  can't  speak  the  language  of  the  people  they  are  getting 
in  now? — ^A.  No. 

Mr.  NoRTHCurr.  He  doesn't  speak  Greek. 
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Q.  You  don't  speak  Polish  and  Italian  and  those  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  saw  guards  at  Ludlow  they  were  guarding  the  camp 
like  policemen? — ^A.  Guards? 

Q.  You  said  you  saw  some  guards — people  guarding  the  tent 
colony;  they  were  guarding  the  camp  there  like  policemen? — ^A.  I 
suppose  they  were. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  people  guard  the  mine  properties — mine 
guards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  couldn't  tell  where  these  diflferent  shots  came  from  when 
the  automobile  was  there,  could  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  none  of  the  battles  vou  say? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never. 

Q.  You  made,  since  the  tent  colony  has  been  there,  almost  daily 
trins  except  on  October  28th,  haven't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  trips  a  day  or  one? — ^A.  Sometimes  one  trip,  sometimes 
two ;  other  times  more. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  interfered  with  except  these  times  you 
have  mentioned  ? — A.  That  is  all ;  those  two  times. 

Mr.  Brewster.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  know  the  ticket  agent  at  Ludlow  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  Did  you  ever  know  which  side  of  this  controversy 
he  was  on  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Those  armed  men  at  the  colony — are  they  there  now  ?  Do  you 
find  them  there  as  you  are  passing  now  ? — ^A.  1  don't  find  any  armed 
men  now. 

Q.  How  recently  have  you  seen  those  armed  men? — A.  Not  since 
the  militia  came. 

Q.  Not  since  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  About  what  time  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  day  it  was  that  they 
came  in. 

Q.  Was  it  September,  November,  December  or  when? — A.  Novem- 
ber, I  guess,  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  don't  remember  the  date 
they  came  in. 

Q.  You  saw  these  men  guarding  there  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
militia  came  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  since — A.  Not  since. 

Q.  As  you  passed  up  and  down  the  road  from  Ludlow  to  Hastings, 
were  the  men  on  guara  there  at  the  gate  to  the  company  property  I — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  since  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  date  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  there  now,  are  they  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuTHERiaAND.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austin.  Do  you  want  to  sell  your  hack  line? 

The  Witness.  It  would  be  a  good  idea,  I  expect. 
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Cruz  Vialobos,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  speaking 
through  J.  B.  Romero,  an  interpreter,  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Nokthcutt: 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  your  name. — ^A.  Cmz  Vialobos. 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside?— A.  In  Delagua. 

Q-  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  I  have  been  a  year  in 
Ddagua,  but  I  nave  known  that  place  for  five  years. 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation!— A.  I  work  in  the  track — section 

Q.  What  track !— A.  C.  &  S.  Railroad. 

Q.  C.  &  S.  E.,  isn't  it?    Is  it  C.  &  S.  or  C.  &  S.  E. ?— A.  C.  &  S.  E. 

Q.  State  where  you  were  and  what  you  were  doinff  on  the  7th  day 
of  October,  1918 — last  October. — ^A.  On  the  7th  of  October  we  were 
working  at  the  Ludlow  Bridge,  and  we  were  loading  some  iron  on  a 
flat  car,  and  when  we  were  loading  this  iron,  about  3  o'clock,  it 
mi^t  be— — 

Q.  Just  wait  a  m<mient.  Did  vou  see — ^the  C.  &  S.  E.  bridge  you 
sp^  of — is  that  referred  to  as  the  steel  bridge? — A.  Yes;  the  steel 
bridge. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  on  that  day  you  saw  any  armed  men 
tronnd  there?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  them. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  first  see  the  armed  men? — A.  It 
most  have  been  before  noon  when  we  saw  them  coming  from  the 
tents  in  a  direction  toward  the  place  where  we  were,  and  we  could 
see  that  they  had  arms  in  their  hands — pistols;  and  they  arrived 
about  3  o'clock,  and  they  arrived  where  we  worked,  and  asked  us  if 
i>e  had  seen  an  automobile. 

Q.  Just  a  moment.  Ask  him  if  that  was  3  o'clock  that  they  asked 
him  that,  or  if  it  was  before  noon? — ^A.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — ^A.  When  they  got  there  they  asked  us  if  we  hadn't 
seen  that  automobile.    We  told  them  we  hadn't  seen  anything. 

Q-  Oo  ah^ad. — ^A.  When,  in  a  few  minutes,  they  saw  the  automobile, 
swne  of  them  got  toward  the  bridge,  and  others  toward  the  bank, 
aid  they  began  to  shoot  at  the  automobile. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  when  you  saw  these  men  go  out  in  the 
forenoon  from  the  colony  with  guns,  any  of  them  went  to  the  hills 
west  of  Lodlow  f 

Mr.  Bbewster.  I  would  observe  that  nearly  everyone  ,of  these 
qvistioiis  has  been  distinctly  leading.  I  have  not  hitherto  objected, 
but  it  is  often  made  by  the  other  side,  very  frequently.  The  ques- 
tions are  leading,  indicating  the  answer.  Every  one  of  these  has 
been  of  that  diaracter. 

Mr.  Btskkb.  What  is  the  question?    I  didn't  hear  it. 

Mr.  NoBTHcuTT.  It  isn't  a  leading  question.  I  asked  him  to  state 
whether  or  not  any  of  these  men  went  to  the  hills  west  of  Ludlow. 

Chairman  FbsxBR.  The  Chair  thinks  that  is  a  proper  question  to 
adL 

(Last  question  read.) 

A  Before  this  affair  started,  they  started — went  to  that  hill,  but 
tfterward  they  came  to  the  bridge. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  shooting  last? — ^A.  Until  about  a  few  min- 
utes or  a  quarter  before  6  o'clo^,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  ^igine 
came  and  took  us  away. 
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Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  How  many  people  were  working  with  him  on  the  track? — 
A.  About  six  persons  worked  there. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  English? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  understand  English? — A.  No — almost  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  What  language  did  the  people  speak  to  you  when  they  asked 
you  ifypu  saw  an  automobile? — ^A.  They  talked  to  us  in  English. 

Q.  Where  were  you  working  on  the  7th  of  September? — A.  At 
Delagua. 

Q.  At  what  particular  place  was  he  working  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember?— A.  Tne  other  side  of  the  Delagua  chute,  cleaning  track. 

Q-  On  the  7th  of  September? — ^A.  In  September  is  when  I  was 
working  over  there,  and  this  affair  happened  in  October. 

Q.  miere  was  he  working — what  particular  place  was  he  working 
on  the  7th  of  November? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  7th  of  November. 

Q.  What  particular  place  was  he  working  at  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber?— ^A.  I  was  working  at  Delagua,  but  I  don't  remember  what 
place  I  was  working. 

Q.  He  don't  remember  what  particular  place  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  men  came  out  early  in  the  morning  and  went  to  the  hills, 
and  then  came  back;  is  that  it? — ^A.  Yes;  went  to  the  hills  and  then 
back  to  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Brewster.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  On  the  7th  of  October,  when  these  parties  asked  you  if  you  had 
seen  an  automobile,  state  whether  or  not  there  was  some  person  in 
your  crowd  who  understood  English. — A.  There  was  no  one. 

Q.  Ask  him  how  he  understood  this  person. — A.  There  was  an 
American  there  that  understood. 

Q.  He  undoubtedly  did  not  understand  my  question,  Mr.  Inter- 
preter.— A.  Those  who  knew  to  that  extent  we  could  imderstand 
what  they  said. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  in  that  crowd  who  came  down  with  their 
arms  whom  you  knew  ? — ^A.  There  was  a  person  by  the  name  of  Pat 
Olaya,  who  I  don't  know,  but  there  was  some  of  us  who  did  know. 

Q.  Some  of  his  crowd  who  did?  Is  it  Olaya  or  Anaya? — ^A. 
Anaya — Patricio  Anaya. 

Q.  Look  at  that  man  back  there  with  the  roll  collar — esta  hombre 
[pointing  to  man  in  audience] . — ^A.  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Was  he  there  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  him. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Did  he  know  this  Patrick  Anaya  ? 

The  Witness.  The  others  of  my  crowd  knew  him.    I  didn't. 

Mr.  Brewster.  He  didn't  know  him? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Is  he  now  working  for  the  C.  &  S.  E.  ? 

The  Witness.  I  am  still  working  there. 

« 

Rafael  Reno,  a  witness  produced  and  sworn,  on  oath  testified 
as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  where  you  reside. — ^A.  Hastings. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  a  section  foreman. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  had  that  position  ? — ^A.  About  3  years. 

Q.  On  what  road  are  you  section  foreman? — A.  Colorado  &  South- 
eastern. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1913? — ^A.  I  was 
working  at  the  bridge  near  Ludlow. 

Q.  Is  that  the  bridge  referred  to  as  the  steel  bridge? — A.  Yes;  an 
iron  bridge. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  saw  any  armed  men  on  that  day. — 
A.»  X  es. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  did  you  first  see  them? — A.  I  saw 
them  in  the  morning  before  noon. 

Q.  Where  were  they  ? — A.  They  were  on  the  prairie. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them? — A.  I  did  not,  because  they  were 
too  far  away. 

Q.  Did  they  afterwards  come  nearer  to  where  you  were? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  they  then? — ^A.  They  were  coming  in  the  direc- 
ticm  of  Bamey. 

Q.  To  what  place  did  they  go? — A.  Direct  to  the  bridge. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  or  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  came  near  to  you  did  you  know  any  of  them? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Patrick  Anaya? — ^A.  He 
came  there  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  when  he  came? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  What  took  place  that  afternoon? — A.  He  placed  himself  or 
located  himself  on  the  side  of  the  brid^  toward  Hastings. 

Q.  Who  did — Pat  Anaya? — A.  Patncio  Anaya. 

Q.  What  did  he  do? — 'A.  He  stayed  there  when  the  automobile 
came  from  Hastings.  All  these  people  began  shooting  at  the 
automobile. 

Q.  Did  Pat  shoot  too?— A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  the  people  in  the  automobile  return  the  fire  ? — ^A.  When 
the  people  under  the  bridge  would  fire  those  fellows,  of  course,  in 
tixe  automobile  fired  also. 

Q.  Was  anybody  hurt  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  horses  killed  ? — A.  One  horse. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  in  the  automobile? — A.  Inside  of 
the  automobile,  I  couldn't  see ;  it  was  too  far  away. 

Q.  Were  there  any  horses  with  the  automobile? — A.  Three  were 
right  behind  it. 

Q.  Sure  there  were  only  three? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  Pat  Anaya  fire? — ^A.  We  were 
loading  some  iron  on  a  flat  car  for  a  contractor  that  had  finished  his 
work. 

Q.  Where  was  the  flat  car? — A.  Fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
approach  to  the  bridge. 

Q.  Where  was  the  horse  that  was  killed? — ^A.  On  the  way  to 
Tabasco — on  the  road  to  Tabasco. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  horse  fall? — A.  I  didn't  see  it  fall;  I  saw  it 
afterwards— after  it  was  dead. 

Q.  You  were  working  all  the  time  loading  these  cars,  were  you? — 
A.  No,  sir;  we  got  under  the  car. 
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Q.  You  were  under  the  car! — A.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  car. 

Q.  Did  you  remember  where  you  were  working  on  the  7th  of 
November? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  working? — A.  I  was  working  on  the  bridge  at 
Ludlow. 

Q.  On  the  7th  of  November  ? — A.  Yes ;  November. 

Q.  The  same  bridge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  working  on  the  7th  of  December? — A.  Just 
below  the  bridge ;  we  were  putting  in  ties. 

Q.  On  the  7th  of  December?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  same  men  working  with  you  on  the  7th  day  of  each 
month? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  working  on  the  14th  of  October? — ^A.  I  could 
not  tellyou ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  were  you  working  on  the  5th  of  October? — A.  I  believe 
we  was  then  taking  up  ties  very  near  the  bridge. 

Q.  Was  Cruz  Vialobos  in  the  crew  with  you? — A.  Yes;  also. 

Q.  Were  all  the  other  men  of  the  crew  with  you  ? — ^A.  They  were 
all  under  the  car  because  the  bullets  were  coming  pretty  swiftly. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  automobile  from  the  flat  car  that  you  were 
under? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  far  it  was;  it  was  quite  a  distance. 

Q.  Quarter  of  a  mile  ? — A.  A  little  less. 

Q.  Where  did  the  bullets  come  from  that  came  toward  the  flat 
car? — A.  They  came  in  the  direction  from  the  Tabasco  road — ^I  don't 
know  who  was  shooting,  because  I  could  not  see — they  were  hiding. 

Q.  Did  the  bullets  fly  all  around  the  flat  car? — A.  They  stru^ 
around  the  car  and  around  the  wheels;  we  were  under  the  wheels. 

Q.  Was  the  automobile  moving,  then,  at  that  time? — A.  It  was 
going  or  coming. 

Leo  J.  Kahn,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Nokthcutt: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  Leo  J.  Kahn. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Trinidad. 

Q.  And  where  are  you  working? — A.  I  am  now  working  as  tipple 
boss  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Tercio. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Trmidad  ? — ^A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  You  were  horn  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  raised  here? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  attended  a  meeting  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  during  the  month  of  Jiuy,  1913,  when  a 
Mr.  Wallace  spoke  there. — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Wallace? — ^A.  He  was  introduced  to  me  as  the 
editor  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  his  address,  did  he  ^ve  any  advice  to 
his  auditors  looking  to  the  then  contemplated  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  did. 

Q.  State  what  that  was,  and  the  substance  of  it. — ^A.  He  said  that 
the  way  to  do  these  things  was  for  men  to  advise  the  other  men  to 
buy  rifles — best  guns  that  money  could  buy — and  go  up  into  the  hills, 
and  not  be  a  damn  bit  particular  who  tJbey  picked  off. 
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Q.  Was  any  reference  made  to  any  otiier  strike  in  the  last  decade 
m  which  such  tactics  had  been  adopted  t — A.  No. 

Q-  Did  you  see  that  party  at  any  time  after  this  talk? — ^A.  I  saw 
him  the  following  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  was  it? — A.  Between  the  Commercial  Street  and  the 
Main  Street  Bridge. 

Q.  Were  you  walking  along  the  street? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  did  he  say  to  you  ? — A.  He  replied  that  the 
methods  prescribed  the  ni^t  previous  was  the  only  way  to  do  things, 
and  repeated  the  same  conversation. 

Q.  Have  you  been  here  during  the  strike? — ^A.  I  have. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  were  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  parties  taking  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the 
strike? — ^A.  I  was  acquainted  with  quite  a  good  nimiber  of  them. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  seen  any  of  them  convey  any 

ammunition  or  hold  ammunition ^A.  I  have  on  several  dinerent 

occasions. 

Q-  Or  explosives  of  any  character. — A.  I  have  seen  them  convey- 
iigexplosives. 

Q.  In  what  sort  of  a  conveyance? — ^A.  An  automobile. 

Q.  Tell  the  particular  occasion ;  please  give  the  time  as  nearly  as 
you  can,  and  the  place. — A.  On  October  11,  at  about  2.40  in  the  after- 
wxm,  an  automobile  drove  up  behind  the  Brown  hardware  store 

Q.  Where  is  that? — A.  That  is  the  hardware  store — that  is  on 
Commercial  Street — and  the  automobile  was  in  the  alley  behind  the 
fltore. 

Q."  Can  you  tell  about  what  number  ? — A.  I  don't  know  the  num- 
ber. 

Q.  What  block  is  it  in? — A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  block. 

Q.  Well,  now,  to  refresh  your  memory,  is  it  in  the  Packer  block? — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  same  block  in  which  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
Anierica  at  that  time  had  their  headquarters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  about  it. — A.  When  this  automobile  drove 
up  bdiind  the  store,  Tom  Carrott,  McGregcn*,  the  reporter  for  the 
Denver  Express,  Dimond,  Snyder,  McGary,  and  Sam  Carter  were 
in  the  car.  They  went  in  the  store  and  came  out  in  a  few  minutes. 
Tom  Carrott  was  the  first  one  out  and  Dimond  was  the  second,  and 
each  was  carrying  a  large  box.  I  happened  to  find  out  that  that  box 
contained  dynamite.  They  came  down  Church  and  turned  into  Animas 
Street  and  drove  in  a  westerly  direction.  They  came  back  the  same 
evening  a  little  after  5  o'clock,  the  same  men,  with  the  exception  that 
McCiary  was  not  in  the  car. 

Q-  State  whether  or  not  at  any  other  time  you  saw  anything  that 
attracted  your  attention,  that  proved  it  to  be  ammunition  held  by 
these  parties? — A.  Well,  at  one  of  the  battles  there  were  seven  auto- 
mobiles brought  up  in  front  of  the  same  building,  each  one  of  these 
Automobiles  contaming  five  men,  and  they  all  got  out  and  went  to 
beadquarters  and  came  out  carrying  rifles. 

Q.  Did  they  take  the  autos  to  headquarters? — A  Yes,  sir;  and 
they  all  came  out  carrying  rifles,  and  were  driven  north,  probably 
north  to  Ludlow 

The  Chaibhan.  Don't  say  probably. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  who  any  of  these  parties  were  ? — A.  The  only  one 
I  recognized  was  Jesse  Shaw.    He  aiterwards  told  me 

Q.  Don't  tell  that.  Did  you  see  Bob  Uhlich  in  this  crowd? — ^A. 
He  was  the  man  that  gathered  up  the  men  and  took  them  to  head- 
quarters to  get  the  rifles. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  went  out  in  the  auto  or  not? — ^A. 
No;  I  didn't  see  him  go. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  these  autos  stop  at  the  macaroni  factory  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  get  in  there? — A.  There  was  a  good 
crowd  there,  and  some  of  them  did  get  in. 

Q.  Many  people  on  the  street  when  the  autos  drove  up  ? — A.  Quite 
a  number. 

Q.  State  what  they  did. — ^A.  As  each  auto  came  up  they  cheered 
and  threw  up  their  hats  and  cursed  and  whistled. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  expressions? — A.  I  don't  know  who  said  it, 
but  I  heard  that  they  were  going  to  get  the  scab  herders. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  these  battles? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  in  mind  any  other  matters  of  violence  that  you  wish 
to  call  the  committee's  attention  to? — A.  Well,  at  the  time  the  Mexi- 
can deputies  were  taken  away  from  the  sherin,  Robert  Uhlich  went 
up  ana  down  the  street  motioning.  At  1  o'dock  on  the  same  day  I 
was  at  the  depot,  and  a  train  bs^ed  up  and  blocked  the  crossing, 
and  after  that  happened  we  heard  great  yelling,  and  when  we  got 
around  on  the  other  side  of  the  train  there  was  quite  a  mob  gathered 
there,  and  they  had  taken  the  deputies  away  from  the  sheriii.  They 
had  taken  them  to  the  hall  on  Elk  Street,  and  there  was  a  big  negro 
there  that  was  yelling,  and  everybody  had  to  show  their  union  card 
before  they  could  gg  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  negro? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  occasion — ^let  me  ask  you.  Were  you 
here  on  the  night  that  the  guards  were  brought  in  from  Delagua 
and  Berwind  Canyons  ? — A.  No ;  I  was  here  on  the  night  some  men 
came  from  Texas,  I  believe,  to  act  as  guards. 

Q.  But  I  am  referring  now,  Mr.  Kahn^  to  the  occurrence  which 
took  place  at  the  Corinado  Hotel  just  a  few  nights  after  the  militia 
came. — ^A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  By  the  way,  where  is  the  Corinado  Hotel  ? — A.  At  the  corner  of 
Church  and  Commercial  Streets. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  How  many  negroes  were  in  that  crowd? — A.  Quite  a  number, 
but  this  particular  one  stood  at  the  door. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing? — ^A.  He  was  locking  the  door  and  gelling 
for  the  men  to  show  their  union  cards  before  they  could  gain  ad- 
mission. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  This  man  that  made  the  speech — ^was  his  name  Walker — A. 
Wallace. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  He  was  introduced  to  me  as  the  editor  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers'  journal. 

Q.  Where  is  that  paper  published? — A.  Indianapolis,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  there  such  a  man  out  there? — A.  Yes.    , 
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By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  You  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  your  testimony  of  certain  parties 
who  had  taken  the  automobile — Dimond.  Carrott.  and  McGary.  Do 
you  know  where  those  parties  formerly  lived? — ^A.  I  knew  that 
Carrott  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State ;  Diamond  is  the  man 
that  is  supposed  to  have  come  here  from  Oklahoma,  and  McGary 
from  Iowa;  where  the  others  came  from  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  a  feUow  by  the  name  of  Barolick  drive  the  auto  that 
day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  comes  from? — ^A.  He  has  been  around 
Trinidad  for  sometime. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Frank  J.  Hayes  ? — A.  By  sight. 

Q.  Where  is  he  from  ? — ^A.  Indianapolis. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Adolph  Grermer  ? — A.  I  don't  know  the  gentleman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  him? — A.  Yes;  I  know  of  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  from  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Batley  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  from? — A.  He  came  from  Missouri, 
I  believe,  or  some  place  in  the  East. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Gott  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What's  his  first  name? — A.  Jonas. 

Q.  Where  is  he  from? — A.  Missouri. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anv  of  the  other  active  leaders  of  the  imion  that 
were  here  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Brewster.  At  what  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Preceding  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
strike,  and  at  the  time. 

A  Well,  there  was  McGa^  and  Batley  and  Gott,  UhHch,  and 
Lavoda,  and  the  ones  around  Trinidad. 

Q.  Where  do  they  live? — ^A.  They  were  supposed  to  live  around 
here. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others  that  you  know  of? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  a  man  by  the  name  of  Brown  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Austin  : 
Q.  What  was  the  date  that  this  dynamite  was  taken  out  of  the 
hai^ware  store? — A.  October  11th. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  What  became  of  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  they  told  the  hardware 
man 

Q.  Never  mind  that.  Do  you  remember  when  any  other  dynamite 
was  taken  out  of  the  store  here? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  was  dynamite? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  dynamite? — ^A.  Tlie  man  that  sold  it 
told  me 

Q.  You  are  intelligent.  You  know  enough  to  answer  questions 
without  telling  about  what  someone  else  told  you.  I  asked  you  to 
tell  how  youknew  that  was  dynamite — did  you  know  it  was  dyna- 
mite?— A.  I  could  not  swear  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 
Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  told  you  ? — A.  Mr.  Larsen,  chief  clerk. 
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By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q,  What  does  Mr.  Laraen  do  f — A.  He  is  chief  derk  for  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Is  he  the  man  that  sold  it  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  who  told  youf — ^A.  Mr.  Larsen. 

Q.  How  does  he  know  f — ^A.  The  hardware  man  told  him. 

By  Mr.  Brewster  : 

Q.  What  particular  detective  agency  do  you  belong  to! — A.  I  don^t 
belong  to  any. 

Q.  1  ou  made  a  particular  point  of  getting  acquainted  with  these 
union  men,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  Weren't  you  a  member  of  the  union  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  pretend  to  be  a  member  of  the  union  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  union  card  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  describe  Mr.  Wallace. — ^A.  He  is  a  man  probaWy  5  feet 
2  inches  tall,  chunW  built,  dark  complexion,  prominent  nose,  grayi^ 
hair,  and  smooth  shaven. 

Q.  Rather  stout  ? — A.  Well,  for  a  small  man  he  is. 

Q.  Pretty  stout? — A.  Well,  I  expect  you  would  call  him  so. 

Q.  Have  any  beard? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  smooth  shaven. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that  speech  ? — A.  On  or  about,  I  b^eve, 
July  26. 

Q.  1913?— A.  1913. 

Q.  Where  was  it? — A.  In  the  United  Mine  Workers  headquarters 
in  the  Packer  Building. 

Q.  How  large  a  hall  was  that? — A.  It  was  a  hall — ^well,  I  should 
say  it  was  about  8  feet  across  and  about  14  feet  long. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  there? — A.  Why,  there  was  just  about 
six  or  seven  of  us  that  evening. 

Q.  Who  was  there? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  Mr.  Batley, 
Mr.  McGary,  and  the  other  gentlemen  I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  Can't  ^ou  remember  one  of  the  other  genUemen? — A.  Let  me 
think ;  no,  sir ;  I  don't  remember  any  of  the  rest  of  them.  There  was 
a  man  from  Pueblo,  but  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q,  Was  Dimond  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Lavoda  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  was. 

Q.  None  of  the  other  local  union  men  were  there  that  you  know  ? — 
A.  No — Uhlich  was  there. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  there  ? — A.  Why,  at  that  time  I  was 
friendly  with  Mr.  McGrary  and  he  asked  me  to  go  up  there  with  him 
that  evening  as  there  was  a  socialistic  speaker  in  town,  and  after 
that  meeting  we  were  going  down  the  street  to  listen  to  this  man  talk. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  ? — A.  Some  man  traveling  over  the  country- 
talking  about  the  West  Virginia  strike. 

Q.  Now,  the  man  that  you  referred  to  as  "  this  man  " ^A.  Was 

the  man  that  we  were  going  down  to  hear  talk. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  name  ?— A.  His  name  was  supposed  to  be  Rus- 
sell ;  that's  what  the  papers  said. 

Q,  What  time  was  it  when  you  went  to  this  meeting  at  union  head- 
quarters and  heard  Wallace  speak? — A.  Between  7.30  and  8  o'dock. 

Q.  And  you  spoke  of  this  as  a  public  speech A.  Oh,  no. 
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Q.  You  didn't? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  were  Wallace's  precise  words  i — A.  "  Buy  ffuns — the 
best  guns  that  money  can  buy — ^go  up  in  the  hills  and  don't  be  a 
damn  bit  particular  who  you  pick  off." 

Q.  He  was  telling  that  to  these  six  or  seven  people,  and  you  were 
among  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  And  you  were  supposed  to  be  taking  the  advice  also,  with  the 
rest  of  them,  weren't  you  ? — ^A.  I  expect  so. 

Q.  Had  you  then  tieen  introduced  to  Wallace  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  introduced  you  to  Wallace? — A.  Mr.  McGary  did. 

Q.  Where? — A.  On  CcHnmercial  Street,  Trinidad. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day. 

Q.  When  McGary  introduced  you  to  Wallace,  what  did  he  say 
about  you  to  Wallace? — A.  Why,  he  didn't  say  anything;  just  intro- 
duced me  to  him  just  the  same  as  he  would  mtroduce  anybody;  he 
mentioned  to  me  that  Wallace  was  the  editor  of  the  Mine  Workers' 
Journal. 

Q.  And  in  menticming  that  to  you,  what  did  he  say  of  you  to  Wal- 
lace?— A.  Nothing,  only  that  I  was  a  friend  of  his. 

Q,  Now,  what  were  you  working  at  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  was  sell- 
ineprinting. 

Q.  Weren't  you  employed  by  the  Robinson- Wright  Printing  Co.  ? — 
A  Yes. 

Q.  And  didn't  the  men  insist  that  you  should  be  fired  ? — ^A.  I  heard 
talk  about  that. 

Q.  Yon  were  fired? — A.  No,  sir;  I  quit. 

Q.  You  aren't  working  for  them  now  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  them  ? — ^A.  About  the  16th  of  September. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  about  the  15th  of  September? — A.  I 
went  to  work  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  Special  agent  under  Mr.  Eeno. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Reno? — A.  He  is  chief  of  the  guards  and  ihen  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Q.  Chief  of  their  detective  agency? — ^A.  I  don't  know  as  he  runs 
their  detective  agency ;  I  don't  think  he  does. 

Q.  And  you  were  special  agent  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Reno  Detective  Agency  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  you  make  an  attempt  to  gain  all  this  information 
so  that  you  could  sell  it  out  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  to  go  to  work  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  on  the  15th  of  September  ? — A.  $3.50  a  day. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see,  while  you  were  looking  around,  arms  carried 
out  of  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Chronicle  Jsews? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  that  the  Mexican  came  here  and 
acted  as  deputy  sheriflf  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  that  there  was  a  crowd  around  the 
Chronicle  News  office? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  it  was  the  same  day  the  Mexican 
came  that  the  arms  were  carried  out  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  remember. 
I  never  knew  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

34e43— Pr5— 1^ 
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Q.  Now.  as  to  the  guards  that  you  spoke  of  as  being  brought  in 
from  Texas — ^you  are  not  referring  now  to  the  ones  that  were  brought 
in  from  Mexico? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  another  batch  of  guards  brought  in  from  Texas? — 
A.  Yes ;  there  were. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Fifteen  or  twenty,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  dia  they  go  ? — ^A.  They  didn't  go  to  work. 

Q.  Were  you  a  deputy  sheriff? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  deputy  sheriff? — A.  The  20th  of 
October  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  The  20th  of  October  you  were  made  a  deputy  sheriff? — A.  Yes* 

Q.  Didn't  you  carry  a  star  before  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  T^Tiat  counties  were  you  deputy  sheriff  in  ? — ^A.  Las  Animas. 

Q.  Any  other  county  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  deputy  sheriff  now? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  What  are  your  duties,  Mr.  Witness? — A.  At  the  present  time 
I  am  tipple  boss  at  Tercio. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  when  you  were  special  agent  under 
Mr.  Reno? — A.  Keep  track  of  things  that  were  going  on  and  hap- 
pening in  Trinidad. 

Q.   X  ou  were  working  in  Trinidad  then  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  here  to  go  out  as  tipple  boss? — A.  The 
10th  of  this  month. 

Q.  You  worked,  then,  as  special  agent  from  the  time  you  started  to 
work  imtil  the  10th  of  this  month  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  duties — what  were  you  keeping 
track  of? — A.  Well,  I  was  supposed  to  keep  track  of  the  men  going  in 
and  out  of  town,  and  things  that  I  mentioned — if  there  was  any 
ammunition  or  things  being  shipped  in  or  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  shipment  of  ammunition  except  this 
one  you  told  about  ? — A.  Just  by  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  guns  being  shipped  in  by  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  or  the  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ammunition  ever  being  shipped  by  them  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  about  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
who  had  ammunition  at  the  mines? — ^A.  All  of  us  were  carrying  guns. 

Q.  That  was  quite  popular  in  those  days  here  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  gun? — A.  I  got  my  gun  from  the 
company. 

Q.  And  the  company  did  have  at  least  one  gun? — A.  They  gave 
me  that  one. 

Q.  Did  thev  give  anybody  else  any? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Where  ^id  the  other  men  that  were  working  with  you  get  their 
guns? — ^A.  I  was  working  by  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  revolver  or  a  rifle  ? — A.  Revolver. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  shipment  of  ammunition  except  this  one 
shipment  you  say — that  some  one  told  you  was  dynamite  ? — ^A.  That^s 
all  I  know  about. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  fatter  of  fact,  did  you  know  that  there  were  thou- 
sands of  guns  around  there  ? — A.  I  read  it  in  the  newspapers. 
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Q-  Didn^t  you  know  it  without  reading  it  in  the  newspaper? — A. 
No;  I  couldn  t  see  any  of  them. 

Q.  You  could  not  swear  to  any  gun  except  your  own? — A.  That 
is  all  I  could  swear  to  being  in  my  possession,  myself. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  you  tell  us  that  you  saw  five  men  coining  out  of 
union  headquarters? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  them — I  don't  know  whether 
(iose  guns  were  shipped  in  or  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  ammunition  came  in  with  the  guns, 
either? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  now,  as  special  agent,  finding  out  what  was 
going  on  in  the  community  about  guns  ana  anmiunition  that  you 
made  a  mighty  poor  showing  for  your  salary? — ^A.  Probably  I  did 
in  that  line. ' 

Q-  This  committee  has  only  been  here  for  two  weeks,  and  we  have 
heard  about  10,000  guns. — ^A.^  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Brewster:  .,;; 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  seven  automobiles,  each  with  five  men 
in  it,  that  you  spoke  of? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q-  What  month  was  it  ? — A.  It  was  in  October. 

Q.  Now.  are  you  sure  there  was  just  seven  automobiles? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  five  men  in  each  automobile? — -A.  Yes;  that's  what  I  seen. 

Q,  Where  were  vou  ? — A.  I  was  standing  across  the  street. 

Q.  What  street  f — A.  Across  the  street  from  the  United  Mine 
Workers  headquarters. 

Q.  What  street? — A.  Commercial  Street. 

Q.  \Miere  did  these  seven  automobiles  start  from? — A.  From  in 
front  of  the  Packer  Building. 

Q.  Near  the  church  down  there,  where-  their  headquarters  is 
now? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Another  building? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  WTiat  cross  street  is  it  near? — ^A.  Let  me  think  what  that 
street  is — it  is  Elm  Street. 

Q.  Did  the  men  go  in  with  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  street  crowded  P— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  the  people  cheered  and  whistled  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  reported  that  to  Mr.  Larson  ? — 
A  Yes ;  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  who  did  you  make  the  most  of  your  reports  to? — A.  I 
made  most  of  them  to  Mr.  Reno. 

Q.  Where  was  Eeno's  office? — A.  In  Trinidad.  He  didn't  have 
any  special  office. 

Q.  Where  did  you  report  to  him  ? — A.  I  seen  him  at  the  Corinado 
Hotel  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  office. 

Q.  The  Corinado  Hotel,  and  where  else? — ^A.  The  Colorado  Fuel 
ir  Iron  Co.  office. 

Q.  Up  in  the  bank  building? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  stopping  at  the  Corinado  Hotel  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  who  gave  you  your  instructions  when  you  were  employed 
about  what  you  were  to  do  as  special  agent A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  instructions  to  watch  out  for  arms,  and  so 
fwth?— A.  Mr.  Eeno. 

Q-  And  that  was  on  the  15th  of  September? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Who  instructed  you  on  the  15th  of  September  to  watch  out 
for  arms? — A.  Nobody  instructed  me  to  watch  out  for  arms. 

Q.  But  you  said  you  ffot  instructions,  and  among  them  were  in- 
structions to  watch  out  tor  arms? — A.  Nobody,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  watch  out  for  arms. 

Q.  Well,  on  what  other  date  did  they  instruct  you  to  watch  out  for 
arms? — A.  After  the  trouble  commenced  at  Ludlow. 

Q.  When  did  the  trouble  commence  at  Ludlow?— A.  During  the 
early  part  of  October. 

Q.  Then  who  instructed  you? — A.  Mr.  Reno. 

Q.  Then  what  were  those  instructions  before  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber?— A.  Simply  to  keep  track  of  the  or^nizers  that  came  in  and 
out  of  town. 

Q.  But  no  arms  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  have  any  instructions  about  arms  until  after 
the  first  battle  at  Ludlow  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  know  that  some  arms  had  been  shipped  in 
here  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  a  little  before  the  first  of 
October,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Larson  didn't  tell  you  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Reno  tell  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Felts  tell  you  that  ?— A.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Felts. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  Mr.  Felts  by  sight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Felts? — A.  No,  sir,  I  never  spoke  to 
him  in  my  life. 

Q.  How  many  gunmen  were  stopping  at  the  Corinado  when  you 
were  there? — A.  I  never  stayed  at  the  Corinado. 

Q.  You  didn't  stop  there? — A.  No*  sir. 

Q,  You  said  you  never  heard  of  the  Reno  Detective  Agency? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  that  was  a  notorious  agency  for  strike 
breakers  for  years? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  earning  more  as  tipple  boss  than  you  were  as  special 
agent? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  are  you  getting  as  a  tipple  boss? — A.  $90  a  month. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  as  special  agent  ? — A.  Three  dollars  a 
day  wp  to  the  time  the  wages  were  cut. 

0.  when  was  that? — A.  When  I  went  to  work  as  tipple  boss. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  your  revolver? — ^A.  Mr.  Larson. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  other  gun  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  out  other  revolvers  at  this  same  time? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  didn't  give  revolvers  or  pistols  did  he  giv^  other 
firearms? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  knew  of  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  instructions  did  he  give  you  when  he  gave  you  the  re- 
volver?— A.  To  protect  myself. 

Q.  To  protect  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  have  you  acted  at  other  times  as  special  agent? — A. 
Never  before,  never  before  I  went  to  work  the  15th  of  September. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Larson  first  approach  you  or  did  you  approacTi  him? — 
A.  I  asked  him  if  I  could  get  a  job  with  him. 
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Q-  And  you  told  him  then,  did  you,  that  you  had  some  valuable 
information  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  tell  anyone  about  Walace's  murderous 
speech  about  revolvers? — A.  Some  time  in  October — I  don't  remem- 
b&r  the  date. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  ever  mentioned  it  to  a  soul? — A. 
Outside  of  my  wife. 

Q.  Xow  when  you  were  employed  as  special  agent  on  the  15th  of 
September,  didn't  you  tell  Beno  that  Wallace  had  made  that  bad 
speech? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  WTio  did  you  first  tell  ?— A.  Mr.  Weitzel. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Reno,  your  immediate  superior? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Larson  ?-t-A.  I  did  after  I  told  Mr.  Weitzel. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  you  tell  Weitzel  first? — A.  In  the  office. 

Q.  When? — A.  Some  time  in  October;  I  don't  know  just  the  exact 
date. 

Q.  Was  Reno  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  tell  Mr.  Weitzel;  how  did  it  come  about? — 
A.  Well,  "in  a  general  conversation  I  told  him  what  had  happened 
that  night 

Q.  Which  night?— A.  July  26. 

Q.  So  you  told  him  in  October  what  had  happened  that  night  of 
July  26?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  general  conversation? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  told  him  that  at 
any  time  things  came  up  that  he  needed  me  to  testify  that  I  would 
testify  to  this. 

Q.  And  you  had  not  mentioned  it  to  any  other  persons  in  general 
conversation? — A.  No,  sir;  only  my  wife. 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  it  was  a  subject  in  which  Mr.  Reno  would  be 
very  much  interested  as  a  detective  and  you  were  his  assistant? — 
A.  The  thing  had  been  done  and  said,  ana  I  didn't  think  he  would 
want  to  know  about  it ;  he  was  troubled  with  other  things. 

Q.  You  didn't  want  to  add  to  his  troubles,  did  you? — A.  No; 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  add  to  Mr.  Weitzel's  troubles  ? — A.  I  told 
him  that  any  time  he  needed  me 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  Mr.  Weitzel  had  more  troubles  than  Mr. 
Beno? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  A  great  many  more? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Why  did  you  trouble  him  in  the  general  conversation? — A.  I 
didn't  say  I  troubled  him 

Q.  Now,  in  the  line  of  your  duty  as  special  agent  for  Mr.  Reno, 
you  didn't  tell  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  telling  Mr.  Weitzel  you  were  making  a  report, 
weren't  you,  as  special  agent? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  a  veiy  general  conversation? — A.  General 
conversation. 

Q.  You  were  making  your  report  to  Mr.  Weitzel  as  a  detective? — 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Weitzel  know  you  were  a  detective? — A.  I  don't  think  I 
wn  a  detective. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Weitzel  know  you  were  a  special  agent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  knew  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  asked  you  for  tnat  information  you  had? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q,  Now,  what  is  your  definition  of  a  detective,  anyhow  ? — A.  Well, 
I  should  judge  a  man  who  finds  out  things  concerning  other  people, 
and  other  things — detects  crime. 

Q.  The  reason  you  are  not  a  detective  is  because  you  didn't  find 
out  other  things,  is  that  it — ^you  were  simply  a  special  agent? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  find  out  these  other  things  that  you  know  of, 
did  you?  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  permissible  powder 
and  dynamite? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  any  experience. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  was  dynamite  or  permissible  pow- 
der?— ^A.  I  only  know  by  hearsay. 

Q.  You  only  know  what  you  know  about  it  by  hearsay  anyhow  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  your  views — what  are  your  duties  as  a  tipple  boss? — 
A.  Weighing  the  coal  and  seeing  the  coal  is  loaded. 

Q.  What  experience  had  you  had  before  that  employment  as  tipple 
boss  in  that  line  ? — None. 

Q.  You  didn't  detect  anything  wronc  in  the  way  of  weighing  coal, 
of  course,  did  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  very  well. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  a  shipment  of  arms  that  came  in  on  the 
Santa  Fe  No.  9,  and  that  you  and  some  other  men  carried  there  into 
an  express  wagon? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't? — A.  I  never  carried  anything  away  from  any 
depot. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  carried  away? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember? — A.  I  don't  remember  seeing  any  arms 
carried  away  from  the  depot. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  any  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  camps 
when  arms  came  in  by  express,  were  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  work  as  special  agent  or  detection^— anything  you 
might  call  it — did  you  run  across  any  shipment  of  machine  guns? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  that  machine  guns  had  been  shipped  in? — A.  Only 
what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  gather  most  of  your  information  from  the  news- 
papers?— A.  No,  sir — I  did  on  the  arms 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  detect  a  machine  gun  on  the  streets  in  Trini- 
dad ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  seen  one  on  the  streets  in  Trinidad. 

Q.  And  all  you  knew  about  machine  guns  was  what  you  read  in 
the  newspapers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  didn't  read  that  in  the  Chronicle-News,  did  you? — A. 
I  don't  remember  which  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  in  the  Chronicle-News  that  the  operators 
were  shipping  in  machine  guns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  paper  did  you  read  it  in? — A.  I  read  it  probably  in  the 
Denver  Express. 

Q.  In  your  special  agency  work  did  you  ever  see  this  armored 
car? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  that  armored  car? — A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  What  line  of  work  took  you  into  the  union  headquarters  where 
you  formed  the  acquaintance  of  these  people? — A.  They  were  buying 
printing,  and  I  went  in  there  to  solicit  the  order. 

By  Mr.  Brewster  : 
Q.  Did  you  work  in  West  Virginia  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Anna  B.  Cameron,  a  witness  produced  by  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  In  Trinidad. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here? — A.  Eighteen  years. 

Q.  Are  you  acauainted  in  Hastings? — ^A.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  father  live  there? — A.  He  does. 

Q.  Is  your  father  James  Cameron,  the  mine  superintendent? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  visited  Hastings  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  25,  1913.— A.  I  did. 

Q.  On  what  train  did  you  go  from  here  to  Ludlow? — A.  On  the 
Coli)mdo  &  Southern  accommodation  train. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  train  at  Ludlow  ? — A.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  while  you  were  on  the  train. — A.  Well, 
when  we  got  to  Hastings — just  about  to  the  steel  bridge  at  Ludlow — 
three  strikers — there  were  strikers  on  one  side  of  the  cars  and  on  the 
other  the  guards — the  strikers  jumped  on  the  train  between  the 
platforms  and  started  to  shoot,  and  the  guards  were  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  There  were  two  cars,  and  they  jumped  on  the 
platform  between  the  two  cars — smoking  car  and  passenger  car. 

Q.  Proceed;  was  there  anything  else? — A.  When  I  got  to  Ludlow 
there  was  no  hack  there,  and  I  went  in  the  depot  and  just  telephoned 
to  Hastings  to  have  them  send  a  hack  for  me,  and  they  took  me  as 
far  as  the  tent  colony 

Q.  Who  took  you? — A.  Mr.  Huppert. 

Q.  The  operator? — A.  Yes.  And  when  we  got  up  toward  the 
tent  colony  he  told  me  that  he  would  go  and  get  me  a  pass  to  go  by. 
He  thought  he  would  have  to  get  me  a  pass  to  go  by  in  safety  there, 
there  was  so  many  strikers  with  their  guns,  and  I  was  frightened, 
of  course,  as  anyone  else  would  be.  So  he  went  in  the  tent  colony 
and  got  permission  to  go  by,  and  Mr.  Lawson  came  there 

Q.  Is  this  the  gentleman  over  here  [referring  to  John  R.  Law- 
son]? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  gentleman.  He  had  his  gun  strapped 
around  him;  he  was  ready  for  war,  it  seemed  to  me;  he  had  a  jumper 
on,  and  he  took  me  up  as  far — until  I  met  the  young  fellow  that 
was  coming  to  meet  me.  Mr.  Lawson  took  me — took  my  suit  case 
and  carried  it  for  me.  That  was  one  gentlemanly  act  about  him — 
that's  all. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  revolver? — A.  He  had  a  gun  in  a  scabbard. 
He  had  one  of  those  little  guns. 

Q.  No  rifle?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  any  conversation  with  him. — 
A.  Well,  he  and  the  gentleman  that  was  with  him — the  man  that 
was  going  with  me — talked  together  before  we  crossed  the  railroad 
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track,  and  when  he  crossed  the  railroad  track  he  turned  and  said 
to  the  boys,  *'  Be  careful ;?'  that  is  all. 

Q.  Who  do  you  mean  by  the  "boys"? — A.  The  armed  strikers. 

Q.  Were  there  many  of  them  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  there  that  you  saw  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  number  of  guns  you  saw  ? — 
A.  No;  I  could  not  tell  you.    Everybody  had  a  gun. 

Q,  How  far  was  it  until  you  met  the  man  who  was  coming  for 
you  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  between  the  two  stone  houses, 

Q.  He  came  in  a  buggy  ? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  you  took  the  buggy  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then,  of  course,  you  returned — ^the  strikers  returned? — 
A.  I  suppose  they  did. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  saw? — A.  That  is  all  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  else  on  the  train  shooting  besides  those 
fellows  you  mentioned? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  You  are  a  stenogi-apher? — A.  Yes;  in  the  county  court. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  speech  for  Mr.  Lawson  at  one  time? — A.  I 
didn't  take  it  for  Mr.  Lawson ;  I  took  it  from  Mr.  Lawson  for  my  own 
benefit. 

Q.  It  was  his  speecli? — A.  It  was  his  speech. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  speech? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  have;  I  gave 
it  to  my  father.  There  was  nothing  in  it  for  anybody  to  hear.  The 
grammar  was  bad 

Mr.  Weitzel.  What  did  he  say? 

The  Witness.  I  wouldn't  care  to  state  what  he  did  say. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  speech  itself  is  the  best  evidence. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  stopped  at  Ludlow — and  you  said  that  everybody  was 
frightened — ^you  were  frightened  and  everybody  else  was? — A.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  women  and  children  around  there? — A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Where  were  they? — A.  Only  the  women  that  were  in  the  cel- 
lars— I  suppose  they  were  cellars — sticking  their  heads  out. 

Q.  You  saw  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  children  poking  their  heads  out? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not — they  might  have  been  there. 

Q.  How  many  women  did  you  see? — A.  Oh,  I  can  not  say — two  or 
three. 

Q.  Mr.  Lawson  acted  as  your  escort  did  he  until  you  met  your 
friends? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  had  his  gun  in  his  scabbard,  did  he? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  a  pistol  when  you  see  it? — A.  No;  I  don't.  I  never 
had  a  thing  to  do  with  them  before  this  time. 

Q.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  become  familiar  with  pistols  by  this 
time  and  would  Know  one  when  you  saw  it? — A.  I  never  was  around 
them  until  this  came  up. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  be  the  ordinary  scabbard  case  such  as  the  military 
are  using? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  simply  the  butt  of  the  revolver? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  didn't  have  it  in  his  hand? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  is  an  accommodation  train,  a  special  train? — A.  No;  the 
train  used  to  leave  here  at  1.80,  and  they  cut  that  off,  and  they  took  a 
frei^t  train  with  two  cars,  and  the  people  who  went  np  could  go  in 
that  if  they  wanted  to. 

Q.  Did  they  go  on  the  train — the  freight  train — or  is  there  a  pas- 

Tr  train  ? — A.  Two  passenger  cars. 
How  long  were  you  at  Ludlow? — A.  About  a  week,  I  suppose, 
all  together. 

Q.  Mr.  Lawson  came  up  to  you  and  took  you  past  there,  you  say  ? — 
A.  We  went  up  to  the  tent  colony,  and  I  stayed  outside  until  the 
Mow  went  in  and  got  a  permit  to  go  by. 

Q.  Where  were  these  fellows,  under  the  tents? — A.  I  mean  at 
Ludlow. 

Q.  Were  an}-  fellows  at  Ludlow? — A.  Down  at  the  station,  by  the 
depot. 

LvwEENCE  A.  Elson,  a  witness  pnjduced  l)efore  the  committee, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  bv  Mr.  Nortiicutt: 

• 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Twenty-nine. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  Tobasco. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Five  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  vocation? — A.  Mine  clerk. 

Q-  How  long  have  you  been  a  mine  clerk? — A.  For  about  eight 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Fyler,  who  used  to  work  there  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name? — A.  James. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  has  testified  here? — A.  I  don't 
tnow,  only  from  what  I  saw  in  the  paper. 

Q.  There  is  only  one  James  Fyler  working  there? — A.  No,  sir; 
there  are  two  James  Fylers — James  Fyler,  sr.,  and  James  Fyler,  jr. — 
father  and  son. 

Q.  Have  you  any  record  or  copies  of  records  showing  what  their 
etrnings  were  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Produce  it.  [Witness  produces  paper.]  Are  these  copies  or 
original  records? — A.  These  are  copies  from  the  pay-roll  copy  book. 

Q.  Did  you  make  it  yourself? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Are  they  true  and  correct? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  Will  you  pass  them  to  the  stenographer? 

(Witness  does  so.) 

Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  I  ask  that  they  be  offered  in  evidence  and  marked 
''Operators'  Exhibit  Xo.  95." 

Q.  Now,  do  these  blanks  show  the  number  of  days  they  worked  in 
«tch  month  ? — A.  They  do  not  unless  I  put  them  in  myself. 

Q.  Are  they  there?— A.  They  are  tnere  in  pencil — I  have  done 
that 

Q.  Do  they  show  the  tonnage? — A.  They  show  the  tonnage. 

Q.  Do  they  show  the  amount  earned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tor  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  take  the  sheet  of  James 
Fyler,  ST.,  beginning  with  the  month  of  May,  and  tell  us — tell  us 
what  was  earned -for  the  month  of  May? — A.  $75.36. 

Q.  Now,  for  the  junior,  the  same  month? — A.  $75.18. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  montn  of  June. 
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Mr.  SuTHBRLiAND.  Are  those  gross  earnings? 
The  Witness.  Yes;  gross  earnings. 
Q.  What  year  is  that?— A.  1913. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  month  of  June  for  the  father  ? — ^A.  $87.34. 
Q.  And  the  boy?— A.  $26.70. 

Q.  How  many  days  did  the  boy  yfotk  ? — ^A.  Ten  days. 
Q.  Now,  ffo  ahead  and  give  us  the  next  one  for  the  father. — A. 
July,  the  famer  earned  $61.13. 
d  And  the  boy?— A.  $41.44. 
Q.  And  the  next  month  ?— A.  The  father  gets  $89.02. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  How  many  days  did  he  work ;  does  your  record  show  how  many 
days  he  worked  ? — A.  In  August  he  worked  25  days. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Does  that  statement  in  each  case  show  the  number  of  days 
worked  ? A.  Yes ;  I  have  it  here  for  my  own  information. 

Q.  Now,  then,  how  about  the  month  of  August,  for  the  boy? — ^A. 
$90.14. 

Mr.  Costioan.  How  many  days  was  that? 

The  Witness.  Twenty-six  days. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  For  September?— A.  The  father  $32.06. 

Q.  How  many  days  did  he  work? — ^A.  Eleven  days. 

Q.  And  for  the  boy?— A.  $37.04. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  We  offer  the  papers  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Costioan.  We  reserve  our  right  to  object  later  on. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q,  Have  ^ou  any  deductions  made  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Showmg  the  amount  of  cash  paid  these  men? — A.  I  have  it  all 
here. 

Q.  Let's  see  it. 

(Witness  hands  paper  to  Mr.  Sutherland.) 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  Mr.  Witness,  did  you  know  a  man  named  Macintosh  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  weight  of  the  cars  which  he  used  while  min- 
ing?— A.  I  have  a  report  I  can  produce. 

Q.  He  worked  at  Tobasco?— A.  He  did. 

Q.  Have  you  that  report  with  you  'i — A.  I  have  for  two  months. 

Q.  Is  that  the  original  report  ? — A.  It  is  an  original. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  take  that  back  to  the  office T — A.  It  is  up  to  Mr. 
Weitzel. 

Chairman  Foster.  Just  have  read  into  the  record  the  part  that  you 
want  and  let  him  take  the  original  back. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  check  number  of  Mr.  Macintosh  ? — ^A.  101. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  month  of  May,  1913.  I  will  read  from  Exhibit 
No.  96,  beginning  with  the  1st  of  May,  1913,  under  check  number  of 
the  witness  Macintosh,  which  shows  the  following  number  of  cars: 

May  1,  3900,  4000,  3900 ;  May  2,  4200,  4100,  4200— 

Each  number  represents  a  car,  three  cars  each  day  so  far — 

May  3,  3900,  4100,  4000,  and  3900 ;  May  5.  4100.  4000,  4100,  3800,  3800. 
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Mr.  CosTiGAN.  How  do  you  identify  this  as  Mr.  Macintosh? 
Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  By  his  check  number.    It  is  101. 
Giairman  Foster.  It  has  not  yet  been  identified  as  his  check 
nnmber. 

Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  The  witness  has  said  that  the  check  number  101 
was  Mr.  Macintosh. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  I  think  we  would  prefer  to  have  the  witness  read 
these  numbers  into  the  record. 

The  Witness  (reading) : 

May  6.  4100,  4200,  4000;  May  7,  4100,  4000.  4200.  4300,  4000;  May  8,  4000, 
4100.  4000,  4200 ;  May  9,  4000,  3900,  3900. 

May  10,  3900,  4100.  4200,  4100;  May  12,  4200,  4000,  4100,  3700;  Maiy  13. 
420O.  3800.  4000,  4200;  May  14,  4n00,  3800,  4200;  May  15,  4200,  4200.  4100.  4000, 
420O:  May  10.  3800.  4200.  3800;  May  17.  4000,  4200,  4200,  4300,  4000;  May  19. 
4100.  3800,  4200;  May  20,  4100,  4000;  May  21,  4400,  4100,  4000,  4200;  May  22. 
4000,  4000.  4.^500.  4000;  May  23,  4100,  4100,  4000;  May  24,  4200,  4300,  4100,  4000: 
May  26,  4400,  4100,  4200,  4300 ;  May  27.  4200.  4000 ;  May  28,  4000,  4300,  4300, 
4200;  May  29,  4300,  4200,  4100. 

Mr.  CosncAN.  What  is  that  cross  mark  below  the  4000? 
The  Witness.  I  could  not  say.    May  30,  4000. 
Mr.  CosTiGAN.  These  are  the  original  records  from  which  you  have 
been  reading? 
The  Witness.  Yes;  they  are  the  original  records. 

By  Mr.  Costigan. 

Q.  You  are  the  mine  clerk,  I  believe  you  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  mine  clerk  is  it  one  of  your  duties  to  give  orders  for  all 
scrip? — A.  We  give  store  orders — orders  on  the  store. 

Q-  That  is  for  the  issuance  of  scrip  ? — A.  For  the  issuance  of  sup- 
plies to  the  employees. 

Q.  Do  you  give  orders  for  the  issuance  of  scrip  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  a  man  get  his  scrip  ? — ^A.  I  don't  think  they  have  any. 

Q.  You  don't  have  any  at  your  mine  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  mine  peculiar  in  this  respect  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  This  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  camp.  Senator  Gove  says,  uses  no 
scrip? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  method  of  dealing  with  your  coal  diggers  in  re- 

fird  to  obtaining  supplies — do  you  have  a  pass-book  system? — ^A. 
o:  a  man  comes  to  tne  office,  and  he  states  the  amoimt  of  the  order 
that  he  wishes,  and  I  give  him  an  order  on  the  store,  so  he  can  pur- 
chase supplies  to  the  amount  of  that  order. 

Q.  Does  he  get  credit  on  the  books? — A.  For  that  amoimt. 

Q.  He  gets  credit  to  the  extent  of  your  order? — A.  He  gets  credit 
to  the  extent  of  the  order. 

Q.  Are  you  required  to  give  him  every  time  he  asks  for  an  order 
of  that  sort  ? — A.  In  some  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  give  a  blanket  order  to  some,  so  that  they  can  get  un- 
limited credit  and  others  none? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  in  some  cases? — A.  Well,  there  were  men — 
from  what  you  asked  me  I  took  it  that  you  meant  did  some  men  get 
credit  largely  at  the  store. 

Q.  In  all  cases  where  they  are  to  get  credit  at  the  store  you  give 
them  an  order ;  is  that  true  ? — A.  It  depends  on  the  man's  standing. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  develop ^A.  If  a  man 

wants  supplies  at  the  store  he  comes  to  me  and  gets  an  order  therefor. 
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Q.  Were  Macintosh  or  the  Fylers  working  on  a  day  basis,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  coal  they  took  out? — A.  According  to  the 
amount  of  coal  they  got  out. 

Q.  That  was  true  in  each  case,  was  it? — A.  True  in  each  case. 

Q.  What  was  your  day  wage  scale  at  that  time,  during  the  period 
about  which  you  have  been  testifying? — A.  For  what  class  of  labor? 

Q.  Well,  inside  labor.— A.  Weil,  we  paid  from  $3.05  to  $3.15. 

Q.  So  that  when  Mr.  Fyler  earned,  as  you  say,  $32.16  for  11  davs, 
he  was  earning  a  little  less  than  the  ordinary  day  scale,  wasn't  he  f— 
A.  That  scale  applies  to  shift  work  only;  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
diggers.    A  miner 

Q.  That  doesn't  answer  the  question.  They  were  earning  less 
than  the  day  wage  scale,  or  he  was? — A.  He  dlid  at  that  particular 
time. 

Q.  He  did  at  that  particular  time,  and  he  had  to  have  certain  de- 
ductions, didn't  he,  also,  from  what  he  did  make? — A.  He  had  to 
have  his  house  rent 

Q.  Well,  certain  other  expenses? — A.  Certain  other  expenses. 

Q.  Such  as  powder — powder  used? — A.  Powder  used. 

Q.  Tools? — A.  He  had  his  own  tools. 

Q.  He  had  to  buy  them  at  some  time,  didn't  he? — ^A.  He  had  to 
buy  them. 

Q.  Blacksmi thing? — A.  Blacksmithing. 

Q.  Hospital  expenses,  if  there  were  any.  Did  you  have  hospital 
expenses? — A.  Hospital. 

Q.  All  ordinary  deductions? — A.  All  ordinary  deductions. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Fyler  and  his  son? — ^A.  I 
couldn't  say  the  exact  period,  but  I  should  say  about  two  years. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  the  treatment  of  which  Mr.  Fyler  com- 
plained to  this  committee  the  other  night? — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  your  property  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
where  it  did  occur. 

Q.  You  don't?  You  were  not  informed  about  it  at  the  time? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  soldiers  are  there  around  your  property  at  this 
time? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Are  there  some? — A.  Some. 

Q.  How  many  would  you  estimate? — A.  Why,  I  couldn't  estimate, 
because  I  don't  go  down  there. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mine  guards  outside  of  the  soldiers? — A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Under  the  head  of  "  drafts,"  what  is  that  deduction? — A.  Store 
orders. 

Q.  Then  I  notice  down  below  you  have  "  store  collections;  "  is  that 
in  addition  to  the  store  orders? — ^A.  That  is  in  addition. 

Q.  And  then  underneath  that  "  first  half  month's  pay ;  "  what  does 
that  allude  to? — A.  That  is  the  first  half  checked  below.  We  pay 
twice  a  month,  and  that  is  the  first  half  he  gets.  That  acts  as  a 
deduction  after  it  has  been  paid  him. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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John  Fbrrick,  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  8tate  your  name. — A.  John  J.  Ferrick. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Ferrick? — A.  At  Hastings. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  have  a  livery  and  transfer  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  At  Hastings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? — A.  About  seven 
years. 

Q.  All  the  time  in  Hastings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  made  a  trip  in  an  auto  from  Has- 
tings to  Tobasco  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1913? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  made  a  trip  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  ^Miat  time  in  the  afternoon  did  you  start? — A.  Started  from 
the  bam  about  2.30. 

Q-  Who  was  with  you  in  the  auto? — A.  Mr.  David  Morris  and 
his  wife  and  my  wife. 

Q.  Anvone  else? — A.  There  was  a  little  baby,  2  years  old,  was 
all. 

Q.  Whose  baby? — ^A.  Mine. 

Q.  Anything  unusual  occur  during  that  trip? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  what  it  was.  This  is  a  new  shooting, 
gentlemen. 

Qiairman  Foster.  What  is  this  battle  called? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  This  is  not  a  battle.    It  is  an  ex  parte 

Chairman  Foster.  It  is  guerilla  warfare? 

Mr.  XoRTHCtiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

A  We  got  about  a  mile  from  the  bam. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  Which  bam? 

The  WrrNESs.  From  my  bam  at  Hastings,  about  middleway  be- 
tween Hastings  and  Ludlow. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  You  mean  the  Ludlow  tent  colony? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course 
Ludlow  tent  colony  is  right  at  what  we  call  Ludlow. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  We  were  driving  along — ^I  was  driving  the  car  at  a 
speed  of  about  10  miles  an  hour,  and  we  heard  some  unusual  spatting 
or  sound  under  the  car,  and  it  kept  on  and  kept  on,  and  my  wife 
got  a  little  nervous,  and  she  told  me  to  stop  the  car  and  investigate 
what  this  snapping  sound  was,  and  I  stopped  the  car. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  think  it  was  when  you  first  heard  it? — A.  I 
didn't  know;  it  sounded  something  like  some  flat  explosion — ^back- 
firing or  somethinj^ 

Q.  In  vour  engine? — A.  In  my  engine;  yes,  but  still  it  wasn't 
exactlv  like  it  either.  It  was  a  strange  sound  to  us.  We  didn't  any 
of  us  Imow  what  it  was,  and  I  stopped  the  car,  and  after  I  stopped 
the  car  this  sound  did  not  stop ;  it  repeated  a  couple  of  times  and 
kept  getting  louder,  and  I  got  out  of  the  car  and  went  around  to  the 
other  side — aright-hand  side — or  the  left-hand  side — about  where  the 
sound  came  from,  and  I  discovered  a  bullet  hole  in  the  fender,  right 
behind  the  front  wheel,  and  I  told  my  wife  that's  what  it  was; 
somebody  had  been  shooting  at  us.    There  was  a  bullet  hole,  and  we 
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went  to  looking  around  to  see  if  there  were  any  more.  They  all  got 
out  of  the  car  when  we  stepped  and  looked  around  to  see  if  there 
was  more,  and  we  discovered  a  lot  of  men  coming  down  from  toward 
the  cars  where  they  were  standing  on  the  C.  &  S.  tracks,  commonly 
caled  the  C.  &  S.  high  line  at  Ludlow,  and  some  of  them  come  run- 
ning down  and  some  walking,  and  they  come  on  down  to  the  car 
where  we  were  standing.  I  expect  there  was,  at  a  rough  estimate, 
25  or  30  men,  all  ctirrying  rifles,  and  some  of  them  got  through  the 
fence  and  come  over  to  the  car. 

Q.  A  little  lender,  please. — A.  Those  men  come  on  through  the 
fence,  7  or  8  of  them,  and  they  acted  like  they  were  very  mad  about 
something.  They  were  talking  in  their  own  language  to  one  another, 
but  they  didn't  address  us  any. 

Q.  They  were  armed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  all  had  rifles,  every  man; 
they  all  had  rifles,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Wennberg — John  Wennberg — who 
was  coming  along  the  road,  and  he  got  there  a  little  after  I  stopped 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  a  breakdown.  I  said  no,  it  was  not  a  break- 
down. I  showed  him  where  the  bullet  hole  was.  By  that  time  those 
fellows  were  gathered  around  the  car,  and  he  went  to  talking  to  them. 

Q.  Wliat  did  he  say? — A.  I  didn't  understand  his  conversation, 
but  he  was  over  at  the  fence — he  went  over  to  the  fence  to  them,  I 
was  a  little  bit  too  nervous  to  listen  to  what  they  were  saying,  and 
thev  all  started  back  over  toward  the  cars  again.  I  got  into  the  car, 
and  as  we  were  just  about  to  start  I  asked  John  if  he  didn't  want 
to  ride  on  down  to  the  crossing.  He  says,  "  Yes;  I  will  get  in  and 
go  down." 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  John  who? — ^A.  John  Wennberg. 

Mr.  NoRTiicuTT.  The  party  that  has  been  before  your  committee — 
testified  in  Denver. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  with  John  whom  you  knew? — A.  Yes;  there 
was  Axel  Westman,  another  Swede,  a  friend  of  his. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  between  your  father-in-law,  Mr. 
David  Morris,  and  any  one  of  the  crowd  that  came  ud  to  you? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  Mr.  Morris  asked  him  what  they  were  shoot- 
ing at. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  What  who  was  shooting  at? — A.  The  man  that  had  the  rifle 
in  his  hand. 

Q.  Did  he  say,  "What  are  you  shooting  at"?  or  "Why  are  you 
shooting  at  me  "  ? 

Mr.  NoRTiicuTT.  We  object  to  this  method  of  leading. 

A.  He  said  he  was  shooting  at  '^  you,"  or  "  We  are  shooting  at  you." 
He  says,  "What  are  you  shooting  at  me  for"?  or,  "What  are  you 
shooting  at  us  for  "  ? 

Q.  Was  this  in  English? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 
Q.  What  did  the  other  party  say? — A.  He  asked  what  they  were 
shooting  at  us  for,  and  he  said  he  was  shooting  to  make  up  stop.     He 
says  "  Much  shoot  "—he  says,  "  Everybody  shoot — everybody  shoot." 
That  is  the  answer  he  gave  him. 
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Q.  Did  he  say  anything  more? — A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Was  the  word  "  kill "  mentioned  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my 
Imowledse. 

Q.  Well,  then,  what  did  yon  do? — A.  We  got  into  the  car  and 
John  Wennberg  and  his  friend  rode  down  to  the  crossing  with  us 
and  we  stopped  to  let  them  off,  and  we  turned  and  went  down  by  the 
depot  and  over  toward  Ludlow,  passed  the  C.  &  S.  E.  bridge  on  the 
way 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  How  far  from  the  Ludlow  station  did  that  shooting  occur  that 
you  speak  of? — A.  Well,  it  was  pretty  close  to  a  mile — maybe  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Give  me  that  map  and  I  will  see  if  the  witness  can 
locate  his  position. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Tell  me  what  time  this  was. — A.  This  was  between  2.30  and 
3  o'clock. 

Q.  What  day? — A.  Seventh  day  of  October. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  need  not  locate  it  for  me.    I  know  where  it  ia 

The  WrrNESS.  If  you  know  where  that  stone  store  is  on  the  road 
to  Ludlow — about  200  yards  west  of  the  store  on  that  straight  road 
passing  the  store. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  How  many  did  you  say  were  in  the  party  that  came  down  to 
the  machine? — A.  I  should  judge  about  30— between  26  and  30  men. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them? — A.  No;  I  didn't  know  any  of 
than;  they  were  foreigners. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 
Q.  Were  they  all  armed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q-  Were  Wennberg  and  Westman  armed  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  unless 
thev  had  arms  in  their  pockets. 

0.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  weren't  with  the  parties  who 

went  on A.  No ;  they  were  coming  down  the  road  behind  us.    We 

passed  them — we  didn't  pass  them,  either;  they  were  kind  of  taking 
a  short  cut  from  Baca's  saloon,  and  they  struck  in  behind  us  when 
we  turned  the  corner. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Why  couldn't  you  hear  the  shots — the  report  of  the  guns?— A. 
I  don't  know,  unless  it  was  because  of  the  noise  of  the  autcwnobile. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Well,  after  you  left  Mr.  Westman  and  Mr.  Wennberg  off  at  the 
colony,  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  We  turned  south  on  the  road  and 
wait  by  the  depot  and  turned  up  again  toward  Tobasco. 

Q.  See  any  more  shooting? — A.  We  didn't  see  any  more  shooting, 
Iwt  we  passed,  I  suppose,  about  70  men  on  the  road  armed  wifli 
rifles — some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  were  strikers? — A.  No;  I 
don't  know  that  they  were  strikers,  and  I  don't  know  that  they  were 
not  strikers.  I  believe  they  were  strikers,  because  they  were  for- 
eigners. 

Q,  You  are  not  connected  with  the  coal  company  up  there,  are 
you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  that  second  ^rty  coiisisting  of  about  75 
men — ^where  did  you  meet  them? — A.  They  were  strjmg  along  on 
the  road  from  the  cement  bridge  under  the  C.  &  S.  Railroad  on  the 
Tobasco  Boad — they  were  strung  along  on  the  road  there  either  up 
to  the  brewery  or  the  substation  of  the  orewery. 

Q.  Maybe  they  were  going  to  the  brewery  to  get  some  refresh- 
ments?— A.  No,  sir;  they  were  coming  from  the  brewery — ^from 
that  direction. 

Q.  Did  it  look  like  they  had  had  some? — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  that? — A.  It  was,  I  suppose,  along  in 
the  neighborhood  of  3  o'clock. 

Q.  They  didn't  interfere  with  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costtgan  : 

Q.  Did  you  report  this  shooting  to  anyone,  Mr.  Ferrick? — A. 
Why 

Q.  Did  you  telephone  it  to  Trinidad  or  send  word  to  Trinidad  or 
anything  about  it?— A.  I  did  that  evening;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  ?— A.  To  W.  J.  Murray. 

Q.  Over  the  phone  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  are  in  the  livery  business? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  been  for  some  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  pay  a  license  to  the  town  in  which  you  operate? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q,  V\Tiat  is  the  law  of  the  town  on  that  subject? — A.  I  don't  know 
of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  get  your  business  chiefly  from  the  company  people? — 
A.  Why,  no ;  my  business  is  derived  from  the  public  in  general. 

Q.  From  the  public? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  get  much  business  from  the  coal  miners? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  get  more  from  the  operators  up  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  use — automobiles? — A.  No;  I  have  one  automo- 
bile; the  rest  is  driving  hacks — single. 

Q.  Do  the  coal  miners  use  your  automobile? — A.  The  coal  miners? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Only  in  the  hack  business — traveling. 

Q.  Have  vou  ever  been  an  employee  of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?— A.  Why,  1900. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  monopoly  of  your  business  in  Hastings,  or  have 
you  some  competitors? — A.  Why,  I  have  some  competitors;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Why^  I  don't  know  that  there  is  many  now, 
but  the  time — before  the  strike  there  was  others  wasn't  interfered 
with,  and  they  could  make  a  living. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  the  livery  business  in  Hastings? — A.  Well, 
there  was  one  up  there. 

Q.  Are  you  the  only  one  now  in  the  livery  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  has  that  be^i  true? — ^A.  Since  the  strike — a  little 
before  the  strike — a  year  before  the  strike,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Were  the  other  men  put  out,  or  moved  out? — A.  They  moved 
out— got  business  in  other  places. 

Q.  Have  you  any  right  to  remain  there,  or  do  you  have  to  consult 
the  company  for  your  privilege  of  doing  business  in  the  town? — 
A.  No;  I  have  no  right  to  remain  there. 

Q.  You  have  no  right  to  remain  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Except  such  as  the  company  gives  you  ? — A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  lease  your  place  of  business? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  ? — ^A.  From  the  company. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  ? — ^A.  Whv,  I  lease  the  ground.  I  pay 
$3  a  year  for  the  ground ;  the  buildings  belong  to  me. 

Q.  How  much  ground  do  you  have? — A.  I  expect  about  an  acre 
covers  it  all ;  maybe  not  that  much. 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  buildings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  constructed  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  this  leased  land  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  does  your  lease  terminate? — ^A.  Why,  it  is  only  from 
year  to  year. 

Q.  Under  the  terms  of  your  lease,  if  you  know,  are  you  required  to 
leave  whatever  buildings  you  have  constructed? — A.  Why,  that  has 
never  been  definitely  understood. 

Q.  Is  that  stated  in  your  lease — that  improvements  on  the  ground 
remain  when  you  go  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  your  arrangement  with  the  company  on 
that  subject  is  then? — ^A.  No;  the  building  was  there  when  I  come 
there. 

Q.  I  thought  you  built  the  building? — A.  No;  I  have  made  a  little 
improvement  is  all.    I  bought  out  the  business  from  another  man. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  the  building  belongs  to  the  company? — ^A.  No; 
I  got  a  bill  of  sale  to  the  building. 

Q.  I  see — just  a  bill  of  sale  to  the  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  what  arrangement  the  other  man  made 
about  leaving  the  building  if  he  moved  out  or  didn't  sell  it  to  you? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  consent  of  the  company  to  your  taking  it  at  the 
time  you  got  the  bill  of  sale? — A.  I  asked  Mr.  Murray  if  he  objected 
to  my  doing  business  there,  and  he  said  no. 

Q.  He  consented  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  that  bidlet  go — the  bullet  which  struck  your  machine, 
go? — ^A.  Struck  the  side  of  the  car  and  glanced  off  and  flew  on  by; 
it  didn't  lodge  in  the  car. 

Q.  What  side  of  the  car  did  it  strike? — A.  It  struck  on  the  left 
side,  over  the  left  wheel. 

Q.  It  didn't  go  through  the  car? — A.  No;  it  didn't  go  through  the 
body  of  the  car — went  through  the  fender. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  determining  from  which  side  of  the 
car  that  bullet  came? — A.  Why  I  should  judge  that  the  bullet  that 
struck  the  fender  come  from  the  forward  end  of  the  car — it  come 
down  the  road. 
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Q.  You  dont'  know  that,  do  you?  Could  it  have  come  from  any 
other  direction?  You  are  just  drawing  a  conclusion,  are  you — just 
telling  that? — A.  I  believe 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  The  way  it  come  through  the  car  and  struck  the 
side  of  the  car  and  glanced  off. 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  bullet  to  have  come  the 
other  direction  and  left  the  same  mark  on  the  car  that  it  did,  or  are 
you  assuming  that  it  came  through  from  one  direction  and  went  on 
and  glanced  off? — A.  WTiy,  my  opinion  is  that  the  shot  that  hit  the 
car  in  the  particular  place  was  fired  from  the  head  end  of  the  car — 
not  from  where  the  men  came  down. 

Q.  Not  from  where  the  men  came  down? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  couldn't 
have  got  to  that  side  of  the  car  and  glanced  the  way  it  did  by  firing — 
by  the  men  who  came  down  across  the 

Q.  So  you  don't  connect  the  bullet  with  the  men  who  came  down 
from  the  brewery? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  it  struck  the  car — did  you  hear  it  strike  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  as  if  you  heard  a  good  deal  of  explosive  noises 
around  the  car? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  assume  that  one  of  those  explosive  noises  was  due  to  its 
striking? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  only  one  of  a  number  that  you  heard? — A.  I  heard  all 
of  them  striking,  but  those  two  strokes^ — the  last  two  strokes  was 
louder  than  the  rest. 

Q.  So  you  assume  that  the  last  two  strokes  represented  the  passage 
of  that  bullet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'  By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Where  does  your  father-in-law  live? — A.  He  lives  in  Huerfano 
County. 

Q.  What  place  ? — A.  Up  at  the  peaks — west  of  Rouse. 

Q.  West  of  Eouse?  How  far? — A.  About  6  miles,  I  think,  from 
the  Rouse  mine. 

Q.  Up  near  La  Veta? — A.  Not  so  far  away  as  La  Veta.  It  is  up 
near  the  peaks. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mrs.  Beuj^  Ferrick,  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  Bella  Ferrick. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  At  Hastings. 

Q.  Is  the  gentleman  who  just  left  the  stand  your  husband? — 
A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  You  recall  the  7th  of  October  last  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  which  he  has  just  testified? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  about  it,  please  ?-yA.  Yes,  sir. 
My  mother  and  father  was  visiting  me;  and  it  was  a  nice  afternoon, 
and  we  went  out  for  a  ride;  and  we  never  thought  of  any  trouble 
coming  up,  so  we  just  went  down  around  from  Ludlow  and  was 
going  up  around  Tobasco — or  Cedar  Hill,  rather — on  the  way  over 
there;  well,  we  had  just  got  within  about  half  a  mile,  I  guess  it  was, 
of  the  colony  when  we  heard  some  shots — well,  I  don't  know  whether 
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it  was  shots  or  what  it  was;  at  first  we  thought  it  was  some  popping 
around  the  machine;  and  it  kept  on  getting  worse;  and  I  said  to 
Mr.  Ferrick,  I  says,  "  It  is  going  to  explode."  I  says,  "  Stop,"  and 
he  says,  "  There  is  something  wrong  " — ^he  thought  there  was  some- 
thing wrong;  so  he  stopped;  and  when  he  stopped  he  got  out  of 
the  car,  and  he  didn't  see  anything  wrong  with  the  car ;  out  finally 
we  discovered  a  hole  there  in  the  wheel,  and  it  went  through  the 
thing  that  keeps  the  mud  off  the — ^the  mudboard  I  guess — and  struck 
into  the  bed  just  right  at  the  side  of  me  and  the  baby.  If  it  had 
went  through  it  probably  would  have  struck  both  of  us;  and  then 
my  mother  and  father  was  back  of  us,  and  it  would  have  been  likely 
to  hare  went  on  throimh  to  them;  and  just  as  we  discovered  it,  John 
Wennberg  and  Axel  Westman  came  up,  and  he  says,  "  John,"  he  says, 
"is your  car  broke  down?"  And  he  says,  "  No,  it  aint  broke  down;" 
he  says,  "  look  here,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  bullet,  you  know — ^hole; 
he  says,  "  Why,"  he  says,  "  what  was  that  shooting?"  And  we  says, 
"Why,  was  there  shooting?"  And  he  says,  "Why,  yes,"  he  says, 
"a  bullet  come  right  by  me." 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Wennberg  said  that  ? — A.  He  said  "  a  bullet  passed  right  by 
me." 

Q.  Your  husband  said  that? — ^A.  Yes;  said  to  Mr.  Wennberg. 
Mr.  Wennberg  asked  us  what  that  shooting  was,  and  he  says,  "  Why," 
he  says, "  I  don't  know,"  he  says, "  look  at  here ;"  and  he  says, "  Why," 
he  says,  **  Was  there  shooting?"  He  says,  "A  bullet  come  right  by 
me;"  and  with  that  the  men  that  was  doing  the  shooting  come  run- 
ning down  to  the  car. 

^  Where  from? — A.  Well,  it  was  back  of — I  don't  know  the 
man's  store;  it  as  a  brick  building,  anyway,  off  on  the  meadow  from 
where  we  were. 

Q.  How  many  came? — A.  Oh,  I  guess  there  was  about  25  or  30. 

Q.  Have  any  guns? — A.  Oh,  yes;  every  one  of  them,  I  think,  had 
guns. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  men? — ^A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  men  ? — A.  Not  a  one.  They  were  all 
foreigners ;  and  when  tney  got  up  to  the  fence,  why,  my  father,  he — 
we  were  all  out  of  the  car,  and  he  went  up  to  the  men,  and  he  says, 
"What  are  you  shooting  at?  "  "Oh,"  he  says,  "everybody  shoot" 
"Well,"  he  says,  "what  you  want  to  shoot  at  us  for;''  and  he  says, 
"  To  make  you  stop ;"  and  with  that  Mr.  Wennberg  went  up  to  them 
and  told  them  to  be  quiet. 

Q.  Where  did  Wennberg  come  from? — ^A.  I  guess  he  came  from 
Baca's  store. 

Q.  Where  did  the  other  men  come  from?  Did  Wennberg  come 
from  the  same  place  as  the  other  men? — A.  No;  he  came  down  the 
road,  and  the  otner  men  come  across  the  field. 

Q.  They  told  you  they  were  shooting  at  you  to  make  you  stop? — 
A.  I  don't  know ;  some  of  the  men — the  Greeks 

Q.  Was  there  anvbody  on  the  other  side  that  they  could  have  been 
shooting  at? — A.  Ko,  sir;  there  was  not  anyone. 
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By  Mr.  Cobtigan  : 

Q.  Do  you  call  everybody  up  there  the  "Greeks"? — A.  No;  we 
don't. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  Greeks "  ? — A.  We  call  them  for- 
eigners. 

Q.  You  mean  all  foreigners  you  call  Greeks  ? — A.  That  is  what  we 
call 

Q.  That  is  the  local  use  of  the  word,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  said  that  Mr.  Wennberg  said  that  the  bullet  came  by  his 
head  ? — A.  No :  not  by  his  head. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  Came  right  by  him. 

Q.  The  bullet  came  right  by  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  Mr.  Wennberg's  exact  words,  if  you  know? — 
A.  That  is  exactly  the  words  he  said.  He  says,  "  The  bullet  came 
right  by  me."    Yes,  sir;  and  "  pass  right  by  me." 

Q.  Mr.  Wennberg  was  a  prominent  union  man,  wasn't  he? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was. 

Q.  At  one  time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Ludlow  colony  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  if  that  bullet  came  right  by  him  it  might  have  been  directed 
at  him,  for  all  you  know? — A.  No;  it  was  not. 

Q.  I  mean  you  are  just — ^you  don't  know  that,  do  you? — A.  No; 
of  course  we  aon't  know. 

Q.  But  it  came  right  by  him,  according  to  what  he  said? 

(No  response.) 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  How  far  was  he  from  you  when  the  car  stopped? — A.  Mr. 
Wennberg? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  we  didn't  know  he  was  coming  until  he  was 
right  up  to  us. 

Q.  When  you  saw  him  first,  how  far  was  he  from  you? — A.  He 
was  only  a  few  yards  from  us. 

Q.  Just  a  few  yards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  front  or  behind  ? — ^A.  Behind  us, 

Q.  Behind  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  passed  him? — A.  No;  we  hadn't  passed  him.  He 
had  came  through  the  fields  and  come  up  through  that  way  some 
way,  and  we  hadn't  seen  him — at  least  I  nadn't.  I  don't  know  for 
the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  shots  before  you  saw  him? — A.  Just  long 
enough  for  us  to  look  the  car  over. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Was  he  coming  from  the  direction  of  Hastings? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  was. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  said  he  had  been  to  the  post 
office,  do  you,  or  tried  to  go  to  the  post  office? — A.  He  never  said 
where  he  had  been. 

Q.  You  agree  with  vour  husband  about  how  the  car  was  marked — 
that  is,  where  the  bullet  went — ^you  heard  your  husband's  testimony, 
did  you? — A.  No;  I  didn't  hear  a  word  he  said,  and  we  never  talked 
it  over;  we  haven't  talked  it  over. 
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By  Mr.  Btbnes  : 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this A.  I  know  this  is  the  truth  and  the 

real  truth — all  that  happened  was  what  I  remember. 

Mr.  CosncAN.  We  are  sure  you  remember  it  clearly. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  You  say  Mr.  Wennberg — ^when  they 
spoke  and  said  s(Hnethin^  about  that  shooting  to  make  you  stop, 
that—what  did  Mr.  Wennberg  say? — A.  He  just  talked  to  them  and 
told  them  to  quit. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  know  them? — A.  I  suppose  he  did;  he  was 
living  with  them  then  at  the  colony. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  was  living  with  those  people? — A.  Be- 
cause he  was  down  to  the  colony,  and  those  men  were  from  the 
colony. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  from  the  colony? — A.  Because 
they  all  came  from  that  way,  I  suppose. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  conmiittee  took  a  recess  until 
7.30  p.m.) 

EVENING  SESSION — 7.80  P.  M. 

Parties  met  pursuant  to  recess. 
Present  as  previously  noted. 

» 

Frank  McDermott,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  your  name. — A.  Frank  McDermott. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — ^A.  Ludlow  mine. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Thirty-six. 

Q.  What  is  your  vocation? — A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  Your  vocation? — A.  Miner. 

Q.  Are  you  now  a  miner? — ^A.  No,  sir;  superintendent  of  the  mine. 

Q.  What  mine? — A.  Ludlow  mine. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent  of  that  mine? — 
A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Where  is  it  located? — A.  North  of  Trinidad,  about  16  miles. 

Q,  How  far  from  the  station  of  Ludlow  ? — ^A.  About — well 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  Ludlow  tent  colony  is  located? — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  is  it  composed  ? — ^A.  A  lot  of  tents. 

Q,  And  the  inhabitants  there  ? — A.  Men  that  have  been  miners. 

Q.  And  are  now  on  strike? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Mr.  McDermott,  where  were  you  on  the  7th  day  of  October, 
1913?— A.  At  the  mine, 

Q.  The  Ludlow  mine? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  of  an  unusual  nature  occur  there  on  that  day? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  it  is  or  what  it  was? — A.  Why,  there  were  several 
men  came  there  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them? — A.  One. 

Q,  Who?— A.  Mike  Zuzzi. 

Q.  How  many  companions  with  him  ? — A.  I  believe  there  were  16. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  them? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  State  what  occurred. — A.  Why,  they  had  rifles  and  g^uns— 
fflnall  ffuns — in  their  hands,  and  said  that  they  were  going  to  kill 
anybody  if  we  didn't  quit  working. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  at  the  time  ? — A.  AVhy.  there  were  some 
men  there  repairing  the  scales. 

Q.  The  mine  scales? — A.  Yes,  sir:  track  scales. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  ? — A.  Seven,  all  together. 

Q.  Any  conversation  take  place  between  you  and  them? — A.  No; 
not  to — only  for  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  small  conversation. 

Q.  Be  it  brief  or  extended,  tell  the  committee  about  it. — A.  Why, 
about  all  that  was  said  is  that  they  wanted  to  know  if  thei*e  was  any 
scabs  working  at  the  mine.  I  told  them  there  were  not,  and  they  said 
after  that  they  were  going  to  kill  them. 

Q.  Anything  further  take  place? — A.  Not  then. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go? — A.  They  started  back  towards  the  tent 
colony. 

Q-  Did  they  stop  on  their  way? — A.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  there  they  all  bunched  up  and  stood  together  for,  oh,  probably 
10  or  15  minutes. 

Q-  A  quarter  of  a  mile  in  which  direction? — A.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  north  of  the  mine  office. 

Q,  How  near  the  steel  bridge? — A.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  steel  bridge,  I  would  say. 

Q.  About  half  way  between  the  two  places? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  further  of  an  unusual  character  take  place? — A. 
Why,  after  those  men  started  away  the  mine  clerk  and  myself  started 
to  go  to  Ludlow  to  do  some  billing  for  some  cars,  and  we  passed 
those — drove  through  where  they  were  separated — we  drove  throu^ 
them — through  the  bunch  of  men,  just  outside  of  the  steel  brid^; 
some  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  steel  bridge  and  some  were  on  the 
ea.st  side  of  the  steel  bridge. 

Q.  Were  they  down  on  the  right  of  way  of  the  C  &  S.? — A.  Some 
were  and  some  were  not. 

Q.  And  the  others  on  the  hills? — X,  Some  went  back  on  the  hills, 
called  "  Water  Tank  hill."  As  we  were  going  up  across  there,  there 
was  an  automobile  came  down  along  from  the  Hastings  road  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  steel  bridge. 

Q.  Just  a  moment.  Do  you  know  whose  auto  that  was? — A.  I 
learned  afterwards  whose  it  was.     I  didn't  know  at  that  time. 

Q.  Whose  was  it  ? — A.  Belk's  party  was  running  it. 

Q.  It  was  then  coming  from  tne  north? — A.  From  the  north,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  s(^e  that  same  auto  that  w  as  going  toward  the  north  ? — 
A.  Did  not. 

Q.  Earlier  in  the  afternoon? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Your  first  sight  of  it  was  the  time  you  now  mention? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  took  place? — A.  They  commenced  shooting  just 
about  the  time 

Q.  Who  be^an  sliooting? — A.  A\Tiy,  some  of  those  same  men  that 
were  at  the  mme  office. 

Q.  Mike  Zuzzi  and  his  party? — A.  I  didn't  see  Mike — I  didn't 
see  him  shoot  any. 

Q.  But  some  of  the  men  who  were  with  him  at  the  mine  office? — 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  Was  he  with  the  party  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  whether 
he  shot  or  not? — ^A.  He  was,  on  this  side  of — on  the  east  side  of  the 
raiboad  track. 

Q.  Where — ^up  in  the ^A.  Up  close  to  the  bridge. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  May  we  have  the  plat?  I  would  like  for  tiie 
witness  to  show  the  committee  just  where  these  parties  were. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  mine  is  it  you  are  connected  with  ? 

The  Witness.  The  Huerfano  Coal  Co.,  Ludlow.  It  is  called  the 
Ludlow  mine. 

Q.  Is  it  also  called  the  Rameyville  mine? — ^A.  AVhy,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  this  plat,  Mr.  Witness — ^the  top  of  the  map  is  sup- 
po^  to  be  north;  here  is  the  underground  crossing;  here  is  the 
Huerfano  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Is  that  where  your  property  was — the  Huerfano 
Coal  Co.? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  the  Ludlow  depot,  and  above  the  Ludlow  colony,  here 
is  the  overhead  crossing? — A.  That  is  right  here  [indicating  on  Ex- 
hibit No.  90]. 

Q.  Now,  tell  the  committee  where  Zuzzi  was? — ^A.  He  was  along 
ibout  here,  along  this  side  of [indicating  on  Exhibit  No.  90]. 

Q.  On  the  bluff  above  the  cut? — A.  Along  the  wagon  road,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  railroad  track. 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  up  on  the  C.  S.  E.  track? — ^A.  There 
was  none  on  the  C.  &  S.  E.  track.  There  was  some  over  here  [indi- 
cating], and  there  w6re  some  more  that  had  not  cot  over  this  far 
yet,  coming  across  in  there  [indicating  on  Exhibit  No.  90]. 

Q.  Where  were  the  men  who  began  firing? — ^A.  Over  here  [indicat- 
ing on  Exhibit  No.  90  a  point  to  the  left  of  the  C.  &  S.  and  imme- 
diatelysouth  of  the  C.  &  o.,  as  shown  on  the  map]. 

Q,  Where  approximately  was  the  automobile  at  the  time  the  firing 
be^n  ? — A.  I  suppose  this  is  meant  for  the  road  [indicating]  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  it  was  along  in  here  [indicating]  ;  it  is  west 
of  the  C.  &  S.  E.  bridge. 

Mr.  Austin.  A  county  wagon  road,  is  it  ? 

The  Witness.  It  is  a  wagon  road. 

Q.  On  the  county  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  about  from  the  underground  crossing  of  the  C.  &  S.  ? 
Give  it  in  yards — 100  yards? — ^A.  It  is  more  than  that ;  it  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  anyhow. 

Q.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  this? 

The  Witness.  I  was  going  over  this  crossing  [indicating].  This 
is  the  crossing  of  the  C.  S.  E.  bridge.    I  was  on  top  of  this  ridge. 

Q.  Under  or  above? — A.  Over.    I  was  in  the  buggy. 

Q.  Does  the  road  there  cross  over  the  C.  S.  E.? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
goes  under  the  C.  &  S. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  Zuzzi,  he  was  up  on  a  plane  with  the  C.  Sb 
8.  E.  ? — A.  Nearly  so — not  quite  so  high,  but  nearly  so. 

Mr.  Austin.  Was  this  the  same  day  that  you  were  working  over 
here  at  the  mine  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  day;  yes,  sir;  working  on  the 
scales. 
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Mr.  Austin.  Then,  later  you  got  a  buggy  and  drove  down  the 
road? 

The  Witness.  I  had  my  buggy  hitched  up  here  [indicating],  stand- 
ing waiting.    Later  we  started  back  to  Lualow  to  bill  some  cars. 

Mr.  Austin.  Give  the  day  of  the  month. 

The  Witness.  Seventh  of  October. 

Mr.  Austin.  October. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  This  is  what  is  referred  to  as  the  first  Ludlow 
battle. 

Q.  Mr.  Witness,  was  the  fire  returned  by  the  auto  party  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  From  what  point  ? — A.  Why,  I  didn't  stop  to  see.  I  could  see 
the  bullets  bit,  but  I  didn't  stop  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? — A.  I  went  on  past  Ludlow. 

Q.  Past  Ludlow  ? — ^A.  Past  Ludlow,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  Did  you  go  very  fast? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  firing  continue? — A.  Why,  I  drove  approxi- 
mately at  about  6  or  7  miles,  I  guess ;  from  Ludlow  I  drove  down  past 
the  colonies,  down  past  the  D.  &  R.  G.  track,  and  back  up  around 
where  a  brick  house  is  burned  down,  west— or  east  of  the  mine 
tipple. 

Q.  You  kept  ^ing,  did  you  ? — ^A.  I  kept  on  going. 

Q.  That  billing  station  wasn't  away  up  there? — A.  No;  we 
didn't  go. 

Q,  Why  did  you  keep  going? — A.  Because  we  was  afraid  of  getting 
shot. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  return  ? — A.  As  quick  as  I  could  make  the 
drive  around  there.  I  don't  know — I  don't  think  it  was  over  30 
minutesv 

Q.  To  the  mine  oflBce? — A.  Yes,  sir;  till  we  got  back  to  the  mine 
office — ^that  is,  from  the  time  the  shooting  commenced  until  we  got 
back  to  the  mine  office,  I  don't  think  it  was  over  30  minutes. 

Q.  Had  the  firing  ceased  by  that  time  ? — A.  There  was  a  few  shots 
fired  after  I  got  back  there  in  front  of  the  office. 

Q.  Anything  more  in  regard  to  that  battle? — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  9th  of  October? — ^A.  I  was  at  the 
mine  office. 

Q.  To  make  certain  the  date  to  which  I  refer,  the  day  of  the 
killing  of  Mack  Powell A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  that  battle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  all  about  it  that  you  know  ? — A.  Well,  that  morning,  about 
10  o'clock,  I  should  judge  it  was,  we  seen  some  horseback  men  come 
from  Berwind — I  believe  there  were  five — and  they  went  down  to  re- 
pair a  bridge — wagon  bridge;  it  had  been  broken  down  the  night 
previous 

Q.  Can  you  show  the  committee  on  the  plat  where  that  bridge  is 
or  was? — A.  Nearly  so. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  This  .is  a  new  feature,  gentlemen. 

A.  This  is  the  mine  office  here  [indicating].  This  would  be  east 
[indicating].     Well,  it  is  out  this  way  [indicating]. 
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It  is  parallel  with  this  track,  and  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
east  of  the  mine  office — parallel  with  the  railroad  track. 

Q.  You  mean  east  or  south  ? — A.  East. 

Q.  Is  there  an  arroya  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  an  arroya  that 
nins  under  this  railroad  track;  there  is  a  wagon  bridge  across  it ;  this 
Iwidge  had  been  broken  down  during  the  night  of  the  8th.  I  believe. 

Q.  Practically  due  east  of  the  mine  tipple? — A.  East  of  the  mine 
tif^le;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  how  that  bridge  was 
broken? — A.  Do  not;  no,  sir.    I  believe  it  was  broken  down 

Q.  Don't  state  what  you  believe.  State  what  you  know. — A.  No; 
I  don't  know  how  it  was  broken  down. 

Q.  The  guards  or  horsemen  to  whom  you  have  referred  went  there, 
TOW  say,  to  repair  that  bridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  repair  it? — A.  They  repaired  it  so  that  the  auto- 
mobile could  get  over  it. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  They  said  that  they  were  going  to 

Q.  Don't  state  what  they  said.  We  are  getting  down  to  what  we 
know,  now;  I  believe  that  is  the  wish  of  the  committee. — A.  Well, 
the  reason  I  was  going  to  say  this  was  because  they  told  us  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  some  trouble  after  dinner. 

Q.  Oh !  Verp^  well. — A.  These  same  men  said  that  they  were  going 
after  a  searchlight  at  Ludlow  some  time  after  dinner,  and  they 
expected  trouble.    That  is  the  reason  I  saw  the  battle. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  lookout? — A.  I  was  on  the  lookout;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  battle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  battle. 

Q.  When  did  it  begin  ? — A.  About  2  o'clock. 

Q-  Where  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  at  the  mine  office. 

Q.  Of  this  mine  which  you  have  pointed  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  saw. — ^A.  Well,  the  guards  proceeded  down 
the  canyon  from  Berwind ;  I  don't  know  how  many  there  was 

Q*  Down  this  county  road  which  you  have  shown  to  the  conmiit- 
tee?— A.  Yes.  They  came  down — not  that  county  road;  they  came 
down  the  direct  roaS  from  Berwind  canyon ;  that  road  runs  between 
Hastings  and  Berwind. 

Q.  'ftey  came  down  the  Berwind  canyon  to  the  county  road? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Then  followed  the  county  road  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  And  they  came  under  that  C.  &  S.  bridge — 
that  is,  the  overhead  bridge — and  they  was  about  200  yards  under 
that  bridge  when  they  were  fired  upon  from 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Just  a  moment.  Did  you  see  Mack  Powell 
that  Ajy? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  front  of  the  guards  or  behind  them? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  came  through  in  front  of  them  under  the  bridge. 

Q-  Gro  ahead. — A.  He  came  through  ahead  of  the  guards. 

Q.  How  far  ? — A.  Why,  he  was— I  don't  think  he  was  over  30  feet 
^h«i  they  came  under  the  bridge,  but  he  was  riding  on  a  trot,  while 
the  other  fellows  was  riding  slowly,  and  he  rode  straight  down  the 
roid. 

Q.  Go  ahead,  tell  us  of  the  battle. — A.  The  shooting  took  place 
«ft«r  these  guards  were  about  200  feet  or  300  feet,  going  north, 
toward  Ludlow  from  the  C.  &  S.  bridge. 
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Q.  Where  did  the  shooting  be^n — from  what  point  ? — A.  It  came 
from  on  top  of  the — top  of  the  hill,  close  to  the  water  tank  up  there, 
and  also  from  that  C.  &  S.  bridge. 

Q.  Overhead  bridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Steel  bridge  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead.  What  occurred? — ^A.  Well,  just  lots  of  shooting  is 
about  all  that  I  know  that  occurred. 

Q.  Anybody  hurt? — A.  Why,  we  found  Mack  Powell  there  after 
the  shooting  ceased. 

Q.  Found  the  body? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  fall  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  body  when  you  found  it? — A.  Why,  pretty  near 
north  of  the  mine. 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  all  you  know  about  it? — ^A.  Just  about; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  battle  of  the  7th.  Was  anybody  hurt? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Any  horse  killed  ? — A.  Wliy ,  there  was  two  reported  killed.  I 
didn't  see  them. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  far  from  the  road  where  it  went  under  the 
bridge  did  you  find  the  body  of  Powell  ? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  400  yards, 

Q.  Into  a  pasture,  was  it,  off  to  the  east? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  directly 
east  of  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  It  wasn't  in  the  county  road? 

The  Witness,  No,  sir;  it  was  down  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  In  the  field  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  information  of  the  committee,  had  he  passed  through 
a  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  gate  there,  but  it  generally  stands 
open. 

Q.  Then  he  was  over  in  a  pasture? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  Did  you  see  him  fall  off  his  horse? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir !  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  think  of,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  25th  of  October — that  is,  the  Saturday 
preceding  the  Berwind  battle? — A.  Why,  I  was  in  my  home  that 
day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  battle  that  occurred  on  that  day? — 
A.  Why,  i  saw  part  of  it  long  after  it  had  been  going  a  while. 

Q.  What  first  attracted  your  attention? — ^A.  Lots  or  shooting. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  killed  that  day? — A.  Wliy,  there  was  a 
man  reported  killed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  was  killed  ? — A.  Do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  see  the  body? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How*  about  the  26th  ?— A.  26th  ? 

Q.  Sunday,  the  day  after. — A.  Why,  I  didn't  see  much  shooting 
done  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shooting? — A.  There  was  some  done;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ? — A.  Close  to  Barnes's  switch. 

Q.  Was  there  any  in  the  hills  westerly  from  you — ^northwesterly 
from  you? — A.  I  didn't  hear  any;  no,  sir. 
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Q-  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  guards  theretofore  stationed 
at  the  Ludlow  section  house  had  left  the  section  house  and  ^one  up 
into  Berwind  Canyon  before  you  got  up  Sunday  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
had. 

Q.  That  was  a  retreat? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  it  was  a  retreat; 
they  were  just  leaving. 

Q.  They  left  after  the  battle  of  the  25tfi  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  on  the 

Mr.  CoflTiGAN.  Where  had  they  gone? 

Mr.  NoRTHCurr.  Into  Tabasco  Canyon — ^Berwind  Canyon. 

Q.  After  this,  and  on  the  27th,  did  you  see  anything  unusual? — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Just  a  moment.  Do  you  know  where  the  section  house  to 
which  I  have  alluded  is  located? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  being  taken  away  from  the  section  house 
<m  the  morning  or  forenoon  of  the  27th? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  could  only  recognize  one  piece — two 
pieces  leaving;  one  was  the  mattress,  the  other  was  a  quarter  of  beef, 
«r  a  piece  of  beef. 

Q.  Who  was  carrying  it  away  ? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Which  way  did  they  go? — A.  Going  toward  the  tents. 

Q.  Toward  the  tent  colony  ? — ^A.  Or  toward  Ludlow ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  foreigners? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Where  were  you? — A.  I  was  looking  at  them  through  a  field 
glass. 

Q.  What  thereafter  occurred  relative  to — did  you  see  anyone  carry- 
ing any  cooking  utensils  away? — ^A.  Did  not. 

Q.  What  thereafter  occurred  relative  to  the  section  house? — ^A. 
Burned  down. 

Q-  About  what  time  was  it  on  the  27th  that  it  burned — ^was  it  the 
afternoon  or  the  forenoon  ? — ^A.  I  don't  just  remember. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  else  took  place  on  that  day  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  Why.  the  sheriff  called  me  on  the  tele- 
phone at  the  mine  office  and  told  me  he  would  send  me  some  guards 
out  there  to  Berwind  Canyon. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 
Q.  Was  this  on  the  26th  ?— A.  The  27th. 

Bv  Mr.  Northcutt: 

•I 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it? — A.  This  was,  I  believe,  around 
about  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  It  was  in  the  morning — he  told  me  to  let  him  know 
if  they  got  out  of  there  all  right,  and  I  informed  him  that  if  he  was 
sending  any  guards  out  there  that  they  would  get  killed,  because  I 
could  see  lots  of  men  on  the  hills  with  rifles  placed  in  different  places. 

Q.  Where  were  these  men  ? — ^A.  Why,  they  were  on  what  is  known 
as  Water  Tank  Hill,  around  the  Colorado  &  Southeastern  bridge. 

Q.  Does  the  commissioner  understand  the  location  of  that  hiU? 

Chairman  Foster.  Yes,  we  understand  it;  we  have  seen  it. 

Q.  Proceed. — ^A.  I  informed  the  sheriff  that  they  would  get  killed 
if  they  was  coming  out  there  that  way ;  the  situation  didn't  look  good 
to  roe,  and  I  left  the  office  immediately,  but  I  had  not  left  the  office 
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until  the  automobile  came  on,  and  as  it  started  under  the  C.  &  S.  E. 
bridge  there  was  several  shots  fired  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  I 
learned  afterwards  that  it  was  the  undertaking  department 

Q.  AVhat  bridge  was  that?— A.  That  was  the  C.  &  S.  E.  bridge, 
where  the  wagon  road  ijoes  under  toward  Berwind. 

Q.  You  mean  the  Colorado  &  Southern  bridge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  automobile  was  that  ? — A.  I  learned  afterwards  it  was 
the  undertaking  department. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  deputy  district  attorney  was  in  that 
automobile? — A.  I  do  not;  I  did  not  see  the  party;  1  was  going  in 
our  tipple  as  the  auto  passed  the  office. 

Q.  Tnat  was  in  the  forenoon  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  flag — did  you  see  them  wave  a  flag  of  any  kind  ? — 
A.  Xot  until  they  came  back;  they  had  a  white  flag. 

Q.  You  did  see  a  white  flag  there? — A.  It  appeared  to  me  as 
though  it  was  wrapped  around  a  coffin. 

Q.  Did  they  have  anything  wrapped  around  the  auto? — A.  I 
didn't  see  anything. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  took  place  in  the  afternoon. — A.  The  sheriff  said 
these  deputies  were  coming 

Q.  And  you  went  away? — A.  I  left;  yes. 

Q.  You  weren't  there  and  don't  know  what  took  place  in  the  after- 
noon?— A.  I  didn't  see  anything  at  all;  I  heard  tne  engine  pushing 
up  close  to  the  main  tipple. 

Q.  Where  were  vou  then  ? — A.  Up  canyon. 

Q.  How  far  ? — A.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  glasses  witn  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  what  took  place? — A.  I  could  onW  see  from 
one  side  what  took  place;  I  could  not  see  the  deputies  n'om  where 
I  was ;  I  could  see  the  strikers. 

Q.  Where  were  thev? — A.  On  Water  Tank  Hill  and  in  some  of 
the  arroyas  and  in  dinerent  places. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing? — A.  They  were  hiding,  and  it  looked 
to  me  like  they  were  shooting. 

Q.  Where  were  you — what  did  they  do  at  the  time  the  train 
came  up  ? — ^A.  When  the  train  came  up  they  opened  fire  on  the  train. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  train  ? — A.  The  train  afterwards  left 
there ;  I  don't  know  where  it  went  to. 

Q.  On  that  same  day  was  there  any  house  in  your  camp  fired 
into? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  was  it  ? — A.  Joe  Mancoreloya ;  otherwise  it  was  a  com- 
pany house. 

Q.  Was  that  man's  first  name  Jose  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  who  fired  into  it? — A.  Some  of  the  same  men  that  were 
sliooting  at  thisse  steel  cars. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  parties  who  fired  into  it  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  names? — A.  I  do  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  they  the  Mahady  brothers? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  object  to  the  question;  it  has  already  been  an- 
swered. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  said  he  did  not  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  after  this  battle  concluded  where  did  you  go? — A.  I 
stayed  at  home. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  battle  of  the  28th  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  other  violence  that  took  place 
during  this  strike  about  which  I  have  been  interrogating  youi — ^A* 

No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  buggies  or  autos  that  passed  by  your  place  that 
were  fired  into  that  you  know  of? — A.  Only  the  one  tnat  I  spoke  of, 
the  aiito  that  had  the  undertaker  in  it. 

Q,  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dalsey  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  about  the  time  of  which  you  have  beeyi 
speaking  you  overtook  him  on  the  road  coming  to  Trinidad  ? — A.  It 
was  on  the  28th  of  October;  I  left  home  about  half  past  six  in  the 
morning,  and  was  about  half  way  to  Trinidad,  and  there  was  a  man 
hoJIered  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  give  him  a  ride;  and  I 
stopped  and  gave  him  a  ride ;  and  I  recognized  the  man,  and  he  had 
a  30-30  rifle  with  him  and  a  lot  of  cartridges. 

Q.  Coming  toward  Trinidad  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name  ? — A.  Rosario  Dalsey ;  that  is  the  way 
he  was  registered  on  the  book  when  he  worked  at  the  mine. 

Q-  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him? — A.  Yes;  I  talked 
with  him  all  the  way  down. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — A.  He  said  they  were  going  to  shoot 
them  up  at  Berwind  and  Hastings  that  day. 

Q.  Did  be  state  whether  or  not  he  had  been  participating? — A. 
He  said  he  had  been  out  there  since  Saturday,  but  he  did  not  say  he 
had  been  shooting. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  dav  on  October  28th  was  this?— A.  Well,  I 
guess  I  met  him  about  half  past  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Coming  this  way? — A.  Coming  this  way. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  shooting  over  there  at  Barnes ;  when  was  that  ? — 
A.  That  was  on  the  26th. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  you  know  about  that. — A.  All  I  know  about  that  is 
that  I  saw  a  tram  go  down  on  the  D.  &  R.  G.,  and  it  had  a  coach 
and  a  caboose,  and  they  shot  at  it  as  it  went  by. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  tying  up  one  of  the  C.  &  S.  E. 
engines? — A.  I  seen  it  tied  up  on  the  road. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  tied  it  up? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did" you  see  the  parties  tie  it  up? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  merely  saw  the  dead  engine? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  the  ^ards,  before  they  left  the  camp  for 
Ludlow,  stated  that  something  would  occur  that  afternoons — ^A. 
This  was  in  the  morning 

Q.  You  understood  them  to  anticipate  trouble  in  the  afternoon — 
what  caused  them  to  anticipate  that? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know 
any  more  than  that  they  had  had  trouble  the  day  before. 

Q.  I  thought  this  was  the  first  day  when  they  went  after  the 
SMrchlight  that  they  said,  before  leaving  the  camp,  that  something 
would  hapj>en  in  the  afternoon. — A.  This  was  in  the  morning  oi 
the  l»th 

Q.  Had  they  had  trouble  on  the  8th  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Then,  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  the  dav  before? — A.  On 
Tuesday,  the  7th. 
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Q.  What  happened  then A.  That  was  the  day  they  were  shoot- 
ing at  the  deputies  in  the  auto. 

Q.  And  the  men  you  started  after  the  searchlight,  you  say  they 
anticipated  trouble  before  they  left  the  camp? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wliy  was  it— did  you  hear  them  say  why? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Do  vou  know  anything  about  a  school  being  adjourned  on  the 
7th  or  9th— the  9th,  wasn't  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  school  was  that? — A.  That  is  known  as  Greenville 
school. 

Q.  Just  tell  the  committee  what  you  know  about  it. — A.  My 
daughter  goes  to  school,  and  she  came  home  at  noon,  and  I  asked  her 
why,  and  she  said  some  one  had  told  the  teacher 

Chairman  Foster.  We  don't  care  about  that. 

Q.  Who    was    dismissed — the    teacher    dismissed    the   school 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  talked  to  the  teacher? — A.  I  do  not 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Referring  to  the  day  about  which  Mr.  Byrnes  asked  you,  when 
the  men  were  coming  down  for  the  searchlight  and  advised  you  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  trouble,  who  in  the  party  gave  jou  that  informa- 
tion ? — A.  T\Tiy,  there  was  some  guards  from  Berwmd.  T  don't  know 
their  names. 

Q.  Don't  know  the  names  of  any  of  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  all  of  them  say  that  to  you,  or  just  some  particular  man 
say  that? — A.  Some  one  that  stopped  there.  They  didn't  stop  but  a 
few  moments. 

Q.  That  was  the  same  day  you  saw  McCullough? — A.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  9th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  shooting  at  the  train  on  the  D.  &  R.  G.  track. 
Where  did  you  stand  that  day? — A.  Where  was  I  that  day?  I  was 
on  the  hill. 

Q.  Was  that  your  usual  place  of  observation? — A.  No;  I  was  at 
my  home.    I  was  about  100  leet  from  my  house. 

Q.  Were  you  looking  through  glasses? — A.  I  was  looking  through 
a  surveyor's  transit. 

Q.  And  you  saw  them  shoot  at  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  shot  at  it? — A.  Some  men  that  was  on  the  prairie. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  they  were? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it,  day  or  night? — A.  About  4  o'clock,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  shooting  there  from  the 
train  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  shooting  at  the  train  ? — A.  Well, 
they  were  shooting  in  that  direction. 

Q.  There  was  some  shooting  out  there — that  is  what  you  mean?— 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it;  you  heard  sounds  of  the 
firing?— A.  Yes;  and  saw  them  running  toward  the  train.  That  is 
the  reason  I  supposed  they  were  shooting  at  the  train. 

Q.  How  far  is  Barnes  frwn  where  you  were? — A.  From  where  I 
am — about  two  miles  and  a  half. 

Q.  And  you  were  looking  through  a  transit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Two  miles  and  a  half  off? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  describing  what  you  saw  under  those  condi- 
tions?— A.  Yes*  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  a  day  it  was? — A.  Not  an  extra  clear 
day. 

Q.  Now  is  there  a  hill  between  where  you  were  and  Barnes? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  trees  on  the  hUl  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  high  is  it?— A.  The  hill? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Ohj  probably  60  or  70  feet. 

Q.  Who  was  the  mail  clerk  you  spoke  of  as  starting  to  go  with  yqu 
to  Ludlow  on  October  7? — A.  The  mine  clerk. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  George  Burdum. 

Q.  You  were  armed  when  you  went  there  that  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  give  some  testimony  at  some  criminal  proceeding  in 
this  county  in  which  you  testified  that  you  were  armed  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that,  are  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  giving  testimony  in  some  case 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  He  ought  to  locate  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
particular  case. 

Q-  Do  you  remember  a  case  in  which  some  four  or  five  Greeks 
were  charged  with  assault  in  this  county — do  you  remember  testify- 
ing in  any  case  of  that  sort? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  on  that  particular  day,  October  7,  men  came  to  your 
property  and  spoke  about  killing  people^  and,  that  you  were  under 
the  impression  that  there  would  be  a  killing.  The  same  day  you 
went  down  to  Ludlow,  is  that  true? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  went  unarmed? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  You  ventured  right  into  the  midst  of  people  that  you  thought 
were  going  to  proceed  against  your  neighbors  with  deadly  intent? — 
A.  I  didnx  think  they  had  any  deadly  intent  against  me,  that  is  the 
reason  I  went  there. 

Q.  And  you  went  unarmed? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  contention  with  Mr.  Burdum  about  that 
matter — about  you  being  personally  in  danger? — A.  Why,  no,  I 
never  thought  I  was  personally  in  danger. 

Q.  You  didn't  think  he  was  in  danger  either,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't ;  I  thought  the  men  had  left  our  tipple  and  had  done  all  they 
were  going  to  do  and  had  gone  back  to  their  own  tent  colony. 

Q.  Now,  on  October  9  you  stated  the  shooting  began  either  on  top 
of  the  hill  close  to  the  water  tank  and  also  on  top  of  the  railroad 
bridge — where  were  you  at  that  time? — A.  Close  to  the  mine  office. 

Q.  Were  you  still  looking  through  the  same  instrument? — A.  No, 
sir- not  at  all. 

Q.  About  how  far  awav  from  you  ? — A.  Down  tliere  a  half  a  mile. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  tne  shooting  begin? — A.  On  the  top  of  the 
hill  there. 

Q.  Began  either  on  top  of  the  hill  or  on  the  railroad? — A.  Began 
all  around. 

Q.  Simultaneously? — A.  Yes;  pretty  near. 

Q-  Where  did  it  begin,  one  place  or  the  other? — A.  As  near  as  I 
could  tell  you  either  on  top  of  tne  hill  or  on  the  C.  &  S.  bridge. 

Q.  At  tne  same  time — instantaneously  ? — A.  Nearly  so. 
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Q.  What  did  you  hear  ? — A.  I  heard  lots  of  shooting  continuou^y. 

Q.  And  you  arew  the  inference  that  it  began  on  me  top  of  the 
hill  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  on  top  of  the  railroad  bridge  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  apart  were  these  two  points? — A.  Possibly  300  feet. 

Q.  That  is  as  near  as  you  can  fix  the  point  of  beginning  is  itf — 
A.  Y^sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  McDermott  ? — A.  Ludlow  mine. 

Q.  Is  it  an  incorporated  town  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  deputy  sheriff? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  commission  at  any  time  during  the  present 
troubles? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  guards  or  soldiers  around  your  property  at  the 
present  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  there  been? — A.  There  were  some  militiamen  stationed 
there. 

Q.  How  many  ? — ^A.  At  one  time  there  were  13. 

Q.  You  never  have  had  any  guards  there? — ^A.  Not  since  the  strike 
was  caUed ;  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  At  the  time  the  firing  began  on  the  hill  on  the  9th  what  did 
the  guards  do? 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  The  question  assumes  that  it  began  on  the  hill. 

A.  Why,  they  fell  on  their  horses  and  jumped  off  their  horses  and 
ran  over  the  railroad  track. 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  there  was  a  hill  between  you  and  Barnes 
station? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  lower  or  higher  than  the  hill  on  which  you  stood? — 
A.  Lower. 

Q.  You  could  see  over  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

William  Adess,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  You  have  stated  your  name  to  the  committee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Dawson,  N.  Mex. 

Q.  What  is  your  vocation  ? — A.  Fire  boss. 

Q.  At  Dawson  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  New  Mexico? — A.  New  Mexico. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  month  of  October,  1913  ? — A.  Well, 
I  was  in  Trinidad  a  while  and  I  was  in  Forbes  a  while. 

Q.  Forbes  mine  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  living  at  any  time  in  what  is  known  as  the  Forbes 
tent  colony? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  living  wit  hthe  strikers  in  that  colony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  there  on  the  night  of  the  16th 
of  October,  1913  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  following  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  came  to  your  tent  colony  on  the  night  of  the  16th  or 
whenever  it  was,  afternoon  or  night? — A.  Well,  there  was  three 
strange  fellows  came  in  on  the  16th — three  Greeks. 

Q.  And  they  remained  there  over  night  ? — A.  They  remained  there 
over  night. 
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Q.  Were  there  any  more  of  the  same  character  came  in  during  the 
night  or  the  next  day? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  not  during  the 
niriit  time. 

Q.  Did  they  the  day  preceding? — A.  Yes;  there  was  four  came  in. 

Q.  The  next  morning,  the  morning  of  the  l7th,  what  did  you  ob- 
senre  them  doing? — A.  Well,  the  six  came  in  on  the  I7th — I  don't 
know  what  direction 

Q-  The  17th  or  the  16th?— A.  The  17th— I  don't  know  which 
direction  they  came  from,  but  they  had  new  arms  with  them — some 
had  22  high  powers,  and  the  others  had  30-30  rifles  and  6-shooters, 
and  thev  were  shooting  around  the  grounds,  and  they  were  ordered 
not  to  sfioot  any  more  as  regards  the  cattle  there. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  then? — A.  They  quit  shooting  for  a  while, 
•nd  they  went  up  in  the  hills  to  the  right  side  of  Forbes  Canyon. 

Q,  Did  you  hear  any  shooting  after  they  were  in  the  hills? — A. 
not  at  that  time;  they  got  over  at  that  time — over  on  the  Majestic 
side. 

Q.  What  time  was  that? — A.  Nine  or  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  later  hear  any  shooting  in  the  hills? — A.  Later  we 
heard  shooting  in  the  hills,  as  near  as  I  can  get  it,  from  nine  to 
twelve,  on  the  Forbes  side. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  it  lasted? — A.  Probably  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Greeks  after  that? — A.  I  saw  the  bunch  of 
them  come  down  from  the  hill  after  that. 

Q.  Where   did  they  come? — A.  They  came  down  into  the  tent 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  in  the  afternoon? — A.  I  saw  them  as  the^ 
passed  on  the  top  end  of  the  camp — in  the  afternoon.  Probably  it 
would  be  about  1  o'clock  when  they  passed  the  top  of  the  camp — ^to 
the  east. 

Q.  Did  anyone  else  come  to  the  tent  colony  that  afternoon? — ^A. 
Yes;  there  was  12  men  rode  into  the  south  end  of  the  tent  colony  that 
afternoon — 10  or  12,  anyhow. 

Q.  State  what  occurred. — A.  I  was  in  the  north  end  of  the  camp — 
that  is  the  Forbes  end.  What  occurred  there  was,  I  seen  the  horse- 
men come  riding  in,  and  I  see  one  of  them  have  a  handkerchief  flying 
up — a  white  rag  of  some  kind — and  then  after  that  I  heard  probably 
three  or  four  shots  come  from  inside  of  the  tent  some  place,  but  the 
whereabouts  of  which  I  don't  know — ^they  came  from  in  there,  but 
I  don't  know  where — and  then  after  that  there  was  a  pretty  lively 
time  of  it :  they  were  flying  pretty  fast. 

Q-  Well,  you  say  you  saw  a  man  with  a  white  flag  or  a  handker- 
chief— ^a  handkerchief  or  a  rag  of  something;  where  was  he  at  the 
time  you  heard  these  two  or  three  shots? — A.  Right  in  the  bottom 
end  of  the  camp  talking  to  some  of  the  fellows. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  wnen  the  shots  were  fired  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 
I  was  on  the  north  end,  and  I  could  not  see  him  at  all.  I  saw  the 
bunch  come  in  all  together,  and  I  saw  the  bunch  talking  to  the  other 
fellows,  and  that  is  all  that  I  could  see. 

Q.  Were  the  Greeks  out  there? — A.  Yes;  all  down  to  the  lower 
end  at  the  time. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  tents? — A.  Eight  in  front  of  their  own  tents. 
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Q.  Did  they  have  anything  with  them  ? — A.  Their  rifles. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  after  these  two  or  three  shots? — A. 
Yes,  pretty  lively 

Q.  Did  the  horsemen  that  you  saw  come  in,  or  did  they  do  any 
firing? — A.  I  could  not  say — about  five  minutes  after  that^ — after 
these  other  shots,  that  came  from  the  tents  somewhere,  there  was  a 
pretty  lively  volley  of  shots,  and  after  that  the  next  thing  I  saw  they 
was  coming  up  this  wav  toward  Forbes  canyon,  and  then  I  saw  three 
riderless  horses  come  by  without  men,  and  the  shots  were  cmning 
right  up  this  way  from  the  south  end  of  the  camp ;  they  came  pretty 
lively,  and  I  was  in  the  top  tent,  this  tent  here  [  inaicatingj ,  and 
they  came  so  lively  up  here,  and  they  began  to  scatter,  and  I  made 
for  the  arroya,  and  after  that  I  saw  them  coming  from  the  east  di- 


which.  • 

Q.  When  you  got  behind  the  log  house  you  forgot  about  it? — A.  I 

got  behind  and  after  awhile  I  got  into  it  and  looked  out  of  a  little 

window  that  looked  straight  north ;  it  had  a  canvas  over  it 
Q.  Then  what  could  you  see? — A.  I  could  not  see  nothing.     I  was 

trying  to  see  where  those  horses  was. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Was  that  the  Johnson  house? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  away  this  side 
of  that  house. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Was  it  the  house  that  had  the  telephone  in  it? — A.  No,  sir;  it 
was  just  opposite  the  telephone. 

By  Mr.  Northcittt: 

Q.  It  was  occupied  by  a  couple  of  miners? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Kelly  brothers. 

'    Q.  Were  they  there  then? — A.  No;  one  was  in  town,  and  I  think 
the  other  one  was  in  jail,  if  I  can  rightly  recall. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  shooting  last? — A.  The  shooting  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  canip^ — I  think  it  was  lasting  pretty  well  into  an  hour — ^I 
didn't  have  any  watch  to  time  it  with  that  day. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  saw  of  it  ? — A.  Well,  that  is  all  I  saw  of  that ;  yes. 

By  Mr.  Costioax  : 

Q.  You  say  it  lasted  close  to  an  hour,  the  shooting? — A.  Yes;  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  can.  p. 

Q.  Didn't  it  last  longer  than  that  ? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  say,  for 
I  had  no  watch,  and  I  was  not  timing  it  that  day. 

Q.  Was  it  raining  all  that  afternoon  ? — A.  Pretty  heavy ;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  bov  who  was  shot? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  when  he  was  shot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  laying  out  in  the  rain? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  bullets  kicking  up  the  dirt  around  him? — 
A.  Yes;  close  to  him;  coming  in  an  easterly  direction. 

Q.  What  did  he  try  to  do? — A.  He  was  laying  on  his  back  and  I 
could  see  him  throw  his  hands  up  like  that  and  throw  his  feet  up 
and  he  got  underneath  that  tent,  and  how  he  ever  got  underneath 
that  tent  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  When  he  threw  up  his  arms  and  feet,  did  the  bullets  continue 
to  kick  up  the  dirt  around  him? — A.  Probably  a  dozen  bullets  hit 
the  dirt  right  around  him. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  all  this  time? — A.  Well 

Q.  Were  you  watching  him? — A.  I  was  watching  all  I  could  see 
there. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ? — A.  First  I  was  in  the  tent,  then  in  the  ditch, 
then  behind  the  fence,  and  then  I  was  in  the  old  log  house,  and  when 
I  got  into  the  log  house  they  had  a  small  window  with  a  canvas  and 
I  thought  I  would  look  out,  it  was  looking  directly  north. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  safer  behind  the  canvas  than  out  in  the  open  ? — ■ 

A.  I  didin't  feel  safe  at  all  anywhere. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  machine  gun  at  work  ? — A.  No ;  I  didn't. 

Q.  You  heard  it? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  ma- 
chine gun  or  a  volley  of  rifles. 

Q.  nTiat  did  it  sound  like?  How  far  away  was  it? — A.  Well,  I 
I  don't  know  exactlv  how  far  away  it  was — ^there  was  a  fire  coming 
frwn  the  east  and  then  the  shots  would  fall  short  of  the  tent  at  the 
lower  end  and  on  the  high  end — the  shots  I  saw  coming  from  the 
east,  and  then  there  was  a  volley  coming  from  the  lower  end — from 
the  north,  I  mean — and  then  this  volley  was  coming  from  the  east 
and  the  shots  were  falling  short. 

Q.  A  good  many  shots  struck  the  ground  at  the  same  time? — 
A  Oh,  yes — not  at  the  same  time,  but  right  one  after  the  other. 

Q.  it  was  rapid  firing  I  think  you  said? — A.  Yes;  it  was. 

Q.  What  did  it  sound  like?  (Jan  you  describe  the  sound? — A.  It 
sounded  like  the  old  original  volley  from  rifles,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Didn't  you  get  a  glimpse  at  all  of  the  men  who  were  doing  the 
shooting,  or  the  source  from  which  the  shooting  was  coming,  or  the 
direction  in  which  it  came  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  got  a  glimpse  of  one  man, 
and  he  was  out  looking  out  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  Was  that  yourself? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  on  the  other  side. 
When  I  was  looking  through  the  old  log  house  I  saw  him  over  in 
that  direction  towanl  SuflSeld  way  and  I  was  trying  to  get  a  peep 
down  to  where  these  shots  were  coming,  but  I  could  not  make  it.  I 
see  him  going  out  of  the  ditch  like  that,  up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
up  and  down.    I  could  see  him  all  right. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  I  could  not  say ;  I  couldn't  see  who  he  was, 
he  was  that  quick ;  he  was  just  up  and  down. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 
Q.  Was  he  shooting? — A.  No;  he  was  doing  nothing;  he  was  just 
gaping,  I  reckon. 

By  Mr.  Costioan: 
Q.  Did  3'ou  meet  him  later? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I 
did  or  not ;  I  might. 

Bv  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q.  They  were  not  shooting  quick  enough  to  hit  him  ? — A.  He  Was 
not  on  the  firing  line. 

Bv  Mr.  CosTiGAN : 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  the  Forbes  tent  colony?-— 
A  I  was  12  months,  exactly,  that  month — September. 
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Q.  Did  you  live  in  the  lower  or  upper  tent  colony?  In  the  lower 
portion  or  upper  portion  of  the  tents  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  center. 

Q.  AVhere  were  the  women  and  children? — A.  They  were  on  the 
top  end  next  to  the  Forbes  mine. 

Q.  Some  of  them  were  in  the  lower  group  of  tents? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  none  of  them  were  in  the  center? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  in  the  upper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  in  this  middle  group  of  tents  when  the  firing 
began? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Johnson's  house  between  the  two  groups  of  tents 
about  which  you  were  speaking? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  that  house? — A.  Well,  I  reckon  a  couple 
of  hundred  feet. 

Q.  You  didn't  try  to  go  to  the  house,  did  you — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  bams,  as  well  as  the  house  and  other  buildings  are 
between — describe  it. — A.  The  house  is  the  only  thing  I  saw — ^it  is 
only  a  small  place  there. 

Q.  How  many  tents  are  there  there? — A.  The  tent  colony? 

Q-  Yes ;  how  many  in  the  lower  tent  colony  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many,  have  you  any  idea? — A.  No;  the  big- 
gest number  is  in  the  lower  end. 

Q.  Have  you  no  notion  at  all  about  the  number? — A.  I  never 
counted  them.  I  did  hear  a  boy  mention  the  number,  but  I  never 
took  no  notice. 

Q.  Are  there  more  than  12? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  And  you  lived  there  a  year? — A.  In  the  tent  colony?  No;  I 
lived  in  Forbes. 

By  Mr.  Northci^tt  : 

Q.  He  did  ask  you  if  you  lived  in  the  tent  colony,  and  you  said 
over  a  year. — A.  Well,  I  made  a  mistake  there.  I  lived  in  the  tait 
colony  nve  days. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  it  was  that  began  the  shooting? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  heard  some  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Austin  : 
Q.  You  went  out  of  there  after  the  battle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  And  you  have  remained  out  ever  since? — A.  Yes;  I  have.  I 
believe  I  was  the  fourth  man  to  leave  there.  I  could  not  talk  to  the 
other  three,  so  I  had  to  go  out. 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  in  the  arroya  with  you? — A.  Well,  there 
was  a  boy  named  W  atson  in  the  arroya ;  I  told  him  to  lay  where  he 
was,  but  he  says,  "  No;  I  am  going  over  to  the  house,"  and  I  said, 
"All  right;  tate  your  chances;  go  on."  Well,  he  started  out,  and 
then  he  backed  back  again;  so  finally  he  did  go  to  the  house  before 
the  shooting  was  finished. 

Q.  Was  that  the  Johnson  house  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  go  to  the  house  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Johnson  come  up? — ^A.  Yes;  I  saw  him  come 
up  there. 
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Q.  You  saw  him  drive  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  try  to  stop  him  ? — A.  There  was  no  effort 
made  to  stop  him,  and  he  was  coming  on. 

Q,  Did  you  see  his  little  girl? — A.  I  saw  one  man  and  two  little 
girls. 

Q.  Was  that  Johnson? — A.  No;  that  was  a  man  named  Maldo. 

Q.  You  saw  all  this  from  the  cabin  window? — A.  No;  from  the 
arrova. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  say  you  were  interested  in  looking  out  of  the 
window  for  cattle  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  exact  remark  ? — A.  From  where  I  was  I  wanted 
to  see  what  became  of  these  horsemen. 

Q.  How  many  horsemen  were  there  there? — A.  Well,  I  could  not 
say;  there  was  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Where  were  they? — A.  They  were  coming  in  from  the  north 
end. 

Q.  Carrying  guns  ? — A.  On  the  horses — I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Were  there  as  many  as  60? — A.  No;  certainly  not. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many? — A.  If  I  was  to  say  9  or  10  I  might 
be  correct,  and  I  miffht  not.    That  is  my  best  estimation. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  armored  automobile  at  any  time? — A.  No;  I 
did  not. 

Q,  You  saw  no  automobile  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  not.  Some  fellows 
claimed  there  was  an  auto  there,  and  that  is  the  thing  I  was  trying 
to  get  a  look  at — I  never  made  it. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  You  had  about  all  you  could  do  to  look  out  for  yourself? — A. 
Just  about. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Where  did  you  look  for  the  auto? — A.  Different  points. 

Q.  Did  you  look  in  the  direction  the  firing  came  from? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  The  firing  came 
from  the  direct  north  and  from  the  direct  east. 

Q.  While  that  firing  was  going  on,  was  anybody  in  the  tent  colony 
firing? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Weren't  you  doing  some  shooting  yourself?  — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  vou  have  a  gun? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  else  in  there  have  a  gim? — A.  Well.  I  think  there 
was  about  five  ffuns  in  there  all  together — all  told — without  the 
guns  the  Greeks  had,  which  were  their  own  personal  property. 

Q.  After  that  firing  did  you  see  the  Greeks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  them  any  more? — A.  Excuse  me — yes;  I  saw 
them  after  the  firing. 

Q.  ^Vhere  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  They  came  out  of  the  arroya. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  right  on  the  top  end  of  the  tents. 
I  was  at  the  top  end  of  the  tent  where  that  boy  was  lying,  and  I 
could  not  find  him — that  is  what  is  was  looking  for.  After  them 
fellows  came  out  of  the  arroya,  and  the  firing  was  done  I  went  over 
to  see  about  this  boy;  I  don't  mean  that  I  was  on  the  top  of  the  tent 
but  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tent. 
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By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Mr.  AVitness,  at  the  time  this  shooting  began  did  you  hear  any 
remarks  made  by  anybody? — ^A.  Any  remarks  made? 

Q,  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  heard  one  or  two  fellows  saying  that  they 
thought  it  was  about  up  with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  remarks? — A.  No;  I  didn't — well,  I  made 
remarks,  but  I  will  not  sound  them  here. 

Q.  How? — A.  I  made  a  remark  or  two,  but  I  wouldn't  like  to 
sound  them  here. 

Q.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  them.  What  was  it? — A.  There  was  an 
argument  on  whether  that  was  six-shooters  or  a  machine  gun. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 
Q.  A\Tio  was  doing  the  arguing? — A.  Oh,  four  or  five  of  us. 

By  Mr.  Afstin: 
Q.  How  did  you  settle  it? — A.  (No  response.) 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 
Q.  What  was  the  verdict? — A.  (No  response.) 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 
Q.  Did  you  settle  on  the  run  to  the  an-oya? — A.   (No  response.) 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Wliat  did  vou  think  it  was? — A.  Well;  I  thought  it  was  a  shot, 
Q.  Well,  in  the  argument  which  side  did  you  take? — A.  Well,  I 

took  an  argiunent  from  the  old  British  Army,  and  that  was,  I  wanted 

to  examine  it. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Another  matter  I  should  have  taken  up  in  my  examination 
in  chief:  Mr.  Witness,  did  you  work  in  any  other  mine  in  Las  Ani- 
mas County  than  the  Forbes  mine? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A,  I  worked  straight  2  years  in  the  Majestic. 

Q.  Any  other  place? — A.  I  worked  5  years  and  6  months  in  the 
Morley. 

Q.  How  long — 5  years? — A.  And  6  months. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  there? — A.  Quit  there  in  1912,  the  7th  day 
of  Februarv. 

Q.  Why  did  you  quit? — A.  The  reason  why,  I  wanted  to  lay  up 
and  take  a  little  rest. 

Q.  That  is  all— A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Peter  Bram,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  being  duly 
sworn,  speaking  through  Walter  Predovich,  an  interpreter  previously 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  Pete  Bram. 
Q.  A\Tiere  do  you  live  ? — ^A.  Dawson,  N.  Mex. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  I  came  there  on  the  21st 
of  January. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  live  in  Las  Animas  County,  Colo.? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q-  Where  were  you  about  the  middle  of  October,  1913?— A.  At 
Forbes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Forbes  mine  or  the  Forbes  tent  colony  ? — A.  I 
worked  at  the  mine  before  the  strike  was  declared. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  when  the  strike  was  declared? — A.  In  the 
tents. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  October? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  visitors  come  to  your  tent  colony  on  the  16th  ? — A.  I  saw 
them  the  next  morning;  they  probably  came  in  the  night. 

Q.  How  many  were  there? — A.  Five  of  them. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur — did  those  parties  leave  there  during  the 
morning  of  the  17th? — A.  They  said  that  they  were  going  hunting; 
thev  took  their  rifles  with  them  in  the  hills. 

Q.  When  did  they  come  back? — A.  They  came  back  between  half 
past  11  and  12 — ^between  half  past  10  and  12. 

Q.  ^\nvbody  else  come  up  to  the  colony  during  the  afternoon  of 
the  iTthf — A.  Yes;  I  saw  them  come  on  horses. 

Q.  What  occurred  when  they  came  on  horses? — ^A.  They  stopped 
about  100  yards  from  the  gate  and  sent  some  one  with  a  paper  and 
pocket  handkerchief. 

Q.  What  did  he  do? — A.  He  asked  for  the  president. 

Q.  Where  did  he  ask  for  the  president? — A.  He  asked  there,  but 
tie  president  was  at  the  other  camp ;  there  was  camps  above. 

Q.  Was  he  at  the  gate  entering  the  tent  colony  grounds  when  he 
asked  this? — A.  Yes;  he  was  inside.  He  sent  through  to  the  tents. 
He  was  there  by  the  tents. 

Q.  While  he  was  there  talking,  what  happened  ? — ^A.  He  was  talk- 
ing and  the  others,  were  mixing — walking  around — and  he  said, 
"  Be  quiet ;  be  peaceful."  They  wanted  to  see  what  he  had  written 
on  the  paper. 

Q.  WTiat  took  place? — A.  It  happened  so:  I  heard  two  shots  com- 
ine  from  the  farm — where  tiie  farm  is — two  shots — near  the  farm. 

Q.  What  farm  do  you  refer  to  ?  —A.  Johnson's. 

Q.  Is  that  up  the  canyon  from  the  tent  colony? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  this  man  was  up  there  talking,  where  were  the 
Greeks? — A.  They  were  all  together — Greeks  and  Mexicans  and 
Slovaks;  they  were  all  around  him,  near  him — I  didn't  see  them  all. 

Q.  Around  the  man  who  had  come  up? — A.  They  were  all. 

Q.  Did  they  have  their  rifles  with  tnem? — A.  Some  of  them  had 
them,  but  they  didn't  all  have  them — we  didn't  all  have  them. 

Q.  What  did  the  man  who  had  come  up  with  the  paper  and  the 
handkerchief  do  when  the  shots  were  firea? — A.  I  jumped  into  the 
tent.    I  got  scared. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  more? — A.  No,  I  didn't;  because  I  went  to 
the  groun(5  and  put  the  bed  over  me. 

Q.  What  did  vou  hear,  if  anything? — A.  I  heard  shots  from  all 
directions. 

Q.  Lots  of  them  ? — A.  Sure  there  were. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  until  the  shooting  was  over? — A.  I  was  there 
till  6  that  night;  I  was  afraid  to  get  out 
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By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  How  did  you  know  the  shots  were  from  all  directions? — A. 
Because  the  tent  was  shot  all  up;  but  I  don't  know  from  what  direc- 
tion they  came. 

Q.  Exactly.  You  were  under  the  bed,  weren't  you? — A.  But  I 
was  looking  where  they  were  coming  from. 

Q.  AMiere  you  under  a  bed? — A.  Yes;  but  I  stuck  my  head  out  for 
fear  some  policemen  would  some. 

Q.  Were  you  lying  on  your  back  ? — A.  No ;  on  the  side. 

Q.  You  could  tell  whether  a  bullet  came  from  one  side  or  the 
other?  It  went  right  through  the  tent,  did  it? — A.  I  didn^t  have 
time  to  think  where  it  was  coming  from. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  rapid-firing  machine  gun  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.  How  many  horsemen  did  you  .^ee? — A.  Between  8  and  10;  I 
didn't  see  4. 

Q.  Were  the  men  carrying  rifles? — A.  I  didn't  see  them,  because 
they  stopped  quite  a  distance  from  where  I  was  and  those  others  were 
taller  than  I  was.     I  was  cooking  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  an  automobile?— A.  I  didn't  see  it. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  That  is  all. 

Georce  F.  Purdom,  called  as  a  witness  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northctttp: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  (xeorge  F.  Purdom. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Purdom? — A.  Ludlow  mine. 

Q*  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  Thirtv-nine. 

Q.  What  is  your  vocation  ? — A.  t  am  a  mine  clerk. 

Q-  How  long  have  you  been  thus  engaged  ? — A.  Since  the  27th  day 
of  August,  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  been  at  the  Ludlow  mine  that  length  of  time? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  there  during  the  month  of  October  last? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ArsTiN.  What  do  vou  call  the  Ludlow  mine 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Huerfano  Coal  Co.,  located 
on  the  map  there. 

Mr.  Austin.  The  Ramey  mine? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Referred  to  by  three  of  those  names — Huerfano 
Countv  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Ludlow  mine,  and  the  Ramev  mine. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  The  suj^erintendent  testified,  didn't  he,  that  he  was 
with  the  clerk  who  is  now  on  the  stand  ? 

By  Mr.  Nortucvtt: 

Q,  You  have  been  there  during  the  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  or  were  you  an  eyewitness  to  the  various  bat- 
tles that  occurred  u^  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Begin  at  the  hrst  one,  please,  October  7,  and  without  further 
interrogation  tell  the  committee  about  it. — A.  Well,  on  October  7, 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  were  17  foreigners  of  some 
kind — I  suppose  they  were  Greeks  and  other  kinds — came  to  the  mine 
office — and  there  were  several  of  us  working  there  on  a  pair  of 
scales — putting  concrete  around  the  scales — ana  they  wanted  to  know 
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if  we  had  anyone  working  in  the  mines,  and  we  told  them  we  didn't 
have  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  McDermott,  he  went  inside  and  was  phon- 
ing, I  believe,  to  the  sheriff,  and  I  stood  outside  talking  to  them. 
I  was  within  about  4  feet  of  one  or  two  of  them  that  was  right  in  the 
lead,  and  they  all  had  guns,  rifles,  and  revolvers. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Can  you  talk  Greek? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  talkiuj^  to  them  ? — A.  Thev  were  talking  Eng- 
lish—that is,  broken  English  They  wasn't  talking  good  English; 
I  could  tell  what  they  were  talking  about. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them? — A.  Not  personally;  no. 

Q.  Didn't  know  the  names  of  any  of  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  I  talked  to  them  probably  10  or  15  minutes 
while  they  stood  there,  and  they  turned  around  and  started  to  cross 
the  field  and  there  was  5  more  joined  them,  making  22  altogether ; 
and  they  stopped  down  the  field  aways  and  held  a  -consultation  of 
soBtte  kind  and  finally  they  went  on,  and  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Mc- 
Demott  and  I,  we  got  in  the  buggy  and  started  to  Ludlow  with  the 
hilling  and  the  mail,  and  when  we  got  to  the  depot,  what  they  call 
Water  Tank  Hill  now — I  think  that  is  the  way  they  designate  it — 
we  seen  these  Greeks  all  running  toward  the  C.  &  S.  E.  bridge  and 
Ae  wagon  road,  and  some  of  them  Greeks,  some  got  in  the  bridge* 
and  some  crossed  and  got  behind  the  bank  and  started  to  fire  at  an 
automobile  on  the  wagon  road  that  runs  back  of  Mr.  Green's  house, 
»nd  they  probably  fired  12  or  15  shots  before  we  got  out  of  their 
midst,  and  we  proceeded — Mr.  McDermott  and  I — on  to  Ludlow.  I 
got  out  of  the  buggy  and  tried  to  get  my  billing  done^  but  there  was 
no  one  in  the  depot,  and  while  I  was  in  the  depot  waiting  there  was 
one  of  the  operators  came  in,  and  I  asked  him  to  sign  the  billing. 
He  said  he  didn't  have  time,  and  he  took  a  six-shooter  out  a  drawer 
in  there  and  went  back  out,  and  I  don't  know  whether  he  got  on 
the  box  car  when  he  went  back  out,  but  this  is  where  he  was  when 
we  drove  into  Ludlow — him  and  Mr.  Barber,  who  testified  to-day, 
said  he  was  on  the  box  car.  I  seen  them  both.  And  the  operator  he 
had  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  was  waving  and  hollering  for  them  to 
come  on.  I  don't  know  who  he  meant,  but  I  presume  he  meant  the 
strikers  from  the  tent  colony. 

Q.  That  was  the  operator? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  His  name  is 

Q.  Hubbard? — A.  Hubbard;  that  is  the  man. 

Mr.  CoenoAN.  I  want  what  the  witness  supposes  stricken  from 
the  record. 

Mr.  Btknes.  What  was  he  doing? 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  He  said  he  was  hollering  "  Come  on." 

Bv  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Which  direction  was  he  looking  when  he  was  waving? — A. 
He  was  very  much  excited ;  he  was  looking  in  several  directions  at 
different  times. 

Q.  Waving  to  everybody  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Was  there  anybody,  then,  around  there,  excepting  strikers? — 
A.  No,  sir;  except  the  people  that  lived  there — none  that  I  recognized. 
Q.  And  vou  and  Mr.  McDermott? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  he  wasn't  waving  to  you,  was  he? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  The  station  agent  was  there,  wasn't  he? — A.  I  stated  the  sta- 
tion agent  was  on  top  of  the  box  car. 

Q.  And  another  man  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  That  was  the  operator. 

The  Witness.  The  operator  was  the  man  I  just  referred  to.  I 
waited  there  a  few  minutes  and  couldn't  get  the  billing  signed,  and 
Mr.  McDermott  came  to  the  window  and  asked  me  to  come.  He  said 
we  better  go.  I  went  outside  and  took  my  mail  and  also  mv  billing, 
and  we  went  home  around  past  the  tent  colony,  and  as  we  left  Lud- 
low going  toward  the  tent  colony  there  was  four  more  armed  men 
came  down  through  the  field  toward  the  tent  colony,  toward  the 
depot,  and  all  in  the  direction  where  the  fellows  were  firing  from  the 
bridge,  and  we  went  on  around  them  to  the  Trinidad  road — ^that  is, 
we  went  east  from  the  tent  colony  to  the  Trinidad  road  and  down 
the  road  till  we  came  to  the  crossroads,  east  of  the  mine,  and  then 
came  on  home. 

Q.  AVhat  were  those  people  shooting  at? — A.  Why,  they  were  evi- 
dently shooting  at  the  automobile  and  the  guards  over  on  the  back 
road. 

Q.  What  direction  was  the  automobile  going  when  they  opened 
fire  on  it? — A.  Going  south. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  as  it  went  north  that  afternoon,  if  it  did  go 
north? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  took  place  on  the  9th. 

Bv  Mr.  Byrnes: 

« 

Q.  Before  he  leaves  that — do  you  know  who  was  in  that  automo- 
bile?— A.  AVhy,  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  one  man,  and 
that  was  Mr.  Belk. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  automobile  was  it — closed  or  open? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Open  automobile  or  closed  one? — A.  It  was  an  open  one. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  All  right. 

Bv  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  On  the  9th  I  was  down  at  the  mine  oflSce,  and 
along  8.30  or  9  o'clock — some  time  in  the  morning — some  of  the 
Berwind  men  came  along  and  went  east  of  there  to  repair  a  bridge 
and  said  the  bridge  was  broken  down  and  that  there  was  an  automo- 
bile coming  on. 

Q.  Don't  tell  what  they  said;  just  state  what  you  know  and  saw. — 
A.  They  went  east  and  fixed  the  bridge  and  came  back  to  the  mine 
office,  and  one  of  them  stated  to  me 

Q.  Don't  state  what  he  said.  If  they  gave  you  any  warning,  state 
what  you  did  in  consequence  thereof.  You  understand  that? — A.  I 
don't  Know  just  what  you  want  me  to  tell. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  everything  that  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge,  but  not  what  somebody  said  to  you. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  We  will  call  those  persons  in  if  we  want  to  know  it.  Do  you 
know  the  names  of  the  persons  who  talked  to  jou  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't. 

Q.  They  talked  to  you;  and  now  what  did  you  do  as  a  result  of 
their  talk,  if  anything? — ^A.  Why,  I  think  I  went  up  the  canyon 
toward  Mr.  McDerniott's  house,  up  there  on  the  hill. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  up  there? — A.  I  had  the  field  glasses  up  there 
and  sat  up  on  the  hill  and  watched  the  shooting  through  the  field 
glares. 

Q.  When  did  the  shooting  take  place? — A.  About  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  it. — A.  Well,  as  near  as  I  could  tell,  as  I  was 
going:  from  the  office  toward  the  house  when  the  shooting  started,  I 
coulii't  see  it,  and  it  was  practically  over  before  I  got  over  on  top 
of  the  hill  by  McDermott's  house  where  I  could  see,  but  there  was  the 
two  shots  fired  from  the  top  of  Water  Tank  Hill  after  I  arrived  on 
top  of  the  hill  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  fired  the  first  shots? — A.  No;  I  don*t. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mack  Powell  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  excitement  you  saw  there  ^ — A.  That  was 
the  9th. 

Q.  Was  it  quiet  on  the  10th  ? — A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  And  on  the  11th? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  remember  the  dates 
exactly. 

Q.  n  the  13th  did  you  see  any  strikers — let  me  ask  you,  did  you 
make  reports  every  day  to  your  company  as  to  what  was  going  on 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  make  truthful  reports  of  it  ? — A.  I  think  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  reports? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  wish  to,  you  may  refresh  your  recollection. — A.  Yes; 
I  can  tell  by  the  dates. " 

Q.  Have  you  them  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  copy. 

Q.  Look  at  the  date  of  the  13th. 

Mr.  CosncAN.  I  would  like  to  know  when  these  reports  were  made 
and  under  what  circumstances. 

The  Witness.  They  were  made  every  day  in  the  mine  office. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  What  time  in  the  day? 

The  W^iTNESS.  Sometimes  in  the  morning  and  sometimes  in  the 
afternoon.  Whenever  I  could  go  down  there  and  be  safe  in  going. 

By  Mr.  Northctttt: 

Q.  WTien  j'ou  made  it  in  the  morning,  was  it  for  the  day  before? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  don't  know  why  the  witness  should  testify  from 
this  particular  memoranda. 

Mr.  NoRTHcrrr.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  that  the  witness  can  re- 
fresh his  recollection  by  referring  to  memoranda. 

Bv  Mr.  CosTiGAN : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  if  his  memory  needs  refresh- 
ing?— A.  It  does  when  it  comes  to  dates. 

Q.  And  recently  have  you  consulted  this  memoranda  ? — A.  I  be- 
lieve I  wrote  that  out  about  a  week  ago. 

Q.  You  wrote  it  out  about  a  week  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  I 
wpied  this  from  the  reports  sent  to  Denver.  I  make  a  daily  report 
to  Denver. 
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Q.  This  isn't  your  original  memoranda,  then? — A.  No,  sir;  the 
original  memoranda  is  kept  in  a  book. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  it  over  to-day? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Have  you  looked  it  over  to-day? — A.  No,  sir;  I  haven't. 

Q.  EHd  you  look  it  over  to-night  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  North  cutt: 

Q.  Go  ahead.— A.  Well,  on  the  10th 

Q.  Ijet's  omit  the  10th  and  the  11th.  You  have  testified  about 
those. — A.  On  the  10th  and  11th  there  was — I  think  it  was  Col.  Lee 
was  in  the  district  investigating  some  of  the  shooting,  and  every- 
thing was  quiet.    There  was  nothing  going  on  on  those  dates  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  strikers  or  guards  out  on  the  13th? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  14th  ?  State  whether  or  not  any  men  were  sent 
to  the  section  house  on  the  14th. — A.  On  the  14th  was  when  the  sher- 
iff sent  the  men  to  the  section  house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  ? — A.  No ;  I  can't  say  exactly,  but  there 
was  somewhere  between  20  and  30. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  How  does  the  witness  know  that  the  sheriff  sent  the 
men? 

Mr.  NoRTHCLTTT.  Tell  him. 

Bv  Mr.  CosnoAN : 

Q.  Is  that  hearsay  or  your  own  knowledge? — A.  That  is  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  knowledge? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTi'.  I  submit  that  (xov.  Costigan  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  cross-examine. 

Mr.  (^osTiGAN.  Now,  precisely,  that  illustrates  exactly  what  we 
are  talking  about.     He  said  somebody  told  him. 

(Here  ensued  colloquy  which  was  not  reported,  by  order  of  the 
committee.) 

Chairman  Foster.  The  hearsay  testimony  may  be  stricken  from 
the  record. 

Bv  Mr.  Northcutt: 

• 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  received  any  communication  from  the 
sheriff  on  the  17th  ? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  the  men  from  the  section 
house,  the  guards  or  deputies,  went  south  on  that  day? — A.  Yes, 
sir:  I  seen  some  of  them  going  south. 

Q.  Go  to  the  25th. — A.  The  25th  was  when  they  started  to  fire  on 
Berwind. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  it. — A.  Well,  all  I  know  about  that  is  that  I 
just  heard  the  shooting. 

Q.  Didn't  see  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  2Gth?— A.  The  26th  was 

Q.  Just  a  moment — any  shots  fired  into  the  mine  oflSce  on  the 
26th? — A.  Isn't  the  25th  the  date  that  they  [witness  consults  mem- 
oranda]  

Mr.  Costigan.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  more  than  refreshing  his 
recollection ;  it  is  the  reading  of  a  story. 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  is  probably  a  good  story. 
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By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q*  Gro  to  Monday.  Any  firing  into  the  mine  office  on  Monday  ? — 
A.  There  was  a  shot  fired  into  the  mine  office  on  the  day  that  the 
guards — that  the  armored  train  was  shot  at. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  your  own  knoweldge  about  the 
shooting  into  the  Montoya  house  ?— A.  I  seen  five  men  come  up  the 
tramway  track  back  of — that  is,  from  the  mine  office — that  runs  up 
to  the  mine,  and  there  was  two  of  them  stopped  down  by  the  prop 
pile,  and  the  other  three  come  up  to  Montoyjrs  house,  and  they  got 
in  behind  the  embankment  where  I  couldn't  see  them,  and  the  house 
was  shot  through  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  see  it. 

Mr.  NoKTHCUTT.  We  will  eliminate  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shooting  on  the  28th  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  did. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Greeks ;  was  that  a  general  term  for  all  for- 
eigners?— A.  I  think  it  has  been  used  that  way;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  afternoon  of  October  7  did  you  or  Mr.  McDermott  go 
down  to  Ludlow  Station  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  personal  trouble  that  afternoon,  did  you? — A. 
Why,  just  talking  to  these  armed  men  out  in  front  ot  the  mine  office.  . 

(i  You  don't  call  that  trouble,  do  you,  talking  to  men,  even  if 
they  are  armed? — A.  It  seemed  very  much  like  they  was  looking  for 
trouble, 

Q.  Are  you  drawing  on  your  imagination,  now,  or  were  they  quar- 
relsome with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  not. 

Q.  You  walked  among  them,  dian't  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  you — how  long  a  trip  did  you  take  from  the  mine  until 
you  returned  back  to  the  mine? — A.  AVell,  I  judge  it  was  about  5  or  6 
miles  around  to  where  we  went. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  union  men  did  you  pass  in  the  course  of  that 
5  or  6  miles  travel  that  day? — A.  Quite  a  number;  I  couldn't  say 
exactly  how  many  there  were. 

Q.  Could  you  give  any  idea? — A.  Probably  250,  altogether. 

Q.  With  how  many  of  those  did  you  talk? — A.  I  didn't  talk  to 
any  of  them. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  talk  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  have  some  talk  with  some  of  them. 
Was  I  wrong  about  that? — A.  You  are  wrong,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  talked  with  none  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  yourself  represented  a  nonunion  mine,  didn't  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  represented  the  nonunion  operators? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  mine  was  included  within  the  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  None  the  less  you  didn't  hesitate  to  go  down  among  the  union 
men  that  day,  did  you? — A.  AVell.  there  had  been  no  trouble  then. 

Q.  There  had  been  no  trouble  then  and  you  had  no  trouble  that 
day?— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  the  same  was  true  of  Mr.  McDermott,  wasn't  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  After  returning  from  the  trip  where  did  you  locate  yourself  to 
observe  the  events  about  which  you  testified! — A.  Well,  it  began 
when  we  were  up  by  Mr.  McDermott's  house,  on  the  hill  up  there. 

Q.  Were  you  with  Mr.  McDermott? — A.  I  stayed  at  Mr.  McDer- 
mott's house  then. 

Q.  Were  you  both  at  the  house? — A.  What  time  do  you  mean? 

Q.  When  you  were  watching ;  you  testified  about  seeing  or  hearing 

shooting.     Were  you  at  his  house  when  you A.  Sometimes,  ana 

sometimes  at  the  mine  office. 

Q.  At  the  beginning  where  were  you? — A.  At  which  day? 

A.  On  the  7th,  I  thmk,  if  there  was  shooting  that  day. — A.  On  the 
7th  the  shooting  was  on  top  of  the  hill,  and  mr.  McDermott  and  I 
was  on  top  of  the  hill  in  the  district  where  the  men  w^ere  shooting. 

Q.  On  the  same  hill,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  men  that  were  doing  the  shooting  toward  the  automobile. 

Q.  Well,  I  understood  Mr.  McDermott  to  testify  a  little  while  ago 
he  was  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  men  who  were  doing  the  shoot- 
ing and  that  tliey  were  at  a  distance,  and  that  he  was  on  another  hill. 
Now,  what  is  the  fact? — A.  The  fact  is  that  we  were  on  the  hill,  and 
the  men — some  of  them — were  behind  us,  and  some  of  them  was  in 
front  of  us. 

Q.  Were  you  doing  any  shooting  at  the  automobile? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  taking  any  part  in  the  controversy? — A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Were  you  advising  men  not  to  shoot  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  stood  there  among  them  and  were  an  interested 
observer  of  what  took  place? — A.  We  drove  through  the  crowd — 
drove  on  to  Ludlow. 

Q.  While  they  were  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  standing  watching  through  your 
field  glasses 'if — A.  Well,  you  are  mistaken. 

Q.  Is  that  another  event? — A.  No,  sir;  this  event  on  the  7th. 

Q.  When  did  you  look  from  your  field  glasses? — A.  ^\Tiy,  I  was 
looking  through  them  on  the  28th. 

Q.  Not  before? — A.  We  watched  every  day  through  the  field 
glasses  to  see  what  was  going  on — that  is,  through  the  transit. 

Q.  Are  you  referring  now  to  the  automobile  shooting  that  you 
drove  through  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Belk  was  in  the  automo- 
bile?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Belk.  C<Hild 
you  see  him  in  the  automobile  from  where  you  stood  ? — A.  I  wasn't 
standing. 

Q.  \\\mt  were  you  doing? — A.  We  were  driving. 

Q.  From  where  you  sat,  then? — A.  No:  I  couldn't  recognize  him 
that  far. 

Q.  He  was  at  least  a  half  a  mile  away,  wasn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  Mr.  Belk? — A.  Why,  probably  two 
or  three  weeks. 

Q.  "N^Tiere  did  you  l>ecome  acquainted  with  him? — A.  At  the  mine 
office. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  there? — A.  Why,  he  would  stop  there 
and  converse  with  us. 

Q.  Was  he  coming  as  a  detective?— A.  Never  told  me  he  was. 
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Q.  Don't  you  know  what  his  business  was? — A.  I  can't  say  I  did 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  his  business  is  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  the  people  notify  you  of  that  business  when  he  came 
to  the  office? — A.  I  don't  believe  they  did. 

Q.  What  introduction  to  you  did  he  have? — A.  I  don't  rememl)er. 

Q.  You  didn't  think  he  was  a  union  man,  did  you? — A.  No.  sir; 
I  didn't. 

Q.  Weren't  you  ready,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  understand  that  he 
cime  there  in  a  representative  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  what  business  he  came  there? — ^A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  Exactly.  Now,  what  was  told  you  on  such  matter? — A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  You  knew  his  business,  didn't  you? — A.  Why,  I  did  after 
awhile;  yes. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  He  was  a  representative  of  the  Baldwin- 
Felts. 

Q.  Baldwin-Felts  detectives? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  an  operative  for  them,  wasn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  field  glasses  were  you  using  on  the  day  on  which 
you  testified  you  used  them  ? — A.  I  was  using  a  transit  most  of  the 
time. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  call  a  field  glass? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what 
I  had  reference  to. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  glass  that  Mr.  McDermott  was  using? — A. 
He  used  it  part  of  the  tune ;  we  took  turns  about  looking  through  it. 

Q.  You  were  using  it  interchangeably  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  other  field  glasses? — A.  They  had  a  light  pair 
there,  probably  four  or  five  power. 

Q.  I  ou  looked  through  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  would  thev  make  things  visible? — A.  About  four 
magnifving  power,  I  should  .judge. 

Q.  riow  far  away  was  this  shooting,  about  which  you  tastified,  the 
day  when  you  were  lookint  through  the  field  glasses? — A.  Why, 
it  was  on  top  of  the  Water  Tank  Hill. 

Q.  How  far  away? — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  McDer- 
raott's  house. 

Q.  A  good  deal  farther,  wasn't  it? — A.  No,  sir;  but  some  of  it 
probably  was. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  There  were  trees  on  the  hill  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Mr.  Witness,  you  were  not  working  your  mine 
at  the  time  this  party  came  down  and  talked  to  you  when  you  were 
working  on  the  scales,  were  you? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  we  were  not. 

Mr,  NoRTHCUTT.  They  adked  you  if  you  had  anybody  working. 

The  Witness.  I  said  I  did. 

Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  Your  observation  had  been  that  the  people  who 
^en:  not  trying  to  work  their  mines  were  not  usually  disturbed  by 

the  strikers  ? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CosTiGAN.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  the  so-called 
Greeks,  the  day  they  came  up? 

The  Witness.  They  wanted  to  know  if  we  had  anyone  working 
in  the  mine.     We  told  them  not. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  was  all  they  said? 

The  Witness.  One  of  them  says,  "  Let's  go  get  them.  Let's  shoot 
them  up." 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Was  that  all  they  said? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

John  Benedetti,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  John  Benedetti. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Benedetti  ? — A.  Delagua. 

Q.  What  is  your  vocation? — A.  Liveryman. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  a  hack  running  between  Delagua 
and  Ludlow? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  carry  mail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Was  it  running  between  those  stations  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October  last? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Still  running? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  your  hack  was  at  any  time  interfered  with 
or  stopped? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  by  whom? — A.  The  strikers. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  All  the  time  since  the  strike  was  called. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have — did  you  carry  the  mail  under  contract  with 
the  Government  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  ever  been  docked  or  reprimanded 
for  not  running? — A.  I  have  been,  on  October  28. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  that? — A.  Danger  of  going  through 
the  road. 

Q.  What  caused  the  danger? — A.  Shpotinff. 

Q.  Between  whom? — ^A.  Delagua  and  Ludfcw. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Pass  that  to  the  stenographer  [hands  paper  to 
witness]. 

(Said  paper  was  marked  for  identification  "Operators'  Exhibit 
No.  97.") 

Q.  Did  you  receive  that  paper  which  you  have  handed  to  the  ste- 
nographer, and  which  is  marked  as  "Exhibit  No.  97,"  Mr.  Wit- 
ness?—A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  you  receive  that  paper? — A.  I  received  it  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Q.  Through  the  mails  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  think  the  paper  speaks  for  itself,  gentlemen  ot 
the  committee,  and  I  will  offer  it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Austin.  Better  read  it  if  you  ever  want  us  to  know  what  is 
in  it. 

Mr.  Northcutt  (reading  Exhibit  No.  97) : 

The  amount  stated  below  has  been  deducted  from  your  pay  as  contractor 
of  the  route  and  for  the  period  named,  for  the  reasons  stated.  Your  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  contract  for  service  on  the  route  provides  for  the 
forfeiture  of  the  pay  of  a  trip  when  it  is  not  run;  or  tf  no  sufficient  excuse 
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fo^  the  failure  is  furnished,  the  deduction  of  an  nniount  not  exceeding  three 
times  the  pay  of  the  trip.  Each  failure  or  delinquency  should  be  reported  in 
detail  by  you  to  the  postmasters  at  the  terminal  offices  of  the  route  at  the 
time  it  occurs,  stating  what  effort.  If  any,  was  made  to  i)erform  the  service,  and 
in  case  of  a  partial  failure  only,  the  distance  traveled,  so  that  proper  payment 
may  be  made.  The  right  is  reserved  to  make  deductions  for  other  failures  or 
delinquencies,  if  any  have  heretofore  occurred,  and  to  correct  errors  and 
omissions. 

Signed  by  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  The  amount 
of  t&  deduction  is  4.74.  Let  me  see  if  that  is  right.  The  amount 
each  way  is  4.74.  Pay  per  annum^  $113.02.  Pay  per  trip  each  way, 
16  cents.  Trips  weekly  each  way  is  7  cents.  I  believe  the  deduction 
is  16  cents 

Mr.  Austin.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCiTTT.  October  28. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  It  is  not  dated.    That  says  "  round  trip,  October  28.^' 

Mr.  NoRTHCTTT.  That  is  the  date  of  the  delinquency. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  Is  the  paper  itself  dated  ?    We  ao  not  discover 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Is  tiiat  three  times  what  he  gets? 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Is  the  paper  dated? 

Mr.  NoRTHCurr.  The  deduction  is  made  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber.   You  can  examine  it  in  a  few  minutes  and  see. 

Q-  Mr.  Witness,  I  notice  this  paper  is  addressed  to  Paolo  Como? — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mail? — A.  I  have  at  the 
present  time. 

Q.  Well,  I  say,  has  the  contract? — A.  He  has  had  a  bid  on  it. 

Q.  Are  you  subbing  under  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  were  at  that  time.  Can  you  state  any  other  times  that  you 
were  delayed  ? — A.  I  was  delayed  on  October — between  the  1st  and 
5th.    I  don't  remember  exactly  the  date. 

Q.  Anybody  ever  taken  off  your  hack  by  the  strikers  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Anybody  that  tried  to  go  to  the  camp. 
Q.  Was  that  a  frequent  occurrence? — A.  Sir? 
Q.  Was  that  of  frequent  occurrence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  You  may  cross-examine. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  How  many  times — ^you  see  it  is  frequent — how  many  times  did 
it  occur? — A.  Every  time  that  we  had  passengers  going  to  the  camps. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  to  you  ? — A.  Take  them  off. 

Q.  Just  ask  them  to  come  off  or A.  No;  if  they  didn't  get  off 

them  made  them  get  off. 

Q.  How? — A.  Take  them  by  the  arm. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  do  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  stop  the  hack  for?  Why  didn't  you  drive  on? 
What  did  you  stop  there  for? — A.  Couldn't  go  ahead. 

Q.  When  a  man  got  them  by  the  hand,  how  could  they  do  that  if 
you  didn't  stop  the  nack? — A.  I  had  to  stop. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  When  four  or  five  men  on  each  side  of  the  hack 
^th  a  rifle 
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Q.  There  were,  eh  ?    Anybody  ever  shoot  you  ? — A.  Not  yet. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  make  that  trip  under  those  condi- 
tions ? — A.  I  meet  the  train  four  times  a  day. 

Q.  Four  times  a  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  many  times  did  you  have  passengers? — A.  Well,  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  often  make  the  trip  without  passengers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often?— A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  how  many  times  you  had  passengers? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Every  time  you  had  passengers,  no  matter  who  they  were,  what 
they  were,  you  were  stopped  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  they  were  men,  women,  or  children  ? — A.  It  made  no 
difference. 

Q.  They  were  always  taken  off  the  hack  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  an  invariable  rule,  was  it? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  desire  to  object  to  operators' 
Exhibit  No.  97,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  dated,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  the  authentic  marlcs  upon  it.  I  should  just  like  to 
examine  the  witness  about  one  or  two  features  of  it,  perhaps,  before 
enlarging  upon  my  objection. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Did  you  receive  that  exhibit  yourself,  Mr.  Benedetti? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  it  addressed  to  Mr. A.  Comi  ? 

Q,  Did  you  receive  it,  or  did  he  receive  it? — A.  Why,  we  have  got 
his  address. 

Q.  You  have  got  his  address?- — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  asking  if  you  received  it  through  the  mail,  or  did  he 
receive  it  ? — A.  It  comes  to  Paoli  Comi. 

Q.  It  came  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  claim  as  a  subcontractor,  or  something  of  that  sort 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  the  title  to  it.    Did  you  open  it  and  take  it  out  or  was  it 

handed  to  you  ? — A.  It  was  handed  to  me. 

Q.  By  some  one  else? — A.  No^  by  himself. 

Q.  By  him.  You  didn't  see  it  come  through  the  mail,  then,  did 
you  ? — A.  It  came  to  the  post  office,  I  guess. 

Q.  You  guess.    Did  you  see  it? — A.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Q.  He  just  handed  it  to  you,  did  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  brought  it  here — ^that  is  all  you  know  about  it? 

(No  response.) 

Q.  Will  you  answer  the  question,  so  that  the  record  will  show? — 
A.  Why — now  do  you  mean? 

Q.  I  say,  he  handed  it  to  you,  and  you  brought  it  here — ^that  is 
all  you  know  about  it? — A.  I  have  been  keeping  it  since  he  handed 
it  to  me. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  Since  the  date 

Q.  What  date  is  that?— A.  The  date  of  that  [Exhibit  No.  97;[. 

Q.  Of  that  paper? — A.  I  don't  remember  what  day  it  was  mailed. 
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Q,  Well,  it  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  date  on  it.    How  long  have 
you  had  it  ? — A.  I  had  it  since — ^there  is  no  date  on  that? 

Mr.  G)8nGAN.  He  says  that  he  has  been  holding  it  ever  since  the 
date  of  that  document. 
The  Witness.  Since  it  came  to  me. 

Q.  You  want  to  change  your  testimony  to  have  your  answer  read 
since  it  came  to  you.    Sfow,  what  date  did  it  come  to  you? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  What  do  you  want  to  do?  Do  you  want  to 
strike  it  out  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  No,  sir;  I  am  questioning  the  witness  for  a  pur- 
pose that  I  will  make  clear  in  a  moment. 

A.  I  am  not  positively  sure  whether  I  got  the  envelope  of  that 
letter  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not,  did  you  ? — A.  I  got  the 
envelope  with  the  mail  in  it. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  that  Mr. — what's  his  name? — got  it? — A. 
Comi? 

Q.  You  didn't  get  it  at  all,  did  you  ?  He  got  it. — A.  He  gave  it  to 
me  just  as  it  came. 

Q^  You  say  he  gave  it  to  you — Mr.  Paoli  Comi  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  the  envelope  or  did  he  give  you  the  paper?— 
A.  He  give  me  the  whole  thing.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  hold  that 
at  home  or  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  why  it  is  that  you  were  docked,  if  there  was  any 
reasonable  excuse  for  your  not  carrying  the  mail  that  day? — ^A.  That 
day  I  send  the  man  to  Ludlow  to  take  the  mail,  like  we  always  do. 

Q.  Did  he  carry  the  mail  ? — ^A.  He  took  the  mail  at  the  post  office 
and  started  on  the  road. 

Q.  Yes.     Was  the  mail  taken  through  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  there  a  reasonable  excuse  for  your  not  carrying 
the  mail  that  day  ? — A.  Why,  you  have  got  to  ask  the  man  that  was  on 
the  wagon. 

Q.  Tnis  paper  says  that  there  is  to  be  no  forfeiture — it  says,  in 
effect,  that  there  is  to  be  no  forfeiture  if  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
failure  is  furnished  reversing  it. — ^A.  As  I  said,  you  have  got  to  see 
the  man  that  was  on  the  wagon. 

Q.  Why  were  you  docked  if  you  had  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not 
delivering  that  mail?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. — ^A.  I  don't 
understand. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it? — A.  I  don't  understand 
this,  I  say. 

Q.  Why  were  you  made  to  pay  for  that  trip  if  you  had  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  not  delivering  the  mail? — A.  Can  I  get  somebody  to  ex> 
plain  me  this  word  ? 

Q.  Do  you  want  an  interpreter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Let  us  call  an  interpreter. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  believe  you  can  make  it  clear  to  him.  He  wants 
to  know  why  that  pay  was  withheld  if  your  reason  for  not  taking  the 
mail  down  was  a  good  one.    Do  you  understand  that? 

Mr.  Austin.  You  gave  the  department  an  explanation  why  you 
failed  to  deliver  the  mail,  did  you?  You  sat  dowil  and  wrote  them 
your  excuse — ^the  reason  for  failing  to  deliver  the  mail  on  this  day? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr,  Austin.  Evidently  they  didn't  accept  it  and  therefore  put  this 
penalty  on  you.     They  didn't  consider  your  explanation  sufficient. 

Mr.  XoRTHct'TT.  I  can't  see  why  this  time  should  be  lost. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  believe  this  witness  is 
entitled  to  an  interpreter;  however,  we  are  perfectly  willing  that  he 
shall  have  one,  if  he  needs  one. 

Chairman  Foster.  He  doesn't  seem  to  understand  English. 

The  Witness,  I  am  willing  to  explain,  if  I  understand  the  ques- 
tion correct;  I  could  answer. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  I^t  me  ask  you  this :  Did  you  write  to  the  department  an  expla- 
nation of  why  you  could  not  carry  the  mail — the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment?— A.  No,  sir.  This  report  was  made  by  the  postmaster  at 
Delagua. 

Q.  Did  they  write  up  there  and  say  why  you  couldn't  deliver  the 
mail — why  you  couldn't  carry  the  mail? — "A.  I  suppose  they  did. 

Q.  Well,  you  don't  know  ? — ^A.  The  driver  that  was  on  the  wagon, 
he  knowed  that     I  said  that  I  wasn't  on  the  wagon. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  That  rule  requires  you  to  notify  the  postmaster  at  each  end  of 
the  route? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiy  you  failed  to  make  the  trip — to  deliver  the  mail? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  the  man  on  the  wagon  notify  both  of  those  postmasters  the 
next  trip  he  took? — A.  He  had  to  come  back,  as  he  said,  as  he  told 
me,  to  the  postmaster  at  Delagua,  and  notified  him ;  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  He  filled  out  a  form  and  sent  it  to  Washington? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  do  that  ? — A.  I  believe  he  did. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  did? — A.  The  postmaster  is  the 
one 

Q.  In  W&shington  they  evidently  didn't  consider  that  reason  a 
good  one,  because  they  took  off  that  much  of  your  pay.  If  your 
excuse  had  been  a  good  excuse,  if  they  had  regarded  tnat  as  a  good 
excuse,  they  would  not  have  deducted  it.  That  is  what  he  means  by 
that  question. — A.  Oh,  we  are  deducted  every  time  that  we  miss ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Under  the  rules,  they  do  not  do  it  if  you  have  a  perfect  excuse, 
do  thev? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I'hey  do  it  anyhow? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  question  he  was  asking — ^why  you  were  docked  if 
your  excuse  was  good. — A.  That  is  the  rule. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Witness,  whether  this  was  ever 
sent  from  Washington,  or  whether  it  was  made  out  by  the  postmaster 
at  Hastings  and  delivered  to  you — or  Delagua  ? — A.  The  signature 
on  there — I  don't  know  who  signed  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  the  typ)ewriting  on  this? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  That  is  the  regular  form. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Form,  I  realize,  is 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  see,  they  do  not  write  the  whole  letter;  they 
just  write  in  those  things  down  at  the  bottom.  That  is  an  authentic 
letter. 
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Mr.  CosTiGAN.  You  think  that  is  an  authentic  letter.  I  realize  the 
form  is  all  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Instead  of  writing  a  whole  letter,  they  just  fill  in. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Yes,  I  am  familiar  with  that  practice,  too,  Mr. 
Sutherland,  but  I  have  two  objections  to  this  communication :  It  does 
not  bear  on  its  face  any  official  sign  of  authenticity^.  It  is  not  dated. 
It  is  not  addressed  to  the  witness,  and  it  bears  on  its  face  a  statement 
in  effect  if  a  sufficient  excuse  existed,  the  party  carrying  the  mail 
would  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  penalty  which  he  now  claims 
he  has  been  held  responsible  for.  If  the  committee  cares  to  file  it  as 
it  has  filed  some  other  documents 

Mr.  Austin.  Judge,  can  you  get  the  original  contractor  on  this 
roate? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  presume  we  can.  I  apprehend  the  contractor 
doesn't  know  anything  about  it.    These  contracts  are  all  taken 

Mr.  Austin.  This  man  says  that  this  letter  was  received  by  the 
original  contractor  and  turned  over  to  him  as  the  subcontractor. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  don't  really  see  that  it  makes  the  slightest  bit 
of  difference. 

Mr.  Austin.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  the  absence  of  the 
date? 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  department  at  Washington. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  The  fellow  that  wrote  it  should  have  put  it  on. 
It  is  just  a  very  slight  corroboration  of  the  witness's  statement  that 
the  hack  was  aelaVed  on  that  particular  day.  I  don't  care  whether 
it  is  considered  in  evidence  or  not. 

Mr.  Austin.  We  will  verify  that  when  we  get  back  to  Washing- 
ton, if  we  ever  get  back. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Any  further  questions  of  this  witness? 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  driving  a  hack,  Mr.  Witness? — A. 
More  than  eight  years. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  trips  carrying  the  mail  have  you  taken? — ^ 
A— I  used  to  carry  twice  a  day. 

Q.  I  mean  you,  personally  ? — A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  I  mean  you  yourself. — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say.  I  have  been 
carrying  it  every  once  in  awhile. 

Q.  Every  once  in  awhile  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  trips  have  you  taken  since  September  23? — A.  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  Got  anv  idea  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  good  many,  or  just  occasionally? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  say  every  once  in  awhile  ? — A.  Every  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  Can't  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  how  many  trips  you  have 
taken? — A.  Xo:  I  couldn't. 

Mr.  Austin.  Please  talk  a  little  louder  so  Mr.  Byrnes  can  hear  you. 

The  Witness.  I  couldn't. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  idea  how  many  trips  you  took  in  October? — » 
A.  No;  I  couldn't. 

Q.  In  November? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  December? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  Januarv  ? — A.  Never. 
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Q.  In  February? — ^A.  Neither. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  at  all  about  any  of  your  trips? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Austin.  Anything  more? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  That,  is  all  with  this  witness. 

F.  E.  Rose,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  F.  E.  Rose. 

Q.  Your  residence? — A.  Trinidad. 

Q.  Your  age? — A.  Forty-nine. 

Q.  Vocation? — A.  Railroad  service. 

Q.  For  what  company? — A.  Colorado  &  Southeastern. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  ? — A.  Superintendent. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? — A.  Over  six  years — 
I  think  six  ana  one-half. 

Q.  Where  does  the  road  lie  ?  What  are  its  termini  ? — ^A.  Delagua 
on  the  west,  Barnes  on  the  east,  and  Trinidad  on  the  south. 

Q.  Does  it  run  through  Ludlow  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  going  from  here  north  on  the  C.  &  S.  what  is  your  leaving 
station? — A.  Ludlow. 

Q.  Or  detraining  station  ? — A.  Ludlow. 

Q.  Ludlow? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  go  that  trip  ? — A.  Why,  in  normal  times  of 
business  I  would  say  it  would  average  one  trip  a  day. 

Q.  You  have  gone  that  way  frequently  since  the  strike? — A.  Why, 
not  so  often  as  before. 

Q.  You  have  since  the  strike  began? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  But  you  have  made  trips,  getting  off  at  Ludlow,  since  the 
strike? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  good  many  ? — A.  Why,  you  mean  myself,  personally  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Why,  yes,  I  would  think  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
maybe — couple  of  times  a  week,  anyway. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  seen  a  good  many  strikers  on 
the  depot  platform  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  they  doing,  as  a  rule? — A.  Standing  around  there 
on  the  platform  occupying  all  the  space  there  was,  practically. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  that  conclusion  of  the  witness. 

Chairman  Foster.  What  is  the  fact? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  also 'ask  that  the  witness  be  confined  to  a  specific 
statement 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Make  it  a  statement  of  fact. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Instead  of  deductions  of  the  character  just  given. 

Chairman  Foster.  Did  you  see  these  men — these  people  standing 
around  there? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Occupying  practically  all  the  room  there  was,  if 
there  were  enough  of  them  to  do  it.  It  is  a  statement  and  he  has  a 
right  to  say  it. 

Chairman  Foster.  Go  on. 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  It  is  purely  hypothetical — "occupying  all  the  room 
that  there  was  if  there,  were  enough  of  them  " — matters  of  that  sort 

Mr.  Northcutt.  A  statement  of  fact.     If  I  would  say  that  the 
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Sovernor,  by  his  objections,  is  occupying  all  the  time  here,  it  is  a 
eclaration  of  fact. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  He  is  talking  about  "as  a  rule,"  not  about  specific 
instances. 

Q.  State  how  you  usually  went  from  Ludlow  up  to  Delagua  or 
Hastings,  or  wherever  you  were  going? — A.  Generally  took  a  hack 
unless  we  had  an  engine  there  of  our  own. 

Q,  Ever  meet  with  any  impedunent  or  difficulty  in  your  progress 
on  the  hack  ? — A.  On  one  occasion,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  about  it  and  when  was  it,  first? — A.  Well,  it  was  on  the 
26th  of  September  last  year. 

Q.  How  many  day^  after  the  strike  was  inaugurated? — A.  Well, 
it  was  three  days  after  the  tent  colony  was  started  or  occupied. 

Q.  Now,  tell  the  committee  about  tnis  interference.  Give  them  the 
facts? — A.  Well,  there  were  three  of  us  in  the  hack  and  the  driver  on 
the  outside,  or  both. 

Q.  Who  besides  yourself? — A.  Mr.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Q.  Who  was  the  driver? — A.  Carl  Bayes. 

Q.  Did  he  testi:fy  here  to-day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  We  were  accosted  at  the  point  where  the  wagon 
road  crosses  the  Colorado  &  Southern  tracks  adjacent  to  the  tent 
colony  by,  I  would  judge,  6  or  8,  or  possibly  10,  armed  men ;  2  of  them 
with  rifles  who  held  up  the  driver  and  the  other  6  or  8,  as  it  should 
be,  came  to  the  door  or  the  hack  which  Mr.  Cunningham  was  holding 
fihnt  with  his  cane ;  had  his  cane  up  over  the  strap ;  and  they  demanded 
us  to  get  out,  and  we  told  the  driver  to  go  on  and  he  clucked  to  his 
horses,  and  they  stopped  him  again  and  told  him  if  he  moved  they 
would  shoot  him.  And  bv  that  time  there  had  more  of  them  come 
out  to  the  point  where  they  were  holding  us.  So  that  I  suppose 
thatr— I  would  judge  at  that  time  there  was,  oh,  maybe  40  or  50  of 
them  when  we  got  through  parleying  with  them;  and  they  finally 
got  the  door  open  and  shoved  their  guns  in  there  and  said  thev 
would  shoot  us  if  we  didn't  get  out,  and  we  went  out  and  went  back 
to  the  station  at  Ludlow. 

Q.  Did  thev  accompany  you  back? — A.  There  was,  I  suppose, 
20  of  them — ^I  judge  about  that — 15  or  20  went  back  to  the  depot, 
followed  us  back. 

Q-  How  many  of  those  46  or  50  who  gathered  around  had  gims? — 
A.  All  of  them — that  is,  practically  all  of  them. 

Q.  Any  talk  on  your  road  down  to  the  colony? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  remonstrated  with  them  against  their  action? — A.  Yes, 
We  were  probably  there  5  or  6,  maybe  10  minutes  talking  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  what  your  business  was? — A.  Oh,  yes;  they 
knew — ^some  of  them  knew  who  we  were ;  and  suggested  to  otliers  that 
th^  had  no  instructions  to  stop  us  at  all,  and  they  ought  to  let  us  go. 

Q,  What  was  said  in  response  to  that? — A.  And  the  fellow  who 
kind  of  seined  to  be  the  leader  of  the  outfit — he  said  it  made  no 
difference;  that  his  instructions  were  to  stop  everybody. 

Q.  And  you  were  included  in  the  ''  everybody  '*? — A.  I  thought  so 
at  the  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Q-  How  long  were  you  kept  at  the  depot? — A.  Well,  we  remained 
Aere  of  our  own  volition  until  the  hack  came  down  again  in  the 
afternoon. 
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Q.  Then  did  you  go  home? — A.  We  went  to  Hastings;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  any  other  occurrence  that  came  under  your  vision. — A. 
That  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  they  molested  me  in  any  way, 
or  stopped  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  person  stopped  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  tliese  battles  we  have  talked  of  here  to- 
day?— A.  Only  from  a  distance — from  Hastings-  is  all. 

Q.  Well;  from  there  could  you  see  the  battle? — A.  We  could  see 
the  maneuvering  of  the  people  from  the  tent  colony,  but  of  course 
the  actual  fighting  that  occurred  below  the  Colorado  &  Southern 
depot  could  not  be  obsen^ed  from  where  I  was. 

Q.  What  particular  one  did  you  see? — A.  Well,  I  saw  them  all 
from  that  distance.  We  could  hear  the  shooting,  but  we  did  not  see 
the  actual  fighting  from  there,  except  the  one  of  the  28th  in  the 
camp  at  Hasting. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  is  your  occupation?     I  didn't  understand. 

The  Witness.  Superintendent  of  the  Colorado  &  Southeastern 
Railroad. 

Mr.  Herrington.  That  is  Mr.  Osgood's  road? 

Mr.  NoRTHCTTTT.  State  whether  or  not  the  operation  of  vour  trains 
have  ever  been  delayed,  molested,  or  interfered  with  by  the  strikers. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  thev  have. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  State  to  tne  committee  when  it  was  and  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Witness.  About  2.30  or  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  October 
27,  last  vear,  I  sent  a  train  to  Barnes  delivering  5  loads  and  to  brin^ 
back  1  load  and  15  empties.  They  arrived  at  Barnes  and  reported 
to  me  that  they  had  been  warned  by  armed  men  along  the  right  of 
way.  near  the  steel  bridge,  that  they  should  not  return. 

Mr.  CosTioAN,  Did  you  say  this  was  stated  to  you? 

The  Witness.  I  say  it  was  reported  to  me  by  a  message 

Mr.  Costigan.  Well,  then,  we  object  to  it. 

Mr.  NoRTiicuTT.  Was  that  reported  to  you  by  your  employees 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Whose  duty  it  was  to  report  to  you  the  movement 
of  the  trains? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Judge,  is  this  a  mail  train  ? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  It  is  a  train  doing  interstate  business,  delivering 
freight  to  interstate  roads. 

Air.  Evans.  Wasn't  it  all  proved  by  the  superintendent?  Isn't 
this  only  cumulative? 

Mr.  Northci'tt.  This  is  a  different  road  altogether.  That  is  the 
Colorado  &  Southern.    This  is  the  Colorado  &  Southeastern. 

Mr.  Herrington.  This  is  the  road  that  Mr.  Osgood  testified  to 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  regard  it  as  very  important. 

Mr.  Evans.  All  right.     I  just  asked  for  information. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Is  this  tne  road  which  is  operated  practically  by 
the  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.? 

The  Witness.  I  understand  it  is  owned  by  them;  yes,  sir;  at  leasts 
Mr.  Osgood  is  president. 

(At  this  point  the  stenographer  read  the  following  question  and 
answer : 
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State  to  the  committee  when  it  was  niul  the  clri'iiiimtances. — A.  About  2.30 
or  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  October  27,  last  year,  1  sent  a  train  to  Barnes 
delivering  5  loads  and  to  bring  baciv  1  load  and  15  empties.  They  arrived  at 
Barnes  and  reported  to  me  that  they  had  been  warned  by  armed  men  along  the 
right  of  way,  near  the  steel  bridge,  that  they  should  not  return. 

The  objection  offered  to  this  statement  by  Mr.  Costigan  was  with- 
drawn by  him.) 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  I  replied  to  them  to  remain  there,  and  I  would 
see  what  I  could  do  for  them.  Instead  of  that,  however,  they  killed 
their  engine  and  came  to  Hastings  in  an  automobile. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason? — A.  I  say  they  came  to  Hastings  in 
an  automobile;  they  killed  their  engine  and  left  it  there  at  Barnes. 

Q.  Why  did  they  not  come  with  flie  engine  ? — A.  The  report  they 
made  to  me  was  that  they  would  be  killed. 

Q.  So  they  left  the  engine  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  train  was  hauling  any  inter- 
state frei^t? — A.  That  train  was  not. 

Q.  What  was  it  bringing  to  your  place? — A.  It  was  bringing  cars 
in  for  interstate  loading.  During  the  time  the  engine  was  tied  up 
at  Barnes  there  was  delayed,  as  I  remember  it  now,  from  9  to  11 
interstate  loads  that  were  held  at  Hastings  until  the  31st  of  October, 
four  days. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  the  day  in  which  this  train  was  stopped? — 
A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  time  when  your  train  was  stopped,  if  you 
know,  temporarily,  and  your  men  interrogated  as  to  what  they  were 
hauling? — A.  Well,  not  in  my  presence — and  not  in  any  regular 
report  that  was  made  to  me. 

Q.  In  no  official  report? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  such  should  have  been  the  case,  upon  whom  could  we  call 
to  obtain  the  information? — A.  On  the  crews  operating  the  train. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  person  who  would  probably 
know?— A'.  Well,  it  would  be  W.  H.  Watson. 

Q.  Are  you — will  you  investigate  and  ask  if  such  occurrence  diJ 
take  place,  and  send  us  the  person  who  can  testify? — A.  I  will  do  so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  occurrence  that  you  have  in  mind? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  believe  that  is  the  only  time  they  have  ever  stopped  us  entirely. 

Q.  Now,  how  about  the  28th  of  October;  were  you  yourself  at 
Hastings?  Did  you  see  anything  of  that  fight? — A.  Yes;  I  was 
there:  I  saw  it  all,  as  much  as  you  could  see  in  the  dark  and  the 
snow. 

Q.  Tell  what  you  saw. — A.  Well,  the  firing  began  from  the  hills 
smith  and  a  trifle  east  of  Hastings.  I  would  say  about  6  o'clock — 
between  that  and  6.80 — and  continued  until  perhaps  9  o'clock  or 
5^.30,  when  it  ceased.  There  was  a  great  many  shots  fired — how 
many  I  do  not  know ;  but  they  were  fired  in  quite  heavy  volleys  from 
the  hills  into  the  camp,  and  I  think — at  least,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
house  between  the  office  and  the  east  end  of  the  camp  but  what  had 
bullet  holes  in  them  the  next  morning  when  they  got  tlirough. 

Q.  Were  those  houses  occupied  ? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  By  women  and  children  and  men? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  so; 
there  were  people  living  in  them. 
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Q.  What  was  done  for  the  protection  of  the  women  and  children  ? — 
A.  They  were  all  moved  to  the  power  house — those  that  we  could 
get  to. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  know  that  you  can  offer  on  this 
subject  for  the  benefit  of  this  committee — on  the  entire  strike  situa- 
tion?— A.  I  don't  know  of  anything,  no,  sir,  that  came  under  my 
personal  observation. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  didn't  abandon  any  women  and  children  at  Hastings? — A. 
Not  that  I  know  of ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  attempted  and  did  get  them  all? — A.  I  think  we  did; 
yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  all  thatyou  could  see  in  the  dark  and  snow; 
was  it  dark  and  snowy  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  not  light  when  the  firing 
becnn. 

Q.  How  dark  was  it? — A.  Well,  it  was  not  as  dark  as  a  stack  of 
black  cats,  but  it  was  not  daylight. 

Q.  Was  it  snowing  heavily? — A.  Yes;  that  morning  it  had  snowed 
very  heavy;  whether  it  was  snowing  very  hard  when  the  actual 
firing  began  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  morning  or  the  evening? — A.  In  the 
morning  between  6  and  9.30. 

Q.  You  relied  on  your  hearing,  did  you,  for  the  location  of  the 
shooting? — A.  Well,  at  some  parts  of  the  camp  you  could  hear  the 
bullets  whizzing  and  see  them  tick  up  the  dust. 

Q.  You  relied  on  your  hearing  for  locating  the  shooting? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  some  instances  of  bullets  kicking  up  the  dust! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  much  snow  was  there  on  the  ground  ? — A.  Maybe  half  an 
inch. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  dust  kicked  up  through  that  snow  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  have  the  experience  of  seeing  the  dust  kicked 
up  through  the  snow  ? — A.  I  didn't  count  them. 

Q.  Was  it  frequent  ? — A.  I  said  I  don't  know ;  I  didn't  count  them. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  be  accurate. — A.  I  said  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  haven't  the  slightest  idea? — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Once,  a  dozen  times,  twenty  times,  or  fifty  times? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  at  all? — A.  Not  a  bit  in  the  world. 

James  W.  Doi  giierty,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  This  witness  is  offered  in  connection — somewhere 
in  either  Mr.  Lawson's  speech  or  testimony  or  Mr.  Brewster's  testi- 
mony and  speeches,  it  is  said  that  there  was  some  Mexicans  turned 
out  of  doors  there  without  shoes — their  shoes  were  taken  away  from 
them,  and  they  were  turned  down  the  canon. 

By  Mr.  Herrinoton  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  clerk  at  Tercio? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there? — A.  A  year  and  three  months. 
Q,  Was  that  immediately  preceding  this  date? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Tercio  and  its  surroundings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  its  employees? — A.  Yes;  everyone  of  them. 
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Q.  If  such  a  claim  is  made,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  truth  of  it? — 
L  Well,  there  isn't  any  truth  in  it. 

Bv  Mr.  CosnoAN : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  mine  clerk? — A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mine  miards  at  Tercio  ? — X,  There  are. 

Q.  Have  there  been  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  Since  about  two  or  three  days  after  the  strike. 

Q.  Are  there  any  soldiers  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  there  been? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  no  time  ? — A.  Not  on  duty ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  soldiers  brought  any  people  who  have  been  coming 
into  the  camp  from  Pittsburgh  or  other  places? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  brought  them  in  or  not ;  the  soldiers  came  up  there  on 
the  train. 

Q.  With  seme  installment  of  strike  breakers? — A.  They  were  on 
the  train. 

Q.  Did  they  get  off?— A.  The  soldiers?  They  got  off  when  the 
train  stopped. 

Q.  And  stayed  and  went  back  on  other  trains? — ^A.  On  that  train. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay? — A.  I  don't  know  for  sure,  I  think 
about  one  hour. 

Q.  Have  the  mine  cfuards  offices,  Mr.  Dougherty,  or  an  office  build- 
ing at  Tercio ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  they  stay? — A.  Then  run  a  six-room  house. 

Q.  That  would  be  their  building,  would  it  not  ? — A.  That  is  where 
thev  sleep. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  the  superintendent's  office? — A.  About 
800  or  900  yards. 

Q.  In  what  direction? — A.  South. 

Q.  Are  there  gates  in  and  out  of  there? — A.  There  are  no  gates. 

Q.  Do  men  coming  in  or  out  have  to  have  a  pass? — A.  He  does 
just  now. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  the  rule  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  From  whom  does  he  receive  his  pass? — A.  We  only  have  out- 
siders get  a  pass — people  we  don't  know. 

Q.  People  that  you  don't  know? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whom  do  those  people  apply  for  a  pass? — A.  To  the  super- 
intendent 

Q.  Who  is  he?— A.  Mr.  Wilson. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  Mexicans  being  shipped  into  that 
camp? — A.  There  were  Mexicans  came  in  there;  yes. 

Q.  How  did  they  come? — A.  They  came  by  rail. 

Q.  Was  anybody  in  charge  of  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  the  party? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know, 
there  were  several  bunches  of  Mexicans  came  up  there  at  different 
times. 

Q.  Are  there  still  some  of  those  Mexicans  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  How  many  have  left  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q-  Under  what  circumstances  did  they  leave? — A.  Well,  generally 
the  pitch  is  too  great  for  them,  it  takes  them  a  week  to  learn  to 
stand  on  their  feet. 

Q.  You  mean  the  pitch  of  the  vein? — A.  Yes;  the  pitch  of  the  vein. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  reason  they  gave  for  leaving? — A.  Yes;  that  is 
their  reason. 

Q.  Now,  did  they  walk  or  ride  out? — A.  Some  of  them  walked. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  have  left  if  you  know  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  had  that  complaint  quite  commonly? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
consider  that  is  a  complaint. 

Q.  I  mean  as  the  basis  of  their  leaving? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  snow  up  at  your  camp  about  October  and 
November? — A.  Yes;  there  is  snow  up  there  all  the  year  around,  a 
little  farther  up. 

Q.  There  is  now  and  has  been  during  all  the  winter? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  about  what  time? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Does  it  cover  the  ground? — A.  At  times  it  does;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  these  men  walked  out  or  went  out  on  the 
train  ? — A.  I  said  some  of  them  walked  out, 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  who  left  by  train  ? — A.  I  can  not  remember 
their  names ;  I  know  some  of  them  did  ride  out. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  That  is  quite  a  Mexican  settlement  up  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Mexicans  all  around  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mexicans  come  in  from  ranches  and  stay  awhile  and  go  back 
to  their  ranches? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Have  you  been,  during  the  entire  time  of  your  employment,  in 
the  same  position  ? — A.  Nine  year;  yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  deputy  sherin? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  for  the  same  company  in  other  places? — A. 
Different  mines ;  yes. 

Q.  What  were  those? — A.  I  started  at  Berwind  in  1905,  at  Stark- 
ville,  Berwind,  and  Morley. 

Q.  You  were  mine  clerk  in  each  of  those  places  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  that  is 
all  I  have  ever  done  with  that  company. 

Q.  You  spoke  with  great  positiveness  about  your  knowledge 

A.  My  knowledge  of  what 

Q.  Mr.  Dougherty — about  the  conditions  under  which  men  left  the 
camp;  what  are  your  duties  about  the  camp? — A.  I  am  pay-roll  clerk 
and  have  charge  of  the  houses-- — 

Q.  Do  you  stay  in  the  office  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  ? — A. 
Nearly  all  of  the  time. 

Q.  You  are  indoors  more  or  less? — A.  I  am  more  indoors  than 
outside. 

Q.  Are  you  observing  the  road — people  coming  in  and  going  out 
in  the  ordinary  line  of  their  duties? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  men  to  have  left  the  guardhouse  without  your 
seeing  them? — A.  No;  it  is  not  possible— fellows  coming  out — we 
get  a  report,  without  my  seeing  them — no;  not  seeing  them. 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  seeing  them. — A.  Yes. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  adjourned  to  convene  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  Friday,  Feb.  27,  1914.) 
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Trinidad,  Cojjo.,  Febru^iry  27^  19J4 — 0  a,  m. 

Parties  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present,  as  previously  noted. 

W.  J.  Smith,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Xorthcutt: 

Q.  Mr.  Smith,  state  you  name, — A.  W.  J.  Smith. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Smith  ? — A.  Tabasco. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  Going  on  -^  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  vocation  ? — A.  Stable  boss. 

Q.  Were  you  in  that  occupation  during  the  months  of  September 
ind  October  of  last  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  work  take  you  frequently  to  the  station  of  Lud- 
low?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  had  any  experience  with  the 
strikers  down  there. — A.  Onlv  one ;  on  the  29th  of  De<«ml>er  I  went 
to  Ludlow  for  express,  and  a  gentleman  jumped  in  behind  the  buggy 
as  I  left  the  depot,  and  tried  to  pull  me  out  and  beat  me  up,  but  he 
wasn't  quite  able  to  do  so;  so  I  went  on  about  my  business.  How- 
ever, he  pulled  me  out  of  the  buggy. 

Q.  You  got  a  few  blows,  didnt  you? — A.  I  did,  sir;  I  got  two 
black  eves. 

Q.  Any  other  experience? — A.  On  the  9th  of  November  I  went 
for  the  searchlight,  and  as  I  drove 

Q.  Was  that  November  or  October? — A.  October,  I  mean — the 
^h.  I  went  to  get  the  searchlight,  and  I  went  down  to  the  bridge. 
Mid  got  on  the  bridge,  and  Mr.  Powell,  the  cowboy,  went  ahead  of 
Ds:  he  went  one  direction  and  we  went  the  other;  when  we  got 
between  the  bridge  and  the  section  house  they  opened  fire  on  us 
that  time,  and  we  lost  everyone.  We  was  there  all  alone  with  the 
team  and  ourselves — the  two  drivers. 

Q-  Were  there  some  guards  with  you? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q-  What  did  they  dol — A.  They  left  the  country. 

Q-  Seek  cover? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  also? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  get  away  right  away.  I 
had  to  take  my  team  with  me. 

Q.  ^Vhat  became  of  Powell? — A.  I  seen  Powell  drive  straight  on 
»<ax)K  the  pasture,  and  I  seen  the  shots  fly  around  his  horsed  feet, 
Mid  I  seen  the  man  half  turn  with  his  horse,  and  that  w^as  the  last 
I  seen  of  him,  because  before  he  fell  I  was  going  out  of  the  road 
myself. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  see  his  body? — A.  How  is  that  ? 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  see  his  body? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  An V* other  experience  you  had  with  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on 
the  26th.* 

Q.  Give  us  that. — A.  I  was  at  the  stable  feeding — well.  I  was 
hitrfiing  up  the  super's  horse  and  bugg>%  at  7.30  in  the  morning, 
when  they  opened  nre  on  us  from  the  hill,  al)out  500  yards  away,  I 
sboaldjudge. 

Q.  Where  was  this,  Mr.  Smith? — A.  Right  beyond  the  stable,  in 
the  power  house. 
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Q.  In  what  village — place? — A.  Tabasco. 

Q.  Gro  ahead. — A.  On  the  28th  I  was  feeding  my  mules  at  6.30  in 
the  morning,  when  they  opened  fire  on  us,  and  during  the  time 
there  was  nobody  but  me  and  the  mine  foreman,  John  Shaw. 

Q.  Shaw — S-h-a-w  ? — A.  Shaw.    He  is  the  mine  foreman. 

Q,  I  didn't  get  the  name,  whether  it  was  Shaw  or  Shore. — ^A. 
Shaw — S-h-a-w.  I  was  feeding  my  mules  in  the  corral  at  6.30;  it 
was  a  nice  morning;  beginning  of  the  morning;  I  was  fired  upon 
about  6.30,  and  we  hid  behind  the  lumber  pile — me  and  Mr.  Shaw. 
After  a  little  while  I  seen  the  man  nmning  from  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  mountain  with  a  bomb  in  his  hand  and  roll  it  down  the  hill. 
I  seen  it'  explode.  At  that  time  I  ran  over  to  my  house,  to  my  family, 
to  get  them  into  the  basement.  Then  I  came  back.  And  they  con- 
tinued— shooting  was  going  on  then. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  continue? — A.  AVTiy,  I  should  judge  about 
two  hours  up  there. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  You  are  stable  boss  for  what  company? — A.  C.  F.  &  I.,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  when  you  were  asked  first,  you  had  only  one  experi- 
ence, when  a  gentleman  tried  to  pull  you  out  of  your  bufigy.  Do 
you  know  the  gentleman  who  triea  to  pull  you  out  of  your  buggy  ?— 
A.  Why,  I  couldn't  just  tell  you  his  name  now.  I  believe  I  nave  it 
in  my  pocket.  I  don't  know  [witness  pulls  memorandum  sheet  from 
pocket].    Joe  Maddox. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  memorandum  you  pulled  out  of  your 
pocket  just  now  from  which  you  read  the  name?— A.  From  the 
fellow  that  was  with  me  at  the  time. 

Q.  From  the  fellow  that  was  with  you  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  date  was  that  ? — A.  I  believe  that  was  on  the  29th. 

Q.  Of  what  month  ? — A.  November. 

What  date  ? — A.  Excuse  me 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Just  a  moment.  This  witness  is  confused  on  that 
date.    I  wish  you  would  give  him  time  to  fix  the  time, 

Q.  Give  us  the  date. — A.  That  was  in  September. 

Q.  September? — A.  September. 

Q.  What  date  in  September  ?— A.  The  29th  day  of  September. 

Q.  The  29th  day  of  September  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  man  who  was  with  you  gave  that  memorandum  to 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  carried  it  ever  since  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  that  memorandum? — A.  Yes,  sir  [wit- 
ness handing  memorandum  to  Mr.  Brewster]. 

Q.  Whose  writing  is  that  ?— A.  That  is  Mr.  Henry  O'Neil's. 

Q.  Henr>'  O'Neil  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  who  was  with  you  ? — A.  He  wasn't  with  me.  He 
was  there  at  the  time,  but  he  wasnH  with  me.  He  was  there;  he  was 
present. 

Q.  He  wrote  down  this  name? — ^A.  The  date;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  September  29, 1913?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  gave  it  to  you  then? — A.  No;  he  didn't  give  it  to  me  then. 
He  gave  it  to  me  afterwards. 

Q.  Oh,  he  gave  it  to  you  afterwards? — A.  I  went  and  asked  him 
the  man's  name.    I  didn't  know  it. 

Q-  When  did  he  give  it  to  you  afterwards? — A.  I  couldn't  just 
exactly  tell  you. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  a  little  while  ago  he  gave  it  to  you  then? — A. 
He  gave  it  to  me  when  I  asked  him  for  it,  but  not  right  then. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards  was  it  when  he  gave  it  to  you? — A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you,  exactly ;  it  might  have  been  six  weeks  or  two  months. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  six  weeks  or  two  months.    Well,  was  it 
two  months? — A.  Well,  now,  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  That  would  bring  it A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Now,  the  29th — if  it  was  two  months  after A.  I  went  and 

asked  the  gentleman  for  the  man's  name  and  that  is  all  it  was;  he 
gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  You   went  and  asked  Mr.  O'Neil   for  the  man's  name? — A. 
Henry  O'Neil. 

Q.  Why  did  you  ask  him  ? — A.  Because  I  knew  he  knew  him. 

Q.  Why  did  you  ask  for  it  in  writing?     You  can  write. — A.  Yes; 
but  I  thought  I  might  forget  the  name. 

Q.  Coulan't  you  write  it  down A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yourself,  so  you  wouldn't  forget  it? — A.  Yes;  I  could  write  it 
down. 

Q.  If  he  gave  it  to  you  two  months  afterwards,  you  carried  it, 
then,  ever  since,  have  you?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Joe  Maddox  ? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  work? — A.  He  worked  in  Tabasco  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  knew  him  in  Tabasco? — A.  No^  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  How   did  you  know  he  worked   in  Tabasco? — A.  Why,   his 
friends  told  me  he  did — his  partners;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  wx)rked  in  Tabasco? — A.  Going  on  three 
years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Joe  Maddox  work  in  Tabasco? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  who  he  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  knew  he  had  worked  at  Tabasco? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  simply  know  his  name? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  went  to  O'Neil  two  months  after  this  incident    Who 
asked  you  to  go  to  him? — A.  No  one,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  wanted  to  know  the  name? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  I  just  wanted  to  know  who  he  was, 
that  was  all. 

Q.  You  couldn't  trust  your  memory  or  write  it  down  yourself,  so 
O'Neil  wrote  it  down? — A.  Yes,  sir;  correct. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  papers  that  you  have  carried  that  length 
of  time  in  your  pocket? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  carried  this  in  your  clothes  around A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Working  clothes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  left  it  in  your  best  clothes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  accounts  for  it  being  so  clean,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Then  you  have  not  carried  it  around,  as  you  have  stated,  with 
you  all  the  time  since  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 
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Q,  That  is  a  mistake.     You  put  it  in  that  vest,  did  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  O'Neil  gave  it  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  there  ever  since  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  remember  it  this  morning  without  taking  it  out 
of  your  pocket  just  now? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  look  at  it  before  you  looked  at  it  this 
morning? — -A.  Oh,  maybe  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Two  or  three  months  ago  ? — A.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  On  what  occasion  was  that? — A.  I  just  happened  to  have  these 
clothes  on. 

Q.  Just  happened  to  have  those  clothes  on? — A.  (Continuing.) 
And  pulled  it  out  of  my  pocket. 

Q.  Fulled  it  out  of  your  pocket.  Then  you  put  it  back  again?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  ^Vhat  had  Joe  Maddox  been  doing  up  at  Tabasco? — A.  I  believe 
he  was  digging  coal. 

Q.  What  ? — A.  I  think  he  was  digging  coal. 

Q.  You  believe  he  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  seen  him  up  there.  Didn't  you  know  what  he  was 
doing? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  him  up  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  him. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  know  what  his  occupation  was? — A.  That  is 
none  of  my  business — what  he  was  doing  up  there. 

Q.  You  can  know,  without  its  being  your  business,  whether  men 
are  working  around  the  coal  mine. — A.  I  am  just  one  place;  some- 
times I  doirt  never  see  any  of  them. 

Q.  You  did  see  him  ? — A.  I  seen  him  around  the  town. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  him  around  the  town? — ^A.  Maybe  once 
or  twice. 

Q.  When  he  pulled  you  out  of  the  wagon  and  beat  you  up,  how 
many  were  with  you  ? — A.  There  was  no  one.  I  was  in  the  buggy  all 
alone.    There  was  over  a  hundred  men  there  when  that  happen^. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  buggy  all  alone? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Neil  was  not  there? — A.  He  was  right  there.  He  was 
around  the  depot. 

Q.  He  was  around  the  depot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^^Tiere  was  Mr.  O'Neil? — A.  He  was  around,  right  close,  be- 
tween the  deix)t  and  the  post  office, 

Q.  There  were  a  hundred  men  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  O'Neil  away  from  you? — A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  say; 
mavbe  a  hundred  yards. 

0.  How  manv  men  between  you  and  O'Neil? — A.  Mr.  Johnny 
Walker,  if  you  Imow  him.  There  was  about,  I  should  judge,  about 
50  to  100. 

Q.  Fifty  to  a  hundred  between  you  and  O'Neil? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  O'Neil  immediately,  when  you  asked  him  for  the  name  of 
that  man,  wrote  this  down  on  this  sheet  of  i>aper,  did  he? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  recognized  him  at  once? — A.  He  knew  him,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  meantime,  between  September  29,  when  this  incident 
happened,  and  the  time  that  you  got  this  slip  of  paj^er,  you  and 
O'Neil  had  been  talking  about  it,  had  you?— A.  No,  sir.  Oh,  no; 
we  hadn't  talked  about  that.    We  talked  about  having  a  little  trouble. 
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Q.  Talked  about  that? — A.  I  just  talked  about  what  trouble  we 
had. 

Q.  You  just  told  him  what  trouble  you  had? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  trouble  do  you  mean? — A.  This  being  pulled  out 
of  the  buggy. 

Q.  You  just  told  him  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  about  it? — ^A.  That  is  all  I  told  him; 
there  is  nothing  to  it. 

Q.  What? — A.  That  is  all  we  said — that  he  tried  to  get  me  out  of 
the  bupy. 

Q.  You  told  O'Neil  that? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  didn't  tell  him;  he  seen 
it,  tea 

Q.  You  talked  it  over? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  talked  it  over. 

Q,  How  soon  after  September  29  was  that  that  you  told  O'Neil 
that  you  were  pulled  out  of  the  buggy? — A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  just  tell 
you? 

Q.  Well,  about  how  soon? — A.  A  few  days. 

Q.  Just  a  few  days.  Wasn't  the  name  of  Joe  Maddox  mentioned 
then? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  He  didn't  recognize  the  man  then,  did  he? — A.  I  didn't  ask 
him  that. 

Q.  You  didn't  ask  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Didn't  he  say,  when  you  were  talking  it  over,  "  Oh,  yes ;  I  saw 
it  all;  you  don't  have  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Smith," A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "  1  saw  it  all,  and  I  saw  Joe  Maddox  puU  you  out "  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  have  to  tell  him  about  what  he  had  already  seen  ? 
How  can  you  account  for  that? — A.  I  think  if  you  had  two  black 
eyes  somebody  would  ask  you  what  had  happened. 

Q.  Then,  he  asked  you  what  had  happened? — A.  It  was  the  talk 
of  the  camp. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Neil  asked  you,  then,  a  few  days  after,  what  had  hap- 
pened?— A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  But  you  said  if  you  had  two  black  eyes,  and  someone  asked  you 
you  would  tell? — A.  You  bet  you  would. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  O'Neil  ask  you  how  you  got  your  black  eyes? — A.  No; 
he  didn't  ask  me.     I  told  him. 

Q.  You  told  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  A  few  days  after  it  happened  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  precisely  what  did  you  teU  him? — A.  I  couldn't  just  tell 
you  that  right  now. 

Q.  Well,  substantially — what  you  told  him? — A.  I  told  him  I  was 
pulled  out  of  the  buggy. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Is  the  conversation  between  this  witness  with 
some  other  persons  after  this  affair  of  material  consequence? 

Mr.  Brewster.  We  will  pass  on. 

Q.  You  did  tell  him,  and  he  did A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  everyone. 

Q.  He  didn't,  then,  say  that  he  saw  it  all  and  knew  it? — A.  No; 
be  didn't  say  nothing  of  the  kind ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  guards  with  jou  on  October  9  who  left  the 
country? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  them? — A.  No,  sir;  not  one. 
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Q.  You  mean  when  you  say  "left  the  country,"  they  simply  hid 
from  your  immediate  vicinity,  or  went  out  of  the  country? — A.  They 
went  out  of  sight.    I  never  seen  them. 

Q.  You  haven't  seen  them  since? — A.  No,  sir;  I  haven't  seen  them 
since. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  Mack  Powell  fall? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q,  You  heard  afterwards  he  had  fallen? — A.  No,  sir;  I  seen  the 
man  when  the  shots  were  fired  at  him ;  he  turned  his  horse  halfway 
around;  I  was  trying  to  turn  my  team  at  the  time;  that  is  the  last 
I  seen  of  Mr.  Powell. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  see  him  fall? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.   ' 

Q.  Are  you  a  deputy  sheriff? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  What  was  this  difficultv  about  that  you  had  with  this  man? 
Was  it  a  personal  matter? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  spoke  to  the  man  in 
my  life  before. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you? — A.  Not  a  word.  He  jumped  in 
behind  the  buggy,  and  I  thought  he  wanted  to  ride  to  Tabasco — 
never  paid  no  attention ;  and  the  first  thing  he  hit  me  right  and  left, 
and  I  grabbed  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  thro  wed  him  out 
of  the  buggy,  me  on  top  of  him ;  then  I  got  in  the  rig  and  went  on 
about  my  business. 

Q.  Never  had  any  difficulty? — A.  No,  sir;  never  spoke  to  the  man. 

Zeke  Martin,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath  tes- 
tified as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  your  name. — A.  2jeke  Martin. 

Q.  Your  age? — A.  Thirty-five. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Trinidad. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  any  official  position  in  this  county? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir 

Q.  What  is  it?— A.  Undersheriff. 

Q.  Were  you  such  imdersheriff  during  the  months  of  September 
and  October  last? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Discharging  your  duties  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Martin,  did  you  go  to  Ludlow  on  the  7th  of  October  last? 

That  is  the  time,  to  retresh  your  recollection A.  I  don't  know  as 

I  recollect  the  dates. 

Q.  To  bring  the  matter  to  your  attention,  that  is  the  time  when 
the  automobile,  in  which  Mr.  Belk  and  Mr.  Chapin  and  others  were 
riding,  was  fired  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  there? — A.  ^Vhy,  the 
strikers  firing  on  the  deputies  up  tnere. 

Q.  Word  came  to  you  to  that  effect? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  take  with  you  ? — I  don't  care  to  ask  you  who 
they  were — <lid  you  take  the  local  militia  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  firing  over  when  you  got  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  returned  that  same  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  called  there  again  on  October 
9,  the  day  Mack  Powell  was  killed. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  same  experience? — A.  Just  about  the  same. 
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Q.  The  shooting  was  over  when  you  got  there.  Did  you  see  any 
strikers  around  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  (Bd. 

Q.  By  the  way,  on  either  of  those  occasions,  I  don't  know  which 
it  was,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  leaders  of  the 
stalkers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  I  did.     I  believe  I  did  both  times. 

Q.  Was  your  principal  with  you — Mr.  Grishani — on  either  of 
those  occasions? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  said  about  your  protecting  the  colony  up  there — the 
tent  colony  i — A.  Why,  one  time,  yes.  I  would  not  say — 1  believe, 
though,  it  was — I  was  up  there  so  many  times  I  don't  recollect  what 
time  it  was,  but  Mr.  Lawson  at  one  time  asked  me  something  to 
that  effect. 

Q.  AVhat  did  he  say  ? — A.  Why,  he  asked  me  about  protecting  the 
tent  colon}'  that  night. 

Q.  That  niffht? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  t^ll  him  ?— A.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  they 
had  too  much  protection. 

Q.  Already? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  did  you  further  tell  him  or  ask  him  what  he  wanted — tell 
him  you  would  send  men  for  him? — A.  I  told  him  that  if  anyone 
bothered  him  I  would  be  willing  to  take  it  up;  but  as  far  as  my 
sending  40  or  50  deputies  down  there  to  protect  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred men  already  armed  l>etter  than  the  deputies,  it  would  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  matter  of  killing  them;  that  is  what  it  would  be — 
n<^ng  but  murder;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  visiting  the  tent  colony  with  Mr.  Ralston,  the 
deputy  district  attorney  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  the  occasion  of  that  visit;  why  you  went; 
and  all  about  it. — A.  Why,  we  had  a  John  Doe  warrant  for  a 
Greek — I  forget  his  name  now ;  I  believe  I  would  know  him 

Q.  Chris  Koros? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  is  his  name.  They 
were  holding  him  there;  they  had  taken  him  out  of  a  buggy 

Q.  You  didn't  see  them  take  him  out? — A.  No;  no;  no. 

Q.  It  was  reported  tJiat  he  was  there,  and  you  went  after  him? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  when  you  got  there? — A.  I  inquired — they 
taken  me  around,  and  finalljr  I  located  this  fellow  in  the  tent,  in 
the  tent  colony  there,  and  I  tried  to  take  him  out,  which  they  told  me 
I  couldn't  take  him  out,  and  also  told  me — they  gathered  around  me 
there — in  other  words,  defied  me  to  take  him  out ;  so  I  left  him. 

Q.  When  you  went  in  the  tent  where  he  was,  how  many  people 
came  in? — A.  Well,  all  that  could  get  in  the  tent,  and  then  they 
were  gathered  around,  several — probably  two  or  three  hundred. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  were  armed. — A.  Well,  I  didn't  see 
any  amis. 

Q.  If  they  were  armed,  they  were  side  arms  and  concealed? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosncAN.  We  object  to  that  form  of  question. 

Chtirman  Foster.  Yes;  the  witness  said  he  didn't  see  any  arms. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  don't  dispute  it. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  objection  was  that  you  said  if  they  were 
side  arms  they  had  been  concealed. 
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Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  That  question  may  be  stricken,  and  I  shall  ask 
the  committee  to  strike  all  similar  questions  which  opposing  counsel 
propound.    That  is  their  usual  mode  of  interrogation. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  Judge  Northcutt^  reflection  on  oppos- 
ing counsel. 

Mr.  NoRTucuTT.  The  court  may  sustain  the  objection. 

Mr.  C\)8TioAN.  There  is  one  method  of  interposing  objections,  and 
-we  are  confined  to  that,  and  we  shall  resort  to  it  whenever  we  feel 
.justified  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Are  you  through  ? 

Q.  You  started  to  say  something. — A.  The  crowd  that  were  around 
me  there,  I  seen  no  arms.  Well,  they  did  have  a  lot  of  men  with 
Winchesters  along  the  entrance  when  I  came,  but  the  crowd  that  was 
around  me  there  I  see  no  arms.  They  didn't  have  any  rifles  or  any- 
thing at  the  time.     If  they  had  arms,  it  was  side  arms. 

Q.  The  parties  who  were  armed  in  front  were  with  rifles? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  had  rifles,  the  ones  that  was  along  the  lines — pickets. 

Q.  Pickets  in  front  of  the  tents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  the  date  of  that  ?— A.  Well,  no,  I 
couldn't ;  I  don't  recollect  the  date. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  refreshing  your  recollection  on  that? — 
A.  No;  I  believe  we  have  probably  the  list  on  record  up  at  the  office; 
that  would  be  about  the  only  way  I  would  know. 

Q.  And  you  came  away,  leaving  the  party  there  ? — A.  Why,  I  dis- 
remember  now.    I  believe  he  was  charged 

Mr.  Austin.  What  was  he  charged  with? 

Mr.  NoRTiicuTT.  May  it  please  the  committee,  that  witness  will  be 
on  the  stand  after  awhile  and  tell  all  about  it.  This  witness  doesn't 
know  anything  about  his  retention  there  except  by  hearsay,  and  I 
won't  ask  him  about  it,  but  will  put  the  party  on  the  stand. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Now,  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  17th  day  of  October,  1913, 
when  there  was  an  excitement  out  at  Forbes  tent  colony.  Do  you 
recall  the  occasion? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  conamittee  all  about  that — ^just  a 
moment,  you  were  there  in  your  official  capacity? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  posse  of  men  with  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  About  how  many? — A.  About  10  or  12, 1  guess — ^that  is  my  best 
recollection. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  why  you  went  there. — A.  And  about 
10  from  Ludlow;  these  fellows  that  was  dispatched  on  horseback 
from  Ludlow ;  that  is,  near  Ludlow  at  Uie  section  house. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you  ? — ^A.  Jim  Wilson  and  a  few  of  the  depu- 
ties; I  couldn't  recall  their  names. 

Q.  Deputy  sheriffs,  you  mean? — ^A.  Deputy  sheriffs;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  It  was  reported  from  the  Forbes  mine  that  there 
was  strikers  or  some  one  firing  on  the  mine — firing  on  the  houses  at 
the  Forbes  mine — and  I  called  10  fellows  from  Ludlow  on  horseback 
to  respond.  I  went  out  and  responded  with  three  automobile  loads 
and  also  dispatched  a  machine  gun  from  Hastings.  There  was  about 
24  or  25,  probably,  in  the  whole  party. 
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Q.  What  time  in  the  afternoon  did  you  get  Uiere  ? — A.  I  couldn't 
say;  ^bably  about  2.30 — something  like  that. 

Q.  What  took  place  after  you  got  there? — ^A.  Well,  there  was  a 
battle  took  place  after  we  got  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Martin,  did  you  see  a  party  go  from  the  crowd  on  horse- 
back up  to  the  tent  colony? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  That  hap- 
pened—when I  got  there  the  firing  was  on.  When  I  got  out  of  tne 
machine  they  knocked  dirt  all  over  me. 

Q.  The  battle  had  started  when  you  ffot  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Bradley  in  your  crowd? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Bradley 
was  lying  on  the  ground  right  opposite  me. 

Q.  Was  he  a  deputy  dieriff  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  to  him? — A.  He  was  shot  in  the  thigh  here 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Bradlej^  now? — A.  I  couldn't  say;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  battle  last? — A.  Two  or  three  hours,  I 
guess. 

Q.  Were  they  shooting  from  the  tent  colony  when  you  got  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  that? — A.  Tent  colony;  and  they  also  had 
trenches  there — trenches  and  ditches. 

Q.  Men  in  the  trenches? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  place. 

Q.  If ow,  that  was  about  the  17th  ? — A.  I  believe  it  was  somewhere 
about  that ;  I  couldn't  say  positivelv  what  day. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Ludlow  or  in  that  neighborhood  on  the  25th,  the 
time  John  Nemo  was  shot — that  was  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
Berwmd  battle. — A.  I  don't  believe  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  weren't  there  on  the  26th,  were  you — that  is  Sunday  ? — 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  27th,  the  time  the  train  went  up  there  with  a  num- 
ber of  deputies,  st4ite  whether  or  not  you  were  in  charge  of  that 
train.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  going,  Mr.  Martin? — A.  We  were  going  to 
Berwind. 

Q.  What  was  your  purpose  in  going? — A.  Why,  we  were  going  up 
there  to  reinforce  those  fellows  and  ffive  them  protection  in  camp. 

Q.  Were  you  taking  anything  wiui  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WhatVas  it  I— A.  Ai^nunition. 

Q.  State  what  took  place. — A.  Why,  we  got  as  far  as  what  is 
known  as  the  Huerfano  mine — that  is  the  Ramey  mine — it  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Huerfano  C!oal  &  C!oke  Co.,  near  Ludlow ;  right  in 
<Hi  the  siding  there ;  that  is  as  far  as  we  got. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  got  there? — A.  Well,  I  judge  there 
was  about  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  armed  men  there  bombard- 
ing us  there  until  we  hacked  out. 

Q.  Where  were  they? — A.  They  was  most  all  around  us.  They 
^er%  both  on  the  east  and  north  and  west  of  us. 

Q.  Did  they  shoot  at  you  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  they  did ;  yes. 

Q.  State  wnat  the  fact  is. — A.  Yes;  a  real  war  was  on.  Not  less 
than  a  thousand,  probably  fifteen  hundred.  The  bullets  were  sa 
thick  there  they  cut  all  the  wires  in  two.  You  can  look  at  the  wires 
at  the  mine  there  and  you  can  see  where  all  the  telegraph  wires  are 
cut  in  two.    The  bullets  were  as  thick  as  hail. 
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Q.  Did  they  wound  any  of  your  men  ? — ^A.  Wounded  three. 

Q.  You  came  back  and  what  did  you  do? — A.  Backed  up  to  Forbes 
Junction  and  to  the  branch  there  to  Majestic  and  walked  across  the 
hUl.      • 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  into  Berwind? — A.  I  guess  somewhere 
about  5  or  5.30. 

Q.  Stayed  there  the  next  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  the  next  day? — A.  Why,  about  daylight  the 
next  morning,  I  should  judge  somewhere  alonjg  about  6  o'clock — 
anyway,  just  good  daylight — ^they  started  to  firing  on  the  houses  at 
Tobasco. 

Q.  Who  started  firing? — A.  I  presume  the  strikers. 

Q.  AVhere  were  they  fijring  rrom? — A.  They  were  firing  from 
the  hill. 

Q.  Around  Tobasco,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  at  the  powder 
house. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  did. — A.  Well,  we  i-eturned  fire,  and  we 
fought  them  there  for  a  couple  of  hours,  or  something  like  that — 
three  hours,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  arrest  any  of  those  people? — A.  Did  I? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  ^o;  I  didn't  try  to  arrest  them. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  go  out  and  arrest  them? — A.  Whv,  probably 
about  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  of  them,  all  well  armed,  and  prob- 
ably with  about  100  men — they  were  barricaded  in  the  rocks,  and 
didn't  have  very  much  chance  to  arrest  them. 

Q.  In  other  words,  was  it  possible  to  arrest  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  battle  was  over,  what  did  you  do? — A.  Why,  after 
the  battle  were  over  I  stayed  there 

Q.  By  the  way,  did  you  on  that  occasion  have  the  local  militia  with 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Martin,  they  hadn't  been  ordered  out  by  the  gover- 
nor— a  formal  order  from  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTicAN.  I  wish  the  judge  wouldn't  make  all  his  questions  so 
leading. 

Q.  How  were  they  taken  there — by  whose  authority? — A.  The 
sheriff. 

Q.  Formal  order  by  the  sheriff? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  time  did  you  come  home  from  Berwind A.    Let's 

see;  I  believe  it  was  the  second  day  after  that — second  dav;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  29th  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  did  the  troops  come  into  the  field? — A.  Why,  the 
troops  were  on  the  way  that  night  after  the  battle,  I  believe— they 
were  ordered  out. 

Q.  Where  is  Sheriff  Grisham  now? — A.  He  is  in  California. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  him  back? — A.  I  expect  him  back  most 
any  time  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  previous  to  this  time  had  made 
a  formal  request  on  the  governor  for  troops? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had. 

Q.  Have  you  copies  of  the  request  in  your  office— was  it  a  written 
request  or  verbal? — A.  I  think  it  was  a  written  request — I  believe 
there  are  copies  up  at  the  office;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  look  it  up  so  if  the  committee  wants  it  they 
can  have  it?     I  don't  know  that  they  do.     I  think  that  is  all. 
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By  Mr.  Costioan: 

Q.  Are  you  the  chief  deputy  of  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Martin  ? — A.  I  am 
undersheriff;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  access  to  his  records,  have  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  produce  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  the 
entire  Ust  of  deputy  sheriff  appointments  made  by  Mr.  Grisham 
since  this  trouble? — A.  Why,  yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  say  beginning  two  months  before  the  strike? — ^A.  We 
have  a  record  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  that  record  this  afternoon,  or  at  a  convenient 
time  this  morning,  so  that  we  may  question  you  about  that? 

Mr.  NoBTHcuTT.  If  he  makes  a  copy  and  certifies  to  it  will  that 
be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Costigan.  Yes;  if  he  will  testify  from  that,  unless  the  com- 
mittee wishes  something  else. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  sheriff  had  not  received  the  governor's  order 
to  call  out  the  militia  at  the  time  you  took  the  train? — A.  How  is 
that? 

Q.  You  said  the  governor  had  not  given  a  formal  order  to  call  out 
the  militia  at  the  time  you  went  with  your  deputy  sheriffs  in  the 
direction  of  Berwind? — A.  No,  sir;  the  militia  was  not  out  at  that 
time;  no,  sir. 

Q.  But  notwithstanding  that,  the  governor  had  been  willing  to 
let  the  militia  come  into  this  field  by  that  time,  and  your  office  toew 
it;  isn't  that  true? — A.  No,  sir;  it  isn't  true. 

Q.  You  hadn't  been  so  advised,  even  by  telephone  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  telegraph  wires  were  cut  all  through  that 
region  by  flying  bullets  ? — A.  I  said  that  they  were.  They  show  for 
themselves. 

Q.  How  many  such  wires  were  cut  ? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whose  bullets  cut  them  ? — A.  No,  I  have  an  idea 
whose  buUets  cut  them,  but  I  couldn't  say  positively ;  no. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  firing  back  and  forth  at  that  time, 
wasn't  there? — A.  Yes;  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  it,  especially  from 
the  Ludlow  hills  surrounding  there — every  place. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  a'  notice  that  was 
posted  at  Forbes  before  the  shooting — or  after  the  shooting  of  Octo- 
ber 17?— A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  Did  vou  have — do  you  have  any  recollection  of  a  notice  that 
was  posted  at  Forbes  soon  after,  or  sent  into  Forbes  soon  after  the 
shooting  there  on  October  17? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything 
about  any  notice. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it?  Were  you  one  of  the  party 
who  went  there  to  arrest  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  some  six  men  ? — A.  I  did^  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  warrants  you  carried  on  that  occasion? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do — that  is,  no;  I  couldn't  recall  them,  but  I 

Q.  There  were  some  six  warrants,  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  the  six  men  whose  names  appeared  on  those 
warrants? — A.  We  arrested  all  of  them  that  were  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  arrested  six  men,  but  that  only  two  of 
the  men  whose  names  appeared  on  these  warrants  were  in  the 
arrested  party  ? — A.  I  didn  t  take  any  men  except  what  I  had  war- 
rants for;  no,  sir. 
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Q,  You  are  sure  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  some  of  them  I 
didn't  know  the  name — I  had  some  John  Doe  warrants  for  parties 
that  I  didn't  know  the  name.  I  knew  them  by — that  is,  by  their 
face,  you  know. 

^  Q.  Are  you  positive  you  had  John  Doe  warrants  in  this  group  of 
six? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  only  had  six  warrants? — A.  I  couldn't  say — don't  recol- 
lect how  many,  but  I  took  what  men  I  had  warrants  for. 

Q.  Well,  now,  on  recollection,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  took  men 
back  for  whom  you  had  no  waiTants? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  copy  of  what  appears  to  be  a  notice 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  tent  colony  of  Forbes.  You  testified  that 
you  had  no  knowledge  of  such  a  notice.  On  reading  it,  do  you  re- 
member it  [handing  paper  to  witness]  ? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  under- 
stand— I  know  something  about  ihis. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  it  and  sign  the  original  draft? — A.  Let  me 
see.  This  isn't  the  notice  that  I  served  there.  I  signed  the  notice 
myself  that  I  served. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  this? — A.  This  is  not  the  one  that  I  served 
there. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  one  that  you  served  and  in  what  respects  does 
it  differ  from  this? — A.  It  might  be — I  couldn't  say — a  duplicate 
of  this,  but  I  simed  the  one  that  I  served  there  myself. 

Q.  This  simply  purports  to  be  a  copy  ? — A.  I  wouldn't  say  because 
I  haven't  a  copy.  I  wouldn't  say  this  was  a  true  copy,  but  I  served 
something  like  that ;  yes. 

Q.  Like  this? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  is  not  what  I  served. 

Q.  This  was  not  served  by  you,  and  simply  purports  to  be  a  copy. 
You  will  notice  "  Copy  "  at  the  top  of  the  page. — A.  That  might  be  a 
true  copy,  but  I  know  it  is  not  the  one  I  serv^. 

Q.  But,  after  you  read  it  over,  do  you  see  anything  about  it  to  lead 
you  to  suspect  that  it  is  different  from  the  one  that  you  did  serve? — 
A.  Well,  it  is  something  like  that.  I  couldn't  say,  of  course — ^state  it 
is  just  the  same ;  but  it  might  have  been  just  the  same  and  again  it 
might  not;  not  having  a  copy  of  it  I  could  not  state. 

Q.  You  signed  the  original  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  that? 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  We  offer  this  in  evidence. 

(Thereupon  a  paper  was  marked  for  identification  "  Miners'  Ex- 
hibit No.  98.") 

Mr.  Gro\Ti.  Without  knowing  what  it  is,  the  witness  has  stated  that 
he  can't  say  it  is  a  copy  of  what  he  served. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Did  you  serve  or  post  a  notice  similar  to  this  notice? — ^A.  Why, 
I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  is  what  the  witness  has  testified. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  true.  I  think  that  is  a 
copy.    There  is  no  objection  whatever. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Costigan  read  Exhibit  No.  98  to  the  committee.) 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 
Q.  How  did  you  deliver  that  notice  to  the  people  in  the  tent 
colony? — A.  By  one  of  their  own  party. 
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Q.  Who? — A.  I  say  by  one  of  their  own  party  that  lived  near  the 
scene. 

Q.  Ton  had  him  carry  the  message  for  you,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  that  notice  you  made  arrests 
to  which  you  have  testified? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  that  party  on  that  occasion? — A.  Why,  I 
wouldn't  say;  probably  40  or  50. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  death  special  automobile  with  you  on  that  oc- 
casion?—A.  The  what? 

Q.  The  so-called  death  special  automobile — armored  automobile  ? — 
A.  We  had  an  armored  machine  ffun ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  machine  guns  did  you  have  with  you  ? — A.  I  believe 
we  had  a  couple. 

Q.  Who  were  in  charge  of  the  machine  guns,  Mr.  Martin  ? — A.  I 
couldn't  say  at  the  present  time  who  were.  I  believe  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Cunningham  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  initials  are? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  He  was  in  charge  of  one,  or  were  there  two  men  in  charge 
of  each  gun  ? — A.  There  was  two  or  three  men  went  along  with  each 
machine. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names,  as  far  as  you  remember  them. — A.  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  forgotten? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Absolutely  passed  out  of  your  mind,  has  it,  who  was  in  charge 
of  those  machmes? — A.  I  believe  this  fellow  Cunningham  was  m 
char^  of  what  you  call  the  death  special — that  is,  the  armored  car. 
I  beheve  he  was  in  charge. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean,  in  charge  of  it — operating  the  car? — A* 
Operating  the  gun,  I  believe. 

Q.  The  gun?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  was  the  other  gun  that  you  speak  of — was  it  in 
or  out  of  the  car? — ^A.  It  was  out  of  the  car. 

Q.  On  the  ground  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Station^  where? — A.  On  the  hill  above 

Q.  Above  the  tent  colony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  were  four  of  those  rapid-firing  guns 
with  your  party  that  day  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  only  two? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  gun  on  the  hill  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say 
who  was  in  charge  of  it. 

Q.  Have  no  recollection  of  that  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  which  you  are  speaking  now? — A.  Why, 
somewhere  about  the  23d  of  Octolier. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  This  was  following  the  shooting  of  the  17th,  Mr. 
Congressman. 

By  Mr.  CosnoAN : 

Q.  You  were  in  charge  of  the  whole  party? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was* 
Q.  And  the  men  oj^rating  these  rapid  firing  machines  were  under 

your  direction  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 
Q-  Did  you  direct  any  men  to  take  that  gun  to  the  top  of  the 

Wll  and  place  it  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 
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Q.  WTiom  did  you  direct  to  take  it? — A.  Some  of  the  deputies; 
I  couldn't  say,  because  there  was  quite  a  few  of  the  men  that  I 
didn't  know  tJie  names  of. 

Q.  Were  they  Baldwin-Felts  men? — A.  They  might  have  been. 

Q.  Well,  weren't  they — ^you  certainly  know. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  How  do  you  know  he  does,  Mr.  Costigan? 

A.  They  might  have  been  Baldwin-Felts  men  or  might  have  been 
some  of  tiie  other  deputies.  I  don't  remember  now  just  who  took 
the  gun  up  on  the  hill.  I  don't  remember,  because  there  were  four  or 
five  fellows  that  were  with  the  gun.  I  couldn't  tell  you  just  the  one 
that  was. 

Q.  How  many  Baldwin-Felts  men  were  there  in  that  party? — A. 
At  the  time  I  believe  tliere  were  two. 

Q.  At  least  two  that  you  know  who  they  were? — A.  I  believe  there 
were  three. 

Q.  Wl\o  were  they  ? — A.  This  fellow  Belcher  that  was  killed  was 
one,  and  Mr.  Belk  and  also  Mr.  Felts  himself. 

Q.  How  many  of  their  deputies  or  operatives,  as  they  call  them? — 
A.  That  is  all  I  know.  The  rest  were  men  that  were  deputies;  that 
is,  working  under  the  sheriff. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  great  many  deputies  have 
been  Baldwin-Felts  men  at  the  same  time  they  were  aeputies  in  this 
county,  aren't  you  ? — A.  I  don't  know  only  about  four  or  five  Baldwin- 
Felts  men  in  the  whole  countrv. 

Q.  Who  were  deputy  sheriffs,  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  A  couple — I  went  over,  and  there  is 
probably  four  or  five  more  that  I  Imow  of  that  I  couldn't  call  their 
names. 

Q.  You  haven't  any  recollection  of  the  names? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  information  on  that  subject? — 
A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  could;  that  is,  there  is  probably  six  or  seven 
Baldwin-Felts  men  all  together. 

Q.  Who  were  deputy  sheriffs  in  your  office? — A.  Well,  they 
wasn't — ^yes;  they  were 

Q.  All  of  the  men  about  whom  you  were  talking  were  deputy 
sheriffs? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  deputy  sheriffs  have  been  appointed  in  the  sheriff's 
office  since  these  troubles,  do  you  know? — A.  I  couldn't  say  that 
without  looking  at  the  records — a  list  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  approximate  number? — A.  I 
wouldn't  guess,  because  I  don't  know.  It  would  be  just  guesswork, 
so  I 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  the  fair  thing  to  ask  you  to  bring  that  data  here, 
as  I  askea  you  a  little  while  ago.  How  many  of  those  men  are  per- 
sonally known  to  you? — A.  Well,  there  is  quite  a  few  around  ovet 
the  country — different  places. 

Q.  Is  Walter  Howe  one  of  your  present  deputy  sheriffs? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  has  been  deputy  sheriff? — A.  Why, 
I  think  something  like  four  years. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar — are  you  familiar  with  the  fact,  if  it  be  a 
fact,  that  he  killed  a  man  at  Morley,  Colo.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  Why,  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago. 
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Q.  Is  Robert  Lee  one  of  your  deputy  sheriffs  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  used 
to  be;  he  is  dead  now. 

Q.  When  did  he  die? — A.  Why.  he  died  about  the  opening  of  the 
strike.    One  of  the  strikers  killed  nim  up  here  at  the 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  his  record  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  have  been  for 
10  years. 

Q.  He  was  imported  from  New  Mexico,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  live  in  New  Mexico? — A.  He  owned  a  ranch  in 
New  Mexico,  but  he  has  been  here — this  has  been  his  home.  He  has 
been  for  years  an  old-timer. 

Q.  He  was  deputy  sheriff  at  Segundo,  was  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  incident  in  his  career  where  he  killed  a 
man 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  The  governor  is  quite  earnest  that  you  testify  of  your  own 
knowledge. — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  We  object  to  hearsay  testimony. 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  of  it. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  familiar  with  his  record? — A.  1 
have  been  for  several  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  Edgar? — ^A.  Yes.  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Was  he  or  is  he  a  deputy  sheriff  now  ? — A.  He  is  at  the  time ; 
yes.  sir. 

y.  He  is  at  the  present  time — at  Cokedale,  Colo.  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  at  Cokedale? — A.  A  few  years  ago;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  killed  a  man  at  Starkville,  Colo.  ? — 
A  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  We  object  to  what  he  heard. 

Q.  And  another  at  Cokedale,  Colo.? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  We  object  to  what  he  heard. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  This  man  is  in  an  official  capacity,  if  the  committee 

E lease;  and,  moreover^  this  is  cross-examination.     I  think  it  would 
e  proper  to  ask  leading  questions  or  questions  calling  for  hearsay 
on 

Mr.  Northcutt.  We  object  to  the  leading  questions  and  object  to 
his  stating  what  he  heard.  He  might  have  been  wrongfully  in- 
formed. This  person  about  whom  they  are  inquiring  was  not  a 
deputy  in  this  county  during  the  transactions  here  under  investiga- 
tion. He  was  out  of  the  State  all  that  time  and  returned  about  the 
first  of  the  year. 

The  WrrNESs.  About  a  month  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  About  the  1st  of  December,  then.  I  don't  see 
wherein  it  is  material,  unless  they  are  going  to  investigate  the  record 
of  every  deputy  that  this  office  has  ever  had. 

(Here  ensued  argument  of  attorneys  and  colloquy  with  the  com- 
mittee which  is  not  made  a  part  of  this  record.) 

Chairman  Foster.  You  may  proceed. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  How  many  men  used  as  deputy  sheriflFs  in  and  through  your 
office  have  had  records  of  killing,  whether  justifiable  or  not? 
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Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  We  object  to  the  question  as  immaterial  and  ir- 
relevant. 

Chairman  Foster.  Answer  the  question. 

A.  I  could  not  say;  I  did  not  employ  those  fellows.  The  sheriff 
employs  them;  I  don't  investigate  to  see  whether  they  killed  a  man 
or  not.  If  the  sheriff  appoints  a  deputy,  I  don't  investigate  his  char- 
acter to  see  whether  he  has  killed  anybody  or  whether  Tie  has  a  bad 
record  or  where  he  is  from.     It  is  immaterial  to  me. 

Q.  Would  you  say  of  vour  own  knowledge  that  there  were  less  than 
50  men  who  acted  as  deputy  sheriffs  durinff  these  troublous  times, 
who  had  not  personally  killed  somebody? — A.  I  could  not  say  that, 
becauv^e  I  don  t  know.  A  man,  because  he  has  killed  somebody,  does 
not  specif}^  that  he  is  not  a  <T^ood  man  or  does  not  specify  that  that 
man  is  not  all  right.     I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  do  that  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  killed  anybody  ? — A.  If  you  want  me  to  answer 
the  question,  I  will 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Just  a  moment.  I  want  to  study  about  that.  If 
it  is  a  matter  about  which  you  have  knowledge  and  have  not  been 
tried,  and  which  might  form  the  basis  of  a  prosecution,  no  matter 
how  that  would  result,  no  matter  whether  justified  or  not,  you  have  a 
right  to  decline  to  answer. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If,  Mr.  Witness,  the  answer  would  incriminate  you, 
or  if  you  think  it  would  form  the  basis  for  a  prosecution 

A.  No,  sir;  not  a  bit.  I  had  the  misfortune,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
have  killed  a  fellow  right  here  in  the  city  of  Trinidad. 

Q.  Were  you  tried  ? — A.  I  was  exonerated. 

Q.  And  you  were  appointed  after  that  killing  i — ^A.  I  was  ap- 
pointed.     ' 

Q.  After  you  killed  this  man  the  sheriff  appointed  you  as  his 
deputy? — A.  Yes;  I  was  working  in  the  police  department  at  the 
time.  I  have  the  cuts  on  my  hand  from  the  six-shooter  that  I 
grabbed  ahold  of  that  this  fellow  had. 

Q.  Were  you  an  officer  at  the  time? — A.  I  was  on  the  police  force. 

Mr.  NoRTHCuTT.  The  matter  was  investigated  by  the  district  at- 
torney's office? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  And  you  were  exonerated  by  a  coroner's  jury  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  From  what  we  have  heard  and  seen  here  there  ou^i 
to  have  been  more  men  killed 

The  Witness.  That  is  true^  too. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  On  which  side? 

Mr.  ArsTiN.  On  both  sides. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Mr.  Martin,  have  you  ever  known  a  deputy  sheriff  or  a  police 
officer  who  killed  a  man  in  this  community  to  fail  to  be  exonerated 
by  a  coroner's  jury  or  some  similar  body  f — A.  I  could  not  say.  I 
do  not  believe  I  recollect  any. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  an  instance,  and  there  have  been  a  great 
many  of  these  killings  in  this  community  in  the  past  few  years? — 
A.  There  have  been  some.  This  is  a  pretty  hard  element.  Taking 
throughout  this  county  and  Huerfano  County  it  is  a  pretty  hard 
element  that  the  officers  have  to  deal  with. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  superior  officer,  Sheriff  Grisham, 
picked  out  men  as  deputy  sheriffs  with  special  regard  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  record  for  killing  men  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think 
he  would  do  that  at  all.    He  got  men  that  could  fill  the  position. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  come  to  Colorado? — A.  About  11  years  ago. 

Q.  Were  you  a  coal  miner  before  you  became  undersheriff  f— 
A.  Yes;  I  was. 

Q.  Where,  Mr.  Martin? — A.  Las  Animas  County,  practically — I 
worked  at  different  places  in  all  parts  of  the  southern  field. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Colorado  boy? — A.  I  was  bom  in  Texas. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Sheriff  Grisham  obtained  a  good  many 
deputy  sheriffs  who  came  from  Texas? — A,  I  could  not  say.  I  think 
there  were  some. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  deputy  sheriffs  who  went  into  Wal- 
senburg  and  were  present  at  the  shooting  on  the  streets  of  Walsen- 
buTff  were  Texas  men  who  had  been  made  deputy  sheriffs? — A.  I 
could  not  say. 

Q.  How  many  men  from  New  Mexico  did  he  appoint  deputy 
sheriffs? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  personally — these  New  Mexico 
men? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  appointed? — A.  How  were  they  appointed? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  So  rar  as  I  know,  like  any  other  deputies. 

Q.  Did  they  come  into  the  omce  in  great  numbers  and  sign  the 
blanks,  following  which  they  were  sworn  before  the  sheriff? — A.  No, 
sir- 1  don't  think  so — ^not  any  people  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  customary  form  of  procedure?  When  a  man  is 
appointed  deputy  sheriff  he  signs  a  blank  which  contains  an  oath, 
and  he  later  takes  that  oath  beS)re  he  discharges  the  duty  of  deputy 
sheriff? — A.  He  takes  that  oath  on  the  commission. 

Q.  Is  it  on  that  paper? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  sworn  at  the  time  that  he  signs  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  these  men  sworn  in  great  numbers  in  the  sheriff's 
office? — A.  I  don't  think  we  swore  them  at  all;  they  are  sworn  be- 
iore  the  county  clerk,  generally. 

Q.  People  sign  this  paper  in  your  office  and  then  proceed  to  the 
county  clerk's  office? — A.  Yes;  generally. 

Q.  Did  they  come  in  great  numbers — 25  to  50 —  at  the  time,  and 
go  from  your  office  to  the  county  clerk's  office  and  take  the  oath? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  NoRTHcnDTT.  I  don't  want  to  exclude  any  information  of  any 
character  for  the  benefit  of  the  conmiittee,  but  we  do  want  to  save 
lime.  We  have  a  large  nimiber  of  witnesses  on  very  material  mat- 
ters which  we  wish  U)  present.  I  can  not  see  wherein  it  will  en- 
lighten this  committee,  under  the  clauses  of  the  resolution  under 
which  they  are  acting,  to  take  up  an  hour  or  two  here  trying  to  find 
out  just  how  a  fellow  was  sworn — whether  he  held  up  his  nand  or 
was  in  a  sitting  position  or  standing  position,  and  who  did  it.  What 
is  the  occasion  for  all  of  this? 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  believes  that  if  he  asks  whether  these 
men  were  sworn,  that  would  be  sufficient.  However,  if  counsel  wants 
to  examine  into  tbese  matters  of  the  appointment,  ne  ought  to  have 
a  right  to  do  so. 
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By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Who  sent  these  men  to  the  office? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  came  from  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 

Q.  You  were  a  deputy  sheriff,  and  certainly  discussed  the  matter 
as  to  whether  they  were  proper  men  to  appoint,  didn't  you,  with 
your  superior  officer  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  talked  it  over.    Well,  when  25  men  came  into  your 


the  sheriff. 

Q.  Did  you  personally  attt^nd  to  this,  or  did  he  personally  attend  to 
the  appointment  of  these  men  ? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  lie  personally  talked  with  the  men  and  designated  them  as 
deputy  sheriffs,  did  he;  is  that  true? — A.  I  did  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Weren't  you  in  the  office? — A.  I  was  in  the  office  part  of  the 
time;  I  was  not  in  the  office  all  of  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  office  any  of  the  time? — A.  Sometimes  I  would 
be  there. 

Q.  As  deputy  sheriff  was  his  attitude  ever  communicated  to  you, 
as  undersheriff,  as  to  the  men  appointed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  in  the  office  at  any  time  when  any  of  these  deputy 
sheriffs  were  sworn  in  or  when  they  signed  these  blanks?— A.  He 
didn't  swear  them  in,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  at  different 
times  while  I  was  in  there  these  men  would  come  in. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disciission  of  their  fitness  to  act  as  deputy  sher- 
iffs?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discu&sion  as  to  where  they  came  from — from 
Texas  or  New  Mexico?— A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Were  there  discussion  as  to  whether  they  were  employees  of  the 
coal  companies  in  this  section? — ^A.  That  was  not  discussed  with  me, 

Q.  Did  they  bring  in  any  letters  or  communications  from  any  of  the 
coal  companies  or  their  officers? — A.  I  could  not  state  that 

Q.  Did  you  ever  appoint  any  union  men  as  deputy  sheriffs? — A. 
No,  sir — I  don't  know;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Martin,  did  you  act  as  a  strike  breaker  in  1903  and  1904? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  those  years?— A.  1902  and  1903? 

Q.  Did  you  work?  I  am  referring  to  the  strike  of  10  years  ago. — 
A.  Yes;  I  was  working  in  the  mines. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  first  strike,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  men  who  worked? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  fact,  were  you  brought  into  the  State  at  that  time  to 
work  in  the  mines  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  AVhere  were  you  working  at  that  time;  in  what  mine? — A. 
Engleville  and  Berwind. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  your  employment? — A.  About  11  years 
ago;  11  years  ago  in  April,  I  Uiink,  or  May. 

Q.  That  would  be  1903,  in  May  ?— A.  I  went  to  work  in  Engleville. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from? — A.  I  came  from  Nevada  here;  my 
home  was  in  Texas. 

Q.  You  came  from  Nevada  in  the  sprinj?  of  1903  to  work  in  the 
Engleville  mine? — A.  I  didn't  come  especially;  I  went  to  work  there, 
however. 
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Q.  Was  the  strike  on  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  into  the  mine? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  others  that  came  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  come  alone  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  work  at  Engleville? — ^A.  I  could 
not  say ;  I  didn't  work  there  but  a  short  time,  then  I  went  to  Ber- 
wind — two  or  three  months  probably,  and  then  I  went  to  Berwind. 

Q.  Were  your  expenses  paid  to  Colorado  in  order  to  go  to  work 
at  Engleville  ?— A.  ^To,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  mine  guard? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  deputy  sheriff? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  a  deputy  sheriff? — A.  I  could  not 
say— four  or  five  years  ago,  probably. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  undersheriff? — A.  A  little  over  a  year 
ago. 

Q.  Referring  now  to  one  of  your  trips,  how  many  men  were  with 
you  when  you  left  Trinidad  on  the  steel  train? — A.  What  time — 
there  were  several  times. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  time  when  all  of  the  wires  were  cut  by  a  hail 
of  bullets? — A.  I  think  there  were  seventy,  thereabouts. 

Q.  Were  they  deputy  sheriffs? — A.  A  number  of  them  were. 

Q.  Were  they  all  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Felts  in  the  party? — A.  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Belk  in  the  party? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  Baldwin-Felts  men  were  in  that  party? — A.  I^et's 
see— I  could  not  just  recall  now. 

Q.  How  many  machine  guns  or  rapid-fire  guns  were  carried  on 
that  train  ? — ^A.  One. 

Q.  Was  that  what  was  known  as  an  armoi-ed  train? — A.  No,  sir; 
it  was  not  armored. 

Q.  Had  it  been  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  armored  train? — 
A.  Steel  cars — coal  cars. 

Q.  Were  they  steel  cars? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  they  were 

Q.  Were  they  covered  with  plate? — A.  They  were  ordinary  coal 
cars. 

Q.  Was  there  a  refrigerator  car  on  that  train? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  machine  gun  in  the  refrig- 
erator car? — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  only  one  machine  gun;  it  was  not 
shot  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  are  positive  that  there  were  no  others? — A.  I  know  there 
^as  not. 

Q.  Who  was  running  that  machine  gun? — ^A.  It  was  not  operated 
at  all  that  day. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  it? — A.  Three  or  four  deputies. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — ^A.  One  fellow  by  the  name  oi  Lombard  ran 
the  gun. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Fulton  in  charge? — A.  He  was  not  there,  I  don't  be- 
lieve. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  in  charge  of  a  rapid-firing  gun  in  this  town? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q-  There  seems  to  be  difficulty  in  finding  anybody  who  ever  found 
anybody  in  charge  of  the  machine  guns;  I  ask  if  you  ever  saw  one  in 
operation? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have. 
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Q.  Who  was  operating  that  gun,  when,  and  where  was  it? — 
A.  There  was  one  in  operation  at  Berwind  and  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Lombard  was  operating  it,  and  at  Forbes  a  fellow  by  tne  name  of 
Cunningham — that  is  all  of  the  machine  guns  I  ever  seen  in  operaticm. 

Q.  When  was  the  one  at  Forbes  operated  and  when  was  the  one  at 
Berwind  operated? — A.  This  battle  at  Forbes — the  17th — or  s<Hne- 
thing  like  that,  wasn't  it?  Another  one  about  the  27th  or  28th  of 
October;  something  like  that, 

Q.  How  long  was  that  machine  gun  fired  at  Forbes  at  any  one 
time? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Did  not  you  stay  as  long  as  the  so-called  battle  continued? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  shooting  continue  until  dark  from  the  machine  gun? — 
A.  Not  quite  as  long;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  it — ^how  near  to  dark? — A.  Well,  it  was 
close 

Q.  Did  it  rain  severely  that  afternoon? — A.  Yes;  it  was  raining 
hard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  women  or  children  in 
that  camp  while  the  shooting  was  being  done  in  the  direction  of  the 
tent  colony  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  at  the  time. 

.  Q,  Did  you  remonstrate  against  this  continuous  firing  into  the 
tents  that  afternoon? — A.  Well,  they  was  practically — most  of  the 
firing  was  from  the  ditches,  it  was  not  from  the  tents.  Of  course,  if 
they  continued  to  fire  from  the  tents  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
fire. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Cunningham  to  stop  shooting  into  those  tents 
at  any  time  that  afternoon? — A.  I  don't  tnink  I  did. 

Q.  Did  vou  make  any  arrests  that  afternoon  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Or  tnat  night? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  next  day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  We  were  not  able  to  make  any  arrests  that  day 
or  the  next  day  either,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Not  even  with  the  rapid-firing  gun  at  your  command  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  two  rapid-firing  guns.  How  many  shots  were  fired  from 
the  rapid-firing  gun  that  afternoon? — A.  I  could  not  possibly  say; 
possibly  four  or  five  hundred. 

Q,  Did  you  see  Mr,  Johnson  come  up  the  road  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  shots  are  fired  a  minute  from  one  of  those  guns 
when  in  action? — A.  Probably  three  or  four  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  minutes  was  the  gun  in  operation  that  afternoon  ? — 
A.  Oh,  a  very  short  time;  now  and  then  a  shot  would  be  fired; 
it  was  not  in  operation  any  length  of  time — ^about  a  half  a  minute 
or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Well,  did  they  stop  when  they  ran  out  250  shots  or  some- 
thing like  that? — A.  Just  a  few  shots  fired  and  then  they  would 
stop  and  fire  again,  if  necessary.  They  didn't  keep  any  continuous 
firing  up. 

Q.  TTiev  would  stop  when  it  was  necessary  to  reload,  and  then 
go  on  ? — A.  Probably  shot  10  or  15  shots  and  stopped. 

Q,  You  mean  shells  or  shots? — A.  Shells. 

Q,  Now,  do  you  mean  250  rounds? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  talking 
about  one — — 
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Bv  Mr.  Au8nK : 

Q,  How  many  times  will  one  of  these  ffuns  shoot  without  being 
reloaded  ?— A.  They  work  automatically ;  there  is  a  belt  of  250  shells, 
and  th^  run  right  through. 

Q.  With  the  experience  of  firing  those  guns  in  these  various  bat- 
tles, how  many  times  would  you  have  to  shoot  to  kill  a  man? — ^A. 
You  wouldn^t  nave  to  shoot  but  once  if  you  hit  him. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  fire  them? — ^A.  I  oouldn't  tell  you 
that. 
Q.  About  a  thousand? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think. 
Q.  Five  hundred? — A.  Probably. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  were  shooting  to  kill,  all  right,  that  afternoon,  weren't 
vou? 

* 

Mr.  NoRTHccTT.  We  admit  that;  certainly  we  were;  what  would 
they  be  shooting  for? 

Q.  How  many  of  those  rapid-firing  gims  were  ever  in  the  com- 
munity?— A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  known  of? — A.  Two  or  three. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  one  being  placed  in  the  streets  of 
Trinidad  and  pointed  at  citizens ^A.  Not  as  citizens. 

Q.  You  mean  foreigners? — A.  Foreigners  and  visitors. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  to  point  rapid-firing  guns  at  visitors? — ^A.  I 
d<m't  think  it  is  customary. 

Q.  Was  it  customary  to  point  rapid  firing  guns  at  foreigners  and 
citizens,  as  I  understood  you  a  moment  ago?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  and  where  was  it  located  ? — A.  I  expect  I  can  probably 
tell  you  what  you  refer  to,  if  I  may. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  when  and  where  the  machine  guns  were 
located — ^just  give  me  the  location  and  date  first. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  object.    The  witness  has  got  a  right  to  explain. 

Mr.  CofiTiGAN.  He  shall  have  the  right  and  opportunity  to  tell 
his  story.    I  want  this  question  answered  first. 

Chairman  Foster.  Let  him  answer  the  question. 

Q.  When  and  where  were  the  machine  guns  located — ^give  me  the 
location  and  date. — ^A.  When  and  where? 

Q.  Yes;  and  on  what  date? — A.  I  could  not  say;  I  don't  recall. 

Q.  About  what  day  of  the  month,  if  you  can  locate  it? — ^A.  I 
could  not  say  that  without  going  back  to  the  record. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  ? — A.  No ;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  strike  was  called! — A.  No;  it  was  after  the 
strike  was  called  all  right;  I  know  that. 

Q.  Now  I  said  that  I  would  give  you  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
circumstance,  and  you  may  do  so. — A.  I  will  tell  you  why  this  gun 
was  in  the  streets.  There  were  about  50  or  52  men,  I  believe  it  was, 
who  took  charge  of  the  McLoughlin  mine  over  there  and  stopped  the 
operations  of  the  mine,  and  I  went  over  there  with  7  or  8  deputies, 
and  also  took  a  machine  gun  along  in  the  automobile,  and  took  these 
fellows  and  walked  them  back  from  the  McLoughlin  mine.  About 
500  fellows.  Bob  Uhlich,  I  don't  believe  he  [referring  to  Mr.  Lawson 
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in  the  audience],  was  there,  but  he  was  there  later — they  came  up — 
about  Fourth  Street,  and  about  500  or  600  of  them  tried — we  only 
had  7  or  8  deputies — they  tried  to  mix  in  with  these  prisoners  that 
we  were  bringing  in  to  jail.  We  kept  them  back,  and  then  there 
was  a  crowd  gathered  up  there  and  the  machine  gun  set  out  in  the 
automobile  next  to  the  jail  for  the  protection  of  any  raid  that  they 
would  happen  to  make  on  the  jail.     That  was  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  It  was  pointed  away  from  the  jail,  of  course? — A.  The  gun 
was  there,  I  believe  in  the  machine,  if  I  am  not  wrong — yes;  it  sat 
in  the  machine. 

Q,  Now  this  was  what  was  known  as  tlie  armored  automobile,  or 
death  special? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  And  the  gun  was  pointed,  of  course — ^you  said  it  was  to  protect 
the  jail — it  was  pointed  away  from  the  jail  and  at  the  people  in  the 
street? — A.  Well,  it  was  standing  in  the  street — I  could  not  say 
which  way  it  was  pointed. 

Q,  Was  it  loaded? — A.  I  could  not  say  that.  I  presume  it  was. 

Q.  Now  do  you  desire  the  committee  to  understand  that  the  only 
people  in  the  street  were  foreigners  or  visitors  and  that  none  of  them 
were  citizens? — A.  Why,  I  could  not  say — probably  some  of  them 
were  citizens — I  could  not  say,  because  there  was  quite  a  crowd  of 
them. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Was  it  a  mixed  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children  ? — A.  Yes. 
some  women — that  is,  there  was  quite  a  few  there  around  the  jail- 
just  sight-seers  probably — some  women.  But  when  they  first  met 
us  up  there  at  Fourth  Street  they  was  all  men. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  How  manj^  men  did  you  arrest  at  that  mine? — A.  I  think  52. 
Q.  All  violating  the  law? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Wasn't  the  number  thirty  some  instead  of  fifty  some  ? — A.  No, 
sir,  I  think  it  was  fifty-two;  I  am  not  sure  but  it  was  fifty  some  odd. 

Q.  You  desire  now  to  modify  the  answer  you  gave  a  while  ago 
that  there  were  no  citizens  at  whom  the  gun  was  pointed  ? — ^A.  I  am 
sure  there  was  some  citizens — ^that  is,  probably  spectators,  sight- 
seero. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  What  did  you  arrest  this  man  for? — A.  For  stopping  the 
operation  of  the  McLaughlin  mine. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  try  any  of  them  at  any  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  be- 
lieve they  were  tried. 

Q.  Not  you,  but  whether  the  courts  did? — A.  It  was  taken  care  of. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  tried,  and  how  many? — A. 
There  were  some  of  them  that  were  tried — ^I  believe  quite  a  few  of 
them  that  had  arms. 

Q.  Were  they  tried  for  carrying  arms? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  the  rest  let  go? — ^A.  I  believe  they  were.  I  believe 
that  they  wasn't  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Would  the  committee  lik«  the  facts? 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  I  have  got  all  I  want. 

Q.  How  far  do  these  rapid-firing  guns  shoot,  Mr.  Martin? — A. 
I  couldn't  tell  you  that.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  About  3  miles? — A.  I  think  probably  a  couple  of  miles. 

Q.  Probably  kill  at  3  miles? — ^A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  They  shoot  the  Regular  Army  bullet 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Governor^  Mr.  Felts,  who  testified  before  you 
came  in,  went  right  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  rapid-firing  guns. 

Oiainnan  Foster.  I  think  the  record  shows  that. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTP.  Their  killing  distance,  and  how  far  they  would 
carry,  etc. 

Q.  Are  there  any  guns  in  this  community  which  are  known  as 
pom-pom  guns,  and  how  do  they  differ  from  the  rapid-firing  guns? — 
A.  I  don't  know.    Don't  know  anything  about  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  pom-pom  gun  spoken  of? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  ever  heard  it  mentioned  ?  Are  there  any  guns 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  cannon  in  Las  Animas  County  that  ever 
came  to  your  notice  as  deputy  sheriff? — A.  None  that  1  know  of, 
except  the  militia  probably  have  some  of  them. 

Q.  Did  3^ou  ever  see  a  gun  in  the  nature  of  a  cannon,  or  pom-pom 
gun,  or  something  of  that  sort  at  Tabasco  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  charge  of  the  militia  there? 

(No  response.) 

Q.  Did  vou  say  " No  "  to  that?— A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  ever  saw  something  approximating  a 
camion  at  Tabasco  in  charge  of  the  militia. — A.  No,  sir;  I  never. 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  I  am  almost  through,  I  think,  with  the  witness.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  my  notes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question :  When  you  get  that  list 
which  you  say  you  are  going  to  hand  to  us,  will  you  maEe  a  note  on 
it  opposite  the  names  of  those  men  who,  to  your  knowledge,  are 
Baldwin-Felts  men,  and  in  addition  those  men  whose  appointment 
was  recommended  to  you  by  Baldwin-Felts?  I  want  to  see  how 
many  Baldwin- Felts  people  you  appointed. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  May  we  also  ask.  If  r.  Byrnes 

The  Wftness.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  get  the  sheriff  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  understand ;  you  can't  do  what  the  sheriff  won't  do. 

The  WrrNESs.  I  can  give  you  what  I  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Give  me  what  you  know  about  it.  Do  the  best 
you  can. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Where  is  the  sheriff? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  California. 

The  WrrNESs.  I  think  he  will  be  here  probably  to-morrow — not 
later  than  Sunday. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  Give  us  what  you  know. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  May  I  ask  the  witness  also  to  tabulate,  in  cases 
where  he  knows,  whether  the  deputy  sheriffs  came  from  Texas  or  New 
Mexico? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Or  any  other  State. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Just  as  near  as  you  can,  give  the  information  you 
have.    If  you  haven't  got  the  information,  just  say  "  No." 
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By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  gave  an  incident  of  visiting  Ludlow  to  arrest — ^Ludlow 
tent  colony — to  arrest  some  man  there,  you  spoke  of  as  a  Greek.— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  talked  with  him  in  person  that  day,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  show  him  any  warrant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Why  didn't  you  arrest  him? — A.  That  was  it;  there  was  too 
many  for  me.    It  wasn't  him ;  it  was  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  You  went  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  making  any  effort  to  take  him  with  you? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  didn't  even  start  a  fight? — A.  No.  It  would  have  be«i 
very  foolish  to  start  a  fight  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  by 
myself. 

Q.  Did  yoii  ask  any  of  the  leading  men  there — the  leaders  in 
charge,  Mr.  Lawson  or  anj^one  else — to  turn  tliis  man  over  to  you?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  ask? — A.  John  Wennberg. 

Q.  And  anybody  else  ? — A.  I  believe  he  was  the  only  one  that  was 
around  there. 

Q.  AVhat  did  Mr.  Wennberg  say? — A.  I  was  with  Mr.  Wenn- 
berg quite  a  while,  and  he  told  me  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
was  to  get  out  of  there;  those  fellows  was  on  the  warpath;  they 
would  kill  me  if  I  didn't ;  and  I  took  his  word. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  Mr.  Lawson  to  turn  him  over? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not.    He  wasn't  there,  I  believe. 

Q.  The  men  didn't  do  you  any  harm,  did  they — any  physical 
harm — that  afternoon? — A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Q.  These  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  were  not  on  the  warpath 
that  afternoon,  as  far  as  you  were  concerned,  were  they? — A.  Well, 
they  just  told  me  I  couldn't  take  him,  and  I  took 

Q.  Who  told  you — Mr.  Wennberg? — A.  Some  of  the  Greeks  there 
in  the  bunch,  and  Mr.  Wennberg  told  me  himself  to  not  take  him  out, 
because,  he  said,  "  These  fellows  are  in  a  bad  humor.  If  you  try  to 
take  that  fellow  out  you  are  going  to  get  hurt." 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  didn't  say  anything  to  you,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, did  they?— A.  Who  is  that? 

Q.  These  people  didn't  say  that  you  shouldn't  take  that  man?— A 
This  Greek ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  produced  him,  brought  him  to  you?— 
A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  And  showed  him  to  you;  isn't  that  the  fact? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Wennberg  showed  him  to  me ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ordinarily  hesitate  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as  a 
deputy  sheriff  because  some  men  around  are  liSely  to  object  to  your 
making  an  arrevSt? — A.  I  don't,  generally,  if  there  are  not  too  many- 
only  one  or  two;  I  never  look  back  in  case  there  are  seven  or  eight 
hundred. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  at  Ludlow  colony  that  day  ? — A.  I 

couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Were  there  seven  or  eight  hundred  ? — A.  I  know  there  was  a 

lot  of  them. 
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Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tliere  were  a  good  many  less  than  seven  or 
eight  hundred? — A.  There  miglit  have  been.  There  might  have 
been  that  many. 

Q.  Von  are  just  simplv  drawing  on  your  imagination  and  making 
a  dtduction? — A.  Anywhere  from  four  himdred  to  a  thousand. 

Q.  You  judge  anvwhere  from  four  hundred  to  a  thousand? — A. 
leSjSir. 

Q.  Was  that  because  they  were  so  active,  that  one  man  looked  like 
two?— A.  ^Tiere  there  are  seven  or  eight  hundred,  and  all  armed,  as 
well  as  you  are,  generally  a  little  better,  it  don't  look  very  good  to 
you;  when  you  go  against  seven  or  eight  hundred,  I  think*  a  man  is 
very  foolish. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Would  you  try  to  take  1  from  25  men  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  If  you  were  by  yourself? — A.  No,  sir;  not  if  tney  were  armed. 

Bv  Mr.  CosnoAN : 

Q.  These  men  were  not  menacing  you,  were  they  i  They  were  not 
pointing  guns  at  you,  and  shaking  their  fists  in  your  face? — A.  They 
just  simply  told  me  I  couldn't  take  him,  and  I  said,  "  All  right." 

Q.  Who  told  you  that? — A.  Some  of  those  Greeks. 

Q.  Were  thej'  talking  in  English? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  talked 
English. 

^  How  many  of  them  told  you  that  you  couldn't  take  him? — A.  I 
couldn't  say  that. 

Q.  One  or  two  ? — A.  Two  or  three  times  I  was  told. 

Q.  Two  or  three  times,  by  two  or  three  different  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  trying  to  arrest  him  then  for? — A.  I  couldn't 
say  at  the  present  time  just  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  Don^t  you  know  what  the  charge  was  against  him  ? — A.  I  be- 
lieve  they  were  holding  him  there  under — the  strikers,  as  false  im- 
prisonment. 

Mr.  AusTLK.  We  didn't  hear  the  answer. 

The  WrrxEss.  I  say  he  was  held  there  against  his  will  in  the  tent 
colony  by  the  strikers. 

Q.  Yoo  were  not  trying  to  arrest  him;  you  were  trying  to  release 
him?— A.  I  think  I  had  a  warrant  for  him.     I  believe  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sfure? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  that  I  had. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  did  not  have  a  warrant,  and  you  didn't 
show  TOUT  wan^nt? — A.  I  had  a  John  Doe  warrant,  I  believe,  for  him. 

Q.  bid  you  show  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  exhibit  it? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — ^A.  To  him,  I  believe. 

Q.  Who  was  there  at  the  time;  who  saw  that  warrant? — A.  I 
f^dnt  sav  any  more  thiUi  I  guess  I  showed  it  to  him. 

Q.  You  had  no  witnesses  to  it,  except  this  man  ? — A.  1  believe  the 
<lcgqty  district  attorney  was  there. 

Q.  Who  is  he?— A.  Mr.  llalstctti. 

Q.  An  right,  We  Will  pr^ably  hear  from  Mr.  Ralston  latet  on  thut 
sok^.^A.  I  believe  thftt  he  was  there*  I  atn  pretty  sure  that 
he  ins. 

Q.  All  the  time  thai  Ibis  was  going  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he 

Wig. 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  some  men  in  front  at  Ludlow  being  "rifled*'— 
meaning  "bearing  rifles" — to  use  Judge  Northcutt's  word;  these 
were  what  are  known  as  the  police  of  the  Ludlow  tent  colony,  aren't 
thev?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  police  of  the  Ludlow  tent  colony  pointed 
out  to  vou — the  police  force  ? — A.  I  see  them  along  there,  along  the 
fence  there,  with  rifles. 

Q.  Did  tney  have  any  stars  on  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  any  stars. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  close  enough  to  see? — A.  They  may  have  had; 
I  didn't  see  them. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  I^et  me  ask  you  this,  while  counsel  is  looking  at  his  notes,  to 
save  time :  Something  has  been  said  somewhere  by  somebody  in  this 
hearing  about  the  deputy  sheriffs  acting  under  the  orders  of  this 
man  Felts.  Did  you  issue,  or  did  the  sheriff  issue,  any  orders  to  the 
deputies  to  act  under  the  orders  of  this  man  Felts? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  you  think  so A.  I  say,  "  I  don't  think  so." 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  any  such  orders  from  the  sheriff? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  undersheriff  did  you  issue  any  such  orders  to  your  depu- 
ties?— A.  To  take  order  from  Felts? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  act  under  him?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Authorize  him  to  instruct  other  deputies  to  take  or  to  direct 
their  movements  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  When  that  train  went  up  the  valley  with  Mr.  Felts  on  board 
were  those  your  men  or  his? — A.  They  were  in  charge  of  me, 

Q.  Was  he  on  the  train  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Felts  acting  under  your  direction,  or  he  under  yours? — 
A.  I  was  in  the  charge  of  the  crew ;  the  whole  crew. 

Q.  You  were  the  one  that  was  giving  the  orders  to  him? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  deputy  sheriff,  and  you  were  his  boss,  were  you  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  When  you  arrived  at  Forbes,  after  the  shooting  had  cominenced, 
did  you  have  any  talk  with  anybody,  or  did  vou  just  simply  join  in 
the  shooting?    EHd  you  unload  your  gun ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  begin  to  shoot? — ^A.  When  we  got  there  the  shooting 
was  on. 

Q.  Did  you  begin  to  join  in  the  shooting?  Did  you  take  the  rifle 
off? — A.  I  got  the  rifle  and  lay  down  on  the  ground. 

Q.  What  did  you  shoot  at  ? — A.  I  don't  think  a  man  has  to  answer 
that  question,  does  he? 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  shot  at? 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  Tell  him.    If  you  shot  at  a  man,  tell  him  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  shoot  at  ? — A.  We  wasn't  shootii^  at  any  rabbits. 

Q.  What  did  you  shoot  at? — ^A.  As  a  matter  of  ^ct,  there  was  a 
battle  on  there,  and  there  was  always  shooting;  both  sides  shooting 
to  kill. 
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Q.  What  were  you  shooting  at,  the  men  in  the  trenches  or  the  men 
in  the  tents,  or  what? — A.  men  in  the  trenches  is  the  only  place  you 
could  see  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  fire? — A.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Q-  Did  you  shoot  into  the  tents  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say  whether  I  did 
or  not 

Q.  Shot  at  anything  that  you  cared  to  shoot  at  ? — A.  What  I  cared 
to;  yes— that  is,  in  a  way.  When  they  was  shooting,  firing  at  us,  why 
we  continued  to  fire. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  women  or  children  around? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
a  one. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  there  was  any  women  or  children  in  the 
tents  at  which  you  were  shooting? — A.  I  didn't  know,  but  I  had  an 
idea  there  wasn't. 

Q.  You  had  an  idea.  Where  did  you  get  your  idea  ? — A.  I  learned 
afterwards  there  wasn't. 

Q.  MTiere  did  you  get  your  idea?  You  found  that  out  afterwards. 
Did  you  see  any  children  coming  home  from  school  while  the  shoot- 
ing was  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  one  of  them  go  by  ? — A.  Two  or  three  of  them  went  by. 

Q.  Two  or  three  of  them^  went  by.  Did  they  stop  shooting  while 
the  children  were  going  by? — ^A.  No  shooting  going  on  then. 

Q.  None  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  know,  then,  that  one  of  the  little  girls  was  grazed 
by  a  bullet? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it.  You  didn't  see  her  after- 
wards?— A.  There  was  no  shots  fired  from  my  party  at  the  children. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shooting  at  Mr.  Dave  Johnson  when  he  went 
by,  or  in  that  vicinity? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  efforts  made  to  stop  him  as  he  drove  up? — 
A  We  tried  to  stop  him. 

Q.  Did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  hollered  at  him,  and  he  wouldn't  stop. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anyone,  after  ordering  him  to  stop,  shoot  in  his 
direction? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Y^'ou  were  not  watching  that,  or  were  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
stopped — I  hollered  at  him  myself,  tried  to  stop  him,  but  he  just 
contmued  on. 

Q.  Did  he  stop  ? — A.  No ;  he  didn't  stop ;  he  continued  on. 

Q.  Continued  on.  Who  was  the  fireman  on  the  engine  of  the 
steel  train  that  went  to  Ludlow  ? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  name ; 
there  was  two  or  three. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  of  the  names?    Were  you  yourself  the 

fireman  ?--!A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  one  of  them? — A.  Never  put  a  shovel  in. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  of  the  firing  that  morning? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  any  of  these  engines,  did  you  do  any  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time  during  the  strike  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  positive  about  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  positive  about 
diat 

Q.  You  said  this,  Mr.  Martin,  which  interested  me:  That  when 
Mr.  Lawson  asked  you  about  protecting  the  Ludlow  tent  colony, 
yoa  answercMl  that  you  thought  that  he  had  too  much  protecting?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  that?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  meant  it. 
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Q.  Had  you  ever  given  any  protection  to  the  Ludlow  tent  col- 
ony?— A.  It  never  n^ed  any.    They  had  too  mudi. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Grisham,  sheriff,  ever  given  any  protection  to  the 
Ludlow  tent  colony  ? — A.  They  never  n^ed  any. 

Q.  And  that  night,  after  your  talk  with  this  Greek,  you  and 
about  40  deputies  left,  didn't  you,  Ludlow  tent  colony  and  went  back 
toward  Trinidad  ?— A.  What  night  ? 

Q,  The  night  of  the  7th  of  October — the  time  that  Mr.  Laweon 
talked  to  you  about  protecting  the  Ludlow  tent  colony? — A.  We 
went  back  to  Trinidad. 

Q.  Yes.     Didn't  you  have  about  40  guards  with  you A.  No, 

sir. 

Q.  You  took  them  away  with  you,  didn't  you? — A.  We  had  the 
militia,  I  believe,  and  some  deputies;  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Were  the  militia  there  that  early — October  7? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  the  militia  were  there. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  take  those  men  back  with  you  that  night? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  this  talk  with  Mr.  Lawson,  in  which  he  asked  for  pro- 
tection?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  all  of  them,  every  man,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
took  them  back. 

Q.  Why  did  you  take  them  to  Trinidad? — A.  Well,  if  we  would 
have  left  them  out  there  they  would  have  been  buried  the  next 
morning,  because  they  would  have  been  killed. 

Q.  That  is  your  conclusion? — A.  Yes — what  I  honestly  believe. 
Forty  men,  to  put  them  out  there — these  fellows  was  bitterly  against 
them,  they  would  have  murdered  tliem  during  the  night. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  had  been  seriously  used  to  defend 
the  Ludlow  tent  colony  any  harm  would  have  befallen  them? — ^A. 
Why,  sure  there  would. 

Q.  That  is  your  best  judgment,  is  it? — ^A.  No  doubt  of  that  at  all. 
Of  course,  they  was  bitterly  against  them. 

Q.  They  were  as  a  matter  of  fact  being  used  to  protect  other  men 
and  other  property,  and  to  shoot  at  these  men,  were  they  not? — ^A. 
No,  sir,  they  were  used  to  protect  anyone,  and  they  was  used  to  pro- 
tect the  law  in  every  way  that  is  possible. 

Q.  What  property  dia  you  protect  witli  your  men  while  you  were 
at  Ludlow  tent  colony? — A.  I  wasn't  at  the  colony  with  these  men. 

Q.  What  property  aid  you  ever  protect  belonging  to  the  strikers? — 
,A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  line  up  and  point  your  guns  away  from  their 
property  at  other  people,  or  were  your  guns  always,  when  in  we^, 
pointed  at  the  strikers? — A.  Yes,  generally,  when  they  were  used 
they  was  pointed  at  the  strikers,  because  that  was  the  place — because 
they  was  always  the  ones  that  started  the  thing,  and  naturally  they 
would  be  pointed  that  way. 

Q.  You  were  always  taking  sides  against  the  strikers? — A.  I  take 
sides  with  nobody,  because  I  am  a  miner — worked  in  a  mine  for 
years.  I  have  nothing  against  the  miners;  they  arc  my  friends;  but 
when  they  violate  the  law,  of  course 

Q,  When  you  woriced  in  the  mines  ten  years  ago,  you  were  taking 
sides  against  the  strikers,  were  you  not? — A.  No,  air;  I  was  not 
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Q.  Were  yoii  not?  I  thought  you  testified  that  when  the  strike 
came  on  you  went  jn  as  a  strikebreaker? — A.  I  worked  in  the  mines. 
I  didn't  say  that  I  worked  as  a  strikebreaker.  I  worked  in  the 
mines, 

Q.  Was  there  a  strike  at  the  mine  in  which  you  worked  at  the 
time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  there  was, 

Q.  You  are  still  working  against  the  strikers,  aren't  you? — A. 
Xo,  sir,  I  am  not  working  against  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  belonged  to  a  union? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  union? — A.  The  United  Mine  Workers. 

Q.  What  year? — A.  Let's  see,  I  joined  the  United  Mine  Workers 
at  Oakley,  Wyo.,  about  five — let's  see — six  years  ago,  I  guess — close 
to  six  years  ago. 

Q.  That  was  out  of  this  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  thev  are  organized  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  a  State  where  they  are  recognized  and  where  contracts 
are  made  with  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  coal  operators? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Were  you  ever  a  union  man  in  this  State? — A.  No,  sir;  T  never 
was;  practically  never  held  positions  anywhere. 

Bv  Mr.  NoRTiic^uTT : 

Q.  Your  attention  was  called  to  a  notice  that  you  served  on  the 
Forbes  tent  colony  on  the  23d  of  October.  What  was  the  purpose 
in  serving  that  notice? — A.  To  avoid  trouble. 

Q.  On  the  17th  what  prompted  you  to  go  to  the  Forbes  tent  col- 
ony?— A.  They  were  firing  on  the  mines  that  day — firing  on  the 
Forbes  mine. 

Q.  That  is,  that  was  the  report  that  came  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  You  didn't  see  them  firing  on  the  mines? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  the  report 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  That  is  just  your  deduction  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  wanted  to  make  that  clear.  That  was  the 
report. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  party  that  went  to  the  Forbes  tent 
colony  on  the  l7th  of  October? — A.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  party. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  that  the  shooting  had  begun  before  you  got 
therc?-~A.  Oh,  the  17th? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  was — they  were  firing  on  the  deputies. 
Th«^  were  10  fellows,  as  stated  before,  was  dispatched  from  Ludlow 
at  the  section  house,  horseback,  and  they  got  tiiere  a  few  minutes — 
a  minute  or  two — before  we  arrived  in  the  automobiles.  There  were 
three  automobile  loads  went  from  town. 

Q.  You  were  in  charge  of  the  party,  but  you  didn't  get  there  when 
the  first  of  the  party  got  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  assume  control  of  the  party  after  you  got  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  dont  you  know  who  operated  that  machine  gun  ? — 
A  I  stated  who  operated  the  machine  gun  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  At  first  he  hesitated,  Mr.  Congressman.  There 
w«TB  two  machine  guns.  He  only  spoke  of  one  operator.  There  is 
still  some  defect  in  the  information. 
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The  Witness.  Not  on  that  day.    There  was  only  one  machine  gun. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q,  Wasn't  there  one  planted  on  the  ground  as  well  as  one  in  the 
auto? — A.  It  wasn't  in  operation;  it  wasn't  used. 
Q.  It  was  there? — ^A.   Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Standing  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  Who  had  charge  of  it? — A.  I  had  charge  of  it. 
Q.  Oh !    You  had  charge  of  it  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q,  Did  you  ever  fire  a  shot  from  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  some  one  had  been  sent  into  the  camp 
bef oreyou  got  there ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Who  sent  the  man  in? — ^A.  That  is  hearsay  with  me,  because 
I  don't 

Q.  Don't  know  that? — A.  There  will  be  a  party  on  the  stand, 
probably,  who  will  tell  you  all  about  that.    It  is  hearsay  with  me. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  parties  are  coming  on  the  stand? — 
A.  They  may  be.  The  parties  that  were  there  will  probably  be 
brought  up  here,  and  will  testify  to  that  fact. 

Q,  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  there  will  be  a 
party  on  the  stand,  that  is  expected  to  be  called,  who  will  testify  to 
these  facts? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Evans.  You  don't  know  who  sent  the  man  in  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  do  not.  That  was  just  a  few  minutes  before 
I  arrived  there. 

Mr.  Nortucutt.  We  will  place  the  man  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  SuTHERi^^ND.  That  gun  that  was  setting  on  the  ground  was 
all  equipped  and  ready  for  service,  was  it ? 

The  Witness.  I  believe  it  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Had  a  belt  of  cartridges  all  loaded  and  ready  to 
fire? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  found  you  didn't  need  to  put  both  of  them 
in  action  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  If  you  were  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Felts  had  testified  that  that 
gun  was  in  actual  operation  that  afternoon,  the  one  that  stood  on 

the  OTound  or  which  you  said  you  operated,  would  you  still A.  I 

didn't  say  that  I  operated  it. 

Q.  Of  which  you  were  in  charge,  then — would  you  still  say  that 
it  was  not  used  that  afternoon? — A.  If  it  was,  I  don't  recall  it.  I 
don't  think  there  was  a  shot  fired  out  of  it.  That  is  my  recollection. 
It  wasn't  used  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  your  recollection? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  that  it  was. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  is  the  original  of  that  notice  that  was 
served  on  the  people  in  the  Forbes  tent  colony  [handing  paper  to 
witness]  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is. 

(Thereupon  said  paper  was  marked  for  identification  "Miners 
Exhibit  No.  98.") 
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Q.  Is  that  your  own  writing  on  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  wrote  both  Mr.  Gnsham's  name  on  it  and  your  own,  did 
you?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Sam  S.  Smith,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  your  name. — A.  Sam  S.  Smith. 

Q.  Your  residence? — A.  Trinidad,  Colo. 

Q.  Business? — A.  Traveling  freight  agent  Colorado  &  Southern 


Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  in  the  town  or  rather  the  sta- 
tion of  Ludlow  on  October  7,  1913? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  Anything  unusual  take  place  there? — A.  Well,  while  No.  9 — 
our  train  No.  9,  mixed  passenger  train,  northbound — was  standing 
there,  there  was  some  shooting  going  on. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  that  shooting,  please.  First,  where 
were  vou  at  the  time  of  the  shooting? — A.  When  it  commenced  I  was 
standing  there  in  front  of  the  depot  talking  to  our  agent  there,  and 
while  we  were  talking  there — the  train  was  standing  there — we  saw 
some  people  running  across  the  head  end  of  the  train  from  the  di- 
rection or  the  tent  colony  and  then  we  heard  some  shooting  and  we 
climbed  on  top  of  the  train  to  see  what  it  was  all  about  and  we  saw 
this  shooting  going  on. 

Q.  Where  were  the  parties  doing  the  shooting? — A.  They  were 
out  in  tlie  open  to  the  west  of  our  track,  along  about — down  along 
about  the  Hastings  road — where  the  road  crosses  our  track  and  goes 
to  Hastings,  and  they  were  running,  and  stopped  to  shoot,  and  then 
run  again,  and  shoot. 

Q.  Were  all  the  parties  down  there,  or  some  between  you  and  that 
point? — A.  They  were  all,  as  I  remember  it,  in  that  field  right  west 
of  our  tank. 

Q.  Any  parties  at  the  steel  bridge? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time; 
I  didn't  see  anybody. 

Q.  Who  were  these  parties  near  the  tank  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
who  they  were,  Judge,  but  they  were  runing  from  the  direction  of 
the  tent  colony. 

Q.  And  shooting  in  a  southerly  direction? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  were 
shooting  in  a  westerly  direction,  toward  the  road  that  runs  along 
the  face  of  the  hill  between  Hastings  and  Berwind  Canyon. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  they  were  shooting  at? — A.  They  appeared 
to  be  shooting  at  an  automobile. 

Q.  Was  the  fire  returned? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  the  fire  returned.  I 
was  looking  at  the  men  part  of  the  time  and  part  of  the  time  at  the 
automobile. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  I  wish  you  would  question  about  that  "  appear- 
ing to  be  shooting  "  at  the  automobile. 

Mr.  Nobthcutt.  I  will  let  you  do  that. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  Then  I  will  ask  that  it  be  stricken— what  appeared. 
The  witness  testified  that  they  appeared  to  be  shooting  at  the  auto- 
mobile.   I  ask  that  it  be  stricken. 
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Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  I  really  think  it  is  a  proper  answer,  a  proper 
statement.  He  can  draw  out  on  cross-examination  what  constitute 
that  appearance. 

Mr.  B^-RXES.  Wliat  direction  were  they  shooting,  Mr.  Witness? 

The  Witness.  They  were  shooting  in  a  westerly  direction,  toward 
the  road  that  runs  across  from  the  Hastings  to  the  Tobasco  Canyon. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Was  anybody  in  the  roadf 

The  Witness.  There  was  an  automobile  in  the  road. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Anyone  else  besides  the  automobile? 

Tlie  Witness.  I  didn't  see  anything  else. 

Q.  Any  men? — A.  There  were  apparently  men  in  the  automobile. 
You  could  see  them  from  where  I  stood. 

Q.  Anything  else  you  think  of  in  regard  to  that  shooting? — A.  I 
don't  recall  anything  else. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  the  battle  of  the  ninth — two  days  after? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  25th  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty-sixth  or  twenty-seventh  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  frequently  pass  up  and  down  the  road? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
every  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  you  saw  any  wariike 
preparations  at  various  places;  if  so,  where? — A.  Well,  at  various 
times  I  saw  men  with  gims. 

Q.  AVhere? — A.  At  the  Ludlow  tent  colony,  as  I  passed  by  on  the 
train. 

Q.  See  any  in  the  hills? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  went  up  in  the  hills. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  in  i-cgard  to  this  matter? — A.  That  is  all 
I  know. 

Mr.  Northc^ttt.  You  mav  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Costigan.  No  questions. 

W.  B.  Cunningham,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  W.  B.  Cunningham. 

Q.  Your  age? — A.  Sixt}^  years  of  age. 

Q.  Residence? — A.  Trinidad,  Colo. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here? — A.  Since  1879. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Superintendent  of  water 
service. 

Qi  For  what  company? — A.  The  Victor- American  Fuel  Co. 

Q.  State  where  your  duties  require  you. — ^A.  Mostly  at  Hastings 
and  Delagua. 

Q.  When  you  are  going  to  Hastings,  where  do  you  leave  the 
train? — A.  At  Ludlow. 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  any  experience  with  the  strikers  on  any 
of  vour  trips  out  there? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  it ;  give  the  time  if  you  can,  and  the 
place. — ^A.  It  was  on  the  26th  of  September^  we  left  on  th6  momii^ 
train;  I  think  the  train  was  late  that  morning:  we  arrived  at  Luo- 
low  something  a  little  after  9  o'clock ;  after  leaving  the  (drain  we  took 
the  hack  which  leads  to  Hastings;  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north 
the  road  crosses  the  railroad  tracks — ^that  was  close  to  the  tent  col- 
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ony;  after  crossing  the  railroad,  we  were  stopped  by  some  men;  one 
man  came  to  the  door  of  the  hack  and  he  triea  to  open  the  door.  I 
refused  to  open  the  door ;  I  had  hold  of  it ;  they  have  a  strap  which 
holds  the  door;  and  after  a  few  moments  I  released  the  strap  and 
asked  the  fellow  what  he  wanted.  He  says,  "  Where  are  j'ou  going?" 
I  says,  "  We  are  going  to  Hastings."  He  says,  "  Have  you  a  card  ?  " 
I  says,  "  I  have  not."  He  says,  "^Come  on,  get  out."  I  argued  with 
the  fellow  a  few  moments — perhaps  four  or  five  minutes,  and  there 
was  a  Mexican  standing  a  snort  aistance  from  him  looking,  and  he 
was  talking  with  this  fellow — I  didn't  understand  what  thev  were 
talking  about,  but  apparently  he  satisfied  him  that  we  were  all  right, 
and  the  fellow  released  his  hold  on  the  door,  and  I  supposed  it  was 
all  right,  and  I  asked  the  driver  to  drive  on,  and  just  at  the  moment 
there  was  a  man  on  either  side  of  the  hack,  with  a  rifle  commanded 
the  driver  to  stop,  stating  what  he  would  do  if  he  went  on.  And  at 
the  same  time  there  was  five 

Q.  What  did  he  state? — A.  Do  you  want  me  to  give  you  the  exact 
language,  as  I  heard  it? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Evans.  If  there  is  any  profanity  in  it,  don't  repeat  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  profanity  in  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  elunmate  that  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  You  can  say  that  he  swore  and  said 

Chairman  Foster.  Say  that  he  swore — ^iised  profane  language — 
and  said  to  you A.  At  that  moment  there  was  five  men 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  He  didn't  say  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Austin.  Leaving  out  the  profane  words,  what  did  the  man 
say? 

A.  He  said  he  would  kill  him. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  Go  ahead. 

A.  Then  there  was  five  men  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hack,  and 
each  man  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  there  was  no — no  one  was 
talking,  and  by  that  time  the  men  commenced  to  gather  around  the 
hack,  and  finally  we  decided  that  we  would  get  out,  and  we  got  out 
of  the  hack.  We  were  then  ordered  to  go  to  the  depot  and  the  hack 
was  ordered  to  go  to  Hastings.  We  were  followed  part  way  up  to  the 
depot  by  a  number  of  men  and  we  went  to  the  depot  and  remained 
Aere  until  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Were  these  men  armed? — ^A.  They  were. 

Q.  About  how  many  rifles  did  you  see  ? — A.  Oh,  it  would  be  a  hard 
matter  to  say.  It  seemed  as  though  every  man  had  a  gim — a  rifle,  or  a 
revolver;  some  of  them  had  two. 

Q.  Well,  approximate  the  number,  Mr.  Cunningham. — A.  Well,  I 
should  say  there  was  perhaps  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  men  around 
the  hack  or  near  there  when  we  got  out. 

Q.  What  number  of  them  were  armed? — A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say; 
I  imarine  they  all  had  guns ;  I  saw  a  good  many. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  similar  experiences? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  about  them. — ^A.  It  was  on  the  18th  day  of  October. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  We  were  making  the  same  trip;  that  is,  left 
Trinidad  in  the  morning;  arrived  at  Ludlow;  after  leaving  the  train 
^e  got  into  the  hack.  This  hack  happened  to  be  the  hack  which  goes 
to  Delagua,  one  which  carries  the  mail.  We  got  into  the  hack.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  platform  there  was  two  women  came  to  the  door — 
myself  and  another  party  were  in  the  hack — two  women  came  to  the 
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door  and  asked  us  where  we  were  goinc  and  we  told  them.  I  think 
they  asked  us  if  we  had  cards.  We  saianot.  Then  the  woman  i^ed 
me  what  my  business  was — what  I  was  going  there  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  this  woman  was? — A.  I  learned  afterwards 
her  name  was  Thomas. 

Q.  Go  ahead.  Do  you  know  where  she  lives?  Did  she  stop  at  the 
tent  colony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  she  is  the  same  woman  who  testi- 
fied here  the  early  part  of  last  week? — A.  I  don't:  I  wasn't  here. 

Q.  Go  ahead;  give  her  conversation. — A.  She  questioned  me  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  she  turned  to  another  partjr  that  was  in  the  hack. 
He  was  seated  by  the  door.  She  asked  him  his  business,  and  finally 
she  stated  to  him — caught  him  by  the  collar  and  told  him  to  get  out. 

Bv  Mr.  CosTioAN : 

Q.  Caught  you? — A.  No,  sir;  the  other  gentleman.  Then  about 
that  time  there  was  two  women  who  had  gotten  off  the  hack,  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  bunch  of  men  and  women  and  they  left  us 
and  then  went  with  the  crowd  who  had  the  two  women. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Did  the  witness  name  the  other  man  ? 

By  Mr.  Nortiicutt: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  other  man's  name? — A.  I  do. 
Q.  What  is  it?— A.  McMullen. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Did  the  woman  pull  this  other  man  out  of  the  hack? — A.  No, 
sir ;  she  didn't  get  him  out. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  woman's  suffrage? — A.  Well,  I  don't  believe 
the  women  suffer  verv  much  in  this  State. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  these  two  women  they  had  sur- 
rounded?— A.  Well,  they  were  going  toward  the  tents.  I  couldn't 
say  of  my  own  knowledge  where  they  went  to. 

Q.  Where  were  the  women  going  after  they  surrounded  them? — 
A.  I  understood  they  were  going  to  Delagua. 

Q.  Were  they  coming  toward  your  hack  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  gotten  m — started  to  get  in? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were 
within  10  or  15  feet  of  the  hack. 

Q.  Any  other  occurrence? — A.  Well,  this  particular  time  we  drove 
over  to  thepost  oflSce  and  got  the  mail.  I  think  there  were  three  sacks 
of  maiL  Tne  fellow  put  one  sack  of  mail  on  the  inside  of  the  hack. 
There  was  three  of  us  in  the  hack.  We  then  drove  on  down  to  the 
railroad  crossing.  Before  we  crossed  the  track  we  were  stopped  hy 
three  men.  Two  of  them  had  pistols  and  one  man  had  a  rifle.  He 
stood  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  team.  He  commanded  the  driver 
to  stop,  and  the  man  on  the  hack  was  the  owner  of  the  hack— seated 
beside  the  driver — ^his  name  was  Beneditti.  He  questioned  him  and 
asked  him  where  he  was  going,  if  he  had  a  card,  and  about  the  same 
old  story.  Well,  then  they  were  satisfied.  They  came  around  the 
rear  end  of  the  hack  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  King  had  gotten  out 
of  the  hack  and  he  had  the  door  open.  There  was  one  of  the  men 
who  was  an  American.  He  looked  in  the  hack  and  saw  the  mail 
sack  and  they  immediately  went  toward  the  tents. 
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Mr.  Austin.  Is  this  King  the  man,  who  was  on  the  stand,  who  was 
the  superintendent  of  some  railroad  ? 
Mr.  NoRTHCuTT.  No;  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Was  Beneditti  on  the  stand  ? 
Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Beneditti  was  on  the  stand  last  night. 
Chairman  Foster.  Did  you  say  this  hack  was  carrying  mail  ? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Foster  : 

Q.  I  would  like  for  you  to  repeat,  if  you  will,  when  they  looked 
in— they  stopped  you  and  looked  in  the  hack  ? 

Mr.  CosTioAN,  He  said  they  saw  the  mail  sack,  and  they  immedi- 
ately made  off. 

Chairman  Foster.  T  would  like  to  know  why  he  says  they  saw  the 
mail  sack. 

Q.  How  did  you  see  them? — A.  The  same  as  a  man  would  see 
anjrthing.  The  sack  was  there — sack  of  mail — ^the  T^.  S.  part  of  it 
was  showing  very  distinctly. 

Bv  Mr.  CosTiOAN : 

Q.  You  mean  it  was  where  he  could  see  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said 
he  saw  the  mail  sack. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  The  first  time  the  hack  was  held  up  there,  was  there  any  mail 
in  there  then  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  hack  didn't  carry  mail. 

Mr.  NoRTHcrTT.  That  was  the  hack  driver,  Bayes,  who  testified. 

Chairman  Foster.  Yes;  but  before  the  hack,  as  I  understand  it, 
this  hack  was  held  up  before  it  went  to  the  j>ost  office. 

Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  Ketarded  at  the  depot. 

By  Chairman  Foster  : 

Q.  It  wasn't  held  up  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Got  the  mail  to  the  post  office? — A.  And  then  started  toward 
the  camp. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes  : 

Q.  After  that  there  were  hacks  that  had  mail  in  them ;  were  they 
ever  stopped? — ^A.  Any  more  than  this  one  time? 

Q.  Well,  any  time. — A.  Only  just  as  I  have  related. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  This  hack,  at  that  time,  with  the  mail  in  it,  was 
stopped  at  the  railroad  crossing,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  How  long? 

Mr.  Austin.  It  was  stopped  at  the  crossing,  but  the  mail  wasn't 
put  on  until  after  it  left  the  crossing. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  understands  he  went  to  the  post 
office  and  got  the  mail  and  came  back  across  the  railroad,  and  the 
hack  was  stopped  and  the  man  looked  in  and  saw  the  mail  sack 
^as  in  there  and  then  went  back.    Is  that  the  correct  statement? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  How  long  was  the  hack  detained  there? — A.  Oh,  probably  6 
or  10  minutes. 

Q-  Any  conversation  other  than  what  you  have  related? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  That  was  a  conversation  with  Beneditti? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  one  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  occurrence  you  have  in  mind? — ^A.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  NoRTHci  TT.  You  may  cross-examine. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  You  said  you  didn't  know  whether  the  wou  en  suffered  in  this 
State;  do  vou  happen  to  know  whether  Mrs.  Thomas  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  militia  in  this  State? — A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  her  experience  on  the  day  of  the 
parade  in  this  city  ? — ^A.  I  (K)  not. 

Q.  Or  for  11  days  subseauent  thereto? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  the  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.? — 
A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  the  Stores -Company  owned  by  the 
Victor- American  Fuel  Co.  ? — A.  I  am  not 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  the  man  saw  the  mail  sack;  you  saw  him  looking  into 
the  stage? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  inferred  from  that  that  he  actually  saw  the  mail 
sack? — A.  I  am  not  very  positive  he  did  see  it.  He  couldn't  help  but 
see  it. 

Q.  I  say,  to  the  best  of  your  judgment  he  saw  it;  that  is  all  you 
know  about  it?  He  didnt  tell  you  that  he  saw  it? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  speak  to  him. 

Q.  He  didn't  tell  anybody,  then,  he  say  it? — A.  I  don't  know  what 
he  told  after  he  left. 

Q.  I  mean  while  he  was  there  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  What  sort  of  card  did  you  say  thejr  asked  for — card  or  pass 
from  the  militia? — A.  There  was  no  militia  in  the  district  at  that 
time. 

Q.  What  kind  of  card  did  they  ask  for? — A.  Union  cards. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  say — how  do  you  know  it  was  that — 
what  nakes  you  say  that? — ^A.  What  makes  me  say  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  AVhy,  the  man  undoubtedly  came  from  the  tents,  and 
he  was 

Q.  What  did  the  man  say — or  the  woman? — A.  He  asked 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  a  woman  asked  you  to  show  a  card,  too? — 
A.  She  didn't  ask  to  show  a  card ;  just  simply  asked  if  we  haa  a  card. 

Q.  Say  what  kind  of  a  card  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  she  meant  a  visiting  card  or  what 
kind  of  a  card? — A.  I  imagine  she  meant — I  knew  what  kind  she 
meant.    She  meant  a  union  card — I  would  judge  she  meant. 

Q.  You  were  just  imagining  that? 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  want  the  imaginations  of  the  witness  struck 
from  the  record.  The  facts  that  he  states  are  that  a  card  was  de- 
manded. It  is  up  to  the  committee  to  imagine  just  as  much  as  it 
wishes. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  ever  ask  for  a  card,  or  did  you  ever  hear 
anyone  mention  anything  about  a  union  card? — A.  The  first  ex- 
perience I  had  that  day,  the  man  that  was  at  the  door  asked  for  a 
card. 
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Q,  What  did  he  say — visiting  card  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he  didn't. 
Q.  Then,  you  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  card  he  meant  except 
what  vou  imagine? — A.  Well,  a  man's  imagination  is  pretty  strong. 
Q.  What  did  he  sav  on  the  subject? — A.  The  first  experience? 
Q.Yes.  •  ^ 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Did  he  ask  for  a  card  or  union  card? — A.  He  asked  as  to 
where  we  were  going.  I  said,  "  Hastings."  He  says,  "  Have  you  a 
card  ? "    I  says  not. 

Q.  Then,  he  didn't  say  union  card? — A.  I  inferred  what  he 
meant. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 
Q.  Couldn't  he  have  referred  to  a  pass? — A.  Hardly  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  militia  ? — A.  There  was  no  militia  in 
the  district  at  that  time.  This  was  the  26th  day  of  September — 
three  days  after  the  strike  was  called. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  gun? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  at  first,  but  he  did 
when  the  five  had  their  guns  pointed  in  the  hack. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  an  oflScer  of  the  peace? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
He  didn't  show  any  star. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  was  or  not  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  there  was  a  man  who  wasn't  a  member  of  the 
militia  or  an  officer  of  the  peace  had  a  gun  and  held  you  up? — 
A  I  mean  to  say 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  are  a  good  many  officers  there  if  they  were. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  What  is  the  water  system  with  which  you  are  connected?  Is 
that  owned  by  the  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  exact  title,  superintendent  of ^A.  Of  water 

service. 

Q.  What  do  you  do? — A.  I  look  after  supplying  the  towns  with 
water — ^pumping  stations. 

Q.  How  longliave  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Victor- American 
Fuel  Co.?— A.  Since  1887. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Was  that  man  McMullen  in  the  hack  when  Mrs.  Thomas  caught 
him  bv  the  collar? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  t^as  she  out  on  the  ground  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  reached  in  through  a  window A.  No,  sir;  through  the 

door. 

Q-  The  door  was  open? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  high  was  the  floor  of  the  hack  above  the  ground  ? — 
A  Perhaps  about  14  or  16  inches. 

Q-  He  must  have  leaned  his  head  out  in  order  to  give  her  a  chance 
to  take  hold  of  his  collar? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  tall  is  she? — A.  She  is  rather  a  short  woman. 

Q.  And  could  she  get  hold  of  his  collar  and  she  on  the  ground 
and  she  a  small  wcHnan  ? — A.  There  is  steps  on  the  hack. 
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Q.  You  said  she  was  on  the  ground  then ;  that  she  was  not  on  the 
steps. — A.  Well,  she  might  have  been  standing  on  the  ground  or 
stejos.    There  is  a  platform  at  the  depot  there. 

Q.  Did  she  drag  him  out? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Was  she  a  relative  of  Mr.  McMuUen  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  she  do — ask  him  to  attend  a  card  party 
or  what  did  she  do — politely  ask  him  to  attend  a  card  party  or  what 
did  she  say? 

Mr.  NoRTHCtJTT.  What  did  she  say  to  him  ? 

A.  She  said,  "  Come  on  and  get  out." 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Just  wanted  to  talk  to  him,  didn't  she? — A.  She  had  been  talk- 
ing to  him. 
Q.  She  had  been? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Northcutp: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  she  had  been  saying  to  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  I  related  that  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  I  don't  recall  it.  Do  you  [speaking  to  the  committee]  want 
to  hear  it? 

Mr.  Costigan.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  True.  If  he  recited  it  it  is  not  necessary  to  state 
it  again  unless  you  want  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  No.  no. 

Q.  You  spoke  oi  a  man  by  the  name  of  King  being  in  the  hack 
when  they  asked  you  to  stop  the  second  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  business? — ^A.  He  is  deputy  State  coal  inspectOT. 

Q.  What  if  anything  did  he  say  in  your  presence  about  strikers  on 
that  occasion? — A.  I  think  he  said  it  was  pretty  rough,  and  after 
we  got  into  the  hack  and  started  for  the  camp  he  says,  "  I  can  tell  the 
governor  that  they  had  guns." 

Q.  But  that  wasn't  said  to  the  strikers,  was  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  care  anything  about  that. — ^A.  What  he  said  to  the 
strikers  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  hear  any  conversation  between  him 
and  the  strikers. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  What  date  was  this? — A.  What  date? 
Q.  Yes.— A.  Thirteenth  of  October. 
Mr.  Costigan.  That  is  all. 
(Witness  excused.) 

James  H.  Wilson  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A,  James  H.  Wilson. 
Q.  ^^Hiere  do  you  reside? — A.  Trinidad. 
Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Insurance  agent. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here? — A.  About — nearly  32  years 
in  the  county. 
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Q-  State  whether  or  not  you  had  anything  to  do  with,  or  any  ofl5- 
(dal  position  or  position  of  responsibility,  during  this  last  strike. — 
A-  I  had. 

Q-  The  present  strike,  I  mean.    What  was  it. 
Q.  The  present  strike,  I  mean.    What  was  it? — A.  I  was  deputy 
sheriff. 

Q.  Did  you  have  charge  of  a  squad  of  men  ? — A.  I  had  charge  of 
the  camp  at  Ludlow. 

Q.  Oi  the  camp — not  of  the  men  ? — ^A.  Not  of  the  men. 

Q.  Then  you  weren't  in  authority  over  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  Ludlow  ?— A.  At  Ludlow. 

Q.  When  did  this  begin?— A.  We  went  there  on  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  squad  of  men  there? — ^A.  To  try 
to  Dreser\'e  the  peace. 

Q.  Any  experience  about  that  date  in  your  efforts  to  preserve  the 
peace — let  me  go  direct  to  the  point — well,  first,  what  were  the  con- 
ditions there  around  Ludlow? — A.  Well,  there  had  been  several 
fights  between  the  strikers  and  some  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  in  the 
camp. 

Q.  How  far  was  your  place,  where  you  were  located,  from  the 
strikers'  colony? — ^A.  I  should  judge  about  half  a  mile  probably — a 
little  more, 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Forbes  tent  colony  on  the  17th  of  October?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  go  there? — A.  I  was  called  to  the  phone  by 
Mr.  McDermott  at  the  Huerfano  Coal  Co.'s  mine  office,  and  Mr. 
Grisham  said  for  to  send  10  men  to  Forbes;  that  the  strikers  were 
firing  on  the  mine  office  and  houses  in  the  camp. 

Q-  Go  ahead;  did 'you  do  it? — A.  Yes;  I  didn't  have  any  person 
th^e  who  knew  where  Forbes  was  located ;  consequently  I  haa  to  go 
with  th^DQ  to  show  where  Forbes  was. 

Q.  You  went  with  them  as  a  guide? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  in  authority  over  that  crowd  of  men? — A. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Cooper. 

Q.  Was  he  along? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  aheiid. — A.  There  was  12  altogether  that  went  over  horse- 
back, and  when  we  got  within  possibly  a  mile  and  a  half  or  a  mile 
(»f  the  tent  colony  we  could  hear  a  great  deal  of  shooting  up  in  the 
Forbes  Canyon. 

Q.  Was  that  the  canyon  into  which  you  were  going? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Wlien  we  got  nearer  the  tent  colony  there  was  a  number  of  men 
came  in  off  the  hills  from  behind  the  tents  with  gims  in  their  hands. 
They  stopped  out  opposite  the  tent  colony,  and  we  rode  up  within 
posably  250  or  300  yards,  when  two  or  three  of  them  dropped  down 
on  their  knees  and  pointed  their  rifles  or  guns  toward  us.  Well,  we 
stopped,  dismounted,  and  some  of  the  men  got  into  an  irrigating 
ditch  that  was  there — a  little  dry  ditch 

Q.  Just  a  moment,  please.  tJould  you  show  on  this  plat  about 
where  your  position  was?  [Witness  consults  map.] — A.  We  rode 
over  by  the  aepot  and  rode  up  along  the  road.  We  rode  along — we 
was  within  probably  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  tent  colony 
when  they 
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Mr,  NoRTHcuTT.  I  am  afraid  you  are  getting  confused. 

A.  We  came  up  this  little  dry  irrigating  cutch  [indicating] ;  we 
came  up  about  to  that  ditch  when  some  of  them — of  the  men  in 
front  of  the  tent  colony — dropped  to  their  knees  and  pointed  their 
guns  toward  us.  We  stopped  then  and  dismounted.  Most  of  the 
men  turned  their  horses  loose  and  got  into  this  ditch. 

Mr.  XoRTiicuTT.  The  witness  refers  to  the  irrigation  ditch  near 
where  it  leaves  the  arroya,  as  shown  on  the  plat. 

A.  (Continuing.  And  then  some  of  the  men  at  the  tent  colony — 
one  oi  the  men  at  the  tent  colony,  waving  a  white  cloth  or  hand- 
kerchief, beckoned  for  us  to  come  up. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Was  that  prior  to  any  firing? — A.  Prior  to  any  firing. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  The  witness  said  there  had  been  some  heavy  firing 
before  he  came  into  the  canyon. 

The  Witness.  Up  in  the  canyon.  We  could  hear  the  firing  up 
in  Forbes  Canyon. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  the  tent  colony  ?  You  say  "  up  in  the 
canyon."— A.  I  should  judge  that  the  firing  would  probably  be  a 
half  a  mile  or  more  away  from  the  tent  colony. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  Go  on,  then. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Now,  to  start  you,  when  you  saw  the  man  in  front  of  the  tent 
colony  waving  a  white  handkerchief  or  rag  what  did  you  do? — ^A. 
I  said :  "  It  seems  like  they  want  us  to  come  up."  Mr.  Kennedy 
said :  "  I  will  eo  up." 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Kennedy? — A.  He  was  one  of  the  men — cme  of 
the  deputy  sheriffs  that  was  with  me  at  Ludlow. 

Q.  And  made  that  trip  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  He  laid  down  his  rifle,  took  his  six-shooter  out 
and  laid  it  down  opposite  it,  and  started  up.  He  had  gotten  up 
possibly  a  third  of  the  way  when  there  was  a  single  shot  fired  up  in 
the  direction  of  the  tent  colony,  and  I  turned  around  to  the  men  in  the 
ditch  and  said,  "  Don't  fire,  because  that  shot  didn't  come  from  this 
way,"  and  Mr.  Kennedy  hesitated  when  the  shot  was  fired,  but  im- 
mediately turned  around  and  started  up  again  toward  the  colony. 
He  was  iip  there  probably,  oh,  not  over  a  minute,  when  there  was 
another  shot  fired,  and  immediately  after  that  there  was  a  volley 
fired  which  struck  all  around  in  front  of  where  we  were,  some  over  us 
and  some  in  front  of  where  the  men  were  in  the  ditch. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Could  you  see  who  was  doing  the  shooting,  what  direction  it 
came  from  ? — A.  It  came  from  the  tent  colony. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  smoke  ? — A.  No ;  I  didn't  notice  the  smoke,  but 
could  tell  by  the  reports  from  what  direction  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 
Q.  Could  you  see  the  men  who  were  firing? — A.  Could  see  the  menj 
yes. 
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Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  wasn't  dose  enough  to  rec- 
ognize any  of  thein« 

Q.  Were  they  men  on  the  hills  or  at  the  tent  colony  ? — ^A.  Men  at 
the  tent  colony. 

Q.  Did  you  see  their  mins  and  rifles? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  Which  way  were  tney  pointed  ? — A.  Toward  us. 

Q.  Were  they  the  men  in  the  tents  or  out  in  front  of  the  colony  ? — 
A.  Out  in  front. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  firinjj  started,  what  did  Kennedy  do  ? — A.  The 
last  I  saw  of  him  at  that  time  he  was  just  in  front,  in  with  the  bundi 
of  men  up  at  the  colony. 

By  Mr.  SuTHERiiAND : 

\Q.  Where  is  Kennedy  now? — A.  I  don't  know. 
Mr.  NoRTHcurr.  He  will  be  here  this  afternoon  and  on  the  stand. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  Go  ahead. — ^A.  When  the  volley  was  fired  from  up  there  the  men 
that  was  with  me  returned  the  fire.  I  think  they  had  fired  possibly 
two  rounds,  or  about  that,  when  I  heard  machine-gun  firing.  I  im- 
mediately got  back  on  my  horse 

Q.  Where  was  the  machine  gun  located  from  where  you  were? — 
A.  It  was  behind  us. 

Q-  How  far? — ^A.  Oh,  I  should  judge  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards. 

Q.  You  say  you  got  on  your  horse  immediately  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  Went  back  to  the  machine  mn  to  ask  them  to 
stop,  or  to  teti.  them  that  Kennedy  was  up  in  there.  At  the  time, 
or  Defore  I  got  back  there,  I  had  looked  back  and  saw  Kennedy 
running  toward  our  camp,  so  didn't  say  anything  to  them  about  it. 
I  got  off  my  horse  at  the  back  of  the  armored  car  and  came  up  on 
the  left  side  of  it,  and  was  standing  holding  my  horse  by  the  lines, 
with  my  left  hand  on  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  talking  to  'Sir.  Fulton, 
when  a  shot  hit  my  horse  and  killed  it.  After  my  horse  was  killed  1 
went  down  along  tne  road. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  did  you  horse  drop  at  that  point? — A.  He 
made  a  jump  in  the  air,  or  possibly  two,  and  then  fell  oyer.  He  got 
up  and  stagg^ed  up  the  road  probably  80  or  40  yards  and  then  tell 
over  dead. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — ^A.  I  then  went  down  along  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road, and  I  heard  some  person  say,  "  We  should  get  a  doctor,"  and 
I  asked  if  any  person  was  hurt,  and  they  said,  "  Yes."  Bradley  was 
hurt,  so  I  immediately  went  down  to  the  depot — the  C.  &  S. — and 
telephoned  to  Dr.  Lee  and  Berwind  and  Dr.  Woods  at  Forbes  to 
come  down,  that  Mr.  Bradley  was  wounded. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  shooting  last? — A.  Oh,  I  should  judge  an 
hour  and  a  half  that  they  were  there — possibly  longer. 

Q.  After  it  was  oyer  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  went  back  to 
Ludlow. 

Q.  Is  that  practically  all  of  this  battle,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  How  badly  injured  was  this  man  Bradley,  if  he  was  injured? — 
A.  Why,  I  learned  afterwards  he  was  shot  through  the  groin  and 
was  confined  here  in  the  hospital  for  some  time. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  he  was  shot? — A.  Not  until  after  he 
came  out  of  the  hospital. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  battle  in  which  you  had  any  participation? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  was  going  to  ask  now  many  were  hit  on  the 
other  side,  if  any  ? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Didn't  see  anyone  fall  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  When  was  the  next  battle? — A.  I  think  it  was  on  October  25. 

Q.  Tell  about  it. — A.  Just  before  that  afternoon  local  of  the  C.  A 
S.  got  into  Ludlow  there  was,  I  think,  eight  men  who  started  over 
on  horseback  to  the  depot.  They  had  gotten  just  a  short  ways  from 
the  section  house  when  they  were  fired  on  from  the  hills.  They 
came  back  to  the  house 

Q.  Just  a  moment.  Were  those  some  of  your  deputies? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they  going? — A.  They  were  going  over  to  the 
depot — Ludlow. 

Q.  What  for?— A.  Well,  to  see 

Q.  To  meet  that  train  ? — A.  To  meet  that  train. 

Q.  Go  ahead.  They  were  fired  on  and  they  came  back.  Proceed. — 
A.  They  came  back  and  they  immediately  got  out  into  the  hills  and 
returned  the  fire. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  Well,  they  firmed  and  kept  firing  all  the  afternoon; 
they  fought  all  the  afternoon.  About  dark  they  came  in  and  said 
that  one  of  the  men  was  killed.  I  asked  them  which  one,  and  they 
told  me  a  man  by  the  name  of  Nemo.  I  immediately  notified  the 
coroner,  or  his  deputy,  and  asked  permission  to  bring  the  body 
into  the  section  house.     It  was  snowing. 

Q.  You  asked  permission  of  whom? — A.  Of  the  deputy  coroner, 
because  it  was  snowing  and  I  didn't  think  it  would  look  nice  to  see 
the  body  lying  out  in  the  storm. 

Q.  Where  was  it? — A.  The  body? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  didn't  see  it,  only  from  what  they  said  to  me. 

Q.  Oh !    You  didn't  see  where  the  body  was  located? — A.  No. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  They  brought  the  body  in  and  the  coroner  came 
out  that  night  and  got  it— or  the  deputy. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  battle? — A.  The  next  morning. 

Q.  Did  j^ou  leave  the  section  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  About  2  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Two  o'clock  Sunday  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Took  all  your  men  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave?— A.  I  was  told  to  by  the  sheriff. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reasons  were? — A.  I  called  up  after 
the  fight  that  night— called  for  him— I  was  unable  to  get  him  until 
about  1  or  l.^^O  in  the  morning,  and  told  him  that  we  were  practi- 
cally out  of  ammunition,  and  that  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  we 
were  attacked  agnin  the  next  morning,  and  wanted  to  know  if  he 
couldn't  get  some  more  ammunition  out  to  us,  and  if  possible  to  send 
out  some  more  men,  and  he  said  he  couldn't  get  any  men  and  he 
couldn't  get  any  ammunition  out.  Well,  I  said  that  the  men  didnt 
feel  like  thev  was  able  to  put  up  a  fight  with  the  amount  of  ammu- 
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mtiiHi  they  had,  and  he  said  to  take  the  men  and  go  up  to  Berwind, 
that  we  could  probably  get  some  ammunition  up  there,  and  they 
probably  wouldn't  bother  us. 

Q.  And  you  headed  up  the  canyon  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing?—A.  About  2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Berwind  ? — ^A.  We  went  to  Tabasco  that  ni^ht. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  there? — ^A.  I  should  say  about  3  o'clock 
when  we  got  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  firing  the  next  day  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  about  it — ^when  did  it  begin? — ^A.  Shortly  after  daylight 
in  the  morning. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Tabasco.    They  began  firing  from  the  hills. 

Q.  Did  you  return  the  fire? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  your  men  killed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it?— A.  Whitley. 

Q.  Where? — A.  He  was  killed  up  on  the  hills  above  Kenneth — the 
Kenneth  mine  in  Tabasco  Canyon. 

Q.  By  whom? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  were  the  parties  firing  from? — A.  From  all  over  the 
hills. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties? — ^A.  I  don't  know  who  the  opposing 
parties  were,  I  didn't  see  any  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  What  was  that  date? 

31r.  NoRTHCUTT.  The  26th;  it  has  been  testified  to  by  other  wit- 
n6sse8. 

A,  I  was  not  close  to  any  of  them  so  I  could  identify  them. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  battle  last  ? — A.  Possibly  two  hours — ^maybe 
longer. 

(J  Were  there  any  other  battles  that  you  witnessed? — ^A.  Yes;  on 
the  next  Tuesday  morning  there  was  a  fight. 

Q.  Where? — A.  At  the  same  place,  Tabasco  Canyon. 

Q.  Were  your  men  in  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  tneir  ammunition  been  replenished  in  the  meantime? — 
A  Yes. 

Q.  Was  anybody  killed? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  can  call  to  mind — by  the  way, 
when  you  were  down  to  Forbes  on  the  occasion  of  which  you  have 
testified,  were  you  armed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  CosnoAN : 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson,  what  has  been  your  experience  in  strikes?  Did 
you  ever  have  a  previous  experience  to  this  strike  in  Colorado? — 
A I  have  been  here  when  there  were  other  strikes. 

Q.  In  l90a-4?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  strikes  were  you  in? — A.  1884,  1894 — I  was  in 
Fremont  County  in  1904. 

Q.  Were  there  any  strikes  that  year? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  was  asking  about.  What  were  you  doing  in 
that  strike  ? — A.  In  1904  ?     I  was  workings  at  the  mine  at  Shanley. 

Q.  That  was  while  the  men  were  on  strike  ? — ^A.  The  Shanley  mine 
was  not  on  a  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  act  at  any  time  as  a  strikebreaker  during  that 
period?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  employed  at  that  time  at  any  mine  in  which  the 
miners  were  out  on  a  strike? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever,  at  any  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  deputy  sheriffs  did  you  have  under  you  ? — ^A.  Where 
and  when? 

Q.  I  understood  you  were  in  charge  of  some  men? — A.  No;  I  was 
in  charffe  of  the  camp,  not  of  the  men. 

Q.  Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  men  with  whom  you 
had  the  various  experiences  that  you  have  testified  about? — ^A.  No; 
I  was  not. 

Q.  You  were  not  acquainted  with  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  talked  with  them? — A.  After  they  came  up  there 
I  did. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  came  from  Texas? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  some  of  them  did  ? — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  tell  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many? — A.  I  don't  know;  there  was  quite  a 
number  that  had  lived  in  Texas. 

Q.  How  recently  had  they  come  from  Texas? — A.  I  dont  know. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Texas  men  desert  and  leave  the  service  when  they  were 
here  and  taking  part  in  warfare  on  union  men  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them? — A.  Some  of  them  quit. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  think  there  was  nine. 

Q.  In  one  bunch? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  leave  all  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  occurred? — A.  I  dont'  remember  the 
date. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  when  they  quit? — A.  Well,  they  said  that 
the  main  reason  they  were  quitting  that  when  Mr.  Filchet  didnt 
get  along  with  some  other  men  that  were  there,  and  they  thought 
it  was  better  to  quit  than  to  have  trouble. 

Q.  Now,  did  any  of  the  men  refuse  to  start? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  of  the  men  from  New  Mexico  refuse  to  start? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  about  that? — A.  None  of  them  ever  came  out 
there  and  refused  to  start. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  don't  understand  you. 

The  Witness.  I  said  none  of  them  ever  came  out  to  Ludlow  and 
refused  to  start. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  mean  here. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  anything  about  what  was  done  here. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Qiurchill? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  incident  of  your  firing  on  a  man  named 
George  Cnurchill  near  the  brewery  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  men  fire  at  this  man? — A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  episode? — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  fights  did  you  personally  take  part  in? — A.  I 
really  didn't  take  part  in  any. 

Q.  You  did  some  shooting,  didn't  you  ? — A.  I  never  did. 
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Q.  You  just  stood  around  by  your  horse  and  held  onto  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle  and  rode  around  in  the  field  of  war? — A.  I  didnt  ride 
apoond  very  much ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  no  shooting  at  all  ?— A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  never  did  any  shooting  in  any  of  these  experiences? — A.  I 
never  fired  a  shot. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  man,  whether  it  was  Churchill  or  not, 
being  fired  on  near  the  brewery  before  the  militia  came  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  any  episode  of  that  character? — ^A.  I 
never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  When  you  dropped  into  the  ditch  near  Forbes,  what  did  you 
dof—A.  I  didn't  drop  into  the  ditch. 

Q.  When  the  men  with  you  dropped  into  the  ditch  after  they  saw 
the  guns  pointed,  what  did  they  do? — A.  They  merely  stayed  there. 

Q.  Did  they  prepare  to  shoot? — A.  No;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  shoot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  with  you  ? — ^A.  Eleven  besides  myself. 

Q.  Did  all  of  them  shoot  with  the  exception  of  yourself? — A.  Now, 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  became  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  was  he  injured  in  any  of  these 
shootings? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  near  the  tent  was  he  when  it  began  ?^— A.  Well,  he  was 
practically  up  at  the  tents. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  he  reached  the  road? — A.  That  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  What  part  did  he  take  in  the  firing? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know! — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  part  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  him  after  he  left  the  tents — after  he  ran  down 
from  the  tents? — ^A.  He  had  no 

Q.  I  shall  repeat  the  question.  You  didn't  see  him  after  he  ran 
down  from  the  tents  until  the  fight  was  over? — A.  Not  until  the 
fij^t  was  over. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  did  that  fight  continue? — A.  I  should  judge 
ftat  was  po^bly  an  hour  and  a  half  or  longer. 

Q.  You  stated  you  heard  heavy  shooting  before  you  reached 
Forf)es  Canyon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  How  heavy? — A.  It  sounded  like  rifle  shots,  or  guns  of  some 
ldnd--eome  large  guns. 

Q.  You  spK)ke  as  if  it  was  continuous  shooting? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  You  don't  know  where  it  came  from,  except  in  that  Canyon 
somewhere? — A.  That  is  all;  just  up  the  Canyon. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  heard  it? — A.  I  should  judge  a  mile 
tnd  a  half  the  other  side  of  Forbes. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  cover  that  mile  and  a  half? — ^A. 
Ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  When  you  heard  the  shooting,  didn't  you  hurry  up  your 
h(»Be8? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  go  along  in  a  leisurely  way -A.  We  did  not  hurry  any 

more  than  we  had  been — ^we  had  been  hurrying  all  the  way  over. 

Q.  Were  you  galloping? — ^A.  Part  of  the  way  galloping  and  part 
of  the  way  trotting.  1 
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Q.  Well,  did  you  go  on  a  trot  or  a  gallop? — ^A.  Just  as  the 
country  would  permit ;  we  were  not  going  on  the  road ;  we  were  cut- 
ting across  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Kennedy  came  from? — ^A.  Down 
around  Lamar,  I  think. 

Q.  What  are  his  initials? — A.  Well,  I  think  his  name  is  Will 
Kennedy — I  think  his  name  is. 

Q.  You  said  that  there  was  a  machine  gun  behind  you,  which 
began  to  fire  after  the  situation  you  related — ^there  were  two  machine 
guns  there,  were  there  not? — ^A.  Two  machine  guns,  I  guess. 

Q.  You  said  you  went  back  to  the  machine  ffun — ^you  walked  back 
to  where  the  two  machine  guns  were  located? — A.  No;  where  the 
armored  car  was. 

Q.  Weren't  there  two  where  the  car  was? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  explain  about  the  rapid-fire  guns — ^where  were  they? — 
A.  I  did  not  see  the  other  machine  gun  until  after  I  came  up  from 
the  depot. 

Q.  Where  was  it? — A.  Sitting  on  the  ground. 

Q.  Right  by  the  car? — A.  Off  to  one  side. 

Q.  How  far  away? — A.  Possibly  20  or  30  yards. 

Q.  Away  from  the  car  ? — A.  I  would  imagine  so ;  that  is  my  recol- 
lection now. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  that  ^n  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anylx)dy  operating  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  anybody  operating  the  other  gun? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  never  met  him  before? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  met  him  since? — A.  Never  met  him  since. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  in  the  car,  except  the  man  who  was  operating 
the  machine  gun  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  Mr.  Sanderson. 

Q.  What  are  his  initials? — ^A.  H.  H.,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing? — A.  Just  sitting  in  the  car. 

Q.  While  the  machine  gun  was  in  operation?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  bullets  struck  in  the  vicinity  of  tne  machine 
gun  while  you  were  there? — A.  I  didn't  see  any  bullets;  I  know  there 
was  one  struck  my  horse. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  guns  themselves,  your  horse  was  not  killed 
near  the  machine  guns? — A.  Right  at  the  machine  guns. 

Q.  Were  these  gentlemen  sittmg  in  the  open  or  under  cover? — A. 
What  gentlemen  ? 

Q.  The  men  in  the  armored  car? — ^A.  They  could  not  be  under 
cover  if  they  were  in  the  car. 

Q.  Were  their  heads  al>ove  the  metal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  their  heads  were  in  the  open? -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  desire  to  modify  3'our  last  answer — they  were  not 
hiding  behind  the  plates  in  other  words? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  man  of  family? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  children? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Three. 

Q.  On  the  afternoon  in  question  were  you  cono«»rned  as  to  wb<*ther 
there  were  any  families  in  the  tent  colony  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  all?— A.  Not  at  all. 
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Q.  You  weren't  concerned  as  to  whether  there  were  children  up 
there  or  women  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  did  not  interest  you.  You  knew  there  were  children  up 
there-  and  women,  didn't  you  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  But  you  made  no  inquiry  about  itf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  did  you  see  Mr.  Kennedy  drop  anything  in  front  of  the 
tent  while  he  was  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  watching  him  all  the  time?- -A  Well,  yes,  I  was 
looking  in  that  direction  at  that  time. 

Q.  lou  didn't  see  him  wave  anything  or  dron  anything? — A.  I 
saw  when  he  went  up  there  he  carried  a  handkerchief  m  his  hand  all 
the  way  up. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  have  a  talk  with  a  number  of  men? — ^A.  I 
saw  him  standing  there  with  the  men — I  don't  know  what  happened. 

Q.  They  were  all  in  front  of  the  tents  before  he  came  up,  were 
ihw? — A.  There  was  quite  a  number  around  the  tents. 

Q.  How  many? — ^A.  Well,  I  should  judge  30  to  40  men. 

Q.  What  did  he  seem  to  be  doing? — A.  I  don't  know;  at  that 
distance  I  could  not  tell. 

Q-  Was  he  out  in  front  of  them? — A.  He  was  right  in  among 
them. 

Q.  Did  vou  see  him  step  back  from  them  before  he  ran  down  the 
hill?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  see?  Just  describe  it. — ^A.  Well,  when  the  firing 
started 

Q.  Before  the  firing  started. — A.  Well,  he  had  probably  gotten 
up  there 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  there;  how  long  had  he  l>een  there,  to 
the  best  of  your  recollection? — A.  I  would  not  say  he  had  been  there 
over  a  minute  when  the  firing  started. 

Q.  Now,  how  did  the  men  come  around  him — did  they  come  out 
of  the  tents  ? — A.  I  did  not  notice  them  come  out  of  the  tents. 

Q.  Were  they  there  when  he  arrived  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Standing  in  front  of  the  tents  but  there  to  meet  him  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  whether  he  shook  hands  with  any  of  them  or 
not?— A.  I  could  not  see  that. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrests  in  that  vicinity? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any? — A.  Out  there? 

Q.  As  deputy  sheriff  at  any  time? — A.  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  a  man  named  Joe  Pollage  or  Jim  Atilla  ? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  maltreat  any  man  whom  you  had  arrevSted? — 
A  Not  unnecessarily;  no. 

Q.  Will  vou  tell  us  what  you  did  do  to  any  man  vou  had  ar- 
rested?—A.'  When? 

Q.  You  said  that  you  never  unnecessarily  maltreated  any  man; 
^  you  have  more  or  less  abused  some  men,  although  you  did  it  with 
justification? — A.  I  have  struck  a  manjyes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  circumstances. — A.  When  I  was  working  on  the 
police  force. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Here. 
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Q.  Here  in  Trinidad  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  the  police  force  in  Trinidad? — ^A.  I 
have  worked  on  the  police  force  at  different  times — two  different 
times  on  the  police  force. 

Q.  In  what  years? — A.  In  1893  I  worked  on  the  police  force. 

Q.  1893  or  1903  ?— A.  1903. 

Q.  How  long  at  that  tin.e? — ^A.  I  think  about  ei^ht  months. 

Q.  And  when  was  the  next  time  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  four  years  ago. 

Q.  How  long  at  that  time  ? — A.  One  year. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ? — ^A.  The  city  council. 

Q.  And  was  it  at  that  time  that  you  made  the  arrest  of  which  you 
spoke — at  that  latter  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  you  say  you  struck  a  man.  Who  was  the  man  you 
arrested,  and  what  caused  you  to  strike  him? — A.  When  they  resisted 
arrest 

Q.  What  would  you  do  ? — A.  Sometimes  I  would  use  a  little  force. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  I  would  hit  him  with  my  fist. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hit  them  with  anything  else? — ^A.  Yes;  I  struck 
one  man  with  a  six-shooter. 

Q.  On  the  forehead  ? — A.  On  top  of  the  head. 

Q.  Now,  were  there  any  other  instances  of  that  kind  that  you  can 
recall? — A.  No;  I  can  not  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  strike  anybody  else  in  the  face? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  people? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  no  memory  on  the  subject? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  rather  pride  yourself  on  your  ability  as  a  rough-and- 
ready  fighter,  do  j^ou  not,  Mr.  Wilson  ? — A.  I  do  not 

Q.  And  you  pride  yourself  on  your  ability  to  handle  men  when 
you  start  out  to  niake  an  arrest? — A.  I  do  not;  no. 

Q.  Did  you  knock  the  man  imconscious  whom  you  hit  over  the 
head  with  a  six-shooter? — ^A.  I  did  not 

Q,  What  do  you  know  about  the  beginning  of  the  strike? — A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  beginning  of  the  strike. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  section  house  by  the  station  with  some  gun- 
men shortly  after  the  strike  began? — A.  Not  prior  to  the  time  that 
I  went  out  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  out  there  ? — A.  On  the  13th. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  occasion  when  some  union  men  were 
compelled  to  push  a  handcar  from  the  section  house  up  to  Ber- 
wina? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  throwing  them  into  jail? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  experience  about  which  I  am  speaking — to 
which  these  men  were  subjected  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  about  an  incident  where  the  hind  wheels  of 
the  handcar  were  locked,  and  these  men  were  compelled  to  push  the 
handcar,  loaded  with  stuff,  approximately  3  miles  up  to  Berwind  ? — 
A.  No;  the  deputy  sheriffs  pushed  the  car  from  the  section  house  to 
Tabasco  that  evening. 

Q.  You  mean  pushed  the  car ^A.  Pushed  the  car  with  their 

bedding  on  it ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  there  were  union  men  who 
had  to  do  it 
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Q.  Then  you  had  heard  of  some  incident  of  this  sort,  had  you  ? — 
A.  I  had  heard  that  the  deputy  sheriffs  had  pushed  the  car. 

Q.  W&re  you  there  at  the  tune? — A.  No;  I  was  not.  I  went  on 
the  wagon  road. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  later  on  of  one  of  those  men  beinff  taken 
out  and  threatened  to  be  shot — threatened  with  death? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  the  union  men,  by  one  of  the  deputy  sheriffs? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q-  How  much  of  that  episode  did  you  hear?  You  appear  to  be 
familiar  with  it;  tell  us  what  you  know. — A.  What  episode? 

Q.  The  pushing  of  that  handcar  about  3  miles  up  to  Berwind. — 
A.  Well,  when  we  got  orders  from  Sheriff  Grisham  to  move  to  Ber- 
wind, the  men  went  out  and  got  that  handcar  and  put  it  on  the  track. 

Q.  What  did  they  load  it  with? — ^A.  Bedding. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  I  don't  know;  their  own  personal  effects, 
I  presume. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 
Q.  Was  that  the  night  of  the  26th?— A.  The  morning  of  the  26th; 

By  Mr.  CIostigan  : 

Q.  Were  any  union  men  arrested  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  there 
were  three  other  men  besides  the  deputies  in  the  house. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  kept  there? — A.  They  were  brought  in 
that  evening. 

Q.  What  oecame  of  them? — A.  They  went  to  Berwind. 

Q-  They  went  up  with  this  load  to  Berwind  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didyou  ever  hear  that  they  were  compelled,  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  detailed,  to  push  that  handcar  loaded,  as  you  have 
described  it,  for  3  miles  up  U)  Berwind  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard 
of  that 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  one  of  them  was  taken  out  the  next 
day  and  threatened  with  death,  somewhere  on  the  mountain  side? — 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  party  to  what  took  place  that  day — you  say 
your  only  information  is  what  has  been  told  you? — A.  What  day? 

Q.  The  day  that  the  handcar  was  taken  up  to  Berwind. — A.  That 
is  aH 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  that  day? — A.  I  went  to  Tabasco  that 
morning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  parties  start  out  with  these  three  men? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  men  arrested  for? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Had  they  been  taken  out  of  the  public  road  and  brought  back 
in  the  night  before? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q-  Did  they  keep  any  guard  over  them  all  night? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  were  there  all  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  men  were  all  under  guard  that 
night  or  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  under  guard  or 
not— they  was  under  arrest. 

Q.  They  were  brought  together A.  I  don't  know;  I  told  you 

l*f fore,  Mr.  Costigan,  that  I  was  not  in  charge  of  the  men. 
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Q.  And  you  don't  know  whether  those  three  men  were  held  there 
under  arrest? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  And  you  never  asked  about  it? — A.  I  never  asked  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  the  shooting  of  your  horse  injure  you  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  remained  just  as  cool  and  implacable  as  you  are  now? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  children  coming  up  the  road  while  the  shoot- 
ing was  in  progress? — A.  There  were  some  children  coming  along 
toward  the  last. 

Q.  What  happened — was  the  shooting  suspended  wTien  they  went 
by? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  one  of  the  bullets  grazed  the  hand  of  a 
little  girl  there  at  the  time  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  a  question  that  Mr. 
Northcutt  objected  to  this  morning. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  But  this  is  cross-examination. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  witness  said  he  didn't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Johnson  go  by — Dave  Johnson — that  after- 
noon?— A.  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Did  you  >ee  any  man  drive  by  that  afternoon,  a  rather  elderly 
man? — A.  I  didn't  notice. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Johnson  on  the  porch  of  her  house  while  any 
of  this  shooting  was  in  progress? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  the  Johnson  house,  do  you? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  house  in  that  vicinity? — A.  I  don't  know 
what  you  allude  to  as  the  Johnson  house. 

Q.  It  is,  I  believe,  west  of  the  lower  tent  colony,  and  somewhere 
between  the  two  tent  colonies,  the  lower  and  the  upper. — A.  I  did 
not  notice  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  house? — A.  Not  particularly;  no. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  around  there? — A.  No. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  Were  you  there  all  the  time  during  the  battle? 

(No  response.) 

Q.  When  did  you  leave? — A.  Well,  I  went  down  to  the  depot  for 
the  purpose  of  geetting  a  doctor,  and  there  was  quite  a  little  space 
that  I  was  not  up  where  the  fighting  was  going  on. 

Q.  Was  that  during  the  battle? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  went  clown  to  have  the  surgeon  ready? — A.  There  was 
one  man  that  was  already  injured. 

Q.  Then  you  might  not  have  seen  Mr.  Johnson,  he  might  have 
passed  there  while  you  were  away? — A.  He  may  have. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  all  the  fighting? — A.  In  that  vicinity? 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  all  the  fighting — while  the  fighting 
was  going  on? — A.  Except  when  I  went  down  to  the  depot. 

Q.  Was  the  firing  going  on  then? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 
Q,  Did  you  see  that  boy  laying  in  front  of  the  tent  after  the  first 
shooting  by  the  machine  guns? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  wave  his  arms  around,  in  front  of  the  tent? — 
A.  I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  was  anv  injured 
people  at  the  tent  colony  after  the  shooting  was  suspended,  after 
you  got  your  surgeon  for  your  own  men? — A.  No:  I  did  not. 

Q,  Did  anybody? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  No  effort  was  made  to  go  up  to  see  what  damage  was  done,  or 
the  results  of  the  shooting  at  the  tent  colony? — A.  No, 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  The  relations  were  not  of  that  social  character  that  demanded 
any  such  courtesies? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  persons  in  war  sometimes  suspend  hostili- 
ties and  extend  humane  consideration  to  the  injured  on  each  side? — 
A.  Yes;  they  also  recognize  the  flag  of  truce. 

Chairman  Foster.  And  these  people  wouldn't  take  care  of  either 
side's  wounded,  on  the  other  side ;  is  that  it  ? 

(No  response.) 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  I  ask  if  they  had  not  fired  on  the  man  who  carried  the  white 
handkerchief  to  the  tent  colony? 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  object  to  that  question.  The  witness  has  stated 
the  fact. 

Q.  How  many  gunmen  were  with  you  on  that  day — men  carrying 
guns? — A.  Eleven. 

Q.  Were  they  riding  horseback? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  connected  with  the  automobile — ^the 
two  ramd-firing  guns  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  nmnber  of  the  party  ? — A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  Were  there  more  than  50  men,  do  you  believe? — A.  I  don't 
think  there  would  be. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  say  25? — ^A.  In  that  neighborhood. 

(Witness  excused.) 

(At  this  point  the  committee  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

afternoon  session — 2  o'clock. 

Parties  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Pr^ent,  as  previously  noted. 

Charles  W.  Kjjnnedy,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on 
oath  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  you  name. — A.  Charles  W.  Kennedy. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Why,  Lamar,  Colo.,  I  have  made 
my  home  since  I  have  been  in  the  State. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  State?— A.  I 
am  now. 

Q.  What  is  your  rank  and  company? 

A.  First  sergeant,  Company  C,  of  the  Second. 

Q.  What  regiment? — A.  Second  Infantry. 
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Q.  What  military  experience  have  you  had? — A.  Three  years  in 
D  Company,  of  the  Nineteenth  Infantry,  Philippine  Islands;  three 
years  in  that  troop.  Second  Infantry,  Philippine  Islands  and  Oiina; 
two  years  and  four  months  in  the  Dublin  Light  Infantry. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Dublin,  Ireland? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  Burma. 

Q.  What  infantry  was  that? — ^A.  Dublin  Light  Infantry,  British 
service. 

Q.  Where  was  the  service? — A.  Upper  Burma,  on  the  Pabeneg- 
may  River. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  in  this  country  previous  to  the 
advent  of  the  troops  in  the  county? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  here,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing? — A.  I  was  working  as  a  deputy  sheriff 
under  Sheriff  Grisham. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  this  work? — A.  I  don't  know  the  exact 
date.    I  think  it  was  the  12th  day  of  October. 

Q.  Where  were  you  located  ? — A.  I  was  sworn  in  at  Trinidad.  I 
went  out  to  Ludlow. 

Q.  Under  whom  were  you  there — ^who  was  in  command? — ^A. 
James  Wilson.    I  don't  know  his  initials. 

Q.  Was  he  in  command  of  the  deputies  or  merely  taking  care  of 
the  business  end  of  it? — A.  He  was  in  command  after  the  Forbes 
fight. 

Q.  After  the  Forbes  ^ht? — A.  Of  the  business  and  the  deputies, 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Forbes  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  exactly  what  you  saw  and  what  was 
done  there,  so  far  as  it  came  under  your  observation. 

A.  Well,  we  were  stationed  in  a  section  house  below  Ludlow — I 
don't  know  the  exact  direction — ^at  that  time;  I  am  a  little  bit  turned 
around. 

Q.  No  matter  about  that. — A.  It  isn't  quite  a  half  a  mile  from  the 
depot  at  Ludlow,  and  we  saddled  up,  and  we  were  going  up  to  Lud- 
low to  meet  a  train  that  came  in — we  were  meeting  all  trains — and 
some  one  came  from  the  Ramey  mine  office — that  is  southeast  of  the 
station  house  at  Ludlow,  I  believe — and  called  for  Jim  Wilson.  He 
went  over  there  and  some  one  called  him  up  over  the  phone  to  take 
some  men  to  go  over  there,  that  there  was  some  shooting  going  on 
over  there.  We  went  over  there.  Just  as  we  passed  the  depot  at 
Forbes  we  saw  a  bunch  of  armed  men  coming  from  the  rock  and 
the  log  house  toward  them  down  toward  the  tents.  We  went  on,  I 
guess,  about — oh,  probably  a  hundred  yards  past  the  depot,  and  15 
or  20  of  those  men  were  coming  from  the  rock  and  log  house  down 
toward  the  tents,  getting  down  on  their  knees.  When  they  got 
down  on  their  knees,  part  of  us  dismounted;  they  got  down  and 
assumed  a  firing  position,  part  of  them  did,  and  pointed  their  guns 
at  us,  and  part  or  us  dismounted — ^not  all  of  us.  I  dismounted  and 
I  went  on  up  leading  my  horse ;  we  came  to  a  little  ditch  there,  and 
some  of  the  men  got  in  the  ditch,  and  some  of  them  still  had  their 
horses  back  of  the  ditch ;  two  or  three  of  the  men  up  at  the  tent  col- 
ony* held  up  white  handkerchiefs,  or  white  flags  of  some  kind;  so  the 
man  that  had  took  charge  for  the  time  being,  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Cooper,  suggested  that  somebody  go  up  with  a  white  flag;  so  I  took 
my  handkerchief,  handed  my  rifle  to  Cooper,  laid  my  six-shooter  on 
the  bank  of  the  ditch,  and  I  walked  about  50  feet,  when  some  one 
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shot.  I  thought  it  came  toward  me,  but  Jim  Wilson,  that  was  in 
chai^ge,  hollered  not  to  shoot,  that  that  shot  did  not  come  that  way ; 
so  I  went  down  to  the  tent  colony,  and  the  man  met  me  at  the  gate — 
a  mjui  leaning  on  the  gate  post — he  didn't  say  anything  to  me,  but 
one  man  walked  down  to  the  bunch  and  he  met  me  at  the  gate ;  he 
stuck  a  rifle  in  the  small  of  my  back;  I  walked  inside  of  the  gate 
50  feet;  he  followed  me  up  to  where  the  big  bimch  was,  and  I 
stopped  there  and  started  to  explain  to  him.  I  told  him  we  were 
deputy  sheriffs  and  wanted  to  disarm  all  people  carrying  guns  with- 
out permission,  and  arrest  them.  And  this  one  fellow,  why,  that  had 
dioved  the  gun  in  my  stomach,  he  stepped  off  a  few  feet  and  he 
said, "  Kill  the  son  of  a  bitch,"  and  this  fellow  that  had  been  leaning 
on  the  gate  post,  with  his  elbow,  he  followed  them  up.  Just  as  this 
fellow  said  that,  he  went  between  this  fellow  ana  me — ^he  said, 
"Don't  kill  him,"  and  made  some  remark  about  me  having  a  white 
flag.  This  fellow  walked  around  him — he  stood  ri^ht  between 
OS,  and  he  walked  around  him  and  came  between  him  and  me, 
and  shoTed  the  gun  in  mv  stomach  so  hard  that  it  pushed  me  off  to 
one  side,  and  I  pushed  the  gun  off  to  one  side;  just  as  I  pushed  it 
off,  be  jerked  it.  I  don't  know  how  many  were  standing  behind 
me— that  is,  south  of  me,  I  believe — ^I  am  not  very  wfell  acquainted 
with  directions — I  think  it  was  south  of  me. 

Q.  The  strikers? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  turned  and  fired  on  the 
d^uties  down  there.  I  stepped  back  about  8  or  10  feet  after  they 
fired  the  first  volley;  the  majority  of  them  ran  toward  the  ditch;  a 
few  of  Aem  ran  in  the  tents;  the  majority  of  them  ran  toward  the 
ditch.  I  stepped  back  about  8  or  10  feet.  They  got  to  shooting  quite 
a  bit.  Finally — I  didn't  stand  there  but  a  few  minutes ;  it  seemed 
like  a  long  time — there  were  several  of  them  turned  and  fired  a  few  at 
bm;  then  I  started  back  toward  the  ditch.  I  got  back  there  and  got 
my  rifle 

Q.  Did  ycMi  run? — A.  Yes,  sir;  run  pretty  fast,  too — ^big  fellow; 
I  cot  my  rifle,  my  six-shooter,  and  started  shooting  toward  the  tent 
colony. '  We  stayed  there — I  don't  know  just  exactly  how  long,  quite 
a  litde  while,  though;  the  shooting  never  lasted  so  awfully  long, 
about  30  or  35  minutes,  I  have  an  idea,  hard  shooting;  there  was  odd 
shots  fired  now  and  then. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go  after  the  shooting  was  over? — A.  Back 
to  Ludlow. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? — A.  Stayed  about — ^we  got  back 
there  about  6  o'clock,  I  believe,  stayed  there  until  10  that  night,  and 
th«i  came  back  to  Forbes  on  a  special  train;  went  up  to  the  mining 
ctmp  at  Forbes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  25th  of  October — just  a  moment.  You 
w»e  not  in  that  Ludlow  battle  of  the  25th,  were  you? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  know  what  date  it  was  on.    I  was  at  Walsenburg. 

Q.  At  the  time  Nemo  was  killed  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  at  the  time  Whitney  was  killed  ?  He  was  killed  on  Sunday, 
the  26th,  the  day  after  Nemo. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  at  Walsenburg. 

Q.  Were  you  in  this  county  on  the  2Tth  ?  That  is  the  day  the  train 
f^^xtbi  to  flerwind  with  Underaheriff  Martin  and  a  number  of  other 
d^uties.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Were  you  with  that  crowd  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Tell  us  about  that — A.  Well,  we  left  Trinidad  here,  it  was  on 
Monday,  I  think;  I  don't  know  the  date;  we  got  out  there  within 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  Ramey  tipple  and  the  strikers, 
I  suppose  it  was,  started  firing  on  us  pretty  heavy.  We  stopped  the 
train  there  and  returned  the  fire  for  a  little  while,  saw  we  couldn't 
make  any  headway,  and  we  finally  backed  up  to  the  Forbes  depot  and 
went  up  to  Majestic;  got  off  the  train;  went  across  the  nills  to 
Berwind. 

Q.  Before  going  further  with  that,  you  spoke  of  being  in  Walsen- 
bijrg.  When  did  you  come  from  Walsenburg  to  Trinidad? — A.  The 
day — ^Iguess  it  was  the  26th — the  day  before  we  went  out  to  Ludlow. 

Q.  Wnat  road  did  you  come  in  on? — ^A.  The  D.  &  BL  G.,  I  think 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  experience  with  the  strikers  on  that  trip? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  As  we  got  into — the  train  crew  quit  us  at  Augusta, 
the  other  side.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  little  town — across  from 
Ludlow 

Q.  The  other  side  of  Barnes? — ^A.  Barnes;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Augusta  on  Apishapa  Creek? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  this  country  at  all.  I  have  never  been  here 
before. 

Mr.  NoRTHCuiT.  I  suggest  to  the  committee  that  on  the  plat  I 
think  they  will  find  the  word  "Augusta  " — the  large  plat  you  are 
looking  at — on  the  Apishapa  Creek. 

A.  Our  train  crew  quit  us  a  Augusta.  We  got  a  telegrom  there 
sent  by  John  R.  Lawson,  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  a  mine — 
that  there  was  a  rumor  that  there  was  a  mine  on  the  roadroad  tracks 
some  place  around  Barnes ;  if  we  did  come,  to  be  very  cautious  about 
it.  After  the  train  crew  saw  the  train  they  decided  not  to  ^o  to 
Trinidad  that  night.  So  we  managed  to  get  a  crew  out  or  the 
bunch  we  had  to  take  the  train  into  Trinidad,  and  we  came  on.  Just 
as  we  passed  Barnes  the  shooting  started.  They  fired  on  us  for 
about  tnree-quarters  of  a  mile,  I  nave  an  idea — the  strikers  did. 

Q.  Anybody  hit? — A.  No;  none  of  my  men  were  hit  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  return  the  fire? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  have  told  us  now  about  going  to  Berwind 
Canyon.  Were  you  there  in  Berwind  Canyon  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  shooting  take  place  that  morning? — ^A.  The  28th — that 
was  the — I  don't  remember  the  exact  date,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  after  you  had  gone  into  Berwind  Canyon  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.    There  was  quite  a  bit  of  snooting  that  morning. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  shooting  began? — A.  I  was  up  on 
the  hill  south  of  Tobasco  store. 

Q.  What  time  did  it  begin? — A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  time. 
I  never  carry  a  watch,  and  it  was  awfully  foggy  that  morning — 
snowing. 

Q.  Was  it  foggy  or  snowy  ? — ^A.  Both. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Carrying  a  watch  now? 

The  Wftness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  fire  returned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  battle  last? — ^A,  Probably  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  hurt? — A.  No  one  hurt  on  our  side,  sir — ^no  one  that 
I  faiow  of. 
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Q.  Going  back,  when  you  went  up  to  the  Forbes  tent  colony,  did 
you  pre  anything  to  the  people  there — the  men  standing  around 
there?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  any  whisky? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  whisky  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  say  you  are  in  the  militia  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  vou  in  the  guards  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Guard ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean,  were  you  in  the  company  guards  of  any  company  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Mine  guards? 

Mr.  Costigan.  Mine  guards. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  intended  to  ask  him  when  he  joined  the  militia. 

Q.  When  did  vou  join  the  State  militia? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
the  exact  date;  about  two  months  before  the  outbreak  of  this  strike. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  meet  Mr.  Felts,  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  when  that  was;  some  time  after  I  started  work  for  Mr.  Gris- 
ham.  • 

Q.  After  you  became  a  deputy  sheriff? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  a  deputy  sheriff? — A.  Well,  I  don't  re- 
member the  exact  date  on  th$tt  either.  I  think  it  was  about  the  12<^ 
day  of  October — 11th  or  12th,  somewhere  in  there. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  joined  the  militia? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Was  it  or  not? — A.  It  was  after — about  two  months  after — 
two  and  a  half,  something  like  that. 

Q.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  a  consecutive  story  on  the  matter.  You 
became  a  deputy  sheriff  before  you  became  a  militiaman,  didn't 
you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  militiaman  first  and  a  deputy  sheriff  appointed  by 
the  sheriff  while  you  were  in  the  militia,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  Trinidad  militia  at  Lamar?  How  many  other 
deputy  sheriffs  are  in  the  militia,  if  you  know  ? — A.  These  men  that 
were  deputy  sheriffs  before  the  militia  came  out? 

Q-  Yes.    Have  you  any  idea? — A.  No,  sir;  I  haven't  the  least  in 
the  world.     There  is  one,  two,  three  in  my  company  that  belonged 
to  the  militia  before  the  strike,  that  were  deputy  sheriffs — three. 
Q.  Three  of  your  own  knowledge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  mow  any  mine  guards  who  are  members  of  the  mili- 
tia— former  mine  guards? — A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  ? — A.  Just  one  that  I  know  of  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  sir. 
Q.  In  your  company  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  In  some  other  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  still  being  employed  by  the  company  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  As  well  as  by  the  militia? — A.^  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  do  not  know? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  at  the  Forbes  shooting  on  your  side  of 
the  controversy? — A.  There  were  12  of  us  went  over  there  mounted, 
I  judge;  8  or  9  more  came  up  in  the  autos,  probably  20,  all  told. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  over  with  the  rapid-firing  guns — did  you  acocmi- 

Eany  the  rapid-firilig  guns? — A,  No,  sir;  I  went  over  mounted  frcxn 
ludlow. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  group  about  which  we  heard  testimony 
this  morning,  or  didn't  you  hear  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson — were  you  with  Mr.  Wilson? — ^A.  There  was  a 
Jim  Wilson  in  charge. 

Q.  J.  H.  Wilson  ? — A.  I  don't  know  his  initials. 

Q.  Whose  hoi'se  was  shot  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  that  group? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  leave  his  group  and  cross  to  the  tents  under  the 
direction  of  somebody  whose  name  you  mentioned  here? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  handkerchief  you  had  when  you  went  up 
the  hill? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  probably  put  it  in  my  pocket 
Probably  threw  it  away  later  on. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  it  on  the  hillside  when  you  started  down,  or  be- 
fore ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  ^'ou  took  it  with  you? — A.  I  know  I  had  it  after 
that,  sir.     I  had  it  at  Ludlow ;  several  fellows  asked  me  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  piece  of  paper  that  afternoon — white  paper? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir.    I  hardly  ever  carry  anything  like  that. 

Q,  When  you  backed  off,  did  you  make  any  motion  with  your  hand 
or  with  this  handkerchief? — A.  No,  sir.;  I  didn't  have  the  liandker- 
chief  on  my  hip  then ;  I  stuck  it  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  Was  that  when  you  backed  away  s — A.  It  was  before  I  backed 
away. 

Q.  So  that  you  may  have  secreted  it  back  to  your  hip  in  that  way 
[counsel  placing  hand  on  hip]  ? — A.  No,  I  always — I  always  carry 
my  handKerchiefs  in  my  front  pocket. 

Q.  But  you  said  you  put  it  back  in  your  hip  pockets? — A.  I  put 
my  hands  on  my  hips,  lite  that,  while  I  was  talking. 

Q.  The  man  who  according  to  your  testimony,  poked  his  gun  into 
your  body  didn't  snoot,  did  lie? — A.  He  shot  as  I  pushed  the  gun 
away;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Shot  at  you  or  somewhere  else? — A.  I  think  he  shot  at  me.  He 
shot  just  as  I  pushed  the  gun  off  to  one  side.  He  pulled  the  gun  just 
as  I  pushed  the  gun  away. 

Q.  Didn't  it  occur  to  you  as  a  little  bit  remarkable,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
that  you  escaped  being  shot  in  that  group? — A,  Yes,  sir:  it  did. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  men  around  fired — or  some  of  tlie  men  fired 
toward  the  men  in  the  gully  below.  ^Vm  I  right  about  that?  Is  it  a 
gully? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  nearly  level  there.  The  strikers,  yes,  sir, 
fired.    Just  as  that  shot  was  fired  several  of  them  fired  at  our  men. 

Q.  At  the  body  of  men  you  had  left? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \\Tiere  were  the  rapid-firing  guns  at  this  time? — A.  Right  at 
that  time  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  notice  the  guns  until  I  was  on  my 
road  back,  and  then  I  wasn't  very  long  going  back.  They  were  back 
of  my  men  quite  a  ways. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  them  before  this? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  far  from  vour  men  were  they? — A.  I  judge  100  or 
150  feet. 
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Q.  Did  you  notice  when  you  returned  the 
mobile?— A.  No,  sir;  I  went  to  the  ditch.    T 


condition  of  the  auto- 
The  ditch  was  probably 
100  or  150  feet  this  fflde. 

Q.  When  did  you  look  at  the  automobile  ? — A.  I  didn't  pay  any 
particular  attention  to  it.    We  rode  back  on  one  of  them  to  Ludlow. 
Q.  Did  you  notice  the  use  of  the  rapid-firing  machines  that  after- 
noon?—-A.  I  did  not,  sir.    It  was  rainy  and  muddy. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  when  you  went  back  whether  the  second  ffun 
was  out  in  position  beside  the  automobile? — A.  I  didn't  notice  but 
one  gun  myself,  sir. 

Q-  There  seems  to  be  some  testimony  about  two  guns — one  in  the 
machine  and  one  outside.  You  didn't  notice  who  was  operating 
either  gun,  did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  wasn't  near  the  gims  until  after 
the  shooting  was  all  over. 

Q.  Was  the  rapid-firing  gun  in  action  as  you  went  down  the 
hill?~A.  It  is  nearly  on  a  level.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  down 
hill  or  not. 

Q.  I  mean  as  you  left  the  tents  and  ran  toward  the A.  Yes, 

sir;  they  fired  at  us  just  about  the  time  I  got  back. 
Q.  You  heard  that  volley? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  the  gun  shoot. 
Q.  And  kept  up  after  tfiat  prettv  continually,  didn't  it? — A.  No, 
sir;  it  stopped  just  about  the  time  I  got  back  and  then  started  again. 
Q*  It  ran  intermittently,  did  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  until  about  what  time  that  afternoon  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I 
dont  know.    It  was  raining.    I  never  carry  a  watch — this  is  the  first 
watch  I  ever  carried  in  my  life.    I  couldn't  say  what  time. 

Q.  You  didn't  carry  this  watch  at  the  time  of  the  shooting? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  boy  shot  before  you  started  away  from  the 
tents? — A.* No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  after  the  first  volley  men  ran  toward  the  arroya 
back  behind? — A.  They  ran  toward  the  little  ditch  back  of  the  tents ; 
kind  of  a  washout. 
Q.  Back  of  the  tents? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anv  talk  with  the  men,  Mr.  Kennedy,  before  this 
shooting  began  or  while  these  men  were  poking  you  with  their 
guns---did  you  remonstrate? — A.  No,  sir;  I  just  told  them  that  I  had 
been  instructed  to  tell  them — ^that  we  were  deputy  sheriffs  and  came 
over  to  arrest  all  people  that  were  carrying  guns  without  permis- 
sion— disarm  them  and  arrest  them. 

Q*  Was  anything  said  about  their  being  on  their  own  property? — 
A.  I  don't  thmk  so.    I  didn't  say  anything. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  previous  notice  given  these  men  that  you 
were  coming  there  to  take  tneir  guns  away  from  them  ? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of,  sir. 

Q-  Had  you  ridden  across  on  this  particular  errand  to  disarm 
^hese  men? — A.  Why,  Mr.  Wilson  was  m  charge.  I  don't  know  just 
exactlywhat  our  errand  was — only  to  obey  orders  from  him,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  object  of  your  visit  to  the  tent  colony  discussed  on  the 
way  over? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  I  didn't  know  what  was  going 
on,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  deliver  this  message  to  them  when  you 
started?— A.  Cooper  said  it.     Wilson  was  standing  to  my  left. 
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Q.  If  Wilson  was  in  command,  how  was  it  that  Cooper  was  in  com- 
mand?— ^A,  He  put  Cooper  in  command. 

Q.  In  your  presence? — ^A.  Not  in  my  presence;  they  were  riding 
ahead  of  us  on  the  trip  over  there,  and  he  turned  around  and  said 
that  Cooper  would  be  in  charge  of  the  men,  and  said  anything  Cooper 
said  would  go.    At  the  same  time  we  obeyed  anything  he  told  us. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  as  militiamen  or  as  deputy  sheriffs? — A. 
Deputysheriffs. 

Q.  Who  is  Cooper? — A.  I  don't  know  anything;  that  is  all  I  know 
of  his  name.    I  don't  know  who  he  is. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  occasion  you  had  met  him  on  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  union  card  with  you  that  day  when  you  walked 
toward  the  tents? — ^A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  white  handkerchief  on  your  arm? — A.  No, 
sir :  I  had  it  in  my  hand — ^right  hand. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  .were  a  union  man  from  Ludlow? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  told  some  or  all  of  those  men  thai 
you  were  a  union  man  when  you  went  up  there? — A.  That  isn't  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  asked  those  men  if  they  were  union 
men  or  scabs i — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  ask  them  that. 

Q.  And  were  told  by  them  that  they  were  imion  men? — ^A.  There 
didn't  seem  to  be  anybody  around  there  at  all  that  could  talk  Eng- 
lish. This  young  man  that  told  the  fellow  not  to  kill  me  spK>ke 
broken  English. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  said  to  these  men,  '*'  Look  out,  boys, 
they  might  shoot?  " — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  then  walked  back  about  15  feet  and 
threw  your  handkerchief  on  the  ground? — ^A.  I  didn't  do  that;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  machine  gun  began  to  shoot  toward  the  tent? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  that  isn't  so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson? — A.  I  did  some 
time  after  that,  when  we  went  down  and  disarmed  those  strikers  over 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  Mrs.  Johnson  on  the  porch? — A.  The  time  I 
refer  to  when  we  went  down  and  disarmed  them  was  probably  10 
days  after  that 

Q.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  17th  of  October  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  afternoon? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  around  that  house — the  Johnson  house? — 
A.  These  men  were  coming  from  the  log  house — I  believe  that  is  the 
Johnson  house;  I  am  not  certain — and  the  rock  house;  were  com- 
ing toward  the  tent  colony-;— these  men  come  from  that  way.  I 
wouldn't  have  paid  any  particular  attention. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Dave  Johnson  drive  by  that  afternoon  during 
the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  his  child  or  children  come  up  past  the  machine 
gun  that  afternoon  on  their  way  along? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
Some  time  after  we  come  back  from  the  tent  colony  to  my  gun,  why. 
I  went  down  to  the  railroad  track  quite  a  bit,  and  was  gone  probably 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  come  back  and  got  in  the  car. 
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Q.  Were  you  on  a  scouting  expedition? — ^A.  No,  sir;  a  bunch  of 
men  were  sent  over  that  hill,  and  I  was  sent  down  to  see  which  way 
they  went. 

Q.  They  were  people  from  the  tent  colony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  they  went? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  They  disappeared  before  you  got  around? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  NoKTHcuTT.  The  witness  answered  "  No,  sir." 

Q,  Did  you  recognize  any  of  the  men  you  talked  to  down  at  the 
tent  colony  that  afternoon? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man,  Mr.  Kennedy? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  Twenty-eight,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  bom  in  Lamar,  did  you  say  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  TMiere  were  you  bom? — ^A.  Kidder,  Mo. 

Q.  When  were  you  in  the  British  service? — A.  March,  1907,  to 
June  5, 1909,  I  believe  it  was;  some  time  along  in  there. 

Q.  You  went  into  the  service  about  seven  years  ago? — ^A.  British 
service;  yes,  sir. 

P.  Just  about  the  time  you  came  of  age,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  military  service  l^f ore  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where,  Mr.  Kennedy? — ^A.  American  service  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Q.  At  what  age  did  you  enlist  for  your  service? — ^A.  Just  passed 
13,  sir,  when  I  first  took  on. 

Q.  Passed  13? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  In  what  capacity? — A.  Enlisted  as  a  private. 

Q.  That  was  m  the  Spanish- American  War? — A.  No,  sir;  just 
after  that,  sir. 

Q.  Just  after  its  conclusion  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  there? — A.  I  put  in  three  years  in  D 
Company  of  the  Nineteenth  Infantry. 

Q.  Did  you  give  your  age  as  13  when  you  enlisted? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  ttve  my  age  as  22. 

Q.  And  you  enlisted  at  13? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  And  got  away  with  it,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  my  age 
changed.  You  can  have  your  age  changed  to  the  right  age,  if  you 
get  a  good  discharge  after  three  years,  and  I  had  my  age  changed 
to  my  right  age,  sir. 

Q.  Pretty  ^yod  sized  boy  at  13,  weren't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Did  they  question  you  about  your  age? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  cap- 
tain did,  quite  a  bit,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  he  thought  you  22? — A.  I  think  he  did,  sir.  My 
face  was  rather  dirty  and  I  probably  looked  22  years  of  age. 

Q.  You  think  a  boy  of  13  years  of  age  with  dirt  on  his  face  looks 
like  a  man  of  22  ? — A.  I  do.  I  had  been  away  from  home  for  several 
y«ars  and  had  run  around  quite  a  bit. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave — what  was  your  age  when  you  left 
home? — A.  Over  9  years  of  age. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Had  you  run  away  from  home  before  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  At  what  age  did  you  leave  home  ? — A.  A  little  over  9  years,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  had  been  running  around  the  world  for  about  4 
years  before  you  enlisted  in  the  Piiilippines? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didnH 
enlist  in  the  Philippines. 

Q.  Or  for  the  Rulippine  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist?— A.  El  Paso,  Tex, 

Q.  Did  you  swear  to  the  statement  as  to  your  age  there  and  other 
conditions  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  an  oath  on  that  matter? — ^A.  I  didn't  exactly  under- 
stand what  I  was  doing.  The  recruiting  sergeant  explained  things 
to  me  after  it  was  too  late. 

Q.  Well,  it  wasn't  too  late,  was  it?  You  could  have  gotten  out  on 
an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  you  were  a  boy  and  of  that  age, 
couldn't  you? — A.  I  could  have.     I  didn't  think  of  it  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q.  Didn't  want  to,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  want  to. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  How  many  battles  were  you  in  in  the  Philippines,  if  any? — 
A.  Only  one  that  is  temped  a  battle,  and  that  was  the  battle  of 
Budhao. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  ? — ^A.  1906,  the  one  I  was  in;  there  had  been 
four  or  five  there. 

Q.  On  what  island  was  it  ? — A.  Polo. 

By  Mr.  Byknes: 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  corrected  your  age? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir;  a  little  past  17,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  it? — A.  Well,  I  knew  it  was — it  would  prob- 
ably be  a  pretty  good  thing.  I  intended  to  stay  in  the  American 
Army  30  years,  and  I  intended  to  retire  at  that  time  in  the  service, 
and  I  wanted  to  change  it  to  my  exact  age. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  How  did  you  pass  from  the  United  States  service  to  the  British 
service? — A.  Why,  there  was  several  men  in  the  outfit  at  the  time  I 
took  on  the  British  service,  and  went  along.     I  had  a  little  money. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist? — A.  Compor. 

Q.  Had  your  enlistment  come  to  an  end  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  xVmerican  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  soon  after  that  did  you  enlist  for  service  in  India  ? — 
A.  About  26  or  27  days,  sir — 28  days. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  oattles  in  India? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  battles; 
in  a  few  little  skirmishes. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Any  bigger  than  those  you  were  in  out  here? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
quite  a  few. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  In  your  service  in  the  English  Army  and  in  the  American 
Army  had  you  found  anything  as  ''  deadly  "  as  the  Colorado  bat- 
tles?— A.  I  haven't  found  an}i:hing  as  underhanded  about  them  as 
I  have  about  the  Colorado  battles;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  stuck  on  them,  then? — ^A.  Not  the  way  they  fight; 
no,  sir.    I  don't  like  them. 
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By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  that  was  underhanded  about  that  epi- 
sode at  Forbes  that  afternoon,  wasn't  there? — ^A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  That  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion.  Were-  you  at  a  section 
house,  Mr.  Kennedy,  one  day  when  three  men  were  arrested,  below 
Ludlow,  and  later  were  forced  to  push  a  car  up  a  hill? — A.  Why, 
I  don't  remember  of  anything  like  that  hapoening. 

Q.  You  don't  remembler  the  episode  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  known  of  the  arrest  of  a  good  man^  union  men^ 
haven't  you,  during  the  last  few  months? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  participated  in  their  arrests  at  different  times? — A. 
Why,  one  or  two,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  group  that  went  back  to  Forbes  and  arrested 
the  six  men  about  the  23d  of  October? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  weren't  in  that  j)articular  group? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  E.  K.  Linderfelt,  who  is  in  the  militia? — A.  I 
know  a  Lieut.  Linderfelt  in  the  militia. 

Q.  Lieut.  Linderfelt,  I  believe,  he  is  known.  Was  Mr.  Linderfelt 
a  mine  guard  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  at  the  section  house  with  Mr.  Linderfelt  on  the 
occasion  when  three  union  men  were  arrested? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Wilson's  crew? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  at  Ludlow 
but  once  or  twice,  just  15  minutes  at  a  time,  after  the  Forbes 
trouble — ^probably  two  or  three  times,  16  or  20  minutes  at  a  time. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  telegram  you  received  when  you  were  at 
Augusta.  To  whom  was  that  addressed? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  who 
it  was  addressed  to. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  is? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  from  the  telegraph  operator  at  Augusta? — A. 
Why,  I  don't  know  who  got  it  first.    Some  of  the  train  crew  had  it 


when  I  saw  it,  sir.    No,  I  didn't  get  it 
Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  wa 


from  the- 


was  addressed  to  the  train  crew 
or  not,  do  you? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  think  it  \\cas  addressed 
to  the  conductor  of  the  train.    I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Conductor  of  the  train  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  as  the  result  of  that,  I  think  you  said  that  your  men  didn't 
go  on  the  trip  that  they  had  planned  ? — A.  The  train  crew  did  not. 
My  men  did. 

Q.  Your  men  continued  on  their  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that  (episode? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q-  Do  you  remember  who  the  conductor  was? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  member  of  the  train  crew  ? — A.  Y"es ;  Jim  Flynn, 
I  believe,  was  the  name  of  the  train  master,  or  something  like  that. 
He  was  in  charge. 

Q.  In  charge  of  the  train  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  an  armored  train? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Was  it  carrying  any  of  jour  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  up  on  the  tram  from  Trinidad,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  vou  board  the  train  ? — A.  Walsenburg. 

Q.  You  came  dfown  then 
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Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Beg  pardon,  but  I  am  satisfied  the  witness  b 
of  one  train  ana  you  another. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  understand  he  went  down  from  Walsenburg  in- 
stead of  going  up  from  Trinidad.    We  have  corrected  that. 

Q.  How  many  guards  were  there  on  the  train  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say 
for  sure,  sir;  there  was  about  7  of  my  men — about  8  of  my  men — 
there  was  about  12, 1  guess,  this  time.  The  men  didn't  belong  to  me; 
they  were  turned  over  to  me. 

Q.  Were  you  in  charge  of  7  or  8  men? — A.  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
whole  bunch. 

Q.  In  charge  of  the  whole  troop? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity,  as  a  conmiissioned  or  noncommissioned 
officer? — A.  Just  as  a  deputv  sheriff,  sir. 

Q.  These  were  guards  and  not  militiamen  ? — A.  They  were  deputy 
sheriffs. 

Q.  Are  you  a  deputy  sheriff  in  Huerfano  county,  Mr.  Kennedy? — 
A.  Not  now ;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Were  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  "  not  now  "  ? — A.  Well,  I  thought  at  the  time 
you  meant — I  was  a  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  Yen  were  going  back  and  forth  from  Walsenburg,  weren't  you, 
more  or  less? — A.  No,  sir;  just  on  one  trip. 

Q.  You  never  were  appointed  deputy  sheriff  there? — ^A.  Not  at 
Walsenburg;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  other  place  than  Trinidad! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Walsenburg  the  day  of  the  street  shooting  on 
Seventh  Street,  when  some  union  men  were  killed? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
wasn't  there  at  that  time.    I  read  about  it  then. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  that  shooting? — A.  No 
shooting  when  we  were  there  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  women  around  the  Forbes  Tent  Colony  the 
day  of  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  woman  in  the  direction  of  the  stone  house  carry- 
ing a  baby  in  her  arms? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  attempt,  did  you,  to  investigate  whether  there 
were  any  women  there  or  not  that  day? — A.  Why,  no,  sir.  We  didn't 
know  there  was  going  to  be  any  shooting. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  He  said  "  No." 

Q,  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  made  any  attempt  to 
investigate? — A.  No,  sir;  we  didn't  have  time  to  do  anything  like 
that. 

Q.  You  had  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  for  investigation;  did  you 
make  any  use  of  it  for  that  purpose? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  women's  heads  in  the  distance? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  tent  colony? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  around  the  stone  house? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  entered  the  British  service,  Mr.  Kennedy,  were 
you  obliged  to  swear  to  British  allegiance? — A.   les^  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  a  citizen  of  this  country  or  Great  Britain? — A. 
The  United  States,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  a  sworn  declaration  of  British  alle^ance,  though, 
did  you,  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  while  I  was  m  the  British 
service,  sir. 
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Q.  And  when  were  you  discharged  from  that  service — or  were  you 
ever  discharged  ? — A.  July,  1909 ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  dd  were  you  when  you  joined? — A.  I  was  about — ^just 
about  20,  sir.    I  don't  know  the  exact  age. 

Q.  About  20?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  taken  an  oath  at  that  time  that  you  were  of  age? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  over  18  years. 

Q.  Over  18  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now?  Where  is  your  home? — A.  Lamar, 
Colo. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  call  Lamar  your  home  ? — A.  I  have  some  relatives 
there.    I  have  made  it  my  home  since  I  have  been  in  the  State. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  it  your  home? — A.  I  have  lived  there  since 
I  have  been  back. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  Probably  four  or  five  months,  off  and  on. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  live  there? — A.  Why,  about  a  year 
tgo,  I  ffuess ;  10  months  ago. 

Q.  About  10  months  ago  you  spent  a  little  time  there,  did  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  to  make  a  living  then? — A.  I  worked 
for  myuncle  there  quite  a  bit. 

Q.  What  business  is  he  in? — ^A.  Kanch. 

Q.  Well,  does  a  man  who  has  played  the  part  of  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, as  yoii  have,  have  a  home? — A.  Well,  I  had  it. 

Q.  Have  you  definitely  taken  up  your  residence  in  this  State? — 
A.  I  have  there ;  yes,  sir ;  made  that  my  home. 

Q.  WelU  in  what  sense  do  you  make  that  your  home?  Do  you 
expect  to  return  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  live  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  ]^Ir.  Evans: 
Q.  Where  did  you  vote  last,  Mr.  Kennedy? — A.  I  never  have 
voted  in  my  life,  sir. 

My  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Did  anybody  in  your  crowd  have  a  warrant? — A.  A  warrant? 

Q.  Yes.     •        * 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  For  an  arrest. 

A  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  say  anything  about  a  warrant? — A.  No,  sir;  we 
never  searched  anything  but  once,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  when  you  went  to  Forbes  that  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  there — ^was  Martin  along? — A.  No,  sir;  he  wasn't 
^th  us.    We  went  on  horseback  from  Ludlow. 

Q.  Was  he  there? — A.  He  was  there  that  day;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  had  one  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Did  the  strikers  fire  at  you  ? — A.  YeSj  sir. 
Q.  How  do  you  know  they  did — ^they  didn't  hit  you,  did  they  ? — 
A.  They  come  pretty  close.    I  figured  they  were  firing  at  me. 
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Q.  How  far  were  they  from  you? — A.  Why,  just  as  I  started  to 
return,  35  or  40  feet. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  thev  ought  to  have  been  able  to  hit  you  at 
that  distance? — A.  I  woulcf  have  thourfit  so. 

Q.  If  they  were  firing  right  at  you  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Looks  like  they  could  hardly  miss  you — a  big  fellow  like 
you? — A.  I  don't  hardly  think  so;  no. 

Q.  Possibly  they  could  have  been  firing  in  your  direction  and  you 
thought  they  were  firing  at  you? — A.  jfo,  sir;  the  strikers  we  saw 
down  there  don't  fight  like  that. 

Q.  Did  a  bullet  fly  anywhere  near  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Or  light? — A.  Didn't  any  of  them  hit  the  ground  in  front 
of  me. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any  bullets  hit? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  standing  on 
the  edge  of  a 

Q.  Singing  around  your  head? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  snip  and  snap 
like. 

Q.  What  county  is  Kidder,  Mo.,  in? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  railroad? — A.  I  don't  know  that.  I  haven't  been  there 
since  I  was  a  year  old.  I  lived  in  Kansas  City  from  there  on  after 
that  time. 

Q.  When  you  pushed  the  gun  away  did  it  go  off? — A.  Yes;  just 
as  I  pushed  it  away  it  went  off. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  that  went  off  as  a  result  of  the  scuffle 
or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  pay  from  any  of  the  coal  companies  for 
your  services  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  mind  receiving  pay  from  them  for  your  serv- 
ices? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  That  is  an  axiom. 

A.  Yes ;  if  they  don't  need  it  I  can  use  it. 

Mary  Ludvik,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  beini^  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows,  through  Mr.  Walter  Predovich,  the 
official  interpreter: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Nobthoutt  : 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  Mary  Ludvik. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Delagua. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  residing  there? — A.  I  lived  before  five 
months  there  and  my  husband  lived  there  since. 

Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  go  from  Trinidad  to  Delagua  about 
the  middle  of  last  October? — A.  I  went  there  while  mv  husband  was 
working. 

Q.  Where  did  you  leave  the  train? — A.  Ludlow. 

Q.  Did  anyone  stop  you  there  or  interfere  with  your  progress? — 
A.  Yes;  the  strikers  was — the  women 

Q.  What  did  they  do  to  you? — A.  When  we  got  off  the  train  and 
tried  to  board  another  they  interfered  with  us  and  held  ns  back  and 
called  us  vile  names — sc^te. 

Q.  You  said  "board  another"?  Do  you  mean  board  another 
train  ? — A.  No ;  we  wanted  to  go  on  the  hack. 
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By  Mr.  Btrnes  : 

The  committee  has  examined  this  lady  and  I  think  slie  was  cross- 
exammed  by  Mr.  Larson  out  at  the  colony.  The  committee  has  been 
informed  about  this  matter.    We  examined  her  at  the  colony. 

Q.  Where  were  you  carried  when  you  were  taken  out  of  the  hack  ? — 
A.  Th^  took  us  to  the  tent  colony. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that? — A.  t  don't  know  just  the 
exact  time,  but  right  after  the  train  had  arrived,  8  o'clock,  or  8.30 
o'clodi,  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Was  it  morning  or  night? — A.  Morning. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  ? — A.  Mary  Eneger. 

Q,  Did  you  go  of  your  own  will  or  were  you  made  to  go  ? — A.  They 
took  us  forcibly — they  dragged  us  and  spit  on  us  and  we  had  to  go. 

Q.  How  many  women  had  hold  of  you  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  they 
were  all  there ;  all  that  were  at  the  tent  colony. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  in  the  tent  colony  ? — A.  Until  7  o'clock 
that  evening. 

Q.  Who  took  you  away? — A.  Some  of  the  union  men  took  us  in 
an  autcMnobile. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  took  you  in  the  auto- 
motile? — A.  No. 

Q-  Do  you  see  him  in  this  opera  house  ?  Look  around  and  tell  us 
whether  you  see  him — whether  he  is  present. — A.  I  think  it  is  that 
man  sitting  in  front  of  me  here  [pointing  to  Mr.  John  McLennan] 

Q.  Where  did  he  take  you  ? — ^A.  He  took  us  to  Trinidad. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  you  wanted  to  go  to  Trinidad  ? — A.  We  didn't 
tell  him,  but  we  told  the  sheriff  who  had  come  there. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  woman? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  your  husband  that  day  ? — A.  At  Delagua,  working. 

Q.  Did  you  let  him  know  that  you  were  at  the  tent  colony? — 
A  Tea. 

Q-  How  did  you  let  him  know  ? — A.  I  didn't,  but  the  strikers  tele- 
phoned to  him  and  told  him  that  he  must  come  down. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them,  or  somebody  tell  you  that? — A.  No;  I  heard 
<Mie  of  them  telephoning,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Enger  also  wrote. 

Q.  What  did  she  write? — A.  That  they  must  come  down;  that  we 
<mn  not  come  up;  and  the  strikers  were  present  to  see  what  she 
wrote. 

Q.  Why  did  she  write  it? — A.  Because  they  said  that  she  must 
write. 

Q.  Who  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  they  were  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  back  home? — A.  Who! 

Q.  You.— A.  We  arrived  at  Trinidad  at  7.80. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to? — A.  We  went  to  the  house — the  house 
that  we  had  rented. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — ^A.  In  the  house? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Before  then  we  were  there  three  weeks,  but  the  second 
trip  we  were  just  there  until  the  following  day. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go  the  following  day  ? — A.  Delagua. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  Mrs.  Thomas? — A.  No. 
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By  Mr.  Costioan: 

Q-  Did  you  talk  to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  been  questionii^ 
you  about  a  week  or  10  days  ago? — A.  Some  were  there,  but  I  dont 
know  who  they  were. 

Q,  You  don't  recognize  anyone  here  who  was  there? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  talking  to  some  gentleman  a  week  or  10  days 
ago  with  the  help  of  your  present  interpreter  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  telung,  through  this  interpreter,  these  gentle- 
men that  the  union  men  treated  you  very  well  when  you  were 
detained? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  remember  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  treat  you  well  that  day? — A.  No;  they  scolded  us  and 
called  us  all  kinds  of  names. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  day  that  this  gentleman,  Mr.  McLennan,  treated 
you  kindly,  and  Mr.  Lawson,  who  was  with  him? — A.  Yes;  Uiey 
took  us  in  the  machine,  in  the  automobile ;  they  treated  us  nicely. 

Q.  The  women  in  the  union  camp  also  treated  you  well,  did  they 
not? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  this  gentleman  on  the  occasion  that  I  have  asked 
you  about  that  people  spit  on  you,  did  you? — A.  Yes;  I  always  did. 

Q.  Quite  sure  about  tnat,  are  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  anybody  told  you  to-day  to  say  this  about  the  people? — A. 
No. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that,  are  you  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  whom  have  you  talked  about  this  matter  in  the  last  few 
days? — A.  With  no  one. 

Q.  Nobody  hurt  you  that  day,  did  they  ? — ^A.  I  wasn't  hurt ;  they 
just  dragged  me  and  pulled  me  by  my  clothes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  that  night  ? — A.  I  went  to  our  home  to  sleep. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  after  you  went  home  that  night  you  went  out  and 
stayed  the  rest  of  the  night? — A.  We  went  to  the  depot  that  night 
with  a  relative  of  mine,  John  Fatur. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  you  spend  at  the  depot? — A.  About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the  train  came. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  got  home,  was  it  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  given  enough  to  eat  and  drink  that  day? — A.  We  were 
with  the  woman  at  one  of  those  tents,  and  she  offered  us  food,  but  we 
refused. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  ]May  I  have  the  statement  made  in  the  record  that 
the  last  witness  did  not  state  to  the  committee  at  the  time  of  their 
interview  with  her,  about  which  she  has  been  interrogated,  that  the 
people  at  the  tent  colony  spat  at  her? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  don't  know  as  to  the  recollection  of  the  other  gen- 
tlemen ;  I  don't  recall  her  stating  anything  about  the  subject  to  me. 

Mr.  Austin.  Mr.  Byrnes  and  the  interpreter  were  the  only  people 
of  the  party  who  were  on  the  inside  of  the  room. 

Chairman  Foster.  I  don't  recall — I  didn't  hear  this  witness  at  all. 

Mr.  CoBTiGAN.  I  will  call  Mr.  Predovich. 
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Walter  Predovich,  a  witness  heretofore  duly  sworn,  was  recalled, 
and  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Mr.  Predovich,  did  you  remember  in  the  interview  you  inter- 
preted with  this  woman  who  has  just  left  the  stand A.  I  do  re- 
member in  substance. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  her  stating  at  that  time  that  people  in  the 
tent  colony  spat  at  her? — A.  No;  she  didn't  make  that  statement. 

Ed.  M.  Curry,  a  witness  produced  by  the  committee,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  (Jove: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — ^A.  Hastings. 

Q.  Are  you  a  resident  of  Hastings? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — ^A.  Nearly  14  years. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  connection  with  the  Victor- American  Fuel 
Co.?-A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  connection  ? — A.  Surgeon,  local  surgeon. 

Q.  Have  you  been  surgeon  of  the  company  locally  for  14  years? 
Is  Hi^t  what  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Have  you  been  residing  at  Hastings  during  the  past  three  or 
fonr  months? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  or  about  the  7th  day  of  October,  what,  if  anything,  of 
mipsoal  character  occurred? — A.  On  that  date  an  automobile  from 
Trinidad  came  to  Hastings  with  five  men  in  it.  They  said  that  they 
had  been  fired  upon  by  the  strikers  on  the  way  up 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  object,  and  ask  that  that  be  stricken  out. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  saw  and  did. — A.  I  saw  the  automobile.  On 
that  day  there  was  an  automobile  coming  down  the  road,  returning 
to  Trinidad.     They  asked  the  mine  guards  at  Hastings  and  Delagua 


Mr.  Costigan.  Talk  about  what  you  saw  and  did.  Is  this  what 
was  said  to  you  ? 

A  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  refer  to  that,  please. — A.  Well,  this  automobile  with 
niine  guards  coming  with  it  from  Delagua  and  Hastings  was  passing 
down  the  road,  and  at  that  time  I  had  a  call  to  visit  a  sick  patient  at 
Tabasco,  and  I  followed  them  down;  just  beyond  the  limits  of  Has- 
tinjes  they  were  fired  at  several  times. 

Q,  Who  was  fired  at? — ^A.  The  mine  guards. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  I  was  behind  them. 

Q.  How  far  behSnd  them  ? — A.  About  200  yards. 

Q.  How  were  you  traveling? — A.  Horse  and  buggy. 

Q.  Now,  who  fired  at  this  automobile? — ^A.  Some  parties  near 
Ladlow,  a  little  south  of  Ludlow. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  firing  that  you  observed? — ^A.  Shooting  at 
the  mine  guards. 

Q.  Had  the  mine  guards  fired  first  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  6o  on  and  tell A.  After  the  mine  ^ards  had  been  fired  at 

about  10  or  12  times  they  began  shooting  bacK ;  I  drove  on  past  them, 
and  they  b^an  firing  at  me — ^these  parties  who  were  shooting  at  the 
oune  guards. 
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Q.  VVhere  did  they  first  begin  firing  at  you? — A.  Just  after  I 
passed  the  mine  guards. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  it  so  that  we  can  look  at  the  map  and  see? — 
A.  It  was  north  of  the  brewery. 

Q.  How  far  north  of  the  brewery  ? — ^A.  About  a  little  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile — nearly  a  half  a  mile. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  firing  at  you  continue? — A.  As  long  as  they 
could  see  me. 

Q.  How  far  was  that? — A.  For  a  distance  of  a  little  over  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  the  bullets  came  anywhere  near 
you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  close? — A.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  that,  but  there  were  two 
or  three  of  them,  I  believe,  that  came  within  a  few  inches. 

Q.  You  were  not  struck? — A.  Xo.  sir. 

Q.  Nor  your  horse  nor  wagon? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  violence  to  which  you  were  a  wit- 
ness or  that  happened  at  Hastings? — A.  Well,  sometimes  during  the 
nirfit  parties  would  come  up  to  Hastings  and  shoot  at  us. 

Q.  In  Hastings? — A.  Yes. 

Or  In  the  town  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  into  the  town? — A.  Within  the 
corporate  limits. 

Q.  Down  in  the  valley  or  up  on  the  hill? — A.  On  the  edge — on 
the  hill — anywhere  they  could  get  in. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Hastings  on  the  28th? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Tell  what  occurred  on  that  day. — A.  Well,  the  27th  I  also 
witnessed  that  train  that  was  fired  upon  and  the  burning  of  that  sec- 
tion house.  I  saw  two  strikers  leave  that  bunch  and  go  down  and 
burn  that  section  house. 

Or  Tell  us  about  that — that's  new.  Where  were  the  strikers,  so- 
called? — A.  They  were  about,  I  should  judge,  a  little  over  a  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  land  that  they  lease. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  when  you  saw  them? — A.  I  was  on  one 
of  Uie  hills  at  Hastings. 

Q.  How  far  away? — A.  Several  hundred  yards,  and  I  had  a 
field  glass. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  glass? — A.  A  good  field  glass — ^a  high-power 
glass. 

^  Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  looking  in  that  direction  at  that 
time? — A.  I  thou^t  possibly  I  heard  firing,  and  I  went  up  to  see 
if  they  were  coming  into  Hastings. 

Q.  What  did  you  see? — A.  I  saw  two  strikers  leave  a  large  bunch, 
containing  possibly  several  hundred 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  strikers? — A.  They  left  that 
bimch — these  were  the  ones  that  had  been  firing 

Q.  And  you  assumed  that  they  were  strikers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  these  men  do? — A.  They  went  down  and  burned 
the  section  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  their  conduct  at  the  section  house  from  where 
you  were? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  they  do  at  the  section  house? — A.  They  set  fire 
to  it 
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By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q:  Did  you  see  them  light  the  match  f — A.  Yes — ^well,  I  could  not 
see  the  match,  but  I  saw  the  fire. 
Q.  Oh,  you  didn't  see  the  match,  even? 

By  Mr.  Govb: 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it! — ^A.  It  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  at  that  house  when  it  was  burned  f — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  carry  anythinjg  out  of  there? — A.  No, 
sir.   I  could  see  the  train  as  it  came  tmck  ^om  that  battle. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anything  else  through  that  glass,  either  in 
the  vicbity  of  Hastings  or  any  other  direction — in  the  direction  of 
Ludlow?— A.  Yes;  I  could  see  the  strikers  around  the  tents. 

Q.  Could  you  see  what  they  were  doing? — A.  Yes;  sometimes. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  have  you  seen  them  do? — A.  I  saw  John 
Liawson  make  a  speech  on  that  dav. 

Q.  What  day  was  this? — ^A.  That  was  on  Monday,  the  27th  of 
October. 

Q.  Where  was  he  making  his  speech  ? — A.  Over  at  the  tent  colony. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a^lass  is  this? — ^A.  Telescope — ^that  day  I  think 
I  had  a  pair  of  field  glasses,  I  believe,  that  day. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  where  you  stood  to  the  Ludlow  tent  col- 
ony?—A.  It  is  several  hundred  yards. 

Q.  Is  it  a  mile  or  two? — A.  !No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  possibly  a  half  a  mile. 

Q.  Doctor,  in  your  capacity  of  company  physician  and  surgeon 
np  there  are  you  brought  in  close  contact  with  the  employees  about 
the  mines? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  also  the  physician  at  the  Delagua  mines? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  taiow  what  the  attitude  of  the  men  was  prior  to  the 
time  they  came  out  on  this  strike  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  simply  ridicule, 
their  idea  of  the  strike. 

Q.  Well,  with  how  many  men  did  you  talk  upon  that  subject,  if 

any,  that A.  That  would  be  impossible  to  state,  but  a  great 

many,  as  I  would  visit  their  homes  and  they  would  come  to  my  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  all  these  men  personally? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  their  wives? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  hear,  prior  to  the  strike,  any  substantial  evidence  of 
dis^tisf action  and  contention  at  the  conditions  existing  there? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaint  that  the  men  were  being 
rrfAed  of  their  coal? — A.  No,  sir;  1  never  did. 

Q.  By  false  weights? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  demands  for  checkweighman  ? — A. 
No,  dr. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  that  the  men  at  that  camp  were  not  free 
to  register  their  complaints  with  the  superintendent? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  did.    They  always  go  the  way  they  please. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 
Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  these  things  could  not  have  hap- 
p«ied  without  your  knowing  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say 
that,  but  just  from  their  conversation. 
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Q.  All  you  mean  is  that  you  didn't  know  about  it  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Gove  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  did  or  did  not  complain  to  the 
superintendent  of  any  unjust  conditions? — A.  I  never  nave  heard 
of  any  unjust  conditions.  We  bought  where  we  pleased,  and  we 
voted  as  we  pleased — at  least,  I  always  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  compulsion  upon  the  men  there  to  deal  with  the 
company  store? — A.  I  never  heard  of  any;  there  are  four  other 
stores  who  came  there  to  take  orders. 

Q.  Where  did  you  buy  your  supplies? — A.  Where  I  pleased. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  special  privileges  in  that  connection  ? — A.  I 
never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Can  any  man  in  that  camp  do  exactly  as  you  did? — A.  I 
think  so. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Your  duties  as  surgeon  kept  you  pretty  busy? — A.  Rather,  at 
times. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  a  position^  then — ^you  would  not  have  time  to 
investigate  conditions? — A.  No;  just  as  I  would  go  to  visit  them,  and 
as  they  would  come  and  visit  me  at  my  office. 

Q.  Well,  they  complained  to  you  about  their  health  and  not  about 
the  conditions  in  the  mines? — A.  Well,  they  talked  to  me  about  other 
things  besides  matters  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  they  complained — I  thought  you  never  heard  any 
complains? — A.  I  mean  complaints  of  illness. 

Q.  They  didn't  complain  of  anything  else — ^they  didn't  complain 
of  conditions? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  saw  Mr.  Lawson  make  a  speech  or  heard 
him? — A.  I  saw  him. 

Q.  How  far  away  were  you  when  you  saw  his  speech  ? — A.  I  was 
several  hundred  yards. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  he  said  ? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  can  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  looking  through  a  drinking  glass 
instead  of  a  telescope?  You  don't  care  to  answer  that,  Doctor,  I 
suppose.  I  will  withdraw  that  Are  you  a  deputy  sheriff,  arent 
you — A.  No;  I  don't  believe. 

Q.  Why  do  you  hesitate? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  thinking  about  the  way 
that  commission  read. 

Q.  How  does  it  read — ^have  you  got  it  with  you? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  May  we  see  it? — A.  Yes;  I  think  I  have  it. 

Q.  You  carry  a  commission  with  you,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  May  I  see  it? — ^A.  Yes  [witness  hands  paper  to  Mr.  Costigan]. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  would  like  to  read  this  into  the  record,  if  there 
is  no  objection. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  You  are  asking  about  a  deputy  sheriff's  ccwnmis- 
sion ;  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  tnat 

Mr.  Costigan.  The  witness  has  produced  the  following  paper 
upon  my  inquiry : 

TowQ  of  Hastings,  office  of  mayor.  This  is  to  certify  that  B.  M.  Gurry  la  on 
this  4th  day  of  October,  1913,  been  appointed  to  act  as  special  policeman  in 
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*^  for  the  town  of  Hastings,  said  B.  M.  Corry  being  vested  with  all  authority 
oeloo^ng  to  offices  of  tliis  clasa  This  appointment  may  be  revoked  by  me 
at  any  tJaie  that  it  may  be  deemed  proper  and  necessary.  Dated  this  4th  day 
of  October,  1913.     James  Cameron,  mayor,  F.  Townsend,  clerk. 

With  the  seal,  apparently,  of  the  town  of  Hastings  affixed. 
C  b  that  the  only  certiScate  of  authority  to  act  as  a  peace  officer 
tbst  you  carry,  Doctor  Curry  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you   know    the  difference  between  a  police  officer  and  a 
deputysheriff  ? — A.   I  know  part  of  the  differences. 

Q.  When  I  asked  you  if  you  were  a  deputy  sheriff,  why  did  you 
produce  this  document  ? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  remember  the  wording 
of  it 
Q.  You  knew  that  you  were  authorized  to  carry  a  gun? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  you  have  carried  a  gim? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  and  your  wife  have  both  gone  armed  on  different  occasions. 
have  you  not,  during  these  troubles? — A.  I  don't  think  my  wife  ever 
did. 
Q.  Do  you  know^  ? — ^A.  No;  not  positively. 

Q.  In  your  capacity  as  police  officer,  as  you  now  put  it,  of  the 
town  of  Hastings,  did  you  ever  advocate  violence  toward  the  strik- 
ers?—A  Only  when  they  attacked  us. 
Q.  You  advocated  it  on  those  occasions  then,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  and  say? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  say  very  much 
of  anything  only  I  told  them  that  we  ought  to  all  defend  ourselves 
the  best  we  could.     The  conversation  was  along  that  line ;  I  don't 
remember  the  exact  words. 
Q.  You  told  the  f)eople  around  Hastings  this? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  you  urged  them  to  arm  themselves? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  defend  themselves? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  in  part  because  you  felt  that  they  were  coming  into 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Hastings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  of  the  tent  colony  in 
Ludlow  were  equally  entitled  to  arm  themselves  and  defend  them- 
selves against  people  coming  to  their  section? — A.  Yes;  on  their 
property. 

Q.  And  you  felt  that  was  equally  true  about  the  people  at  Forbes, 
in  the  tent  colony  ? — A.  It  was,  on  their  property ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  telephone  to  Berwind — advise  the  people  of  Ber- 
wind  to  join  forces  with  the  people  of  Hastings  and  go  down  and 
dean  out  the  Ludlow  tent  colony  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  don't  remember  that  episode? — A.  I  never  did  it. 
Q.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  do  that  at  the  Baca  saloon  on  the 
nirfit  of  October  28  f— A.  No,  sir :  I  did  not. 

Q^  You  have  no  recollection  oi  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Judge  Northcutt  suggests  that  they  took  your  voice  for  some 
other  fellow's;  do  you  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know  who  it  could  have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  episode  at  all  and  about 

the  people  of  Hastings  being  invited  either  by  yourself  or  anybody 

«be  to  go  down  and  clean  out  the  colony  at  Ludlow? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q-  Didn't  you  make  a  similar  remark  about  the  first  week  in 

January  last f— A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  In  the  post  office? — A.  I  don't  believe  in  going  and  shooting  at 
womeD  and  diildren. 
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Q,  Do  you  believe  in  going  and  shooting  at  men  ? — A.  When  th^ 
attack  me,  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  Now,  if  there  had  been  no  women  and  children  at  Ludlow 
would  you  have  gone  down  and  cleaned  them  out? — A.  Possibly, 
after  the  way  they  had  attacked  us,  I  might. 

Q.  And  did  you  so  advise? — A.  I  probably  did. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  After  we  were  assaulted  on  October  28. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  stated  that  men  had  a  habit  of  going  into  the 
Hastings  corporate  limits  and  shooting  up  there,  and  you  said  that 
they  would  go  in  whenever  it  was  possible  for  them  to  get  in? — 
A.  X  es. 

Q.  You  didn't  mean  just  that,  did  you? — ^A.  Yesj  I  did. 

Q.  They  didn't  swarm  in  there  from  every  direction? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  they  didn't  go  in  whenever  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  go  in  ? — A.  Apparently,  sometimes,  they  did. 

Q.  When  ?— A.  On  October  26  and  October  28. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  yourself  as  an  imprejudiced  man  in  these  dif- 
ficulties?— ^A.  I  was  prejudiced,  before  the  strike  came  on,  in  favor 
of  the  union. 

Q.  You  regard  yourself  as  prejudiced  the  other  way  now,  do 
you? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Strongly?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  always  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  controversies,  as  you 
appear  to  have  been  in  this  matter? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  company's  employ  ? — ^A.  Almost 
17  vears. 

Q.  Why  were  you  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  strikers  before  the 
strike? — A.  Because  I  believe  they  are  misled. 

Q.  You  thought  at  one  time,  then,  that  the  union  men  had  griev- 
ances, didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  previously ;  yes. 

Q.  And  vou  had  heard  complaints  before  that  time,  had  you  not, 
on  which  these  grievances  were  based? — A.  Well,  I  heard  them. 

Q.  And  you  Iwelieved  they  were  well  founded  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time.  What  were  the  grievances? — A.  The  grievances 
were  against  the  mine  guards,  detectives,  and  sometimes  soldiers. 

Q.  You  had  gathered  these  things  in  your  going  up  and  down  the 
road,  had  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  hardly.     I  read  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Do  you  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  in  the  17  years 
of  your  employment  you  have  not  encountered  any  real  grievances  in 
this  section  of  Colorado? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't — I  couldn't  say  none — I 
don't  think — I  don't  recall  any. 

Q.  You  don't  recall  any? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  want  the  committee  to  believe  that  men  have  been  free  to 
vote  as  they  pleased  through  all  those  years  in  this  part  of  Colo- 
rado?— A.  i  believe  so.    I  have  always  been. 

Q.  You  disagree  with  Judge  Northcutt  on  that  subject,  do  you  t — 
A.  I  don't  know  what  the  judge 

Mr.  Northcutt.  He  will  have  to  find  out  what  my  views  are. 

A.  I  don't  know  what,  I  was  going  to  say,  I  don't  know  what  the 
judge's  views  were. 
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Q.  When  you  read  these  matters  about  the  deep-seated  grievances 
in  this  part  of  Colorado  what  impression  did  they  make  on  you  as 
a  citizen  t — A.  The  grievances  weren't  in  Colorado,  Mr.  Costigan. 

Q.  Oh,  they  were  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  grievance^  in  Colorado? — A.  What  I 
speak  of  were  the  strikes  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  etc. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  of  any  grievances  concerning  the  strike  con- 
ditions in  Colorado? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  read  of  them. 

Q.  What  impression  did  they  make  on  you  as  a  citizen? — ^A.  Not 
80  very  much.  I  thought  they  were  more  of  a  political  nature,  or 
deliberate  falsehood,  as  I  have  seen  so  much  of  here  lately. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  undertake  as  a  citizen  to  investigate  them,  to  ob- 
serve what  the  actual  truth  was  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  interested  in  that  aspect  of  it? — ^A.  Not  to  that 
extent. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Hastings? — A.  Nearly  14  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  an  officer  of  the  town  ? — A.  Not  until  this 
tune— yes;  I  will  take  that  back;  I  used  to  be  assemblyman. 

Q.  Assemblyman? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Trustee? — A.  Yes,  sir:  years  ago. 

Q.  How  were  you  electea  ? — ^A.  I  believe  I  was  appointed  to  fill  a 
Tacancy. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  the  mayor  of  the  town. 

Q.  Who  was  the  mayor? — A.  At  that  time  I  think  it  was  Wil- 
liams. 

Q.  And  what  was  his  relation  to  the  company? — ^A.  Superintend- 
ent and  mayor. 

Q.  He  was  superintendent  of  the — for  the  company,  and  he  ap- 
pointed you  trustee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  services  were  acceptable,  of  course,  to  the  people  of 
the  town? — A.  Seemed  to  be. 

Q-  And  for  the  company  for  which  you  were  working? — ^A. 
Seemed  to  be. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  seeing  a  fire  through  this  remarkable  glass  of 
yours?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  of  seeing  the  match  applied.  At  a  distance  of  how  many 
yards? — A.  Not  the  match,  Mr.  Costigan. 

Q.  Well,  how  far  off  were  you  when  you  saw  the  fire  ? — A.  Well,  I 
was  several  hundred  yards  away. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  far  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say  just  how  many. 

Q.  A  mile? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Half  a  mile  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  was  half  a  mile. 

Q.  Where  were  ycu  located  ?— ^A.  I  was  on  a  hill. 

Q.  How  far  from  Hastings? — ^A.  In  Hastings. 

Q.  In  the  town  of  Hastings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  see  from  the  town  of  Hastings  the  portion  of 
the  track  about  which  you  are  talking? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  point  is  that  part  of  the  track  visible  from  the  town  of 
Hastings? — A.  Wellj  you  could  see — what  portion  of  what  track? 

Q-  Where  the  section  house  was  burned. — A.  It  can  be  easily  seen, 
tnd  beyond  that,  from  the  Ramey  tipple. 

Q.  Can  you  see  Ludlow  station  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Ramey  tipple. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  large  hill  intervening  between,  that  shuts  out  the 
view A.  I  say 
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Q.  Between  the  two  canyons  of  Berwind  and  Hastings! — A,  I 
was  on  that  hill. 

Q.  You  were  on  top  of  that  hill,  were  you  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  Hastings,  tnen,  were  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  do  the  corporate  limits  of  this  town  extend? — A. 
About — I  couldn't  say  exactly,  but  several  hundred  yards  below 
Hastings. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  gate  below  Hastings  mark  the  limits  of  the  town? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  fire  at  the  section  house  to  the  railroad 
company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  anybody  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  reported — told  some  after  I  came 
home. 

Q.  You  were  very  carefully  observing  this  fire,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  carrying  any  articles  away  from  that 
section  house? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  fire  occurred? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  after? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  going  up  the  railroad  tracks  with  a 
chair ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  kitchen  utensils? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  were  you  observing? — ^A.  In  the  after- 
noon ;  it  must  have  been  8  or  4  o'clock,  possibly,  near  that. 

Q.  Was  it  later  than  that?— A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  What  hour  would  you  think? — A.  I  should  say  about  3  o'clock, 
when  the  section  house  was  burned. 

Q.  Did  the  parties  set  fire  to  the  house  from  the  inside  or  out- 
side?— A.  Outside. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  y^u  see  them  do? — A.  Saw  them  put  something 
there. 

Q.  Put  something  where? — A.  At  the  corner  of  the  house;  that 
would  be  the  north 

Q.  What  was  the  something? — A.  Appeared  to  be  some  ticking, 
something  like  that,  that  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  house,  prob- 
ably bed  ticking. 

Q.  Then  what  did  they  do?— A.  They  set  fire  to  it 

Q.  That  is  what  they  struck  the  match  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  there  there? — A.  I  saw  two. 

Q.  Could  you  distinguish  between  them?  Were  they  of  the  same 
size,  or  was  one  tall  and  one  short? — A.  Well,  they  looked  to  be 
just  the  average  sized  man. 

Q.  How  were  they  dressed? — A.  They  were  dressed — clothes  were 
rather  dark— darker  than  yours,  Mr.  Costigan. 

Q.  What  kind  of  hats  did  they  wear? — A.  Looked  like  black  hats. 

Q.  Were  they  American  or  foreign,  if  you  could  tell? — A.  I 
couldn't  tell  that. 

Q.  Couldn't  tell  that  at  that  distance? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  anything  else  about  the  matter  that  was  un- 
usual?— A.  No,  sir;  except — a&)ut  the  burning  of  the  house?  No, 
sir. 
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Q.  That  is  all  you  observed?  Which  way  did  the  men  go  from 
the  house? — A.  I  didn't  see  them  leave. 

Q.  After  it  was  burned  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  them  leave. 

Q.  They  weren't  burned  with  it,  were  they  ? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Weren't  you  curious  to  see  where  the  men  who  went  who  had 
burned  a  section  house  in  plain  sight  of  you? — A.  Yes.  sir;  I  wanted 
to  see  where  they  went,  but  I  didn't  see  them. 

Q.  Why  not? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  them  go  away.  There  is  a  railroad 
embankment  there — I  presume  they  went  up  and  was  hid  slightly 
fnnnthat 

Q.  Did  the  railroad  embankment  rise  up  while  you  were  looking 
and  obscure  your  view  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  further  to  suggest  along  that  line? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  That  is  all. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  CuHRY,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Gk)VB: 

Q.  Give  your   full  name  to  the  stenographer. — A.  Mrs.  E.  M. 

Curry. 

Q.  Are  you  the  wife  of  the  witness  who  has  just  testified? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Hastings. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  28th  of  last  October? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  what  happened  on  that  day,  so  far  as  you  per- 
sonally observed  ? — A.  Well,  aoout  7  o'clock  I  noticed  men  on  the  hill, 
tod  just  about  that  time  the  firing  started. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  men  on  the  hill? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  hill  ? — ^A.  South  of  Hastings.  That  would  be  between 
Benrind  and  Hastings. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men? — ^A.  I  certainly  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there? — ^A.  Well,  there  was  not  under  a  hun- 
<lred  and  fifty  that  I  could  see.  How  many  more  I  couldn't  see, 
because  they  were  hid  among  the  rocks  and  the  trees. 

Q.  This  was  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  do? — A.  Well,  they  were  shooting.  They  first 
started  shooting  quite  slowly  and  then  they  began  aU  shooting  at 
once;  there  was  just  a  continuous  firing  for  about  two  hours  and  a 
half. 

Q.  What    were   they   shooting   at? — ^A.  They   were  shooting   at 

Q.  AVhere  were  you  ? — A.  In  the  cellar. 

Q.  Not  when  they  commenced  shooting,  were  you? — A.  Well,  just 
tb<Hit  the  first  shot  that  came  pretty  close  I  went  to  the  cellar. 

Q-  Did  the  bullets  hit  your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue  before  you  went  into  the  cellar? — 
A  WeU,  I  dcHi't  suppose  they  hit  the  house  while  I  was  standing 
^  the  porch;  there  was  a  bullet  came  by  my  head  pretty  close. 
Kd  you  ever  hear  one? 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  cellar? — ^A.  Two  hours  and  a 
half. 
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Q,  Was  the  shooting  over  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  CosnoAN.  No  questions. 

Kbist  Karas,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  I  was  living  at  Dawson  before. 

Q.  Dawson? — A.  Four  months  ago. 

Q.  You  came  from  Dawson  four  months  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  eo  to  ? — A.  Tabasco. 

Q.  Was  it  one  Sunday  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  with  any  accident  or  happening  before  you  got 
to  Tabasco? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  any  fight? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  whom? — A.  I  guess  strikers. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Ludlow. 

Q.  Ludlow? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you — give  us,  as  near  as  you  can,  just  where  you 
were  at  the  time  the  fight  began. — A.  Well,  I  was  started  to  go  from 
Dawson  the  16th  of  October. 

Q.  Of  October  ? — ^A.  Yes.  Came  down  here,  you  know ;  my  brother 
telephoned  to  me  to  go  up  there  to  Tabasco  to  work.  I  was  kind  of 
afraid  to  go  up  there,  and  he  took  a  horse  and  buggy  and  he  came 
down  here  himself,  and  take  me  up  there  to  Ludlow, 

Q.  WelL  now,  did  you  meet  anyone,  and  if  so,  where?  Where 
were  you  irom  Ludlow — down  at  the  crossing  under  the  bridge? — 
A.  Down  under  the  bridge. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  to  you? — A.  Just  beat  me.  Beat  me  up, 
that's  all. 

Q.  Beat  you.    Where  did  they  hit  you  ? — A.  On  the  face. 

Q.  Then  what  did  they  do  with  you? — A.  Take  me  down  to  the 
tents. 

Q.  Ludlow  tent  colony  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  then? — A.  I  stayed  there  all  night. 

Q.  Kept  you  there  over  night? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Witness. 

Q.  Did  they  keep  you  there? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  suggest  that  the  judge  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  lead  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  He  answered  that  "Yes." 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — ^A.  I  stayed  there  during  one 
week. 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  stay? — A.  I  didn't  want  to  stay  there,  but  I 
was  kind  of  afraid  to  go  out  of  there. 

Mr.  OosTiGAN.  Ask  him  to  state  the  facts. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  He  is  stating  the  facts.    Object  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  asked  the  judge,  Mr.  Byrnes,  to  ask  the  witness  to 
state  the  facts  rather  than  to  lead  him  and  he  asked  me  to  make  my 
objection  to  the  committee,  which  I  now  do. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let's  see;  what  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Costigan.  The  question  is  answered. 

Q.  Was  anyone  taken  there  with  you? — A.  My  brother. 
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Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  ?— A.  He  stayed  there  till  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  Then  where  did  he  go  ? — ^A.  Go  up  to  Tabasco. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  go  with  him  ? — A.  Because  he  don't  let  us  go 
together;  just  let  my  brother  go  up  there  and  take  his  trunk,  come 
down  again. 

Q.  Down  to  the  colony  again  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  wanted  to  fool  the 
strikers. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Your  brother? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NoirrHinrrr.  You  may  ask  him. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costioan: 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  fool  the  strikers,  too  ? — ^A.  I  can't. 

Q.  You  say  you  can't  fool  them? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because. 

Q.  Why  not? — ^A.  Can't  fool  them;  I  was  kind  of  afraid, 

Q.  Weren't  you  and  your  brother  working  together? — A.  How  is 

Q.  Weren't  you  and  your  brother  working  together? — ^A.  I  was 
working  two  weeks  after. 

Q.  Weren't  you  and  your  brother  on  very  good  terms  when  he  was 
trying  to  fool  the  strikers  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  what  he  was  doing,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  he  was  trying  to  fool  the  strikers,  you  were  trying 
to  fool  them  through  your  brother? — ^A.  No;  I  didn't  try  to  fool  my 
brother. 

Q.  No;  but  you  were  trying  to  fool  the  strikers? — A.  I  wanted  to 
UkA  the  strikers,  but  I  can't. 

Q.  You  knew  that  your  brother  was  trying  to  fool  the  strikers?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  tell  that  to  any  of  the  strikers,  did  you? — ^A. 
Ko,sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  to  Tabasco  during  the  week  that  you  stayed  at 
the  camp? — A.  After  a  week. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  during  the  week  once? — A.  Yes;  I  be  up  there 
once. 

Q.  Then  you  came  back,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you  on  that  trip  to  Tabasco? — ^A.  Nobody. 

Q.  You  came  back  alone? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Trinidad  that  week? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  the  trip  you  are  speaking  about? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  first  to  Tabasco  and  then  later  ta  Trinidad? — A. 
ies,su'. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  at  Tabasco  ? — A.  How  is  that  ? 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  talk  at  Tabasco? — A.  I  was  talking  to  my 
brother. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  talk  at  Trindad  ? — A.  I  talk  to  the  boys. 

Q.  What  boys  ? — A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  away  from  the  colony  at  that  time? — 
A.  I  stayed  away  about  two  or  three  days,  I  guess. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  back? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  so  back  ? — ^A.  Where  ? 

Q.  To  the  tent  colony  ? — A.  I  didn't  want  to  go  over  there  again. 
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Q.  I  say  why  did  you — I  though  you  said  you  went  btick? — ^A.  I 
went  back  to  Tabasco. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  first  that  you  went  away  from  the  tent  col- 
ony, and  then  you  came  back  to  the  tent  colony  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  didn't  say  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  to  say? — A.  I  mean,  I  went  back  to  Ta- 
basco. 

Q.  My  first  question  to  you  was  whether  you  went  from  the  tait 
colony  to  Tabasco,  and  came  back.  Now  answer  that. — A.  The  first 
time  I  didn't  understand  you  very  well. 

Q.  Answer  what  you  did  during  that  week — ^A.  I  say  I  be  back  to 
Tabasco  again. 

Q.  I  am  talking  now  of  your  first  week  that  you  spent  in  the  tent 
colony.  Didn't  you  leave  there  and  go  somewhere  else  and  come 
back  f — A.  I  be  there  two  times ;  I  stay  in  the  tents ;  go  down  to  the 
train^nd  go  back  to  the  tents  at  Tabasco. 

Q.  Was  tnat  the  first  week  ? — A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  You  can't  remember  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can't  you  remember,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  during  that  first 
week  you  went  away  and  came  back  ?  Think  hard. — A.  I  can't  re- 
member very  well. 

Q.  How  many  times  in  all  were  you  in  the  tent  colony? — ^A.  Two 
times. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  there? — A.  About  16th  of  October. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  there  the  next  time? — A.  About  the  25th,  I 
guess. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  back  again  ? — A.  No,  sir.    I  be  up  Tabasco. 

Q.  For  whom  are  you  working  now? — A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  For  whom  are  you  working  new? — ^A.  I  work  for  Charley 
O'Neil. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Neil?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  he — superintendent? — A.  Superintendent. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  come  here  to  testi^  ? — A.  Yes ;  this  morning 
he  tell  me  about  it. 

Q.  He  told  you  this  morning  to  come  here  to  testify.  How  many 
nights  did  you  sleep  in  the  tent  colony? — A.  Pretty  near  week.  I 
never  sleep  in  tents.    I  was  sleeping  down  on  a  farm. 

Q.  You  didn't  sleep  in  the  tents?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  farm  did  you  shep  at  ? — A.  Greek  man  have  a  farm. 

Q.  How  far? — A.  About  2  miles. 

Q.  They  were  Greeks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Q.  You  are  Greek  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  down  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  go  with  you? — A.  Lots  of  boys  there. 

Q.  Did  anyone  go  from  the  tents  to  the  Greek  colony  with  you  ? — 

A.  Yes,  sir;  two  boys. 

Q.  They  were  friends  of  yours? — A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  You  came  back  the  next  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  down  every  night  and  came  back  every  morning? — 
A.  I  suppose  I  do  that.    I  couldn't  get  out  from  the  tents. 

Q.  You  did  get  out? — ^A.  I  did  get  out,  but  after  a  week. 

Q.  You  got  out,  and  then  you  came  back  again? — A.  Yes;  I  said. 

Q.  Why  did  you  come  back? — A.  Where? 
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Q.  After  you  got  away,  why  did  you  come  back  to  the  tent  col- 
ony? Don't  you  understand  my  question?  Did  you  like  it  so  mudi 
there  that  you  wanted  to  come  oack  again  after  you  had  been  to 
Tabasco  and  Trinidad;  did  you  want  to  come  back? — A.  I  got  my 
clothes  there. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  when  you  went  back  ? — ^A.  Stayed  about 
a  week,  I  say. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  asked  you  after  you  left  there  the  first  time  why 
did  you  go  back  the  second  time? 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  He  went  back  to  get  his  clothes. 

The  WrrNBSS.  I  went  back  to  get  my  clothes. 

Mr.  Btrnis.  Is  that  the  reason  you  went  back  ? 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — ^A.  Stay  a  day. 

Q.  Did  vou  get,  while  you  were  in  the  tent  colony,  the  strikers' 
relief  f und  ? — A.  How  is  tiiat  ? 

Q.  Were  you  paid  the  strikers'  relief  fund  while  you  were  in  the 
colony?— A.  Pay  what? 

Q.  Any  money  from  the  strikers? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  you  anything? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Did  they  pay  you  $2  to  come  down  from  Trinidad  to  buy  some 
clothes?— A.  ilyself  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  they  pay  vou  the  regular  weekly  paynaents  to  men  who 
were  in  the  colony  while  you  were  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No,  sir,  or  yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  receive  $3  on  Saturday  just  the  same  as  all  the 
other  men  in  the  Ludlow  colony  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  yes. 

Q.  You  say  yes.  Well,  now,  who  paid  you  that? — A.  The  union, 
1  guess. 

Q.  The  union? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  in  the  union  paid  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know? — A.  I  don't  know  who  he  is. 

Q.  You  took  it?— A.  Yes;  I  took  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  $2  ?— A.  That  is  $3. 

Q.  Well,  who  gave  you  the  other  $2  to  come  down  to  Trinidad 
wift  ? — A.  Noboify ;  spent  it  out  of  my  pocket,  I  guess. 

Q.  You  spent  the  money  to  come  down  out  of  your  pocket? 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Why  did  you  come  to  Trinidad  ? — ^A.  I  come  to  Trinidad  to  get 
around  from  the  hills — ^to  go  out  to  Tabasco  and  start  work. 

Q,  Let  me  ask  you,  didnt  one  of  the  Wennbergs  come  to  Trinidad 
with  you? — A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Wennberg? — A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  a  big  fellow  from  the  tent  colony  come  to  Trinidad  with 
you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
served  on  any  one  out  there  to  get  you  ? 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  Better  ask  him  it  he  knows  what  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is. 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  of  going  to  court  here? — A.  Yes;  I  re- 
member. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  someone  statiiij^  to  the  court  that  you  were 
afraid  to  go,  and  they  didn't  hold  youi— A.  Yes;  I  remember. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  reason  why  you  came  down  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  that  form  of  leading.  The  witness 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  answer  in  his  own  way  what  the  reaBOn 
was.    I  object  to  the  answer  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Strike  it  out  if  you  want  to. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  You  saw  this  man  who  sits  beside  me,  Mr.  Lawson,  at  Ludlow, 
didn't  you  ? — A.  I  don't  know.    I  guess  I  saw  him. 

Q.  lou  talked  with  him,  did  you? — A.  I  guess  I  talked  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  that  you  wanted  to  get  out  of  Ludlow  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  somebody  was  keeping  you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  told  him  that? — ^A.  rfo. 

Mr.  Costioan.  That  is  all. 

Aars  ELaras,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  testified  as 
follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  Karas. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  name? — A.  Aars. 

Q.  Where  were  you  about  the  16th  of  October  last?  Do  yon 
understand  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  dates. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  going  from  Trinidad  to  Ludlow  with 
your  brother? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember. 

Q.  What  occurred  to  you  when  you  got  up  about  the  crossing 
near  Ludlow?  What  was  it  you  said?  What  happened  to  you  at 
the  crossing  there? — A.  They  just  licked  me. 

Q.  Who  licked  you? — A.  The  strikers. 

Q.  How  many  f— A.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty.  I  don't  know. 
Can't  see.    Ni^ht. 

Q.  Was  it  nighttime? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  you  after  the  fight? — A.  He  hauled 
me  down  in  the  hack^  and  he  bring  me  down  to  the  tents,  and 
licked  me. 

Q.  After  you  got  there,  or  before? — A.  Yes;  they  hold  me  one 
night. 

Q.  You  stayed  there  over  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  not  let  me  go 
no  place. 

Q.  Wouldn't  let  you  go  any  place?  What  did  you  do  the  next 
morning? — A.  Next  morning  tell  me  to  go  to  Denver,  not  to  Tabasco, 
but  I  wanted  to  go  to  Tabasco  to  work. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  you  were  going  to  Tabasco  to  work? — A-. 
Yes ;  I  told  them.    They  says  "  No." 

Q.  Well,  how  did  you  finally  get  away? — A.  Well,  and  finally — 
because — I  told  him  to  let  me  go  to  Trinidad  to  get  my  clothes.  I 
fool  him.  After  he  let  me  go  get  my  clothes  to  Tabasco,  I  go 
Tabasco.  I  told  the  driver  to  go  down  to  the  tent ;  I  stay  at  Tabasco 
working. 

Q.  Did  your  brother  go  to  Tabasco  with  you? — A.  No;  he  was 
afraid  to  come. 
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Q.  Why  was  he? — A.  He  thought  he  get  killed. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  there? — ^A.  Who? 

Q.  Your  brother? — A.  About  a  week,  I  guess.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  the  court  for  your  brother's 
release? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  released  after  that  time? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  before  he  came  up? — ^A.  About  one 
day,  I  ffuess. 

Q.  That  is,  after  you  had  made  the  application? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  have  no  questions. 

Jesse  Shaw  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  first  duly 
awora,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  your  name. — A.  Jesse  Shaw. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Piedmont,  Colo. 

Q.  What  do  you  do? — A.  Engineer. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  25th — ^27th  dajjr  of  October? — ^A.  The 
momiDg  of  the  27th  I  was  in  Trinidad;  left  Trinidad  about  10  or 
10.30  for  Ludlow  in  an  automobile. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  go  ? — ^A.  Robert  Uhlich. 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  more,  but  I  don't  know  their 
names— all  of  them. 

Q.  Were  there  other  autos  than  the  one  you  went  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — ^A.  I  believe  four  others  left  that  same  day. 

Q.  How  many  people  in  each  auto? — A.  Five  in  each  auto  oeside 
the  driver. 

Q.  Were  they  armed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  ?— A.  With  rifles. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  to  Ludlow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  there? — A.  Got  there  at  11.30. 

Q.  Did  anything  take  place  after  you  got  there? — ^A.  Not  on  the 
day  of  the  27th— didn't. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  fight  of  the  27th,  have  you? — A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q-  Was  it  over  when  you  got  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  Ludlow  tent  colony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — ^A.  Stayed  there  imtil  morning, 
the  28th. 

Q.  Did  anything  unusual  take  place  during  the  night? — ^A.  There 
was  quite  a  bit  of  talk  and  flurry  during  the  night. 

Q.  Tell  the  conmiittee  about  it. — ^A.  On  the  night  of  the  27th, 
about  12  o'clock,  they  formed  a  body  of  men  to  go  out  and  take 
Hastings. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  Now,  how  much  of  this  is  to  go  into  the  record? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  He  was  there. 

Mr.  Evans.  Whatever  he  knows. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  telling  you  what  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  Hastings  or  Berwmd,  Mr.  Witness? — A.  Hastings  and 
Berwind  they  were  going  to  take,  and  Tabasco. 

Q.  Well,  now,  just  state  what  you  heard  relative  to  going — dif- 
ferent orders. — ^A.  Well,  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  about  12  o'clock, 
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there  was  some  of  the  leaders  there — Louis,  the  Greek — I  see  he  hiked 
out  as  soon  as  I  took  the  chair — and  another  man  they  called 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  that  remark  and  ask  that  it  be  stridden 
from  the  record. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  chair  suggests  that  it  be  stricken. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  don't  know  but  what  the  witness's  statement 
ought  to  be  sustained.  He  simply  stated  the  fact  that  he  left  bs 
soon  as  he  took  the  stand. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  didn't  put  it  that  way,  and  if  he  left  at  all  it 
is  immaterial  here  anyway. 

Mr.  NoRTHciTTT.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Q.  What  was  Louis,  the  Greek,  doing? — A.  Louis,  the  Greek,  was 
in  charge  of  the  Greeks;  Louis's  men  left  before  the  Italians  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  Just  a  moment.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  between  Louis, 
the  Greek,  and  anyone  else  relative  to  this  coming. fight? — A.  Well, 
of  the  attack,  yes;  I  heard  Louis,  the  Greek,  Robert  Uhlich,  and 
this  Slavish  fellow  we  call  Mike — the  tall  man — speaking  about  this 
attack.  They  gave  out  that  ammunition  to  these  men  to  go  and 
make  this  attack. 

Q.  Just  a  moment.  Did  you  hear  Uhlich  ask  Tx)uis  any  ques- 
tions?— A.  No.  Uhlich  asked  Ijouis  if  he  wanted  his  men  to  go 
with  the  other  men. 

Q.  What  did  Louis  say? — A.  Louis  says,  "No;  these  men  can 
go  by  themselves." 

Q.  Who  was  this  Mike  you  speak  of? — A.  A  big,  tall,  Slavish 
man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  last  name? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since? — A.  1  haven't  been  in  town  to  see 
him. 

Q.  This,  you  say,  was  along  about  midnight? — A.  About  mid- 
niriit;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  see  Uhlich  give  out  anything  other  than  ammu- 
nition?— ^A.  He  gave  out  guns — he  did 

Q.  What  became  of  your  gun? — A.  I  have  my  gun  yet. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  guns  of  others  who  went  out  there  from 
her? — A.  The  big  majority  of  the  men  that  was  armed  came  there 
one  day,  and  Robert  Uhlich  disarmed  those  men  and  gave  them  to 
the  men  in  the  Ludlow  tent  colony. 

Q.  Gave  what — ^the  arms? — A.  Arms  and  ammunition. 

Q.  You  say  the  Greeks  went  out  first? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  they  start  out? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say,  because  I 
didn't  see  them  when  they  left. 

Q.  You  don't  know  just  what  time  they  left? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  else  leave  them  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  way  to  that  attack  ?— A.  Toward  the  big  hill  at  Hast- 
ings ;  yes. 

Q.  The  Slavs — did  you  say  went?— A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  the 
Slavish  fellows  when  they  left. 

Q.  Do  you  know   whether  or  not  they   did   leave? — A.  No;    I 

couldn't  say. 
Q.  Were  there  any  Americans  in  the  army? — A.  I  couldn't  say 

that. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  many,  all  told,  went  into  it? — A.  Well,  I 
should  judge  there  was  not  less  than  a  hundred  men,  anyway. 

Q.  There  wasn't  less  than  a  hundred  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  colony? — A.  I  left  there  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

Q,  Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  strike  see  any  other  acts  of 
violence? — A.  No;  I  never  seen  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  other  of  those  parties  who 
went  out  m  the  auto  that  day  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  a  couple  of  them. 

Q.  What  are  the  names? — A.  I  know  Willie  Shimmers. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  ? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  I  have  forgitten  his  name— a  fellow  by  the 
Dime  of  Gartside. 

Q.  A  railroad  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — ^A.  Well,  there  was  one  of  the  union  officials 
went  out  by  the  name — they  called  him  Snyder — I  don't  know  his 
other  name — a  big,  heavy  nian — went  out  with  Robert  XJhlich — went 
in  the  same  car  Kobert  Uhlich  went  in. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  him  there 
that  evening. 

Q.  Was  he  taking  any  part  in  the  organization  of  the  army?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  giving  out  ammunition. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name? — A.  I  don't  know  the  name  only  by 
Snvder.    Whether  that  is  a  nickname  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Large  man,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  who  was  to  lead  the  army  the  next  morning? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  army,^'  whidi 
has  now  been  used  three  times  in  the  record  by  counsel. 

Mr.  NoRTHcmr.  Well,  these  armed  men,  then. 

A  Well,  there  was  another  man  there  they  called  Snyder  had 
Atrge  of  the  tent  colony. 

Q.  Now,  the  Snyder ^A.  Not  this  Synder;  another  Snyder. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name — do  you  know? — A.  No.  He  was 
supposed  to  take  the  men  out  that  night  along  about  12  o'clock,  but 
Snyder  got  so  drunk  he  wasn't  able  to  go. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  took  his  place  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  know  who 
took  his  place. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  wbo  led  them  out? — A.  No;  I  don't  know 
who  led  them  out 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bacubarus— James  Bacu* 
barns f— A.  Yes;  I  believe  I  do  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Q.  Commonly  called  "  Big  Jim  "  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Big  Jim,  the  Greek?  llave  you  ever  seen  him  since? — A.  Yes, 
snr. 

Q.  Where  did  you  next  see  him  after  the  battle? — ^A.  After  the 
btttle  I  saw  them  bring  Big  Jim  in  from  the  hills  with  a  wound  in 
his  kg. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you — who  was  with  him;  do  you  know? — ^A, 
Why,  I  believe  there  was  a  couple  of  other  Greeks.  I  couldn't  say 
wh^er  Greeks  or  Italians  or  Slavs. 

Q.  Did  you  know  them? — A.  No;  I  didn't  know  them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  next  see  him? — A.  Saw  him  in  the  hospital  at 
Denrer. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  nowf — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  aay.    I 
have  heara  where  he  is  at. 
Q.  Well,  if  you  don't  Imow 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  warrant  out  for  your  arrest  t — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  there  isn't  ? — A.  No j  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Have  you  been  charged  with  having  embezzled  moneys  of  the 
local  union,  of  which  you  were  president? — ^A.  I  had  them  cnarge  me 
with  that,  out  not  by  warrant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  warrant  has  been  issued  or  notf — A. 
No.  sir. 

^  Q.  When  was  the  charge  made? — A.  The  charge  was  made  at  the 
time  I  was  president  of  the  Piedmont  local. 

Q.  When  were  you  fired  out  of  the  union? — A.  I  wasn't  fired. 

Q.  Sure  of  that? — ^A.  I  am  certainly  sure  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  ? — A.  I  got  up  and  resifl^ed  and  left. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it,  is  itf— A.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  it  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  you  were  fired  after  you  left? — A. 
I  might  have  been — according  to  the  Free  Press  I  was. 

Q.  And  it  is  with  the  Free  Press  that  you  are  taking  issue  when 
you  say  you  weren't  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  When  was  this  that  you  resigned,  or  quit,  or  were  fired,  which- 
ever it  was? — A.  I  resigned,  I  believe,  the  4th  day  of  Novemoer. 
Q.  November? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  What  year?— A.  This  year— I  mean  1913. 
Q.  Had  you  been  on  strike? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Whose  union  card  did  you  collect  on  besides  yours? — ^A.  I  col- 
lected-on  nobody  else's  but  mine. 

Q.  Sure  of  that? — A.  I  am  certainly  sure  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  your  expulsion  at  Piedmont? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  union  card  was  found  there  after 
the  expulsion? — ^A.  My  union  card — no. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that,  too,  are  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  come  down  as  a  delegate  and  vote  for  the  strike? — ^A. 
I  came  down  as  a  delegate,  but  I  didn't  vote. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  vote? — A.  Because  there  was  no  votes  cast. 

Q.  Sure  about  that,  too,  are  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  votes  counted? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  was  done  at  the  convention? — A.  There  was  a  con- 
vention, but  1  don't  know — the  way  I  have  always  been  voting  was 
a  man  getting  up  and  making  a  vote. 

Q.  Was  the  vote  of  the  assembly  called  for? — A.  No,  it  was  not; 
the  vote  of  the  assembly  was  not  called  for. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  will  of  the  assembly  taken? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  didn't  enter  a  protest  against  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  the  chair  announce  what  was  being  done? — A.  He  cer- 
tainly did. 

Q.  And  nobody  protested  ? — ^A.  None  as  I  know  of. 
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Q.  And  you  were  in  the  hall  at  the  time?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  there  was  no  vote  of  any  kind  taken?— A.  None 
that  I  seen.  Every  man  set  in  his  chair  and  I  didn't  see  no  votes  go 
out  of  his  hand. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  sort  of  a  vote  you  ever  heard  of— out  of  their 
hands?— A.  I  have  seen  men  cast  votes  by  the  ballot  boxes;  that  is 
the  way  I  have  been  used  to  voting. 

Q.  You  haven't  ever  voted  m  any  other  way?— A.  Raising  your 
ngnt  hand  to  vote. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes  : 

L  ^\  ^^  !^V^  ®^^^  ^^®  ^^y  ^*^'  say  aye,  or  stand  up,  or  raise  your 

hands?— A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  Tell  me  how  they  vote  in  your  local  unions,  or  used  to. — A.  We 
nsed  to  have  the  men  raise  their  right  hands ;  those  in  favor. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  say  "aye"  or  "no"  in  your  local  unions?— A. 
No— yes. 

Q.  You  remember  that,  do  you,  after  thinking  it  over.    Didn't  they 
do  that  in  the  convention  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  they  didn't. 
Q.  Not  in  your  hearing? — A.  Not  in  my' hearing. 

Q.  Were  you  in  attendance  on  the  convention  at  all  times?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  want  to  swear  positively,  do  you,  that  no  vote  was  taken 
in  that  convention? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Was  the  question  of  a  strike  discussed  there  ?— A.  Yes ;  the  strike 
^as  discussed. 

By  Mr.  CJosnoAN : 

Q.  Did  the  policy  committee  of  the  conventicm  bring  in  a  report? — 
A.  Yes ;  they  brought  in  a  report  of  some  kind. 

Q.  Was  the  report  discussed  ? — A.  Among  the  delegates  ? 

0-  Yes. — A.  Why,  I  don't  know;  it  was— no,  sir;  not  discussed  to 
me  except  what  the  policy  committee  read  to  the  convention. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  all  the  sessions? — ^A.  I  certainly  did. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  any  discussion  in  the  general  convention 
on  the  policy  conunittee's  report? — ^A.  Oh  the  policy  committee's 
rq)ortjno ;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  say  there  was  no  discussion  in  that  convention  on  the 
IK)licv  committee's  report? — A.  Why,  no;  I  won't  say  that  there 
wasn  t    I  didn't  hear  them  discussing  it. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  you  were  there  all  the  time  ? — A.  I  was  present; 
y^sir. 

Q.  Were  your  ears  closed  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  washed  them  that 
mominsr. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  go  on  record  absolutely  as  saying  that  there  was  no  discus- 
sion?— ^A.  There  might  have  been.  I  never  said  tfiere  was  none.  I 
said  I  never  heard.  The  men  might  have  been  whispering  to  thein- 
fidves. 

34643— FT  6—14 ^18 
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Q.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  you  are  making  a  serious  chai^ 
against  a  great  number  of  men. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  I  submit  he  doesn't  need  to  lecture  the  witness^ 
Let  him  ask  his  questions. 

Q.  Now,  with  tnat  in  mind,  do  you  still  stand  by  your  testimony? — 
A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  That  there  was  no  vote  taken  in  that  convention? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  still  stand  bv  it.  that  there  was  no  vote  taken. 

Q.  Of  any  Kina,  nature,  or  description  ? — A.  Of  any  kind,  nature, 
or  description. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  bunch  of  men  on  one  occasion  at  Piedmont  to 

f>  and  clean  out  some  men  at  Sopris,  or  talk  about  it? — A.  No,  sir; 
did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  incident  of  that  sort? — ^A.  I  remember 
one  night — I  was  living  in  Trinidad — ^that  there  was  a  certain  man 
m  Sopris  got  some  men  and  took  them  down  to  the  Rocky  Mountam 
Fuel  Co.,  to  a  vacant 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  party? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  this? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  are  testifying  simply  from  what  you  heard? — ^A. 
You  asked  me  if  I  knew. 

Q.  I  am  not  saying  whether  I  asked  you  or  not.  I  am  askins:  you 
whether  you  are  speaking  from  your  own  knowledge  or  not? — A. 
No;  I  couldn't  say  anything  about  that;  you  asked  me  do  I  know. 

Q.  You  weren't  in  the  Piedmont  bunch  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  the  union? — A.  Because  I  couldn't  live  on 
what  they  was  giving  me. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  giving  you? — A.  $3  a  week  at  the  start,  my 
wife  $1,  and  my  child  50  cents. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  you  had  for  leaving? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  the  main  reason  in  particular. 

Q.  Well,  not  in  particular. — A.  Well,  I  thought  it  was  best  for 
me  to  go  to  work  and  support  my  family.  I  couldn't  support  them 
on  talk. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  The  witness  testified  that  he  resigned  from  the 
local  union  after  charges  were,  as  I  understand  it,  made  against  him. 

Q.  Was  it  because  of  these  charges  or  because  you  just  wanted 
to  go  to  work? — A.  No;  not  exactly  on  account  of  these  charges. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  double  relief? — A.  I  was  just  fixing  to  men- 
tion that  when  the  gentleman  questioned. 

Q.  You  were  starting  to  mention  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  more  than  the  $3  a  week  and  the  dollar  and  the  50 
cents  given  you? — A.  One  week — the  last  week  I  was  in  there  I 
drew  double  my  salary  one  week.  That  was  all.  The  second  week 
I  'seen  the  pay  roll  come  in,  but  I  didn't  draw  it. 

Q.  You  oegan  to  take  out  more  money  than  you  were  entitled  to, 
and  you  were  thrown  out;  isn't  that  the  fact? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
thrown  out. 
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Q.  Why  were  you  entitled  to  more  than  the  others? — A.  I  wasn't 
entitled  to  any  more  than  the  others.  Mr.  Diamond  gave  it  to  me 
iikI  the  secretiary  and  all  the  rest  of  the  unions  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  were  to  get  it  right  along,  were  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
Slid  I  was. 

Q.  And  you  want  to  change  your  testimony,  now,  that  you  couldn't 
live  on  the  $3  and  $1  and  50  cents? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  talking 
ibout  the  $3,  but  I  quit  it  later,  and  I  preferred  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  You  were  getting  more  when  you  left  than  you  formerly 
got? — ^A-  Y^,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  took  the  relief  after  you  had  promised  to  go  to  work^ 
did  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  get  my  relief  when  I  told  them  1 
WIS  going  to  work. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  out  on  a  strike  at  all,  Mr.  Shaw  ? — A.  Well, 
I  went  out  on  a  strike  like  a  lot  of  the  others.  Them  agitators  come 
around,  and  talked  a  lot  of  stuff,  and  that  is  why  we  went  on  a  strike. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  was  no  vote  taken,  why  did  you  go  out  on  a 
strike? — ^A.  Because  the  rest  of  them  went  on  a  strike.  The  mines 
WIS  shut  down  entirely. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  out  on  a  strike? — A.  I  went  out  on 
strike  on  the  23d  of  September,  and  went  back  to  work  on  the  5th 
of  XoFember. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  work? — ^^A.  Piedmont,  where  I  am  now. 

Q.  For  whom? — A.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. 

Q.  Who  employed  you? — A.  William  Morgan. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — ^A.  Engineer. 

Q.  What  are  you  drawing  a  month? — A.  $105. 

Q.  And  for  that  price  you  left  the  union  men,  did  you? — A.  I 
piess  I  did. 

Q.  You  were  drawing  the  double  amount  as  a  local  union  officer, 
weren't  you? — A.  At  what  time? 

Q-  The  $6  a  week — it  was  because  you  were  president  of  a  local 
union  that  you  drew  that,  wasn't  it? — A.  That  is  what  Mr.  Diamond 
told  me, 

Q.  Well,  that  was  the  fact,  wasn't  it? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  You  said  you  saw  Jim  the  Greek  carried  in.  How  was  he 
carried  in? — A.  He  wasn't  carried  in.  He  walked  in,  as  I  said,  with 
a  man  on  each  side  of  him. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you? — A.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  You  are  positive? — A.  Sure  I  am  positive. 

Q.  What  were  the  men  saying  who  came  in  with  him? — A.  I 
wasn't  close  to  the  men  to  hear  them  talking,  and  I  couldn't  under- 
stand when  I  did  hear  them. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing? — A.  Bringing  this  man  along,  one  on 
etchside. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  anything? — A.  I  heard  a  little  talk,  but  I 
couldn't  understand  them. 

Q.  Apart  from  that  little  talking,  was  there  anything  that  you 
heard  when  the  party  came  in? — A.  Why,  yes;  I  understood  that 
Jim  the  Greek  made  an  oath  that  some  of  the  strikers  shot  one  of 
the— one  of  his  men. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  what  you  heard. — A.  I  heard  this. 
Q.  You  heard  nim  say  this,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  In  Greek  or  En^ish? — A.  In  English.  He  was  talking  to 
me  at  the  time. 

Q.  He  was  talking  to  you,  was  he,  so  you  remember  it  pretty 
well? — A.  Jim  the  Greek,  when  they  brought  this  man  in,  said  a 
striker  had  shot  him—one  of  the  Italian  fellows  that  went  up  behind 
these  Greeks — after  the  Greeks  came  in,  and  he  made  an  oath  and 
says,  ''  I  don't  see  whv  these  fellows  can't  handle  their  own  men.  I 
can  handle  my  men,  and  I  stood  here  [indicating]  and  he  was 
standing  here  [indicating],  and  I  could  hear  what  was  said. 

Q.  Are  you  a  deputy  sheriff? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  one? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  vou  ever  in  the  employ  of  the  Baldwin- Felts  detec- 
tives?— A.  Jfo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remeii  ber  an  occasion  in  the  saloon  in  Sopris  when  you 
were  buying  drinks  for  about  20  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  Right  after  the  strike  was  called. 

Q.  Right  after  the  strike  was  called  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wnere  did  you  get  the  money  that  von  were  flashing  around  cm 
that  occasion? — A.  I  don't  think  I  was  broke  in  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  strike  was  called,  do  you? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you. — A.  I  had  my  money. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  have  ? — A.  Fifteen  or  twenty  dollars, 
all  together. 

Q.  And  you  were  spending  it  in  that  way  in  this  saloon  in  So- 
pris?— A.  Yes. 

Q;.  Did  you  spend  all  of  it  that  night? — A.  No;  I  spent  $10,  I 
believe. 

Q.  You  spent  $10?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  robbing  anybody  outside  of  the  union  at  the  time  yott 
were  spending  $10  on  drinks  in  the  saloon  in  Sopris? — A.  No;  not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Well,  you  would  know,  wouldn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  started  out  to  take  Hastings  and  Tabasco  and 
Berwind,  according  to  your  story? — A.  I  coulmi't  say  how  many 
were  going  over.  I  should  judge  100  left  that  n  orning — the  same  as 
I  said  before. 

Q.  About  100  went  out  to  take  these  three  towns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  33  men  to  a  camp.  Do  you  know  hoir 
many  men  were  in  Hastings  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  were  in  Tabasco? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  irany  there  were  in  Berwind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  the  matter  discussed  of  the  ability  of  that  many 
men  to  take  those  three  camps,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  intend  to  take  Delagua  also? — A.  Well,  I  couldnt  6ay. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  very  positive  about  everything  else.  Can't  you 
say  anything  on  this  subject? — A.  On  the  Delagua  subject  I  could  not 

Q.  How  many  other  places  were  these  100  men  going  to  take  on 
that  memorable  occasion  ? — A.  I  stated  the  three  places  they  said  thef 
were  going  to  take. 

Q.  AVho  said  that  ?— A.  The  men  that  left.  Robert  Uhlich  wait 
one. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you? — A.  I  was  one  party  in  Ihi 
same  bunch  he  went  out  in. 

Q.  You  went  out,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  As  a  spy! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  gun? — A,  With  a  gun. 

Q.  You  went  out  to  take  what  camp? — A.  Didn't  go  to  take  any 
camp. 

Q.  I  thoQgbt  you  went  out  with  this  party? — A.  The  party  I  went 
out  with  in  the  automobile  from  Trinidad.  I  didn't  go  out  in  the 
hills  that  time. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bound  on  this  trip?— rA.  Automobile  trip? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  For  Ludlow. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  out  with  your  gun  ? — A.  Well,  we  had  them 
at  the  request  of  Robert  Uhlich. 

Q.  I  don't  care  at  whose  request.  I  want  to  know  what  you  were 
going  to  do  with  your  gun  ? — A.  I  suppose  I  was  to  shoot  the  men, 
if  it  became  necessary. 

Q.  Yes.  What  kind  of  a  looking  man  is  Jim,  the  Greek? — ^A. 
Jim  the  Greek? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh.  he  is  a  big  man. 

Q.  How  big? — A.  I  should  judge  he  stood  6  foot  or  better. 

Q.  Six  feet  or  better? — A.  Six  feet — I  didn't  say  how  much  bet- 
ter. 

Q.  How  much  would  he  weigh? — A.  I  should  judge  180  to  190. 

Q.  What  does  he  look  like  ?— A.  Looks  like  a  Greek. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  description  you  can  give? — A.  Yes;  he  is  a 
heavy,  raw-boned  man  in  the  face. 

Q.  Does  he  wear  a  mustache? — A.  No;  I  don't  believe  he  wore  a 
mustache  then. 

Q.  Does  he  wear  a  beard? — A.  No;  he  didn't  have  no  beard  then. 

Q.  What  is  the  color  of  his  hair? — A.  Hair  was  black,  I  think. 

Q.  What  is  the  color  of  his  eyes? — A.  I  couldn't  say  the  color  of 
his  eves. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that.  What  is  the  shape  of 
his  nose? — A.  His  nose  appears  to  be  straight  to  me. 

Q.  Are  his  lips  thick  or  thin? — ^A.  About  medium  size  lips. 

Q.  Did  you  in  fact  ever  see  Jim,  the  Greek  ? — A.  I  certainly  did ; 
the  man  they  call  Jim,  the  Greek ;  that  is  what  they  called  him  that 
mominff— when  they  brought  him  that  morning. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  the  last  time? — A.  In  Denver. 

Q.  Where  ?— ^A.  In  the  hospital. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  hospital  to  see  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  his  leg  chained  to  a  bed  in  the  hospital  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  it  was'not. 

Q,  It  was  not  when  you  saw  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  taken  in  there  in  order  that  you  might  be  a  witness 
agiinst  Jim  the  Greek  on  some  occasion  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Who  took  you  there? — A.  I  went  there  with — ^I  don't  know  his 
iwune — a  detective. 

Q.  You  went  there  with  a  detective? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Felts? — A.  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  What  did  he  look  like? — A.  A  big,  fair-looking  man — ^nice- 
lookingman. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  represent  himself  to  t)e,? — A.  A  Baldwin-Felts 
detective. 

Q.  Who  introduced  you  to  him? — A.  He  introduced  himself. 
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Q.  Where  did  he  meet  you  ? — A.  Piedmont. 

Q.  He  came  down  to  Piedmont,  and  you  and  he  went  to  Denver? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  get  you  for? — A.  To  identify  this  man. 

Q.  What  is  the  oate  that  he  called  on  you  at  Piedmont? — ^A.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  on  the  night  of  the  I7th — I  couldn't  say  exactly  the  date. 

Q.  Seventeenth  of  what? — A.  Seventeenth  of  October. 

Q.  And  you  went  immediately  to  Denver,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  your  expenses?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  your  own  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  pay  your  own  expenses? — A.  I  paid  them  up 
there,  but  I  got  my  expenses  when  I  come  back. 

Q.  From  whom  ? — A.  I  don't  know  wjho  gave  them.  It  was  handed 
to  me  in  the  office. 

Q.  You  were  handed  your  expenses  in  the  office  of  the  company  ? — 
A.   Y'es  sir 

Q.  What  office  ?— A.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  By  the  superintendent 

Q.  What  is  his  name^ — A.  William  Morgan. 

Q.  And  did  Mr.  Morgan  introduce  the  Baldwin-Felts  detective  to 
you? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  How  did  you  meet  him  ? — A.  He  came  up  in  an  automobile  and 
was  looking  for  me  and  introduced  himself. 

Q.  Introauced  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  did  you  go  to  the  office  of  the  company  and  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  Denver? — A.  No,  sir.  ^   . 

Q.  How  did  you  get  away  to  go  to  Denver? — ^A.  I  got  in  an  auto- 
mobile and  went ;  the  mines  wasn't  working  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  didn't  ask  anybody's  permission  to  go? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  started  right  out  and  paid  your  way  to  Denver,  did  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  knowing  whether  you  would  ever  get  the  money  back  or 
not  ? — ^A.  I  was  satisfied  I  would  get  the  money  all  right. 

Q.  What  satisfied  you  ? — A.  Well,  I  supposed  if  mey  took  me  to 
Denver  that  they  would  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Who  did  you  suppose  was  taking  you  to  Denver? — ^A.  I  didnt 
know  what  they  was  taking  me  to  Denver 

Q.  You  didn't  have  this  slightest  idea,  except  this  man  told  you 
he  was  a  Baldwin- Felts  detective? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  were  particularly  eager  to  go  to  Denver  to  testify  against 
or  to  identify  Jim  the  Greek? — A.  I  wasn't  particularly  eager,  but 

I  went  right  along. 

Q.  You  went  nght  along? — A.  You  bet  you. 

Q.  You  left  the  mine  without  speaking  to  anybody? — A.  I  left  the 
mine  without  speaking  to  any  body;  yes. 

Q.  And  went  to  Denver.  How  long  were  you  away  on  this  trip? — 
A.  Come  back  the  next  day. 

Q.  You  arrived  in  Denver  the  next  morning? — A.  I  arrived  in 
Denver  that  morning  and  come  back  that  night. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  Denver? — ^A.  That  afternoon — I 
don't  know  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  visit  the  hospital  ? — A.  Along  about  noon — 

II  o'clock;  something  like  that. 
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Q.  And  what  was  said  to  vou  about  your  expenses  when  you  re- 
turned—when you  were  paid  your  expenses? — ^A.  There  was  noth- 
ing said  only  here  was  my  expenses — asked  me  what  it  was,  and 
they  gave  it  to  me, 

Q.  You  mean  to  have  the  committee  understand  that  you  left  that 
mine,  where  you  were  getting  the  pay  you  speak  of,  and  went  to 
Denver  without  consulting  anybody  at  the  mine ;  you  visited  Jim  the 
Greek  in  the  hospital,  and  then  returned  and  were  handed  your  pay 
without  any  other  conversation  on  that  subject? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  testimony  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  knew  I  was  going. 

Q.  You  suppose  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  told  that  you  were  expected  to  appear  as  a  witness 
against  Jim  the  Greek  at  some  later  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  Baldwin-Felts  detective  didn't  talk  to  you  about  any- 
thing?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  don't  you  remember  his  name? — A.  Who  is  that? 

Q.  That  of  the  Baldwin-Felts  detective? — A.  No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Q.  Is  he  a  gunman  that  they  had  sent  around  during  the 
troubles? — A.  I  never  seen  that  man  in  my  life  as  a  gimman. 

Q-  Were  you  ever  in  the  employ  of  the  Baldwin-Felts  detective 
agency? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  rositive  of  that? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  know  you  were  paid  for  that  trip  up  there  by  them  ? — ^A. 
I  don't  know  that 

Q.  You  don't  know  whose  money  you  got  except  it  was  handed  you 
by  Mr.  Morgan  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  hand  you  anything  extra? — ^A.  Nothing  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  the  exact  dollar  and  cent  of  the  amount? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  paid  precisely  to  that  cent? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  last  cent? — A.  To  the  last  cent,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  Twenty  dollars. 

Q.  Just  $20?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  that  trip  to  Denver?  Were  you  ever  given  $20  to  buy  a 
desk  for  the  union  of  which  you  used  to  be  president? — A.  No*  sir,  I 
never  was  given  $20.    I  was  given  $10. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  getting  $10? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  ? — A.  I  spent  it. 

Q.  On  what? — ^A.  On  myself. 

Q.  On  drinks  again? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  on  drinks. 

Q.  You  didn't  buy  a  desk  with  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  given  to  you  to  buy  a  desk  ? — A.  It  was  given  to  me 
to  buy  a  desk,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  buy  it  ?— A.  I  didn't  buy  it. 

Q.  You  spent  it  on  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  buy? — A.  I  bought  clothes  for  me  and  my 
family. 

Q.  And  you  were  getting  double  relief  at  that  time? — A.  Not  at 
that  time,  I  wasn't. 

Q.  And  the  double  relief  included  your  wife  and  child,  didn't  is? — 
A.  When  was  that  ? 

Q.  When  you  were  getting  double  relief?— A.  That  one  week ;  yes ; 
|9  was  what  I  got  one  week.    That  was  a  double  relief. 
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Q.  Well,  if  you  had  stayed  with  the  union,  you  would  have  gotten 
that  every  week,  wouldnt  you? — ^A.  Yes;  but  I  had  better  sense 
not  to. 

Q.  You  pride  yourself  on  your  good  sense,  do  you? — ^A.  That  is 
all  I  have  got.    1  guess  I  have  to. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  union  men  talk  against  violence? — ^A. 
Talk  against  violence? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  let  me  see. 

Q.  It  isn't  so  difficult  to  remember,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is 
pretty  hard  for  me  to  remember. 

Q.  You  remember  some  of  it,  however,  do  you? — A.  No;  I  be- 
lieve every  union  man  I  have  heard  get  up  and  preach,  preached  vio- 
lence. 

Q.  You  are  positive  about  that,  are  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  makes  you  so  prejuaiced  against  union  men^  then, 
Mr.  Shaw  ?— A.  Because  my  house  was  blowed  up  that  I  live  m. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  Well,  yes;  these  here  men  come  here  and 
then  state  things  that  are  not  facts. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  prejudice  existed  in  your  mind — since 

A.  Since  the  blowing  up  of  my  house. 

Q.  Since  they  have  said  these  things? — ^A.  Since  the  blowing  up  of 
my  house. 

Q.  Well,  since  they  said  these  things — were  these  things  said  after 
that? — A.  These  things  were  said  beiore  my  house  was  blown  up. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  When  was  it  your  house  was  blown  up? — ^A.  The  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, I  believe. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  who  blew  it  up? — ^A.  I  didn't  say  who 
blew  it. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  then? — ^A.  In  Piedmont. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  the  witness  refresh  his  recollection  on  that 
date,  if  he  can.  Mr.  Witness,  you  spoke  of  your  house  being  blown 
up  on  the  17th  of  October. — A.  I  meant  on  the  17th  of  November. 

Q.  It  was  blown  up  after  you  left  the  union,  wasn't  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I7th  of  November,  I  meant  to  say. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Denver  also  when  your  house  was  blown  up? — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  was  in  Pueblo. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  your  trip  to  Denver;  wasn't  that  after  you  had  left 
the  union  and  after  you  had  gone  to  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  it  was  later  than  October,  wasn't  it  ? — A.  I  meant  to  say 
it  was  in  November.    I  got  mixed  up  in  the  months. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Are  you  mixed  up  in  anything  else,  Mr.  Shaw? — ^A.  No;  not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  It  doesn't  occur  to  you  at  this  time.  The  people  who  went  to 
Ludlow  volunteered  to  go,  didn't  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  one  of  those  who  volunteered  to  go? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  you  that  prompted  you  to  go  to  Ludlow  f — 
A.  Robert  Uhlich  told  me  that  the  guards  were  shooting  into  tJip 
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Lodlow  tent  colony  and  asked  us  to  go  out  and  protect  the  women 
and  children. 

Q.  You  went  for  that  purpose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  out  when  you  got  there? — A.  I  found  out 
when  I  got  there  that  I  couldn't  see  a  guard  in  sight. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 
Q.  You  didn't  have  any  glasses? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q-  You  didn't  look  through  a  telescope? 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  He  would  have  had  to  have  some  far-seeing  ones 
to  have  seen  the  guard  then. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  You  spoke  of  agitators  having  made  representations  to  you 
which  proved  not  to  be  true;  can  you  state  what  they  were? — ^A.  Yes; 
some  of  the  agitators  came  around  here  and  said  they  would  win  the 
strike  in  20  days  after  it  was  started,  and  the  20  days  passed  by ;  and 
they  came  up  the  10th  of  Octobesr  and  said  they  were  going  to  win  it, 
tnd  said  we  should  all  strike  and  all  come  out  and  not  work.  The 
day  of  the  10th  they  come  and  pass  on  to  the  20th,  I  believe  it  was. 
they  were  going  to  win ;  and  then  the  mouth  of  October  had  gone,  and 
liovember,  and  the  strike  has  not  been  won  yet. 

Q.  And  so  you  calculated  that  your  $105  a  month  looked  better 
thin A.  $9  a  week. 

Q.  Any  other  representations  they  made  which  have  not  material- 
ized ? — A.  Well,  I  guess  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether  or  not  you  ever  heard  of  strikers 
preaching  nonviolence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  asked  that. 

Q.  Diayou  ever  hear  the  person  whom  they  call  Mother  Jones  ^' 
press  herself  on  that  subject  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  of  the  occasion,  please. — ^A.  Well,  Mother  Jones,  she  always 
preaches  violence. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  object  to  the  witness  stating  his  conclusions.  If 
he  wants  to,  let  him  say  what  she  ^id. 

Chairman  Foster.  Tell  what  she  said. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  meeting  with  her  i?i  the  presence  of 
othersf—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Who  were  they — that  is,  did  they  occupy  an  pfllcia,!  position? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  their  official  positions? — ^A.  Presidents  and  secre- 
taries. 

Q.  Of  local  unions? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q-  Where  was  that  meeting? — ^A.  At  the  Toltec  Hotel. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  to  you  on  that  particular  occasion  ? — A.  Well, 
Mother  Jones  was  telling  us  about  how  they  won  the  strike  in  West 
Virginia,  and  she  asked  us  boys  to  do  the  same  thing  here;  she  said 
the  strikers  in  West  Virginia  went  to  town  w>d  bought  all  the  guns 
in  town  and  went  out  to  the — yridnt  aftei*  the  guards  atid  Baldwin- 
Fdt«  detectives. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  said  that  the  reason  you  left  i^he  strikers  and  joined  what 
we  sometimes  spoken  of  as  **  scabs  *'  was  because  a  State-wide  striJce 
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was  not  called?— A.  No;  because  they  didn't  live  up  to  what  they 
said  they  were  going  to  do. 

Q.  And  that  was  to  call  a  State- wide  strike? — A.  Call  a  State- wide 
strike  and  settle  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  left? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  principal 
reason,  as  I  stated. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  witness  who  we  think 
really  ought  to  be  called — I  think  at  this  time — in  regard  to  the  last 
witness,  who  will  tell  the  committee  about  his  record,  if  the  committee 
cares  to  hear  about  it.  It  may  be  that  I  ought  not  to  ask  to  introduce 
witnesses  at  this  time.  It  will  be  a  part  of  our  rebuttal  at  the  proper 
time,  if  not  now.    I  merely  suggest  it  for  convenience. 

Chairman  Foster,  Put  him  on  a  little  later. 

John  F.  Sherman,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  foUows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Trinidad. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Trinidad  ? — ^A.  Twenty-four  years 
this  coming  April. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  a  wholesale  grocer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness?— A.  Eignt  years,  I  think. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm? — A.  Sherman-Cosner  Mercan- 
tile Co. 

Q.  You  are  an  officer  of  the  company  and  a  large  stockholder? — 
A.  I  am  president  of  the  company. 

Q.  Mr.  Sherman,  state  whether  or  not  you  had  any  experience  with 
the  strikers  during  this  last  strike  of  an  unusual  nature? — ^A.  Well, 
t)f  course,  I  am  a  middleman  between  the  two,  and  from  a  business 
standpoint,  of  course,  I  have  it  on  both  sides. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  are  neutral  in  this  industrial  mat- 
ter?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Absolutely  indifferent  as  to  how  it  proceeds? 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  object  to  Judge  Northcutt's  method  of  paying 
compliments  to  his  own  witnesses. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  any  difficulty  with  them. — ^A. 
No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Was  any  attack  at  any  time  made  on  your  party  ? — ^A.  It  was. 

Q.  Where  was  it  and  when  was  it? — ^A.  Yes;  one  time  I  had  taken 
my  family  machine — there  was  three  of  us,  I  believe,  besides  my- 
self  

Q.  I  don't  understand  you. — A.  I  had  my  traveling  m^n  with  me, 
Mr.  Alberson,  and  Mr.  firower,  and  Mr.  Helt.  They  are  all  busi- 
ness men  with  me.  I  drove  up  to  where  the  tent  colony  was  to  see 
a  party  who  was  in  business  there  at  the  colony,  and  then  we  drove  on 
tiown  to  Hastings — just  to  the  gate,  below  the  point  where  they  got 
out — to  see  a  Mr.  Baca ;  I  had  some  business  with  him.  During  that 
time  we  heard  some  shooting  across  the  way;  then  we  returned. 
Then  we  had  to  go  to  see  a  Mr.  Viancha,  and  stopped  there  and 
transacted  some  business,  and  then  we  heard  some  more  of  those 
^ots,  and  before  we  got  through  with  our  business  there — selling 
goods — the  lady  came  in  and  said  there  was  one  of  the  men  who 
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^jsdiot;  she  intercepted  a  telephone  message  for  a  doctor — ^that  was 

'^#<W2e  for  a  doctor  at  Hastings. 

Q^  Who  was  shot? — A.  That  was  one  of  the  detectives,  I  believe; 

one  of  the  guards  there  at  Ludlow.    Then  we  started  out 

Q.  Do  you  know   what  date  that  was? — A.  That  was  on  Satur- 
day, near  the  25th  of  last  October. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  Nemo  was  shot  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  heard  about  that 
tfterwards.  When  'we  got  about  100  yards  from  there,  there  was 
some  more  shooting,  and  the  bullets  striking  about  the  machine  we 
were  ranning — ^I  w^as  steering  it — but  who  was  doing  the  shooting 
I  don't  know.  This  firing  was  between  the  deputies  and  the  guards, 
ind  it  was  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  I  think  it  was 
more  to  scare  us — to  make  us  turn  back — we  met  the  deputies  going 
toward  the  colony. 

Q.  Was  the  shots  directed  at  your  automobile  ? — ^A.  In  our  direc- 
tion. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  I  put  on  steam,  of  course — ^just  across 
the  railroad  is  this  colony,  and  in  running  up  near  to  the  railroad  a 
train  came  down  there  and,  of  course,  it  stopped  us  and  the  firing 
began  to  cease,  and  I  saw  on  the  other  side  some  of  the  men  coming 
from  the  colony,  and  they  made  several  motions  around  through  the 
train— they  really  shot  at  us,  but  I  knew,  of  course,  they  didn't  hit  us. 
As  soon  as  they  recognized  me  and  the  car  it  was  all  off. 
Q.  Is  that  the  only  occurrence  of  that  character? — A.  That  is  alL 

By  Mr.  Costioan: 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  actually  fired  the  shot  at  your  car? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not 

Q.  They  were  firing  up  there,  and  some  of  the  bullets  came  near 
to  vour  car? — A.  Well,  they  were  shooting  in  that  direction. 

(i-  The  shots  were  coming  in  the  direction  of  the  car? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  who  fired  them  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  All  the  rest  is  supposition? — ^A.  All  supposition. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  It  was  right  near  the  tent  colony? — ^A.  Yes;  right  between 
Viancho  and  the  tent  colony,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  ground 
up  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  business  the  grocers  in  Trinidad  do 
with  the  large  coal  companies  in  proportion  to  the  business  of  the 
outside  public? — A.  They  do  practically  none. 

Q.  What  business  they  do,  in  any  connection  with  the  mines,  is 
done  with  the  miners  who  come  in  as  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  because  of  the  company  stores,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they — these  company  stores — ^buy  their  supplies? — 
A.  They  have  a  wholesale  grocery  here  in  town. 

Q-  Then  they  don't  buy  from  you,  and  yet  you  are  a  wholesale 
grocer? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  their  own  wholesale  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  ship  in  from  the  east  and  distribute  to  the  different  com- 
pany stores? — A.  Yes;  they  buy  from  the  different  marts. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  all  of  the  companies  have  a  wholesale 
house  in  Trinidad  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  think  they  have.  The  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  has. 

Q.  Has  the  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.? — A.  The  Victor- American 
Fuel  Co.  has  not,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  they  get  the  supplies  from  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Irofli 
Co.  ? — A.  Partly,  but  they  get  them  from  other  parties. 

Q.  Does  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  buy  their  supplies  from  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.'s  wholesale  house  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  get  all  of  them? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  partly. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  was  the  larger  part? — A.  Yes;  I  guess  it 
would  be  the  larger  part. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  A  prettj^  fair  proportion  of  the  pay  roll  of  the  camps  when 
they  are  running  full  time  slops  over  mto  Trinidad? — A.  Well,  we 
get  the  slop. 

Q.  When  the  mines  close  down  Trinidad  very  quickly  feels  it? — 
A.  Well,  yes,  we  do. 

Q.  They  very  decidedly  feel  the  depression  when  the  mines  are 
closed.    That  is  all. 

Roy  Campbell,  a  witness  produced  before  the  comimittee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Nortkcutt: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  Roy  Campbell 

Q.  And  your  residence? — A.  Trinidad,  Colo. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Thirty  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Undertaker  and  deputy  coroner. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  in  your  official  capacity  you  made  a  trip 
to  Ludlow,  Colo.,  on  or  about  the  26th  day  of  October.  1913? — A.  I 
made  a  trip  to  Tabasco  on  that  date. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  Ludlow  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  unusual  occurrence  to  you  on  that  day? — A.  We 
were  shot  at  at  the  bridge  where  you  turn  up  the  canon. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  were  the  shots  coming  from  on  that  day? — ^A.  They 
came  from  the  hills  up  behind  the  section  house  and  to  the  east  of 
the  section  house. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  were  shot  at? — A.  We  got  out  of 
the  car  ^nd  went  under  the  bridge — took  refuge  there. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  do?— A.  Well 

Q.  TMio  was  with  you? — A.  Mr.  Ralston  and  Mr.  Bottell. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Ralston? — A.  The  deputy  district  attorney, 

Q.  And  Mr.  Bottell  is  your  chauffeur? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  what  did  Mr.  Ralston  do? — ^A.  He  waved  a  flag. 

Q.  What  was  the  result? — A.  One  of  the  men  came  walking  down 
to  the  bridge,  and  we  told  him  who  we  were,  and  he  told  us  that  it 
was  pretty  hard — that  there  was  nothing  but  deputies  and  scabs 
come  und^r  that  bridge. 

Q.  WTio  said  that?— A.  The  man  that  walked  down  there. 

Q.  You  told  him  what  vour  business  was? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  He  told  us  that  we  ought  to  put  up  a 
white  flag,  and  went  on. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  on  the  return  trip? — A.  I  telephoned  to  the 
\mion  headquarters  to  Uhlidi,  and  I  told  him  who  we  were  and  that 
we  were  going  through  there,  and  he  said  that  we  had  better  wait 
a  half  an  hour;  that  there  was  a  trainload  of  deputies  just  left 
Trinidad,  and  he  didn't  think  it  would  be  safe  to  go  back  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  wait  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  We  got  a  white  flag  and  hoisted  it 
and  came  back. 

4 

Q.  How  did  you  make  the  flag? — ^A.  We  went  into  the  store  and 
got  some  white  muslin  and  put  it  on  a  pole. 

Q.  Was  that  on  the  26th  or  the  27th  ?— A.  The  26th. 

Q.  Was  it  on  Monday  ? — A.  Monday  morning. 

Q.  If  Monday  was  the  27th,  then  it  was  on  the  27th?— A.  Well, 
it  was  on  Monday  morning. 

Q.  Now,  for  whose  body  did  you  go? — A.  Thomas  Whitney. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  politics  long? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  was 
actively  engaged  in  politics. 

Q.  You  are  an  appointee  of  the  coroner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN  (addressing  the  chairman).  Has  the  coroner  been 
subpoenaed,  may  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Foster.  He  was  subpoenaed  and  he  came  here  and  was 
told  that  he  would  not  be  used  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  We  desire  to  introduce  from  the  coroner  or  the 
deputy  coroner  a  list  of  all  fatal  accidents  of  which  the  coroner's 
office  has  a  record  for  the  years  1910  to  1913,  both  inclusive,  and  all 
of  the  findings  of  the  coroner's  juries  in  regard  to  those  cases.  I 
presume  it  may  be  proper  to  request  the  gentleman  to  come,  if  the 
coroner  is  too  busy  to  come  with  them. 

Chairman  Foster.  Have  you  those  records? 

The  Witness.  We  have  them. 

Chairman  Foster.  Will  you  bring  them  ? 

The  Witness.  I  could  get  them  in  about  five  minutes. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q,  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  came  down  and  talked  with 
you? — A.  I  could  not  say  positively. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q,  Look  at  that  man  down  there  in  the  box  (referring  to  Louifi 
Tikas). — ^A.  I  could  not  positively  identify  him;  he  resembles  the 
man,  but  I  would  not  swear  that  that  was  the  man. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  What  did  the  man  tell  you? — ^A.  He  said  that  he  didn't  know 
who  we  were,  and  that  there  was  nothing  but  deputies  and  scabs 
came  under  that  bridge. 

Q.  Was  that  a  pumic  road? — A.  I  believe  it  is.  tt  was  a  public 
road  anyway  until  we  would  turn  off,  but  the  firing  started  just  as 
we  turned  off  on  the  Berwind  road  to  Tabasco. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  the  flag? — A.  He  told  us  we  ought  to 
raise  a  white  flag  when  we  came  out  there,  going  through  that  part 
of  the  country. 
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By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Will  you  bring  a  list  of  the  people  killed  on  both  sides.  I 
would  like  to  put  into  the  record  the  official  statement. 

Abe  Wooley,  a  witness  produced  by  the  committee,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  your  name. — A.  Abe  Wooley. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Tercio. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  yarding. 

Q.  Were  you  guarding  or  doing  that  land  of  work  on  the  9th  of 
last  October? — A.  I  was  in  charge  at  Berwind  and  Tabasco. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  battle  of  October  7  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  know  anything  about  the  battle  of 
October  9,  the  day  they  went  after  the  searchlight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  after  the  searchlight  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  with  you? — ^A.  Fifteen  or  twenty. 

Q.  Now,  just  tell  the  conunittee  why  you  went,  an.d  everything 
concerning  the  circumstances  that  took  place. — A.  I  had  orders  to  go 
in  for  the  searchlight;  we  had  a  searchlight  that  came  there  by  ex- 
press. We  started  in  right  after  dinner,  about  1  o'clock.  We  took 
these  men,  supposing — we  didn't  know  but  what  they  might  try  to 
take  the  searchlight  away  from  us;  it  was  reported  that  they  were 
going  to  do  that  when  we  got  down  to  the  railroad.  When  we  got 
down  to  where  the  railroad  crossing  is — that  is,  where  the  railroad 
crosses  the  wagon  road — we  were  fired  upon.  That  was  the  time  that 
Powell  was  killed. 

Mr.  Austin.  There  is  no  dispute  about  that,  is  there? 

Mr.  Nortiicutt.  About  what? 

Mr.  Austin.  About  how  this  shooting  occurred  at  that  place. 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  We  insist  that  these  men  were  seeking  trouble. 
They  took  15  or  20  men  down  with  them,  expecting  a  fight  and  doing  ' 
all  they  could  to  promote  it. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  expect  trouble  that  morning? — ^A. 
T  fully  expected  that  they  would  try  to  take  the  searchlight  away 

from  us. 

Q.  What  made  you  expect  that? — A.  They  would  not  allow  a 
guard  in  Ludlow ;  we  could  not  send  a  man  into  town  or  anything 
else. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  Ludlow  depot? — A.  Ludlow  depot. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 
Q.  Knowing  that,  you  went? — A.  I  had  to  go  for  the  searchlight. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 
Q.  Was  it  a  public  road? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 
Q.  You  did  not  try  to  have  this  searchlight  taken  up  there  b^ 
train,  did  you  ? — A.  IJo,  sir.    I  suppose  it  came  from  Trinidad.    We 
weren't  seeking  any  trouble;  all  we  were  after  was  the  light. 
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By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  This  is  the  place  where  you  always  get  your  express  packages^ 
isn't  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  the  express  station  for  all  these  companies? — ^A.  The 
reason  that  I  expected  trouble,  two  days  before  this  there  had  been 
trouble  there  on  the  7th — not  with  tne  Berwind  guards.  But  on 
tlie  8th  I  had  sent  a  man  to  come  out  with  the  pay  roll,  and  had 
them  go  and  get  off  at  Forbes;  I  was  afraid  to  have  them  come  with 
the  pay  roll  to  Ludlow.  I  had  an  automobile  meet  the  train  at 
Forbes  to  bring  the  pay  roll  up,  and  I  took  two  men  and  myself  and 
rode  down  to  the  bridge  that  morning;  there  was  a  fellow  came  in 
and  told  me  that  the  bridge  had  washed  out  down  below  the  wagon 
road,  so  that  we  drove  on  down  and  fixed  up  this  bridge — ^this  bridge 
was  not  safe  for  the  automobile  to  cross — ^before  they  came  with  the 
pay  roll. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Now,  on  this  day  that  you  went  for  the  searchlight,  how  far 
were  you  before  you  heard  a  shot? — A.  From  Berwind,  I  expect,  it 
is  about  2  miles. 

Q.  Near  what  place  was  it? — A.  It  was  about  200  feet  after  we 
had  went  under  tne  railroad. 

Q.  Where  did  the  shots  come  from? — A.  They  came  from  every- 
where; it  was  just  like — I  was  leading  in  the  front — it  was  like  fol- 
lowing a  sprinkling  cart  alon^  in  the  dust — the  bullets  were  coming. 

Q.  Could  you  see  anyone  shooting? — A.  No;  they  were  all  hidden. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  We  got  under  cover  as  quick  as 
possible. 

Q.  Where  was  Powell  ? — A.  He  was  riding  below  us. 

Q.  How  far? — A.  At  the  time  he  fell  from  the  horse,  I  think,  he 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  fall? — A.  I  did;  I  was  right  on  that  side,  on 
the  side  that  Powell  fell  from — on  the  lower  side. 

Q.  What  direction  was  he  from  you? — A.  Well,  he  was  directly 
east. 

Q.  From  what  direction  was  the  shots  coming? — ^A.  The  shots  were 
c<»ning  from  the  overhead  bridge  and  from  the  hill  where  the  water 
tank  is. 

Q.  Just  at  the  road  of  the  overhead  bridge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  bridge  is  in  what  direction  from  where  you  were? — A* 
Due  north,  I  think,  a  little  east  of  north. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  violence  during  the  strike? — A.  Not  to 
speak  of. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Berwind  battle  ? — A.  The  day  of  the  Berwind 
battle — the  oattle  started  about  1  o'clock.  I  left  with  the  doctor  to 
go  to  town  and  was  coming  back,  but  could  not  get  back. 

Q.  That  was  on  the ^A.  27th,  I  believe.    I  left  at  1  o'clock— I 

had  been  out  in  the  hills  all  morning  and  came  in  and  the  superin- 
tendent told  me  to  go  to  Trinidad  and  come  back  about  6  o  clock. 
When  I  got  here  the  fight  was  on  and  I  could  not  get  back. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  think  of  connected  with  the 
strike  that  you  would  like  to  relate  to  this  committee? — A.  I  think 
that  is  all  I  know  of. 
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Bv  Mr.  CosTiGAN : 

« 

Q.  Were  you  ever  employed  at  the  Canyon  City  Penitentiary? — 
A.  About  eleven  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  as?-^A.  I  was?  night  captain  for  six  years,  captain  of  the 
guard  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  assistant  night  captain,  and  carried 
a  gun.  I  was  10  years  under  Warden  Cleghorn.  I  worked  there  20 
yiears  aso  this  year. 

Q,  Hk>w  old  are  you  ? — A.  Forty-three. 

Q.  Is  that  where  you  got  your  title  of  captain? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  in  the  Utah  strike  at  Bingham? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  there? — A.  Three  months.  I  would 
have  been  there  four  months  but  I  was  back  here  as  a  witness  and 
the  case  lasted  a  month.    I  was  employed  there  about  3  months. 

Q.  Now  you  went — what  month  were  you  there  out  of  the  four 
months — did  you  return  to  Colorado — did  you  come  as  a  witness 
and  then  return  to  Utah? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q,  You  were  employed  there  as  a  strike  guard  also? — A.  I  waa 

Q.  On  what  other  occasion  did  you  act  as  a  strike  guard? — ^A. 
Never. 

Q.  When  did  vou  come  to  Colorado  from  Utah? — A.  In  Mardi. 

Q.  1913?— A.  Ves. 

Q.  Who  employed  you  in  Utah? — A.  I  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  SagCL 
He  had  charge  of  the  United  States  Mining  Co.  and  the  Highlana 
Boy,  and  he  wrote  me  first  and  I  didn't  go,  and  then  he  wired  me. 

Q.  And  vou  respojided  to  the  wire  ? — A.  1  did. 

Q.  Did  fie  tell  you  what  he  would  pay  you  for  your  services? — ^A. 
$7.50  a  day  and  expenses. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  are  getting  here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  are  you  getting  here? — A.  $3  a  day. 

Q.  And  expenses? — A.  No,  sir;  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  are  something  of  a  professional  guard,  aren't  you,  Cap- 
tain?— A.  No,  sir.  Just  before  I  went  to  iSah  I  was  in  the  police 
department  or  Denver.    That  is  the  first  guard  duty  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Don't  you  regard  your  combination  of  duties  at  the  penitentiary 
and  in  Utah  and  in  the  police  department  of  Denver — that  they 
make  you  a  sort  of  professional  guard? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  have  been 
an  officer  for  years. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  regard  this  in  the  line  of  police  duty? — ^A.  Yes; 
but  it  is  different  from  guarding, 

Q.  Who  pays  you  now  ? — ^A.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Q.  Who  hired  you  ? — A.  Mr.  Reno. 

Q.  Of  the  Reno  Detective  Agency? — A.  I  don't  know  as  it  is  a 
detective  agency. 

Q.  You  haven't  heard  of  it,  have  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  an  officer  in  Denver  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  Reno  Detective  Agency  offices  in  Denver? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  the  Reno  Detective  Agency  anywhere?— 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Denver? — A.  In  the  police  de- 
partment ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  About  two  years. 
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Q.  Under  whom? — A.  Hamilton  Armstrong. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  of  the  Reno  Detective  Agency? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  the^  are  notorious  throughout  the  United 
State6  for  the  furnishing  of  strike  breakers? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  you  heard  of  it — this  is  news  to  you  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Reno  employed  you  in  Denver  or  here? — ^A.  Denver;  I 
came  down  before  tne  strike. 

Q.  He  paid  your  way  down,  of  course — ^your  expenses? — A.  I  was 
hired  as  a  marshal  in  Berwind  and  was  furnished  transportation 
before  the  strike. 

Q*  How  long  before  the  strike? — A.  About  the  8th  of  September, 

Q.  How  long  did  you  act  as  marshal  ? — ^A.  Until  the  strike  started, 
and  then  I  was  in  charge  of  the  deputies. 

Q.  About  the  23d  of  September?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  Mr.  Reno  advanced  you,  did  he?— A.  He  did  not 

Q.  When  was  it — when  did  you  first  meet  him? — ^A.  After  the 
strike  was  called. 

Q.  When  did  vou  cease  to  be  a  marshal  and  become  a  ffuard  under 
Mr.  Reno  or  a  detective  under  Mr.  Reno? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know; 
when  I  was  marshal  I  was  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  camp. 

Q.  At  Berwind  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  still  marshal  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  When  did  you  stop  being  marshal?  That  is  the  point  I  am 
trying^to  make? — A.  I  left  there  on  the  28th  of  November. 

Q,  T)oes  the  company  still  einploy  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Through  Mr.  Keno? — ^A.  1  don't  know  whether  it  was  through 
Mr.  Reno  or  not;  I  was  transferred  then  to  Segundo. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there? — A.  I  guarded. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  company  was  still  einploying 
you — the  same  company  for  which  you  were  marshal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Through  Mr.  Keno?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Reno  state  that  he  was  in  their  employment  and  that 
he  was  down  there  for  this  purpose? — ^A.  No;  he  never  said  anything 
of  the  kind  to  me. 

Q.  But  you  clearly  understood  the  business  relations? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  thmk  I  asked  you  why  they  didn't  send  the  searchlight  by 
train. — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  possible  to  have  transferred  that 
searchlight  to  Berwind  or  Tabasco  by  train,  would  it  not? — A.  I 
don't  think  they  receive  express  at  Berwind  and  Tabasco;  I  don't 
know,  but  I  never  saw  an  express  company  out  there;  I  think  that 
Ludlow  is  the  express  station. 

Q.  But  it  could  have  been  sent  by  express  to  Trinidad  and  could 
have  been  taken  by  train  into  Tabasco  or  Berwind? — A.  Taken  by 
freight. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  a  complicated  situation  might  have  been 
avoided  in  Ludlow  and  in  that  vicinity  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  it  could 

have. 

Q.  Were  all  of  the  men  in  the  auto  that  morning  armed  ? — A.  Who  ? 

Q.  The  15  or  20  men. — ^A.  They  were  not  in  an  auto ;  we  came  down 
in  a  wa^on. 

Q,  Were  they  armed? — ^A.  They  were. 
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Q.  Some  of  them  were  on  horseback  ? — A.  Yes ;  six  of  us  were  on 
horseback. 

Q,  How  much  ammunition  did  you  have? — ^A.  I  don't  suppose — I 
don't  know — I  suppose  some  of  them  had  20  rounds — ^25  rounds. 

Q.  Did  they  have  belts  of  cartridges? — A.  Some  of  them  did.  We 
had  very  few  belts — ^they  carried  them  in  their  pockets. 

Q.  Did  they  have  guns  and  six-shooters  Doth? — ^A.  Some — ^we 
didn't  have  enough  guns  for  them. 

Q.  You  had? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  manv  cartridges  ? — ^A.  I  had  50  or  60. 

Q.  You  had  a  30-30?— A.  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  anybody  in  your  party  carried  a  Maxim 
silencer? — A.  Not  in  our  party. 

Q.  Did  you  have  one? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  one  of  these  contrivances? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  used  one? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Felts? — A,  I  have  just  met  him ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  his  employ  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  were  or  were  not  a  deputy  ? — A.  I  am. 
Q.  Were  you  at  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  all  the  other  guards  deputies? — ^A.  Yes;  they  all  had  com- 
sions. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Were  you  asked  to  become  a  deputy  sheriff  by  the  company  that 
employed  you  ? — A.  When  I  went  there  as  marshal  I  had  to  have  a 
commission  to  make  an  arrest. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  have  a  commission  as  a  deputy? — ^A.  What 
kind  of  a  commission  would  I  have — the  town  is  not  incorporated. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  got  a  commission? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  by  the  company? — A.  I  asked  for  the  com- 
mission. 

Q.  You  asked — how  did  you  ask  for  it  ? — ^A.  I  told  them  I  wanted 
a  commission.  I  didn't  want  to  work  as  an  officer  without  a  com- 
mission. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  that  request? — ^A.  I  immediately  made  it 
when  I  came  there. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  Berwind  or  Trinidad  ? — A.  Trinidad. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  sheriff? — ^A.  Not  personally. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  company's  office? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  get  a  commission  for  you  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  send  it  to  you  ? — A.   i  es. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  into  tne  office  of  the  county  clerk  and  recorder? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  sworn  in  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  At  Berwind?— A.  Yes. 

Prako  Burak,  a  witness  produced  by  the  committee,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows,  through  Mr.  Predovich,  the  oflScial  inter- 
preter : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  men  they  brought  here  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Colorado? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  arrive  in  Trinidad  ? — A.  I  came 
on  Christmas,  the  24th. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Primero? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ffo  to  work  at  Primero? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What,  ii  anything,  happened  to  you  a  week  ago  last  Sunday!— 
A.  I  went  to  Segundo  and  the  strikers  got  me  there. 

Q.  What  took  place  then  ? — A.  They  put  me  in  a  buggy  and  took 
ine  to  Trinidad. 

Q.  This  city  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  come  here  ? — A.  About  6  o'clock. 

Q.  What  happened  then? — A.  That  is  all;  they  took  me  here  and 
gave  me  a  place  to  sleep  and  a  place  to  eat. 

Q,  What  hotel? — A.  I  didn't  hear;  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it 
or  what  it  is  called. 

Q.  Did  they  keep  you  there  and  what  happened  there? — A.  They 
kept  me  there  for  four  days. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  get  away? — ^A.  I  wanted  to  get  away;  I  wanted 
to  go  to  Primero,  where  my  boy  is  working,  and  I  have  my  pay  to 
receive  there. 

Q.  What  was  done  to  prevent  you? — A.  They  wouldn't  let  me;  I 
don't  know  how  to  go  there ;  I  was  not  very  long  in  the  country ;  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do. 

Q.  Did  anybody  say  anything  to  you  about  preventing  you  firom 
going  or  that  you  were  at  liberty  to  go? — ^A.  Yes;  they  told  me  I  was 
not  at  liberty  to  go;  I  wanted  to  go  to  Segundo,  where  my  boy  waSj 
and  he  said  if  I  went  they  would  kill  me. 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? — A.  I  don't  know  who  they  are ;  how  can  I  know 
tJieir  names? 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  men  in  Trinidad,  directing  your  atten* 
tion  about  sending  you  back  to  Pittsburgh,  and  what  was  said  ? — 'A. 
They  said  if  I  would  stay  here  awhile  they  would  see  that  my  boy 
and  my  pay  come  here  and  then  that  the  company  would  ship  me  and 
tlie  boy  to  Pittsburgh. 

Q.  (Addressing  interpreter.)  Just  ask  him  to  repeat  his  answer 
again,  what  w^as  said  to  him. — A.  They  said  that  if  I  was  here  in 
court  that  they  would  get  my  pay  and  my  boy  and  then  that  the 
company  would  ship  both  me  and  my  boy  back  to  Pittsburgh. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  In  Russia — it  was  on  Monday — Monday 
or  Tuesday. 

Q.  What  did  they  want  you  to  swear  to? — A.  That  I  should  saV 
that  there  was  not  enough  food  for  us,  that  the  train  door  was  locked, 
which  it  wasn't,  when  we  was  brought  from  Pittsburgh  to  Colo* 
rado,  and  that  there  was  no  strike — ^that  we  knew  there  was  a  strike^ 

Q.  Did  they  want  you  to  say  anything  else  before  the  court? — A. 
They  didn't  say  much  more  except  that  tney  would  give  my  boy  and 
me-^give  me  my  pay — and  about  this  train  being  locked  and  the 
food  was  bad  and  not  sufficient  and  that  there  was  a  strike  of  which 
I  knew. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 
Q.  Where  was  this  that  they  had  this  talk?— A.  At  their  office* 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  their  office  is? — ^A.  Down  on  that  street; 
I  don't  know  the  name  of  that  street;  I  was  just  here  four  days. 
Q.  You  had  to  talk  through  an  interpreter,  did  you?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  they  call  the  interpreter  by  any  name  before  you? — A. 
Mike,  I  believe  is  his  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  other  name  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  this  man  ? — A.  He  is  about  the  hei^t  of  the 
present  interpreter  and  about  his  stature — ^thin. 

Q.  Is  he  light  or  dark  in  color? — -A.  Light. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  describe  any  of  the  other  men? — A.  The  other 
was  short  and  stout ;  he  was  light. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  distinguishing  marks  on  the  men  that  you 
could  see? — A.  I  would  know  the  man  if  I  saw  him;  I  could  recog- 
nize him. 

By  Mr.  Herringtok: 

Q.  Did  this  other  man  talk  your  language,  or  not?  Did  Mike 
speak  his  lan^age? — ^A.  He  spoke  Croatian. 

Q.  Now,  this  other  man  that  you  spoke  of — the  shorter,  stouter, 
and  Jight  man — did  he  speak  the  Croatian  or  Slavic  language? — ^A. 
He  speaks  in  English. 

Q.  He  spoke  in  English.  Was  there  anybody  else  at  the  time 
they  were  trying  to  get  you? — ^A.  There  .were  many  other  men  near 
there,  around  there,  but  I  don't  know  them. 

Q.  Didn't  know  them.  But  the  two  men  that  you  have  described, 
one  of  them  spoke  the  Polish  language,  and  the  other  the  American 
or  English  language? 

The  Interpreter.  Did  you  want  an  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Herrington.  Yes. 

A.  Yes;  but  there  were  others  who  spoke  in  English,  but  I  don't 
know  them. 

Q.  Would  he  recognize  any  others — could  he  give  the  description 
of  any  other  people  who  were  there? — A.  If  I  saw  them  I  would 
know  them.    I  can't  describe  them. 

Q.  What  took  place  then  ? — ^A.  Th^n  I  saw  the  man  who  ship  me 
to  this  place. 

Q.  Is  this  Mr. — is  this — can  you  point  him  out? — A.  (Witness 
pointing  to  Mr.  Cribbs.)  That  gentleman. 

Q.  miat  day  did  you  see  him  ? — ^A.  Friday — a  week  ago  to-day. 

Q.  A  week  ago  to-day.  What  did  he  do  or  say  to  Mr.  Cribbs? — 
A.  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  my  place,  where  I  left  pay 
and  my  boy. 

Q.  What  did  he  do? — A.  He  took  me  to  a  place. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  or  did  you  not  get  an  interpreter  to  tell  him  of 
your  interesting  adventure  ?    Tell  what  happened. — ^A.  So,  yes. 

Q.  What  was  done? — ^A.  They  took  me  to  the  place, 

Q.  Took  you  back — took  you  to  what  place  ? — A.  To  Primero. 

Q.  Have  you  been  there  ever  since? — ^A.  Yes.  I  was  there  until 
to-day. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  down  here? — ^A.  I  came  at  12  o'clock 
to-day. 

Q.  What  day  was  it  these  three  parties — ^two  or  more  parties — 
wanted  you  to  come  into  court  and  tell  the  same  story  that  you — or 
tell  any  story? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Tell  any  stoir? 

Mr.  HiacRiNGTON.  I  mean  relate  his  story. — ^A.  It  was  a  Monday, 
last  week,  I  guess. 
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Q.  Well,  did  they  suggest  any  day  in  which  ke  was  to  come  to 
court  and  tell  of  his  experiences? — A.  They  wanted  me  to  go  Mon- 
day, but  they  says,  "Any  time,  any  time,"  whenever  they  would 
be  ready;  whenever  they  would  call  me. 

Mr.  HiRSiNOTON.  At  this  stage  I  should  like,  in  any  wav  the  eom- 
jnittee  see  fit,  to  have  Mr.  Mike  Lavoda  and  Mr.  Fred  Clark,  attorney 
for  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  Mr.  Tom  Derniison,  broudit  some^ 
where,  and  this  man  asked  if  he  couldnY  identify  them.  We  think 
it  16  a  proper  description — any  way  this  comodtifcee  sees  fit. 

Mr.  CoOTiGAN.  We  have  no  objection,  of  course,  to  anything  the 
comimttee  ^eeires  to  do.  We  favor  at  all  times  a  compete  investiga* 
tion  of  all  the  facts  properly  coming  before  thifi  oommrttee. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  just  saw  this  man  a  moment  a^,  and  I  bavoi't 
had  time  to  go  into  the  matter. 

Chairman  FoarrER.  What  are  the  names,  Mr.  Hemngtoaif 

Mr.  Herrington.  Mr.  Mike  Lavoda,  who  has  been  on  the  stage  here 
most  of  the  time 

Mr.  BB8W8TBR.  We  have  sent  for  MiJce  Lairoda* 

Mr.  Herrington  (continuing).  Mr.  Freddlart 


Mr.  OofiTvcbLN.  I  think  we  bet^  suspend  tlie  examinatMin  mntil  8 
o'dock  and  then  have  these  men  brought  here. 

Mr.  Herrington.  And  Mr.  Tom  Denmson,  a»d  as  wall  Mr.  Jack 
McQuarrie. 

Mr.  GoBTiGAN.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Olark  wiU  be  most  happv  to 
come.  I  think,  in  justice  to  him,  now  that  couasel  has  suggeated,  he 
miiflt  oone, 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  have  done  this — if  he  is  the  man — ^if  he  can  not 
be  idmttified  I  dcm't  want  to  make  any  ehai^ge^ 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  about  the  other  two? 

Mr.  Cb8i3€AN.  I  am  sure  Mike  Lavoda  will  come. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Deimisoii  and  Jack  McQuarrie.  You  can  do 
an3rthing  you  want  with  this  witness.  He  hm  fust  oome  in  here,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  you  say  now  how  you  want  this  arraoged.  They 
can  place  this  man  (the  witness)  anywhere  they  want 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  I  shall  ask  that  the  witness  be  kept  in  the  custody  of 
the  sergeant  at  arms  until  the  time  these  gentlemen  arrive. 

Chainaan  Foster.  That  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

(At  this  point  the  witness  left,  in  charge  of  the  interpreter,  Walter 
Predovich.) 

(The  committee  at  6  oVlock  p.  m.  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock 
p.m.) 

EVENING  SESSION — 8  O'CLOCX. 

Parties  soet  porsuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  as  previously  noted. 

Chairman  Foster.  Are  you  ready? 

Mr.  Herrington.  Yes.  ' 

Chairman  Foster.  Proceed. 

(Witness  Prako  Burak  resumed  the  stand,  accompanied  by  the 
official  interpreter,  Walter  Predovich.) 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  will  ask  the  witness  if  he  sees  anybody  on  tb^ 
stage,  or  in  the  audience,  that  he  saw  in  the  office  where  he  was  asked 
to  testify  before  the  court  ? 

A.  (Through  the  interpreter.)  No,  sir;  no;  there  is  not. 
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Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Better  look  in  the  audience,  too. 

A.  (Through  the  interpreter.)  No;  I  can't  see  him. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  would  appear  to  relieve  Mr.  Clark 

Mr.  Herrington.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  On  the  charge  of  being  responsible  in  this  matter, 
und  I  hope  that  the  matter  wm  appear  of  record. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  We  would  like  to  nave  the  record  state  that  at  the 
time  that  the  witness  made  this  statement  Mr.  Clark,  of  counsel  for 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  was  on  the  stage  within  a  few  (approxi- 
mately 8)  feet  of  him. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Mr.  Clark,  did  you  ever  see  this  man  that  you 
recall  [pointing  to  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  that  I  mow  of. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  can't  see  the  people  in  the  audience. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Let  the  witness  go  to  the  front  of  the  platform  and 
look,  if  he  desires. 

Chairman  Foster.  Tell  him  to  look  around. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  The  other  people  asked  for  are  in  the  audience. 

(Witness  looks  at  audience.) 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  would  not  attempt  to  identify  a  man  by  seeing 
him  once. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Let  him  go  down  and  look. 

A.  (Through  the  interpreter.)  I  can't  see  him  anywhere. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  is  looking  directly  at  the  part  of  the  audience, 
and  it  is  lighted,  where  these  men  are  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes  (addressing  the  interpreter).  Tell  him  to  take  his  time 
and  look. 

A.  (Through  the  interpreter.)  He  said  he  is  looking  at  them  all« 
one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  think  it  is  proper,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not 
know  the  surname,  if  he  sees  Mike  anvwhere 

Chairman  Foster  (interrupting).  Don't  mention  anyone. 

(The  witness  looking  at  audience.) 

Mr.  Costigan.  Ask  him  if  he  sees  anybody? 

A.  (Through  the  interpreter.)  Nowhere  can  I  see  him. 

Mr.  Costigan.  The  answer  is  "  Nowhere  can  I  see  him."  I  call 
the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  gentlemen  called  for 
are  right  in  the  first  and  second  rows.  If  the  committee  will  come  to 
the  front  of  the  platform,  I  will  ask  these  men  to  stand  up. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  show  that  the 
parties  are  possibly  in  the  dim  lighted  room. 

Mr.  Costigan.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Foster.  No,  sir;  pretty  well  lighted. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  want  the  record  to  show  exactly  what  the  fact 
is.  that  the  men  called  for 

Mr.  Herrington.  Are  you  making  this  record  ? 

Mr.  Costigan.  Yes,  sir.  (Continuing.)  That  the  parties  called 
for — Mr.  McQuarrie,  Mr.  Mike  Lavoda,  and  Mr.  Dennison — sat  well 
lighted  within  15  feet  of  the  witness  at  the  time  when  the  witness 
stated  that  he  could  see  nowhere  any  of  the  parties  who  talked  with 
him. 

Mr.  Herrington.  This  is  a  collateral  matter,  and  the  committee 
will  possibly  remember  it  quite  as  well  as  anybody  else — the  situa- 
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ti(ML  The  committee,  I  presmne,  knows  that  this  young  man  was 
offered  a  dinner,  and  he  wouldn't  take  one.    I  don't  know 

Chairman  Foster-  What? 

Mr.  Heerinoton.  This  party  was  offered  a  dinner. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Is  that  to  co  into  the  record? 

Chairman  Foster.  No.  Let  him  explain  the  whole  circumstances, 
not  only  just  that  he  was  offered  a  dinner.  Tell  what  other  things 
he  said. 

The  Interpreter.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  the  talk  I  had  with  him? 

Chairman  Foster.  Yes. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  You  have  been  sworn  ? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  no  other  talk  with  him  except 
about  the  supper  and  his  native  country — asked  him  about  his  family, 
children,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on,  and  the  length  of  time  that  he  has 
been  in  this  country,  and  invited  him  into  the  lunch  room^  and  he 
said  that  he  had  lunch  kind  of  late  and  didn't  feel  like  eatmg,  so  I 
invited  him  to  the  barroom  and  had  a  bottle  of  beer.  WeU,  I  went 
to  my  room,  leaving  him  during  that  time  in  the  Cardenas;  came 
back^  had  my  supper,  asked  him  if  he  would  have  some  lunch ;  asked 
him  if  he  would  take  a  sandwich  or  a  cake,  or  something,  along  with 
him,  so  that  he  could  eat  it  later,  and  he  said  he  didn't  leel  like  eat- 
ing. Asked  him  if  he  wanted  another  drink  of  beer.  He  said  he 
didn't.    That  was  all  that  I  talked  with  him. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  long  has  he  been  in  this  country  ? 

The  Interpreter.  He  told  me  he  had  been  here  a  year  and  a  half; 
that  he  came  here  from  Galicia,  Austria,  Province  of  Austria;  that 
he  had  a  wife  in  the  old  country  and  a  farm ;  that  he  worked  in  Pitts- 
burgh, but  worked  just  two  or  three  davs  a  week ;  was  anxious  to  get 
enough  money  to  send  back  to  the  old  country,  and  anxious  to  get 
enough  money  to  go  back  to  Pittsburgh.  That  was  all.  He  began 
tdlin^  me  what  he  was  going  to  testinr  here,  but  I  cut  him  off,  re- 
peatedly— three  or  four  times — and  told  him  that  I  didn't  want  to 
near  what  he  was  going  to  tell. 

Mr.  Herrington.  AU  right;  cross-examine. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  To  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mittee  

The  Interpreter  (interrupting).  I  told  Dr.  Foster  at  the  hotel 
that  the  man  didn't  care  for  supper. 

Chairman  Foster.  Yes ;  I  asked  him  if  he  had  supper. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  thought  it  was  understood  that  he  was  to  have 
sapper. 

Mr.  Costigan.  To  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  committee 
about  the  gentlemen  questioned  being  present,  I  should  like  to  ask 
those  gentlemen  to  rise  in  the  hall,  so  that  the  committee  may  see 
them  in  person. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Before  you  do  that,  let  me  suggest  this  to  test  this 
in  my  own  way,  in  order  to  make  it  clear.  Mr.  Herrington  makes 
the  statement  that  they  are  seated  in  dimly  lighted  seats.  I  want 
vou  to  have  15  men  stand  up — a  man  can  sometimes  be  recognized 
Ly  his  figure — about  15  men — and  put  the  2  men  he  mentioned 
among  the  15,  and  then  if  he  can  not  identify  him  it  excuses  them 
bevond  a  doubt. 

Mr.  Brewster.  There  are  three  men  all  together. 
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Mr.  CosTioAN  (addressing  people  in  audience).  I  will  ask  all  tfie 
people  on  that  side  of  the  hall  to  stand,  and  those  in  the  box,  if  they 
will  be  ffood  enough  to,  and  we  will  turn  on  the  light. 

Mr.  Syrnes.  Turn  on  the  light. 

(Whereupon  the  lights  in  the  parquet  were  turned  on,  and  the 
people  requested  by  Mr.  Costigan  to  stand  up  did  so.) 

A.  (Through  the  interpreter.)  I  see  them  all. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Does  he  see  anybody  who  talked  with  him  on  ttiat 
occasion? 

Mr.  Hebbington.  Now,  wait  a  moment.  You  asked  the  witness 
if  he  sees  any 

Mr.  Costigan.  Don't  point,  please  (addressing  Mr.  Herrington). 

Mr.  Herrington.  Will  you  ask  this  witness  if  he  sees  any  of  the 
people  that  he  saw  in  the  office,  or  in  the  hotel,  amongst  these  people 
standing  up? — A.  (Through  the  interpreter.)  No;  I  do  not. 

Chairman  Foster.  He  says  he  doesn't.     Turn A.   (Through 

the  interpreter.)  Those  that  I  saw  were  Bulgarians. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Just  a  moment.  Will  all  of  you  be  seated  excep^t 
Mr.  McQuarrie,  Mr.  Dennison  and  Mr.  —  let  this  man  (the  witness) 
sit  down.    His  testimony  is  over. 

Mj.  Herrington.  I  was  going  to  leave  this  to  the  committee.  This 
man  (Mr.  Costigan)  is  asking  a  question,  and  I  think  this  either 
should  be  turned  over  to  me  or  the  committee. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  CosTTGAN.  I  don't  want  to  take  the  functions  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  Let  the  record  show  that  these  men  were  asked  to 
stand  up,  and  that  the  witness  looked  at  about  30  men  with  the  li^ts 
turned  on. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Also  that  Mr.  Dennison  and  Mr.  McQuarrie  were  in 
the  front  row,  and  Mr.  Lavoda  was  immediately  behind  Mr.  Mc- 
Quarrie. That  being  in  the  record,  I  am  going  to  ask,  as  a  complete 
evidence  of  our  goM  faith  with  the  committee,  that  everybody  be 
seated  with  the  exception  of  the  three  men  whose  names  I  have  men- 
tioned.   Will  you  all  be  seated,  with  those  exceptions. 

(AH  of  those  standing  complied  with  the  request,  the  three  men 
named  remaining  standing.) 

Mr.  Dennison  is  standing  by  the  box,  Mr.  McQuarrie  in  the  front 
row,  and  Mr.  Lavoda  right  behind. 

Chairman  Foster.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  didn't  see  this.    What  did  he  sayf 

Mr.  Btrnes.  He  asked  the  three  men  to  stand  up,  and  they  stood 
up  at  their  places,  Mr.  Dennison,  Mr.  Lavoda 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  this  question.    The  inter- 

Sreter  over  here  says  he  don't  understand  my  question;  that  he 
oesn't  know  my  question. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  Mr.  Predovich  ask  him  if  he  imderstands  it. 

Interpreter  Predovich.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Herrington  ex- 
plain the  reflection  that  he  threw  on  my  integrity 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  am  casting  no  reflections. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  want  it  also  entered  of  record  that  the  inter- 
preter to  whom  Mr.  Herrington  refers  is  reported  just  before  the 
afternoon  session  adjourned  to  have  been  seated  behind  coimsel  for 
the  United  Mine  workers,  and  to  have  been  motioning  and  signaling 
to  the  witness. 
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Mr.  Hbrrinoton.  There  is  no  snch  thing  in  the  record. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  It  is  in  the  record  now. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  I  move  to  strike  it  out,  because  there  is  nothing 
in  it, 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  is  going  to  swear  to  it?  If  you  put  somebody 
on  who  will  swear  that  you  saw  him  motion  to  this  man,  it  would  be 
competent ;  in  the  absence  of  that,  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Mr.  StTTHERLAND.  As  to  this  interpreter  (Predovich),  we  regard 
him  as  the  committee's  interpreter,  and  not  tne  interpreter  for  eittier 
side. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  understand  that ;  and  so  have  I. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  He  is  our  interpreter,  and  we  have  every  con* 
fidence  in  him. 

Mr.  Hekrinoton.  I  am  not  questioning  that. 

Chairman  Foster.  Tell  him  not  to  be  scared. — A.  (Through  the 
interpreter.)    I  am  not  scared. 

Interpreter  Piiedovich.  Shall  I  ask  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  un- 
derstands me  and  then  the  other  interpreter  can  see  ? 

Mr.  CosTtGAN.  We  do  not  want  the  assistance  of  the  other  inter- 
preter.   We  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Mr.  Interpreter,  ask  him  whether  he  under- 
stands perfectly  what  you  have  been  saying  to  him, — A.  (Throng 
the  interpreter.)  I  understand;  I  understand  it  all. 

Mr.  SuTHERiiAND.  The  other  man  evidently  is  mistaken,  Mr.  Her- 
rington. 

Mr.  Herrington.  That  may  be  a  conclusion.  There  may  be  other 
reasons. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  committee  will  stand  by  the  interpreter. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  The  witness  himself  is  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Cross-examine. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  We  have  no  questions.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  grave 
charge  was  made  just  before  the  committee  adjourned  reflecting  on 
one  of  counsel  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  tending  to  cast  dis- 
credit on  various  charges  of  peonage  which  have  been  placed  before 
the  committee.  Before  this  subject  is  dismissed  I  wish  respectfully 
to  request  the  committee,  before  its  labors  are  ended  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, if  it  can  see  its  way  to  do  so  to  make  a  visit  of  inspection  to  one 
or  more  of  the  mines  in  this  locality  with  the  avowed  object  of  deter- 
mining on  the  ground  whether  the  condition  of  peonage  does  in  fact 
exist. 

Mr.  Herrington.  We  will  agree  to  that  in  hearty  accord — or  any 
other  condition  that  exists  which  has  been  testified  to. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Visit  all  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  All  the  mines,  incognito  or  in  any  other  way. 

Chairman  Foster.  Do  you  want  that  visit  made  here  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  think  it  might  be  made  on  Sunday  if  the  labors 
are  ended  by  to-morrow  night. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Don't  ask  the  committee  to  work  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Gk)VE.  If  that  suggestion  is  to  be  adopted  I  trust  the  committee 
will  go  to  the  Delagua  mine,  where  most  of  this  evidence  has  come 
from.  ♦ 

Mr.  Byrnes.  We  have  been  there. 

Mr.  (jOVE.  Go  there  and  talk  to  the  men  on  the  street  and  in  their 
homes. 
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Mr.  Austin.  Go  there  and  have  a  public  meeting  with  them  Sun- 
day. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  In  the  mines,  too. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  a  session  ? 

Chairman  Foster.  We  will  be  glad  to  take  up  the  matter. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  make  this  statement  to  the  committee  to  go 
into  the  record,  that  at  the  time  I  sat  here  on  the  stand  to-night, 
within  8  feet  of  this  man,  I  was  dressed  just  exactly  as  I  have  been 
for  three  weeks— no  change  in  my  personal  appearance  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  wore  glasses  all  the  time,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  have  for  22  vears. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Your  clothes  otherwise  were  exactly  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Exactly  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  two  or  three 
weeks — the  same  suit. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Now,  if  the  committee  will  really  understand  the 
situation,  there  was  no  reflection  on  Mr.  Clark  whatever  that  he  had 
anything  to  do  through  the  interpreter,  and  it  couldn't  be  any  reflec- 
tion on  Mr.  Clark  at  all ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  committee  would  so 
understand  it.  The  interpreter,  whoever  he  was,  might  have  mis- 
interpreted to  Mr.  Clark  the  matter  which  was  put  up  in  the  affi- 
davit, and  I  know,  of  course,  that  the  committee  is  well  aware  of 
Mr.  Clark's  standing  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Isn't  that  a  still  further  refleution  on  Mr.  Clark 
until  absolutely  disproved  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  If  you  are  going  to  make  a  record  of  this,  this 
man  has  testified.  I  have  made  no  charge  at  all.  I  have  put  this 
witness  on  the  stand,  and  some  of  the  people  who  have  charge  of  this 
side  of  the  case  have  said  that  the  description  tallied  with  Mr.  Clark, 
and  he  did  testify  before  an  interpreter  which  we  have  that  this  man 
did  wear  glasses,  and  I 

Mr.  Clark.  You  asked  for  a  subpoena  for  me,  I  understand,  on 
your  own  motion. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  should  think,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Herrington 
would  defer  it  now,  with  all  the  proof  that  is  before  him.  Any  attor- 
ney would 

Mr.  Herrington.  Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing — this  man  testified 
before  recess  that  these  men  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  tried  to  get 
away.  Now,  it  is  nothing  strange  that  he  should  not  know  anybody 
when  he  was  pointed  out  with  this  company  of  people  about  him,  and 
I  think  I  have  nothing  to  apologize  for.  I  say  that  the  matter  came 
up,  and  I  didn't  chargje  Mr.  Clark  with  anything  in  this  matter  and 
that  ought  to  satisfy  him,  and  I  couldn't  have  charged  him  with  any- 
thing, but  the  very  circumstances  show  that  he  spoke  English,  and 
he  wasn't  to  know,  unless  he  speaks  the  Polish  language  fluently, 
what  the  Polish  interpreter  was  saying  to  the  witness.     . 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But,  Mr.  Herrington,  we  have  all  there  is  of  it,  and 
Mr.  Clark  was  here,  and  Mr.  Clark  testified  he  had  never  had  seen 
him  in  his  life,  and  also  the  statement  that  the  man  couldn't  identify 
him,  and  that  is  enough. 

Chairman  Foster.  I  think  tl^at  ought  to  settle  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  committee  have  all  the  information  they  want 
on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  Herrinoton.  I  didn't  intend  to  reflect  on  the  interpreter,  and 
I  don't  think  I  did.  My  interpreter  said  the  witness  had  told  him 
this. 

Chairman  Foster.  He  says  he  understood  him  perfectly.  That 
settles  it. 

KoY  Campbell,  previously  sworn  as  a  witness,  recalled,  testified 
as  follows: 

The  Witness.  Mr.  CSiairpian,  I  wish  to  state  that  upon  examination 
I  find  that  the  record  that  we  have  in  our  office  is  simply  a  record 
of  the  name  of  the  deceased,  the  date  and  cause  of  death,  and  a  copy 
of  the  verdict.  That  transcript  and  other  information  along  that 
line  has  been  filed  in  the  district  court.  Now,  if  you  wish  those 
records  I  can  have  them  here  in  about  three  minutes,  but  the  records 
in  the  district  court  I  presume  you  will  have  to  get  rrom  the  district 
derk. 

Chairman  Foster.  You  heard  that  statement,  Mr.  Costigan  ? 

Mr.  Costigan.  Are  the  names  of  the  jurors — of  the  members  of 
the  coroner's  jury— on  file  in  the  office  of  the  district  clerk  ? 

The  Witness.  I  believe  they  so  state  on  our  records. 

Mr.  Costigan.  What  we  asked  of  the  witness  was  a  record  showing 
the  number  of  deaths  and  the  findings  of  the  coroner's  juries  in  the 
last  three  years. 

The  Witness.  We  have  merely  a  record  of  the 

Mr.  Costigan.  Do  your  records  show  the  cause  of  the  death  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Whether  it  was  in  a  coal  mine  or  otherwise? 

The  WiTNEsa  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  I  suppose  we  might  take  those  records,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  what  they  are  worth,  and  if  we  need  to  supplement  them 
we  mi^ht  get  additional  information. 

Mr.HERRiNGTON.  What  is  the  materiality?  If  you  put  those  rec- 
ords in  we  may  have  to  go  into  a  long  lot  of  stuff  that  the  committee 
may  not  want  to  hear  from. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Have  you  your  records  with  you  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have  a  complete  record  from  January  1,  1910. 

Mr.  Costigan.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want. 

TTie  Witness.  We  haven't  a  complete  record  for  1910.  It  hasn't 
been  turned  over  to  the  present  coroner. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Give  us  what  you  have. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  This  is  from  January,  1910,  to  the  present  date, 
butvou  haven't  1910? 

The  Witness.  We  haven't  it  complete  for  1910.  Some  of  the  cases 
were  not  turned  over  by  the  coroner  in  1910. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  better  take  what  we  can  get,  with  those 
omissions. 

Mr.  Herrington.  What  are  the  records — records  of  all  deaths? 

The  Witness.  Coroner's  inquests. 
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Mrs.  Rosa  Widemaj^,  called  as  a  witness  before  the  committee, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Hkrrington: 

Q.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer. — ^A.  Bosa  Wideman. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Morley. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Morley  ? — ^A.  Two  jrears  in  July. 

Q,  Does  your  husband  live  at  Morley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  he  do  at  Morley  ? — ^A.  He  is  miniBg. 

^   Miner? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Is  he  mining  there  now  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Has  he  mined  there  through  the  strike? — A.  Yes,^  sir. 
At  or  about  the  time — immediately  after  the  strike  was  called — 
I  will  ask  you  if  you  were  in  Trinidad  and  saw  aay  person  on  the 
street  with  whom  you  had  a  conversation,  that  had  lormerly  worked 
at  Morley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  Barney  McElwee,  Henry  Johnson,  and 
Jack  Mont. 

Q.  Were  those  men  on  a  strike  then  ?— A.  Yea^  sir ;  they  come  out 
from  Morley. 

Q.  Were  they  among  the  strikers'  camps  at  that  time? — ^A.  So, 
sir. 

Q,  Where  were  they  from? — ^A.  Starkville,  I  guess. 

Q.  Had  you  known  those  men  a  long  time? — A.  No,  sir;  slightly 
acquainted  with  them. 

Q.  Had  they  been  working  at  Morley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  win  ask  you  what  conversation  you  had  with  them,  or  any 
of  them,  repeating  it. — A.  I  didn't  have  no  conversation  with  them. 
They  stopped  me  on  the  street,  on  West  Main,  and  asked  me  where 
was  Louis  f 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  I  was  walking  down  on  West  Main  Street, 
near  the  Bed  Mill  saloon,  and  I  stopped  to  talk  to  a  colored  fellow, 
and  then  Barney  McElwee  stopped  me  and  said,  "  Where  is  luouisf  " 
I  said,  "  He  is  at  the  camp." 

Q.  Who  is  I^uis? — ^A.  My  husband.  "He  has  not  come  out? '^ 
I  says,  "  No,  he  didn't  come."  He  says,  "  Well,  you  tell  him  we  are 
going  to  kill  every  son  of  a  bitch  that  don't  come  out  on  this  strike, 
and  you  tell  him  I  said  so." 

Q.  Is  that  all  ? — A.  That  is  all  he  spoke. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Rosa  Wideman. 

Q.  How  do  you  spell  it  ? — A.  W-i-d-e-m-a-n. 

Q.  How  many  children  have  you? — A.  None. 

Q.  Married  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  other  man,  besides  Barney  McElwee  and  Jack 
Mont? — ^A.  Henry  Johnson. 

Q.  They  were  all  together  when  McElwee  said  they  were  going  to 
kill  your  husband  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  ? — A.  Morley,  Colo. 
Q.  Before  you  came  from  Morley  where  did  you  come  from? — A. 
From  Wootton  to  Morley. 
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Q.  Before  you  came  to  Wootton  where  did  you  come  from  ? — A. 
Hancock,  N.  Sfex. 
Q.  Bom  there? — A,  No,  sir. 
Q,  Where  were  you  born? — A.  In  Antonito,  N.  Mex. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 
Q.  You  weren't  bom  in  South  Carolina? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

My  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  You  would  have  been  better  off  if  you  were  down  there? — A. 
No;  I  wouldn't  either. 

By  Mr.  Herrinoton  : 
Q.  You  think  you  are  better  off  to  be  bom  in  New  Mexico  than 
you  are  in  South  Carolina?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

George  Johnson,  called  as  a  witness  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Herrinoton: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  George  Johnson. 

Q.  Where  do  you  work? — ^A.  Valdez,  Frederick  mine. 

Q*  How  long  have  you  worked  there? — A.  I  have  worked  there 
since  September. 

Q.  What  time  in  September?— r A.  Along  about  the  20th. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Frank  Vargo? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from  1 — A.  I  think  he  come  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Q.  What  nationality  is  he,  do  you  know  ? — A.  Why,  yes ;  he  is  a 
Roman,  or  I  don't  know,  exactly ;  I  couldn't  say,  exactly,  what  he  is ; 
he  is  Slavic,  or  something. 

Q.  Slavish  or  something? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  me  incident  of  his  leaving  the  camp? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it? — A.  I  don't  know  what  time  he  did 
leave;  I  know  about  the  day  that  he  left. 

Q.  What  happened  any  time — the  day  before  that? — A.  The  day 
before  that,  why,  he  had  oeen  drunk  for  a  few  days,  and  he  had  been 
laying  over  by  tjie  tipple,  and  Mr.  Courtney  had  picked  him  up 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Courtney  the  camp  marshal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  ao  with  him? — A.  Took  him  iip  to  his  shack 
where  he  was  living,  and  as  he  was  taking  him  alon^  1  was  coming  on 
down,  and  I  asked  him  if  it  was  necessary  for  hmi  to  help  along, 
and  he  says,  "No."  I  came  alongside  of  him  and  took  him  to  his 
shack  and  opened  the  door  and  taken  his  shoes,  coat,  and  hat  off  and 
put  him  to  bed. 

Q.  You  put  him  to  bed,  did  you  ?— A.  I  didn't ;  Mr.  Courtney. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  him?— A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't.  I  just  walked  along- 
side  of  them,  and  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  he  testifying  about? 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  Frank  Vargo. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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Roy  Campbell,  a  witness  heretofore  called  and  sworn,  recalled, 
testified  as  follows: 

• 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  save  time,  that  we 
request  the  witness  to  leave  in  the  custody  of  your  sergeant-at-arms 
the  books  in  question,  subject  to  scrutiny  bv  the  committee  and  pos- 
sibly by  the  attorneys  in  the  presence  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Well,  now,  if  the  records  are  to  be  examined, 
they  ought  to  beput  in 

Mr.  Byrnes.  We  can  examine.  If  he  didn't  bring  them  up  I  sup- 
pose if  we  could  look  at  them  downstairs,  if  we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Herrington.  We  ought  to  be  told  the  purpose  of  this  intro- 
duction of  this  testimony^  and  I  shall  object  to  it  as  immaterial  to 
any  matter  involved  in  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Our  plan  is  to  examine  the  books,  and  then  to  offer 
the  testimony,  and  at  uiat  time  Mr.  Herrington  will  have  his  chance 
to  object.    We  are  planning  now  merely  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  all  we  are  domg — to  save  time  and  let  the 
committee  look  at  the  records. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  shall  object  to  this  as  not  being  the  best  evi- 
dence, because  the  law  of  this  State  requires  the  State  coal-mine 
inspector  to  report  on  every  death  in  a  coal  mine,  giving  the 
causes 

Chairman  Foster.  Where  is  there  any  better  evidence  than  an 
inauest? 

Mr.  Herrington.  There  is  an  inquest  only  on  a  part  of  them. 

Chairman  Foster.  Don't  you  hold  an  inquest  on  all  parties? 

Mr.  Herrington.  Not  always;  the  statute  does  not  require  it,  but 
the  coroner  has  a  right  to  determine. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  objection  to  our  looking  at  these  books? 

Mr.  Herrington.  If  you  are  going  to  look  at  them  to  get  anything 
out  of  them,  I  shall  want  to 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  we  wanted  to  look  at  them,  we  could  look 
at  them  any  time  we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Possibly  you  could. 

Chaii-man  Foster.  I  think  the  committee  would  have  a  right  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Herrington.  If  you  take  anything  away  with  you,  you  ought 
to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  cross-examine  or  explain  or  give  evi- 
dence which  might  disprove  the  coroner. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  take  evi- 
dence that  might  not  be — that  is,  I  mean  to  examine  certain  books 
of  records  that  they  might  not  bring  up,  and  yet  we  don't  want  to 
make  matters  of  public  record  except  what  is  competent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  anything  goes  in  you  may  object  to  it. 

Chairman  Foster.  Certainly,  you  have  the  right  to. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  thought  they  introduced  those  records  in 
evidence. 

Chairman  Foster.  No;  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  was  busy  with  something  else. 
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E.  H.  Weitzel,  called  as  a  witness  before  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, on  oath  t^ified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  Mr.  Weitzel,  give  your  name  to  the  stenographer. — A.  E.  H. 
Weitzel. 

Q.  Mr.  Wdtzel,  what  is  your  present  occupation? — A.  Manager 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  fuel  department,  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — A.  I  have  been 
chief  engineer  since  August  1,  1907;  manager  since  March  15,  1908. 

Q.  What  previous  experience  have  you  had  along  the  lines  of 
mining  coal  and  preparing  it  for  market? — A.  Well,  I  began  to  do 
mine  surveying  in  1890,  and  for  five  years  thereafter  was  working  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district.  In  1895,  I— from  1888  to  1895,  I  was  in  a 
general  engineering  business  in  Pittsburgh,  doing  mining  work  a 
greater  part  of  the  time.  In  1895  I  went  to  work  for  the  New  York 
and  Cleveland  Gas  &  Coal  Co.  at  Pittsburgh,  and  since  that  time 
have  followed  mining  almost  exclusively. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  come  west? — A.  In  August,  1903. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go? — A.  Dawson.  N.  Mex. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  tnere? — A.  Well,  the  first  thing 
I  did  was  work  in  a  mine,  loading  coal. 

Q.  What  other  service  did  you  do? — A.  Clerked  in  the  oiBSce,  was 
engineer  and  then  superintendent. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  general  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
economic  coal  mining,  as  well  as  looking  after  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  miners? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  State  that  interest. — A.  Well,  I — I  am  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Mining  Safety  Association.  I  am 
president  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Mining  Institute,  comprising 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  have  always  taken 
a  lively  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  safety  and  good  conditions. 

Q.  And  you  said  you  initiated  what — what  position  have  you  held 
with  that? — A.  I  am  president  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Mining 
Institute. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  association  been  organized? — A.  It  was 
organized  in  I^yember,  1912. 

Q.  What  territory  does  it  include? — A.  I  just  stated  it  includes 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  Wyoming  and  Utah. 

Q.  Turning  to  page  524  of  the  record  of  proceedings  in  this  case, 
Mr.  Lawson  was  asKed,  "  Why  did  you  order  the  strike  ?  "  He  an- 
swered, "They  ordered  the  strike."  "Q.  Who?"  He  answered — 
and  this,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  claim  of  Mr.  Lawson  as  to  why 
tbe  strike  was  ordered,  and  it  is  in  language  as  follows :  "  The  dele- 
^tes  to  the  convention,  because  they  believed  they  were  entitled 
nrst  to  have  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  books  and  that  have  been 
on  the  statute  books  in  this  State  for  years  lived  up  to  by  the  oper- 
ators, to  have  an  advance  in  wages,  and  that  the  organization  should 
be  recognized,  so  that  they  could  have  some  assurance  that  the  laws 
would  be  lived  up  to,  and  that  they  would  get  justice."  Taking  the 
Rrst  proposition  of  Mr.  Lawson's  claim,  I  would  ask  you  what  about 
the  delegates  to  this  convention  which  was  held  on  the  16th  day  of 
September,  1913,  and  what  and  how  these  delegates  were  selected 
from  the  mines  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  CosTiQAN.  If  the  witness  knows. 

Mr.  Herrington.  If  he  knows, 

A.  I  made  a  very  thorough  investigation  immediately  after  the 
convention  and  I  found  that  no  meeting  was  held  to  elect  ddegates 
to  this  convention  at  any  of  our  mines  except  Rockdale  in  Fremont 
C!ounty. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  May  I  ask  the  witness  there  if  he  is  relying  on  re- 
ports that  were  made  to  him  ? 

The  Witness.  I  am. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Then  I  ask  that  the  testimony  be  stricken. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  understand  that  is  the  only  way  to  prove.  He 
says  no  meetings  were  held. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  is  depending  on  hearsay. 

The  Witness.  I  had  a  conversation  with  some  of  the  delegates 
afterward.  They  told  me  there  hadn't  been  any  meetings  to  elect 
them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  men  you  were  talking  to — ^who  were  they? 

The  Witness.  I  talked  to 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Were  they  members  of  the  organization? — ^A.  They  were; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Officers  or  not  ? — A.  They  were  men  that  had  been  working  at 
our  mines. 

Q.  Were  they  officers  of  the  unions  or A.  I  don't  know  whether 

you  call  a  delegate  to  a  convention  an  officer  of  the  union  or  not. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  want  the  committee  to  be  informed,  as  Brother 
Costigan  has  said,  as  to  just  how  this  convention  was  made  up;  how 
delegates  were  selected ;  and  Mr.  Weitzel  is  prepared  to  tell  you.  He 
can't  tell  it  all  at  once  as  bearing  on  the  general  conditions.  He  can 
tell  what  he  knows. 

The  Witness.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  learning  of  the  meeting  at  the 
one  mine  that  it  was  held  at,  not  a  particle. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  meeting,  Mr.  Weitzel? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  am 
sure  it  was  held,  and  I  am  sure  the  delegates  were  elected  from  there. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Somebody  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  ought  to 
testify. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  don't  think  he  ought  to  testify  unless  it  was  a  state- 
ment of  the  delegates  who  attended  the  meeting  to  him — a  statement 
to  himself  on  that  question  might  be  admissible,  but  what  somebody 
else  told  him  the  delegates  said,  you  should  not  say  that. 

The  Witness.  I  talked  to  three  of  their  delegates  myself,  and  I 
investigated.    There  wasn't  any  other  way  for  me  to  fina  out. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ought  to  give  their  names  to  these  gentlemen. 

The  Witness.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  the  naues  of  all  of 
them,  so  far  as  they  are  men  who  attended  that  convention — dele- 
gates—and their  history — men  that  worked  at  the  mines.  Some  at- 
tended that  were  not  working  at  the  mines.  Did  Mr.  Lawson  know 
all  about  the  delegates  and  when  they  were  elected  when  he  put  in 
his  testimony  ? 

Chairman  Foster.  Go  ahead  and  answer  the  question. 
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The  Witness.  The  Morley  mine  was  represented  by  three  boys, 
Albert  English,  age  21,  who  was  working  as  an  electrician  helper; 
Harry  Mcintosh — that  is,  Albert  English  was  working  at  Morley 
from  August  15  to  September  13.  Harry  Mcintosh,  25  years  of  age, 
was  a  hoist  man,  and  had  worked  at  Morley  from  July  23  to  Septem- 
ber 13.  Charles  Sellers,  age  22,  was  working  as  a  nipper  on  the 
motor — worked  from  July  28  to  September  18.  I  saw  all  of  these 
three  boys  when  they  returned  to  Morley — asked  them  about  the 
convention,  and  thev  told  me  they  had  come  to  Trinidad  to  get  new 
clothes  for  Albert  English,  and  tney  had  been  approached  in  Trini- 
dad and  told  they  could  earn  $^  a  day  as  delegates  to  the  convention 
if  they  would  come  in  and  represent  the  Morley  miners;  and  they  did 
go  in  and  represented  the  Morley  miners.  There  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Ford  Cornwall  attended  the  convention  from  our  Frederick 
mine.  He  had  worked  at  Frederick  on  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  8th  of 
August,  1913,  attended  to  the  convention  a  month  later,  and  at  that 
time  was  tending  bar  in  a  saloon  in  Old  Segundo.  There  were — I 
found  the  names  of  delegates  who  attended  from  Berwind,  Tobasco, 
and  Tercio. 

By  Mr.  B^-rnes: 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  those  names  from? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  say  you  found  those  names.  Where  did  you  get  them? — 
A.  Partly  from  newspaper  reports  and  partly  from  the  report  of  the 
convention  that  was  circulated,  giving  the  names  of  the  delegates 
who  had  presented  credentials. 

Q.  Are  you  swearing  to  this  as  facts? — A.  I  am  swearing  T  got 
them  from  the  record  of  the  convention — ^a  circular  that  was  put  out 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  scattered  broadcast  as  grievances  to 
each  of  the  men  noted  therein  as  delegates  to  that  convention,  giving 
the  men  and  where  they  came  from. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  A  list  of  delegates  ? — ^A.  Giving  the  name,  saying,  for  instance, 
"John  Smith,  from  Morley,  gave  the  following  testimony  at  the  con- 
vention as  to  conditions  at  that  point." 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  you  were  saying  that 
these  were  facts? — A.  The  information  received,  and  what  I  round, 
too,  in  my  investigation. 

0.  What  did  the  investigation  consist  of? — A.  Well,  the  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  write  to  the  superintendents  of  the  mines  and  ask  them 
about  the  n  atter.    I  afterwards  went  around  and  talked  to  them. 

Q.  You  talked  to  the  men  yourself? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q-  They  told  you  that  they  were  delegates? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some 
of  them. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  I  think  the  report  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
sent  out  by  them  contains  the  names  of  some  of  those  men. 

The  Wftness.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  scattered  broadcast  and  made 
public.     I  don't  know  but  what  I  have  got  one  here. 
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By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Did  they  print  the  official  proceedings  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  ? — A.  It  was  not  made  puolic,  I  don't  believe. 

Q.  Was  it  printed  by  authority  of  the  mine  workers? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  would  say  it  was — the  circular  sent  out,  "  Read  the  ^evances 
of  the  Colorado  miners  " — as  I  remember  the  heading  of  it.  There 
was  a  man  represented  the  Starkville  mine  by  the  name  of  Joe 
Block.  He  represented  under  that  name ;  Joe  Block  had  worked  at 
Starkville;  had  quit  in  June,  gone  to  work  in  Frederick,  and  was 
working  on  the  day  of  the  convention ;  but  a  man  in  the  convention, 
purporting  to  be  Joe  Block,  from  Starkville,  made  complaints  of 
conditions  at  Starkville.  Another  partv  I  learned  of  that  had  ^ne 
to  Starkville — I  don't  recall  his  name — had  gotten  a  iob  there,  didn't 
go  to  work,  came  from  the  McLaughlin  mine,  worfeed  a  couple  of 
days  on  the  track  on  the  outside  of  the  tramway,  got  drimk,  was 
discharged,  stayed  at  the  boarding  house  until  just  about  two  days 
of  the  convention  and  came  to  the  convention  and  represented  Stark- 
ville ;  had  never  worked  at  the  mine  in  his  life,  so  far  as  our  record 
shows.  That  man's  name  I  don't  recall  now.  As  to  the  other  mines, 
I  don't  have  the  records  of  the  delegates.  But  I  can  say  that  there 
were  no  meetings  held  to  elect  delegates  except  at  Rockvale. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  there  were  no  meetings  held  ? — A.  Well, 
the  men  I  talked  to  said  there  hadn't  been  any  meetings  held.  The 
superintendents,  the  camp  marshals 

Q.  Who  told  the  other  people? — A.  The  three  men  I  mentioned 
were  delegates. 

Q.  They  said  there  were  no  meetings  held  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  necessary  to  have  meetings  to 
select  delegates? — A.  I  understand  that'  was  the  claim  that  was 
made — that  they  were  selected  by  the  miners  from  the  mines  that  they 
represented. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Weitzel,  was  this  an  argument  used  by  you  or  not  to 
the  miners  before  the  date  set  for  coming  out? — A.  Yesj  I  used  that 
as  an  argument  in  a  talk  I  had  with  our  miners  at  Sopris ;  that  they 
had  a  right — there  was  over  150  men  in  the  hall  when  I  made  the 
statement — "  You  held  no  meeting  here,  elected  no  delegates,"  and 
there  was  nobody  contradicted  me.  There  was  a  delegate  came  from 
Sopris,  however.  He  said  he  came  in  here  and  acted  as  a  delegate. 
I  believe  I  have  his  name — ^Lawrence  Budislowsky. 

Q.  From  the  conversation  that  you  had  with  many  of  your  men 
did  the  men  feel  that  they  had  been  represented  in  that  convention  ? — 
A.  I  found  none  of  our  men  who  felt  that  they  had  been  represented 
or  stated  to  me  that  they  felt  that  way.  The  men  that  I  talked  to  at 
Sopris  mine  stayed  at  work. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  take  up  the  other  matters  of  Mr.  Lawson's  claim  : 
"  Because  they  believed  that  they  are  entitled  first  to  have  the  laws 
now  on  the  statute  books  lived  up  to."  What  were  the  infirmities  of 
the  old  law — the  great  infirmities  of  the  old  law? — A.  That  is  the 
one — that  is  the  statute  that  was  repealed  by  the  law  of  1913  ? 
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Q,  Yes.— A.  Well,  the  old  law  was  very  meager.  It  made  very 
few  provisions  for  the  safe  operations  of  the  mines  and  particularly 
was  it  weak  in  not  providing  penalties  for  violations  of  the  law  or 
for  enforcing  a  discipline  of  the  miners. 

Q,  Well,  was  there  any  penalty  against  the  miner  himself? — A.  As 
I  remember  it,  section  10  had  a  sort  of  a  penal  clause  in  it  that  said 
if  a  man  violated  rules  of  a  mine.  I  was  advised,  though,  by  counsel 
that  there  was  very  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  any  charge  made  undef 
that  section  could  be  sustained. 

Q.  Because  that  a  rule  established  by  the  mine  superintendent  did 
not  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  statute  ? — A.  That  is  as  I  remember 
it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  ?fow,  you  are  the  E.  H.  Weitzel  who  was  a  member  of  the  sub*- 
committee  of  the  senate  to  draft  the  law  of  1913,  are  you  ? — A.  Why, 
I  would  hardly  say  a  member  of  it — to  amend  the  law  that  had  been 
passed  bv  the  lower  house — I  was ;  yes^  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  that  committee  hold  its  sessions? — A.  In  one  of  the 
anterooms  of  the  senate  chamber  in  Denver. 

Q-  In  relation  to  the  amending  and  modifying  and  extending  that 
law  of  1913,  were  you  in  conference  with  any  other  officers  of  the 
companies?  State  who  they  were. — A.  I  was  in  constant  communi* 
cation  with  the  officers  of  our  company  in  Denver — Mr.  Welborn,  Mn 
Murray  of  the  Victor,  and  the  heads  of  all  of  the  larger  companies^ 
Mr.  Osgood  I  talked  to  at  different  times  during  the  recesses. 

Q.  Did  you  also  talk  with  anybody  who  wanted  to  have  a  say  In 
the  law? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Peart  and  I  were  representing  the  oper- 
ators on  that  day. 

Q.  Mr.  Lawson ^A.  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  represented 

the  miners. 

Q.  And  Senator  Pearson  was A.  Senator  Pearson  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee.    They  wanted  a  referee  sometimes. 

Q,  Now,  Mr.  Weitzel,  you  have  studied  the  subject  of  safety  itt 
mines,  and  this  law  covers  the  matters*  that  might  arise  in  relation 
to  safety.  I  will  ask  you  what  are  the  classes  of  accidents  in  mines—* 
two  general  classes  or  more. — A.  Well,  to  divide  the  accidents  into 
two  classes,  I  would  say  that  the  first  class  was  the  accidents  which 
result  in  injury  only  to  the  man  himself;  the  second  class  would  be 
carelessness  or  accidents  which  might  result  in  injury  to  a  great 
many  men. 

Q.  Not  only  the  man  in  the  mine,  but  everybody  else  in  the  mine?^* 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  accidents  that  result  from  a  man's — to  the  indi- 
vidual comes  from  negligence  in  timbering  or  probably  spragging 
the  coal. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  spragging  the  coal  ?  " — A.  Well,  it  is 
a  term  that  is  used — it  means  the  setting  of  a  short  post  at  the  top 
of  a  bearing-in  to  hold  the  coal  after  it  is  gone. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  this  committee  particularly  concerning 
this  Rocky  Mountain  country  as  to  falls  of  rock  and  coal. — A* 
I  consider  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  the  most  hazardous  dis* 
trict  and  the  most  dangerous  from  accidents  of  this  sort — falls  of 
roof  and  coal — the  most  dangerous  of  any  mining  district  that  t 
know  of  in  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that,  since  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  coal  seams,  which,  of  course,  were  formed  level,  the  main 
mountain  regions  have  been  thrown  up,  and  we  don't  find  practically 
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any  of  the  coal  seams  here  level.  They  are  in  every  position  from 
5  to  6  per  cent  of  a  dip  to  45  degi-ees  and  vertical.  The  whole 
country  has  been  torn  and  twisted  since  the  formation  which  has 
resulted  in  fractures  of  the  overlying  strata,  making  hidden  slips. 
Many  of  our  accidents  happen  from  the  miners  in  taking  down  the 
coal  exposing  one  of  these  cracks  that  has  resulted,  in  my  judgment, 
from  the  upheaval  of  the  mountains.  I  think  there  is  no  question 
that  sonie  of  this  district  was  first  thrown  up  and  then  subsided. 
Those  slips  release  the  overlying  strata  and  the  fall  of  rock  occurs. 
In  the  districts  that  I  was  very  familiar  with  in  Pennsylvania  it 
was  an  unusual  thing  to  find  that;  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw 
cracks  of  that  nature  in  the  overlying  strata  in  this  district  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  Illinois  and  West  Virmnia — a  part  of  West 
Virginia — Ohio,  Indiana,  and  all  of  western  Pennsylvania — in  fact 
all  of  the  bituminous  part  of  the  State. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  coal  formation  of  Oklahoma, 
where  a  larger  number  of  men  are  killed  in  mining  operations  than 
in  this  State? — ^A.  The  Oklahoma  district  has  a  very — part  of  the 
district  in  the  neighborhood  of  McAllister — has  a  very  highly  ex- 
plosive dust.  I  don't  know  of  the  progress  they  have  made  toward 
overcoming  that  particular  danger.  I  was  going  to  say,  in  this 
district,  it  isn't  unusual  for  us  to  find  in  prosecuting  our  work, 
driving  entries,  to  suddenly  come  against  rock  and  find  that  the  coal 
seam  is  anywhere  from  10  to  80  feet  up,  showing  that  it  has  been 
thrown  up.  These  upthrows  and  downthrows  will  extend  for  miles 
through  the  coal  seam.  Another  evidence  that  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ranges  have  been  thrown  up  since  the  formation  of  the  coal  seam  is 
that  the  dikes  of  lava — dikes  that  come  up  vertically  from  the 
center  of  the  earth  and  range  toward  the  Spanish  Peaks  out  here, 
have  burned  the  coal  seams  out  in  close  proximity  to  the  seams. 
Sometimes  we  will  find  that  lava  has  coked  the  coal  for  50  or  60  feet. 
Altogether  the  coal  indicates  that  the  hot  lava  has  flowed  clear  over 
the  coal  seam  and  burned  out  as  much  as  a  half  a  mile.  That  is  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  these  faults  and  cracks  and  dikes — con- 
clusive proof  that  the  mountain  ranges  were  thrown  up  after  the 
formation  of  the  seam.  For  that  reason  it  makes  this  a  very  dan- 
gerous district  as  far  as  the  falls  of  roof  are  concerned. 

Q.  Don't  it  also  make  it  an  expensive  district  in  which  to  mine 
coal? — A.  More  expensive  than  a  regular  level  seam.  I  was  very 
familiar  with  the  Pittsburgh  seam  and  the  Pittsburgh  district.  I 
recall  that  the  raise  going  southward  from  the  Murraysville  anti- 
clinal averaged  about  one  and  one-half  from  Pittsburgh  until  you 
saw  the  last  of  the  outcrop  on  the  hills.  It  was  almost  a  straight 
line — aplain  surface,  I  should  say. 

Q.  ^Vhat  was  done  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and  other 
companies  to  obviate  this  particular  danger  before  the  passage  of 
the  1913  mining  act  ? — A  That  is  the  danger  from  roof  fall  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Early  in  my  experience  in  the  field  I  concluded  that 
we  had  to  take  extraordinary  precautions  in  regard  to  this  matter 
of  roof  fall,  and  at  a  meeting  of  our  superintendents,  held,  I  think, 
in  the  Cardenas  Hotel  early  in  1908  or  1909,  we  went  over  this  matter 
and  decided  to  double  up  our  underground  inspection — ^where  we 
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had  one  underground  boss  to  put  on  two.  As  I  remember  it,  we  had 
12  in  this  district,  and  we  put  on  13  additional,  whose  particular  duty 
was  to  look  after  the  mine  and  timbering  to  see  that  the  timbering 
was  done  in  good  shape.  Some  of  the  other  companies  that  I  know 
of  have  done  likewise,  put  on  men  that  they  called  underground  in* 
spectors,  and  the  results  have  been  very  good.  This  was  done  before 
the  passage  of  the  law. 

Q.  And  had  been  in  practice  for  how  many  years  ? — A.  Well,  I 
would  say  it  was  a  practice,  I  think,  of  more  than  two  years,  at  least. 

Q.  In  this  particular  district  did  ycu  have  any  other  and  additional 
inspection? — A.  Yes;  we  had  a  division  superintendent  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  we  have  a  chief  mine  inspector,  whose  duty  it  is  to  go 
around  and  inspect  the  different  properties,  confer  with  the  super- 
intendent, and  who  reports  directly  to  me.  His  name  is  Robert  Mc- 
Allister; 1  think  he  has  been  raised  right  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Now,  is  this  additional  burden  of  expense  borne  by  the  operators 
or  is  any  of  it  borne  by  the  miners? — A.  It  is  borne  entirely  by  the 
operators. 

Q.  Now,  the  second  class  of  accidents  arising  there A.  The  dan^ 

gers  of  gas  or  dust  explosions  or  combinations  of  the  two. 

Q.  And  any  other  danger — take  up  the  question  of  gas. — A.  We 
have  some  gas  in  this  district ;  however,  the  gas  alone  is  not  a  very 
serious  problem,  and  that  could  easily  be  handled  by  ventilation  if 
it  were  not  for  the  dangerous  character  of  the  dust  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.    I  would  not  consider  this  a  very  great  problem. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  negli^ble  quantity? — A.  Yes.  To  be  able  to 
provide  ample,  or  even  sufficient,  ventilation  to  be  sure  to  take  care 
of  the  gas  might  increase  the  dangers  of  dust  explosions  by  drying 
out  the  moisture  of  the  dust  made  m  the  mine. 

Q.  Is  that  a  condition  particularly  applicable  to  this  country? — A. 
It  is  the  dangers  of  dust  explosion,  1  think,  for  several  reasons,  which 
are  greater  in  southern  Colorado  and  in  northern  New  Mexico  than 
any  other  danger  that  I  know  of.  In  the  first  place  the  coal  is  very 
friable;  it  breaks  off  in  very  fine  quantities,  and  it  is  very  high  in 
volatile,  which  makes  an  explosive  dust.  In  addition  we  have  a  very 
dry  climate,  and  when  the  air  is  forced  into  the  mine  at  low  humidity 
it  takes  up  every  particle  of  moisture,  and  we  have  a  station  here  in 
Trinidad  that  takes  the  humidity  readings  every  day  and  wires  the 
mine  when  the  humidity  goes  very  low.  I  have  seen  it  run  as  low 
as  15  per  cent  relative  humidity  for  a  w^eek  at  a  time,  and  especially 
in  winter-  We  are  verj'  much  dryer  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and 
the  danger  is  much  greater,  and  we  have  had  our  explosions  in  the 
winter  time  or  in  cold  weather.  The  air  forced  into  the  mine  at  a 
temperature  of.  say,  30  to  40  degrees  and  at  a  low^  humidity — 15  to 
20  per  cent — ^as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  in  the  mine  assumes 
the  temperature  of  the  mine,  its  capacity  for  taking  up  moisture  is 
greatly  increased,  and  it  has  been  a  great  problem  to  properly  venti- 
late tHe  mines  without  drying  them  out.  The  percentage  of  moisture 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  mois- 
ture in  the  coal — the  mines  I  have  had  experience  with  south  of 
Aguilar.  North  of  Aguilar  the  percentage  of  moisture  increases  to 
from  4  to  6  per  cent.  This  is  in  the  Walsen  district.  Canon  City 
it  is  a  little  higher — I  think  it  goes  to  as  high  as  8  per  cent  moisture— 
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and  in  northern  Colorado  fields,  or  the  lignite  fields,  north  of  Denver, 
the  moisture  is  as  high  as  16  per  cent. 

By  Mr.  Siftherland  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  moisture  in  the  coal  itself? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  a  very 
low  moisture  in  this  southern  field,  coupled  with  the  friability  of  the 
coal,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  high  in  volatiles  makes  it  a  very  great 
problem.  I  don't  know  of  any  district  in  the  world  where  they  nave 
this  combination,  even  in  the  Connellsville  district,  where  they  have 
inore  dust  explosions ;  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  that  goes  into 
the  mine  is  not  so  low.  I  can  recall  in  working  in  those  mines  as  a 
surveyor,  in  trying  to  find  a  place  to  make  a  chalk  mark  it  was 
always  smeary  and  damp,  and  especially  in  the  summertime  the 
warm  air  begins  to  contract  and  precipitates  moisture.  In  this  dis- 
trict we  have  the  opposite  effect.  Shall  I  tell  the  committee  what  has 
been  done  to  overcome  this  ? 

Chairman  Foster.  We  have  gone  over  this  whole  thing  once. 
While  we  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Weitzel,  I  think  we  have  gone  over 
that. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  think  that  Mr.  Osgood  and  Mr.  Wellborn  went  into 
the  subject  pretty  thoroughly  when  we  were  in  Denver. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  am  just  following  Mr.  Lawson.  I  expected 
some  such  statement.  When  it  is  time  to  quit  I  will  do  so ;  it  does  not 
embarrass  either  Mr.  Weitzel  or  me. 

Mr.  Costioan.  You  don't  sav  that  Mr.  Lawson  contradicts  Mr. 
Weitzel? 

The  Witness.  I  understood  there  were  some  questions  raised  in 
Penver  about  the  accidents  that  we  have  had  in  this  section  of  the 
State  as  compared  with  other  sections  and  with  other  countries, 
and  I  am  trying  to  explain  why  it  is  a  particularly  dangerous  region. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  condition  at  Sopris  which  a  wit- 
ness the  other  night  spoke  about  having  naked  lamps  and  safety 
lamps  in  the  same  mine,  and  state  whether  or  not  the  statute  covers 
that  very  proposition  in  mines,  where  it  is  safe  to  work  both  naked 
and  safety  lamps. — A.  The  Sopris  mine  makes  very  little  gas.  Our 
gas  there  is  usually  from  pillar  falls.  When  the  coal  breaks  it  seems 
to  break  together  and  a  small  seam  above  that  gives  off  the  gas.  That 
is  our  reason  for  working  safety  lamias  in  the  pillars,  as  the  witness 
testified.  The  safety  lamps  are  used  in  the  pillars,  whether  there  is 
gas  present  or  not,  and  in  all  the  surroundings  where  they  might  be 
affected.  We  put  the  safety  lamps  in  regardless  of  what  the  order 
may  be  from  the  mine  inspector,  but  we  do  not  order  them  out  with- 
out his  consent.  I  believe,  generally  speaking,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
more  accidents  of  other  sorts  happen  from  safety  lamps  than  with 
naked  lamps.  If  you  haven't  too  much  gas  you  better  use  naked 
lamps. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  themselves  object  to  the  use  of  a  safety  lamp? — 
A.  Very  much.  Many  miners  will  not  work  at  a  mine  where  safety 
lamps  are  used  at  all.  They  are  cumbersome  and  can  not  be  worn  on 
the  cap,  and  they  give  a  poor  light,  and  a  man's  eflSciency  is  reduced 
considerably  by  the  use  oJf  safety  lamps. 

Q.  Were  permissible  powder-and-shot  firers  adopted  in  your  prac- 
tice long  before  the  statute  ? — A.  Yes ;  shortly  after  the  Bureau  of 
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Mines  established  their  first  station  in  Pittsburgh  they  made  a  test 
of  some  powder,  and  I  received  a  circular  givin^^  the  name,  I  think, 
of  three  powders  that  have  been  called  permissible  powders.  I 
ordered  a  shipment  of  that  powder  immediately  and  we  put  it  into 
use,  I  believe,  in  December,  1909.  We  tested  it  for  a  month  or  two 
and  then  put  it  into  general  use  in  this  district  and  later  in  the 
Walsen  district. 

Q,  Do  all  of  these  thing^  cost  money  ? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say 
that  the  putting  in  of  permissible  powder  was  costly.  Of  course,  we 
put  in  shot  firers  a  little  prior  to  the  permissible  powder.  We  put 
in  men  who  were  to  locate  all  the  holes,  put  the  powder  in,  tamp 
them,  and  shoot  them  after  the  miners  had  gone  out  of  the  mine. 
That  practice  was  in  effect  in  this  district  several  years  before  the  law 
reouiring  it  was  passed. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  related  your  practice  as  to  the  prevention  of 
explosions.  Did  you  take  any  course  or  adopt  any  practice  to  al- 
leviate the  effect  after  an  accident,  and  if  so,  what  ? — A.  The  first 
man  that  appeared  in  this  district  with  self-contained  breathing 
apparatus  or  independent  breathing  apparatus,  I  think,  came  to  see 
me  among  the  first,  and  I  ordered  four  of  the  Gregor  helmets,  and 
these  were  received  early  in  1910.  Shortly  after  we  got  these  helmets 
we  had  the  Primero  explosion,  and  we  decided  that  it  would  be 
usless  to  have  some  helmets  without  having  some  way  to  transport 
them  around,  and  have  men  trained  in  their  use  at  the  different 
properties.  It  was  either  a  question  of  providing  an  outfit  of  helmets 
to  be  put  at  each  place,  or  some  way  of  transporting  them.  So  we 
built  a  rescue  car  and  equipped  it  with  helmets,  accident  tanks,  and 
accessories  of  all  kinds,  and  put  a  man  on  it  and  sent  him  around 
to  train  crews  at  each  of  the  mines  in  the  use  of  the  helmets.  The 
man  was  afterwards  turned  over  by  us  to  the  Government  on  the 
first  Government  car  for  use  in  this  district.  I  believe  we  turned  over 
to  the  Government  two  such  men.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  estab- 
lished this  rescue  crew  early  in  1910;  shortly  after  that  the  Govern- 
ment man  came  out  from  Washington  to  look  for  a  site  for  a  rescue 
station  in  Trinidad.  He  came  here  and  selected  a  site  which  was 
owned  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  He  called  me  on  the 
"phone  at  Pueblo  and  asked  me  to  intercede  with  the  general  superin- 
tendent for  that  piece  of  ground,  and  I  said  I  would.  The  next  thing 
I  heard  was.  that  he  had  seen  our  rescue  car,  and  decided  that  that 
was  the  best  way  for  the  Government  to  operate  in  this  district.  He 
went  back  to  Washington  and  made  that  statement,  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  the  rescue  cars. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

I  see  in  the  coroner's  report  that  the  men  killed  by  the  roof  fills 
m  mines — that  nearly  all  of  the  men  mentioned  are  foreigners — evi- 
dently from  their  names;  are  they  reckless  about  minmg?— A.  I 
can  not  say  that  they  are.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  our  accidents 
occur  in  that  way.  I  think  about  54  per  cent  have  been  from  falls 
of  coal  in  roofs. 

Q.  Can  not  that  be  largely  overcome  by  proper  timbering  of  the 
mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  don't  you  require  them  to  do  that? — A.  Yes;  and  as  I 
told  you  a  few  moments  ago,  several  years  ago  we  doubled  up  our 
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number  of  inspectors  in  order  to  try  to  overcome  this  loss  of  life 
and  these  accidents  from  falls,  and  as  I  explained,  a  great  many  of 
our  accidents  occur  from  hidden  slips  or  cracks  in  the  roof  caused, 
as  I  think,  from  the  upheaval  after  the  coal  seams  are  formed.  This 
is  true,  Mr.  Austin,  in  coal  mining  all  over  the  world.  The  largest 
number  of  accidents  occur  from  falls  of  coal  in  roofs.  I  recall  in 
about  1890,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Mining  Insti- 
tute, a  committee  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  records  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  10  years  preceding,  and  they  reported  that  66  per  cent 
of  the  accidents  in  that  period  of  10  years  had  occurred  from  falls  in 
the  roof  in  coal,  about  12  per  cent  from  explosions,  and  12  per  cent 
and  a  fraction  from  haulage  accidents.  That  was  before  the  adop- 
tion of  mechanical  haulage  so  extensively — they  had  no  electric  loco- 
motives at  that  time.  In  later  years  the  mechanical  haulage  has 
claimed  a  greater  percentage  of  victims  than  it  did  25  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Weitzel,  I  will  ask  you  if  there  was  enacted  into  the 
law  of  1913  a  penalty  against  a  miner  for  violation  of  the  rules  of 
safety,  and  if  so,  please — it  is  short,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  read  it 
into  the  record. — A.  Section  110  or  112 — that  is  it,  isn  t  it? 

Q.  Section  110.— A.  (Beads:) 

Any  miner  or  other  person  who  shall  intentionally  injure  any  shaft,  lamp, 
instrument,  car.  apparatus,  or  obstruct  or  throw  open  any  airway  or  open  a 
door  or  regulator  and  not  close  it  again,  or  carry  into  or  use  In  the  mine  Intoxi- 
cating liquors,  matches,  pipes,  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  in  any  mines  or  parts  of 
mines  where  electric  or  safety  lamps  are  exclusively  used,  any  device  for  pro- 
ducing fire,  except  safety  or  electric  lamps,  or  destroy  any  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery or  enter  any  part  of  the  mine  against  caution,  or  travel  in  haulage 
roads  where  a  manway  is  provided,  or  carry  or  attempt  to  carry  Into  the  mine 
any  powder,  other  than  i)ermis8ible  i)owder  where  permissible  powder  is  used, 
or  use  any  other  tamping,  except  the  clay  tamping  which  is  provided  for  in 
this  act,  or  shall  drill  or  place,  or  attempt  to  drill  or  pick  out  any  missed  shots, 
except  as  provided  in  section  156  of  the  act,  or  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  pro- 
cure or  deposit  his  check  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  or  who  willfully  neglects 
or  refuses  to  place  props  or  roofs  in  his  working  place  or  sprag  the  coal  be- 
fore he  commences  to  mine,  or  unlocks  a  safety  lamp,  or  any  unauthorized  per- 
son who  shall  fire  or  attempt  to  fire  any  shots,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for 
herein,  or  who  shall  disobey  any  orders  given  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  willfully  commits  any  act  whereby  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  miners  or  other  employees  is  in  danger,  or  the  security  of  the 
mine  or  machinery  is  tampered  with,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  reported  to  the  chief  Inspector  of  coal  mines  for  prosecution. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Lawson  that  it  is  necessarv  to  call  a  strike 
to  enforce  such  a  law.  What  is  the  history  of  that  clutch  at  the  last, 
which  is  not  a  clutch  ? — A.  The  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
was  filed  by  Mr.  Lawson  had  this  section  in  it  practically  as  I  have 
read  it,  except  at  the  end  it  did  not  say  that  he  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  but  it  simply  said  that  he  should  be  reported 
to  the  chief  inspector  of  coal  mines.  It  was  I  who  insisted  on  putting 
this  clause  in  here,  making  a  man  who  violated  this  section  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor.  After  a  good  deal  of  argument  and  scrapping  about 
it,  Mr.  Lawson  finally  gave  in,  and  we  made  it  a  misdemeanor.  In 
other  words,  there  would  have  been  no  penalty  against  the  miner 
except  that  he  would  be  reported  to  the  chief  inspector  of  coal  mines. 

Q.  I  shall  now  ask  you — I  will  not  require  you  to  read  into  the 
record  section  109  of  the  statutes  of  Colorado,  wliich  are  in  the  library 
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at  Washington.  Section  109  provides  for  private  service,  does  it 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Mr.  Herrington,  is  it  your  purpose  to  go  over  the 
entire  mining  law  here  ? 

Mr.  Hehbinoton.  I  am  following  Mr.  Lawson. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Didn't  Mr.  Welbom  and  Mr.  Osgood  follow  Mr. 
Lawson  in  Denver  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  And  they  have  covered  every  point. 

Mr.  Herrington.  That  is  all  true. 

Chairman  Foster.  Wasn't  a  copy  of  these  laws  presented  to  the 
committee  in  Denver? 

Mr.  Herrington.  They  might  have  been,  but  they  have  not  been 
put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  We  went  over  it  with  various  persons.  It  is 
very  illuminating  and  interesting,  but  it  is  taking  up  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  Herrington.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  operators  have  per- 
mitted these  accidents  without  any  question  of  safety  or  health,  and 
vou  are  now  considering  the  coroner^s  reports  of  these  accidents,  and 
if  you  are  going  to  make  anything  out  of  this 

Mr.  Sutheri^and.  You  are  getting  into  how  this  law  was  passed. 
We  went  into  that  at  Denver. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  thinks  that  we  ought  to  take  up  no 
more  time  than  necessary ;  we  went  into  that  before. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  does  the  Colorado  mining  laws,  recently  adopted 
and  now  on  the  statute  books  of  this  State,  compare  with  the  mining 
laws  of  other  States^  ? 

The  WrrNESs.  I  believe  we  have  a  very  good  law,  Mr.  Austin.  It 
is  not  perfect  by  any  means,  but  I  believe  it  compares  favorably  with 
other  States. 

Q.  Is  it  fairly  satisfactory  both  to  the  miners  and  oi>erators  ? — A.  I 
believe  it  is.  It  has  not  been  tried  out  much  yet.  It  onl)  went  into 
effect  in  October,  1913. 

Q.  Is  it  being  enforced  and  lived  up  to? — A.  It  is  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  failure  to  enforce  it? — A.  No,  sir.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  provisions  of  the  act  that  have  not  been  fully 
taken  care  of,  such  as  manholes  along  the  haulage  roads — where  it  is 
necessary  to  travel — but  it  is  being  done  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  from  any  miners  or  any  employees 
or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  about  the  fail- 
ure to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  law  in  any  of  the  mines  in  this 
county? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Your  contention  is — what  you  were  testifying  to  awhile  ago — 
that  you  not  only  have  done  all  that  you  could  to  have  your  mines 
conducted  in  a  safe  manner,  but  that  you  in  addition  attempted  ta 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  the  men  to  fail  to  adopt  the  safety 
measures? — A.  My  contention  in  short  is  that  the  mming  law  of 
1913  was  practically  brought  up  to  our  practices  before  that  time — 
the  practices  that  we  had  in  effect  in  our  mines  were  crystallized  into 
the  law  of  1913. 

Mr.  Herrington.  The  committee  heard  these  complaints,  and  this 
is  the  only  way  I  know  to  answer  them. 
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Chairman  Foster.  We  read  all  this  law  when  we  were  in  Denver; 
if  you  insist  that  this  is  a  part  of  your  case,  why  the  committee  will 
hear  you. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  will  make  it  as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Austin.  If  you  can  find  anywhere  in  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Lawson  any  reference  to  the  failure  of  the  coal  companies  to  keep 
the  provisions  of  this  law,  then  I  submit  that  you  should  ask  Mr. 
Weitzel  about  it. 

Mr.  Herrington.  He  said  that  they  had  called  the  strike — I  will 
read  just  what  he  said — ^"  The  strike  was  called  " 

Chairman  Foster.  That  is  all  right,  the  committee  has  no  objec- 
tion to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Complaints  have  been  made  that  the  scales  were 
unbalanced  at  Morley  and  other  places. 

Chairman  Foster.  That  is  a  condition. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  will  just  direct  your  attention  to  the  rest  of 
these  matters. 

Chairman  Foster.  No;  you  needn't  do  that,  Mr.  Herrington.  We 
will  direct  your  attention  when  it  becomes  necessary. 

The  Witness.  The  statute  provides  for  the  inspection  of  the  scales 
at  all  mines  by  a  county  officer. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  What  section  is  it  ? — A.  I  don't  remember.  It  is  on  the  request 
of  the  miners  or  operators.  If  there  is  no  scale  inspector,  the  law 
provides  that  the  deputy  coal  mine  inspector  shall  test  the  scales, 
and  that  the  company  shall  provide  certified  test  weights  at  the  mine 
for  the  use  of  either  the  coal  mine  inspector  or  the  scale  inspector. 

Mr.  Austin.  Is  there  a  scale  inspector  in  this  county  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr..  Austin.  Have  all  the  scales  of  all  the  coal  companies  in  this 
county  been  inspected  by  the  local  scale  inspector? 

The  Witness.  I  don^t  know  about  all  the  companies.  We  have 
scale  superintendents  of  our  own.  We  build  our  own  scales  and  in- 
spect them.  We  have  a  force  of  men  traveling  around  all  the  time 
inspecting  scales. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  the  county  inspector  inspect  your  scales? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  remember  how  recently;  I  have 
seen  his  reports. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  often  does  the  law  require  it? 

The  Witness.  Once  a  year,  or  oftener,  if  called  upon  to  do  so  by 
either  the  miners  or  the  operators. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  other  words,  if  the  miners  think  that  the  scales 
are  not  right,  they  have  a  right  to  call  on  the  county  inspector? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  or  the  coal  mine  inspector;  and  the  com- 
pany must  furnish  certified  weights  with  which  to  make  this  test. 
.  Mr.  Sutherland.  Aren't  those  complaints  as  much  a  matter  of 
the  faultiness  of  the  scales  as  it  is  the  laultiness  of  the  weigher? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  what  the  complaints  are  based  on 

Mr.  Herrington.  We  are  coming  to  that. 

The  Witness  (continuing) .  Of  men  usually  that  don't  get  their 
weights. 
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Mr.  Sutherland.  There  were  some  such  complaints  of  the  faulti- 
ness  of  the  scales  where  some  person  getting  on  the  wagon  only 
changed  the  weight  50  pounds,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  was  Col.  Ownbey. 

Mr.  Herrington.  And  also  at  Morley. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Ordinarily,  the  loss  of  cars  on  the  short- weight- 
ing is  done,  as  has  been  alleged,  by  the  weigher  rather  than  by  the 
faultiness  of  the  scales,  isn't  it? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  There  are  all  sorts  of  complaints,  of  course, 
and  all  manner  of  carelessness  among  the  miners  in  handling  their 
checks,  and  putting  on  somebody  else  s  checks  on  their  cars,  and  not 
being  able  to  find  them.  We  have  had  an  instance  of  a  u  an  who 
loaded  four  cars  and  came  on  the  tipple  and  said  that  he  had  loaded 
four  cars,  that  was  never  shown  on  the  sheet.  He  went  from  the 
weighmaster  to  the  superintendent,  and  the  superintendent  told  him 
he  would  look  it  up.  He  couldn't  find  any  trace  of  the  cars,  and  the 
man  came  to  Trinidad  to  employ  a  lawyer  to  see  about  those  four 
cars.  Finally,  he  got  back  to  the  minCj  when  he  was  cooled  off  a 
little,  and  the  supermtendent  went  with  him  up  to  his  boarding  house, 
and  he  looked  in  his  trousers  pocket  and  foimd  the  check  stamp  238, 
which  his  number  was  283,  went  over  the  tipple  sheet  of  the  day  of 
his  complaint,  and  there  was  his  four  cars  on  238.  He  had  taken 
the  wrong  checks  off  the  board.  They  are  awfully  hard  to  trace 
down. 

Mr.  Herrington.  The  point  I  desire  to  make  is  that  the  miners, 
if  the  scales  are  unbalanced,  have  a  right  to  have  them  inspected  by 
local  officers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  law  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Costigan.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Weitzel,  if  it  is  not  interrupting 

Mr.  Herrington.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Who  is  the  coal  inspector  for  Trinidad  ? 

The  Witness.  The  coal  inspector? 

Mr.  Costigan.  The  weights  and  measures  inspector? 

The  Witness.  I  don'  know.  I  don't  remember  his  name.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  him. 

Mr.  Costigan.  There  isn't  any. 

The  Witness.  The  last  man  I  remember  of  was  Mr.  Kaskey.  I  saw 
him,  though,  in  a  policeman's  uniform.  I  don't  know  who  his  suc- 
cessor is. 

Mr.  Austin.  Mr.  Costigan,  there  is  in  this  record  a  report  of  a 
scale  inspector  that  went  to  Wootton  in  March  or  April  of  last  year, 
where  the  fee,  I  think,  paid  to  the  inspector  for  services  was  $16, 
and  it  was  filed  as  an  exhibit  in  the  testimony  of  one  of  Col. 
Ownbey's  witnesses. 

The  Witness.  That  mine  has  no  scale  inspector.  The  State  has  no 
scale  inspector. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  a  county  inspector. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Do  you  mow  of  any  county  inspector  in  Las  Animas 
County? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  his  name.    There  is  such  an  office. 

Mr.  Herwngton.  Don't  you  know  that  we  pay  him  each  year? 
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The  Witness.  I  see  the  bills  coming  throurfi  the  office.  The  last 
man  I  remember  was  the  man  by  the  name  of  Kaskey. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  asked  if  in  the  county  as  well  as  in  the  State 
they  have  had  thoroughly  tested  and  standard  weights. 

Mr.  Herrington.  It  is  right  here  at  the  end  of  this  statute. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  understand  it  is  in  the  law,  but  I  want  to  know 
if  they  have  the  standard  weights  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Do  they  have  them? 

The  Witness.  The  present  statute  provides  that  the  owner  shall 
furnish  the  testing  weights.  We  have  them.  We  keep  4,000  pounds 
of  weights  of  50-pouna  units.  We  don't  have  them  at  every  mine, 
but  unless — we  do  it  unless  there  is  two  mines  within  a  half  mile  of 
each  other,  where  they  can  be  hauled  at  any  time  they  are  requested. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  \\Tiere  were  those  wei^ts  tested  ? 

The  Witness.  Those  weights  are  made  by  us  at  the  steel  works  in 
Pueblo  and  sealed  out  by  our  scale  builder  and  scale  inspector.  You 
understand,  a  weight  is  first  cast  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  then  lead  is 
poured  in  until  it  comes  to  the  right  weight,  and  is  stamped.  We 
make  these  ourselves  and  build  all  our  own  scales. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Are  they  tested  according  to  some  Government 
standard  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  according  to  the  Government  standard. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Government  standard  or  weight  where  they  were 
to  test  them  are  ? 

The  WiTNi»s.  Yes,  sir;  when  they  are  sealed,  if  anything  happens 
that  the  lead  drops  out,  that  weight  is  sent  back  and  resealed.  The 
lead  is  poured  so  that  you  can  read  the  date,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
tested  out  then  the  stamp  is  put  on  it.  If  that  is  defaced  of  course 
the  weight  is  defective. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Is  this  a  provision  of  the  new  law? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  It  wasn't  in  the  old  law? 

The  Witness.  No.  We  pursued  that  practice  before  the  new  law 
was  passed.    We  kept  those  weights  at  the  mines  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  When  did  the  new  law  go  into  effect? 

The  Witness.  October  4 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  was  after  the  strike? 

The  Witness.  1913. 

Mr.  Costigan.  That  was  after  the  strike? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Congressman  Evans  calls  my  attention  to  Exhibits 
49  and  50,  giving  the  name  of  H.  Camahan  as  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures.    These  exhibits  relate  to  July,  1911,  and  April,  191^. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  said  "  last  year."    I  was  in  error.    It  was  the  year 

before. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  am  informed  by  a  State  official,  who  is  here 
to-night,  that  there  is  no  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  at  the 
present  time  in  this  county.  Whether  that  is  a  fact  or  not,  I  don't 
know.  The  witness  says,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Camahan  was  the  last 
inspector. 

The  Witness.  I  thought  that  Kaskey  was  the  last,  but  I  don't  know 
Mr.  Carnahan,  but  I  remember,  now,  that  the  last  bills  I  passed  for 
inspection  were  signed  "  Camahan." 
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Mr.  CosnoAN.  I  be^  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  Mr.  WeitzeL 

Mr.  Austin.  How  is  that  man  selected? 

Mr.  Hbbrington.  TTie  county  commissioners  select  him.  As  I 
stated  to  Mr.  Sutherland,  the  county  commissioners  are  permitted 
to  select  him,  and  it  is  not  mandatory  that  they  do  appoint  an  in- 
spector of  weights  and  measures.  This  statute  that  is  in  the  1913  act 
permits  the  mmers  to  ask  the  deputy  coal-mine  inspector  or  the  oper- 
ators to  ask  the  deputy  coal-mine  inspector  to  inspect  the  scales;  so 
that  they  have  a  scale  inspector  in  every  county,  anyway,  because 
we  have  coal-mine  inspectors  or  deputies  all  over  the  State  in  the 
eoal-mining  regions. 

The  Witness.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  the  committee  inspect  and 
test  our  scales  when  they  go  out  to  the  mines,  and  have  the  wei^ts 
there  for  them. 

Mr.  Hbrrington.  Now,  Mr.  Weitzel,  you  have  been  superintendent 
of  mines  and  you  are  now  general  manager.  I  will  ask  ywi  what 
is  necessary  to  enforce  discipline  as  against  the  miners  and  enforce 
the  rule  laid  down  and  the  law.  How  do  you  enforce  them  ?  What 
arevour  difficulties? 

The  WiTNEsa  You  must  have  a  penalty  for  the  infraction  of  a  rule, 
either  provided  bv  statute  or  a  mine  rule.  If  you  do  not  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enforce  them. 

Mr.  Austin.  They  have  a  penalty  in  the  old  country,  don't  they — 
I  mean  in  foreign  lands? 

The  Witness.  I  should  judge  so. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  the  reason  why  their  number- of  fatalities  are 
Jess  than  ours,  where  the  responsibility  is 

The  Witness.  There  is  another  reason,  Mr.  Austin,  that  few  people 
think  of.  In,  we  will  say,  England  or  Germany,  Austria,  or  France, 
when  a  man  goes  to  wort  in  the  mine  he  speaks  the  same  language 
as  the  boss;  he  has  practically  been  raised  in  the  town,  and  the  boss 
has  known  him  frcHU  a  boy,  knows  what  his  habits  are,  everything 
about  him;  at  leasts  he  speaks  the  language.  In  this  country  we 
work  men  of  20  or  30  different  nationalities — different  languages — 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  convey  your  orders  to  them. 

Mr.  Hbrrington*  Then  these  laws  would  be  of  no  avail  unless  they 
were  enforced;  is  that  true? 

The  Witness.  They  can  be  of  no  avail  unless  there  is  a  penalty 
attached  for  the  violation  of  them. 

Mr.  Hbrrington.  Supposing  a  man  had  carried  matches  or  cigars, 
lighted  cigars  or  cigarettes  into  a  mine,  what  would  be  necessary  to 
convict  that  man?  Supposing  the  man  wouldn't  tell  himself,  how 
would  you  seek  evidence? 

The  Witness.  You  have  to  get  witnesses  that  have  seen  the 
matches.  If  you  do  not  find  them  by  search  of  a  boss,  you  must  have 
a  witness. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Supposing  there  was  a  rule  of  the  mine,  or  a 
rule  of  any  number  of  men  in  the  mine  to  this  effect — supposing  it 
was  an  organization,  local  or  otherwise,  which  provided  as  follows: 
"Any  member  or  members  found  guilty  of  giving  damaging  evi- 
dence, either  verbal  or  written,  to  the  company's  representatives,  in 
case  of  accidents,  without  the  consent  of  the  State  mine  inspector 
or  his  deputies,  or  legal  constituted  authority,  shall  be  expelled  from 
the  union,  and  shall  not  become  a  member  again  for  less  than  $100, 
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and  the  local  expelling  him  shall  notify  the  district  secretary,  and 
he  shall  notify  all  locals  in  the  district.'' 

The  Witness.  Such  a  rule,  of  wurse,  would  destroy  discipline  and 
prevent  the  investigation  of  any  accidents. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Supposing  any  sort  of  an  organization,  local, 
general,  or  national,  haa  a  rule  in  words  and  figures  as  follows: 
"Any  member  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  found  guilty  of  giving  evidence 
against  members  of  our  organization  without  being  called  upon  by 
the  pit  committee  or  district  board,  shall  for  the  first  offense  be  fined 
$10,  and  for  the  second  offense  shall  be  expelled  from  the  organiza- 
tion." Could  you,  as  a  superintendent,  if  such  a  rule  e2risted,  enforce 
discipline  in  the  mine  and  prevent  that  second  class  of  accidents 
which  may  endanger  the  lives  of  the  miners  ? 

The  Witness.  Could  not. 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  May  I  ask  where  you  obtained  the  rule  in  question, 
Mr.  Herrington? 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  will  now  offer  in  evidence  the  revised  consti- 
tution of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  bein^  section 
13  of  Article  XV,  and  section  15  of  the  same  article,  which  is  in 
words  and  figures  as  I  have  read. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Is  this  the  national  constitution  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  It  includes  the  national  constitution. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  HiaRiNGTON.  Mr.  Weitzel,  do  you  know  ?  ' 

The  Witness.  I  know  that  is  the  constitution  of  District  No.  14. 

Mr.  Costigan.  It  is  not  the  national  constitution  ? 

The  Witness.  I  suppose  it  has  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  national  constitution  that  is  in  force.  I  believe  that  is 
in  force  in  District  14. 

Mr.  Costigan.  It  is  neither  enforced  under  the  National  Constitu- 
tion nor  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  would  seem  to  be  wholly  ir- 
relevant for  the  purposes  of  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Herrington.  In  so  far  as  the  mines  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  are  concerned,  there  is  no  national^  nor  State,  nor  district 
constitution  in  force  in  our  mines,  and  this  is  what  we  are  asked  to 
do — this  is  on  the  general  proposition  of  recognition  of  thef  union, 
which  is  the  matter  involved  in  the  next  subject  of  Mr.  John  Law- 
son's  declaration  in  Denver.  District  14  is  the  adjoining  district  to 
this. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  understands  this  is  another  district — 
different  district. 

Mr.  Herrington.  It  shows  the  character  of  the  union  whidi  we 
are  asked  to  sign  up  with.  It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Lawson,  and  it 
has  been  heralded  by  all  of  the  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  that  men  in  other  districts  have  signed  up  under  such 
contracts  and  such  provisions.  It  is  one  reason  why,  among  others, 
we  could  not,  if  we  wanted  to,  sign  ufj. 

Chairman  Foster.  This  you  offer  in  evidence? 

Mr.  Herrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Foster.  It  would  be  proper  as  the  rules  of  district  14. 

Mr.  IIerrington.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  we  ask  for  it. 

Chairman  Foster.  This  is  district  15. 

Mr.  Herrington.  That  is  all  we  ask  for  it — is  district  14.  Is  it 
admitted  ? 
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Chairman  Foster.  You  can  oflPer  it  as  an  exhibit,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  take  it.    They  understand  it  is  not  in  this  district. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Absolutely.  There  are  certain  provisions  there 
that  apply  onlv  to  district  14,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

Chairman  Foster.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Now,  in  preventing  this  second  class  of  accidents, 
and  the  rest,  to  the  whole  number  of  miners,  and  you  wanted  to  pimish 
one  man  for  a  violation  of  some  of  these  provisions,  could  you  as 
freely  enforce  the  law  with  such  a  provision  among  unionized  miners 
as  you  could  if  they  were  free  from  unionism  ? 

The  Witness.  You  would  not  be  able  to  get  any  evidence  to  prose- 
cute. 

Mr.  ELerrinoton.  Have  you  ever  worked  under  union  conditions? 

The  Witness.  I  have. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Was  that  one  of  the  difficulties? 

The  Witness.  It  was. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Failure  of  the  superintendent  to  be  able  to  en- 
force discipline. 

The  Witness.  Absolutely  impossible  to  investigate  and  get  at  the 
bottom  of  an  accident,  or  happening  in  the  mine,  where  some  man 
was  at  fault. 

By  Mr.  Herrington: 

Q.  NoWj  will  you  briefly  state  the  general  conditions  of  your 
mines — ^briefly,  please — at  or  before  the  strike?  Were  they  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent? — ^A.  I  say  they  were  good. 

Q.  Compared  with  any  district? — A.  No;  I  would  not  compare 
them  with  any  district.  They  were  as  good  as — about  as  good  as 
we  could  make  them.  We  are  always  making  improvements.  We 
had  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  better  ventilation,  sprinkling, 
humidifying  and  rescue  apparatus,  matters  of  that  kind,  in  the  last 
4  or  5  years 

Q.  Well,  you  have  told  about  that. — A.  Running  up  into  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Q.  What  relations  do  you  sustain  toward  your  own  superintend- 
ents— what  reports  do  you  get  from  them? — ^A.  Well 

Q.  As  to  conditions? — A.  Well,  I  sustain  the  relation  of  a  superior. 
I  get  reports  from  them  once  a  week,  in  which  they  are  required  to 
report  on  all  the  vital  matters  about  the  mine,  such  as  whether  any 
bodies  of  gas  have  been  discovered  during  the  week,  whether  sprink- 
ling has  been  kept  up,  whether  the  humidifying  systems  are  in  oper- 
ation, the  condition  of  the  wiring  in  the  mines 

Q.  Generally? — A.  General  conditions. 

Q.  You  get  a  weekly  letter? — A.  A  letter  that  has  to  be  written 
every  Thursday. 

Q.  You  visit  the  mines  frequently? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  go  into  the  mines? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  not  say  that 
I  visit  them  frequently.  There  is  a  good  many  of  them.  I  get 
around  when  I  can. 

Q.  How  about  the  relations  between  your  superintendents  and 
their  men? — A.  They  have  always  been  friendly,  so  far  as  I  could 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  looked  to  see  whether  they  were  friendly? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  men  come  up  and  talk  to  the 
superintendents  about  matters  while  I  was  present 

Q.  And  have  the  miners  gone  over  the  heads  of  the  superintend- 
ents and  come  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  ever  complained  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir — ^have  I? 

Q.  Yes;  with  the  miners? — A.  I  always  take  up  a  case  that  comes 
to  my  attention  from  any  source  and  investigate  it. 

Q.  The  miners — some  miners  have  testified  here  that  they  made 
complaints  to  the  superintendents  and  the  pit  bosses  and  their  com- 
plaints were  not  heard.  Is  that  true  or  not  true? — A  Well,  I  couldn't 
say  that  they  were  heard  in  every  case. 

Q,  What  are  your  instructions  ? — A.  The  instructions  to  the  super- 
intendent are,  of  course,  to  deal  with  the  men  and  listen  to  their  com- 
plaints and  investigate  all  complamts. 

Q.  How  about  dead  work  in  your  mine — in  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co*'s  mines? — A.  What  about  it? 

Q.  Yes.    Do  we  pay  for  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  dead  work — what  is  work  that  is  paid  for? — A.  There 
seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  here  as  to  what  is  dead  work.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  work  connected  with  the  mining  of  coal  that 
is  not  dead  work,  such  as  timbering  of  the  rooms,  laying  of  the  track ; 
it  has  been  considered  part  of  the  miner's  work  ever  since  I  have 
known  anything  about  coal  mines  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  when 
it  comes  to  a  matter  of  yardage,  entry  yardage,  crosscut  yardage, 
room  turning,  handling  of  unusual  rock,  matters  of  that  kind,  that  are 
classed  as  dead  work.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district,  in  eastern  Ohio, 
where  the  union  has  been  recognized  for  years,  the  miners  handle 
from  5  to  12  inches  of  slate  and  rock  above  the  coal  without  any  extra 
compensation.    It  is  considered  a  part  of  the  mining  price. 

Q.  Well,  then,  dead  work  in  one  district  may  be  work  that  is  paid 
for  in  another.  Is  that  true?  It  is  governed  largely  by  the  district?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  each  district^  even  under  union  conditions,  have  their 
own  dead  work  scale  separate  and  apart  from  every  other  district. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  concerning^  the  check- 
weighmen;  what  experience  you  have  had  and  what  advice  you  have 
given  to  your  superintendents,  briefly? — A.  Well,  I  have  always  been 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  checkweighman. 

Q.  nTiy? — A.  I  would  like  to  see  a  checkweighman  on  every  one 
of  our  tipples.  It  takes  the  responsibility  of  the  weights  from  the 
weighmaster.  He  doesn't  have  to  consume  his  time  talking  to  the 
miners  and  trying  to  explain  to  them  about  their  weights  and  loss  of 
cars.  It  is  an  advantage  to  the  company,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  a 
checkweighman.  I  have  endeavored  at  different  times  to  get  check- 
weighmen  on,  and  have  succeeded  once  or  twice,  but  after  the  men 
would  pay  them  for  two  or  three  months  they  would  decide  that  they 
didn't  want  them. 

Q.  You  have  testified  as  to  a  publication  made  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  complaints  which  were  given  to  the  convention  of  mal- 
feasance and  misfeasance  of  the  companies.  Among  those  complaints 
was  a  man  who  complained  of  weights,  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  man  from?— A.  He  was  from  Starkville,  as  I 
recall  it — one  of  the  complaints. 
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Q.  Have  they  a  checkweighman  on  at  the  Starkville  mine? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  one  there  ever  since  I  have  been  with  the 
companj^.    I  understand  that  he  has  been  there  about  18  years. 

Q.  Eighteen  years?  And  this  complaint  came  from  the  Stark- 
ville mine,  where  a  checkweighman  has  always  been  ? — A.  However, 
the  man  that  made  the  complaint  had  never  worked  at  Starkville,  as 
far  as  I  could  find. 

Q,  Oh,  that  is  it?  Can  you  absolutely  obviate  the  complaint  of 
some  men  as  to  complaints,  no  matter  how  many  checkweighmen  you 
have? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  that  they  will  ever  have  a  time — I  have 
never  known  of  a  mine  where  there  weren't  men  occasionally  com- 
plaining about  their  weights. 

Q.  CSeckweighmen  or  no  checkweighmen  ? — A.  Checkweighmen  or 
no  checkweightmen. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  about  blacklisting,  which  has  been  com- 
plained of,  in  relation  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.'s  mines  and 
men  "  goinff  down  the  canyon,"  as  it  has  been  expressed. — A.  It  has 
been  our  rule  that  when  a  man  conmiitted  an  offense  that  necessitated 
his  discharge  at  one  mine  that  we  notify  the  superintendents  of  the 
other  mines  in  the  district  of  that  man  and  give  his  description. 

Q.  Was  thtft  the  only  wav  you  could  enforce  any  penalty  against 
violation  of  the  rules? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  understood — ^have  under- 
stood that  notifying  the  superintendents,  our  own  superintendents, 
was  not  a  blacklist  under  the  statute. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  Did  you  notif>'  superintendents  of  other  mines? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  advised  by  counsel  that  it  is  not  against  the 
bladJisting  law  for  one  superintendent  to  notify  another  superin- 
tendent  of  a  man  who  is  incompetent  or  careless  in  the  mines? — A.  I 
have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  You  followed  that  practice  for  a  long  while,  Mr. 
Weitzel? 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosnoAK.  Sending  notices  to  all  superintendents? 

The  Witness.  Of  our  own  superintendents — superintendents  of 
our  own  mines. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  from  other  superintendents  of  other 
companies  such  lists? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  superintendents  have  re- 
ceived such  lists  from  superintendents A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Of  other  companies? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  superintendents  have  sent  to  super- 
intendents of  other  companies  such  a  list  ? — A.  They  have  not,  to  my 
knowledge;  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hbrrington: 

Q.  Some  complaint  has  been  made  about  camp  marshals,  imder 
ordinarv  times.  Will  jrou  please  state  to  this  committee  what  a  camp 
marshal  is,  and  what  his  duties  are? — ^A.  A  camp  marshal  is  a  peace 
officer.  In  most  of  our  camps  we  require  them  to  look  after  the 
property,  to  look  after  vacant  houses,  see  that  the  windows  are  not 
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broken  out  and  property  is  not  dcotroyed,  to  make  occasional  inspec- 
tions of  the  houses  to  see  that  they  are  well  taken  care  of,  to  see  thai 
the  children  of  school  age  attend  school.  Prior  to  the  calling  of  the 
strike  in  this  district,  we  were  operating  one,  two.  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine — nine  properties,  and  had  only  one,  two,  three, 
lour,  five  marshals.  At  several  of  our  properties  we  had  no  marshals 
at  all,  and  at  none  of  them  had  we  more  than  one. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  How  many  of  those  were  incorporated  places? 

The  Witness.  None  of  them. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  have  no  incorporated  towns  that  include 
scdely  your  mining  plant? 

The  Witness.  J^o.  sir;  we  have  not.  I  was  going  to  say,  I  don't 
know  whether  Starkville  is  incorporated  or  not.  We  do  not  own 
houses  there,  and  in  Sopris  we  own  practically  no  house&  The 
towns  may  be  incorporated.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  matter 
lor  sure. 

Mr.  Herrington.  These  camp  marshals 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  don't  own  any  of  the  property  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  those  two  camps;  but  in  the  camps  defined  by  Mr.  Welbom, 
we  own  all  the  property,  and  sometimes  employ  camp  marshals 
tiiere? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  tliat  you  have  just  testified  tot — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  or  about  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  strike,  was  there  any 
promise  of  protection  made  to  men  who  wanted  to  do  work,  notwith- 
standing there  should  be  a  strike  called  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  promised 
to  protect  our  men  should  they  wish  to  stay  and  work. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  increase  the  guards  at  or  about  that 
time  ?— A.  We  did. 

Q.  How  did  the  guards  go  to  work — with  or  without  sheriff's 
commissions — deputy  sheriff^  commissions? — A.  At  first  when  we 
put  the  guards  on  we  did  not  have  them  deputized. 

Q.  What  did  they  do?— A.  What  did  they  do? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  They  were  instructed  to  stay  on  company  property, 
and  we  instructed — the  superintendents  were  instructed  to  tell  the 
men  in  charge  that  any  time  any  guard  left  the  property  he  should 
leave  his  arms  behind. 

Q.  What  necessitated  giving  some  of  these  guards  deputy  sheriff's 
commissions? — A.  Well,  later  on  we  found  it  necessary  to  move  the 
^ards  fi-om  one  property  to  the  other,  in  cases  of  emergency,  and 
in  some  cases  found  it  necessary  for  them  to  go  off  the  property 
temporarily,  and  for  their  protection  we  thought  best  to  have  them 
deputized. 

Q.  AVas  it  necessary  to  make  arrests  off  the  company  property? — 
A.  At  times  it  was;  yes.  We  had  camps  where  there  were^-take 
Sopris,  for  instance ;  we  had  some  men  who  were  working,  living  in 
timong  the  strikers,  living  next  door  to  strikers,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  our  guards  to  go  along  the  streets  in  those  neighborhoods,  off 
company  property,  in  order  to  properly  protect  our  men  at  work. 

Q.  Wliat  discipline  did  you  give  guards  or  your  superintendents?— 
A.  The  orders  were  given  that  any  guard  found  to  be  intoxicated,  or 
found  to  be  a  drinking  man,  was  to  be  discharged. 

Q.  Were  there  any  discharged? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  number  of  them. 
They  were  never  reinstated  under  any  conditions. 
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Mr.  SuTiiERLAND.  Don't  you  think  that  bad  whisky  is  responei^ble 
for  a  great  deal  of  this  trouble  ?  "^ 

The  Witness.  No ;  I  don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  SutheriaAnd.  Don't  you  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  bad  hearts. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Put  enough  whisky  in  a  good  man  and  make  hiofi 
baY<e  a  bad  heart? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Herrington.  The  other  claim  and  declaration  of  Mr.  Lawson 
is  to  have  an  advance  in  wages.  We  will  pass  that^because  the  pay 
rolls  have  been  introduced  in  evidence  in  Denver.  We  will  ask  to  be 
dismissed  "  without  day,"  as  we  say  in  the  law,  and  turn  the  witness 
over  to  counsel,  unless  a  question  wants  to  be  asked.  I  have  not 
searched  this  record  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  to  answer  every  complaint. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  What  protection  did  you  promise  the  men  on  your  properties, 
Mr.  Weitzelf— A.  Protection?  r    i-        , 

Q.  What  kind— any  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it  by  way  of  public  speech  to  them  in  some  public 
meeting,  or  send  special  communications? — ^A.  We  posted  circulars. 

Q.  Have  you  any  with  you  ? — A.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature A.  I  don't  faiow  but  what  I  may  have. 

Mr.  Herrington.  There  is  one  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Is  there? 

Mr.  Herrington.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  think  there  was  one. 

Q.  Did  you  use  the  broad  word  "protection,"  or  were  you  more 
specific  t — A.  "  Be  protected  "  is,  I  believe,  the  words  used. 

Q.  How  many  guards  has  your  company  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  during  the  troubles? — A.  I  coulan't  tell  you  the  exact  num- 
ber.   I  know  there  were  over  200  at  one  time. 

Q.  There  were  200  before  the  militia  was  called  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  jou  had  some  since? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Working  in  conjimction  with  the  militia? — A.  Well,  we  have 
bad  watchmen  at  the  washers  and  places  of  that  kind,  where  tiiere 
have  been  militia  stationed,  and  some  camps  there  have  been  no 
militia  stationed. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  guards  joined  the  militia? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say  that.  I  wouldn't — wasn't  noti- 
fied when  the  guards  joined  the  militia. 

Q.  Has  your  company  continued  to  pay  the  guards  since  they 
joined  the  militia  ? — A.  We  have  paid  some  of  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  paying  them  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  they  are  getting  double  pay  from  the  State  and 
from  your  company? — A.  WeU,  if  the  State  ever  pays  them,  they 
will  get  double  pay.  I  understand  they  have  not  been  paid  by  the 
State. 

Q.  But  the  State  and  the  company  are  in  partnership  to  that  ex- 
tent?— A.  You  might  ask  Mr.  Koady  Kenenan  there  if  they  will 
ever  get  double  pay. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  think  if  Mr.  Kenehan  will  make  a  statement  it 
will  be  interesting. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Oh,  no ;  let's  go  on. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  object  to  the  question.  There  is  no  partner- 
ship between  the  State  and  the  company.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

The  Witness.  I  understand  we  have  some  men  in  our  Denver  office 
who  were  members  of  the  guard  or  served  in  the  militia  while  draw- 
ing salaries. 

Q.  What  are  your  closed  camps? — A.  Do  you  want  to  know  the 
names  of  them  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  In  this  district? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Morley,  Frederick,  Segundo,  Primero,  and  Tercia 

Q.  In  those  camps  did  you  say  the  company  owns  all  the  real 
estate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  improvements? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  incorporated  towns? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  aggregate  population  of  those  camps? — : 
A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  make  a  guess  at  that.    I  could  probably  find  it  out. 

Q.  Do  the  people  vote  within  their  own  camps? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
believe  there  is  a  voting  precinct  at  each  camp.  I  have  never  paid 
any  attention  to  that. 

Q.  People  are  registered  there  and  vote  there? — A.  I  don't  know 
about  the  registering.    I  imamne  so,  though. 

Q.  Are  your  company  employees  the  election  judges  and  watchers 
and  challengers? — ^A.  I  don^  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge? — A.  I  have  not  paid  any 
attention  to  it.  I  would  think  that  they  would  have  to  be,  when  there 
are  not  other  people  there. 

Q.  Everybody  there  is  a  company  employee? — A.  Practically  in 
most  of  those  camps. 

Q.  Do  you  have  company  stores  in  all  of  those  places? — A.  The 
Colorado  Supply  Co.  has  a  store  in  each  of  the  places  I  have  named; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  have  the  scripsystem  ? — A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  What  system  do  you  employ  ? — A.  Well,  a  man  either  pays  cash 
or  runs  an  account. 

Q.  How  does  he  get  his  credit  if  he  runs  an  account? — A.  (Jets 
his  credit  through  the  mine  office  by  communication  with  the  mine 
office.  Sometimes,  of  course,  a  man  that  has  worked  in  the  camp  a 
considerable  length  of  time  has  an  established  credit  for  himself,  and 
he  may  have  a  deposit.  Our  stores  take  deposits  and  pay  interest  on 
the  deposits  of  the  men,  and  a  large  number  of  them  take  advantage 
of  that  and  deposit  their  money. 

Q.  Have  you  never  had  the  scrip  system,  Mr.  Weitzel? — A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  abandon  it  ? — A.  Well,  I  was  alwaj^s  against  the 
scrip  system,  for  the  reason  that  I  thought  it  taught  improvidence  to 
the  men.  They  could  run  to  the  office  and  get  their  money  every 
night,  if  they  wanted  to,  or  get  their  scrip,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  taught  or  encouraged  improvidence.  I  think  any  man  is  better 
off  by  being  paid  at  stated  times,  rather  than  everv  day. 

Q.  It  not  only  does  that,  but  it  also  entails  the  loss  on  him,  doesn't 
it,  under  certain  circumstances  ? — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  If  a  man  leaves  with  scrip — you  heard  the  testimony  here 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  is  not  able  to  cash  scrip? — A.  He  doesn't  need  to  leave  with 
scrip.  He  doesn't  need  to  draw  scrip.  It  is  purely  an  accommodation 
for  miners. 

Q,  But  suppose  he  has  scrip  on  his  person,  how  does  he  get  rid  of 
it? — A.  I  don  t  know,  only  from  hearsay,  that  they  cash  it  at  saloons 
at  a  discount ;  I  have  heard  that. 

Q.  That  discount  represents  a  loss,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
would. 

Q.  And  if  he  can  not  cash  it  at  a  discount,  then  he  loses  it 
altogether? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  one  reason  for  your  abandonment  of  the  practice? — 
A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  that  it  was ;  no.  We  had  talked  about  that 
scrip  a  number  of  times,  and  the  orders  were  issued  to  abandon  it, 
without  any  conference  with  me  at  the  exact  time. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact,  I  think,  that  for  about  18  years  you  have 
had  a  check  weighman  at  Starkville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  in  that  period  you  have  had  only  one  complaint? — 
A.  Oh,  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  Oh,  I  thought  you  did? — A.  No,  no;  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  You  have  a  great  many  complaints? — A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.    I  don't  know  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  What  was  this  particular  incident  that  you  pick  out  ?  I  mean, 
why  did  you  specifv  it? — A.  I  said  that  one  of  tue  delegates  to  the 
convention  reported  to  me  a  complaint  about  the  weights  at  Stark- 
ville, but  I  also  said  that  I  found  on  investigation  that  he  never 
worked  there.    He  didn't  have  his  name  on  the  books. 

Q,  How  does  it  happen  that  you  have  always  had  a  checkweigh- 
man  at  Starkville? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Haven't  used  them  at  other  places? — A.  He  was  there  before  I 
came.    I  don't  know  how  he  came  to  be  there. 

Q.  By  whom  has  he  been  paid  ? — A.  By  the  men. 

Q.  Selected  by  the  men? — A.  I  suppose  so.  He  was  selected  18 
years  ago. 

Q.  All  through  the  years? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q,  Not  the  same  checkweighman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Continuously  employed? — ^A.  That  is  my  information. 

Q.  If  the  practice  has  gone  along  without  apparent  dissatisfaction 
to  your  company  at  Starkville,  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  employed  elsewhere  ? — ^A.  No  reason.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
checkweighmen  on  every  tipple. 

Q.  You  see  no  objection  to  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  real  objection  about  checkweighmen  has  been  that  the  men 
have  not  felt  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  select  them,  as  I  under- 
stand.— A.  No;  it  is  not.  At  our  Rouse  mine,  within  the  last  three 
years,  the  superintendent  reported  to  me  that  on  an  idle  day  a  num- 
ber of  men  collected  on  the  tipple,  pushed  a  car  on  the  scales  and 
weighed  it,  and  loaded  the  coal  in  gunny  sacks,  loaded  up  a  wagon, 
and  took  it  to  some  friend  of  theirs  who  kept  a  store,  and  weighed 
the  coal.  I  said  "  That  indicates  that  your  men  are  suspicious  of  the 
weights.  I  wish  you  would  get  busy  with  them,  and  try  to  have  them 
select  a  checkweighman."  I  kept  after  them  about  the  matter,  and 
he  said  that  the  Italians  didn't  like  to  see  a  Slav^  and  the  Slavs  didn't 
like  to  see  an  Italian,  as  a  checkweighman.    I  suggested  that  they 
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try  an  American.  I  suggested  that  to  them,  and  they  finally  selected 
an  American — asked  him  to  take  the  job  of  check^eighman ;  ne  agreed 
to  if  they  would  guarantee  him  $5  a  day  and  full  time,  and  he  said 
he  would  not  have  the  trouble  for  less.  Sincerely,  I  would  like  to 
see  a  checkweighman.  I  think  it  is  the  right  thing.  A  miner  is  as 
much  entitled  to  a  checkweighman  as  I  am  entitled  to  look  at  the 
scales  when  I  go  into  a  store  and  buy  10  pounds  of  sugar. 

Q.  Then  you  feel  that  if,  in  any  mine,  not  speaking  of  the  mines 
with  which  you  happen  to  be  connected^  but  if  in  any  mme,  men  desire 
a  checkweighman,  and  are  unable  to  procure  him,  whatever  the  cause, 
they  have  a  proper  grievance? — A.  If  they  are  unable  to  pnxnire 
him? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  are  denied  a  checkweighman,  they 
have  a  cause  for  complaint. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  experience  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Have  vou  ever  known  any  places  wliere  they  pay  extra  for 
coal  in  which  ttiere  is  an  unusual  quantity  of  rock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  little  more  per  ton? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  followed  that  practice  here? — A.  Yes,  ^ir;  by  yard- 
age; we  don't  pay  a  greater  price  per  ton.  We  pay  yardage,  in  the 
length  of  the  room. 

Q.  Do  you  follow  that  practice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  extra  do  you  pay? — A.  The  superintendent  or  mine 
foreman  makes  the  bargain  with  the  men,  depending  on  the  thick- 
ness. I  believe  in  one  mine,  in  Fremont  County,  where  the  rock  is 
particularly  thick  over  the  coal  above,  12  inches  in  tliickness,  we  pav — 
I  wouldn't  like  to  try  to  quote  the  prices;  it  is  based  on  the  addi- 
tional thickness. 

Q.  That  practice  prevails  in  Fremont  County,  you  say  ?— A.  It  was 
at  one  mine  at  Coal  Creek  mine. 

Q.  Does  it  prevail  in  your  proi>erties  here? — A.  AVe  don't  have 
that  condition  nere. 

Q.  You  do  not? — A.  No;  this  is  a  sort  of  a  draw  .slate;  it  is  a 
shale — it  is  called  draw  slat«;  it  is  a  shale  that  comes  down  with  the 
coal;  it  doesn't  prevail  in  the  adjoining  mine — that  is,  it  is  a  draw 
slate  there,  but  it  is  much  thinner  than  in  the  coal  fissures. 

Q.  Where  did  you  last  work  under  union  conditions  ? — A.  In  Ohio. 

Q,  When  you  came  to  Colorado  did  you  come  from  that  field? — 
A.  I  came  to  New  Mexico  from  there. 

Q.  To  New  Mexico  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  to  Colorado? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  your  relations  with  your  employees  when  you  cpiit 
under  union  conditions? — A.  Well,  they  were  [)leasant. 

Q.  Had  any  difficulties ?^-A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  some  difficulties. 

Q.  But  on  the  whole  they  were  very  pleasant,  were  they  ? — A.  I  left 
very  pleasant  relations.  A  number  of  them  have  come  out  to  this 
country  and  worked  under  me  in  this  section. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  union  conditions  in  Ohio  very  l)urdensome  for 
you,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  quite  burdensome. 

Q.  You  enjoyed  them,  none  the  less?— A.  I  enjoy  myself  any 
place,  even  at  the  congressional  investigation  committee. 

Q.  Even  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lawson? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Law- 
son  doesn't  interfere  with  my  enjoying  life  and  I  don't  l)elievc  he  ever 
will. 
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Q.  You  don't  find  it  difficult  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  liim  any 
longer,  Mr.  Weitzel  ? — A.  Never  did ;  never  did ;  Mr.  Lawson  and  I 
have  been  personal  friends  ever  since  we  were  acquainted,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lawson.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Weitzel. 

Q.  You  spoke  something  about  safety  lamps.  Do  yoii  consider  it 
safe  to  use  naked  or  open  and  safety  lamps  each  and  all  in  the  same 
mine? — ^A.  In  the  same  mine,  if  thev  are  properly  districted. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  the  same  question  especially  with  miners  who 
can  not  speak  the  English  language? — A.  Yes;  if  they  are  given 
instructions  through  an  interpreter. 

Q.  You  do  not  find  any  additional  difficulties  growing  out  of 
that? — A.  I  will  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Ccstigan:  That  our  practice 
is,  in  pillar  work,  in  mines  where  we  have  to  use  safety  lamps  on 
pillar  work,  the  men  are  selected  for  that  work  who  can  understand 
the  boss.    We  have  bosses  in  some  places  that  speak  the  languages. 

Mr.  Herbinoton.  Languages  of  the  miners? 

The  Witness.  Languages  of  the  miners;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  invariably  followed  that  practice? — A.  We  have 
some  one  at  the  mine  that  can  talk  the  different  languages — not  all 
of  them. 

Q.  But  in  case  of  danger  or  difficulty  it  might  easily  happen  that 
you  could  not  communicate  the  desired  information  speedily,  might 
it  not? — A.  I  dont 

Q.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  interpretation  ? — A.  At  pres- 
ent we  use  a  danger  signal  that  is  universal.  It  consists  of  a  card 
with  a  red  signal  or  oblong  spheroid,  geometrically  speaking,  with 
the  word  "  Danger  "  printed  across  it.    That  is  known  to  all  men. 

Q.  They  are  supposed  to  understand  that,  no  matter  what  language 
they  speak? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  universal  throughout  Colorado? — A.  Of  late  years  all 
industrial  companies  and  mining  companies — that  is,  I  don't  say  all 
of  them,  but  it  is  becoming  a  universal  system.  We  use  what  is  known 
as  the  universal  danger  signal. 

Q.  Are  your  men  trained  to  understand  that? — A.  Yes',  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  actually  do  understand  that? — A.  I  do;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Regardless  of  nationality? — A.  That  danger  signal — the  law 
requires  that  it  must  be  explained  to  a  man  when  he  is  hired. 

Q.  I  understand  that;  but  regardless  of  nationality  and  regardle^ 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  particular  man  you  employ,  do  you  think 
they  understand  this  signal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir :  I  have  never  known  of  a 
man,  when  anything  occurred,  that  he  dicln't  imderstand  the  signal. 

Q.  In  coal-mining  history  it  has  always  been  true  that  some  men 
have  objected  to  using  safety  lamps,  hasn't  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  development  of 
the  English  coal-mining  industry  ? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say  about  England. 

Q.  That  men  hesitatSi  to  limit  themselves  to  the  safety  lamp ;  they 
wanted  the  privilege  of  lighting  their  pipes  and  smoking,  and  carry- 
ing their  matches  with  them?— A.  I  couldn't  say  about  England. 
I  would  imagine  so. 

Q.  There  is  no  special  difficulty  about  your  district  here  in  that 
respect  ? — A.  Not  in  this — well,  I  should  say  yes,  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty. We  have  had  difficulty  at  our  West  Slope  mine  at  Morley  on 
account  of  the  use  of  safety  lamps.     We  have  been  experimenting  for 
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the  last  four  years  with  electric  lamps,  and  have  experimented  with 
all  the  types,  I  believe,  that  have  been  put  on  the  market,  and  are 
now  experimenting  with  them;  that  is,  a  storage-battery  electric  lamp 
that  is  worn  on  the  cap. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  suggest  that  the  money- 
earning  power  of  the  miner  is  reduced  by  the  use  of  a  safety  lamp? — 
A.  I  should  say  it  was. 

Q.  Isn't  that  a  reason  why  he  ought  to  be  paid  more  for  his  work, 
when  he  is  required  to  use  such  a  lamp? — ^A.  There  mus^  be  some 
con  pensation  for  him,  or  he  won't  stay  at  the  mine.  Usually,  where 
the  mining  price  is  the  same  in  a  saiety-lamp  mine,  you  have  diffi- 
culty getting  miners. 

Q.  Do  you  take  that  into  account  in  the  pay  you  give  for  coal 
mining? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  make  any  allowance  on  that  ? — A.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  scale  in  any  section  of  the  country  I  know  of,  in  the 
United  States,  where  a  different  scale  is  paid  for  any  mines  using 
safety  lamps. 

Q.  You,  however,  think  that  this  is  a  fair  element  to  consider? — 
A.  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  exact  justice,  a  man  would  be  entitled  to 
something  for  use  of  a  safety  lamp. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  tax  which  you  pay.  How  much  does  that 
amount  to  a  ton? — A.  A  tax  we  pay?     I  aidn't  speak  of  a  tax. 

Q.  I  understood  that  you — you  spoke  of  a  tax.  Isn't  there  a  tax 
on  coal  ? — A.  I  didn't  speak  of  a  tax,  but  there  is  a  tax  imposed  by  the 
new  mining  law  of  one-third  of  a  cent  a  ton  to  support  the  coal-mine 
inspection  Dureau. 

Q.  You  do  not  regard  yourselves  as  really  paying  that  tax,  do 
you  ? — A.  Do  not  regard  ourselves  as  paying  it  ? 

Q.  I  mean  you  do  not  regard  the  tax  as  ultimately  falling  on 
yourselves? — A.  It  certainly  does. 

Q.  You  get  that  out  of  the  coal  consumer? — A.  The  price  of  coal 
wasn't  raised  on  account  of  that  tax. 

^  Q.  It  was  raised,  was  it  not,  during  the  last  year  at  different 
times? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  do  not  speak  as  a  coal  consumer? — A.  I  told  you  I  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  sales  department.  I  didn't  hear  of 
any  raise  at  the  time  that  tax  was  imposed. 

Q.  What  is  the  fact  about  that?  wasn't  the  price  of  coal  raised 
in  this  field  as  it  was  in  Denver  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  don't  think  the  price  of  Southern  Colorado  coal 
was  raised  in  Denver  at  all. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  danger  of  the  roof  falling  in,  and  other  diffi- 
culties growing  out  of  your  geological  formation? — A.  Not  so  par- 
ticularly the  formation  as  what  had  taken  place  since  the  formation. 

Q.  Well,  to  be  sure — fractures  and  other  movements? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  think  you  answered  Mr.  Austin's  suggestion  that  the 
records  of  the  coroner  show  that  many  fatalities  have  happened  to 
foreigners.  Do  you  find  the  fact  that  your  miners  are  foreigners  is 
a  special  cause  of  those  accidents  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  Americans  better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  than  for- 
eigners in  your  mines? — A.  I  don't  believe,  Mr.  Costigan,  if  you  were 
to  take  the  nationality  of  the  miners  that  are  injured  or  kiUed,  that 
you  would  find  that  the  percentage  of  fatal  accidents  to  foreign 
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miners  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  American  miners.  That 
would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  check  up.  We  have  reports  of  each 
accident 

Q.  You  have  not  checked  it  up  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  regard  intelligence  a  factor  in  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  sav  about  this  intelligent  part  of  it, 
too,  that  there  are  other  facts.  The  most  intelligent  miner  is  the 
hardest  to  handle,  because  he  thinks  he  knows  it  all.  I  have  known 
of  cases  of  the  oldest  miners  being  hurt  and  crippled  because  they 
disobeyed  orders  to  set  timber.  The  green  miners  are  often  so  mucn 
more  careful  than  the  English-speaking  miners. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  ability  to  speak  the  English  language  as  a 
factor? — A.  I  couldn't  say  I  do;  no,  sir. 

Q.  If  education  and  intelligence  are  factors,  isn't  it  your  opinion 
that  the  union  somewhat  assists  in  bringing  about  these  conditions 
which  will  prevent  accidents? — A.  It  has  not  been  my  experience. 
I  would  say  that  previous  to  the  time  that  the  State  examination  was 
being  held  for  mine  foreman  and  fire  bosses,  that  we  appointed  a 
man  to  make  up  questions  on  that  subject  and  the  subjects  liable 
to  be  taken  up,  and  to  have  these  questions  sent  out  to  our  employees 
and  to  the  employees  of  any  of  the  companies  in  the  State  who 
would  care  to  handle  them,  and  that  the  answers  sent  back,  and  I 
believe  in  the  Fremont  County  district,  we  have  always  considered  as 
a  union  district,  there  was  a  much  less  percentage  of  our  men  that 
took  advantage  of  that  education  than  in  other  districts. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  new  mining  law,  for  which,  as  you 
said,  you  worked,  represents  an  advance  along  intelligent  lines? — 
A.  It  does;  yes. 

Q.  And  for  the  prevention  of  accident^? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You,  therefore,  believe  in  setting  up  this  standard  of  intelli- 

rce  and  the  enacting  of  the  law  and  the  enforcing  of  the  law? — 
I  do.  I  would  say  further  that  of  all  of  the  men  that  I  saw 
upon  this  platform  who  testified  as  to  the  condition  and  their  ideas 
as  to  the  management  of  mines  they  worked  in,  there  was  not  a 
single  one,  I  know,  who  took  advantage  of  the  examination  for  mine 
foreman  or  fire  boss.  Even  those  who  testified  that  they  had  acted 
as  mine  foremen,  did  not  take  the  examination. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  line  of  your  desire  to  uplift  the  standards  and 
enforce  them,  of  intelligence  in  coal  mining,  isn't  it  desirable  to  use 
the  highest  class  of  American  labor? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  have  you  not  done  that  in  importing  labor  from  the 
East? — A.  Well,  the  man  that  we  sent  to  get  men  was  instructed  to 
get  practical  miners  without  regard  to  nationality — nationality  was 
of  no  consideration. 

Q.  Then,  if  there  was  any  fault  it  was  not  yours? — ^A.  I  would  not 
say  that;  I  didn't  instruct  him  as  to  nationality;  they  shipped  quite 
a  few  American  miners;  Morgan,  the  man  who  testified  here,  was 
an  American  miner,  who  was  shipped  from  Pittsburgh,  and  I  think 
there  was  fully  as  large  a  percentage  of  English-speaking  miners  that 
were  shipped  as  we  had  m  the  mine  prior  to  the  strike.  The  hun- 
dred odd  men  shipped  from  JopUn,  Mo.,  were  all  English-speaking 
men. 
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Q.  What  is  your  rule  respecting  the  importing  of  people  as  prac- 
tical coal  miners,  and  those  who  do  not  speak  the  English  language? — 
A.  We  do  not  bar  a  man  because  he  doesn't  speak  English. 

Q.  Why  do  you  seem  especially  to  select  them? — ^A.  We  don't 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  a  ^eat  portion  of  those  who  have  been 
brought  in  recently,  the  testimony  of  some  of  whom  we  have  heard, 
are  men  who  do  not  speak  English? — A.  More  than  one-half,  I 
think,  are  English-speakmg  men.  Before  the  strike  there  was  21.6 
in  our  mine,  and  I  believe  we  shipped  after  thnt  a  percentage  of 
English-speakinjr  men  in  that  would  equal  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  policy  of  bringing  in  men  of  dilferent  tongues, 
«o  that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  them  to  get  together  and  form  a 
union? — A.  Absolutely  no. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  effect  of  bringing  them  in  in  groups  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities? — A.  That  has  not  been  a  consideration. 

Q.  But  you  have  found  that  they  unionize  very  rapidly — no  mat- 
ter what  the  nationality  ? — A.  No ;  I  have  not  found  that.. 

Q.  Now  what  effort  did  the  coal  companies  ever  make  to  have  a 
new  mining  law? — A.  What  effort  did  they  make? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  didn't  make  any  effort  that  I  know  of  to  pass 
a  new  mining  law,  except  the  revision  of  the  law  that  was  passed  in 
the  house.  We  were  responsible  for  some  three  hundred-odd  amend- 
ments that  were  made  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  sections  of  the 
proposed  law  as  passed  in  the  house — proposed  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

Q.  What  change  did  your  amendments  make  in  the  law? — ^A.  We 
took  from  the  mine  inspector  the  principal  power.  It  seemed  that 
the  framei*s  of  the  law  were  intent  on  placing  on  the  mine  operators 
the  burden  of  being  strictly  and  absolutely  under  the  power  of  the 
mine  inspector,  so  that  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  close  down  the  mine 
and  do  almost  as  he  pleased — to  make  the  law  a  workable  law — it 
seemed  to  have  been  compiled  by  selecting  sections  from  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Uni<m,  as  well  as  foreign  countries,  and  in  making  one 
provision  with  a  section  selected  from  West  Virginia,  it  conmcted 
with  aii(4her  section  selected  from  Pennsylvania,  which  covered  a 
part  of  the  territory  that  the  clause  selected  from  West  Virginia  cov- 
ered. It  was  very  inconsistent  and  impracticable  and  a  law  we  could 
not  have  lived  under  at  all. 

Q.  Did  the  operators  kill  the  bill,  or  proposed  law,  of  1910? — A. 
No,  sir;  the  miners  persuaded  Gov.  Sha froth  to  veto  it. 

Q.  Whv? — A.  Thev  have  stated  reasons  whv — I  don't  know  as 
they  have  ever  stated  the  real  reason. 

Q.  Was  it  because  the  operators  brought  into  the  law  the  mine-run 

provisions A.  The  reason  given  was  that  the  senate  amended  the 

provisions  for  weighing  coal  after  it  was  screened ;  it  was  one  of  the 
provisions.  I  still  claim  that  the  system  of  weighing  the  coal  after 
it  is  screened  puts  a  premium  on  skill  and  that  it  is  a  good  provision; 
it  is  a  provision  that  works  out  justly  to  the  coal  miners,  and  we  have 
demonstrated  that  by  using  that  system  of  weighing  in  some  of  our 
mines. 

Q.  You  approve  of  that  provision? — A.  I  approve  of  that  provi- 
sion of  weigning  coal  if  it  is  sci*eened. 
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Q,  Did  the  people  with  whom  you  were  associated — they  didn't 
approve  of  haviiijg  that  incorporated  in  the  1910  law? — A.  With 
whom  I  was  associated  ? 

Q.  Yes;  with  whom  you  are  associated. — A.  You  mean  the  com- 
pany ? 

Q.  Yes;  did  they  fight  that  law? — A.  No;  they  did  not  fight  that 
law. 

Q.  Didn't  they  oppose  it  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  we  were  in  the  com- 
mittee meeting — in  meeting  with  the  committee  night  after  night  in 
the  senate  chamber  and  helped  to  arrange  the  law. 

Mr.  Herein GTON.  Which  law? 

The  Wftness.  1910. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  Who  proposed  the  amendment  about  the  screened  coal  and 
about  the  shot  nrers  being  paid  by  the  miners? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  always  stooa  for  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  believe  it  is  the  right 
thing. 

Q.  Now,  in  coal  used  for  coking,  how  would  that  work? — A.  1 
would  not  want  to  use  it  in  coking  coal  districts  because  the  slack  is 
as  valuable  as  the  lump.  I  advocated  the  screened-coal  basis  for  do- 
mestic mines  where  the  slack  is  practically  worthless  or  has  little 
value,  and  my  idea  is  to  make  the  price  for  lump  coal  that  will  enable 
the  miner  to  earn  higher  wages  than  on  the  mine-run  basis.  It  also 
conserves  the  natural  resources.  The  mine-run  system  destroys  a 
great  deal  of  coal  that  could  be  valuable  and  could  be  burned — that 
has  to  be  thrown  away  under  the  mine-run  system. 

Q.  You  consider  the  danger  from  dust  explosions  greater  in  south- 
ern Colorado  than  in  the  mines  on  the  western  slope,  particularly  in 
the  Newcastle  district  ? — A.  I  have  not  had  much  experience  on  the 
western  slope — we  have  not  operated  mines  in  the  Newcastle  district 
since  I  have  been  with  the  company.  I  am  hardly  qualified  to 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  don't  feel  prepared  to  pass  on  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  acting  in  your  capacity  as  general  manager 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Ck>.,  can  you  state  how  many  times  the 
verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  in  mine  catastrophes  has  been  rendered 
against  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano 
<5>unties? — A.  Have  been  rendered  against  the  company? 

Q.  Yes;^  suggesting  negligence  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
company  rather  than  on  the  injured  or  deceased  man? — A.  I  have 
seen  very  few  verdicts. 

Q.  How  many  accidents  have  you  known  of  where  negligence  was 
attributed  to  the  company? — ^A.  I  believe  there  was  a  verdict  of 
that  character  rendered  in  the  case  of  the  Starkville  explosion. 

Q.  You  remember  any  other  incident? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  There 
may  have  been  others,  but  they  were  not  brought  to  my  attention. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  you  recall  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  here  for  about  seven  years,  have  you  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Herrinoton: 
Q.  You  heard  a  witness  testify  here  the  other  night — a  man  by 
the  name  of  Fyler — that  in  the  operation  of  a  mine  the  merit  system 
wins.     Now  will  you  look  at  the  constitution  of  the  United  Mine 
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Workers  of  America,  which  has  been  introduced  in  evidence  as  Oper- 
ators' Exhibit  No.  100,  and  see  if  there  would  be  any  hampering  to 
your  company  and  to  the  men  who  have  merit  positions  over  those 
who  have  not  such  merit,  and  pick  out  the  section,  if  you  can. 

(Said  constitution  having  been  taken  away  from  the  hearing  room 
by  one  of  the  official  reporters,  Mr.  Herriiigton  reserved  the  privi- 
lege of  asking  this  question  of  the  witness  later. 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  on 
Saturday,  February  28,  1914.) 
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suboommitteb  of  the  committee  on  mines  and  minino, 

House  of  Eepbesentatites, 
Trinidad,  Colo.,  February  28, 1914. 

The  committee  met  at  9.15  a.  m. 

Present,  as  previously  noted. 

Mr.  Hebrington.  Con^essman  Austin  asked  one  question  that 
Mr.  Weitzel  wants  to  explain — give  him  some  information — and  then 
we  are  through. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  After  Mr.  Weitzel  finishes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Ralston,  of  the  district  attorney's  oflSce,  is  here.  Might  we 
take  up  about  five  minutes  ? 

E.  H.  Wefizel,  previously  sworn,  was  called  as  a  witness,  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Weitzel.  Last  night  when  I  was  on  the  stand,  Mr.  Austin 
remarked  about  the  large  number  of  foreigners  that  had  been  killed 
in  the  mines,  as  shown  by  the  coroner's  mquests.  In  April,  1913, 
I  had  made  up  for  the  use  of  the  mine  inspector  a  list  of  the  different 
nationalities  emrfoyed  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  at  their 
several  mines.  This  list  shows  that  at  the  time  we  were  employing 
21.62  per  cent  English-speaking  men.  The  State  mine  inspector's 
reports  for  1911  show  that  of  the  fatal  accidents  occurring  tor  that 
year,  22.85  per  cent  were  Americans,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh, 
and  n^oes,  and  in  1912,  22.45  per  cent  were  composed  of  the  same 
nation^ties.  In  the  State  mine  inspector's  report  of  fatal  accidents 
he  shows  the  nativity  of  the  men  killed,  but  makes  no  notation  of 
whether  any  of  the  foreign-bom  men  were  able  to  speak  English.  We 
know  from  experience  that  a  large  number  of  them  are  able  to  speak 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  "Will  you  furnish  the  same  information  for  the  year  1910  ? — ^A.  I 
have  notgot  a  record  of  the  nationalities  employed  in  1910  at  our 
mines.  This  was  made  up  for  the  mine  inspector  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  copies  of  the  law,  and  it  shows  the  nationalities — ^if  you 
would  like  to  nave  it  filed. 

Chairman  Foster.  Just  file  that  paper. 

(Thereupon  a  paper  was  marked  for  identification:  Operators' 
Exhibit  No.  101.) 

Mr.  Weitzel.  It  shows  all  the  different  nationalities,  Assyrian, 
Austrian,  Belgian,  Bermudan,  Bohemian,  etc. 

(Witness  excused.) 

1807 
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B.  M.  Ralston,  called  as  a  witness,  having  been  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Mr.  Ralston,  a  man  named  Jesse  Shaw  testified  here  yesterday. 
Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Shaw  is  under  indictment  or  has  been  filed 
against  through  your  office  on  the  charge  of  making  away  with  the 
funds  of  some  local  union? — A.  I  believe  we  had  a  complamt  a  short 
time  ago  for  embezzlement,  I  think,  of  the  funds  of  some  union. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  criminal  information  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  deputy  district  attorney,  are  you,  for  this  district  ? — 
A.  For  this  county. 

Q.  And  you  are  here  under  subpoena  this  momine  issued  by  Judge 
Northcutt,  are  vou? — ^A.  I  don't  Know  of  my  own  Knowledge,  but  1 
presume  so;  I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Seeing  you  here,  I  wanted  to  ask  that  and  one  or  two  other 

Suestions.  Mr.  Ralston,  are  you — I  didn't  get  your  full  name? — 
..  B.  M.  Ralston. 

Q.  You  are,  of  course,  an  attorney  at  law  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  community? — A.  I  think  it 
will  be  14  years  the  18th  of  next  month. 

Q.  How  long  "have  you  practiced  law? — A.  I  have  practiced  law 
since  the  year  1895. 

Q.  In  this  community? — A.  Ten  years. 

O.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  attitude  of  the  military 
authorities  has  been  towards  your  office  during  your  occupation?— 
A.  Why,  I  might  state  that  their  policy  is  one  of  ignoring  the  office. 

O.  Have  they  interfered  with  men  who  were  arrested  by  civil 
authorities  in  this  community? — A.  I  believe  they  have  in  some 
instances. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  instances  which  you  may  specify? — 
A.  Why,  they  interfered  in  the  case  of  Louis  King,  wnom  we  had 
filed  a  complaint  against  before  Judge  Bowers. 

S.  What  did  they  do  with  him  ? — A.  Two  or  three  days  before  the 
I  am  informed  that  they  had  him  arrested.  On  the  day  of  the 
trial  I  went  there,  ready  to  try  the  case,  and  we  sent  the  constable 
down  for  Mr.  King  to  the  county  jail.  While  he  was  gone  there  was 
an  orderly — I  assimie  the  party  came  there — with  a  -written  com- 
munication smned  by  Maj.  Boughton,  informing  us  that  they  were 
holding  Mr.  lung  as  a  mihtary  prisoner  and  that  they  wouldn  t  turn 
him  over  to  us  and  requesting  that  the  case  be  dismissed. 

Q.  Has  that  policy  been  pursued  in  other  cases? — A.  There  was 
one  other  instance,  I  believe.  I  issued  a  complaint  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  at  Aguilar,  Mr.  Paleti,  and  we  sent  the  constable  over, 
Mr.  Paolo  Coca,  to  get  this  man  who  was  working,  I  believe,  at 
Delagua.  I  don't  know  this  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  I 
understood  Mr.  Coca  was  arrested  there  and  detained  from  morning 
until  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  know  they  never  pro- 
duced the  man  before  the  justice 

Q.  Have  you,  or  ha-^  your  office,  over  declined  to  file  informations 
in  the  regular  courts  upon  a  proper  showing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  testify  as  to  whether  the  militia  in  their 
various  operations  in  this  district  have  cooperated  either  with  the 
strikers  or  with  the  cf>al  operators? — A.  Well,  rot  of  my  own 
knowledge.     I  know  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 
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Mr.  C06TIGAN.  I  don't  know  that  the  committee  cares  to  take  your 
testimony  on  that  subject. 

Chairman  Foster.  No. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Althoug:h  we  have  always  desired  to  introduce 
matters  of  common  notoriety 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  would  like  for  the  Governor  td  be  sworn  if  he  is 
going  to  testify. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  I  am  not  testifying. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  notice  the  steno^apher  is  getting  your  remarks. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  We  have  always  desired  to  get  matters  of  common 
notoriety  into  the  record.  If  tms  is  a  statement  of  fact,  I  am  willing 
to  testify  to  that. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  statement  of  your  desires. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Chairman  Foster.  We  hope  the  attorneys  will  get  along  more 
amicably,  if  possible. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

O.  Mr.  Ralston,  did  you  make  a  trip  to  Tabasco  about  the  26th  or 
27tn  of  October,  in  company  with  Mr.  Roy  Campbell  and  Mr.  Pople, 
in  an  automobile? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did;  it  was  eitner  the  26th  or  27th 
of  the  month — the  same  say  as  the  special  armored  train  went  out — 
whatever  date  that  was. 

Q.  What  happened  about  the  time  you  got  about  the  crossing  imder 
the  C.  &  S.  Railroad  near  Ludlow  ?— A.  Why,  there  were  some  shots 
fired  at  us. 

Q.  Did  they  come  close? — ^A.  I  saw  two  of  the  bullets  stiike; 
I  should  judge  they  were  about  30  or  40  feet  from  the  automobile. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  fired  the  shots  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  direction  did  they  come  from? — ^A.  They  came* from  the 
direction  of  the  Colorado  &  Southeastern  Railroad  Bridge,  or  rather 
the  bridge  over  the  C.  &  S.  tracks. 

Q.  The  direction  of  the  steel  bridge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — ^A.  Why,  we  got  out  of  the  automobile 
there  and  got  under  the  protection  of  the  embankment  and  the 
abutments  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  What  further  ? — ^A.  I  suggested  the  idea  of  putting  out  a  white 
flag,  and  I  got  my  handkerchM  and  went  out  on  the  easterly  end  of 
the  abutment  and  started  to  waving  it  in  this  manner  [indicating]. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  ? — ^A.  Why,  in  a  few  seconds  of  time  there 
was  a  party  started  down  the  railway  track  from  up,  I  should  judge 
it  was  a  snort  distance  this  side  01  the  Colorado  &  Southeastern 
Railway  bridge,  and  came  down  to  the  track  within  a  short  distance  of 
where  we  were. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him? — ^A.  Why,  yes;  I  believe  Mr. 
Campbell  said — made  the  first  statement  and  told  nim  that  this  was 
the  district  attorney,  and  I  ask  him  the  question  '^Why  are  you 
shooting  at  us  ? '  *  And  he  replied,  he  says, '  *  We  are  taking  no  chances 
with  those  sons  of  bitches,''  and  kind  of  looked  up  towar(&  the  canon. 

Q.  That  didn't  apply  to  you,  of  course? — A.  No;  I  didn't  take  it 
as  applying  to  me. 

Q.  Had  you  done  anything  to  uivite  attack  upon  you? — A.  No; 
there  was  no  overt  act  on  my  part.  The  only  thing  was  perhaps 
the  fact  that  we  had  the  death  basket  in  the  back  seat  where  I  was 
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seated,  and  it  tapered  to  very  nearly  a  point,  and  it  was  sticking  out 
of  the  back  end  of  the  automobile  with  an  oil  cloth  over  it,  and 
I  remember  of  remarking  to  Mr.  Pople  and  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  way 
out  that  they  were  liable  to  mistake  it  for  a  machine  gun. 

Q.  And  you  think  possibly  that  is  why  they  shot  at  you  ? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  that  it  is ;  1  didn't  so  state. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  the  party  who  came  down? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  know  the  party.  I  never  saw  him  before  and  have  never  seen 
him  since. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Mr.  Ralston,  do  you  happen  to  know  anything  personally  about 
the  activities  of  the  coal  companies  in  this  section  of  the  State  in 
politics,  in  Las  Animas  County? — A.  Why,  yes;  I  beUeve  I  do. 

Q.  Have  they  been  active  in  poHtics?— A.  Yes,  sir*  they  have. 

Q.  Have  they  attempted  to  control  elections  and  nominate  and 
elect  candidates  in  this  section? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  have. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  specific  instances  within  your  own  knowl- 
edge ?— A.  Well,  my  own  knowledge,  of  course,  is  confined  largely  to 
my  experience  as  challenger  in  the  coal  camps. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  sometning  about  your  experi- 
ences?— A.  I  was  a  challenger  at  Hastings,  in  1904;  Starkville,  1906; 
EiL^leville,  1908:  and  Delagua,  1912. 

Q.  What  conaitions  did  you  encounter  ? — A.  Well,  at  Hastings,  in 
1904, 1  remember  this,  that  Mr.  Chappell,  who  was  then,  I  beUeve,  the 
president  of  the  Victor  Fuel  Co.,  and  Mr.  Gove,  were  both  present 
there  at  the  polling  place. 

Q.  On  election  day? — A.  On  election  day.  They  were  both,  1 
think,  residents  of  Denver  at  that  time.  When  I  got  there  I  filed  my 
credentials  as  a  challenger  with  the  judges.  Then  Mr.  Frank  Beara, 
who,  I  believe,  was  the  camp  marshal  at  Hastings  at  that  time,  came 
up  to  me  and  was  going  to  put  me  out,  and  I  absolutely  refused  to  go; 
so  we  took  the  matter  up  with  the  judges  there,  and  W.  Locke,  as  a 
solution  of  the  proposition,  told  Mr.  PhilUps,  who  was  the  Republican 
judge  there,  to  appoint  Mr.  Chappell  as  a  challenger  and  that  would 
give  them  the  rignt  to  stay  in  there  with  me,  and  he  did  stay  in  there 
most  of  the  day,  and,  of  course,  having  no  appointment  from  the 
chairman  of  the  county  central  committee,  he  was  not  entitled  to  be 
in  there.  I  saw  Mr.  Chappell  take  several  ballots  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  voters — I  don't  know  that  he  looked  in  to  see  how  they  voted. 
I  remember  of  him  working  the  ballots  up  and  down  Uke  that  with 
his  fingers  [indicating],  ostensibly  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
was  assisting  the  voters  in  folding  their  ballots.  I  remember  that. 
I  remember  that  there  was  a  big  tent  erected  a  short  distance  from 
the  polling  place;  it  was  erected  by  the  Victor  Fuel  Co.,  and  a  large 
nunaber  of  men  there  all  day — employees  of  the  Victor  Fuel  Co. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  polmig  place?— A.  Why,  I  should  judge  it  was 
probably  150  feet.     I  also  remember  this,  that 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  men  passed  from 
the  tent  to  the  voting  booth  ? — A.  I  tlunk  they  were  domg  that  oflf 
and  on  all  day. 

Q.  You  mean  employees  of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  some  of  them  voted  after  coming  from  this  tent  ?  Is 
that  what  you  are  saying? — A.  Why,  I  don't  know  of  my  own 
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knowledge,  but  I  presume  they  did.  I  know  they  were  going  to  and 
fro  all  the  tinae  between  the  tent  there  and  from  around  the  house 
where  the  voting  was  beinjg  carried  on. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  recall? — A.  Why,  I  remember  of 
foreign  voters  coming  m  there  with  cards  to  the  judges,  with  their 
name  written  on  the  cards. 

Q.  That  was  in  1904  ?— A.  1904. 

Q.  Either  in  that  year  or  any  other  year,  do  you  remember  any 
other  experiences  indicating  the  active  control  or  attempt  to  con- 
trol  ^A.  Why,  I  went  to  Starkville  in  1906  as  a  challenger,  and  I 

filed  my  credentials  with  the  judges.  Mr.  Gus  Johnson  was  the 
superintendent  there  at  that  time,  and  he  notified  Mr.  Mcllfresh,  who 
was  talking  to  me  at  the  doorway,  that  I  would  have  to  get  out  of  the 
100-foot  line.  I  demanded,  of  course,  the  right  to  stay  in  there  as  a 
challenger,  and  Mr.  Childs,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  Democratic 
judge  tnere,  seemed  to  get  very  much  agitated  over  the  argument, 
and  threatened  to  leave  the  polling  place  so  that  he  wouldn't  have 
any  trouble,  and  he  came  up  to  me  privately  and  requested  me  to 
leave.  Then  Mr.  Edgar,  who  was  the  marshal  there  at  that  time, 
came  up  to  the  door  and  o>scorted  me.  In  the  meantime,  I  told  Mr. 
Childs  I  didn't  want  him  to  leave  the  poUs  on  account  of  being  a 
judge,  and  rather  than  have  that  happen  I  would  go,  and  Mr.  Edgar 
escorted  me  out  to  the  100-foot  line.  The  judges  there,  I  beheve, 
were  Mr.  Childs — I  think  he  was  an  employee  of  the  company  off  and 
on — and  Mr.  Nichols,  another  employee  of  the  company,  was  a  judge, 
and  the  third  judge  I  don't  remember.  Mr.  Mcllfresh  was  one  of  the 
clerks  and  Caesar  Childs,  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Childs — I  believe  an 
employee  of  either  the  company  or  the  store — was  the  other  clerk, 
ana  they  had  a  third  clerk  in  there,  who,  Mr.  Mcllfresh  told  me,  was  a 
clerk  in  the  store  and  that  he  had  taken  him  over  there  to  assist  him.  So 
I  stayed  at  the  100-foot  line  during  the  balance  of  the  day,  and  I  got  up 
on  the  track  there — there  was  a  switch  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and 
I  think  there  was  a  double  door  on  the  building.  I  saw  Mr.  Mcllfresh 
when  voters  came  in — I  saw  him  in  a  number  of  instances  taking  the 
ballots  out  of  their  hands  and  go  into  the  booth.  I  also  observed  that 
none  of  these  voters  were  sworn  that  they  needed  assistance. 

Q.  You  mean  he  went  into  the  booth  with  them  or  did  he  go 

into ^A.  He  took  the  ballots  out  of  their  hands  and  went  into  the 

booth  himself  ahead  of  them.  I  remember  in  particular  one  woman 
that  he  took  the  ballot  out — and  she  was  a  foreigner,  I  think — she 
just  simply  stood  there. 

Q.  Did  he  return  with  that  ballot  and  hand  it  to  her? — ^A.  He 
returned  her  the  ballot;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  put  it  in  the  box? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  she  did. 

(J.  Anything  else,  Mr.  Ralston  ?— A.  I  remember  Mr.  Gus  Johnson 
going  up  to  an  Italian,  who  was  there  working  for  the  Republican 
ticket,  1  believe,  and  I  heard  this  expression:  He  says.  You  go 
around  to  these  people  and  bring  your  big  fist  down  in  tneir  face  and 
tell  them  to  get  out  here  and  vote  the  Republican  ticket." 

Q.  When  was  that  and  where?— A.  Well,  that  was— they  were 
standing  on  this  same  railroad  track  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  you  last  testified  tof — A.  Yes;  I  heard  that 
myself. 

Q.  In  the  year  1908  ?  -A.  In  1908 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  vou,  either  in  that  year  or 
a  later  year,  indicating  the  same  practices  i 
Mr.  Austin.  Ask  him  about  the  Berwind  election — the  last  one. 
Q.  Did  you  act  in  the  Berwind  election?— A.  When  was  that? 
Mr.  Austin.  The  last  election  in  which  you  acted — 1912. 
The  Wftness.  In  1912  I  was  at  Delagua. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee,  please,  anything  that  you  remem- 
ber of  that  election  t — A.  I  went  to  Delagua  in  1912.  I  will  state  that 
the — so  far  as  the  judges  were  concerned  there,  I  know  Mr.  Burkhard 
well,  and  I  know  Mr.  Cordova,  and  I  met  Mr.  Efgrey  there  at  that 
time.  Supt.  Snodgrass  and  Marshal  Vanderbur  were  there  working 
at  the  polls,  but  I  saw  no  coercion  personally,  and  saw  nothing  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  election  by  the  judges  that  was  wrong  or 
out  of  the  way  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  What  were  your  previous  statements  with  reference  to  that 
election — the  first  statement  you  made  ?— A.  I  have  made  no  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  I  think  he  stated  that  he  acted  as  a  challenger  at 
all  these  elections. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  election  of  1912. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  1904? 

Mr.  Costigan.  1904,  1908,  and  1912. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  Mr.  Snodgrass  and  others  were  aroimd  the  polls  ? — 
A.  Yes;  Isaw  Mr.  Snodgrass  at  the  polls. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Snodgrass's  relation  to  the  company  ? — A.  He  is 
the  company  superintendent. 

Q.  Of  what  did  his  activities  consist? — A.  He  seemed  to  be  con- 
sulting there  with  Mr.  Vanderbur,  and  they  had  a  rig  there  and  were 
hauling  voters  to  the  polls. 

Q.  Were  those  voters  employees  of  the  company? — A.  I  suppose 
so.     They  were  taken  from  the  houses  aroimd  in  the  camp. 

Q.  They  were  on  the  registration  lists,  were  they,  for  that  par- 
ticular precinct  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  as  a  challenger  ? — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  had,  then,  a  list  of  the  registered  voters  with  you  ? — ^A.  I 
beheve  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you,  on  any  of  the  occasions  about  which  you  are  testify- 
ing, find  persons  attempting  to  vote  who  were  not  on  the  registration 
lists  and  who  were,  therefore,  challenged  ? — A.  All  I  remember  about 
that  was  at  Hastings.  I  know  that  there  was.  I  challenged  a  num- 
ber of  men  there  wno  refused  to  swear  their  votes  in. 

Q.  And  went  away  or  were  allowed  to  vote  ? — ^A.  They  went  away. 
There  were  others  challenged  who  swore  their  votes  in  and  voted. 

Q.  You  were  acting  as  a  challenger  for  what  party  at  that  time  ? — 
A.  The  Democratic  party. 

Q.  And  were  the  results  of  those  camps  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can?— A.  Thoy  were  Republican. 

Q.  By  slight  margins  or  overwhelmingly,  if  you  remember? — A. 
Generally  quite  heavily.     Now,  at  Hastings,  I  think,  out  of  a  vote 
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of  525  cast  I  think  the  average  Democratic  vote  was  about  95  in 
1904. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Mr.  Snodgrass  and  others  seemed  to  be  bringing  voters  to  the 
polls;  that  is,  seemed  to  be  directing  the  bringing  oi  voters  to  the 
polls? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  customary  in  these  mining  camps  to  use  conveyances  for 
the  voters? — A.  I  believe  it  is.  They  haa  a  conveyance  in  Engle- 
ville  in  1908. 

Mr.  Austin.  Did  you  state  in  your  first  testimony  that  Mr.  Snod- 
grass was  busy  bringing  voters  to  the  polls  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  1  didn't  state  that.  I  stated  he  was  there 
around  the  polls. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  inquired  later  what  he  was  doing,  and  I  under- 
stood the  witness's  testimony  to  be,  in  eflect,  that  he  was  talking 
with  men  and  apparently  instructing  one  or  more  men  to  bring  voters 
to  the  polls. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  didn't  hear  the  statement  that  he  was  bringing 
voters  to  the  polls. 

The  Witness.  No;  I  don't  believe  that  Mr.  Snodgrass  personally 
was  bringing  any  voters  to  the  polls.  What  I  stated  was  that  he 
was  con^rrmg  with  Mr.  Vanderbur,  the  camp  marshal,  arid  the 
camp  marshal  would  leave. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  don't  know  whether  he  gave  any  instructions  to 
bring  voters  to  the  polls  or  not  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  didn't  overhear  him  give  any  instructions  to 
bring  voters  to  the  polls. 

Q.  Was  he  active  around  the  polls  from  morning  until  evening  ? — 
A.  He  was  there  most  of  the  time.  He  was  not  there  all  of  the 
time. 

Q.  Were  the  election  judges  company  employees? — A.  Why,  Mr. 
Burkhardt,  I  believe,  is  the. company  phvsician.  Mr.  Espey  is  an 
employee  in  the  store,  I  believe.  Mr.  Cordova  is  not  in  the  company 
employ. 

Two  of  the  three  were  ? — A.  Two  of  the  three  were. 
How  about  the  other  year  of  which  you  spoke,  if  you  remem- 
ber?— ^A.  At  Engleville,  in  1908,  Mr.  Lee,  one  ol  the  judges,  was  the 
camp  marshal;  Mr,  Riddle,  another  judge,  was  employed  by  the 
company  in  some  capacity;  and  a  third  judge,  Mr.  Shade,  I  believe, 
was  also;  and  I  think  that  Mr.  Baker  was  a  company  employee.  He 
was  one  of  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  think  I  will  ask  just  one  or  two  more  questions  on 
another  subject.  Did  any  incident  ever  come  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
Ralston,  where  the  militia  disarmed  the  mine  guards  ? 

Mr.  Nobthcutt.  What  was  that  question  ? 

Q.  Did  any  incident  ever  come  to  your  attention  where  the  militia 
disarmed  the  mine  guards? — ^A.  Only  by  hearsay.  Whether  they 
did  or  not  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  any  incident  ever  come  to  your  attention  where  they  dis- 
armed strikers? — A.  Well,  I  have  heard  reports  that  they  had.  I 
never  saw  them. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  facts  in  either  case 
A.  No;  I  never  heard  or  saw  whether  they  did  personally  or  not. 
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By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Mr.  Ralston,  have  you  ever  been  a  candidate  for  office  in  this 
county? — A.  Never  have;  never  have  been  a  candidate  for  nomma- 
tion,  even. 

Q.  Does  the  Colorado  election  law  permit  a  man  who  does  not  live 
in  a  voting  precinct  to  act  as  challenger? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the 
laws  did,  unless  there  has  been  a  recent  change  in  the  laws  of  the 
year  1912.  I  meant  a  challenger  did  not  have  to  be  a  resident  of  the 
precinct  to  be  a  watcher. 

(J.  Take  the  year  1912,  when  you  say  you  were  challenger  over  at 
this  last  mine.  What  was  the  law  at  that  time? — ^A.  1  think  the 
law  was  the  same  as  it  was.     I  think  that  is  the  law  now,  Mr.  Austin. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  mine  operator,  or  the  officers  of  any  mining 
companies  of  this  county  that  vote  or  support  the  Democratic  ticket  ? — 
A.  Not  since  1904. 

Q.  In  1904  were  there  any? — ^A.  In  1904,  I  don't  think  there  was 
an  operator  in  the  coimty  supporting  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  You  don't  object  to  an  operator  supporting  the  Democratic 
ticKet? — A.  If  he  does  it  in  a  proper  manner. 

Q.  Would  you  publicly  complam  if  any  officer  of  a  coal  mining 
company  used  his  influence  and  worked  at  the  poUs  in  the  interests 
of  the. Democratic  ticket? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  used  undue  influence. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  because  a  man  is  connected  with  a  company 
that  he  ought  not  to  exercise  his  privileges  as  an  American  citizen 
to  take  an  active  part  to  support  eitner  the  Democratic  or  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  ? — ^A.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  be.  I  am  only  speaidng 
of  undue  force. 

Q.  Then  would  you  have  complained  if  these  coal  companies  and 
then*  men  had  lined  up  and  supported  the  Democratic  ticket? — ^A. 
Yes.     There  is  one  instance  where  they  did  it  last  election. 

Q .  You  would  have  been  angry  over  it  and  displeased  very  much  ? — 
A.   Yes,  sir.     Yes,  sir;  if  they  aid  it  illegally. 

Q.  In  the  manner  in  whicii  you  say  these  people  did  it  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

O.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  the  ballot  boxes  were 
stuned  in  this  county  ? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  of  my  own  special  knowl- 
edge? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  Don't  want  any  hearsay,  because  you  can  always 
hear  enough  about  elections. — A.  1  don't,  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  ballot  boxes  were  stuffed  in  the  city  of 
Denver  in  the  interests  of  the  present  United  States  Senator,  Mr. 
Shafroth,  and  that  he  publicly  declined  to  accept  the  votes? — ^A.  I 
have  heard  it. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  wasn't  in  this  district. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  what  I  am  showing.  You  never  knew  that 
to  occur  in  this  district. 

The  Witness.  Not  to  mjr  knowledge;  only  by  hearsay. 

Q.  He  was  the  Democratic  candidate?— A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  ballot  boxes  were  stuffed  in  the  Denver  district  in  his 
interest  ? — A.  I  have  read  and  heard  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Then  don't  you  think  that  election  conditions  have  been  just 
about  as  bad  in  Denver  as  they  are  in  this  county  ? — A.  That  may  be. 
1  have  been  testifying  about  conditions  in  this  county,  not  in  Denver. 
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By  Mr.  Bybnes: 

Q.  Reverting  to  this  automobile  incident,  Mr.  Ralston,  didn't  some' 
member  of  your  party  fire  a  shot  at  those  people  on  that  bridge  before 
they  ever  &ed  at  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  some  member  of  your  party  had  had  some  previous 
quarrel  with  some  of  those  men  up  on  that  bridge  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  public  road?— A.  Why,  I  think  it  is;  it  has  been 
us^  as  a  public  road  for  a  great  many  years,  I  know  that. 

Q.  Where  does  it  lead  to  ? — ^A.  The  one  that  runs  up  to 

Q.  The  road  you  were  on,  I  mean. — A.  When  you  turn  west  until 
you  get  along  the  C.  &.  S.  track,  one  road  goes  to  Tabasco  and  Ber- 
wind,  and  the  other  road  turns  north  and  runs  along  the  foothills 
until  the  next  canyon. 

Q.  Does  it  lead  into  Ludlow  town? — ^A.  Not  after  you  turn  oflF 
to  eo  along  the  C.  &  S.  track,  it  does  not. 

Q.  If  you  continued  straight  on  the  road  you  would  go  in  the 
town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     If  we  didn't  turn  west  and  keep  on. 

Q.  If  a  man  wanted  to  go  into  Ludlow,  to  the  post  office,  would 
he  ^o  that  road — the  road  yoii  were  going  on? — A.  Yes,  if  he  was, 
for  instance,  going  from  Rameyville. 

Q.  What  did  the  man  tell  you  about  a  white  flag  ? — A.  He  told  us 
when  we  came  back  to  have  a  white  flag. 

Q.  Why?— A.  I  presume  for  the  reason 

Q.  In  order  to  pass  safely? — ^A.  Yes;  in  order  to  pass  safely. 

Q.  If  a  man  wanted  to  go  to  the  post  office  there  in  order  to  travel 
the  pubUc  road  he  had  to  carry  a  wnite  flag;  is  that  what  you  say  ? — 
A.  1  take  it  from  our  experience  that  he  would;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  offense  is  it  if  I  shot  at  you,  sir,  with  a  pistol  now  and 
miss  you  ? — ^A.  That  is  assault  with  intent  to  kill. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  this  man  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  assistant  district  attorney  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  effort  did  you  make  to  prosecute  the  men  who  were  hold- 
ing up  people  on  the  pubUc  road  and  who  committed  assault  with 
intent  to  kill  upon  you  ? — ^A.  Any  time  that  there  was  any  evidence 
presented  or  we  were  asked  to  go  out  with  any  of  those  parties  for 
investigation  we  did  so. 

Q.  What  effort  did  you  make  to  prosecute  this  man  whom  you 
talked  with  and  who  shot  at  you  and  who  told  you  you  could  not  pass 
on  the  public  road  without  a  white  flag  ? — ^A.  Tfhere  was  only  one  that 
we  talked  to.^ 

Q.  Well,  did  you  do  anything  to  prosecute  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  to  mid  out  the  names  of  those  men  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  this  ? — ^A.  I  mentioned  it,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Hayes 
and  Mr.  Lawson  one  time. 

Q.  Mr.  who  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Lawson. 

Q.  Are  they  the  judges  oi  the  courts  here  ? — ^A.  No.  I  just  men- 
tioned the  fact  and  they  said  they  didn't  know  who  the  parties  were. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  ? — ^A.  Deputy  district  attorney. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  with  the  officers  of  the  law  to  have  the 
man  arreted  who  spoke  to  you;  to  have  him  identified  and  arrested  ?- 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  ascertain  the  names  of  those  men  shooting  at  you  on  the 
public  road  ^— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  Because  the  sheriff  was  afraid  to  go  out. 
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Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  make  an  arrest? — ^A.  I  spoke  to  him  one 

^Smiday,  I  remember,  asking  him  if  he  wanted  to  go  out  to  Ludlow 

Tent  Colony,  and  he  told  me  no;  that  he  woulchi't  go;  hadn't  seen 

him — either  him  or  the  undersheriff — on  the  street  for  three  or  fom* 

days. 

Q.  Deputy  sheriffs  were  going  out  there  about  that  time,  weren't 
thev? — ^A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  out  a  warrant  for  anybody? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  know  any  name  to  swear  a  warrant  out  for. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  man  who  came 
and  spoke  to  you  I — ^A.  I  just  told  you  a  few  moments  ago  that  I 
spoke  to  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Lawson  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  them  f — ^A.  I  related  the  incident  to  them. 

Q.  You  expected  them  to  find  out  and  tell  you  ? — ^A.  I  thought  they 
would  certainly  endeavor  to  find  out  and  tell  me. 

Q.  The  name  of  the  man?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  to  give  you  the  names? — ^A.  I  didn't  ask 
them,  because  they  told  me  that  they  didn't  know  who  the  parties 
were. 

Q.  Make  any  other  effort  ?  —A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  towards  stopping  this  practice  of  shooting 
at  people  who  travel  along  the  pubhc  road? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  there  was  anyone  who  came  to  the  office  and  made  any  com- 
plaint that  they  had  been  shot  at. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  complain  yourself,  when  you  knew  it?— A.  Yes, 
but  who  are  you  going  to  complain  against  ? 

Q.  You  made  no  other  effort  to  find  out  who  to  complain  against, 
except  to  ask  these  gentlemen  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Northcxttt: 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  ask  that  person  his  name  who  came  down  to 
see  you  ?— A.  I  didn't  happen  to  think  of  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  never  thought  of  prosecuting  him?— A.  I  have,  yes,  sir, 
and  Mr.  Hendrick  spoke  to  me  about  that. 

Q.  About  that  time? — A.  Mr.  Hendrick  spoke  to  me  about  that 
when  he  came  to  the  office,  whether  or  not  I  could  recognize  the  man, 
and  I  said  it  was  very  doubtful  if  I  could  do  it. 

Q.  What  I  asked  you  is  at  the  time  you  were  talking  with  him  the 
idea  of  prosecuting  did  not  enter  your  mind  ?  -  A.  No,  sir,  it  did  not. 

Q.  Your  sympathies  are  very  strongly  with  the  strikers  ?  -  A.  My 
sympathies  are  to  them  in  this  particular  instance,  to  some  extent. 

O.  From  the  start  your  sympathies  have  gone  out  to  the  strikers  ? — 
A.  My  sympathies  have  been  naturally  with  the  strikers. 

Q.  You  have  done  your  very  best  to  justify  them  in  their  various 
acts  of  violence  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  ma^e  no  efforts  to  have  these  parties  who  shot  at  you 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  ? — A.  I  believe  tnere  had  been  grand  jury 
sessions  for  sometime,  and  there  were  a  great  many  parties  that  1 
drew  up  informations  for  in  your  office,  and  sent  them  up  by  mes- 
senger to  my  office,  with  the  request  to  file,  which  we  told  you  we 
would  do  if  you  would  come  to  our  office  and  present  the  testimony 
that  was  due  it  -  that  we  would  do  so — and  I  noticed  that  the  grand 
jury  has  not  indicted  them,  either.  • 

Q.  Is  that  in  response  to  my  question  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  is. 
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Q.  The  grand  jury  is  in  session  now,  isn't  it  ? — A.  Yes;  convened  at 
10  o'clock  this  morning.    I  am  simply  giving  you  that 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  subpoenas  issued  for  parties  in  that  camp 
who  would  probably  mow  the  persons  who  shot  at  you  ?— A.  There 
were  subpoenas  issued: 

Q.  Were  they  interrogated  as  to  this  particular  matter?— A.  I 
presume  they  were.  I  attended  the  grand  jury,  and  Mr.  Hendrick 
was  with  them  most  of  the  time. 

O.  Now,  Mr.  Ralston,  were  you  with  Mr.  Zeke  Martin  when  he  vis- 
ited the  t^t  colonv  some  time  along  the  latter  part  of  September,  or 
early  part  of  October,  to  interview  one  Karas?— A.  Yes;  I  was  with 
Mr.  2^ke  Martin. 

.  And  he  went  there  to  get  Karas,  didnH  he  ? — A.  I  believe  he  did. 
.  You  knew  what  he  went  there  for  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  You  advised  him  not  to  try  to  take  him,  didn't  you? — A.  I 
didn't,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  what  took  place  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Didn't  he  talk  with  you  as  to  whether  or  not  he  better  try  to 
take  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 
^  Q.  What  did  you  advise  Uim? — A.  I  will  just  tell  you  the  whole 

circumstances 

^  Q.  Just  answer  the  question. — ^A.  I  never  advised  him  not  to  take 
him;  and  I  will  tell  you  another  thin^,  that  Mr.  Zeke  Martin  was  the 
man  that  laid  down  first,  and  after  I  had  said  that  I  beUeved  that  we 
could  take  the  man  out,  he  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  that  he  would 
be  killed,  and  didn't  want  to  do  it;  that  is  the  truth  of  it. 

Q.  Thank  you.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Now,  you  spoke 
of  an  election  which  \ou  attended  in  1904,  at  Hastings? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  there  was  a  Democratic  board  oi  coimty  commis- 
sioners in  this  county,  was  there?— A.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  previous  to  the  election  they  had  changed  the  polling 
place  in  the  Hastings  precinct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  changed  it  to 


Q.  That  answers  the  question. — ^A._A11  right. 


They  took  it  from  the  town  of  Hastings,  about  2  miles  out  onto 
the  prairie,  didn't  they?— A.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  2  miles.  Judge. 
Jhey  took  it  a  short  distance  east  of  where  the  present  sign  is,  "This 
is  private  property." 

Q.  It  was  way  out  from  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  precinct,  out  to 
a  UtUe  house  on  the  prairie?— A.  Yes;  it  was  in  the  house  outside  of 
the  present  location  oi  the  company  property. 

Q.  Now,  this  tent  to  which  you  have  alluded  was  put  up  there  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  voters  who  came  down,  wasn't  it  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  as  to  that. 

Q.  And  they  had  to  haul  the  voters  to  the  polls  ? — A.  The  voters 
were  brought  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  know,  or  do  you  know,  that  the  company  which 
then  operated  the  Hasting  mine  and  Delagua  as  well,  i  presume, 
was  what  is  known  as  the  Victor  Fuel  Co.  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  the  present  company  that  operates  out  there? — ^A.  No;  it 
has  since  been  reorganized,  I  beUeve. 

Q.  You  know,  don't  you,  that  Mr.  ChappeU  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  that  company  ?— A.  I  understand,  as  an  official.  Whether 
he  owns  any  interest  in  it  or  not,  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  He  is  the  man  who  was  officiating  at  the  election  that  day  of 
which  you  complain  ?— A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Mr.  Chappell  had  lived  in  Las  Animas  County  much  longer  than 
you  have,  haan  t  he  ? — A.  No;  I  don^t  know  as  to  that.  I  know  that 
ne  wasn't  a  resident  at  that  time,  and  had  not  been  since  I  came 
to  Trinidad,  which  was  about  four  years  prior  to  that. 

Q.  He  was  a  former  resident  of  Las  Animas  County  ? — ^A.  I  have 
heard  so. 

Q.  And  extensively  interested? — A.  Yes;  he  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  Having  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  this 
county? — ^A.  I  presame  he  did. 

Q.  lou  spoke  of  having  attended  the  election  of  1912  at  Delagua 
and  found  the  mine  superintendent  very  active  in  endeavoring  to 
influence  the  election?— A.  I  didn't  testify  that  he  was  so  very 
active.  I  simply  testified  that  he  was  around  the  polls  there  most 
of  the  day,  and  that  he  conferred  with  Mr.  Vanderbur,  the  marshal, 
at  various  times,  and  that  Mr.  Vanderbur  had  went  away,  and  I  seen 
him  in  a  few  instances  go  in  the  houses. 

Q.  You  take  it  that  nis  purpose  there  was  to  influence  the  elec- 
tion ? — A.  That  might  have  neen.  I  think  that  he  was  there  for  some 
purpose. 

Q.  He  was  there  just  exactly  as  you  were,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  He 
wasn't  there  as  a  challenger  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  But  your  purpose  there  was  to  get  all  the  votes  you  could  for 
your  ticket,  and  keep  out  all  the  votes  you  could  from  the  other 
ticket? — A.  No;  my  purpose  there  was  simply  to  see  that  there  was 
a  fair  election  in  so  far  as  my  party  was  concerned. 

Q.  You  were  there  in  the  interest  of  your  party  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Snodgrass,  the  superintendent,  was  there  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  partv? — A.  I  presume  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  vote  your  party  got  there  that  fall — that 
election  ?— A.  I  don't  recollect.     I  think  it  went  RepubUcan. 

Q.  Your  principal — ^your  present  official  principal — was  a  candidate 
at  that  election  ? — A.  i  ou  mean  that  I  was  a  candidate  at  that  elec- 
tion? 

Q.  Your  official  principal.  You  are  deputy  district  attorney, 
aren't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Foster.  Mr.  Hendrick. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  candidate  at  that  election  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  in  his  interest  ? — ^A.  I  wasn't  there  in  his  interest 
at  all.  He  and  I  had  never  mentioned  the  question  of  my  appoint- 
ment of  deputy  at  that  time;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  expected 
Mr.  Hendrick  to  be  elected. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  vote  was  in  that  precinct  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  committee 
at  this  time  to  read  into  the  record  the  vote  of  that  precinct  for  1912 
on  district  attomev  and  district  judge. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  It  is  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Austin.  Is  that  the  precint  where  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  at  the 
polk? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  What  are  you  reading  from  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  A  copy  of  the  returns. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  PubUsned  where  ? 
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Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Published  here  in  Trinidad. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  In  the  Chronicle-News  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  Yes.  The  Republican  candidate,  Hendershott, 
for  district  attorney  got  86  votes,  and  the  Democratic-Progressive 
candidate  got  84;  candidates  for  district  judge  got  84  votes  each;  it 
was  an  even  vote  for  district  judge.  The  vote  for  governor,  50;  Costi- 
gan,28 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  think  that  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT  (continuing).  Parks,  89. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  don't  like  that  small  Costigan  vote. 

Mr.  Costigan.  It  was  larger  elsewhere  in  the  State.  Will  you  fur- 
nish the  whole  paper,  judge,  of  this  issue,  so  that  we  may  file  it  along 
with  the  tabulated  list  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  It  was  here.  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  it.  I 
thought  it  was  too  bulky. 

Mr.  Austin.  A  hundred  and  sixty  votes  polled  there  ? 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  didn't  count  them.  Two  times  84  will  give  it — 
a  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  many  men  worked  in  the  mine  there — working 
at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  At  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Osgood.  Practically  about  500  men  at  Delagua. 

Mr.  Costigan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  committee  knows,  there 
never  has  been  much  controversy  over  the  election  of  1912.  That  is 
the  election  which  Mr.  Welbom  testified  in  Denver,  stating  that  the 
company  just  prior  to  the  election  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  in  that  election  the  employees  of  the  company  were  at  Uberty  to 
vote  substantially  as  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Austin.  But  that  was  one  of  the  elections  at  which  this  assist- 
ant district  attorney  appeared  to  question  the  election  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  officers  of-  the  mining  company. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Mr.  Costigan  has  referred  to  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Welbom  as  to  noninterference.  Mr.  Welbom  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that  mining  precinct.  That  is  not  one  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  mines.  It  is  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.  mines.  Mr. 
Osgood  did  not  testify  that  he  issued  any  noninterference  proclama- 
tion. He  testified  that  he  was  Republican  and  that  he  wanted  all  the 
votes  for  his  ticket  that  he  could  get.  I  think  Mr.  Osgood  was  a  can- 
didate for  election — candidate  for  presidential  elector. 

Q.  Mr.  Ralston,  you  know,  don't  you,  that  in  the  precinct  to  which 
you  refer,  at  Delagua  and  Hastings,  that  there  are  verv  few  voters 
who  are  not  in  the  employ  of  that  company  ?— A.  Yes,  tnat  is  true. 

Q.  It  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  inconvenient  to  get  any  judges 
and  clerks  unless  you  got  them  from  the  employees  ? — ^A.  It  would  be, 
I  imagine,  at  Hastings  and  Delagua.  I  believe  Mr.  Cordova  is  not  a 
resident. 

Q.  Mr.  Cordova  Uves  in  the  precinct,  but  outside  6f  the  town;  he 
is  a  farmer. — ^A.  Delagua  takes  in  a  portion  of  the  Apishapa. 

Q.  Mr.  Cordova  is  nearly  always  on  that  board,  is  ne  not  ? — ^A.  He 
was  the  last  time. 

Q.  Has  been  for  years  ? — ^A.  Not  always. 

Q.  He  was  in  1908  ? — ^A.  Of  course,  I  am  not  positive  about  that. 
I  know  his  name  has  been  submitted  as  one  of  the  six  Democratic 
judges,  but  I  think  that  very  seldom  he  has  been  put  on. 
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By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Referring  to  the  episode  on  the  public  highway,  Mr.  Ralston, 
was  it  vour  opinion  at  that  time  that  tne  shots  were  nred  for  the  pur- 
pose of  striking  some  of  you  who  were  in  the  autot — ^A.  That  would 
De  my  judgment,  Mr.  Costigan,  because  the  shots  came  at  us — -:- 

Q.  How  near  did  they  strike  ? — A.  1  testified  that  I  should  judge 
about  30  to  40  feet. 

O.  You  did  not  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  they  were  fired 
with  the  purpose  of  stopping  you  or  not  ? — ^A.  No;  I  couldn't  say  as 
to  that,  Mr.  Costigan. 

Mr.  Costigan.  1  think  that  is  all.  Judge  Northcutt  having  di- 
rected our  attention  to  the  very  interesting  facts  that  Mr.  Osgood  was 
a  candidate  for  presidential  elector  in  that  year,  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  the  conmiittee  if  we  enter  of  record  the  fhct  that  these  returns  show 
that  the  Taft  vote,  which  would  be,  I  assume,  Mr.  Osgood's  vote  in 
Hastings,  was  104;  that  the  next  highest  vote  was  For  Roosevelt, 
48,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  the  other  votes  was  35,  and  that  in 
Delagua  the  Taft  vote  was  86,  the  Wilson  vote  45,  the  remainder  of 
the  vote  33. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  I  am  glad  you  called  attention  to  that.  It  shows 
the  very  loyal  support  of  the  men. 

The  Witness.  T  just  want  to  make  one  statement,  and  that  is  in 
reference  to  what  Judge  Northcutt  asked  me  about,  that  I  suggested 
to  Mr.  Martin  out  there  that  we  not  take  the  man.  That  is  not  true. 
As  a  matter  of  fact 

Mr.  Northcutt.  You  said  it  was  not.    I  asked  you. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  want  it  to  appear  in  the  record  that  I  went 
out  there,  because  I  didn't;  I  was  in  favor  of  taking  the  man,  and  I 
went  there,  got  in  the  tent  where  the  man  was,  and  asked  him  to  come 
to  Trinidad.  Mr.  Martin  then  made  some  remark  to  him  about 
taking  him  back  to  his  brother,  which  seemed  to  agitate  the  men 
aroimd  there,  and  he  was  the  man  that  punched  me  to  get  me  out- 
side to  advise  that  we  could  not  take  the  inan;  1  said,  '*!  believe  we 
can."; 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  out  there  ?    What  was  the  purpose  ? — A.  The 

Surpose  was  this:  I  was  met  coming  down  from  the  courthouse  by 
\i.  Larsen,  chief  clerk  of  the  C.  F.  &  I.,  and  I  think  Mr.  Reno,  and 
one  or  two  others,  and  they  brought  up  the  question  of  calling  out 
the  local  militia.  Mr.  Martin  was  there,  too.  1  told  them  that  I 
had  no  authority  in  that  matter  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  they  want  the  miUtia  for  ? — A.  To  go  out. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  To  get  this  particular  man. 

Q.  Whv  did  they  want  to  get  him? — A.  I  don't  know  why.  I 
presume  because  he  was  being  neld  in  hostage. 

Q.  Hostage  for  the  return  of  his  brother  to  the  camp  ? — A.  The 
question,  as  I  say,  came  up  about  calling  out  the  militia,  and  1  told 
Mr.  Martin  that  he  had  better  consult  with  Mr.  Grisham,  or  they 
better  talk  with  the  governor  before  they  did  that;  then  there  was 
some  further  discussion,  and  then  I  oflFered  to  go  with  Mr.  Martin 
hunself . 

Q.  You  were  always  opposed  to  calling  out  the  militia  ? — A.  No,  su*. 

Q.  Didn't  your  office  advise  against  it? — A.  Mr.  Hendrick  did  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  game. 
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Q.  And  said  continually  that  it  wasn't  needed  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  said  it  continually. 

Q.  Every  time  the  governor  consulted A.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

I  was  opposed  to  calfing  the  militia  out  in  the  first  instance,  when 
you  were  trying  to  get  them  down  here,  because  I  didn't  believe  the 
circumstances  justified  it;  but  I  have  said  since  that  the  governor 
was  justified  in  sending  the  militia  down  here  at  the  time  he  did,  but 
I  don't  approve  of  the  way  they  have  been  handled  since  they  have 
been  here. 

Q.  After  the  three  days'  battle  out  there  you  thought  there  was 
some  slight  possible  excuse,  almost  equal  to  a  justification,  of  the 
governors  sending  down  a  few  troops? — A.  I  don't  think  your  ques- 
uon  is  framed  exactly  right. 

(^.  Not  just  as  you  would  frame  it? — A.  I  just  simply  said  that  I 
believe  the  governor  was  justified  in  sending  the  militia  down  here 
at  the  time  he  did. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes  : 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  Zeke  Martin  and  go  there  to  identify  that 
man  that  was  on  that  public  road  ? — A.  Because  I  don't  think  that  Mr. 
Martin  would  have  went.  There  was  a  special  train  went  out  there 
that  day.  Congressman  Byrnes,  and  they  evidently  did  not  get 
anybody. 

Q.  Did  they  see  the  man  who  shot  at  you  and  who  told  you  you 
had  to  get  a  white  flag  ? — A.  They  saw  a  man  that  was  down  there, 
and  if  40  or  SO  men  couldn't  get  this  man  how  do  you  expect  a  lone 
district  attorney  and  Mr.  Martin  to  get  him? 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  didn't  get  him,  was  because  you  thought 
about  that — you  said  if  those  fellows  on  that  train  coulan't  get  him 
how  could  you  get  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  Knew  that  innocent  men  came  along  that  road,  and  unless 
he  happened  to  know  about  the  law  to  send  a  white  flag  he  was  liable 
to  be  Killed  or  shot  at,  like  you? — A.  That  is  true,  if  our  experience 
is  a  criterion. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

3.  Mr.  Ralston,  don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  if  you 
phoned  out  to  that  colony  at  any  time  during  the  battle,  and 
told  them  that  you  were  coming,  they  would  have  stopped  shooting 
loi^  enough  for  you  to  get  in  that  camp  ? — A.  I  don't  Know,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  visited  there  frequently,  haven't  you  ? — A.  I  simply 
have  been  there  one  time. 

Q.  Had  a  dinner  there  one  time,  didn't  you  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

(5.  Were  you  there  when  the  sheriffs  surrounded  the  tent  colony  ? — 
A.  I  was  there  for  a  part  of  the  time,  but  took  no  dinner  with  anyone. 

(^.  But  you  were  at  the  time  the  tents  were  surrounded  by  the 
militia t — ^A.  No;  I  was  there  after  the  militia  came  there. 

Q.  Oh,  after  they  came  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  out  for  a  brief 
time;  it  was  after  dmner.     We  started  about  half-past  11. 

Q.  Mr.  Hendrick  was  there  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  took  dinner? — A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  He  phoned  in  for  you  and  his  son  to  come  out  ? — A.  He  phoned 
for  us  to  come  out. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  out  for? — A.  To  see  what  was  going  on. 
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(JJ. .  Now,  you  felt  when  you  visited  the  tent  colony  that  you  were 
visiting  among  friends? — ^A.  No;  1  did  not.  I  don  t  think  I  have 
any  personal  friends  among  the  union  men.  I  don't  beUeve  I  hardly 
knew  Mr.  Lawson,  never  had  any  conversation  with  him  before  this 
strike,  and  for  that  matter  I  never  knew  any  other  union  leader 
connected  with  this  strike  except  Mr.  Ohlich.  I  had  a  slight  personal 
acquaintance  with  him;  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Lawson  or  Mr.  Doyle 
or  any  of  the  others  of  them. 

Q.  Your  o£ELce  is  with  Mr.  Hendrick's  office? — ^A.  Yes;  I  am  a 
deputy  district  attorney. 

Q.  isn't  it  a  fact  that  for  some  weeks  prior  to  the  calling  of  the 
strike  that  Mr.  McLennan,  the  president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  was  a  very  frequent  caller  at  this  office? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  tnat  was  true 

Q.  Didn't  he  make  that  practically  his  headouarters  ? — A,  No, 
sir.  I  had  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Mr.  McLennan  prior  to 
this  strike. 

Chairman  Foster.  Has  there  been  agitation  looking  toward  the 
removal  of  the  district  attorney  for  not  performing  his  duty?— A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Nobody  has  ever  done  that  ? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  anybody  here  repre- 
senting the  military  ? 

One  of  the  Military  Officers.  Yes. 

Mr*  Evans.  Day  before  yesterday  I  asked  to  have  the  persons 
here — the  officers  m  charge  of  the  camps  at  Hastings  and  Berwind. 
I  asked  that  of  Capt.  Danks,  and  he  said  he  would  have  them  here, 
but  I  think  probably  he  forgot  it.  I  then  asked  again  yesterday. 
I  would  like  to  get  some  information,  and  I  ask  for  these  two  officers 
in  charge  of  these  camps  to  be  brought  here.  It  will  only  take  a 
few  minutes — I  think  a  five-minute  interview  will  suffice. 

One  of  the  Military  Officers.  I  will  immediately  take  it  up 
with  the  general. 

DiLLARD  King,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Dillard  King. 

Q.  Where  do  vou  reside  ? — A.  I  reside  in  the  city  here. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  resided  here  ? — A.  About  nine  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  employed  by  the  telephone 
company. 

Q.  How  long  since? — A.  I  have  been  there  about  seven  months. 

Q.  Does  your  business  take  you  out  over  the  county? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  collector? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  the  strikers  since  this  strike 
began  ? — A.  I  have  had  no  experience  vdth  the  strikers.  I  have  been 
in  the  camps  during  the  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  anv  act  of  violence  that  has  been  talked  of 
here  or  anv  that  has  not  been  talked  of  ? — A.  Nothing,  with  the  ex- 
ception, I  beHeve,  of  October  26  the  battle  at  Ludlow. 

Q.  Tell  what  vou  know  about  it. — A.  I  went  on  the  noon  train 
and  got  into  Ludlow  during  the  battle.     I  got  off  the  train  and  beat 
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a  hasty  retreat  to  the  depot;  in  fact,  during  the  battle  I  spent  my  time 
at  the  depot.  I  didnH  care  about  getting  close  to  either  side.  I  was 
under  cover  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  fired  on  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  else  fired  on  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was' the  26th  the  only  time  that  you  know  of? — A.  Wdl,  up 
at  Se^ndo,  1  was  up  there,  I  don't  believe  I  remember  the  date. 

3;.  Tell  what  happened. — A.  I  was  at  the  depot  when  there  was  a 
e  trouble  over  tnere.     It  is  nothing  more  than  hearsay. 
Q.  Tell  what  you  saw. — A.  I  didn't  see  anything. 

Patsey  Rosetti,  a  witness  produced  before  the  cx^mmittee,  being 
first  dulv  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Exandnation  by  Mr.  Hebrington: 

Q.  Where  do  vou  Uve? — A.  At  Berv^-ind. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  Uved  at  Berwind  ? — A.  About  three  weeks 
ago, 

Q.  What  are  vou  doing  there? — A.  Digging  coal. 

Q.  For  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  only  been  there  about  three  weeks  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  to  that  place?—  A.  Segundo. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  at  Segundo  ?— A.  I  was  on  strike. 

Q.  Were  vou  a  member  of  the  union  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  a  member  of  the  union? — A.  I  had 
been  about  a  month. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  up  there? — A.  The  first  one  they  had 
was  Pat  Maroney. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  president? — A.  He  was  president  when  the 
strike  started,  since  the  strike  started. 

Q.  Did  you,  while  you  were  on  strike,  tell  the  president  and  other 
parties  in  the  local  up  there  thatyou  intended  to  go  to  work  at  the 
EYederick  mine  or  Valdez  ?— A.  The  Frederick. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  this  to  Pat  ? — A.  I  didn't  tell  him,  but  he  knowed  it. 

ByMr.  Costigan: 

Q.  I  will  ask  that  what  he  knew  be  stricken  from  the  record.  Did 
you  have  any  conversation  with  Pat  in  which  he  discussed  the  question 
of  yourcoii^  to  work 

vAi,  Hbrrington.  I  object  to  that.  Ask  him  what  was  said  be- 
tween him  and  Pat. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  you  had  %  Tell  this  committee  here 
all  about  it. — ^A.  Well,  Pat  came  up  to  Segundo  one  day  and  he  told 
me,  "I  know  you  are  going  back  to  work;  if  you  do  you  will  be 
kiUed;"  and  he  said,  "We  will  kill  vou." 

[.  Was  anybody  else  present? — ^A.  Not  at  that  time. 
Segundo  is  a  camp  of  strikers,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
How  far  is  it  from  Frederick  or  the  Valdez  mine? — ^A.  Half  a 
mile. 

Q.  Right  aat>ss  the  railroad  track  1 — ^A.  Right  across  the  railroad 
track. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with  the  officers  or 
president  up  there  in  relation  to  going  to  work,  if  you  did  have  such 
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a  conversation? — ^A.  Not  with  Pat  Maroney;  with  the  president  who 
they  have  up  there  now. 

Q.  What  IS  his  name? — ^A.  Carmello  Saidegna. 

Q.  Well,  what  conversation  did  you  have  with  him  and  who  was 
present? — ^A.  He  was  president. 

Q.  You  had  a  talk  with  him;  what  was  j'our  talk? — ^A.  I  went  up 
to  Valdez  one  morning  at  the  post  office. 

Q.  Across  the  railroad  track  from  the  post  office  ? — ^A.  Across  the 
railroad  track  from  the  post  office.  When  I  got  back  I  met  one  of 
the  fellows  working  there — one  of  the  ItaUans. 

Q.  Working  where? — A.  In  the  Frederick  mine.  And  1  started  to 
talk  to  him,  and  this  president,  he  knew  about  it;  and  he  told  me, 
''You  are  a  scab — ^jou  are  a  spy  coming  in  here — we  are  going  to  kill 
you.     You  better  not  talk  to  the  scabs  again.'' 

Q.  Was  anybody  around  there  at  the  time  ? — ^A.  It  was  in  union 
hall.  '  . 

<^.  Tell  the  committee  what  took  place  after  that  in  relation  to 
their  treating  you  as  a  spy.— A.  They  met  me  one  night — I  don't 
remember  the  date — and  Nick  Ringo's  saloon;  there  was  four  of 
them — the  president,  Brazzio  Chipparo  and  his  son,  and  Frank  Bar- 
celona and  the  president. 

Q.  What  tooK  place? — A.  It  was  in  Nick  Ringo's  saloon-  the  presi- 
dent called  me  outside,  and  he  said,  ''I  am  going  to  speak  to  you." 
So  I  went  out,  and  the  three  of  them  wen t  out  after  me.  And  Brazzio 
Chipparo  had  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  he  dropped  it  on  the  ground; 
and  ne  told  me  to  pick  it  up;  and  he  had  in  his  hand  another  knife 
besides  the  one  he  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  I  said,  "No;  I  ain't 
going  to  pick  it  up.' 

Q.  He  asked  you  to  pick  it  up  ?     A.  Yes. 

3.  What  did  you  say? — A.  I  said,  **I  don't  want  to  pick  it  up." 
the  president  picfced  the  knife  up,  and  he  said,  *Tf  you  don't 
shut  up,  1  will  Idll  you.'*  I  said,  *'Wny?"  And  he  said,  *'lou  are 
a  sny:  you  are  talking  with  the  scabs." 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  this  committee  what  the  dropping  of  a 
knife  on  the  ground  and  telling  you  to  pick  it  up  means?— A.  Sure; 
if  I  pick  it  up,  they  kill  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ? — A.  I  slipped  away  from  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go?— A.  I  went  to  Segundo  to  the  military 
headquarters  to  have  him  arrested.  The  captain  up  there  said, 
**Wo  will  be  dowTi  in  the  morning;"  and  the  next  morning  I  went 
down  theie  again,  and  he  said,  **I  will  be  down  thero  pretty  soon;" 
and  I  have  been  waiting  every  day  since,  but  I  have  never  seen  him. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do,  go  to  Berwind?  -A.  No;  I  came  down 
to  TWnidad. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ?  —A.  I  came  to  the  caotiun  in  Trinidad. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ?  -  A.  Then  I  went  to  Berwind. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  working  there  ever  since  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  digger?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  at  Berwind  before? — A.  I  worked  there 
eight  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  you  a  quartz  miner? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  to  Creede?  -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  a  quartz  miner?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  just  a  coal  miner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  country?— A.  I  have  been 
here  eight  years.     Before  that  I  went  back  to  the  old  country. 

Q.  Have  you  any  relations  here —brothers  or  sisters?— A.  My 
brother  is  in  Berwind  with  me  and  my  father  is  up  at  Segundo. 

Q.  What  is  he  doing  at  Segundo  ?  —A.  On  strike. 

Q.  And  is  your  brother  working  at  Berwind  ?  -  -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cousins  ? — A.  I  have  in  Berwind. 

Q.  Are  they  working? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  there? — A.  Two  weeks. 

Q.  When  the  strike  was  called,  where  did  you  come  from;  what 
camp  had  you  been  working  in  that  went  on  strike  ?  —A.  Frederick. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  mine  you  wanted  to  return  to  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  Italians  at  Frederick?  Were  there  when  you 
left? -A.  Y^. 

Q.  Are  there  many  ItaUans  working  there  now  ? — A.  I  don't  know, 
because  I  have  never  been  there. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  You  went  to  the  militia  after  you  had  been  threatened  ? — A.  I 
went  up  to  them  at  Segundo. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  there?- A.  I  wanted  to  get  that 
fellow  arrested. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  to  have  him  arrested  by  the  militia  or  anybody 
there?  Why  didn't  you  go  to  the  marshal? -A.  There  was  no 
marshal  there. 

Q.  So  you  went  to  the  soldiers  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  go  to  anybody  else  but  to  the  militia? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  the  miutiaf — A.  Because  I  didn't  know 
nobody  else. 

Q.  Were  they  arresting  people? — A.  Why,  no.  I  went  up  there 
because  I  didn't  know  of  anybody  else. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  of  any  marshal.  They  weren't  paying  any 
attention  to  anybody? — A.  Iney  told  me,  "We  will  be  down  there 
in  the  morning.       It  was  at  night  that  I  got  there. 

Q.  Did  you  say  they  told  you  they  weren't  pa3ring  any  attention  to 
anybody  ?— A.  I  have  been  waiting  for  them  but  they  don't  come. 

Q.  Well,  you  went  to  them  because  they  were  soldiers? — A.  Yes; 
I  went  up  there.  I  went  up  there  to  have  him  arresetd  because  I  was 
scared,  and  I  went  to  the  miUtia — the  guards 

Q.  Why  were  you  afraid  ? — A.  I  was  afraid  the  union  men  would 
kill  me. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  Is  there  a  union  marshal  there? — A.  No,  there  is  no  marshal; 
but  the  union  men  are  up  there. 

Q.  Do  they  have  a  union  guard  up  there? — A.  Well,  there  is  a 
guard — I  don't  know  if  he  is  union  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  talk  with  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Herrington  ? 
A.  I  saw 

Q,  This  is  the  first  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  prepare  the  questions  and  answers  to  which  he 
has  been  referring ?^ — A.  I  don't  remember  the  date;  three  weeks  ago 
when  I  went  to  Berwind. 


'V  ■  ■  ■ 
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Q.  Who  called  you  down  here  ? — A.  Where  ? 

Q.  Who  called  you  down  from  Berwind? — A.  Nobody  called  me 
down,  I  went  up  myself. 

Q.  Did  anybody  send  for  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  nappened  at  Berwind?— A.  Nothing  happened  at 
Berwind,  I  went  there  to  work. 

Q.  Well,  when  did  you  prepare  these  questions  and  answers? — ^A. 
I  don't  rememebr  the  date. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  the  questions? — A.  I  don't  know  the  fellow; 
the  captain  down  there. 

Q.  Who  took  down  the  answers? — A.  I  don't  know  that  fellow — 
I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  Where  were  you. — A.  Right  here  in  Trinidad. 
At  what  office? — A.  I  can  not  tell  what  office  it  is.. 
You  don't  know  anythmg  about  it? — A.  I  don't  know  the  boss. 
Was  there  a  lawyer  there? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  if  there  is 
a  lawyer  or  not.  but  I  think  the  fellow  is  in  here. 

Q.  Where  is  he  ?-;-A.  Well,  I  don't  see  him  in  here  now. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  this  morning  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  ne  just  left  the  room  or  the  stage  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  you  see  him  here  ? — ^A.  When  I  came  in  16 
minutes  ago. 

Q.  What  does  he  look  like  ? — A.  Well,  he  looks  like  a  man. 

Q.  What's  his  name  ?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  he  tall  or  short  ?— A.  Tall. 

Q.  Is  he  light?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  wear  a  moustache  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  gave  those  answers  to  those  questions,  was  there 
a  stenographer  in  the  room — a  person  who  writes  the  way  this  gentle- 
man here  [referring  to  the  stenographer]  wrires  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  stenographer  ? — A.  I  don't  know  him. 

Q,  Who  sent  for  you? — A.  Nobody;  I  came  down  by  myself. 

Q.  And  you  were  never  sent  for  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  from  Berwind? — A.  I  came  from  Segundo  when  I 
came  down. 

Q.  How  much  did  it  cost  you  to  come  from  Segundo  ? — ^A.  Sixty- 
five  cents. 

Q.  Sixty-five  cents  to  go  back? — A.  I  didn't  go  back;  I  went  to 
Berwind. 


Q.  How  long  were  ^ou  here  ? — A.  Two  days. 


How  much  did  it  cost  you  to  stay  the  two  days? — A.  It  didn't 
cost  me  nothing. 

Q.  Who  paid  your  expenses  ? — ^A.  I  was  with  iny  brother. 

Q.  Did  anybody  pay  your  expenses  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  Trinidad  did  you  go  to  your  brother's  house 
straight? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  the  two  days  ? — ^A.  With  my  brother. 

Q.  Did  you  go  anywhere  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  anybodv  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  Segundo  ? — A.  To  Berwind. 

Q.  You  came  from  S^undo? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  how  did  you  prepare  these  questions  and  answers,  if  you 
didn't  see  anybody?— A.  Well,  I  went  to  the  office  when  I  first  came 
down  here,  I  went  to  their  office  and  made  that  oath. 
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Q.  Whose  office  did  you  go  to? — A.  I  don't  know  the  office,  the 
company  office. 

Q.  The  company  office? — A.  I  think  it  is:  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  where  to  go ;  had  you  ever  been  told  ? — 
A.  No;  I  never  had  been  told— one  of  the  officers  told  me  where 
it  was. 

Q.  Did  he  come  and  get  you?-  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  Jim  Paretti. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  Jim  Paretti  this  morning  ?-  A.  I  came  down 
here  with  him. 

Q.  Is  he  the  man  that  took  these  questions  and  answers?- -A.  I 
am  sure  he  is  not  the  man. 

Q.  When  did  you  meet  him  this  morning? — A.  In  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  appointment  with  him?—  A.  No. 

O.  You  never  saw  him  before  this  morning  since  the  day  that  he 
tooK  vou  to  the  office? — A.  No. 

O.  ^What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  took  you  to  the  office  ? — 
A.  Nothing  at  all ;  never  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  do;  just  take  you  by  the  hand  and  lead  you  to  the 
office? — A.  Never  took  me  by  the  hand;  I  went  right  after  him. 

Q.  You  followed  him  just  like  a  dog? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  object  to  that. 

(Question  withdrawn.) 

Q.  You  followed  him  without  anv  suggestion? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  met  him  on  the  street  ana  he  started  for  the  office  and  you 
started  after  him  ? — A.  I  told  him  to  show  me  the  office. 

Q.  Why  did  you  come  to  Trinidad? — A.  I  was  called  down  here. 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  that  a  minute  ago,  did  you  ? 

(No  response.) 

Q.  Your  father  is  workinjg  on  the  side  of  the  union  men  out  on 
strike,  isn't  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  an  employee  of  the  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  asKed  to  get  information  about  the  names  of 
union  men  and  give  them  to  the  company,  weren't  you? — ^A.  Which 
names? 

Q.  Names  of  union  men  who  were  out  striking,  or  going  out  ? — A. 
Never  asked  me  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  You  were  paid  for  that,  weren't  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  nothing  about 
that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  nothing  about  it  ? — ^A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  four  of  your  countrymen  arrested  some  time  ago  t 
A.  les;  I  did. 

O.  Who  were  they? — ^A.  The  president  of  the  local — ^Valdez  local — 
ana  Frankal  Barceloni. 

Mr.  HsBRiNOTON.  Two  others  and  the  second  name  he  mentioned, 
including  the  president;  that  would  be  four. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  the  union  yourself  for  four  months,  didn't 
you  I — A.  Before  I  went  away  from  there. 

Q.  Why  did  you  quit  the  union? — ^A.  I  quit  because  I  didn't  like 
it  ray  more. 

You  didn't  like  it  any  more? — ^A.  No;  they  tried  to  kill  me. 
You  were  hired,  weren't  you,  to  quit  ? — ^A.  Huh  t 
You  were  paid  to  quit,  weren't  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  much  money  are  you  getting  now? — ^A.  I  get  all  I  make. 

Q.  Well,  how  much? — ^A.  I  make  $3  and  $4  a  day. 

Q.  $3  and  $4  a  day.  How  much  were  you  making  before  you  quit 
the  union  ? — ^A.  The  same  thing. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Before  you  quit  [speaking  to  Mr.  Costigan].  He 
didn't  understand. 

The  Witness.  Before  I  quit  the  union? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  wasn't  working  then. 

Q.  You  weren't  working  then? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  arc  getting  pleasant  trips  to  Trinidad  thrown  in  now, 
aren't  you? — A.  You  can  explain  that  better  than  I. 

Q.  You  are  getting  your  expenses  to  Trinidad  paid  every  once  in 
a  wliilo  bjr  the  Company  ?-A.  1  never  been  in  Trinidad  untU  to-day. 

Q.  Until  to-day? — A.  Yes;  and  the  other  day  from  Segundo,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  your  expenses  paid,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  going  to  nave  your  expenses  paid  to-day,  aren't 
you  ? — A.  1  don't  know  whether  they  will  or  not. 

Q.  You  don'tknowwhether  they  will  do  it  now  or  not?  Didn't  Mr. 
Perretto  say  they  would  pay  your  expenses? — A.  Mr.  Perretto  never 
spoke  to  me  at  all. 

Q.  He  never  spoke  to  you  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  speak  to  you  this  morning? — ^A.  No,  sir;  didn't 
speak  to  me  about  that — didn't  say  anything  about  that. 

Q.  What  did  he  talk  about? — ^A.  We  talked  about  our  business. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  You  have  business  with  Mr.  Perretto, 
then  ? — A.  We  never  talked  about  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  with  Mr.  Perretto  vou  talked  about  ? — ^A. 
He  said  I  was  up  there — I  was  at  that  place — that  is  all. 

Q.  And  you  are  sure  you  didn't  talk  about  anything  else? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  the  last  time  you  saw  him  nor  to-day? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  never  talked  to  me  about  that. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  this  man  ? — ^A.  About  half  an  hour. 

Q.  And  he  talked  about  the  mine  up  there  with  you  ?— A.  He  said 
*'Blow  is  your  place  ?"    That  is  all  he  asked  me. 

Q.  Did  anybody  read  over  these  questions  and  ask  you  to  answer, 
before  this  morning  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sure  about  that,  are  you  ?— A.  Never  read  them. 

Q.  Did  you  read  those  questions  and  answers? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
how  to  read  them. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  to  read  them  ? — ^A.  I  can  read  in  Italian. 

Q.  And  did  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  what  was  said  there  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Had  you  read  it  over  before  you  swore  to  it  ? — ^A.  T  didn't  read 
it  but  they  read  it  for  me. 

Q.  Who  read  it  for  you  ? — ^A.  The  fellow  who  made  that  up. 

Q.  Who  made  it  up  ? — A.  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  the  day. 

Q.  Haven't  any  memory  about  it  at  all? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
the  rirfit  day. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  month  ? — ^A.  This  month — ^last  moAth. 

Q.  Last  month  some  time?— A.  Yes,  ^Ir. 

Q,  Do  you  know  about  what  time  ? 
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Mr.  Herbington.  He  said  February. 

Q.  Did  you  say  February? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  ago  in  February — that  is  this  month? — A.  About 
three  weeks  ago. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Judge  Northcutt,  may  we  stipulate  in  the  record 
that  these  are  the  lists  furnished  by  flie  deputy  sheriff,  Mr.  Zeke 
Martin? 

(Thereupon  a  paper  was  marked  for  identification  "Miners*  Exhibit 

No.  102.'0 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Yes,  this  is  the  list  which  the  imder  sheriff,  Zeke 
Martin,  furnished  at  the  request  of  counsel  for  the  mine  workers  while 
on  the  stand. 

(Thereupon  a  paper  was  marked  for  identification  ''Miners'  Exhibit 
No.  lOS.'O 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Will  you  add  that  Mr.  Martin  ought  to  be  requested 
to  supply  the  added  information  as  to  the  State  from  which  any  of 
these  men  have  come,  within  his  knowledge  ? 

Roy  Campbell,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  State  your  name  and  business. — ^A.  Roy  Campbell;  undertaker 
and.  deputy  coroner. 

Q.  How  long  have  vou  been  deputy  coroner  ?  —A.  Since  January 
1,  1913. 

Q.  Who  is  the  coroner  at  the  present  time  ? — ^A.  A.  B.  Sipe. 

Q.  In  his  absence  you  act  in  his  stead,  do  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  How  long  has  your  principal  been  coroner — Sipe? — ^A.  Just 
tiiis  term — January  1,  1913. 

Q.  Who,  if  you  know,  was  coroner  djuring  the  preceding  two 
years  ? — A.  Albert  Lake. 

Q.  Who  keeps  the  records  of  the  coroner's  ofiice? — A.  They  are 
kept  in  the  coroner's  office,  by  the  coroner. 

Q.  Does  the  deputy  write  any  part  of  the  records  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  kept  by  the  coroner  and  the  deputy,  then? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  observe  in  the  records  many  cases  where  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury  does  not  appear  in  tnese  records.  Why  is  that  ? — A. 
Probably  there  was  no  inquest  held. 


Q.  There  was  no  inquest  held  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


These  records,  then,  do  not  contain — contain  something  other 
than  cases  where  inquests  were  held  ? — ^A.  They  contain  all  coroner's 
cases  where  they  were  accidental  or  violent  deaths. 

Q.  Thejr  contain  a  record  of  accidental  or  violent  deaths  whether 
or  not  an  inquest  was  held? — A.  Yes,  sir;  or  deaths  resulting  where 
there  was  no  doctor  called. 

Q.  I  observe  in  the  records  many  cases  where  the  verdict  is  record- 
ed, but  the  names  of  the  jurors  not  given.  Can  you  tell  me  why  that 
is  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  except  that  the  names  of  the  jurors  are  recorded 
on  the  transcript  and  that  is  filed  in  the  district  court,  so  that  a  com- 
plete record  can  be  gotten  from  the  transcript.  It  is  an  oversight  in 
not  keeping  the  jurors  in  that  book.     That  is  simply  for  reference. 
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Q.  Now,  in  the  record  you  furmshed,  running  from  January,  1911. 
to  March,  1913, 1  find  a  record  of  232  deaths.  I  find  that  only  30  of 
those  cases  contain  the  names  of  jurors  who  acted  in  the  matter.  In 
24  out  of  30  of  those  cases  I  find  one  J.  C.  Baldwin  acted  as  foreman 
of  the  jury.  Will  you  tell  me  who  J.  C.  Baldwin  is? — ^A.  Well,  he 
is  an  old  soldier,  an  old-timer,  who  has  been  in  this  county  a  sreat 
many  years.    Further  than  that  I  don't  know  anything  about  mm. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  officers  here  elected  by  the  people  to  act  as 
foreman  of  coroner's  juries  ? — A.  No.  sir 

Q.  He  has  acted — you  summon  jurors  from  the  public,  do  you  ? — 
A.  He  is  a  man  that  hasn't  much  to  do — has  plenty  of  leisure  time 
and  easily  accessible,  and  it  is  usually  easy  to  get  hold  of  him. 

Q.  Well,  during  all  of  that  time  oi  two  years,  it  appears  that  J.  C. 
Baldwin  acted  as  foreman  of  the  coroner's  jury  in  every  case  except 
six,  so  far  as  this  record  discloses. — A.  That  is  in  1911  and  1912, 
mostly,  isn't  it  ? 

Q.  1911  and  1912. — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  would  have  to  refer 
you  to  the  coroner  at  that  time.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  that 
time. 

Q.  I  find  W.  W.  Jones  acts  on  the  juries.  Who  is  he? — A.  He  is 
an  old-timer  here  also. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  a  fact  then  that  you  practically  have  a  fixed  coroner's 
jury  here,  isn't  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  that  record  was  as  unanimous  as  that,  it  would  pretty  near 
be? — A.  No,  sir;  we  have  got  a  number  of  men  that  are— that  it  is 
easy  to  get  hold  of,  and  they  have  no  particular  business  to  take  up 
theu*  time,  and  it  does  not  inconvenience  them  to  sit  on  the  jury, 
while  the  business  men  object  seriously  to  taking  up  their  time  on  the 
coroner's  jury.  It  is  awfully  hard  to  get  hold  of  them.  They  always 
beg  oflF  when  we  do  get  them  on. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  how  many  men  have  been 
killed  in  the  mines  in  this  county — accidental  deaths — in  the  last 
two  years?— A.  No;  I  wouldn't  care  to  make  an  estimate  without 
reference  to  the  records. 

Q.  Well,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  matter  and  of  the  records, 
can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  how  many  cases  during  those  two  years 
the  coroner's  jury  held  the  coal  companies  negligent  and  culpable? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ? — A.  I  have  only  been  acting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coroner's  office  one  year — a  little  over  a  year,  so  I  don't 
know  about  it  before  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any — whether A.  No,  sir;  not  without  re- 

ferringto  the  records;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  during  the  year's  time  you  don't  recall  any  verdict  of  a 
coroner's  jury  where  an  employer  was  held  negligent? — A.  I  don't 
remember  what  the  verdicts  were.  There  have  been  so  many  cases 
the  past  year  that  I  don't  remember  any  of  the  verdicts,  you  might 
say. 

Q.  You  weren't  in  office  on  the  19th  day  of  December,  1911  ?— A. 

No,  sir. 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Sipe  at  that  time  ? — A.  He  was  deputy  coroner ;  yes, 

sir. 

Q    He  was  deputy  coroner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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.  On  page  100 


[r.  CosTiGAN.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  Mr.  Sipe  has 
been  subpoenaed  to  appear  here,  and  this  gentleman  thinks  he  may 
be  here  to-day. 

The  Witness.  I  didn't  make  that  statement.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  thought  you  did.     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Q.  On  page  100  of  the  record,  containing  the  record  of  inquests 
from  January,  1911,  to  March,  1912,  I  find  tne  record  of  the  death  of 
one  Wyatt  Buckner,  age  40;  cause  of  death,  accident;  fall  of  rock. 
I  find  no  verdict  of  a  jury;  no  names  of  jurors.  I  find  this  notation : 
"Accident;  fall  of  rocK  in  mine;  internal  injuries;  pelvic  region;  no 
relatives  and  damn  few  friends." 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Is  that  notation  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  that  is  the  record. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  ordinary  and  usual  verdict  in  this  coxmty  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  in  those — in  the  cases  of  accidents  in  the  mines  we  work 
pretty  much  in  conjimction  with  the  State  mine  inspector,  and  when- 
ever ne  requests  an  inquest  held  we  hold  it,  or  if  we  think  it  is  nec- 
essary ourselves  we  hold  it;  but  we  are  not — where  he  states  that  it 
is  not  necessary,  that  he  has  made  an  examination  and  found  it  to  be 
accidental,  we  do  not  hold  an  inquest  unless  we  find  some  reason  for 
holding:  it  ourselves. 

Q.  Well,  I  imderstand,  then,  that  the  coroner  is  very  largely  gov- 
erned by  the  recommendation  of  the  State  coal-mine  inspector  as  to 
whether  or  not  inquests  will  be  held  in  coal-mining  cases  ? — A.  In 
coal-mining  cases;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  deputy  coal-mine  inspector  is  a  State  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  usually  consult  with  him  in  regard  to  accidents  before  an  inquest 
is  held. 

Q.  His  recommendation  will  very  lai^ely  determine  whether  or  not 
an  mquest  will  be  held  ? — A.  We  rely  greatly  on  his  say  so. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Who  is  that  officer  now  ? — A.  Mr.  Dalrymple. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  held  that  office? — A.  I  think  just  this  term. 

d.  How  many  years? — A.  I  don't  faiow  as  to  that. 

Mr.  NoRTHOUTT.  The  record  shows.     He  testified  in  Denver. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Where  does  he  Uve  ? — ^A.  He  Uves  in  Denver,  I  think. 

Q.  He  doesn't  investigate  these  deaths?— A.  No,  sir;  it  is  the 
deputy. 

Q.  Who  is  the  deputy  ? — ^A.  Mr.  King. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  King  Uve  ? — A.  Mr.  King  Uves  in  Trinidad. 

Q.  He  has  a  home  in  Denver,  hasn't  he? — ^A.  I  don't  know  as  to 
that. 

Q.  Does  he  investigate  every  death? — A.  He  is  supposed  to;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  does  or  not  ? — ^A.  Every  death  ? 

Q.  Due  to  accidents  of  this  character  ? — ^A.  Due  to  accidents  in  the 
mine,  yes,  sir. 

(J.  How  long  has  this  practice  been  in  force  ? — ^A.  Been  in  force 
this  year.    That  is  all  I  Know  about  it.' 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it  ?— A.  Last  year — rather,  1913. 
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Mr.  Hebbinotox.  I  stated  that  there  was  a  report  with  the  coal- 
mine inspector  on  every  case  of  death  in  the  mines,  and  it  is  filed 
with  his  annual  report. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Does  that  precede  the  comer's  in(]^uest? 

The  Witness.  Usually,  yes,  sir;  we  try  to  work  in  conjimction 
with  him. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Suppose  the  deputy  isn't  here.  What  is  the  prac- 
tice of  your  office  about  a  coroner's  inquest  ? 

The  Witness.  We  use  our  own  judgment. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Precisely.  Do  vou  mow — if  a  man  is  killed  do 
you  invariably  keep  a  record  of  that  in  your  office  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Will  you  look  up  the  matter  of  the  accidental 
death  of  William  H.  Bradley,  whicn  occurred  June  13,  1910? 

(Witness  consults  records.) 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  May  I  make  a  request  while  this  delay  is  on. 
There  is  a  witness — a  party,  more  properly  speaking — ^in  the  custody 
of  the  military  authorities  whom  we  desire  as  a  witness.  We  have 
asked  for  him,  but  thejr  decline  to  recognize  our  request,  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  they  will  honor  the  reauest  of  the  committee,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  chair  will,  tnrough  the  sergeant  at  arms, 
request  the  presence  of  one  Jeflfries — J.  D.  Jeflfries,  Mr.  Chairman. 
He  is  a  material  witness  in  our  behalf. 

The  Witness.  I  believe  I  stated  yesterday  there  were  some  of  the 
1910  records  missing,  and  this  may  be  one  of  the  cases. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

O.  Are  there  any  others  in  the  vicinity  of  June,  1913?  Do  you 
find  any  about  that  date ? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  several  here  about  that 
time. 

Q.  Give  the  nearest  dates  you  have  there  to  June  13,  and  the 
names,  please. — A.  We  have  June  12. 

Q.  Give  the  name,  please. — ^A.  Thomas  Lohan  and  Anton  Zogem. 

Q.  On  June  12?— A.  On  June  12. 

Q.  Have  you  any  right  before? — ^A.  We  have  one  on  Jime  10 — 
Daniel  Silva. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others  ?    There  is  another  on  June  10,  is  there 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  May?    But  you  have  no  record  of  William  Bradley 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  looked  at  the  index. 

Q.  You  don't  find  it  indexed  there,  do  you?  -  A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  hope  to  introduce  some  evidence  on  that  matter 
during  the  day. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  Mr.  Baldwin,  about  whom  Con- 
gressman Evans  aske<\  you,  is  a  mine  guard  or  has  acted  as  a  mine 
guard?  — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  do  vou?—  A.  Not  in  recent  years  he  has  not. 
I  don't  know  what  he  did  before  that  time. 

Q.  What  is  his  occupation  ?— A.  I  don't  think  he  does  anything 
particularly  at  this  time. 

Q.  Has  he  worked  for  any  of  the  coal  companies  in  this  section? — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  occupation  of  any  of  the  other  men  about 
whom  Conoressman  Evans  asked  you  ? — A.  Mr.  Jones,  he  has  retired. 
He  does  nothing  at  all  at  the  present  time. 
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Q.  What  fees  do  these  men  receive  for  acting  ? — A.  $2  a  day. 

Q.  On  the  coroner's  juries  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr,  Miller  ? — A.  Miller  ^  Oh,  he  is  an  old-timer  around 
here.  I  don't  know  very  much  about  him  myself.  I  don't  believe  I 
have  ever  had  him  on  one  of  my  inquests. 

Q.  He  used  to  be  frequently  on  inquests  ? — A.  I  believe  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  occupation  was  or  is  ? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 
I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  these  men  and  theu'  business, 
in  other  words,  do  you,  except  their  names  ?— A.  Some  of  them,  I  do, 
Yes;  but  not  particularly  Mr.  Miller. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  these  men  who  have  been  mine  guards  in 
these  lists  of  recent  jurors  or  coronei's'  jurors? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know  that  any  of  them  have  been  mine  guards.  They  haven't  in 
recent  years. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it? — A.  I  don't  know  what 
th^  did  previous  to  that  time. 

Qiairman  Foster.  Let  Mr.  Campbell  take  his  books  with  him. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Herrington  wanted  to 
make  a  brief  statement  about  the  law,  and  he  asked  permission 

Mr.  Herrington.  In  connection  wHh  Congressman  Evans's  inter- 
rogation of  the  deputy  coroner  in  relation  to  these  accidents  in  coal 
min^,  the  law  that  I  have  already  introduced  shows  that  the  operators 
must  give  immediate  notice  to  the  coal  mine  inspector,  by  telegram  if 
necessary,  that  an  accident  has  occurred  in  the  mine,  and  the  coal 
mine  inspector's  or  deputy  inspector's  duty  is  to  come  immediately 
to  the  place. 

Mr.  Austin.  Who  appoints  the  coal  mine  inspector  of  the  State, 
Mr.  Dalrymple  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  The  governor  does. 

Mr.  Austin.  Who  appointed  him — what  governor? 

Mr.  Herrington.  Gov.  Shafroth  first  appointed  him  and  I  flofi't 
know  whether  he  was  reappointed  or  not.  I  think  he  was,  and  the 
deputies  are  appointed  by  Dalrymple. 

Mr.  Costigan.  How  lonff  has  that  been  the  law,  Mr.  Herrington  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  That  nas  been  the  law  a  long  time,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact — Mr.  Weitzel  is  here  and  if  the  practice  isn't  as  I  say,  he 
will  say  so — that  immediately  upon  the  death  of  any  person  in  the 
mines,  the  coal-mine  inspector  is  notified  by  telegram  and  he  usually 
arrives  before  the  burial  of  the  person. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Can  you  produce  the  statute  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  Yes,  I  can.     I  will  produce  it. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Will  you  draw  attention  to  the  particular  st^ction 
of  the  statute  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  Yes,  I  will.  In  that  connection,  while  I  am 
calling  attention  to  the  jurors,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  this  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  tnere  is  a  decision  in  the  State  that  the  verdict 
of  a  coroner's  jury  can  not  be  introduced  in  evidence  for  or  against 
the  oi>erators  or  against — and  it  is  no  evidence  of  the  crime,  or  in 
civil  cases.     I  will  me  it. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Or  criminal  either,  for  that  matter. 
(Witness  excusod.) 
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Demetrio  Trujillo  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  Demetrio  Trujillo. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — ^A.  At  the  present  time  at  Morley. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  I  am  contractor  for  the  Rocky- 
Mountain  Timber  Co. 

Q.  In  the  execution  of  that  contract  do  you  have  any  business 
relations  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  them  timber  ? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  haul  ties  to  the  mine? — A.  I  haul  them  whenever  I 
receive  the  order  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Timber  Co.— some  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  you  do  deliver  props — timbers — to  them,  don't  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  the  strikers  in  carrying  out 
your  contract? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  it. — ^A.  Well,  it  was  on  the  8th  day 
of  November  I  went  down  to  Trinidad — on  some  business — stopped 
me  on  street  car  at  Starkville,  and  while  I  was  at  Starkville  I  joined 
some  of  my  friends  there  who  were  having  some  time,  and  m  the 
meantime  there  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Robert  Arguello,  who 
called  my  attention  and  made  me  some  inquiries.  This  was  the  first: 
''Well,  I  see  you  are  still  hauling  props — in  the  timber  business,"  and 
I  told  him, '  *  Yes."  ' '  You  are  scabbing, "  he  savs.  * ' I  ain't,"  I  says. 
And  then  ''You  are  hauling  props  for  the  scabs,  are  you?"  ''Yes, 
I  am,"  I  says,  and  then  he  started  to  try  to  beat  me. 

Q.  Did  they  beat  you? — ^A.  Of  course  he  didn't,  successfully. 
There  was  one  of  the  Bargas  boys  stuck  a  knife  in  his  face,  but  I 
couldn't  tell  his  name  then. 

Q.  Then  state  what  he  did. — A.  He  tried  to  beat  me,  just  the  same 
as  Barear  did — as  Arguello. 

Q.  "fliat  Bargas  or  Borgus? — ^A.  Bargas. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  state  any  other ^A.  Well,  in  just  a  moment 


else  until  I  was  pretty  well  beat.  When  I  got  up  on  the  groimd  I 
saw  quite  a  crowd  around  there.  I  fell  right  to  the  ground  and  when 
I  got  to  my  feet  I  saw  a  crowd  around  me  so  I  couldn't  see  who  else 
but  the  one  that  beat  me. 

Q.  Were  there  strikers  around  you  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  most  of  them 
were  strikers. 

Q.  Had  you  been  hauUng  the  props  to  the  Morley  mine  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  one  they  referred  to  when  they  said  ''furnishing 
to  the  scabs?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  did  this  man  say  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Said  somebody  hit  him  on  the  head.  He  don't 
know  whether  with  a  hammer  or  what;  and  felled  him  to  the  ground, 
and  he  was  beaten  up. 

Mr.  Austin.  Any  injury  left  on  his  head  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Not  very  long  ago  I  could 
notice  somewhere 

Mr.  Evans.  Did  it  break  the  skin  ? 
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The  Witness.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  Evans.  Have  to  have  it  sewed  up  ? ' 
The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Just  show  where  you  were  struck. 
The  Witness.  I  was  struck  here.     [Indicating  behind  and  a  little 
above  the  left  ear.] 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  They  struck  from  the  rear — somebody  behind  you  hit  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  that  disable  you  so  you  couldn't  work? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  went  right  on  with  your  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Costigan.  We  have  no  questions. 

C.  V.  Bates,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  your  name. — A.  C.  V.  Bates. 

Q.  Your  residence  ^— A.  Aguilar. 

Q.  Your  vocation  or  profession  ? — A.  Practicing  medicine. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  practicing  medicine  at  Aguilar  ? — A. 
Since  January  1,  last  year. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  strikers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Aguilar  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  served  them  in  your  professional  capacity? — A.  I 
have. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  the  burning  of  the  Southwestern 
tipple  and  mine  oflHice  and  post  office.  State  to  the  committee 
wnether  or  not  you  heard  any  conversation  of  parties,  and  who  they 
wore,  relative  to  an  attack  or  contemplated  attack  on  the  South- 
western properties. — A.  I  know  they  said  it  was  burned.  He  told 
me  when  it  was  burned,  the  night  it  was  burned,  that  they  went  out 
and  burned  it. 

Q.  Who  was  one  of  the  parties  ? — A.  He  was  one  that  was  in  it. 

Q.  He  was  in  the  affair? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  just  what  he  said,  and  when  you  first  talked  with  him 
about  it  ? — A.  I  talked  to  him  at  his  residence,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  burned  the  tipple  last  night  and  the  mine  office,  together. 

Q.  Go  back  a  little.  Did  you  talk  with  him  before? — A.  I  talked 
to  him  that  evening. 

Q.  Before  it  was  burned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  evenii^  that  it  was  burned? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  relative  to  their  contemplated  action? — A. 
He  said  they  was  going  out  there  and  scare  off  the  scabs. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  this  party  ?— A.  Jeffries,  J.  D. 

Q.  Is  it  J.  D.  or  D.  J.  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  J.  D. 

Q.  J.  D.  Jeffries.  Was  he  armed  at  the  time? — ^A.  I  don't  remern- 
ber  whether  he  had  a  gim  or  whether  he  said  he  was  going  after  his 
gun,  or  not. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  with  him? — ^A.  I  believe — no,  I  think  he 
came  in  by  himself.    I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Did  you  after  that  conversation  and  before  the  burning  see 
him  again? — A.  I  believe  that  all  the  time  that  I  seen  him  was  just 
the  one  time  when  he  was  talking  about  some  one  going  out  with  him. 
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He  was  lookmg  for  some  companion,  was  he  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 
Then  what  tooK  place  that  night? — A.  They  merely  left  there 
and^  went  to — they  saia  they  was  going  down  to  the  tents  and  start 
from  there. 

Q.  What  took  place  at  the  tipple  or  at  the  mine  that  night  ? — A. 
It  was  burned. 

Q.  What  was  burned? — A.  The  nine  office  and  a  part  of  the 
tipple. 

Q.  What  was  in  the  mine  office — what  was  it  used  for,  in  addition 
to  a  mine  office  1 — A.  There  was  two  living  rooms  and  the  post  office 
was  in  there. 

Q.  And  did  the  post  office  bum? — A.  It  did. 

Q.  Whatever  mail  or  (jovemment  paraphernalia  there  was  there 
burned  likewise? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Is  this  man  Jeffries  an  officer  of  the  union — local  union? — ^A. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  donH  know;  that  settles  that.  State  whether  or 
not  any  of  the  union  men  there  or  strikers  upon  any  occasion  went  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Ludlow  tent  colony? — A.  Yes,  there  were — 
several  times  there  were  a  great  many  went  down  there. 

Q.  How  did  they  go  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  went  in  an  automobile, 
sometimes  they  went  in  wagons,  and  sometimes  afoot — most  every 
way  they  coula  go. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  were  armed  ? — A.  Always — at  least 
some  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  guns  at 
any  time  ?— A.  Oh.  sometimes. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  them  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  any 
particular  one. 

Q.  Can  you  refer  to  any  particular  time  in  which  you  distributed 
guns? — A.  Well,  I  was  there  when  the  guns  were  distributed. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  guns  were  received,  or  rather  distrib- 
uted from  a  blacksmith  shop  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Tell  about  it,  please  ?— A.  The  guns  came  in  that  morning,  and 
I  went  over  there  and  they  distributed  the  euns  out  among  the 
miners,  and  also  gave  them  a  few  shells  along  with  them,  a  box  or  two, 
something  like  that.     Then  the  men  took  the  guns  out  from  there. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  Just  a  few  days  before  the  militia  came 
up — three  or  four  days. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  time  of  the  battles  of  Ludlow — the  beginning  of 
the  three  days'  war  at  Ludlow  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  the  time  they  were 
fighting  down  there. 

Q.  lou  know  the  day  of  the  week? — A.  No,  I  do  not.  It  seemed 
like  it  was  Sunday,  but  I  don't  remember  for  sure. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  You  may  inquire.     Cross-examine. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  No  questions. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  Stand  aside 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Now,  may  we  take  our  railroad  man  ? 

Pierce  Courtney,  a  witness,  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath, 
testified  as  follows : 


§: 


Examination  by  Mr.  Brewster: 

Your  name  is  Patrick  Courtney  ? — A.  Pierce  Courtney. 
Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Courtney? — A.  Trinidad. 
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Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Railroad  conductor. 

Q.  W&e  you  in  that  occupation  in  the  early  part  of  October? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  company? — A.  The  Colorado  &  Southern. 

Q.  Where  were  you,  if  you  remember,  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
7,  1913? — A.  I  was  at  Ludlow,  for  about  an  hour.  I  was  enroute 
between  Pueblo  and  Trinidad. 

Q.  And  just  what  part  of  the  Ludlow  tracks  or  station  yard  were 
you  at  on  that  afternoon? — A.  Why,  my  train  occupied  the  passing 
track. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  What  time  was  that,  now  ? 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that,  Mr.  Courtney  ? — A.  I  arrived  there 
at  2.15  p.  m. 

Mr.  NOBTHCUTT.  I  didn't  mean  that.     I  mean  the  date. 

Mr.  Brewster.  October  7. 

Q.  On  that  afternoon  did  you  hear  any  shots  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  might  tell,  now,  what  you  first  heard,  where  the  shot  ap- 
peared to  come  from,  and  what  happened. — A.  I  heard  the  report  of 
a  shot.  It  came  from  the  directions  of  Hastings.  I  climbed  to  the 
top  of  a  stock  car,  which  was  in  my  train,  and  I  saw  an  automobile  on 
what  is  known  as  the  upper  road.  *  Shortly  after  I  saw  it  they  stopped, 
and  two  men  alighted,  and  they  fired  two  or  three  shots  in  the  du*ec- 
tion  of  the  water  tank. 

Q.  Where  is  the  water  tank  ? — A.  North  end  of  the  yard ;  opposite 
the  tent  colony. 

Q.  Is  it  close  to  the  tent  colony? — A.  It  is  just  across  the  track 
from  the  tent  colony. 

Q.  About  what  tune  was  this  ?  How  long  had  you  been  there,  Mr. 
Courtney?— A.  I  should  judge  that  was  about  2.45;  between  2.46 
and  3  o'clock. 

Q.  And  the  first  shot  you  heard  came  from  what  direction? — A. 
Prom  the  direction  of  Hastings;  over  that  line.  Right  after  that — 
right  after  I  saw  these  two  shots  fired — I  saw  men  running  across  the 
track  into  that  vacant  lot,  and  they  fibred  shots  toward  the  automobile. 

Q.  Towards  the  automobile? — A.  ITiis  automobile  picked  up  and 
went  on  its  way  on  the  road  toward  Hastings.  About  that  time  we 
lelt  town. 

Q.  Was  the  first  shot  you  heard*  so  far  as  you  know,  fired  toward 
the  automobUe  ?— A.  It  came  from  the  direction  where  I  afterwards 
saw  the  automobile. 

Mr.  Brewster.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  heard  this  first  shot? — A. 
Standing  opposite  the  C.  &  S.  depot  between  tracks  3  and  4. 

Q.  And  from  that  position  you  couldn't  see  the  automobile? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  that  until  you  got  up  on  the  car  ? — ^A.  No, 

sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  men  in  the  field  in  the  open  space  out  north  and 
west  of  the  Ludlow  depot  ? — ^A.  I  did  afterwards. 

Q.  But  not  at  the  time  you  got  up  there  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  shot  came  from  that  direction.  How  do  you  know 
where  the  shot  came  or  went? — ^A.  I  said  the  soimd  came — ' — 

Q.  TTie  sound  was  from  that  direction  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Brewster.  What  direction  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Will  you  wait  until  I  get  through  ? 

Mr.  Brewster.  He  said  *'that  direction.'' 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  am  examining  him. 

Chairman  Foster.  Wait  until  he  gets  through. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  object  to  that  form  until  we  know  what  the 
direction  is. 

Mr.  Northoutt.  If  you  will  write  out  the  form,  I  wiU  study  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Witness,  when  you  got  on  the  box  car,  was  the  auto  moving 
or  had  it  stopped?— A.  It  was  then  moving. 

Q.  But  it  stopped  immediately  ? — ^A.  Shortly  after  I  first  got  sight 
of  it. 

Q.  And  some  of  the  men  got  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  fired,  you  say,  a  couple  of  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  this  time  where  were  the  men  in  the  field  ? — A.  Just  at  that 
time  about  8  or  10  of  them  came  running  across  the  C.  &  S.  track 
into  the  field. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  out  beyond  that,  farther  over  than  they  I — 
Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  show  us  the  various  locations  on  the 
plat. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  May  we  have  that  Ludlow  plat  ? 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  this  plat? — ^A.  (Witness  referring  to  plat.)  I 
diould  judge  the  focation  of  the  automobile  would  be  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  depot. 

O.  These  blocks  [referring  to  plat],  Mr.  Witness,  are  half-miles 
eacn  way.  Is  the  place  where  you  saw  them  wnere  my  pencil 
now  is  ?— A.  I  think  as  near  as  I  can  figure  it  out. 

Q.  That  is  as  near  as  you  can  locate  it? — ^A.  Yes;  it  was  right  up 
above  what  is  known  as  the  high  line  of  the  Ludlow  yard.  (Witneas 
indicates  a  place  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  20,  being  township  31  on  the  map.) 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  want  to  be  sure  about  this.  The  witness  is  not 
pointing  this  out  by  quarter  sections. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  kind  of  a  blue  print 
and  the  scale? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  I  am  well  familiar  with  the 
tracks  at  Ludlow. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Would  you  be  able  to  mark  definitely  on  this 
plat  where  that  automobile  was  at  that  time  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  blue 
print. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  You  can  tell  it  better. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  don't  know  where  on  this  map  the  crest  of 
this  hill  is  along  the  road,  do  you  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  are  sort  of  simply  guessing  at  it  the  best 
way  you  can. 

Q.  Look  at  it  from  the  Beer  Station,  regardless  of  the  plat — how 
far  north  of  the  Beer  Station  is  it? — A.  I  coiddn't  tell.  There  is  a 
hill  or  mountain  that  stands  between  the  mountain  and  that  point  of 
the  road. 

S.  Had  they  crossed  that  mountain  or  hill  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
r.  CosTiGAN.  The  automobile  ? 
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The  Witness.  They  were  on  the  north  side  of  it. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  They  were  on  the  north  side  of  it  at  the  time  that 
lie  saw  them. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Locate  it  from  the  raihoad  station. 

Q.  You  say  southwesterly  from  the  station?— A.  A  Httle  south 
of  west  from  the  station,  it  would  be,  on  that — what  is  known  as  the 
high  road  or  the  upper  road. 

Q.  And  at  the  time  of  or  immediately  after  the  shot  was  heard, 
you  saw  them  coming  out  of  the  miners'  camp  across  the  railroad  ? — 
A,   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  seen  no  people  previous  to  that  time  up  in  here  [indi- 
cating on  plat]  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  people  down  in  here  [pointing  to  a  point  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  20,  aforesaid,  and 
southwest  of  the  C.  &  S.  E.  Railroad]  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  C.  &  S.  E.  Raiboad  is  on  a  fill,  along  through  this  ground 
here,  is  it  not  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  pretty  high  fill  ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  persons  had  been  down  below  that  railroad  track  on  the 
eround  you  could  not  have  seen  them  from  where  you  weret — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  date  was  this  ? 

The  Witness.  October  7. 

By  Mr.  CkwTiOAN  : 

Q.  All  you  know  as  to  the  origin  of  this  shot  was  that  it  sounded 
as  though  it  were  fired  from  a  point  either  at  the  automobile  or 
between  you  and  the  automobile  f— A.  Yes;  west  of  the  depot. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  the  ground  at  that  point A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  raih*oad  fiill — I  mean,  lying  between  you  and 
the  automobile,  the  automobile  was  on  high  ground,  was  it  not? — 
A.  Higher  than  the  Ludlow  yard;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  high  as  the  railroad — top  of  the  railroad  fill,  was  it  not  I — 
A.   Yes. 

Q.  But  the  ground  between — when  I  say  ^*  railroad  fill,"  I  mean 
the  fill  of  the  C.  &  S.  E.  ?— A.  I  understand. 

Q.  The  OTound  between  the  C.  &  S.  E.,  and  where  the  automobile 
was  is  mu^  lower,  is  it  not  ? — ^A.  Not  at  the  point  where  I  saw  the 
automobile. 

Q.  But,  I  say,  between  them — between  that  point  and  the  railroad 
track  the  ground  is  lower  ? — ^A.  I  say  not  from  the  point  where  I  first 
saw  the  automobile. 

O.  On  the  Hue  was  where  vou  first  saw  them  ? — A.  It  slopes  grad- 
uauy  up,  if  you  understand  the  ground,  or  know  the  ground,  you  wffl 
understand  the  point  better  by  my  saying  that  they  were  just  above 
what  is  known  as  the  high-line  storage  tracks,  alongside  of  the  C.  ft 
S.  E.  main  line.    That  was  the  point  where  I  saw  the  machine. 

O.  But  all  the  country  lying  south  of  that  between  the  wagon  road 
and  the  C.  &  S.  E.  is  much  lower  than  the  C.  &  S.  E.  tracks  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  lower  ? — ^A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  state  exactly. 

Q.  WeD,  approximately. — ^A.  It  runs  oflF  gradually  onto  the  fill  of 
the  C.  &  S.  to  a  fill  of  about  30  or  40  feet. 

Q.  Approximately  what  is  the  height  of  the  overhead  bridge  above 
the  Colorado  &  Southern  right  of  way? — ^A.  I  should  judge  25  feet. 
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[.  Twenty-five.     Don't  it  run  more  than  that  ? — ^A.  Possibly. 
[.  Twenty-five. 

'.  Sutherland.  Twenty-two  feet  is  the  standard  overhead,  is  it 
nott 

The  WiTNBSs.  I  couldn't  say.     I  know  it  clears  a  man  well  on  a 
hi^h  car. 
Mr.  Sutherland.  Twenty-two  feet  is  the  standard. 
Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  This  is  at  least  that,  or  more. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.^  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  a  shot  fired  from  where  you  saw  the  auto- 
mobile toward  the  water  tank  would  be  fired  directly  toward  the  tent 
colony,  would  it  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes;  and  the  first  shot  you  heard,  which  caused  you  to  go  up 
where  you  could  see,  came  from  the  direction  of  Hastings,  did  it  not  ?— 
A.  The  sound  came  from  the  direction  of  Hastings;  yes. 

Q.  Yes.  It  didn't  come  from  the  valley  between  you  and  the  high 
Hne,  did  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Albert  W.  Brown,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?    A.  At  present  in  Hastiness. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  residing  in  the  State  of  Colorado  I  -  A, 
For  thirty  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  vocation? — A.  Peace  officer  and  deputy 
sheriff. 

Q.  Are  you  located  at  Hastings? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  wei  e  you  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  ?  — 
A.  The  first  half  of  October  I  was  in  Walsenburg  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  some  experience  with  the  striking 
miners  down  in  Aguilar  and  tell  when  it  was  A.  I  don't  it  was 
on  the  11th  of  October.  I  went  to  Aguilar  on  some  business. 
Was  anyone  with  you  ?  —A.  Yes;  Mr.  W.  A.  Porter. 
].  Tell  the  committee  of  youi  experience  ?  —A.  We  were  going 
from  the  town  of  Aguilar  up  to  the  Empire  Mine  about  11  o'dock. 
We  got  up  within  a  snort  distance  of  the  mine  office,  in  fact  along  the 
road,  where  the  Empire  houses  stand,  and  someone  called  to  us  to 
stop.  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  and  they  said  stop;  so  we  did 
so,  and  there  was  quite  a  number  of  men  probably  twenty-five  to 
thirty,  possibly  more  ~  came  out  from  behind  these  houses,  and  as  we 
turned  around,  coming  from  behind  us,  was  another  batch  of  men, 
and  they  fiied  a  few  snots  over  our  heads,  and  displayed  revolvers, 
and  we  stood  and  waited  until  they  came  up  within  a  few  feet  of  us, 
and  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  and  they  said  the  marshal 
wanted  to  see  us,  and  I  said,  very  well,  I  know  the  marshal  and  he 
knows  us,  we  are  officers  as  well  as  he  is,  and  if  he  has  any  business 
with  us  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  it;  send  for  him  to  come  up 
here  as  we  want  to  go  to  the  mine  on  some  business.  They  said,  no; 
jthat  they  wanted  us  to  come  down  town  with  them.  I  said,  *^Very 
well,  we  will  go  down  to  town  with  you.*'  We  started  down  the 
railroad  track  and  made  only  a  few  steps,  two  or  three,  when  a 
number  of  them  grabbed  me  oy  the  arms  and  clothes  and  someone 
came  up  from  behind  - 1  had  a  revolver  in  my  pocket    someone 
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came  up  from  behind  and  took  the  revolver  out  of  my  pocket,  and 
after  that  someone  struck  me  on  the  side  of  the  head 

Q.  What  with?— A.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Porter  it  was  a  revolver. 

Q.  He  was  standing  by  you? — A.  He  was  standing  behind  me, 
of  course,  I  could  not  see.  But  it  cut  through  my  hat  and  on  the 
side  of  my  head.  Almost  immediately  after  that  I  was  hit  in  the  back 
of  the  head  with  something  that  felt  Uke  a  rock—  of  course,  I  could 
not  see  what  it  was,  but  it  felt  that  way  to  me.  We  walked  on  then — 
it  stunned  me  considerably,  but  I  didn't  go  down  under  the  blow. 
We  walked  on  down  about  half  way  from  there,  this  crowd  was,  to 
Musgrave's  saloon;  that  is  where  we  left  the  main  street,  and  went 
over  to  the  raitoad.  About  half  way  down  that  street  we  met  Mr. 
Davis,  the  marshal,  and  talked  with  him,  and  he  advised  me  to  get 
out  of  town.  I  told  him  that  if  we  could  not  attend  to  the  business 
that  we  came  there  to  look  after,  we  might  just  as  well  go.  The  crowd 
increased  in  size  as  we  walked  down  the  street,  and  we  walked  down 
as  far  as  the  hotel;  stopped  there  and  got  our  overcoats,  and  then 
went  on  to  the  livery  stable.  I  believe  that  the  Uvery  stable  is  known 
as  Jones's.  From  mere  we  secured  an  automobile,  and  the  marshal 
went  with  us ;  and  we  went  through  the  bam  to  the  rear,  where  he  had 
the  machine  brought  to,  and  got  into  the  machine  and  rode  down  the 
alley  to  the  road  turning  nortn,  and  Mr.  Davis  went  out  as  far  as  the 
north  edge  of  town  ana  then  left  us,  and  we  went  on  to  Walsenburg. 
While  we  were  waiting  for  the  automobile  in  the  Uvery  stable,  Mr.  Davis 
tried  to  get  a  doctor  to  dress  my  head,  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
one,  and  while  we  were  going  down  the  alley  from  the  Uvery  stable  to 
where  we  struck  the  road  going  north,  I  saw  several  men  with  rifles 
in  their  hands  back  in  the  cross  street. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  men  around  you  there  at  the  time  you  were 
struck,  armed?— A.  Yes;  quite  a  number  of  them — in  ract,  the 
majority  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  encounters  during  the  strike  ? — A.  Not 
of  that  character;  no.  I  saw  some  of  the  trouble  aroimd  Ludlow 
during  the  last  few  days — that  is,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  October. 

Q.  You  saw  those  battles  ?— A.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoETHCUTT.  I  wanted  to  establish  the  fact  that  you  had  seen 
it.  There  has  been  so  much  testimony  on  these  battles  that  I  am 
not  e:oin£:  to  interrogate  this  witness  about  it.  If  the  committee 
wante  to  interrogate  Sim  they  can. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  been  in  Las  Animas  County  ? — ^A.  Why,  I 
have  been  Uving  in  Las  Animas  County  for  the  past  seven  years  con- 
stantly. I  have  been  in  Las  Animas  County  more  or  less  for  the 
last — let's  see — ^my  first  trip  to  Las  Animas  County  was  in  1890. 
At  that  time  I  was  deputy  United  States  marshal. 

Q.  Under  Marshal  Israel  ?— A.  No,  sir;  under  Gen.  Jones. 

Q.  You  were  under  Israel  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Costig an  : 

Q.  Were  you  armed  on  the  day  you  went  to  Aguilar? — ^A.  I  had 
a  revolver. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Porter  was  armed  ? — ^A.  Yes;  he  had  a  revolver. 

3.  Who  is  Mr.  Porter? — ^A.  He  is  the  man  who  was  here  working 
i  me  at  the  time. 
Q.  Was  he  a  deputy  sheriff? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Was  he  a  Baldwin-Felts  man  ? — A.  He  was  with  that  agency; 
yes. 

Were  you  connected  with  that  agency  ? — A.  Yes. 
Are  you  now  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  else  was  with  you  that  day? — A.  No  one;  just  us  two. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Porter  go  to  Aguilar  expecting  trouble  or  seek- 
ing it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  your  fire  arms  in  evidence — carried  in  your  hip  pocket — 
were  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  no  rifles  with  you  ? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  Baldwin-Felts  agency  ? — A. 
Since,  a  year  ago  last  December. 

Q.  You  were  emploved  here,  were  you — I  mean  your  employment 
began  in  Trinidad  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  other  men  here  who  are  in 
that  agency  or  were  employed  by  it  and  who  were  active  during_the^ 
strike  trouble  ?— A.  Well,  Mr.  Belk,  Mr.  Belcher,  Mr.  A.  C.  Felts, 
was  here  at  different  times  for  a  day  or  two 

Q.  Was  Mr.  I^arson  also  ? — A.  Larson  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Mr.  Fulton  ?— A.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Fulton  was  connected  with 
tiiem. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Fulton  ?  —A.  I  know  a  man  by  that  name. 

Q.  He  18  rather  fair  with  light  hair. — A.  I  say  he  may  have  been, 
but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now  the  Mr.  Porter  to  whom  you  refer  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Porter? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  G.  E.  Hunt  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  connected  with  them  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  or 
not  at  present:  I  think  he  was  at  one  time. 

Q.  During  tne  trouble  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  R.  S.  Bradley? — A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  his  comiection. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  W.  H.  Cunningham? — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 
I  told  you  all  I  know  that  were  actually — there  might  have  be«i 
Offers,  but  if  so  I  did  not  know  them. 

Q.  Are  you  under  indictment  at  this  time  for  murder? — ^A.  There 
is  an  information  filed  in  the  district  court. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  For  murder? 

The  WrrNESs.  Not  for  murder;  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  What  is  the  charge  ? 

A    1  don't  know  that  I  could  give  you  the  exact 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  The  information  would  be  the  best  evidence. 

M>.  CosTiGAN.  Certainly,  but  the  witness  knows. 

A.  It  is  an  assault  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you,.Zeke  Martin,  the  under-sheriff,  Frank 
Tuheo,  and  W.  D.  Thatcher  are  not  now  under  indictment  in  the 
district  court,  the  charge  being  murder  ? — A.  As  I  said  before,  we 
are  under  indictment,  but  my  imderstanding  is  that  it  is  not  mur- 
der, it  is  assault  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Did  the  party  die? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  haven't  got  a  copy  of  the  information  with  you,  have 
you? — A.  No,  sir,  I  haven't. 
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Q.  I  am  not  personally  informed  about  this,  I  am  merely  asking. 
you. — A.  That  is  my  recollection.  # 

Q.  You  did  kill  a  man  on  one  occasion,  did  you  not? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  are  the  A.  W.  Brown  who  was  deputy  sheriff  at  Bowen  ? — 
A.    1  es,  sir. 

O.  Well,  now,  you  were  charged  with  killing  a  man  and  tried  ? — 
A.  No,  sir,  I  was  never  chained  and  tried  for  kulinga  man  in  Bowen. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  experience  i—A/There  was  a  maa 
killed  there,  but  I  never  was  chained  with  killing  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  A.  W.  Brown  who  was  deputy  sheriff 
there? — ^A.  I  do  not — ^I  don't  remember  of  my  ever  having  been 
tried — I  was  never  tried  that  I  remember  of — I  don't  know  whether 
there  is  any  record  of  that  or  not. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Clinton  A.  Robinson,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Noethcutt: 

Where  do  you  reside? — ^A.  Hastings,  Colo. 

What  are  you  doing  there  ? — A.  I  am  camp  marshal. 

You  were  there  on  the  28th  day  of  October,  1913  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  present  when  Angus  Alexander  was 
killed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  killed  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  killed  him? — ^A.  I  have  since  learned  his  name  is  Jim 
Bicouvaris. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  party? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  under  indictment  for  the  killing  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  is  his  uationaUty  ? 

The  Witness.  Greek. 

Q.  Just  state  the  drcumstances  of  that  killing  as  briefly  as  you 
can.— A.  On  the  morning  of  October  28  we  started  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  from  Hastings  nearly  to  the  top  of  No.  4  canyon  and  we 
saw  three  men — that  is  all  I  saw. 

Q.  What  were  you  going  there  for? — ^A.  To  meet  the  Berwind 
men. 

Q.  Had  you  been  directed  so  to  do  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  given  any  direction  as  to  how  you 
would  identify  these  men  when  you  met  them. — A.  We  were  wear- 
ing  white  bandages  around  our  ^. 

Q.  How  about  the  Berwind  men  ?— A.  They  were  to  wear  the  same. 
These  men  that  we  saw  were  also  wearing  white  bandages,  and  we 
asked  them  if  they  were  the  Berwind  men,  and  they  said  they  were,. 
At  that  time  we  were  about  200  yards  from  them,  I  think,  and  as  we 
had  advanced  to  them  and  got  closer  we  asked  them  again  if  they 
were  the  Berwind  men,  and  they  told  us  they  were;  and  when  we 
got  75  yards  away  we  asked  them  again,  and  they  said  yes,  and  at 
this  time  this  big  fellow  turned  around  and  spoke  in  a  foreign  tongue 
to  some  men,  and  I  said  to  the  boys,  ''Let  s  drop  back,  because  I 
don't  think  they  are  Berwind  men,''  and  one  of  the  boys — ^Angus 
Alexander — says,  "You  wait,  and  I  will  go  and  see,"  and  he  ad- 
vanced a  little  closer,  and  at  that  time  one  of  our  party  there  says, 
''Don't  fire,  we  are  Hastings  men." 
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Q.  He  called  that  to  them  t — A.  Yes.  And  he  says — this  big  fel- 
low,- the  one  that  seemed  to  be  the  leader— ^he  says,  "We  are  Ber- 
wind,''  and  at  that  time  he  fired  from  his  hip  with  a  saddle  gun  or  a 
carbine  of  some  kind — I  don't  know  the  make  of  it — and  the  minute 
he  fired,  jast  the  instant,  I  judge  there  were  about  50  shots  fired  at 
the  first  volley,  and  this  fellow  -fiigus  fell.  Then  they  began  to  cross- 
fire us  and  we  started  back  down  the  hill. 

Q.  Where  did  the  bullet  strike  Alexander? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  I 
didn't  examine  him. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  examine  the  body? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
did. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  How  many  men  were  up  there  ? — A.  Eight. 

Q.  There  were  about  50  shots  and  you  were  all  in  plain  sight  of 
these  men? — A.  Yes;  they  fired  in  volleys. 

Q.  How  many  bullets  took  effect? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Welly  this  must  have  been  an  accident — 50  men  just  hit  one 
man  with  one  bullet? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not;  it 
may  have  been  poor  marksmanship.     Anyway  they  got  him. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

p.  It  was  a  pretty  bad  accident  for  Alexander ?^--A.  Yes;  I 
think  so. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  this? — A.  I  jud^e  along  6  o'clock, 
somewhere  aroimd  there,  it  may  have  been  a  httle  after,  I  don't 
exactly  remember. 

Q.  In  the  morning  ? — ^A.  In  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more  than  the  three  men  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — ^A.  That  is  all  I  saw. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed  ? — ^A.  Those  three  that  I  saw  were  armed 
with  Winchesters;  then  I  could  see  rifle  barrels  in  the  scrub  oak  up 
there— the  scrub  oak  was  about  that  high  [witness  indicatmg  by 
holding  his  hand  in  front  of  him  about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the 
stenographer's  desk  and  opposite  to  his  own  chest].  And  just  as  he 
come — ^I  don't  know  what  he  said,  because  I  retreated  back — the 
rifles  come  up  through  the  scrub  oak  and  they  poured  a  volley 

Q.  How  far  were  tne  rifles  away  ? — A.  From  us  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  judge  about  75  yards. 

Q.  You  only  saw  three  men  in  the  open  ? — ^A.  That  is  all  I  saw  on 
the  start;  as  soon  as  the  firing  commenced  I  only  saw  the  one  that 
stood  up  there. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  he  was  the  one  that  killed  Alexander? — ^A.  I 
don't  say  that  he  was  the  one  that  killed  Alexander*  I  say  he  was 
the  man  that  fired  the  first  shot  and  Alexander  fell  immediately; 
there  were  so  many  shots  fired  I  could  not  say  who  hit  him;  they 
were  just  Hke  snapping  your  fingers. 

Q.  Alexander  fell  when  the  volley  was  fired? — A.  It  was  all  in 
the  same  instant,  but  this  man  fired  point  blank  at  him. 

Q.  Well,  there  were  some  others  fired  point  blank  at  him  ? — ^A. 
There  were  about  10,000  shots  that  morning. 
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Q.  And  it  was  very  hard  to  tell  who  was  guilty  of  the  killing? — 
A.  I  can  not  only  tell  the  man  that  was  doing  the  leading. 

Q.  Did  vou  say  he  fell  after  the  volley  was  fired  ? — ^A.  I  said  as 
this  man  fired  the  first  shot  and  the  other  came  just  in  an  instant 
like  that  [indicating  by  snapping  his  finger],  and  tnen  he  fell. 

Q.  The  volley  was  foed  the  instant  after  the  single  shot  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Alexander  fell  just  at  that  time — when  the  volley  was 
fired — ^is  that  what  you  mean  ? — ^A.  It  was  all  done  in  just  an  in- 
stant, all  the  shooting. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  The  single  shot,  the  volley,  and  the  fall  were  practically  simul- 
taneous. Any  party  in  the  crowd  would  be  guilty.  Not  only  the 
fellow  who  fired  the  shot  but  the  others. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q^IIow  far  was  Alexander  standing  from  you  when  he  was  shot  t — 
A.  Why,  I  should  judge  40  or  50  yards,  something  like  that,  I  don't 
know  the  exact  distance. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  and  where  was  he  ? — A.  When  ? 

Q.  When  he  fell. — A.  Well,  I  was  just  below  him  and  he  was  just 
above  me. 

Q.  He  was  on  higher  ground  than  vou  were  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  scrub  oak  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  an  old  tree  which  has  fallen 
across  the  arroya  at  the  head  of  No.  4  canyon;  I  stood  by  that. 

Q.  Did  you  file  the  charge  against  Jim  the  Greek  under  which  he 
was  arrested  ? — A.  I  believe  I  cud. 

Q.  Judge  Northcutt  is  the  prosecutor  in  that  case,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  That  is  true. 

Q.  The  man  has  not  been  tried  yet  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  testified  in  the  criminal  court  yet  i — ^A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  said  it  might  have  been  a  little  after  6  or  about  6  o'clock. 
Might  it  have  been  a  little  before  6  ? — A.  I  could  not  exactly  say  as 
to  the  time. 

Q.  It  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  6  o'clock  ? — ^A.  Yes. 


Q.  On  the  morning  of  October  28  ?— A.  Yes. 


Now  was  it  dark  or  light? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  light  enough  to 
see  plainly — ^well,  we  could  see  all  over  the  hill,  it  was  snowmg  a 
little  at  that  time,  and  that  made  it  lighter. 

Q.  How  hard  was  it  snowing? — A.  At  that  time  not  so  very  hard, 
but  in  about  a  half  an  hour  it  snowed  very  hard. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  very  hard  ? — ^A.  I  say  it  was  not  snow- 
ing very  much  at  6  o'clock  or  at  the  time  we  met  these  men;  in  half 
an  Jioiu*  it  was  snowing  harder  than  at  that  time. 

How  much  snow  was  on  the  ground  ? — A.  At  that  time  ? 
Yes. — ^A.  It  had  just  commenced  to  snow  at  that  time. 
How  long  had  it  been  snowing,  would  you  say? — ^A.  I  would 
not  judge  over  20  minutes. 

Q.  Now  you  said  you  were  going  up  to  meet  the  men  from  Ber- 
wind?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  you  going  to  do  with  the  men  from  Berwind  ? — ^A. 
We  was  going  to  join  forces  with  them  to  try  to  keep  them  from 
doing  what  they  did. 
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3.  To  keep  who  from  doing  what  tliey  did? — A.  To  keep  the 
low  men  from  shoo  tine  at  us,  whicli  they  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  machine  gun  with  you,  a  rapid-firing  gun  ^ — A. 
No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  one  with  the  Berwind  men  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  never  seen  them. 

Q.  You  didn't  meet  them  that  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  part  of  your  plan  to  place  a  rapid-firing  gun  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  fire  into  the  tent 
colony  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  had  not  heard  of  that? — A.  No,  sir;  the  machine  gun  had 
never  been  on  the  hill  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  have  not  talked  it  over  with  anybody  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  charge  of  this  party^  or  just  one  of  the  men  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  was  m  charge  or  not;  I  was  not 
entitled  to  be  in  charge  of  thetn. 

Q.  Who  was  ? — A.  There  was  no  one  in  particular. 

Q.  You  were  just  a  volunteer? — A.  A  volunteer. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  other  volunteers? — A.  How  did  we  get 
them? 

Q.  How  was  your  party  made  up  ? — A.  It  was  made  up  of  our  men 
we  had  there. 

Q.  Did  vou  get  up  in  the  morning  and  call  each  other  and  start 
oflf A.  No;  we  were  called  at  3  o'clock. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  The  man  that  called  me  was  Jim  Haines. 


Q.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  A  civil  engineer. 
Q.  Is  -       -  - 


he  a  deputy  sheriflF? — A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  come  witii  me, 
either. 

Q.  Is  he  employed  by  the  company  ? — A.  He  is. 


Q.  As  a  civil  engineer  ? — ^A.  Yes. 


How  long  has  he  been  employed  by  the  company? — A.  I  don't 
know;  ever  since  I  have  been  tnere. 

Q.  As  long  as  vou  have  ? — A.  He  was  here  when  I  came. 

Q.  How  long  nave  vou  been  with  the  company?— A.  About  six 
years  I  have  been  with  the  company — I  have  not  been  marshal  aA 
of  that  time.  I  have  been  marsnal  10  months,  and  previous  to  that 
I  was  with  tihie  Western  Stores  Co.  in  Hastings. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Haines  has  been  Uving  at  Hastings  all  that  time  I — 
A.  I  think  he  went  up  to  Walsenburg  for  some  time,  and  came  back. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  crest  of  the  hill  where  you  were  to  meet  the  men 
from  Berwind,  from  the  Ludlow  tent  colony?  I  am  referring  now 
to  the  east  end  of  it,  which  overlooks  the  tent  colony. — A.  I  gpess 
three  miles  and  a  quarter ;  I  beUeve  they  call  it  3  miles  from  Hastings. 

Q.  I  mean  from  the  east  end  of  the  hill  overlooking  Ludlow. — 
A.  Oh.  I  judge  it  is  about  a  mile  or  more  from  where  the  road  comes 
arouna  by  the  brewery.    You  mean  that  hill  back  up  there  ? 

Q.  I  mean  the  hill  that  you  were  on. — ^A.  Yes.  You  see  we  didn't 
go  to  the  point. 

Q.  So  il  you  had  been  to  the  point,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  shot 
to  Ludlow  camp? — A.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough  if  we  had 
been  there  and  wanted  to  shoot  into  the  camp. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Haines  tell  you  why  you  were  called  to  get  up  at  3 
o'clock? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  get  up  and  go  and  get  your  rifle  ? — A.  He  told 
me  I  was  wanted  at  the  office. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  the  office? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  there? — ^A.  I  don't  remember.  The  superintendent 
was  there,  and  I  think  Mr.  Rose  was  there;  I  don't  just  remember  who 
was  there. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  said,  and  by  whom  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Cameron  told  me 
th&t  we  were  to  meet  them  men  out  there  and  for  us  to  get  up  and  meet 
them. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  you  were  to  do — take  your  rifles  along? — A. 
He  didn't  say  that;  but  we  had  our  rifles  all  the  time. 

Q.  When  you  were  called  were  you  asked  to  bring  your  rifle  ? — ^A. 
Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  When  you  were  asked  to  go  on  the  hill  did  anybody  suggest 
that  you  take  your  rifles  ?  A.  No;  they  did  not;  because  every  time 
we  got  ourselves  out  of  the  canon  we  heard  a  shot  and  it  became  sec- 
ond nature  with  us  to  take  our  rifles. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  know  what  you  were  going  on  the  hill  for  except 
to  meet  some  men  from  Berwind? — A.  That  was  so.  There  had 
been  rumors  that  they  were  going  to  shoot  us  up,  but  we  didn't  know 
it  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  there  were  some  rumoi's  that  you  were  going  to  shoot  them 
up  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  heard  the  same  thing. 

Q.  You  helped  circulate  them  ?  —A.  Not  very  much,  because  I 
wasn't  anxious  to  meet  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  stated  that  your  people  were  going  to  clean 
out  the  tent  colony  at  Ludlow?— A.  No,  sir;  1  did  not,  because  we 
could  not.  We  had  no  intention  of  going  down  there  and  firing  on 
women  and  children;  we  had  a  little  leeUng  left. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  word  from  Berwind  yourself  that  morning  ? — A. 
No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  a  Mr.  Rose  meeting  with  you  in  the  office  that  morning 
about  3  o'clock  ?— A.  He  has  an  office  there,  but  he  was  not  called  to 
the  meeting. 

Q.  Whd  is  he? —A.  He  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Colorado  & 
Southeastern  Railroad. 

Q.  Is  he  a  deputy  sheriff  ?— A.  I  don't  think  he  is;  no. 

Q.  And  he  didn't  go  up  on  the  hill  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  party  that  was  on  the  hill  ? — A.  Well,  there 
was  Angus  Alexander,  Adolphus  Chavis,  Swank,  and  mvself,  Harry 
Rinker,  Bundy  Price,  G.  Flemings,  and  Johnson — I  don't  remember 
what  his  first  name  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  orders  to  shoot  to  kill  that  morning? — A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  rive  any? — A.  No,  sir. 

O.  What  did  you  do  when  the  shooting  began,  did  you  shoot 
back? — ^A.  I  stood  there  and  looked  at  them  for  a  second;  I  thought 
they  was  firing  on  us  by  mistake,  and  a  bullet  hit  that  log  and  I 
thought  it  was  no  mistake  then,  so  after  that  I  dropped  back  until  I 
could  talk  to  them  and  the  further  I  dropped  back  the  more  they  shot. 
You  didn't  care  to  be  in  the  line  of  fire,  did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

And  then  that  was  the  reason  that  you  did  not  stay  there A. 

I  stayed  there  until  they  fired  the  third  volley;  I  thought  they  had 
fired  bv  mistake  after  they  had  stated  what  they  had. 
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Q.  After  they  had  fired  two  shots  there  was  no  Question  about 
whether  they  were  shooting  by  mistake  or  not  ? — A.  No,  it  was  time 
then  for  me  to  get  away. 

Q.  Did  you  shoot  back  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  anybody  shoot  back  ? — ^A.  None  of  my  men  that  I  saw  fired 
a  shot  that  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  threw  yourself  on  your  face  and  the  rest  backed 
out? — ^A.  I  did  not;  no. 

Q.  Now  how  far  away  were  these  men  when  they  started  the  shoot- 
ing ?  — A.  How  far  away  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Of  course  the  eight  men  were  scattered  out;  I  don't 
know  how  far  some  of  them  were;  I  was  about  76  yards  hays^lf ;  some 
may  have  been  farther  or  closer — I  don^t  know  the  exact  position. 

Q.  Who  was  closer  than  you? — ^A.  Alexand?r  and  I  think  Harry 
Rinker  was. 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  about  40  yards  ahead  of  them  ? — A.  I  said 
I  was  about  40  yards  from  Alexander  wh?n  he  fell. 

Q.  Was  he  ahead  of  you  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  between  you  and  the  man  who  fired  ? — A.  Nearly  on  the 
line  with  us — not  quite. 

Q.  Were  you  advancing  single  file  up  the  canon  ? — A.  We  scattered 
out;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  scattered  out  after  Alexander  had  been  hit,  were 
you  ? — ^A.  Well,  up  to  that  time  we  were  bunched  pretty  well  close 
together.  As  soon  as  we  seen  these  men  at  first,  tnen  we  scattered 
out  so  that  we  would  not  all  be  in  one  bimch. 

Q.  You  say  you  scattered  out  when  you  saw  the  men  ? — A.  When 
we  first  saw  these  men  we  divided  up  a  Uttle  bit. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  thought  they  were  your 
friends  ? — A.  Yes,  after  thev  told  us. 

Q.  After  th(»y  told  you  they  were  your  friends  you  scattered  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now  who  did  the  talking? — A.  I  guess  all  the  boys  had  some- 
thing to  say. 

Q.  How  far  apart  wer3  you? — A.  I  don't  know  how  far  apart,  we 
weren't  over  10  or  15  feet  apart. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  men  who  did  the  shooting?— A. 
Wlien  they  opened  the  volley  I  was  about  75  yards  from  them. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  you  had  been  talking  to  them  ? — A.  That  was 
before  w?  came  up  to  them.     W?  talked  to  them  as  W3  advanced. 

Q.  How  far  away  when  you  wer3  talking  to  them? — A.  About  200 
yards. 

Q.  You  talked  at  600  feet  ? — A.  Around  there. 

Q.  And  you  all  talked  with  them  at  this  time? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  all  of  them  did  or  not;  several  of  them  did,  and  they  gave  us 
aU  the  same  answer. 

Q.  Now,  this  was  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  while  the  snow 
was  flying? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  men  were  you  to  meet  from  Berwind? — A. 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many  men? — A.  I  don't  know;  they  didn't 
tell  us  how  many  men. 

Q.  What  were  their  names  ? — ^A.  Who  ? 

Q.  The  people  from  Berwind. — ^A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  You  know,  don't  you? — ^A.  I  don't  know  the  names — I  have 
saw  them  several  tunes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  names  of  any  of  themt — A.  No;  I  never 
asked  the  boys  theh*  names. 

Q.  Had  you  not  seen  them  before  that  morning? — A.  I  didn't 
see  them  that  morning-  I  have  seen  them  several  times. 

Q.  Weren't  you  told  the  names  and  given  the  description  of  the 
people  so  you  would  recognize  them  when  you  saw  them  ? — ^A.  I  knew 
a  good  many  of  the  boys,  but  I  did  not  know  their  names, 

Q.  Was  it  customary  at  that  time  for  the  guards  to  wear  white 
bandages  aroimd  their  arms  ? — A.  Before  that;  yes,  we  agreed  to  that. 

Q.  How  long  had  that  been  true? — A.  I  judge  about  possibly  two 
weeks. 

Q.  Did  the  men  that  you  met  have  these  bandages  ? — A.  The  ones 
that  I  saw  did,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Noethcutt. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  point  out  to  any  one  where  Alexander  was 
shot  ? — ^A.  I  have  been  up  there  a  time  or  two. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  pointed  it  out  to  the  civil  engineers 
who  made  a  chart  or  a  plat  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — A.  Mr.  Haines. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  clothes  did  Jim  the  Greek  have  on  that  morning  ? — 
A.  He  had  a  Ught  suit  and  a  Ught  cap. 

Q.  Could  you  describe  it  more  particularly  than  that? — ^A.  Why, 
it  was  not  exactly  the  color  of  that  one  [referring  to  suit  worn  by 
John  R.  Lawson],  but  something  on  the  color  of  uiat  one — it  had  a 
broader  stripe — that  is  as  near  as  the  color  as  anything  I  have  seen. 

By  Mr.  Noethcutt: 
Q.  Do  you  know  his  size? — A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Was  he  as  big  a  man  as  Lawson? — ^A.  I  judged  him  to  be  6 
fiettall. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Is  this  the  man  known  as  Jim  the  Greek  that  you  have  been 
testifying  about? — ^A.  Yes;  he  went  by  that  name. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  You  recognized  him  as  such,  didn't  you? — ^A.  The  reason  I 
looked  at  him  very  close  that  morning  I  tried  to  figure  him  out  as  one 
of  the  men  I  knew. 

Q.  You  didn't  recognize  him  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  never  saw  him 
before.  . 

Q.  Who  told  you  it  was  Jim  the  Greek  ? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  heard 
his  name  until  he  came  down  from  Denver. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  it  was  the  man — ^how  did  you  happen  to 
make  that  charge  ? — ^A.  Why,  I  did  not 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  that  you  brought  the  charge  in  the  district 
attorneys  oflSce.  Now,  who  told  you*  to  bring  the  charge  against  this 
man? — ^A.  I  brought  the  charge  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  man  again. 
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Q.  Who  took  you  to  see  him? — ^A.  Some  man  in  Denver.     I  don't 
know  his  name. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Baldwin-Felts  detective? — ^A.  Why,  no;  he  was    a 
lawyer. 

Q.  Who  sent  you  to  Denver? — A.  I  don't  know  who  sent  me  to 
Denver. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  lawyer?— A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  looking  man 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  want  it  understood  that  I  took  him  to  the 
liospital. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Herrington  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  didn't  recognize  him? — A.  No. 

Q.  Haven't  you  seen  him  this  morning? — ^A.  No;  I  seen  him — I 
have  not  seen  him  this  morning. 

S.  Haven't  you  noticed  him  right  across  the  table? 
r.  Herrington.  Now,  you  are  telling  something — I  just  came 
here. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  Mr.  Herrington  wasn't  there,  this  witness  should 
not  be  asked. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Had  you  looked  at  this  gentleman  ? — ^A.  I  had  not  looked  at  him 
-since  I  came  down  here. 

Q.  When  did  you  look  at  him? — ^A.  I  saw  him  in  Denver,  and  1 
saw  him  last  nignt. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  know  his  name? — ^A.  I  didn't  remember  his 
name. 

Q.  When  you  saw  him  last  night,  you  didn't  refer  to  him  this 
morning,  did  you? — A.  I  wasn't  asked. 

Q.  When  I  asked  you  if  you  recognized  him  here A.  You  didn't 

point  him  out;  if  you  had,  I  would  nave  recognized  him.     When  you 
did  I  told  you  he  was  the  man. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  Jim  the  Greek  look  like  when  you  saw  him  that 
morning — the  morning  of  the  shooting? — A.  Well,  I  told  you  he  had 
a  ^ay  suit  on. 

\,  Did  you  notice  the  color  of  his  hair  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
j.  Did  you  notice  whether  he  was  clean  shaven  or  had  a  mus- 
tache ? — ^A.  He  had  a  very  short  mustache. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  texture  of  his  clothes  ? — A.  They  were  gray. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  he  stood  up  to  his  waist  in  the  scrub  oak?— A 
I  didn't  say  he  stood  up  to  his  waist  in  the  scrub  oak. 

Q.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say  they  were  about — ^how  high  were 
they? — A.  I  should  judge  a  foot  and  a  half. 

Q.  Are  you  indicating  above  the  table  or  above  the  floor  ? — ^A.  I 
can  take  it  from  either  place — ^just  enough  for  a  man  to  lay  down 
behind  them. 

Q.  Were  you  indicating  in  the  first  instance  above  the  table  or 
above  the  floor? 

Mr.  Herrington.  We  admit  he  had  his  hand  above  the  table  and 
the  next  time  above  the  floor. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  All  this  is  needless  repetition.  I  object  to  this. 
I  want  the  committee  to  rule. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  think  he  ought  to  answer  the  question. 

A.  When  I  held  my  hand  up  above 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  high,  a  foot  and  a  half,  2  feet  or  3  feet? 
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The  Witness.  It  is  about  this  high  [indicating  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  or  2  feet  from  the  floor],  some  may  have  been  higher  in  some 
places. 

Mr.  Costigan.  That  doesn't  answer  mv  question.  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  before  you  were  indicating!  above  the  table  or  above 
the  floor  ? 

The  Witness.  When  I  was  here  [indicating  near  the  table]  I  had 
my  hand  above  the  table  up  here. 

(At  this  point  the  conmuttee  took  an  adjournment  imtil  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

afternoon  session — 2.15  p.  m. 

Present,  as  previously  noted. 

Habbt  RiNKEB,  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  your  name. — ^A.  My  name  is  Harry 
Rioker. 

Q.  Where  do  vou  reside  ? — ^A.  Hastings. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — ^A.  About  25  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ? — ^A.  In  Iowa. 

(J.  How  long  have  you  Uved  in  this  county? — ^A.  I  have  Uved  in 
this  county  all  the  time. 

Q.  That  length  of  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir*  that  has  been  my  home. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  IdlUng  of  Anjgus  Alexander? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  it. — ^A.  Well,  on  the  morning  of 
October  28,  at  3  o'clock,  I  was  called  by  Marshal  Robinson,  and  he 
informed  me  that  we  were  to  go  up  on  the  hill  and  meet  the  Berwind 
guards  as  we  thought  the  strikers  were  going  to  attack  us,  and  I  left 
my  home  and  went  up  to  the  mine  omce,  and  from  there  we  pro- 
ceeded up  to  the  seacnlight  and  waited  there  until  there  was  hght 
enough  so  we  could  see  to  travel— very  rough  up  there — and  along 
about,  I  don't  know  what  time  it  was — about  6.30  or  6  o'clock — 
something  Uke  that — ^we  was  going  along  over  east  of  the  hill  south  of 
Hastings  and  one  of  the  parties  said  that  he  saw  three  men  and  I  saw 
them  when  he  pointed  them  out  to  me  myself  then,  and  of  com^e 
we  thought  it  was  the  guards  who  we  were  to  meet  up  there,  and  we 
proceeded  toward  these  people  and  got  within  hollering  distance  of 
them  and  some  of  the  boys  nollered  and  asked  who  they  were,  and 
they  replied  that  they  were — then  he  asked  us  right  back  again,  he 
says,  "Who  are  you?"  And  in  the  meantime  we  was  going  toward 
them  all  the  time,  and  we  was  within  about  50  or  75  yards  of  them  and 
I  became  suspicious  the  way  they  were  acting  and  told  Alexander — ^I 
was  right  witn  him — ^I  says,  "They  don't  act  Uke  guards  to  me."  I 
says,  "They  act  Uke  they  was  going  to  shoot."  So  about  that  time 
this  fellow  says  "Who  are  you,"  he  said  and  Alexander  said  "Can't 

Jou  see  ?"  Ajid  we  had  white  bandages  on  our  arms,  by  the  way,  and 
e  held  up  his  arm  Uke  that  [indicating  by  holding  up  left  arm] ;  says, 
"Don't  you  see  who  we  are,"  and  then  that  same  party,  the  leader  or 
spokesman  of  the  party  said — held  up  his  arm  Uke  that  [indicating  by 
holding  up  left  arm]. 
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Q.  That  is,  the  leader  held  up  his  arm? — A.  Yes,  su*:  and  he  also 
had  a  white  bandage  on  his  arm,  a  white  band  aromid  his  arm,  and  I 
thought  they  was  going  to  shoot.  I  was  very  suspicious,  and  I  held 
up  my  hand  like  this  [indicating  by  holding  up  left  arm].  I  said, 
" Don  t  shoot,  for  God's  sake;  we  are  guards  from  Hastings,**  and 
thev  immediately  fired  upon  us,  and  Alexander  fell  at  the  first  shot, 
ana  I  knew  he  was  dead  almost  by  the  way  he  fell,  and  I  just  got 
right  down  on  my  face,  and  I  lay  there  a  minute  or  two;  then  I  started 
to  crawl  back  into  some  scrub  oak  there,  and  I  crawled  back  down 
into  a  Uttle  canyon,  and  I  saw  one  of  our  boys  running — his  name 
was  Chavez,  I  beUeve;  I  think  that  was  his  name — and  I  hollered  at 
him  and  says,  ''Stop;  hold  on  a  minute,**  I  sajrs,  and  he  stopped  and 
says,  ''Come  on,  for  God*s  sake;  you  are  going  to  get  killed.**  I 
says,  "I  am  going  back.**  I  hadn't  seen  any  of  the  other  boys  leave 
there  at  all.  He  was  the  only  one  of  our  boys  I  had  seen  leave;  so  I 
crawled  back  up  there,  and  of  course  thev  was  firing  incessantly. 
There  was  a  hot  fire  by  me,  and  I  crawled  back  up  through  there, 
and  by  that  time  it  was  snoA^ing,  and  a  fog  had  settled  down  and  I 
couldn't  see  a  thing,  and  I  just  lay  there  in  that  brush  and  let  them 
shoot.  Then  I  started — started  to  leave,  and  on  my  way  down, 
why,  somebody  heard  me — I  heard  somebody  yelling  at  me;  it  was 
Dr.  Curry;  he  was  over  on  the  other  hill,  and  he  hollered  at  me  and 
says,  "  Are  you  wounded  ?**  I  told  him  I  wasn't,  and  he  says,  "  Well, 
come  on  up  here,**  he  says,  "where  I  am.**  He  recognized  my  voice. 
He  says — called  me  by  name — "Harry,  come  up  where  I  am**;  so  I 
went  up  where  he  was,  and  we  proceeded  over  to  the  searchlight  again 
and  stayed  there  until  after  tne  firing  was  over  and  then  came  on 
down  into  the  town. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  You  may  cross-examine. 

By  Mr.  Costigan. 

Q.  What  is  the  searchlight  ? — ^A,  What  is  it?  Why,  it  is  a  light  used 
to  search  out  objects  after  night. 

Q.  Was  it  in  use  for  lighting  up  the  Ludlow  camp  I — A.  The  Ludlow 
camp;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  camp  was  it  used  to  li^ht  up? — A.  Used  to  light  up  Hastings. 

Q.  Hastings? — ^A.  We  used  it  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Was  anybody  operating  it  at  that  time* — A.  When  we  went  back! 

Q.  When  you  went  up  tnat  morning?— A.  There  was. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  lighting  up  Hastings  with  it? — ^A.  So 
we  could  see. 

Q.  Had  it  been  permanently  located  there  for  ^ome  time? — A, 
Why,  yes,  it  had  been  there  some  time;  I  don*t  know  just  how  long. 

Q.  Did  you  use  it  that  morning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  we  was  using 

Q.  When  you  were  up  there,  who  was  in  charge  of  it  ? — A.  A  fel- 
low by  the  name  of  Walker,  and  I  don't  remember  the  other  man's 
name.     His  first  name  was  Carl. 

Q.  Was  there  a  rapid-firing  gim  located  there  in  connection  with 
this  searchUght  ? — ^A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  The  men  who  operated  it  had  rifles  ? — ^A.  They  had  one  rifle,  I 
think,  between  the  two  of  them. 

Q.  Was  it  the  object  to  light  up  the  surrounding  country  and  to 
shoot  at  anybody  who  might  be  prowling  in  that  vicinity? — A.  It 
was  not  our  object,  I  don't  think,  sir. 
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Q.  I  wondered.  I  am  just  asking  for  the  fact. — A.  Of  course  it  was 
our  object.  We  had  the  seachlight  so  we  could  see  to  light  up  our 
town;  so  we  could  protect  the  people  and  everything  around  the  town. 

Q.  And  you  were  armed  so  you  could  do  that?  How  far  did  the 
searchlight  sweep? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Would  it  circle  around  the  entire A.  (Interrupting.)  Oh, 

yes;  it  was  on  pivots. 

Q.  District  ? — A.  Every  way,  up  or  down. 

Q.  Where  was  it  located  ? — A.  It  was  located  upon  the  hiU  above 
Hastings. 

Q.  Would  it  light  up  anything  except  the  town  of  Hastings  and  the 
surrounding  coimtry — surrounoing  hills? — A.  I  suppose  it  would  if 
it  was  throwed  up  that  way — that  is,  a^asonable  distance. 

Q.  I  don't  know  that  country.  Th"  is  the  reason  I  am  asking 
about  it.  Would  it  light  up  any  camps  where  the  strikers  might  De 
located  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  it  would;  I  suppose  it  would  if  it  was  tnrown 
upon  the  camps. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  thrown  on  them  ? — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  What  camps  would  it  have  lighted  up  ? — A.  It  would  have  lit 
up  the  Ludlow  tent  colony  at  Ludlow. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  was  wondering  about.  Did  you  ever  see  it  used 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  up  the  Ludlow  tent  colony  ? — A.  I  never 
did. 

Q.  You  don't  tliink  it  was  that  morning? — A.  No. 

(J.  What  time  did  you  leave  the  searchlight? — A.  I  don't  know 
what  time  it  was;  we  stayed  at  the  searchlight  until  it  was  light 
enough  so  we  could  see  to  travel. 

Q.  Was  it  snowing? — A.  Not  at  that  time,  no. 

Q-  When  did  it  b^in  to  snow  ? — A.  Well,  as  I  remember,  it  began 
to  snow — ^well.  about  6  o'clock.  I  don't  know — I  didn't  look  at  my 
watch — something  along  in  there. 

Q.  Did  it  snow  heavily?  -  A.  Why.  later  it  snowed  heavily;  not  so 
very,  though.  •   It  was  later  on  it  snowed  quite  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  did  Marshal  Robinson  say  when  he  called  vou  nt  3  in  the 
morning  ?     A.  He  wanted  me  to  go  up  on  the  hill  with  the  party. 

Q.  Did  he  say  for  what  purpose?  A.  Well,  for  the  jMupose  of 
meeting  the  guards  from  Berwind,  as  I  understood  it. 

Q.  Ind  he  say  what  you  and  the  guards  were  to  do  ?  A.  We  were 
to  repel  an  attack  that  was  supposed  to  he  made  upon  ns  by  the 
strikers. 

Q.  That  was  discussed,  was  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  supposed  to  meet  the  strikers  ?  A.  We  didn't 
know  whether  we  was  going  to  meet  them  at  all  or  not.  We  was  up 
there  for  that  purpose  in  case  they  did  come,  to  try  to  keep  them 
back  off  of  that  hill. 

Q.  Where  was  it  supposed  that  you  might  meet  them,  Mr.  Rin- 
ker?  -  A.  On  the  hill  south  of  Hastings. 

Q.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill  where  you  weio  to  meet  the  guaids 
somewhere?  -A.  We  were  to  meet  the  guards  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  where  you  expected  trouble  ?  —A.  Where  we  expected  to 
meet  the  guards. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  eastern  end  -that  crest  of  the  hill  from  Ludlow 
tent  colony?- A.  Well,  sir,  I  imagine  it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
or  two  miles. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  eastern  end?  -A.  That  morning? 

Q.  No;  did  jou  ever  go  to  the  eastern  end?  -  A.  I  have  been  there 
several  times  m  my  life. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  is  as  fax  as  that,  do  you  ?  A.  I  think  about 
that  far. 

Q.  You  never  took  a  shot  in  that  direction,  did  you  ? — A.  Never 
in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  shoot,  then,  from  that  point  toward 
the  Ludlow  tent  colony? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  that  morning  at  your  party? — 
A.  I  couldn't  say;  there  Were  several  hundred,  I  imagine. 

Q.  How  fai  apart  were  thev?"A.  Why,  we  was- -I  don't  know; 
we  was  scatteiea  cut,  you  nwht  say,  in — 

Q.  In  a  sort  of  semicircle  w  skirmish  Une?-  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  far  were  you,  personally,  from  the  men  who  did  the 
shooting? — A.  I  don't  think  I  was  over  50  yaids  from  the  men. 

Q.  Bfow  far  away  were  the  other  men  wfien  you  did  youi  talking 
that  morning?  -  A.  About  50  yards  from  the  people  I  was  talking  to. 

O.  You  didn't  move  toward  them  at  all  aiter  tnat  conversation?— 
A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Robinson  when  you  did  that  talking? — A.  He 
was  down  the  hill  from  me,  I  imagine;  about  down  the  hiU  and  back 
a  little  ways,  I  imagine.  It  wasn't  a  direct  line,  because  he  was  back 
a  Uttle  ways. 

Q.  About  how  far  from  you  ? — A.  He  was  down  the  hill  about  40 
yards  and  back  a  little. 

Did  you  shoot  that  morning  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Didn't  fire  a  shot? — A.  No,  sir. 

Did  you  see  anybody  else  firing  a  shot  on  your  side  ?  —A.  I  did 
.not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  ? — ^A.  There  were  a  great  many  shots. 

Q.  I  mean  on  your  side. — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  on  our 
side  or  not.  There  was  so  much  firing  then.  Of  course  I  couldn't 
tell  who  was 

Q.  And  you  men  went  down  the  hillside  toward  Hastings,  did 
you  ? — ^A.  Why,  I  don't  know.  I  never  seen  anybody  leave,  omy  one, 
and  he  was  going  toward  Hastings. 

Q.  When  did  you  finally  meet  the  rest  of  the  party  at  Hastings  ? — 
A.  Just  after  everything  was  over  I  met  them. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Did  you  see  Angus's  body  ? — A.  Yes,  su-. 

Q.  After  the  killing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  immediately  afterwards, 
but  after  he  was  brought  down  I  seen  it. 

Q.  Where  was  he  snot  ? — A.  I  never  examined,  so  I  couldn't  sav. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  way  of  valuables  on  his  person,  do 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  don't  know  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  record. 

A.  I  couldn't  say;  only  just  hearsay  is  all. 

Q.  Are  you  a  guard? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  heen  a  guard  ?— A.  Ever  since  the  strike. 
Q.  Were  you  a  deputy  sheriff? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Are  you  a  guard  now? — A.  Why,  yes;  I  am  poUceman  there  in 
Hastings. 
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Q.  You  are  the  policeman  or  one  of  several  policemen  ? — ^A.  Only 
one  I  know  of  besiaes  the  marshal. 

Q.  Areyou  a  deputy  sheriflf?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  carry  a  6-shooter  with  you  right  along? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  armed  that  morning,  of  course  ? — ^A.   x  es,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  rifle  and  6-shooter? — A.  I  didn't  have  no  G^shooter; 
I  had  a  rifle. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  Baldwin-Felts  people  in 
yourparty  that  morning?— A.  I  don't  think  there  was. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Phtlip  S.  Van  Cise,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  bv  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  State  your  name  and  rank?— A.  Philip  S.  Van  Cise,  captain, 
First  Infantry,  commanding  Company  K,  of  the  First  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  is  your  command  at  the  present  time?— A.  My  com- 
mand is  stationed  at  Ludlow. 

Q.  Have  you  charge  of  the  sentries  at  Berwind  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
that  is  troop  —  Company  B  of  Second  Infantry,  mounted. 

Q.  Have  you  charge  of  the  sentries  at  Hastings  camp? — A.  At 
Hastings  since  the  1st  of  February. 


Q.  Since  the  1st  of  February? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


|.  Captain,  advise  the  committee  what  instructions  you  give  your 
sentries  about  the  passing  two  and  fro  of  people  going  in  or  out  of 
Hastings  ? — A.  There  is  a  typewritten  copy  of  my  instructions 
posted  in  the  sentry  houses  at  DOth  Hastings  and  Delagua.  In  that  I 
nave  instructed  the  sentires  that  the  people  going  in  must  have  a  pass 
from  military  headquarters  in  order  to  go  in.  Anybody  that  wishes 
tojzo  out  may  go  out  at  any  time. 

Q.  Anybody  that  wishes  to  go  out  may  go  out  at  any  time? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  under  you  Lieut.  Lawrence  ? — A.  Lieut.  Lawrence  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  Lieut.  Lawrence  for  a  time  was  in  charge  of 
Company  B,  Second,  and  now  Lieut.  Linderfelt  is  in  charge  of  tiiat. 
At  one  time  I  was  in  charge  of  the  district  of  the  two  canyons  when 
Maj.  Kennedy  was  absent,  but  after  he  went  to  Florence  Maj.  Ham- 
rock  at  Aguifar  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  district,  and  I  am  under 
him. 

Q.  Your  instructions  are  to  let  anyone  go  out  that  may  want  to  go 
go?— A.  My  instructions  to  the  guards  are  to  let  anyone  go  out  that 
may  want  to  go  at  any  time.  ?fotices  are  posted  up  in  the  sentry 
houses  at  both  places. 

Q.  Th^e  are  tne  instructions  you  give  to  your  men  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gove.  Those  are  the  instructions.  Do  you  know  whether  the 
instructions  have  been  carried  out— obeyed? 

The  Witness.  My  men  have  the  habit  of  obeying  orders.  As  far 
as  I  know,  those  instructions  have  been  carried  out. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  I  suppose,  Captain,  that  superior  officers,  when  they  get  reports 
from  their  inferior— from  their  subordinates,  who  say  that  the  orders 
are  carried  out,  generally  rely  upon  them,  don't  you  ?  You  generally 
rely  upon  what  you  hear  from  your  subordinates  ?~-A.  Certamly. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Pvt.  Smith,  who  was  here  tlie 
Other  day  I — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  it? — A.  I  read  something  in  the  paper  ar 
heard  something  about  it. 

O.  Three  weeks  ago  jou  would  have  reUed  upon  the  testimony  of 
sucn  a  man  as  Pvt.  Smith,  would  you  not? — A.  I  couldn't  say,  not 
having  heard  it. 

Q.  Comjjany  K  is  a  pretty  good  company,  is  it  not  1 — ^A.  Well,  that 
is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  Uttle  better  than  most  of  the  companies? — A,  I 
wouldn't  say. 

Q.  Is  it  not  what  they  call  the  coUege-boy  company? — A.  It  was 
when  we  first  came.    Not  now. 

Q.  You  haven't  been  able,  of  course,  to  see  whether  all  your  in- 
structions are  carried  out,  have  you  ? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  No.  Reports  are  made  to  you  simplv  in  the  general  Une  of  duty, 
and  a  man  would  report,  naturally^  if  he  has  done  his  duty,  wouldn't 
he  1 — ^A.  Not  necessarily.  Sentries  make  their  reports  to  the  corporal 
or  sergeant  of  the  guara,  and  he  makes  report. 

Q.  And  then  he  makes  report  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  it  goes  up  finally  until  it  gets  to  some  officer  who  has 
something,  finally,  to  say  about  it  1 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  there  anyone  here  in  charge  of  the  Berwind  camp  9 

The  Wftness.  Yes;  Lieut.  Lawrence  is  here  with  me. 

G.  S.  Lawrence,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  State  your  name  and  rank  ? — ^A.  G.  S.  Lawrence,  first  Ueutenant, 
Cavalry. 
Q.  Where  are  you  stationed,  Lieutenant  ? — A.  Berwind,  Colo. 
Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  instructions  you  received  or 

g've  to  vour  sentries  about  passing  people  in  or  out  of  the  camp  at 
erwincl— about  whether  or  not  they  have  passes.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  know  ?— A.  If  they  haven't  passes,  why,  we  have  them  come 
over  to  the  office  and  investigate  it. 

S.  Have  to  come  to  the  office  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
r.  Austin.  Speak   a  little  louder? — A.  (continuing).  We   have 
the  men  come  to  the  office  there,  so  we  can  investigate  whether  they 
should  go  through  or  not. 
Mr.  Austin.  That  is,  ^ing  into  the  camp  ? 
The  Witness.  Either  in  or  out. 
Mr.  Austin.  How  ? 
The  Witness.  Either  way. 

S.  Either  in  or  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
r.  Evans.  Now.  Lieutenant,  suppose  that  a  man  came  to  your 
sen^  to  go  out,  ana  he  didn  t  have  a  pass,  what  would  be  the  resutt  ?^ 
A.  Well,  we  would  either  telephone  up  to  Berwind  mine  office  and  in- 
vestigate it  there,  or  use  our  own  judgment  about  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  mv  question:  If  he  came  there  without  a  pass 
what  would  the  sentry  do  ? — ^A.  He  would  send  him  over  to  the  omce. 
Q.  He  would  send  nim  over  to  the  office  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  if  a  man  came  to  the  office,  what  would  you  or  the  men 
in  ^arge  of  the  office  do  ? — ^A.  Well,  they  would  asK  him  questions 
about  where  he  was  from,  what  he  was  doin^  there,  and  why  he 
didnH  have  a  pass.     Use  their  own  judgment  aoout  that. 

Q.  WeU,  now,  suppose  you  founa  some  man — -vou  were  in  charge 
of  the  camp — ^you  lound  some  man  that  you  didn't  know  anything 
about  at  all,  who  was  going  out,  what  would  you  do  I — ^A.  Ask  him 
whv  he  didn't  get  a  pass  from  Mr.  O'Neil. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  O'Neilt — ^A.  He  is  superintendent  of  the  Berwind 
camp. 

Q.  Superintendent  the  of  Berwind  camp  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  you  didn't  know  the  man  or  have  some 
assurances,  you  would  ascertain  from  headquarters  what  the  situa- 
tion was  about  this  man,  would  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Company  head<][uarters  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  a  workiugman — a  foreigner — ^went  to  the  sentry  to  go 
out  he  would  be  turned  back  to  your  office,  he  would  apply  to  you, 
and  you  would  ask  him  why  he  didn't  have  the  pass  from  tne  super- 
intendent, or  somebody  in  charge  of  the  camp,would  you  ?— A.  x  es, 
sir. 

Q.  And  before  you  would  let  him  out  you  would  ascertain  whether 
or  not  he  was  entitled  to  go  out,  would  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  custom  ever  since  you  have  been  there,  Lieu- 
tenant?— ^A.  Yes;  sir,  that  has  been  the  custom. 

Q.  And  you  and  your  men  have  tried  to  observe  that  rule,  have 
you  I — ^A.  xes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  called  upon  Supt.  O'Neil  or  anyone  about  the 
camp,  making  inquiry  about  a  man  who  was  trying  to  go  out? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Got  a  reply  from  him  ? — ^A.  Usually  we  do ;  yes. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  a  foreigner  came  to  you  under  those  circum- 
stances, he  couldn't  speak  tne  English  language,  and  had  no  inter- 
preter, what  would  you  do  with  him? — ^A.  I  would  send  a  man  up  to 
the  superintendent. 

Q.  You  would  send  a  man  up  to  the  superintendent  with  him  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  came  back  with  a  pass  he  could  go  through? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

(^And  if  he  came  back  without  a  pass  he  could  not  go  through  ? — 
A.  Well 

Q.  Unless  you  had  some  assurances  that  it  was  all  right  for  him 
to  20  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  would  have  to  have  permission  that  he  had 
satisfied  you  that  it  was  all  right  for  the  man  to  go  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  satisfaction  must  come  from  the  superintendent,  or 
somebody  in  charge  of  the  mines  ?  -A.  Somebody  that  knows  the 
man. 

Q.  Somebody  that  knows  the  man.  I  understood  Captain  Van 
Ciae  to  say  that  that  condition  did  not  prevail  in  his  camp.  Did 
you  receive  those  orders  from  your  superior?  A.  That  was  my 
orders  that  I  had. 

Q.  Those  were  the  orders  that  you  had,  and  you  have  enforced 
them?— A.  Yes,  su*. 


1 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you,  Lieutenant,  to  examine  this  little  slip  of  paper^ 
and  state  to  the  committee  what  it  is.  You  may  pass  it  to  counsd^ 
if  you  like.    [Mr.  Evans  hands  paper  to  witness.] 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Brewster,  you  may  look  at  it  and  Judge  Herrington 
may. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Didn't  we  introduce  it? 

Mr.  Evans.  No,  that  has  never  been  introduced. 

Mr.  Austin.  Please  read  it  to  the  ( ommittee. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  ShaU  I  read  it? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  (Reading:) 

Captain,  Cedar  Hill,  17th  February,  1914.  Pass  Mr.  Evans  and  one  man  out. 
lieut.  Lawrence. 

Sorry  you  let  him  out. 

Q.  That  paper  is  a  pass,  is  it,  lieut.  Lawrence  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Issuea  by  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  pursuance  of  your  instructions  about  passing  people  out  of 
the  camp? — A.  Yes,  su-. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Did  you  ask  the  lieutenant  if  he  had  signed 
this? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  didn't  ask  him  if  he  had  signed  it.  I  asked  him  if  it 
was  issued  by  hun. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  signed  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  That  Is  all. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question:  Are  those  instructions  in  writ- 
ing?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  not  in  writing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  no  instructions  from  anyone  in  writing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  your  instructions  you  referred  to  ? — 
A.  From  Maj.  Kennedy. 

Q.  Is  he  here? — ^A.  No,  sir;  Florence. 

Q.  Where  is  he  ? — ^A.  Florence. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Why  is  it  there  are  different  instructions  in  your  camp  from 
those  at  Ludlow  camp — Hastings  camp? — ^A.  I  didn't  know  there 
was  anv  difference. 

Q.  1  ou  heard  the  testimony  of  the  captain  of  Company  K  k  few 
moments  ago,  that  he  required  no  passes  from  parties  leaving  the 
camp  ? — ^A.  Probably  he  don't. 

Q.  Well,  I  asked  you  the  question  why  there  was  a  difference? — 
A.  1  don't  know.     That  was  my  orders. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  refused  to  permit  to  leave  the  camp  ? — 
A.  Well,  we  haven't  made  any  mistakes  yet;  so  far. 

q.  Well 

Cnairman  Foster.  That  is  not  answering  the  question. 

(Last  question  read.) 

A.  I  never  refused  anybody  to  leave  the  camp. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Mr.  Evans  that  you  had  ? — ^A.  We  make  them 
get  their  passes,  but  they  have  always  been  able  to  do  that. 
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0.  Everybody  has  been  able  to  get  a  pass  that  has  come  there  ? — 
A-  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  most  of  them.  There  has  been  one  or  two  cases 
where  some  outsiders  got  in  there  and  couldn't  give  an  account  of 
themselves. 

^  Q.  Refused  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  ? — ^A.  They  couldn't 
give  an  accoimt  oi  themselves.     They  got  in  over  the  hill  some  way. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  I  am  especially  anxious  about  the  men  that  are  in  there.  I 
want  to  know  if  they  can  get  out  if  they  want  to  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  And  whether  there  is  any  form  of  peonage  at  that  camp? — 
A.  Not  in  the  least;  they  can  go  out  whenever  they  want  to.  The 
only  thing  is,  we  want  a  pass  to  know  that  they  are  all  right. 

By  Mr.  Byknes  : 

(J.  Will  you  refuse  to  let  a  man  out  of  that  place  if  you  know  that 
he  is  indebted  to  the  company  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

O.  Will  you  refuse  to  let  him  pass  out  of  that  place  if  he  is  indebted 
to  the  companv?— A.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

Q.  Do  you  do  it  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  they  have 
refused  to  let  a  man  out  of  there  because  he  owed  them  money?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  they  have  to  get  a  pass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether — if  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge^ 
you  can  answer — I  don't  want  your  opinion  on  it — do  you  know 
whether  they  wUl  issue  a  man  a  pass  if  ne  owes  them  any  money  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know  about  that;  I  never  had  that  come  up  before. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  you  ask  them  to  get  a  pass  before  you  let 
them  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  on  what  terms  they  issue  those  passes? — A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Are  those  passes  issued — now,  for  instance,  suppose  a  man 
desires  to  leave  the  camp,  with  no  purpose  of  returnmg,  do  you 
require  a  pass  in  that  instance? — A.  Well,  yes;  usually  they  do. 

Q.  I  understand  why  you  would  want  a  pass  from  a  man  leaving 
the  camp  who  intended  to  return,  because  he  would  be  identified, 
and  you  would  know  that  he  was  employed  there,  and  in  that  way 
keep  out  men  that  mi^ht  want  to  enter  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  trouble. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

0.  Lieutenant,  most  of  the  men  who  applied  at  the  gate  to  get  out 
haa  passes,  did  they  not  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  generally  understood  by  the  men  throughout  the  camp 
that  they  had  to  have  passes,  therefore  they  appliea  for  them,  such 
as  could  get  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  those  who  did  not  get  such  permission,  or  were  not  able  to 
;et  such  permission,  go  over  the  hills  ? — A.  Why,  not  very  liable  to. 
V^e  generally  sent  a  man  back  with  them,  or  sent  them  back  to  get 
their  passes. 

Q.  iBut  suppose  these  men  thought  or  knew  that  they  could  not 
get  a  pass  from  the  company,  they  wouldn't  go  down  to  vou,  and  be 
tumea  back  to  vou,  they  would  go  out  over  the  hill,  wouldn't  they  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  don^t  know  about  that. 
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Q.  Don^t  you  know  whether  a  good  many  did  go  over  the  hill  to 
•get  out? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  anv  of  them  going  over  the  hiU  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  they  thought  they  could  not  get  a  pass  that  is  the  way 
they  would  have  to  go  in  order  to  get  out  if  they  wanted  to  get  out, 
wouldn't  they? — ^A.  Well,  I  suppose  so.  If  they  didn't  have  a  pass, 
I  would  call  up  the  super  and  find  out  about  it. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Will  you  please  read  the  firet  question  Mr.  Suth- 
erland asked  and  the  answer? 

(Thereupon  the  stenographer  read  the  following  question:) 

Q.  It  was  generally  understood  by  the  men  throughout  the  camp  that  they  had 
to  have  passes,  therefore  the^r  applied  for  them,  such  as  could  get  them.  Did  those 
who  did  not  eet  such  permission,  or  were  not  able  to  get  such  permission,  eo  over  the 
hills? — ^A.  Wnv,  not  very  liable  to.  We  generally  sent  a  man  back  wim  them,  or 
sent  them  back  to  get  their  passes. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  When  you  saw  a  man  going  over  the  hiUs,  the  men  would  take 
them  back,  would  they? — ^A.  Yes. 

O.  Your  men  did  see  some  going  over  the  hills,  didn't  they? — ^A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  that  they  did;  but,  of  course,  we  have  control 
of  them. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  when  you  saw  them  going  over  the  hills  they 
would  take  them  back  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Because  you  asked  him. 

A.  Because  you  asked  me. 

Q.  Mr.  Sutherland  asked  you,  and  you  answered  of  your  own 
accord.  How  many  times  did  you  see  them  going  over  the  hills, 
or  your  men,  and  take  them  back? — ^A.  I  never  seen  them  going 
over  the  hill  at  all. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  of  it? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  did  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  heard  of  their  going  over  the  hills 
•at  night  when  your  men  didn't  catch  them? — A.  I  don't  know  what 
thev  would  want  to  go  over  the  hills  for. 

(5.  That  is  not  the  question.  Answer  the  Question,  please. — 
A.  I  never  heard  of  them  going  over  the  hills  at  nignt. 

Q.  You  never  heard  oi  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  it  commonly  rumored  that  they  had  gone  over 
the  hills  at  night? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  first  or  second  Ueutenant? — ^A.  First. 

Q.  Is  Liout.  Linderfelt  under  you? — A.  Why,  he  outranks  me. 
He  is  first  lieutenant;  he  is  a  few  months  senior. 

Q.  He  is  first  lieutenant  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  outranks  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gives  orders  to  vour  troop  about  going  over  to  Ludlow — 
he  or  you  ? — ^A.  He  does  when  he  is  there  lumseuT 

Q.  When  Capt.  Van  Cise,  of  Company  K,  is  at  Ludlow  taking  care 
of  that,  why  has  your  troop  been  so  frequently  over  at  Ludlow  ? — ^A. 
Well,  we  have  to  go  down  there  to  get  our  freight. 

Mr.  Evans.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  say  that  there  is  apparently 
Jiobody  here  representing  the  militia;  and  I  told  these  gentlemen  1 
was  going  to  ask  thpm  otner  questions  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  with  counsel. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  The  militia  has  a  representative  here,  I  imderstand. 
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Mr.  Evans.  If  he  desires,  I  don't  care.  I  brought  them  here  for 
another  piirpose,  and  I  told  them  that  they  should  oe  notified 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  object  as  not  proper  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  see  Jud^e  Northcutt  is  objecting  for  the  militia. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  am  objecting  for  myself;  you  misunderstand. 
The  purpose  of  it  is  I  promised  to  close  our  case  to-day  and  want  to 
make  my  word  good. 

Mr.  Brewster.  All  right;  we  will  find  it  out  some  other  way. 

By  Lieut.  Morrow  (representing  the  militia) : 

Q.  A  moment  ago  you  answered  the  attorney  that  you  would  have 
those  returned  whom  you  saw  going  over  the  mil.  Your  orders  were 
not  to  let  anyone  out  without  a  pass;  therefore  had  your  men  seen 
»tty  going  over  the  hill  you  woula  have  had  them  returned.     Is  that 

Mr.  Brewster.  The  question  is  rather  argumentative. 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  ail  right.    I  think  it  is  a  proper  question. 

A.  We  patrol  the  district— that  district— and  we  are  supposed  to 
find  out  whether  anybody  is  prowling  around  over  the  hills,  and  so 
forth. 

Q.  You  were  simply  obeying  the  orders  of  your  superior? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  attorney  also  asked  you  what  took  you  to  Ludlow  so 
frequently. 

Mr.  Brewster.  We  don't  want  to  go  into  that.  It  wasn't 
answered. 

H.  H.  Smith,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  What  is  vour  name  ? — A.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 

Q.  Where  dfo  you  reside? — A.  On  the  road  between  here  and 
Starkville. 

Q.  Your  business  ? — A.  I  am  clerk  at  the  Santa  Fe  mine. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  thus  employed  ? — A.  Since  the  1st  of 
June,  1913. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experince  with  the  strikers  since  the  strike 
was  inaugurated  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

(^.  Tell  about  it. — A.  Why,  the  property  has  continued  running 
until  recently,  when  they  shut  down  from  lack  of  business;  but  after 
the  strike  was  called,  for  several  dajs — for  three  or  four  days — I  think 
it  was  three — hand  running,  the  mme  was  picketed;  that  is,  the  open- 
ing of  the  mine  is  on  the  side  of  the  road,  the  oflSce  on  another,  the 
county  road  goes  between.  There  was  crowds  gathered  there,  from 
35  to  80,  and  jeered,  talked,  threatened,  etc.,  but  performed  no  act  of 
violence,  and  our  men  continued  to  work.  I  don  t  know  just  exactly 
what  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  in  regard  to  it.  Those  are  facts,  common 
facts,  well  known. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  facts. — A.  I  have  stated  them. 

Q.  Is  that  all? — ^A.  Oh,  I  could  tell  you  more  in  detail  of  it,  of 
course.  The  night  before  the  first  picketing  was  done  I  was  waited 
on  by  one  party  at  the  office  at  the  mine,  wno  told  me  that  he  repre- 
sented the  union  and  that  we  must  not  begin  work  the  next  day.  I 
told  him  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that;  I  was  simply  the  clerk;  and 
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that  he  should  notify  the  superintendent  if  he  had  any  communica- 
tion to  make;  but  he  said  he  was  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  knew  him 
personaUy,  and  he  wished  me  to  know  that  it  would  not  be  well  to 
nave  the  men  go  to  work,  is  the  way  he  expressed  it;  and  I  asked 
him,  '*Why?"  He  said  that  they  should  not  work;  they  did  not 
want  them  to  work;  wanted  them  to  join  the  union.  I  told  him 
that  was  immaterial  to  me,  whether  they  joined  the  union;  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  So  he  then  stated  that  if  .we  tried  to  work 
theT  would  stop  us.  I  told  him  I  still  had  nothing  to  do  with  that, 
and  asked  him  what  he  would  do  to  stop  them.  He  said,  '*  Picket 
the  mine."  I  said,  ^  *  Whereabouts  ?"  He  said,  *Tlace  guards  at  the 
entrance  of  the  mine."  I  said  I  didn't  believe  they  would  do  that; 
that  that  was  private  property.  He  said,  ^*Well,  we  will  stop  them, 
anyway."  I  says,  '*How  woiud  you  stop  them ?"  He  says,  ^*If  nec- 
essary, we  will  snoot."  He  told  me  then  he  wanted  to  go  around  the 
camp  and  visit  the  miners  and  solicit  them  to  join.  I  told  him  he 
couldn't  do  that;  he  could  visit  with  me  as  long  as  he  saw  fit,  when  I 
was  there;  I  would  see  him  oflF  the  premises,  which  I  did.  The  next 
morning,  why,  they  started  picketing,  as  I  have  stated,  and  con- 
tinued for  tliree  days — quite  a  number  of  those  men  were  arrested 
by  the  authorities  there  and  jailed — two  days.  There  was — I  think 
it  was  the  first  day  there  was  something  like  22  that  was  arrested ;  the 
next  day  I  think  there  was  about  forty-odd  brought  over  here  to 
Trinidadf. 

O.  Just  a  moment.     Did  you  at  any  time  have  a  personal  encounter 
witn  any  of  them  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

When  was  that  ? — ^A.  That  was  on  the  evening  of  November  8. 
Tell  about  it. — ^A.  Why,  I  owed  a  small  bill  of  $3  and  some- 
thing over  at  Coriano's  saloon  and  store  in  Starkville,  and  it 
was  a  bright  moonlight  night — ^I  hadn't  been  able  to  get  out  for 
about  a  month,  because  I  had  been  disabled,  thrown  from  a  car,  and 
it  was  the  first  day,  about,  I  had  been  able  to  move  around;  so  I 
decided  to  go  over  and  pay  that  Httle  bill.  About  6  in  the  evening  I 
went  over  Siere.  When  I  entered  the  store,  there  was  a  number  of 
men  there,  and  I  was  greeted  with  the — called  **a  scab,  dirty  scab," 
and  so  forth.  The  proprietor  was  called  in  and  he  stopped  the 
fracas  in  about  10  minutes,  and  I  started  home.  On  the*  way  home 
I  was  overtaken  by  three  men  who  threw  me  down  and  beat  me  up, 
and  left  me  in  the  road,  I  managed  to  get  along  over  to  the  office 
and  telephoned,  and  I  believe  tnat  Mr.  McLoughlin  notified  the 
militia.  Later  in  the  evening  when  I  was  in  bed,  why,  Mr.  McLough- 
lin called  with  some  officer,  1  think  Lieut,  or  Sergt.  Finch,  I  am  not 
certain  which  his  title  was,  whom  he  stated  had  made  the  arrest,  and 
I  was  taken  to  the  hospital  here  in  the  city.  Later  on  the  military 
authorities  here  gave  tne  matter  an  investigation.  That  was  a  per- 
sonal encounter.  I  am  still,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned — my  eye  was 
injured — I  am  still  under  the  oculist's  care;  I  am  unable  to  read. 
While  there  is  nothing  discernible  wrong  with  my  eyes,  I  thhik  when 
I  am  fitted  with  glasses  I  will  probably  be  able  to  read  again.  I  was 
pretty  badly  cut  up,  so  that  I  had  to  have  my  head  stitched — stitches 
taken  in  my — 

Mr.  Evans.  You  spoke  of  several  men  being  arrested.     Were  they 
arrested  because  of  tnis  assault  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Evans.  Because  of  the  assault  on  you  ? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Let  us  get  that  clear.  When  you  spoke  of  20  or 
22  men  at  one  time,  and  40  in  another,  that  wasn't  by  reason  of  the 
assault) 

The  Witness.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  assault. 
Mr.  Evans.  That  is  what  I  was  asking  about. 
Mr.  Northcutt.  I  thought  you  were. 

The  Witness.  They  were  arrested  for  just  picketing  the  property. 
Mr.  Evans.  Who  made  the  arrest  for  picketing  ? 
The  Witness.  The  sheriff  in  Trinidad. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  By  the  way,  the  parties  who  assaulted  you  were 
hkewise  afterwards  arrested,  weren't  they? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  And  under  indictment,  aren't  they,  some  of  them  ? 
The  Witness,  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  How  many  persons  were  there  that  assaulted 
you  ? 

The  Witness.  Three. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Tell  us  who  they  were. 

The  Witness.  Well,  now,  I'll  tell  vou,  Mr.  Committeeman,  mv 
family  and  myself  are  living  here  in  the  country,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  any  other  house.     We  nave  no  protection  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Tell  us  something;  didn't  you  say  they  were  indicted  ? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Tell  us  who  was  indicted,  then.     That  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  is  it  not  ? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? 
The  Witness.  I  know  the  name  of  one  of  them;  his  name  was 
Monica  Mestes. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  And  the  others?  Was  there  a  Arguello  among 
them? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know.  The  record — there  is  the  record 
in  the  district  attorney's  office. 

Chairman  Foster.  Were  you  a  deputy  sheriff  at  that  time  ? 
The  Witness.  Sir  ? 

Chairman  Foster.  Were  you  a  deputy  sheriff  ? 
The  WrrNtess.  No;  never  have  been. 
Chairman  Foster.  Never  have  been  ? 
The  Wftness.  A  private  citizen. 
Mr.  Herrington.  A  Baldwin-Felts  ? 

The  Witness.  I  know  the  Baldwin-Felts  people,  but  I  have  been 
a  private  citizen  of  the  State  for  25  years. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes; 

Q.  You  say  you  know  the  Baldwin-Felts  people;  are  those  the 
people  who  beat  you — Baldwin-Felts  people  ? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were 
ex-employees  of  the  property. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  they  were  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  make  affidavits  against  them? — A.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Upon  that  these  indictments  were  returned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  difference  does  it  make  about  mentioning  the  names  here 
in  tnis  record? — A.  I  don't— as  far  as  mentioning  tne  names  in  the 
record  is  concerned^  it  is  immaterial.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  give  you  all  the  information  that  I  have  or  any  knowledge  that  I 
have  in  regard  to  these  matters,  but  I  don't  think  when  a  man  is  in 
the  country,  where  he  has  no  protection,  that  it  is  advisable  to  call 
attention  to  it. 

Mr.  SuTHEBLAND.  If  there  was  any  desire  to  retaliate,  wouldn't 
they  do  it  after  this  aflSdavit  ? 

The  Wftness.  Yes^ir. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Wouldn't  this  intensify  it? 

The  Witness.  This  stirs  it  up.    There  is  no  redress,  apparently. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  have  you  done?  You  say  they  have  kept  it 
up  ever  since  ? 

The  Witness.  The  same  tactics  that  have  been  pursued  always — 
abuse. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who — you  ? 

The  Wftness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  ? 

The  Witness.  Su*  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  did  they  abuse  you  again  ? 

The  Witness.  Whenever — pretty  nearly  whenever  they  see  me. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  How  long  do  you  say  you  have  lived  here  ? — ^A.  Since  the  Ist 
of  June  last. 

Q.  In  the  State?— A.  Since  1888. 

S.  And  you  have  said  that  you  felt  under  the  circumstances  you 
d  get  little  or  no  redress? — A.  I  have  had  none  so  far. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  constitutional  gov- 
ernment exists  in  this  part  of  the  State  of  Colorado? — ^A.  Why,  I 
never  have  felt  that  it  was  the  thing  for  me  to  get  up  and  criticise 
publicly  the  State  authorities. 

Q.  'fhat  doesn't  answer  my  question.  You  have  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  constitutional  government  exists? — ^A.  In  the  first 
place,  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  that  I  was  to  be  brought  before 
this  committee.  I  have  never  been  served  with  any  notice.  I  was 
sitting  in  the  audience  and  was  asked  if  I  was  present.  I  am  not 
exactly  aware  of  the  power  of  this  committee,  but  I  presume  they 
have  commission  powers.  As  to  getting  up  and  discussing  United 
States  Government  or  the  local  State  government,  I  am  not  a  public 
man  in  that  way 

Q.  I  am  not  trying  to  get  you  into  any  trouble,  I  am  sure. — A.  I 
will  say  this,  if  it  is  what  you  wish  to  know,  that  I  understand  your 
question — that  the  authorities  evidently  thought  that  the  situation 
was  beyond  their  control. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  situation  was  beyond  their  control  ? — 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Then  you  think  there  is  practically  no  constitutional  govern- 
ment here? — A.  I  feel  that  there  was  none.  Since  the  miUtia  have 
been  here  I  have  felt  very  much  safer,  and  certainly  have  been  safer. 
I  have  felt  that  there  was  some  redress  possible. 
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By  Chairman  Foster. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  militia  always  restores  constitutional 
gOTemment  where  they  exist? — A.  Ordinarily  I  presume  the  militia 
establishes  military  government,  and  they  attempt  to  restore  order. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Now  that  we  have  a  Democratic  district  attorney  and  assistant 
district  attorney,  won't  all  these  thin^  be  cleared  up? — ^A.  Is  this  a 
matter  of  political  discussion  ?  I  don't  oeUeve  it  is  a  matter  of  political 
discussion. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Mr.  Smith,  this  attack  on  vou  was  made  after  the  mihtia  got 
here,  wasn't  it  ? — A.  There  had  oeen  no  militia  out  to  our  place  up 
to  that  time;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  mihtia  had  not  restored  order  in  your  district  up  to 
that  time  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

S.  What  relation  is  Mr.  McLaughlin  to  Gov.  Ammons? — ^A.  I 
d  not  state  except  from  hearsay. 

Q.  You  did  not  Know  that  he  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Gov.  Am- 
mons t— A.  Only  from  hearsay. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  We  will  agree  to  that. 

The  Witness.  I  imderstand  that  he  is — that  is  all  that  I  know. 

Q.  You  didn't  hesitate  to  mention  one  man's  name;  who  were  the 
other  two  that  you  saw? — A.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  can  not 
at  the  present  time  more  definitely  recall  their  names.  I  would  know 
the  names  if  you  were  to  mention  them,  but  I  can  not  recall  them. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  knew  them  at  the  time  ? — A.  I  guess  I  did 
say  I  knew  them  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  was  a  mistake  ? — ^A.  That  was  a  mistake  in  saying  that  I 
knew  all  of  them  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  them  all  at  the  time? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  night ^A.  I  would  not  know  them  in  the  day- 
time. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  know  two  of  them  at  all  that  night? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  simply  saw  their  faces,  etc.,  but  what  their  names  were  at  that 
time  I  don't  know,  I  have  testified  before  the  investigation. 

Q.  Well,  the  name  is  unimportant;  the  person  is  important.  You 
did  not  know  the  persons?— A.  No;  I  dia  not  know  the  persons;  I 
know  of  the  one  that  I  mentioned. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  who  they  were,  what  they  had  been,  or 
anything  about  it?— A.  I  knew  only  one;  I  did  not  know  the  other 
two. 

Q.  Now,  how  far  did  the  military  authorities  investigate  that  mat- 
ter, do  you  know  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir.  I  remember  attend- 
ing an  mvestigation  which  was  held  at  the  Columbia  Hotel.  I  was 
required  to  be  present.     I  did  not  remain  to  hear  their  verdict. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  night— ^A.  Which? 

Q.  A  Uttle  while  ago  you  said  they  were  employees  of  the  company; 
now  you  sav  you  don't  know ^A.  I  did  not  state  that;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  they  were  not ^A.  I  did  not  so  state. 

Q.  You  stated  that  they  were  employees  of  the  company  ? — ^A.  Ex- 
employees. 
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Q.  Now,  you  say  you  don't  know  them;  which  is  correct? — ^A.  I 
have  said  I  did  not  Imow  them.  I  say  there  were  two  that  I  did  not 
know  personally;  one  I  did. 

Q.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  knew  that  you  never  had 
seen  them  before;  how  do  you  know  they  were  ex-employees?— 
A.  I  did  not  so  state. 

Q.  You  stated  a  moment  ago,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  you  never 
saw  them  before 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  suggest  in  the  protection  of  this  witness — ^I 
ask  that  the  record  be  written  up,  so  that  counsel  can  see  what  was 
said. 

Chairman  Foster.  This  witness  will  take  care  of  himself;  he  does 
not  need  any  protection  from  counsel. 

Q.  Now,  these  22  plus  40  were  arrested  for  picketing  ? — ^A.  I  under- 
stand that  was  so;  iwas  not  there — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  And  the  night  before  the  strike  was  called  some  one  came  to 
you  and  told  you  you  had  better  not  go  to  work,  and  his  last  state- 
ment was  that  if  the  men  went  to  work  they  would  be  killed  off? — 
A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  You  say  that  some  one  called  on  you  and  advised  you  not  to 
open  the  mine ;  that  you  had  better  see  the  superintendent  i — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  finally  said  that  if  they  did  go  to  work  they  would  shoot 
them? — A.  Yes;  but  shooting  is  not  necessarily  killing. 

Q.  But  they  did  not  shootT — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  thing  that  they  did  was  to  picket? — ^A.  I  under- 
stand that  they  were  picketing. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  you  were  constantly  annoyed  from  that  time  to 
this ;  you  have  been  annoyed  since  the  military  was  there  ? — ^A.  The 
military  hasn't  been  around  our  place. 

S.  They  have  been  in  this  district  pretty  generally  ? — ^A.  So  I  am 

Q.  You  only  know  what  you  have  been  told  ? — ^A.  My  duties  keep 
me  out  there  pretty  closely. 

Q.  You  haven't  seen  any  militia  aroimd  the  streets? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Then  you  know  otherwise  than  being  told  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
(Witness  excused.) 

Claude  Shy,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — ^A.  Claude  Sky. 

Q.  What  is  your  residence  ? — A.  Trinidad,  Colo. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — ^A.  Hardware  merchant. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  city  ? — A.  Since  1894. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  McGary — A.  B.  McGary  ?— A.  I  never  really 
met  the  man.     I  think  I  know  who  he  is — ^just  the  description. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
throurfi  tneir  omcers  and  organizers? — A.  Yes;  to  some  extent. 
Some  1  have  met,  and  some  I  haven't. 

O.  State  whether  or  not  you  ever  sold  them  any  dynamite. — ^A. 
Well,  I  sold  them  some  dynamite. 

Q.  When? — A.  Well,  at  my  store. 
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Q.  Where  did  th^y  take  it? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

y.  Did  you  notice  where  they  put  that  dynamite— did  they  have 
an  auto  at  the  back  end  of  the  building? — ^A.  I  don't  know — I  didn't 
see  it  when  it  left.  They  ordered  the  dynamite,  and  it  was  placed  in 
the  back  of  the  store,  and  my  understanding  was  that  they  were 
coining  to  take  it  out  in  a  machine  up  to  a  mine  at  Se^undo,  but 
when  it  left  I  was  busy  in  the  front  part  of  the  store,  and  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sell  them  any  guns  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  How  many  guns  did  you  sell  them? — A.  Well,  I  sold  them 
about — I  sold  them  about  30,  I  suppose — some  time  about  October 
8  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Who  paid  vou  for  them  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Miner^ — Frank  Miner. 

Q.  Who  is  he  f— A.  Well,  he  is  a  sort  of  a  commissary  man  for  the 
union. 

Q»  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — ^A.  No  more  than 
he  has  bought  supplies  for  them. 

By  Chairman  Foster  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here? — ^A.  Since  1894 — September, 
1894. 

Q.  And  you  are  in  business  here  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  guns  were  sold  after  the  strike  began? — A.  Yes;  they 
were  sold  after  the  strike  began — you  mean  after  the  strike  was 
called? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  man  who  was  trying  to  preserve  order  and  keep 
matters  quiet  in  the  city  of  Trinidad?— A.  That  is  supposed  to  be. 
my  duty — I  am  a  city  councilman. 

^  Q.  You  make  it  a  business  to  sell  gims  and  dynamite  imder  such 
circumstances  to  anybody  that  comes  along? — A.  Guns  we  do;  yes — 
we  are  in  that  business. 

Q.  Did  you  have  these  gims  on  hand  before  the  strike  began,  or  did 
you  buy  tnem  afterwards  ? — ^A.  I  had  quite  a  number  on  hand  when 
the  strike  began.  I  possibly  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000  or 
$1,500  worth  on  hand. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  some  more  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  sold  these  guns  ? — A.  We  bought  them  for  sale. 

Q.  You  are  a  business  man  and  a  citizen  of  TVinidad  ? — A.  That  is 
my  business — to  sell  guns. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  profit  in  the  hardware  business  if  you  had 
not  sold  guns? — A.  No;  not  at  that  time  at  least. 

By  Mr.  Btbnes  : 

Q.  If  you  stopped  selling  ffuns  and  ammunition  would  you  have  to 
close  your  store  ? — ^A.  I  would  be  better  off  if  I  would  at  the  present 
time. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  You  didn't  know  what  use  was  to  be  made  of  the  guns  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  that  didn't  come  to  my  knowledge — I  needed  the  money. 
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By  Chairman  Foster  : 

Q.  Would  you  sell  a  gun  to  a  man  if  you  knew  he  was  going  out 
to  kill  somebody  t— -A.  No,  sir;  I  have  refused  to  do  that  in  many 
instances. 

Q.  Still,  you  did  sell  them  when  you  knew  there  was  trouble  on 
hand  in  this  district  ? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  And  bought  other  gims  after  the  strike  began  ? — A.  Sure. 

By  Mr.  Brewster  : 

Q.  What  is  ihe  name  of  this  firm  ? — A.  The  H.  C.  Brown  Hard- 
ware Co. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  another  hardware  firm?  A.  Branson  & 
Griswold. 

Q.  Is  there  another? — A.  The  Crancher  Hardware  Co. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  guns  to  the  mine  operators? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  guns  did  you  sell  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 
for  instance? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  the  number  of  guns; 
somewhere  between,  I  should  say,  $200  and  $^^00  worth.  I  don't 
just  know  the  number,  because  some  of  the  guns  were  se?ond-hand 
guns  and  they  didn't  run  regular  price,  and  I  don't  know  the  number. 

Q.  Did  vou  sell  any  to  the  Vic  tor- American  Fuel  Co.  ?  -  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  Rocky  Moumtain  Fuel  Co.  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  Colorado  Supply  Co.  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  Western  Stores  Co.  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  sell  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ainn\unition  for 
these  guns  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  them  any  dynamite  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  dynamite — was  it  dynamite  or  permissible  powder? — 
A.  Permissible  powder — that  is  what  the  State  statute  calls  for  for 
use  in  coal  mines. 

Q.  In  coal  mines  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  is  proper  to  sell  that  in  your  business  (  -  A.  We  sell  it 
here  and  have  sold  it  for  years.  There  is  no  law  against  it  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  guns  you  sold  to  the  C-olorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ?  -  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  number;    no,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRTUcuTT.  How  many  do  you  want  him  to  make  it  -he  will 
state  the  number. 

Chairman  Foster.  Just  let  the  witness  state  it. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  Well,  the  last  few  days  of  September  or 
the  first  part  of  October. 

Q.  It  was  just  a  little  after  the  strike  was  called,  you  think,  that 
you  sold  those  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sold  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  guns  long  before 
you  sold  the  miners  guns  ?  A.  Well,  something  like  two  weeks,  I 
suppose. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Is  there  no  law  in  Colorado  covering  the  sale  of  firearms  ? — 
A.  There  is  as  to  revolvers. 

Q.  What  is  that  law?— A.  I  can  not  repeat  it  verbatim,  but  any- 
how you  shall  not  trade  or  exchange  or  traffic  in  any  gun — revolver — 
of  any  kind  or  manner  without  keeping  the  man's  name,  occupation, 
and  place  of  residence,  and  the  number  and  style  of  the  pistol  sold. 
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O.  How  many  books  do  you  keep  that  record  in  ? — A.  We  have  a 
book  provided  by  law,  just  the  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  you  have  sold,  does  it  go  up  into  the 
hundreds  or  thousands? — ^A.  I  never  sold  but  very  lew  revolvers; 
most  of  the  guns  were  rifles.  The  revolver  record  I  have  and  can  pro- 
duce to  this  committee  at  any  time. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  You  sold  them  to  both  sides?— A.  Both  sides  and  the  sheriflf's 
office,  everybody  who  had  the  monev. 

Q.  You  were  doing  a  pretty  gooci  business? — A.  Yes;  I  did  at  that 
time. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  By  the  way,  of  the  700  deputy  sheriffs  of  this  county,  how 
many  (fid  vou  furnish  with  revolvers,  do  3'ou  know? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Of  these  700  deputy  sheriffs,  to  how  many  did  you  sell  rifles,  do 
you  remember  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  could  not  say.  I  sold  quite  a  few  to  the 
deputies,  but  I  kept  no  tab  on  the  rifles. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  very  earlv  in  October,  wasn't  it,  or  late  in  Sep- 
tember?— ^A.  It  is  pretty  hard — it  was  from  the  1st  of  October  until 
the  last  of  it,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 
Q.  Did  you  guarantee  any  of  these  guns  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

S.  Have  you  any  means  of  determining  definitely  when  you  first 
the  guns  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? — A.  Yes;  they  are 
charged  on  my  books. 

Q.  Will  you  do  that  and  advise  the  committee? — ^A.  Yes — I  was 
just  giving  it  to  you  from  memory,  but  I  can  get  the  exact  date.  Will 
it  be  all  right  to  telephone  it  down  ? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  You  may  make  a  note  on  a  paper  and  bring  it 
down. 

Chairman  Foster.  How  many  hardware  stores  have  you  in  the 
city  of  Trinidad  atpresent  ? 

The  WrrNEss.  Three  what  we  term  hardware  stores. 

Chairman  Foster.  They  all  sell  guns  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  You  have  several  second-hand  dealers  who  sell  them,  too  ? — ^A. 
Yes. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Since  the  militia  have  been  here  have  you  sold  arms  to  the 
miktia? — ^A.  I  have  sold  them  to  individual  militiamen;  yes. 

Q-  You  haven^t  sold  them  on  the  authority  of  Gen.  Chase  to  be  paid 
for  by  Gen.  Chase  or  any  person  in  authority? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
sold  them  by  Gen.  Chase's  written  orders  and  took  the  money. 

Q.  Have  you  sold  arms  to  the  militia  and  sharged  them  to  the 
Colorado  Supply  Co.  ?— A.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Or  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Were  all  these  guns  harmless? — A.  I  would  not  consider  them 
so;  no,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Frank  L.  Miller,  a  witness  being  produced  before  the  committee, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  Frank  L.  Miller. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Fifty  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  Trinidad. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ?— A.  Civil  engineer. 

Q.  How  long  have  youbeen  in  the  business  ? — A.  Thirty-one  years. 

Q.  I  place  m  your  hands  Operators'  Exhibit  No.  90 — please  ex- 
amme  it.  What  is  it  ? — A.  It  is  a  topographical  map  of  the  vicinity  of 
Berwind,  Hastings,  and  Ludlow. 

Q.  Who  made  it  ? — A.  It  was  made  in  my  office. 

Q.  You  say  this  is  a  topographical  map—  is  it  a  blue  print  ? — A.  It 
is  a  blue  print  from  the  original  tracing. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  the  original  tracing  was  made  in  your  office  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  whence  was  the  data  obtained  by  which  it  was  made? — 
A.  The  railroad  tracks  were  put  in  from  the  map  of  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  Railroad;  the  topographical  features  at  the  Ludlow  tent 
colony,  Tabasco,  and  Berwmd  were  put  in  by  actual  survey  from  nay 
office.  The  topographical  features  on  the  Hastings  side  were  put  in 
from  a  map  of  the  Victor- American  Fuel  Co. 

Q.  On  the  map  appears  many  objects  that  are  unnatural,  such  as 
houses,  coke  ovens,  improvements,  we  may  say,  of  various  kinds; 
likewise  places  where  certain  persons  are  noted  on  the  map ;  whence 
did  you  obtain  that  data  ? — A.  The  data — on  the  Tabasco  side,  from 
actual  survey.  That  of  the  Alexander — those  on  the  Hastings  side 
from  the  Hastings  map. 

Q.  How  could  you  ootain  and  point  to  places  to  anyone — in  the 
sTirvey — jou  were  not  present  yourself  when  this  took  place? — 
A.  No,  sir.  Those  on  the  Tabasco  side~-the  man  that  done  the  field 
work  took  a  party  to  locate  the  location  of  the  body  of  Kennedy, 
which  was  up  there. 

Q.  You  mean  Kennedy  or  Whitney? — A.  Whitney,  who  was  up 
there — and  helped  bring  Whitney's  body  down. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  In  other  words,  this  is  hearsay  testimony,  and  we 
object  to  it. 

Q.  Who  was  present  and  made  the  survey?— A.  He  is  the  store- 
keeper at  Tabasco — Ferguson,  I  think,  his  name  was. 

Q.  Who  was  present  and  made  the  survey  ? — A.  Mr.  Corry,  of  my 

office. 

Q.  Is  he  an  engineer  in  your  office  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  who  were  the  persons  showing  Corry  these  various 
points  of  interest  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  storekeeper  at  Tabasco. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  object  to  all  this  as  immaterial  and  as  being 

hearsav. 
Q.  Is  he  there  now? — ^A.  He  is. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Before  you  produce  these  parties,  all  that  he  can 
establish  is  \mon  information.  All  that  he  can  establish  is  that  upon 
information  from  these  parties  he  produced  this  map. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  made  the  map? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  him. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  To  save  time,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
that  this  gentleman's  assistant  will  testify  that  the  map  was  made 
in  his  office  and  that  the  particular  data  about  which  you  are  in- 
quiring happened  to  be  furnished  by  different  people  who  represented 
to  him  that  the  locations  are  as  represented  on  the  map — Lf  that  will 
assist  you. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Will  you  admit  that  the  persons  designated  the 
proper  locations  ? 

Mr.  COSTIGAN.   No. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  don't  see  how  you  are  going  to  gain  anything  by 
bringing  these  people.  That  map  is  before  this  committee,  but  uiere 
are  some  things  on  the  map,  it  appears,  that  you  will  be  unable  to 

Erove  by  any  other  than  the  testimony  that  you  have  already 
rought  in. 

Mr.  NoRTHCXJTT.  We  tender  Exhibit  No.  90  in  evidence.  If  you 
admit  it,  that  is  the  whole  thing. 

Chairman  Foster.  Mr.  Costigan  stated  the  only  provision  that 
they  could  agree  to,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  think  the  map  will  be  admitted  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  understand  that  the  map  is  admitted  for  what 
it  is  worth.  We  don't  concede  the  truth  of  any  representations  on 
that  map. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  this  map  was  used  to  make  the  Hastings 
part  of  Exhibit  90  [handing  witness  map  which  was  marked 
"Operators'  Exhibit  No.  104"].— A.  It  was. 

Mr.  Costigan.  It  is  admitted  that  Mr.  Shy's  testimony  will  be 
that  the  guns  sold  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  were  sold  on 
October  2,  1913. 

J.  E.  Haynes  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Elxamination  by  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  J.  E.  Haynes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  Hastings. 
J.  What  is  your  prof ession  ? — A.  Surveyor. 

].  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  profession  ? — A.  Oh, 
probably  10  jrears. 

Q.  I  place  in  your  hands  Operators'  Exhibit  No.  104  and  ask  you 
what  that  is  ? — ^A.  That  is  a  map  showing  Hastings  and  vicinity, 
C.  &  S.  E.  Railroad,  and  different  points. 

Q.  Is  it  a  blue  print  or  an  original  tracing  ? — ^A.  Blue  print. 

Q.  Who  made  the  tracing  from  which  it  was  taken  ? — A.  I  did. 

S.  Did  you  make  it — where  did  you  get  the  data  from  which  to 
e  it  ? — A.  We  have  a  plat  of  the  C.  &  S.  E.  Railroad  and  I  run  a 
survey  and  located  most  of  the  other  points. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  information  to  get  the  points  which  are  not 
natural  objects? — A.  Which  do  you  mewi ? 
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Q.  Places  where  people  were  located,  etc.,  if  you  have  any  such 
marks  on  there. — A.  lou  mean  the  places  **  where  Alexander  was 
kiUed"? 

Q.  Yes.^ — A.  I  went  up  there  with  Mr.  Robinson,  the  marshal. 

Q.  And  he  showed  you  the  places  I — A.  He  showed  me  the  places. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  We  are  willing  to  agree  that  this  map  may  be  intro- 
duced in  the  same  way,  expre^y  for  the  same  purposes,  and  imder 
tJie  same  reservation. 

Mr.  NoRTHOUTT.  That  settles  the  whole  matter. 

(Witness  excused.) 

R.  J.  McDonald  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

State  to  the  committee  your  name. — ^A.  R.  J.  McDonald. 
What  is  your  business  ?— A.  Stenographer. 
How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  stenographic  work  % — ^A.  A 
[e  over  five  years. 
Q.  I  place  in  your  hands  Exhibit  No.  105. — ^A.  This  is  an  address 
which  1  took  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  day  of  September,  at  Castle  Hall, 

for  the  union 

Q.  That  will  do.     Did  vou  transcribe  it? — A.  I  did. 
Q.  You  took  it  in  shorthand  ? — A.  I  took  it  in  shorthand  and  after- 
wards transcribed  it. 

Q.  Is  Exhibit  105  a  true  and  correct  transcript  of  your  notes? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Northcutt.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  it  at  this  time. 
Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  have  no  questions. 

(It  was  agreed  that  after  counsel  for  the  miners  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  examine  Exhibit    105  the  witness   McDonald  might  be 
recalled  for  further  examination.) 
Mr.  Northcutt.  We  offer  Exhibit  90 — the  blue  print. 
Mr.  Evans.  This  will  be  admitted  the  same  as  the  other  map. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Easley  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  State  your  name  and  residence,  Mrs.  Easley. — A.  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Easley,  Trinidad,  Colo. 

Q.  Are  you  in  business  in  this  city  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  grocery  business. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  834  Arizona  Avenue. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Trinidad? — ^A.  For  24 
years. 

Q.  Was  your  father  William  H.  Bradley  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  lulled  on  or  about  June  13,  1910  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir:  he  was. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  of  his  death  ? — ^A.  Well,  my 
father  was  working  at  Primero,  cleaning  up  after  the  terrible  explo- 
sion, and  he  asked  the  superintendent  there  to  furnish  him  props 
for  three  days  before  the  accident,  which  was  refused  him.  He  was 
told  that  props  were  very  expensive  articles. 

Bv  Mr.  Herbington: 
Q.  Was  your  father  killed  instantly  ? — ^A.  My  father  was  killed  by 
a  fall  of  rock. 
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Q.  Instantly? — A.  Well,  they  gave  him  something  to  keep  him 
living  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  don't  see  that  this  is  a  Primero  accident.  I 
don't  see  how  she  can  testify;  it  is  hearsay,  anyway.  I  think  the 
man  was  killed 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Just  answer  my  q^uestion,  please,  and  we  will  try 
to  get  such  information  as  Mr.  Hemngton  will  be  interested  in. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Did  you  attend  your  father's  funeral  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  When  was  he  buried? — A.  He  was  buried  on  Saturday  fol- 
io wingthe  accident,  which  took  place  on  Monday. 

Q.  Was  your  mother  with  you?— A.  My  mother  was  with  me; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  mother  now? — ^A.  My  mother  is  in  a  private 
samtarium  in  this  city. 

Q.  Suffering  from  what? — A.  Suffering  from  insanity  by  trouble 
caused  by  my  father's  death. 

Q.  Mrs.  Easley,  was  any  settlement  ever  made  for  your  father's 
death? — ^A.  I  was  offered  by  the  undertaker  a  casket  which  they 
valued  at  $20. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  settlement  they  offered  you  ? — ^A.  That  was 
the  only  settlement. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  had  your  father  been  employed  ? — A.  Well, 
when  he  worked 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  object  to  this;  it  is  absolutely  immaterial. 

Q.  Just  answer  the  question? — ^A.  When  he  worked  at  Sopris 
under  W.  J.  Murray  he  worked  as  weigh  boss  and  checkweighman, 
and  then  he  went  to  Engelville  and  he  worked  there  as  a  common 
digger,  and  from  that  he  followed  almost  all  kinds  of  mining,  track 
laymg,  weigh  bossing,  and  most  anything  around  the  mine. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  nis  death  what  was  Tie  employed  in  doing  ? — ^A. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  cleaning  up  rock  after  the  explosion. 

Q.  Did  he  have  anv  particular  position  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  he  be  called  a  coal  digger  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  is  what  he 
would  be  called. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  counsel  for  the  company  by  which 
he  was  employed  or  any  correspondence  with  counsel? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  flatly  refused. 

Q.  I  mean,  did  you  have  any  correspondence  with  them? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  had  correspondence  with  Mr.  Herrington. 

Q.  With  the  gentleman  who  sits  there? — A.  With  the  gentleman 
who  sits  here. 

Q.  And  what  did  you — have  you  the  letter  that  you  wrote  him  or 
the  letter  he  wrote  you? — ^A.  I  destroyed  the  letter  which  he  sent 
me.  but  I  could  tell  word  for  word  what  was  in  the  letter. 

Q.  What  did  you  write  him  ? — A.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  com- 
promise the  case  for  a  thousand  dollars  ? 

Q.  What  was  his  answer. — ^A.  His  answer  was  '^I  know  not" — 
n-o-t — that  he  knew  not  of  my  father  or  his  death. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  satisfaction  you  ever  received? — ^A.  That 
was  the  only  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  this  death  is 
one  which  we  inquired  about  this  morning  from  the  deputy  coroner 
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and  that  there  appears  to  be  no  record  of  that  death  in  the  coroner's 
records. 

Q.  Mrs.  Easley,  do  you  know  whether  a  cof oner's  jury  ever  sat  over 
your  father's  body  ? — A.  Well,  we  were  told  there  was,  but  that  is  the 
extent  of  it. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge  do  you  know  ? — A.  Of  my  own  knowl- 
edge, no,  sir;  I  can't  say  that  there  was. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  wish  to  say  in  addition  that  we  made  inquiry  at 
the  oflBce  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  to-day  and  weiiave  a  witness 
here  who  will  state  imder  oath,  if  necessary,  that  there  is  no  record 
there  of  the  jury's  findings,  so  that  the  county  records  appears  to  be 
entirely  barren  of  evidence. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Any  suits  brought — did  you  sue  the  company  ? — A.  What  was 

the  use  ? 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 
Q.  Did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  up  with  any  lawyer  at  all — any  friend  of 
yours? — A.  No,  sir:  I  didn't.  I  had  saw  too  many  similar  cases 
where  the  company  nad  won  the  suit. 

Q.  You  didn't  try  ? — A.  No,  sir;  didn't  try. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  Did  you  and  your  mother  have  any  conferences  with  attorneys 
about  the  matter? — A.  The  company's  attorneys — me  and  my 
mother  did — Northcutt  and  Herrington. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  With  me?— A.  With  you. 

Q.  When  was  this;  when  did  it  occur? — A.  Mr.  Costigan  just  told 
you  a  few  minutes  ago  it  was  June  13,  1910. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Then  they  were  coming  to  me  to  employ  me  to  sue 
the  company. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  you  didn't  sue  the  company  because  Mr. 
Herrington  said  my  mother  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  $20  casket. 

S.  Did  I  give  you  that  as  a  reason  ?— A,  Mr.  Herrington  did. 
r.  Costigan.  It  seems  to  me  we   are  entitled  to  tell  what  the 
witness  has  heard  as  to  who  was  on  the  coroner's  jury,  not  having 
any  direct  testimony. 
Mr.  Herrington.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  Northcutt.  There  is  no  evidence  there  was  any  coroner's 

jury. 

The  Witness.  There  is  a  member  of  the  jury  here — W.  J.  Murray. 
He  was  the  only  one  that  is  in  the  record  of  it,  and  my  own  uncle 
was  the  one  that  testified  to  me  that  W.  J.  Murray  was  the  only  one 
that  was  on  the  jury. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  never  was  on  a  jury  in  my  life,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  You  mean  he  was  the  only  man  on  the  jury  ? — ^A.  He  was  the 
only  one  there  was  any  record  of. 
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By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  There  is  another  W.  J.  Murray  in  the  city. — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
excuse  me,  W.  J.  Murray  sitting  over  there  is  the  one. 

Q.  He  was  the  one  that  was  on  the  jury  ? — A.  Yes;  represented  to 
be  on  the  jury.     Whether  there  were  others,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  I  think  that  is  aU. 

By  Mr.  Hebrington: 

O.  You  say  your  mother  is  where? — A.  In  a  private  sanitarium 
in  this  city. 

S.  Where? — A.  It  is  on  the  corner  of  Johnson  and  State.  Mrs. 
a  Ford  and  a  nurse  are  ri^ht  here  in  the  audience  to  testify. 

Mr.  Herrington.  That  is  i3l. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  are  a  number  of  letters  which, 
when  translated,  will  be  self-explanatory.  Now,  the  proper  way  to 
introduce  these  letters,  of  course,  would  be  to  bring  on  the  witness 
stand  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  addressed  and  get  their  sworn 
statement  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  received.  I  hardly  feel 
that  we  ought  to  be  put  to  that  labor  or  take  that  much  time.  The 
letters  show  that  they  went  through  the  mails  by  the  postmarks  on 
them.  If  the  committee  desire  them  we  will  hand  tnem  over  for 
what  they  are  worth. 

(The  letters  in  question  were  deposited  in  an  envelope  and  said 
envelope  marked  "Operators'  Exhibit  No.  106.'') 

M/.  JByrnes.  What  is  the  nature  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  They  are  relative  to  the  strike.  They  are  letters 
containing  threats. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  May  we  inspect  them  ? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  guess  you  will  have  to  get  an  interpreter. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  whom  are  they  addressed  ? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Divers  parties. 

Tom  Jolly,  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Govb: 

Q.  Mr.  Jolly,  where  do  you  reside? — ^A.  Grey  Creek. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — ^A.  Superintendent. 

Q.  Superintendent  of  what? — ^A.  Superintendent  of  mines. 

Q.  W^at  mines  ? — ^A.  Grey  Creek  names. 

Q.  The  Grey  Creek  mines  belonging  to  what  company? — ^A.  The 
Yictor-American  Fuel  Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent  ? — A.  In  Grey  Creek, 
four  years. 

(^,  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  mining  business  ? — A. 
Thirty-two  years. 

Q.  A  witness  testified  upon  the  stand  here  the  other  day  that  when 
the  men  in  your  employ  had  any  grievances  they  didn't  present  them 
to  you  because  they  could  never  get  a  civil  answer;  are  you  conscious 
of  anything  of  that  kind  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  he. 

Q.  It  is  not  true? — ^A.  It  is  not  true. 

Q.  Do  your  men  frequently  come  to  you  with  various  questions  ? — 
A.  If  anytWng  comes  up  they  come  to  me  and  get  a  civil  answer. 
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Q.  Mr.  Jolly,  this  same  witness  testified  as  follows: 
Now  there  was  a  night  watchman  there — 

Referring  to  the  mine— 

they  gave  him  the  privilege  of  loading  care  of  coke  on  the  siding  where  they  hauled 
the  coke  and  piled  it  up.  They  gave  him  the  privilege  cf  loading  thib  coke  into  the 
car  which  was  left  there  at  night — contracts — and  he  hsA  two  boys  who  came  to  help 
him  in  the  morning,  would  get  there  about  4  o'clock. ao^  work  and  load  these  curs  of 
coke.  Wellj  sir,  he  loaded  two  cars  of  coke  and  thev  paid  this  coke  in  coal — the  com- 
pany paid  him  for  these  two  care  of  coke  in  coal.  Now,  the  men  were  always  kicking 
about  their  weights  and  about  being  short  of  cars — so  where  did  they  get  tnis  coal  to 
pay  these  two  cars  of  coke?  They  made  a  contract  with  this  man  tluit  they  would 
pay  him  $9  for  one  car  and  $12  for  the  other — one  car  was  larger  than  the  other — ^they 
were  railway  care,  you  know.    Well,  they  paid  him  in  coal. 

And  Mr.  Evans  asked  him: 

Do  you  know  where  they  got  this  coal? 

The  witness  said: 

Yes. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us;  don't  ask  us. — A.  They  got  it  off  the  tipple. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that  transaction? — A.  No,  sir;  we 
never  paid  any  men  for  loading  coke 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  man  and  two  boys  that  did  this  work? — 
A.  I  remember  about  them  loading  coke  but  they  never  was  paid  m 
coal. 

Q.  How  were  they  paid  ? — A.  They  was — paid  them  so  much  per 
hour. 

Q.  So  much  per  hour? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  says  tney  were  paid  so  much  per  full  car  in  coal.  —A.  We 
put  it  into  hours. 

Q.  Why  did  they  receive  a  different  amount  for  two  different 
cars  ?  He  said  one  car  was  larger  than  the  other  ?  —A.  This  was  soft 
coke  from  the  oven.  I  remeniber  the  incident.  The  coke  was  way 
back.  It  was  just  when  we  were  cleaning  up  our  yards  up  there.  It 
was  the  last  coke  that  was  loaded.  It  was  away  back,  and  we  had 
to  nay  them  more  for  wheeling  it  to  the  cars  and  putting  it  in  the  cars. 

Q.  They  received  then  -  these  men  then  received  a  dilfferent 
amount  for  two  cars,  not  because  they  were  of  different  size,  but  be- 
cause one  car  was  farther  away  than  the  other?  -  A.  It  was  farther 
away  than  the  other.  They  had  to  take  a  wheelbarrow  and  pull  it 
across. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  From  whose  testimony  are  you  reading? 

Mr.  Cove.  From  the  testimony  of  the  man  Hammond.  He  testi- 
fied on  general  conditions. 

O.  This  witness  says,  on  page  2633,  that  the  weights  were  tampered 
witn  in  the  office,  ^ow,  what  I  want  to  ask  you  now  is  this:  The 
witness  was  asked — 

Q.  Give  U8  the  name  of  the  miner  that  dug  the  coal? — A.  Tony  Rogo. 

Did  a  man  of  that  name  ever  work  at  the  Grey  Creek  mine? — A. 
No.  sir;  not  under  my  juriscUction. 

Q.  In  the  last  four  years  ?  -  A.  In  the  last  four  yeai's. 

Q.  This  witness  testified  that  your  prop  pile  over  there  was  a  mile 
ana  a  half  away  from  the  mine  and  that  the  men  frequently  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  mine  because  they  couldn't  get  props.  Is  that 
statement  correct  or  incorrect  ?  -  A.  No.  sir;  it  Is  incorrect. 
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Q.  Tell  this  committee  how  you  handle  your  props  over  there  ?  - 
A.  In  regard  to  the  prop  pile,  from  where  it  is  situated  from  the  mine 
at  the  present  time  is  about  one  mile.  We  have  a  track  nms  right 
into  the  prop  pile,  handled  by  motor  there.  When  props  are  ordered 
we  get  so  many  cars,  two,  three  or  four,  whatever  is  required;  one 
motor  takes  them  up  and  into  the  prop  pile;  they  are  loaded  up  and 
put  onto  the  next  truck  going  back  up  the  hill. 

Q.  Have  you  a  special  track  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the 
prop  pile?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  express  purpose  of  taking  the  props  there?— A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  have  a  special  track. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  of  any  men  that  have  been  compelled  to  quit 
work  because  they  couldn't  get  props? — A.  No,  sir;  not  under  my 
observation. 

Q.  This  same  \\itness  testified  that  frequently  the  men  in  the  mine 
were  compelled  to  throw  their  coal  back  at  least  30  feet^  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  couldn't  get  rails  ? — A.  Never  seen  it;  1  have  never 
seen  a  coal  miner  yet  that  would  throw  his  coal  30  feet  back. 

Q.  That  statement  then  is  not  correct? — A.  It  is  not  correct. 

O.  The  witness  Hammond,  at  page  2640  of  this  testimony,  spoke 
as  follows — now,  Mr.  Jolly,  I  wisn  you  would  Usten  to  this  reaaing: 

There  was  a  croeecut  drove  there,  but  they  didn't  measure  it  up — the  croascut  was 
onlv  half  'way  through,  somewheres  about  50  feet.  It  was  a  large  crosscut  and  it  was 
hall  way  throu^  on  measuring  day.  Well,  of  course,  they  didn't  measure  it  up. 
They  left  it  go.  The  next  measuring  day  the  crosscut  was  through,  and  the  man  had 
some  yardage  up  in  his  room,  up  at  the  face,  and  they  took  and  meamired  that — ^it 
must  nave  Been  just  a  few  yards — ^four  or  five  yards  it  should  have  been;  so  I  went 
back  witii  the  super  and  the  boss,  back  to  the  crosscut,  and  he  says  ''Ain't  vou  going 
to  measure  the  crosscut?"  "On,  hell,  the  crosscut  is  paid  for,"  says  the  super- 
intendent, and  they  walked  on. 

Do  you  remember  that  circumstance? — ^A.  It  isn't  so. 
Q.  The  testimony  is  untrue  ? — A.  It  is  untrue. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Do  ^ou  remember  that  particular  circumstance  or  any  such 
conversation  as  that? — A.  There  never  was  any  such  conversation  at 
any  time  when  I  was  along  measuring. 

Q.  Never  had  any  such  conversation? — A.  No,  sir;  at  no  time. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  What  is  the  man's  name  ? 
Mr.  Gove.  Hammond. 

Q.  Do  vou  remember  a  man  by  that  name? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Hammond  working  for  me. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  worked  the  crosscut  such  as  he 
states? — A.  He  never  did  work  on  the  crosscut. 

By  Mr.  Gove  : 

S.  Mr.  Jolly,  Mr.  Hammond  stated  here  at  another  point  in  his 
ence: 

Hen  there  brushed  rooms.  I  know  several  of  them  that  brushed  rooms,  and  they 
would  go  up  there  in  the  evenings  or  at  night,  and  measure  it  up  after  the  man  had  gone 
home. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  man  got  paid  for  that  work? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
never  got  a  cent. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know? — A.  Because  I  seen  the  man  afterwards. 
Q.  And  he  never  got  paid  for  any  of  it — ^not  for  any  part  of  it? — A.  He  never  got 
paid  for  this  crosscut.    He  got  paid  for  four  or  five  yards  at  the  office. 

A.  It  isn't  80. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  such  circumstance  as  that  ? — A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Did  any  man  at  your  mine  ever  do  that  character  of  work  and 
not  receive  pay  for  it  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  testimony  then  is  true  or  not  true  ? — A.  It  is  true— that  is, 
there  is  some  truth  of  that  evidence  that  he  gave.     It  is  untrue. 
JAt.  Austin.  What  mine  is  this? 

Mr.  Gove.  Grey  Creek. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  the  company,  Mr. 
Jolly?— A.  A  little  over  four  years. 

Q.  And  in  what  capacity — the  superintendent  all  that  time? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Hammond  has  worked  for  you  ?  -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  conversation  like  the  conversation  about 
which  he  testified  as  to  the  cross-cut  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  like  that  at  all?— A.  Nothing  like  that  at  all. 

Q.  Nothing  that  would  suggest  it  to  you  ?—  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  anj^  wav,  near  or  remote?— A.  No,  sir;  at  no  time. 

Q.  Did  you  always  do  the  measuring,  or  do  you  have  men  under 
you  who  do  that? — A.  No;  I  go  along-  the  mine  foreman  and  I  test 
the  measuring. 

Q.  You  always  go,  or  does  he  do  son^  of  it?-  A.  No,  sir;  we  do  it 
together. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  practice  as  long  as  you  have  been  at  the 
mine,  has  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  couple  of  sons,  haven't  you,  Mr.  Jolly  ?—  A.  I  guess 
I  have  got  five  of  them. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  recent  strike,  did  you  tell  your  boys  that  if  they 
joined  the  strikers  you  would  leave  home  and  break  up  the  home  ? — 
A.    No,  sir;  at  no  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  experience  of  that  nature?— A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  boys  desire  to  join  the  strikers  and  did  you  keep  them 
from  doing  so? — A.  No,  sir;  at  no  time. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  that  ?  Do  you  remember  the  epi- 
sode at  your  mine,  about  six  months  before  tne  strike,  when  a  man 
was  shot  through  a  pillar  or  hijured  on  the  other  side  of  a  pillar  as  the 
result  of  a  shot?— A.  Never  happened  in  the  Grey  Creek  mine. 

Q.  You  don't  recall  that  at  ail?— A.  No,  sir;  never  did  happen. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  an  episode  where  a  man  was  injured  be- 
cause a  pillar  was  too  thin,  and  as  the  result  of  an  explosion,  the 
effect  of  the  shot  was  to  injure  him,  on  the  other  side  of  that  pillar  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there,  of  course,  six  months  before  the  strike? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  guess  I  was. 

Q.  Is  there  any  name  on  your  pay  roll  similar  to  Tony  Rogo  ? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  that  would  suggest  that  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been?— A.  Not  in  my  jurisdiction. 

Q.  You  inspected  the  names  to  see,  did  you,  after  you  heard  of 
this  testimonv  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  looked  with  the  specific  object  of  giving  the  testimony 
you  are  giving  to-day?     (No  response.) 

Q.  Is  the  Grey  Creek  road  a  public  road  ? — A.  Part  ways. 

Q.  Part  way?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far? — A.  From  about,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  a  half  mile 
from  the  property. 

Q.  Where  does  it  lead  beyond  Grey  Creek?— A.  Goes  northeast — 
runs  into  the  canyon  there  and  other  places.  I  can't  name  all  the 
names. 

Q.  Are  there  any  post  offices  back  in  there,  or  places  of  public 
resort  or  towns?— A.  Small  towns  there. 

Q.  There  are  small  towns?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  mail  carried  along  that  road  that  goes  through  -Grey 
Creek  ?  —A.  It  comes  direct  to  Grey  CVeek;  that  is  on  the  Grey  Creek 
mail. 

Q.  Is  mail  carried  through  Grey  Creek  and  beyond  to  any  of  these 
small  towns  that  you  speak  of? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  some  public  travel  along  that  way  beyond  Grey  Creek  ? 
A.  Th^-e  is  a  very  little, 

Q.  Into  the  canyons? — A.  No;  they  take  it  northeast  of  Grey 
(Yeek? 

Q.  That  is,  a  person  travelling  that  way  is  obliged  to  go  around 
Grey  Creek  to  get  pnst? — A.  No,  sir;  about  half  a  mile  from  Grey 
C^ek  the  brancn  road  is  there. 

Q.  The  road  is  diverted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  road  ever  closed  up  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  Grey  Creek? — A.  No,  sir;  at  no  time. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you  ? — ^A.  I  am  perfectly  sure. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  You  have  no  name  like  Rocco — Tony  Rocco — on  your  books  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 


Q.  Or  Bago  ? — A.  I  don't  believe  we  have. 


Are  you  positive  about  that?  You  hesitate  about  it.  I 
want  to  know  if  you  are  positive  ? — ^A.  Rocco  and  R-a 

Q.  g-o  ? — A.  I  believe  we  have  got  a  name  like  that. 

Q.  You  think  you  have  a  name  Rago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Do  you  know  whether  the  first  name  in  that  case  is  Tony  ? — 
A.  \o,  sir. 

(J.  You  don't  know,  or  you  know  that  it  is  not  ? — A.  I  aln  positive 
it  is  not, 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? 

A  Voice.  Tony  Rago  is  the  man's  name. 

Mr.  Costigan.  How  do  you  speU  it  ? 

'Die  Voice.  I  don't  know;  I  leave  that  to  liim. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name,  now  that  it  is  mentioned? — A. 
Not  as  Tony  Rocco. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  Rago,  though? — A.  Rocco  or 
Rago. 

Q-  What  do  you  know  about  Mr.  Rocco? — A.  We  have  a  man 
working  there  at  the  present  time  by  the  name  Dominic. 

Q.  Ifcminic  Rocco  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  with  you  ? — A.  I^ong  before  I  went  to 
Grey  Creek,  I  guess. 
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Q.  Don't  know  whether  he  is  populariy  spoken  of  as  Tony  among 
his  associates  ? — A.  No,  sir;  never  got  such  a  name. 

O.  At  your  property  are  the  men  ever  paid  yardage  by  day  work  I — 
A.  By  day  work,  no,  sir;  not  for  day  work. 

Q.  So  many  hours? — ^A.  Never.  They  are  paid  so  much  per 
yard.  If  they  excavate  a  foot  of  coal  they  are  paid  accordingly. 
The  yardage — that  is  in  development  work. 

Q.  Well,  now,  do  the  miners  ever  ^et  paid  any  yardage  for  day 
work  at  your  property  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  contract  work.  Yardage 
goes  under  the  contract  basis. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances  in  your  mine  where  men 
working  on  the  yardage  basis  have  been  paid  less  tiian  they  would 
have  -received  because  of  the  pa^yments  made  for  day  wore — thai 
is,  where  there  has  been  a  deduction  credited  to  the  men  who  would 
do  the  day  work,  which  deduction  should  have  been  allowed  the 
men  doing  the  yardage  work  ? — A.  Credited  to  the  man  that  is  doing 
the  day  work  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  There  would  be  no  such  tiling  at  no  time.  If  a 
man  does  contract  work,  does  yardage  of  any  description^  he  is  paid 
his  yardage — it  is  never  credited;  no  day  men  is  workmg  with  us 
at  all. 

Q.  That  is  something  like  losing  a  car,  for  instance,  where  a  man 
is  docked  ?  Have  vou  ever  known  those  doing  yardage  work  to  be 
unable  to  get  the  lull  credit  for  the  yardage  work  done  by  them  at 
your  property?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaints  on  that  subject  ? — A.  On 
yardage  ? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No. 

Q.  Ever  heard  of  any  complaints? — A.  No,  sir.  If  there  is  any 
at  all — if  there  had  been  any,  it  would  have  been  rectified. 

Q.  You  say  they  would  have  been  rectified? — A.  Yes;  if  there 
should  have  been  any. 

Q.  Were  any  ever  rectTied? — A.  We  never  had  any  complaints. 

(J.  Have  you  had  to  adjust  your  accounts  in  that  way  with  men 
doing  yardage  work  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  they  come  in  and  complain  occasionally  that  they  are 
not  allowed  enough A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  ask  you  to  fix  it  up? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  your  people  are  on  a  strike  there,  aren't  they  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  is  a  few  of  them. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Oh,  about  25  or  30,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  How  many  went  out? — A.  About  30. 

Q.  About  30  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  filled  their  places? — A.  Yes,  sir;  their  places  is 
filled. 

Q.  You  have  as  many  men  now  as  you  had  before  the  strike? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  worKing. 

Q.  Working  the  full  number? 

Mr.  Gove.  Mr.  Jully,  when  you  measure  up  the  work  are  the  men 
who  have  done  the  work  usually  present  ? 

Tlie  Witness.  If  they  ain't  present  I  won't  measure  it. 

Mr.  Gove.  You  won't  measure  unless  the  men  are  present  ? 

The  Witness.  Unless  the  men  are  present. 
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Archie  Danford,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Gove  : 

Q.  Mr.  Danford,  state  your  name  to  the  stenographer  ? — A.  A.  W. 
Danford. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  I  live  in  Hastings. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  live  at  Grey  Creek  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  Until  a  year  ago  the  1st  of  February. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there?— A.  I  was  coke  foreman  until  the 
ovens  shut  down;  then  1  'w^as  weigh  boss. 

Q.  A  witness  who  has  testified  before  this  committee  said  some- 
thing about  a  man  and  two  boys  who  were  employed  to  load  coke  in 
a  raUroad  car.  He  stated  that  they  were  paid  for  that  work  in  coal. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  that  circumstance  ? — A.  I  know  about 
the  coke  loading. 

Q.  Tell  the  comnuttee  about  it. — A.  This  man  and  the  two  boys 
were  employed  loading  docked  coke  after  the  ovens  had  been  shut 
down 

Mr.  Evans.  What  was  their  name  ? 

A.  (continuing).  But  they  were  not  paid  in  coal. 

Q.  What  was  their  name? — A.  FranK  Russo. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Russo  instead  of  Rucco  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  He  is  a  different  man. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  how  these  men  were  paid. — A.  When  they 
first  started  to  loading  that  docked  coke  it  was  close  to  the  track,  and 
of  course  as  they  womd  load  it  up  it  got  farther  away  from  the  track. 
It  was  all  contract  work.  We  give  the  men  so  much  for  a  car,  and  of 
course  as  the  coke  got  farther  away  we  raised  the  price,  and  it  was 
contract  work,  and  they  were  paid  by  the  car. 

Q.  Why  were  they  paid  a  different  amount  for  different  cars  ? — A. 
Different  amount  for  different  cars  because  the  coke  was  farther  away 
from  the  car;  it  was  a  longer  wheel. 

Q.  Were  they  or  were  they  not  paid  for  this  work  in  coal? — ^A. 
They  were  not  paid  for  the  work  in  coal. 

Q.  I  want  to  read  you  a  statement — ^if  you  will  draw  up  a  little 
closer,  so  you  can  hear.  One  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  here 
testified  as  follows:  With  reference  to  a  Grey  Creek  matter,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  complaints  and  difficulties  over  there,  the  wtness  saia  this: 

Another  little  case  happened  there  where  they  had  two  weigh  bosses  in  one  day. 
The  clerk — ^he  was  going  away — ^he  was  going  to  Trinidad  here,  and  tiiey  wanted  the 
▼eigh  boss  to  go  down  and  take  the  clerk's  place;  so  they  had  to  get  a  man  who  was 
helping  me  on  the  track  to  take  the  weigh  boss's  place  on  the  tipple.  Well,  there  was 
a  man  and  a  boy  working  together  there  in  the  forenoon;  tiiey  would  give  that  man 
three  cars — three  twenty  nundred  cars — twenty  hundred  for  each  car.  In  the  after- 
noon this  buddy  of  mine  that  was  on  the  track,  he  went  to  weighing  in  the  afternoon — 

I  will  say  to  you  that  this  witnesses  name  was  Hammond — 

There  was  three  more  cars  came  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  gave  these  three  cars 
2,60(^~2,60O  apiece  for  three  cars. 

Q.  The  same  man  with  the  two  boys? — A.  The  same  man  ith  one  boy.  The 
weigh  sheet  then  went  to  the  office  the  next  morning.  The  clerk  was  not  back — ^he 
was  away  about  a  day  and  a  half,  as  I  recollect  it — at  this  present  time  of  course  my 
buddy  had  been  on  several  times  as  extra  weigh  boss.  And  Uiis  weigh  sheet  went 
to  the  office  the  next  morning,  and  they  changed  those  three  twentyndxes  to  three 
twenty-twos  in  the  morning.    The  weigh  boss  was  there  in  the  forenoon;  he  was 
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acUng  as  clerk,  and  after  this  partner  of  mine  gave  them  three  twenty-sixee  they  took 
and  cnanged  it  to  three  twenty-twos.  Then  tnia  man  came — this  fellow  that  got  the 
three  twenty-sixes— and  he  said  to  my  jMutner,  **  Didn't  you  give  me  three  twenty- 
sixes/'  and  he  said,  "Yes*';  and  he  said,  ''What  did  vou  chuige  it  for?  What  did 
you  give  me  three  twenty-twos  for?''  and  he  said,  ''I  didnH  do  that,*'  and  he  said,  "It 
must  have  been  some  one  in  the  office  done  it;  I  never  done  it. "  So  that  it  how  it 
happened. 

Q.  Were  you  the  weigh  boss  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hammond  ? — A.  I 
was  weigh  boss  there  at  Grey  Creek. 


Q.  Were  you  in  the  office  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 


j.  In  charge  of  this  sort  of  matter  I— A.  I  took — I  was  extra  clerk 
there;  I  took  the  clerk's  place  whenever  he  was  out. 

Q.  Did  you  change  three  cars  that  were  credited  to  these  men  at 
2,600  pounds  to  three  cars  at  2,200  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  statement,  then,  correct  or  incorrect? — ^A.  It  is  in- 
<K)rrect. 

Q.  Were  you  weigh  boss  while  Mr.  Hammond  was  working  there  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  time? — A.  I  believe — yes;  he  left  before  I  did,  but  he 
came  back  there  afterwards. 

Mr.  Gove.  He  testified  that  he  was  away  about  six  weeks  and  then 
came  back. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Did  he  come  back  after  you  left  yourself  and  work 
on  after  that  period  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  he  come  the  first  time  after  you  were  there  ? — A.  The 
first  time  he  came  there  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  were  there  and  he  left  before  you  left  ? — A.  No,  sir — ^yes, 
sir;  he  left  before  1  left. 

Q.  And  then  later  he  returned  after  you  had  gone? — ^A.  After  I 
had  gone;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Danford,  Mr.  Hammond  said  on  the  witness  stand  that 
''there  are  men  at  Grey  Creek  that  would  not  load  the  sixth  car 
because  they  said  they  would  never  get  it."  The  witness  said,  "You 
got  good  coal  here;  why  don't  you  load  it?"  And  they  said,  "I 
won't  do  it — if  you  load  six  cars  you  don't  get  them  and  if  you  load 
five  cars  you  get  them."  Do  any  men  at  mat  mine  load  more  than 
five  cars  of  coal  a  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  did  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  many  cars  a  day  are  loaded  by  many  of  the  men  ? — A.  Five 
woiild  be  a  pretty  good  average.  Some  of  them  load  6,  7,  and  8 — as 
high  as  10  cars. 

Q.  Have  you  the  weigh  sheets  of  the  mine  with  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  period  of  time? — ^A.  For  the  last  month  or  two  in 
1911  and  the  first  several  of  1912. 

Q.  Just  picked  out  at  random  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

S.  Do  those  weigh  sheets  show  that  very  many  men  load  and  are 
for  from  6  to  10  cars  of  coal  a  day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  the  statement  of  the  man  at  Grey  Creek  who  loads  more 
than  five  cars  of  coal  receives  no  pay  for  it  is  xmtrue? — ^A.  That  is 
false. 

Mr.  Gove.  You  may  cross-examine. 
Mr.  CosTiGAN.  No  questions. 
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Joe  Robinson,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Gove: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  Mr.  Robinson? — A.  Joe  Robinson. 

Q.  WTiere  do  you  live?^ — A.  Hastings. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  live  in  Grey  Creek? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  About  15  months  ago. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? — A.  Working  in  the  mine  part  of 
the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  there  by  the  name  of  Hammond? — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  working  in  the  mine  with  him  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  me  read  to  the  witness  that  preceded  you  a 
statement  with  respect  to  three  cars  that  they  changed  weights  on? — 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Then  I  won't  try  to  read  it  again.  Did  you  hear  me  read  a 
conversation  that  the  witness  says  he  had  with  you  with  respect  to 
the  weights  of  these  cars  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  such  conversation? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gove.  That  is  all.     You  may  cross-examine. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Where  do  you  work,  Mr.  Robinson? — A.  Hastings. 

Q.  For  what  company? — A.  The  Victor-American  Fuel  Co. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?— A.  Washer  foreman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there? — A.  Fifteen  months. 

Q.  What  were  you  at  Grey  Creek  ?— A.  Well,  I  was  first  employed  as 
washer  foreman;  worked  from  that  to  the  mine;  workea  in  the 
mine. 

Q.  As  coal  digger  in  the  mine? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  a  com]>any 
man. 

Q.  As  a  company  man  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  deputy  sheriff  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  during  the  strike  troubles? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Vic  tor- American 
Fuel  Co.  I — A.  About  five  years. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  That  is  all. 

B.  W.  Snodgbass,  a  witness  heretofore  called  and  sworn,  recalled 
for  further  examination,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  GovB.  We  call  Mr.  Snodgrass  to  testify  with  reference  to  mat- 
ters that  have  arisen  since  he  testified. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Gove: 

Q.  Mr.  Snodgrass,  do  you  know  a  man  who  worked  at  the  Delagua 
mine  by  the  name  of  Bojacci?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  records  at  the  office  of  the  mine  at 
Delagua  in  order  to  ascertain  what  this  man  earned  during  certain 
months?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Haveyou  a  memorandum  in  your  pocket? — A.  I  have,  in  my 
pocket.    [Witness  producing  paper.j 
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Q.  Please  examine  it  and  tell  the  committee  how  much  that  man 
earned,  commencing  by  the  month  of  May,  1913. 
Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Are  those  original  data,  or  copies? 
Mr.  Gove.  Memorandum  that  he  has  made  from  the  records. 
Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Are  those  originals  or  copies  ? 
The  Witness.  Copy  of  the  pay  roll. 

S.  What  did  that  man  earn  in  May 
r.  CJosTiGAN.  Did  you  copy  it,  Mr.  Snodgrass? 

A.  The  man  earned  in 

Mr.  Gove.  Mr.  Snodgrass,  counsel  asks  you  when  you  made  that 
memorandum  ? 

The  Witness.  I  made  this  memorandum  about  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1914. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Will  you  swear  that  it  is  an  absolutely  true  copy  of 
your  original  records  ? 

The  Witness.  I  will. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  All  right. 

Q.  What  did  this  man  earn  in  May? — A.  He  earned  in  May 
$161.76. 

Q.  What  did  he  earn  in  June?— A.  $122.01. 

Q.  July?— A.  $118.10. 

Q.  August?— A.  $68.48. 

Q.  September  ?— A.  In  September  $101.89. 

Q.  Wnen  did  he  leave  the  mine? — A.  He  left  the  mine — his  last 
.  day  was  the  22d  day  of  September. 

Q.  What  did  he  average  for  those  months? — A.  He  averaged  in 
the  five  mnoths  $112.45. 

Q.  He  testified  before  this  committee  that  he  averaged  about  $80 
a  month.     Is  that  correct,  or  incorrect  ? — A.  That  is  incorrect. 

Q.  Are  those  his  gross  earnings  or  net  earnings  ? — ^A.  I  have  given 
you  the  gross  earnings. 

Q.  What  deductions  should  be  made  in  order  to  arrive  at  his  net 
earnings? — A.  Well,  there  is  a  charge  of  $1  for  hospital  and  60  cents 
for  smithing  for  each  month — a  dollar  and  a  half  each  month. 

Q.  This  witness  testified  that  he  was  short-weighted  at  several  places 
where  he  worked.  He  did  not  name  Delagua ;  but  if  he  meant  that  he 
was  short-weighted  at  Delagua,  was  his  testimony  true  or  false  ? — ^A. 
I  should  say  it  was  false. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  short-weighting  at  your  mine  ? — ^A.  I  know 
of  none ;  no,  sir* 

Q.  A  witness  testified  here  by  the  name  of  Spena.  Will  you  tell  the 
committee  how  many  days  tnat  man  worked  at  Delagua?  How 
many  days  did  this  man  Spena  work  ? — ^A.  Accord  mg  to  the  pay  rolls, 
Spena  worked  31  days. 

Q.  He  testified  before  this  committee  that  he  worked  40  days  at 
Delagua.  Was  he  correct  or  incorrect? — ^A.  I  should  say  he  was 
incorrect. 

Q.  A  man  testified  here  by  the  name  of  Grimaldi.  Will  you  please 
tell  us  how  many  days  that  man  worked  at  Delagua  ? — A.  Gnmaldi 
worked  23  days. 

Q.  If  he  testified  that  he  worked  40  days,  did  he  state  the  fact  or 
not  ? — A.  His  statement  was  incorrect. 

Mr.  Austin.  Do  you  remember  that  man  ? 
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The  Witness.  Grimaldi  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Grimaldi. 

The  Witness.  I  remember  the  man.     I  saw  him  here. 

Mr.  Austin.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  him  ? 

The  Witness.  Have  I  talked  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  won't  say  whether  I  have.  Probably  I  have.  I 
think  I  have  talked  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Austin.  Do  you  know  whether  he  speaks  English  or  not? 

The  Witness.  Do  I  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  wouldn't  say  for  a  fact.  I  couldn't  remember. 
There  are  so  many  of  them. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  rerhaps  I  might  ask  of  the  committee,  in  that  con- 
nection, whether  the  committee  desires  anj  further  evidence  in  regard 
to  his  ability  to  speak  or  write.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  commit- 
tee's mind,  we  snould  like  to  have  the  man  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee for  personal  examination,  as  you  might  require. 

Mr.  Evans.  Didn't  we  have  him  here  once  or  twice  for  cross- 
examination  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Yes.  I  didn't  know  whether  you  desired  any  more 
particular  examination. 

Mr.  Austin.  Is  that  the  man  they  had  a  controversy  over  as  to 
whether  he  could  speak  English  ? 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  was  some  evidence  that  he  had  written  his  name 
on  registers.  AU  of  it  went  to  his  credibility.  It  has  no  reference  to 
the  issues.     Counsel  offered,  I  think,  to  bring  some  other  man  in  here. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gove.  Mr.  Costigan,  are  you  prepared  to  produce  that  man 
here? 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  understand  he  is  still  here.  I  am  so  advised.  We 
are  so  informed.  We  also  have  some  evidence  about  his  abihties 
along  those  lines. 

0.  Mr.  Snodgrass,  the  witness  Grimaldi  testified  that  he  received 
nothing  for  his  work  at  your  property  except  his  board.  What,  if 
anything,  did  he  receive  for  his  services  there  ?  —A.  In  addition  to 
his  board  he  was  furnished  supphes  at  the  store  to  the  amount  of  $4.71 . 
He  was  given  scrip  orders  to  tne  amount  of  $16,  and  there  was  a  cash 
balance  due  him  of  $10.03. 

Q.  He  says  that  he  appUed  -undertook  to  secure  $3  in  scrip  and 
was  told  that  he  couldn'^t  have  it.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that? —A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  It  is  possible  that  he 
did.  He  might  have  appUed  when  he  had  nothing  coming,  but  at 
some  time  or  other  he  drew  orders  at  three  different  times-  he  drew 
scrip  orders  at  the  office. 

Q.  And  yet  at  another  time  he  may  have  been  refused  ? — A.  It  is 
possible  that  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  man  by  the  name  of  Deleo,  who  worked 
there  a  short  time?— A.  Yes;  I  remember  the  man. 

Q.  He  testified  here  that  he  was  a  carpenter  and  appUed  to  you  for 
ft  carpenter's  job ;  that  you  told  him  to  go  into  the  mine  and  work  for 
four  or  five  days,  and  after  a  while  if  there  was  anything  you  would 
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try  to  take  care  of  him.  Is  that  true  ? — A.  Partially  true.  The  man 
applied  to  me  for  a  carpenter's  job  and  I  told  him  I  had  none.  I  told 
him  to  go  in  the  mine  and  work;  go  ahead  and  work  and  if  at  any 
time  something  came  up  in  his  line  that  I  could  give  him  that  I 
would  remember  him. 

Q.  He  says  that  he  appHed  to  you  aften^'ards  four  or  five  times  for 
carpenter  work  ? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  He  did?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  testified  that  he  could  get  nothing  at  the  store  and  was  told 
that  he  could  not  leave  there  until  he  had  paid  his  board  bill.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that?  A.  I  don't  know  of  anyone  telling 
nim  he  could  not  leave  there.  I  know  that  I  told  him  more  than  once 
that  he  could  leave  if  he  wanted  to.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to 
leave  if  I  didn't  give  him  a  carpenter's  job.  I  told  him  to  go  ahead. 
I  told  him  I  couldn't  ^ive  him  a  carpenter's  job  unless  I  nad  one. 
As  far  as  not  being  furnished  anything  in  the  store  was  concerned,  he 
was  furnished  supplies,  his  board  was  paid,  and  in  addition  to  that 
he  was  furnished  $9.24,  supplies  in  the  store,  and  he  was  furnished  a 
scrip  order  amounting  to  $3. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  man  by  the  name  of  Golluci,  as  we  have  it 
here?— A.  I  don't  remember  the  man  by  the  name. 

Q.  Well,  see  if  this  circumstance  recalls  it  to  your  mind.  He  says 
he  wanted  to  leave  the  camp,  and  he  went  to  the  company  office  and 
asked  you  for  a  pass;  that  you  picked  up  your  cane,  said  nothing, 
turned,  and  went  away.     Do  you  carry  a  cane  ?   -A.  Sometimes  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  circumstances  of  that  sort?  A.  No;  I 
don't  remember  that.  It  is  possible  that  he  came  in  the  office  and 
asked  me  for  a  pass.  Several  people  did  numerous  people  did. 
The  orderly  of  the  military  was  kept  in  the  office;  he  issued  passes 
there.  If  a  man  came  in  and  asked  for  a  pass,  I  simply  referred  him 
to  the  orderly  who  wrote  the  passes.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  possible  that  I  referred  the  man  to  tlie  orderly  and  walked  out 
of  the  office. 

This  man  says  through  an  interpreter  he  immediately  after  got 
his  pass  from  the  soldiers? — A.  Quite  probable  that  he  did. 

Q.  Now,  aU  these  men  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  to  you 
since  you  were  here  the  other  day  have  testified  that  they  wanted 
to  leave  the  camp,  that  they  were  afraid  to  go,  that  the  soldiers 
would  not  permit  them  to  leave  the  camp,  and  that  they  escape 
from  Delagua  over  the  hills  and  landed — mtimat^ely  landed  in  Trini- 
dad. Can  you  say  any  more  about  it  than  you  said  the  other  day 
when  you  were  on  the  stand  with  respect  to  that  situation  ?  Were 
those  men  prevented  from  leaving  Delagua,  so  far  as  you  know? — 
A.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  was  prevented  from  leaving  Delagua  at 
any  time  they  wanted  to  go. 

Q.  Did  any  men  connected  ynth  the  coal  company  prevent  them 
from  leaving? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  object  to  the  form  of  the  question  as  leading  and 
suggestive. 

A.  I  should  say  positively  that  no  one  connected  with  the  com- 
pany interfered  with  anyone  leaving  the  camp. 

Q.  Did  anybodv  else  prevent  them  from  leaving,  so  far  as  you 
know  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know.  I  never  heard  of  anybody  preventing 
anyone  from  leaving  the  camp. 
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By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  You  say  there  was  an  orderly  stationed  in  the  office  to  whom 
you  referred  me  who  made  application  for  passes? — A.  The  greater 
part  of  the  time,  yes.  He  was  stationed  there  because  the  tele- 
phone was  there  and  they  didn't  have  a  telephone  any  other  place 
as  convenient  as  that.     That  was  the  reason  why  the  man  was  tnere. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  to  have  an  orderly  close  to  the  tele- 
phone?— A.  They  used  tlie  telephone  a  great  deal — the  military 
people  did.  It  seems  that  they  were  under  the  command  of  a  major 
at  some  other  point  and  they  were  constantly  calling  different  offi- 
cers to  the  telephone. 

Q.  He  used  to  write  the  passes  when  he  was  requested  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  orderly  wrote  the  passes  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  he  have  to  write  a  pass  at  the  office  ? — A.  I  haven't 
the  remotest  idea  why  he  had  to.  It  seems  that  those  were  his 
instructions — I  don't  laiow. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  write  passes  for  people  going 
out  of  the  camp  ? — A.  He  wrote  passes,  yes. 

Q.  And  if  a  man  wanted  to  go  out  of  camp,  he  must  first  go  to 
the  orderly  and  get  a  pass  and  then  go  on  down  the  line  ? — A.  I  nave 
seen  them  get  passes  from  officers  along  the  street,  wherever  they 
met  them,  but  that  man  was  there  for  the  convenience  of  the  ofla- 
dals  and  also  so  the  people  might  know  where  they  could  find  some- 
one to  get  a  pass. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  they  wanted  to  leave  the  camp  they  simply 
went  there  and  got  their  pass  and  went  about  their  business?— 
A  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  conditions  prevailed  at  Hast- 
ings!—A.  I  don't  know  anythii^  about  Hastings;  I  was  not  there 
more  than  three  times  in  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  whether  it  prevailed  at  any  of  the  other 
camps? — ^A.  I  don't  know — I  have  heard,  but  I  never  saw  it  myself., 

Q.  All  this  time  it  was  your  understanding  that  anybody  who 
wanted  to  go  out  would  have  to  get  a  pass  to  get  out  ? — A.  Yes;  they 

3dred  passes  there  of  all  of  us. 
.  You  and  everybody  else  ? — ^A.  Whenever  I  wanted  to  go  out  I 
to  produce  a  pass. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Did  they  issue  a  pass  only  to  those  to  whom  you  told  them  to 
issue? — A.  They  didn't  ask  me — or  anybody  else — tney  simply  issued 
these  passes  to  whomever  they  saw  fit. 

Q.  Did  any  other  officer  of  the  company  instruct  them  as  to  who 
should  receivepasses  or  did  they  issue  them  upon  their  own  respon- 
sibility?— A.  Tney  issued  them  upon  their  own  responsibility;  when 
a  man  came  in  and  asked  for  a  pass  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  ques- 
tion except  where  he  was  going — ^where  he  wanted  the  pass  to  go  to — 
that  is  all  I  ever  heard. 

Q.  If  they  were  not  acquainted  with  him  did  they  issue  him  a 
P*S8? — A.  Oh,  yes — they  were  not  acquainted;  there  was  a  different 
man~a  different  orderly  there  every  day  or  two — every  two  or  three 
days— they  changed  men  and  he  could  not  possibly  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  people. 
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Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  company  regulated  the 
issuance  of  these  passes  by  the  militia  ? — A.  The  company  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

O.  Were  the  soldiers  which  were  on  duty  at  Delagua — ^were  they 
under  the  same  command  as  those  at  Hastings? — ^A.  I  think  they 
were. 

Q.  Well,  a  man  said  on  the  stand  here  a  while  ago,  a  lieutenant 
in  charge  at  Hastings  testified  that  if  some  one  applied  at  the  gate  for 
a  pass  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  company's  office  in  order  to  find 
out A.  Was  that  man  from  Hastings? 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  That  was  the  Berwmd  proposition. 

The  Wftness.  I  didn't  recognize  that  man. 

Mr.  Sltherland.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  camp.  Were  these 
men  there  at  your  place  under  the  same  command  as  the  men  in 
Berwind? 

The  Witness.  I  really  don't  know;  I  don't  know  just  what  organ- 
ization that  was. 

Q.  He  testified  to  a  different  state  of  affairs,  in  which  if  a  man 
apfuied  at  the  gate  to  get  out  and  didn't  have  a  pass,  he  was  sent 
back  to  the  coal  company's  office  to  find  out  whether  he  could  get 
out  or  not  without  a  pass. — A.  There  was  no  such  system  as  that  in 
vogue  in  our  camp,  I  can  say  that. 

Q.  How  did  this  man  pass  these  people?  Who  were,  imder  his 
instructions,  entitled  to  passes  and  wno  were  not? — A.  It  seems  that 
it  didn't  make  any  difference  about  that;  they  simply  issued  a  pass 
to  a  man  to  let  him  go  to  other  camps.  They  didn't  seem  to  question 
whether  he  was  entitled  to  leave  or  not;  they  simply  gave  him  a  pass 
to  pass  him  through  Hastings  or  Ludlow  or  into  fierwind,  wherever 
he  wanted  to  go. 

Q.  Didn't  some  one  connected  with  the  company  have  to  indicate 
whether  the  man  was  all  right  and  whether  he  was  employed  there  ? — 
A.  Not  at  all.  I  don't  think  in  the  time  that  they  issued  these  passes 
there  that  I  was  asked  three  times  whether  or  not  I  knew  a  man.  I 
was  in  the  office  a  great  part  of  the  time  and  saw  them  issuing  passes. 
I  know  the  orderly  never  asked  me  whether  I  knew  a  man  or  wnether 
he  was  entitled  to  get  a  pass.  I  beUeve  an  officer  asked  me  once  or 
twice,  and  I  would  say  that  I  knew  him  or  I  didn't.  But  the  orderly 
issued  passes  without  asking  them  any  questions  or  asking  anybody 
whether  the  man  was  entitled  to  a  pass  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  passes  were  refused? — A.  I 
never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  For  any  purpose  ? — A.  For  any  piirpose. 

Q.  Then  what  was  the  idea  of  issuing  passes  if  everybody  was 
allowed  to  get  one? — A.  It  seemed  to  me  they  issued  passes  so  as  to 
get  a  man  mto  another  place  and  get  him  out  again  to  Delagua. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Wasn't  that  pass  taken  up  by  the  miUtary? — A.  That  was  not 
taken  up  at  our  gate;  if  the  pass  was  for  Hastings  or  Delagua,  wher- 
ever it  was,  it  would  be  taken  up  there. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 
Q.  There  were  sentries  at  the  lower  end  of  your  camp? — A.  There 
were  some  there. 
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Q.  Did  they  take  up  these  passes  ? — A.  No,  su*. 

Q.  They  allowed  these  men  to  enter A.  They  allowed  hun  to 

go  to  Hastings  or  Ludlow,  or  wherever  he  had  a  pass  to,  sometimes 
farther  than  that. 

Q.  The  men  generally  around  the  camp  imderstood  that  they  must 
have  passes  in  order  to  get  out  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  such  as  thougnt  they  were  not  entitled  to  get  a  pass  in  that 
manner  would  probably  adopt  some  other  means  of  getting  out, 
would  they  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know  of  anyone,  Mr.  Sutherland,  who 
would  beheve  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  get  a  pass.  There  was 
no  such  impression  given  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  the  miners  among  themselves  saw  sentries  at  the  ffate  and 
around  the  office  there,  how  do  you  know  what  impression  they  had 

Sotten  from  that  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  an  idea  of  what  impression  they 
ad  because  when  they  wanted  to  get  away  they  requested  a  pass 
and  got  it,  and  it  generally  became  known  that  anybody  could  get 
a  pass;  it  didn't  take  many  days  for  people  to  learn  that  they  di&'t 
have  any  trouble  in  getting  passes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  that  elected  to  go  over  the  hills  to  get 
out? — ^A.  I  faiow  some  did,  some  did  go  over  the  hiUs,  but  I  thmk 
they  went  as  a  matter  of  convenience;  it  is  a  much  shorter  way  over 
the  hills,  across  the  hiUs,  to  Berwind 

Q.  Some  testified  to  going  over  the  hiUs? — A.  Yes;  it  is  shorter  to 
Berwind  and  shorter  to  Aguilar;  it  would  be  a  difference  of  5  miles 
in  the  Journey  by  going  across  the  hills. 

Q.  These  men  probablv  didn't  imderstand  how  easy  it  was  to  get 
a  pass  ? — A.  They  possibly  knew  how  easy  it  was  but  they  thought 
they  could  get  across  that  way  just  as  well  if  they  wanted  to  go  to 
Berwind  to  find  work.  They  could  go  up  over  there  in  45  to  50 
minutes,  and  it  was  not  worth  their  while;  that  is  the  way  they 
probably  looked  at  it.     • 

Q.  Are  thev  in  the  habit  of  going  from  one  camp  to  another  for 
work? — A.  oh,  my,  yes;  they  come  from  Berwind  to  our  camp,  and 
our  men  go  over  to  Berwind.  Under  normal  times  men  are  crossing 
there  every  day. 

Q.  WeU,  in  times  Hke  these  they  would  go  across  there  to  avoid 
people,  would  they  not  ? — A.  We  have  had  them  come  in  and  found 
out  where  they  came  from  and  where  they  were  going  and  then  we 
put  them  to  work.     We  tried  to  find  out  who  they  were  first. 

Q.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  issuance  of  these  passes  were 
different  at  different  camps? — A.  I  could  not  say.     I  kept  pretty 
closely  in  Delagua;  I  was  not  in  Trinidad  for  over  three  months; 
was  kept  busy  there — too  busy  to  pay  much  attention. 

By|Mr.  Gove: 

2.  Is  it  possible  that  the  mihtia  issued  these  passes  so  that  men 
d  get  back  into  the  camp  ?— A.  They  issued  a  return  trip  pass. 
Q.  A  return  trip? — ^A.  Yes;  if  a  man  wanted  to  go  out  and  come 
back  they  gave  him  a  return  trip.     If  he  was  going  to  Trinidad,  that 
pass  would   take  him  through  Ludlow  and  through  Hastings  to 
I)elagua. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  vour  camp  is  guarded  and  a  guard,  to 
greater  or  less  extent,  on  all  sides,  by  the  mihtia — to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  J—A.  Well,  there  is  militia  in  Berwind  and  Aguilar. 
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Q.  What  would  you  tell  the  committee  would  be  the  result  of  a 
man  coming  from  loerwind  over  the  hill  into  your  camp;  if  he  c&me 
in  contact  with  the  militia  would  he  be  stopped  ?— A.  No;  diere  was 
a  case  of  that  kind — one  case  that  I  rememDer. 

Q.  He  wasn't  stopped  ? — A.  He  wasn't  stopped.  The  mihtia  saw 
him  and  went  and  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  he  told  them  that  he 
was  ^oing  to  work — going  to  work  in  the  mines.  He  came  up  and 
asked  me  for  work,  and  I  gave  it  to  him^  and  the  mihtia  came  up  after 
awhile  and  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  him^  and  I  said  I  had,  and  he  said, 
did  you  give  him  work,  and  I  said  yes. 

Q.  They  stopped  him  and  ascertained  who  he  was? — A.  They 
found  out  who  he  was. 

Q.  That  is  their  duty? — A.  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  it, 

Q.  If  that  was  not  his  duty,  what  would  keep  400  of  the  so-called 

strikers  from  coming  over A.  I  imagine  it  the  strikers  were  to 

come  there  that  the  mihtia  would  see  them  and  find  out  who  they 
were;  and  they  would  probably  have  come  right  to  the  oflSce  to  find 
out  whether  they  were  going  to  work  or  not.  Some  strikers  did  come 
into  Delagua  and  the  mihtiamen  didn't  see  them — the  mihtiamen 
were  not  there — but  the  mihtia  heard  on  the  street  that  some  had 
come,  and  they  found  out  about  it,  and  the  men  hardly  had  not  got 
into  the  office  until  they  were  there.  They  simply  came  to  see  that 
the  men  were  all  right. 

Q.  That  was  then-  business  there? — A.  It  seemed  to  be;  I  beheve 
it  was  their  business. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  system  of  passes  ? — A.  They  had  to 
know  who  was  traveUng  about. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  over  the  hills  to  Aguilar  and  Berwind  for  your 
convenience,  Mr.  Snodgrass  ? — A.  I  never  went  over  the  hill  to  Agui- 
lar or  Berwind;  I  have  never  gone  to  Berwind  at  aU. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  convenient  it  is  from  your  personal  expe- 
rience ? — A.  I  have  been  up  on  the  hill,  and  I  have  seen  the  smoke 
from  the  coke  ovens,  and  I  know  how  convenient  it  would  be  if  I 
wanted  to  go  that  way. 

Q.  Now,  now  would  you  know  if  there  was  short  weighing  at  your 
properties  ? — A.  It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter,  if  there  was  snort 
weighing 

Q.  Would  the  matter  be  brought  to  your  attention  ? — A.  The  rail- 
roaa  scales  would  show  a  greater  weight  than  the  miners  were  being 
paid  for.  There  would  be  a  difference  between  the  sc^e  weights  ana 
the  miners'  wages,  and  the  scales  record  would  show  sales  of  more 
coal  than  our  pay  roll  would  show  that  we  had  paid  for  the  mining. 

Q.  You  yourself  have  never  been  on  the  tipple  personally  watching 
the  weighing? — A.  Nearly  every  day  I  am  watching  the  weighing 
for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

Q.  And  your  testimony  is  that  during  the  period  while  you  were 
watching  the  scales  they  apparently  recorded  accurately  ?— A.  Yes; 
and  I  have  cautioned  the  weighman  to  be  careful. 

Q.  And  it  is  from  that  fact  that  you  are  testifying,  is  it  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  read  into  the  record  the  official  statement  of 
John  Bujaki  for  May  15,  1913,  from  this  statement  that  we  have? 
You  may  read  the  total  and  any  deductions  and  balance  due.    You 
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may  first  see  if  it  corresponds  with  your  figures,  if  you  care  to. — ^A. 
I  believe  it  corresponds,  Mr.  Costigan. 

Q.  Read  the  gross  earnings,  deductions,  and  balance  due. — A.  Do 
you  want  the  deductions  in  detail  ? 

Q.  I  want  those  three  figures,  and  then  if  your  counsel  wishes  to 
have  you  read  the  details  he  can.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  offer 
that  in  evidence,  except  that  it  is  so  dim  in  pencil  I  fear  it  may  be 
lost  before  it  is  examined.  What  are  the  total  earnings? — A.  The 
total  earnings  for  that  half  month  are  $75.35. 

Q.  What  IS  the  total  deduction? — A.  $16.75. 

Q.  And  the  balance  due?— A.  $58.60. 

Q.  Does  that  correspond  to  the  figures  you  read  ? — A.  That  corre- 
sponds. 

Q.  Will  you  please  read  those  of  June  15, 1913,  and  see  if  they  corre- 

Sjondi — ^A.  Total  earnings,  $64.32;  total  deductions,  $19.75;  balance 
ue,  $44.57. 

Q.  Will  you  read  those  of  July  15  in  the  same  way,  please,  seeing 
if  they  correspond  first? — A.  Yes;  they  correspond. 

Q.  Please  read  those. — ^A.  Total  earnings,  $53.16;  total  deduc- 
tions, $34.75;  balance  due,  $18.41. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  nothing  about  the  living  expenses  of  this  par- 
ticmar  miner  other  than  what  shows  on  these  particular  sheets,  do 
you? — A.  Well,  I  know  the  man's  family.  I  Imow  what  kind  of  a 
house  he  lives  in.  I  know  how  much  rent  he  pays.  I  know  the 
amount  of  serin  orders  that  he  drew. 

Q.  Some  of  tnose  appear,  I  presume  ? — ^A.  Whatever  he  drew  would 
appear  on  these  statements. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know,  do  you,  what  added  expense  he  was  sub- 
jected to  m  these  various  months?— A.  I  would  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

Q.  Now,  did  your  town  marshal  ever  stop  hacks  going  into  Dela- 

la — ^your  town  marshal  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not, 

'.  Costigan. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  for  a  long  time  the  marshal 
stopped  every  hack  going  into  Delagua  during  the  eristence  of  strike 
conoitions  ? — ^A.  I  can  sSely  say  that  the  marshal  didn't  stop  every 
hack,  because  I  have  seen  hacks  come  in  when  the  marshal  was  not 
around. 

Q.  When  he  was  aroimd,  do  you  know  whether  he  stopped  them  ? — 
A.  He  didn't  make  a  practice  of  stopping  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  stop  any  hacks? — A.  I  have  seen  him 
stop  the  drivers  and  talk  to  them  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  personally  of  any  people  voting  in  Bowen  in  1910 
who  were  not  citizens  ? — A.  1  was  not  at  !Bowen  at  an  election  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jocko  Kripin  and  his  wife?— A.  Yes;  I  know 
them. 

(^.  Did  they  vote  in  any  election  at  your  request? — ^A.  I  don't 
beheve  there  was  an  election  held  while  I  was  at  Bowen  at  all. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  vote  at  any  election  anywhere  at  your  request? — 
A.  No,  no. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  about  that  ? — A.  Positive. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  whether  they  are  citizens  or  not  ? — A.  I  could  not 
say. 


gua 
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Q.  Have  you  the  records  for  the  year  1912,  telling  how  much  John 
Buiaki  got  ?— A.  No ;  I  have  not,  Mr.  Costigan. 

6.  You  don*t  know  whether  the  entire  amount  received  for  July 
of  tnat  year  was  $24.48? — A.  No;  I  haven't  any  recollection. 

By  Mr.  Gove: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstance  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Sam  Falsetto  coining  over  to  Dela^a  from  Aguilart— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  taking  some  men  away  with  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  that  incident  ? — ^A.  ifr.  Falsetto  was  one  of  the  strikers 
and  he  lived  at  Aguilar  after  the  strike.  A  few  dajrs  after  the  militia 
took  charge  of  the  camp  and  began  issuing  passes,  he,  it  seems,  got 
a  pass  out  of  Aguilar  into  Delagua,  and  he  came  in  on  Sunday — we 
knew  he  came,  of  course — he  had  a  military  pass,  and  we  had  nothing 
to  say  about  it.  He  went  and  visited  a  couple  of  his  friends — their 
names  were  Charley  NicoUi  and  Tony  Diaz — and  he  went  away  the 
next  day  and  then  ne  came  back  with  a  wagon  and  he  helped  put  the 
household  eflPects  of  these  two  people  on  the  wagon  and  took  them  out 
of  camp. 

Q.  What  did  you  do,  if  anything? — A.  I  could  do  nothing  about 
it.     I  cx)uld  not  do  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  protest  to  anybody? — A.  I  made  a  protest  to  the 
officer  in  charge  for  allowing  strikers  to  come  into  the  camp  and  visit 
around  the  camp  without  our  having  anything  to  say  about  it.  I 
made  that  protest.     I  never  heard  anything  more  about  it. 

CWitness  excused.) 

William  J.  Murray,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Gove: 

Q.  Mr.  Murray,  a  witness  has  testified  here  about  yoiu*  having 
been  on  a  jury  of  some  kind;  I  don't  know  just  what  it  was  about, 
but  were  you  ever  on  a  jury,  such  as  was  mentioned  by  the  witness  ? — 
A.  I  never  was  on  a  corner's  jury  in  my  life,  either  in  Trinidad  or  any 
place  else. 

Q.  A  witness  has  said  that  you  are  connected  with  some  under- 
takingestablishment  in  Trinidad? — ^A.  I  used  to  be;  yes. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — A.  I  think  I  sold  my  interest  out  about  three 
years  ago. 

Q.  Was  it  a  stock  interest? — A.  Yes;  I  had  some  stock  in  it;  I 
was  sorry  I  ever  went  into  it. 

Q.  How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Murray  ? — A.  Sixty-two  years  of  age. 

Q.  Where  were  vou  born  ?— A.  England. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  ?— ;A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  connection,  if  any,  with  the  Victor- 
American  Fuel  Co.  ? — A.  Vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
operating  department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  company? — 
A.  About  nine  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  coal  mining,  in  various 
connections  ? — ^A.  A  little  over  50  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begin  ? — ^A.  In  England. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  this  country  where  did  you  first  go  ? — 
A.  To  LeadviUe. 
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O.  Did  you  work  in  the  mines  there? — ^A.  I  worked  a  little  while 
in  the  sUver  mines. 

Q.  What  was  your  first  coal  mining  experience  in  this  country  ? — 
A.  Crested  Butte. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — ^A.  I  dug  coal  for  a  little  while  and  then  I 
was  fire  boss. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Crested  Butte  ? — A.  I  stayed  there  about 
six  years. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go  ? — ^A.  To  Sopris. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  mine  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — ^A.  I  was  mine  boss  for  a  few  months  and 
then  I  was  appomted  superintendent  and  was  superintendent  from 
1888  until  1898. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — ^A.  Then  I  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent with  headquarters  in  Trinidad. 

Q.  You  were  superintendent  of  what  company  ? — A.  The  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  it  is  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ever  since  I  was  in 
SoDris. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  how  long  you  had  been  with  the  Vic  tor- Amer- 
ican Fuel  Co.  ? — A.  Nine  years,  about. 

Q.  Now,  in  connection  with  this  investigation,  a  good  many  sub- 
jects have  been  touched  upon.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  connection  with 
three  or  four  or  five  or  six.  It  has  been  testified  that  the  post  offices 
in  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.'s  camps  are  located  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  be  entirely  surrounded  by  private  property,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  get  to  tne  post  office  without 
going  across  the  company^s  land;  is  that  correct? — ^A.  In  most  cases. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  or  any  way  to  avoid  that? — 
A.  No  and  have  any  convenience  for  the  patronage  of  the  post 
office. 

Q.  How  far,  in  some  cases,  would  it  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
post  office  to  get  it  off  of  company  ground  ? — ^A.  At  Delagua,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  it  would  be  close  to  4  miles.  They  would  have  to  go 
down  below  Hastings,  and  if  it  went  the  other  way — west — up  the 
canyon — it  would  have  as  far  to  go. 

Q.  In  your  practical  experience  have  you  encountered  any  diUi- 
culties  in  connection  with  the  location  of  the  post  offices  where  they 
are?— A.  I  never  heard  of  any,  it  seems  to  be  convenient  for  most 
of  the  patrons,  or  at  least  all  of  them  in  the  camps. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  opposition  to  the  locating  of  the  post  office 
outside  of  the  company's  oftmps  ? — A.  Objection  by  whom  ? 

Q.  By  the  company. — A.  Not  the  slightest  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  connection  with  the  practice  of 
the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.,  as  distinguished  from  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  in  the  use  of  scrip.  Will  you  tell  why  the 
Victor-American  Fuel  Co.  continues  that  practice  while  another  and 
perhaps  a  larger  company  has  discontinued  it? — A.  WeU,  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  serious  complaints  about  the  scrip  system;  it 
seems  to  be  convenient*  I  heard  a  witness  testify  on  the  stand  that 
he  would  rather  have  the  scrip  than  the  pass-book  system.  If  a  man 
wants  to  get  an  order  he  goes  to  the  office  and  gets  the  order  and  goes 
over  to  the  store  and  changes  that  into  scrip  and  purchases  what  he 
feek  like.  If  he  doesn't  purchase  the  amount  of  his  order  he  will  put 
the  scrip  in  his  pocket  until  another  time. 
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Q.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  scrip  sys- 
tem ? — A.  Well,  it  is  quite  an  advantage  to  the  man  that  happens  to 
go  in  to  work,  before  he  gets  a  pay  day  he  can  go  to  the  office  and  get 
an  order,  take  it  to  the  store  and  buy  anything  that  they  have  there 
in  the  Une  of  provisions  or  anything  else. 

Q.  Well,  he  could  do  that  if  he  hwl  cash,  could  he  not  ? — ^A.  A  great 
many  of  them  do  not  have  cash  when  they  come  in. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man,  instead  of  applying  to  the  mine  office  for  sn 
order  on  the  store  company  for  scrip  goes  to  the  mine  office  and  gets 
his  cash,  isn't  that  a  feasible  proposition  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  a  very  big 
concern — it  would  be  all  riAt  for  a  tramway  where  they  pav  every 
night — I  don't  believe  a  co3  company  could  do  that  very  well. 

Q-  What  about  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  several  times 
that  when  a  man  leaves  the  camp  with  scrip  in  his  possession,  he  has 
either  to  lose  that  amount  of  scrip  or  to  discount  it? — A.  A.  Well,  I 
am  not  very  familiar  with  that,  I  don't  know  very  much  about  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been,  since  you  were  in  charge  of  the  company's 
affairs,  any  blacklisting  in  any  of  the  camps? — A.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  blackUst.  If  a  blacklist  is  what  I  understand — we  have 
got  no  blacklist. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  blackUst  ? — ^A.  Well,  a  blacklist 
if  I  was  to  try  to  prevent  a  man  from  getting  work  on  the  Denver  « 
Rio  Grande  or  witn  some  other  company  or  corporation. 

Q.  If  men  are  discharged  from  one  of  your  mines  for  what  is  re- 
garded as  sufficient  cause,  and  that  man  applies  to  another  mine 
under  yo\ir  management  for  work,  does  the  superintendent  at  the 
second  mine  know  of  the  man's  past  record? — ^A.  He  may  in  some 
cases;  and  if  a  man  is  discharged  irom  one  of  our  mines  for  violation 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  or  anything  else,  the  superintendent  of 
the  adjoining  mine  might  be  notified. 

Q.  And  he  might  not  ?— A.  Hemightnot^  just  as  the  case  might  be. 

Q.  What  precautions  are  taken  by  you,  if  any,  in  connection  with 
the  securing  of  accurate  weights  for  the  miners  ? — A.  Well,  there  is 
a  great  deal  being  said  about  correct  weights  and  about  checkweigh- 
men.  During  the  10  years  that  I  was  superintendent  at  Sopris  we 
had  a  checkwieghman  there  all  of  the  time.  I  think  you  may  have 
heard  that  young  lady  say  that  her  father  was  a  oheckweiglxinan — 
her  father  was  W.  J.  Murray  and  he  lived  at  Sopris.  There  was  a 
checkweighman  there  all  the  time.  About  a  year  ago  I  beard  a  com- 
plaint of  some  trouble  in  New  Mexico  at  one  of  our  mines  and  I  went 
there  and  found  that  the  men  were  not  woiidng  and  I  asked  them  what 
was  the  matter,  and  they  said  there  was  some  trouble  about  their 
weights.  I  said  **  That's  an  easy  matter,  why  don't  you  select  a 
checkweighman  and  weigh  your  own  coal  and  see  the  weight;"  well, 
they  said,  *'We  don't  know  how  to  do  it."  '*You  can  do  it  easy 
enough^  get  up  a  petition  and  have  the  men  sign  it  and  get  a  man  of 
your  own  choosing  in  there." 

Q.  Did  they  do  it  ?— A.  Yes ;  they  done  it  a  year  ago  and  he  is  on 
yet — that  is,  not  the  same  man.  Some  of  the  people  got  dissatisfied 
with  him  and  they  raised  a  kick  about  his  methods  and  he  quit,  and 
they  put  on  another  man  and  have  got  that  one  in  there  now. 

Q.  Are  vou  in  favor  of  checkweighmen  at  all  mines? — ^A.  Abso- 
lutely. We  never  refuse  any  man  or  any  number  of  men  to  have  a 
checkweighman.  As  I  told  you  before,  for  10  years  in  my  time  at 
Sopris  we  had  a  checkweighman  all  the  time. 
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By  Mr.  Gove  : 

Q.  Much  has  been  said  in  this  inyestigation  about  dead  work  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Colorado  operators  to  pay  for  dead  work.  Will 
you  explain  what  you  understand  dead  work  to  be  and  state  whether 
or  not  such  work  is  paid  for  ? — ^A.  Well,  there  is  a  great  many  different 
opinions  in  dead  work.  Some  people  call  brushmg  dead  work,  and 
timbering  dead  work.    Timbering  is  in  a  man's  agreement.     He  has 

Eot  to  timber  his  place.  I  don't  mean  by  timbering,  bars  and  posts, 
ut  a  prop,  and  tne  cap  piece,  it  is  termed  by  miners;  that  is  some- 
thing that  is  done  in  all  mines  and  has  been  since  coal  mining  first 
coimnenced.  Then  dead  work  is  ridding  falls,  cutting  through  rolls 
or  faults  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.  paid 
last  year  for  what  the  witnesses  here  have  designat^^d  as  aead 
work  ? — A.  Well,  I  know  what  they  paid  for  what — some  witnesses 
stated  that  tliey  didn't  get  anything  for  brushing,  didn't  get  any- 
thing for  timbers,  and  tney  didn't  get  anything  for  yard  work  or 
dead  work.  Now,  it  cost  the  Vic  tor- American  Fuel  Co.  over  $100,000 
last  vear  for  that  work  alone. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  paid  for  dead  work  at  the  Grey 
Creek  mine  last  year,  concerning  wnich  Mr.  Hammond  testified? — 
A.  I  don't  recollect  that,  but  it  would  not  be  a  great  deal — two  or 
three  hundred  dollars.  I  know  that  at  other  places  we  paid  a  great 
deal  more — ^Radiant  up  here,  we  paid  over  $2,000  for  dead  work. 

Q.  How  many  men  that  some  people  choose  to  call  gunmen  were 
employed  by  your  mines  prior  to  this  strike  ? — A.  Prior  to  the  strike  ? 

Q.  rrior  to  the  strike. — A.  I  think  probably  we  had  one  marshal 
or  deputy  sheriff  and  probably  a  night  man  at  some  of  the  places — 
maybe  a  watchman. 

Q.  Did  they  carry  guns  ? — A.  I  don't  think  they  carried  much  but 
a  six-shooter.  Some  had  a  six-shooter,  probably;  others  wouldn't 
have  any. 

Q.  What,  in  yoiu*  judgment,  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  mines 
of  Colorado  with  respect  to  working  conditions,  safety,  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  men,  compared  with  minrs  in 
other  States  and  other  countries?— A.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  me 
to  answer  that.  I  only  get  what  I  get  from  mining  journals  and 
thin^  like  that.  I  haven't  been  in  any  other  State  except  New 
Mexico  for  over  30  years. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  mines  in  England? — A.  Oh,  yes;  well, 
they  haven't  got  any  such  conditions  in  England  to  take  care  of,  in 
the  first  place,  as  wo  have  here,  where  more  is  done  to  safeguard  the 
men  or  property  than  in  any  other  place  I  have  been  in  or  know  of. 

Q.  How  do  tne  wages  here  compare  with  other  places? — A.  Well, 
the  wages  here  are  as  high  as  any  other  coal  mines  in  any  State  I 
know  of  with  the  exception  of  Wyoming  and  Montana — that  is,  the 
day  scale — day  wages. 

By  Mr.  CosTiGAN : 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  law  against  the  scrip  system, 
Mr.  Murray,  of  course,  are  you  not? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  do  or  not;  it  is  something  I  have  never  paid  much  attention  to. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whewier  there  is  any  law  on  the  statute  books 
against  it  or  not? — A.  I  have  heard  there  was;  I  couldn't  say  posi- 
tively. 
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Q.  Wouldn't  the  fact  that  thoro  is  a  statuU*  of  that  sort  in  this 
State  be  sufficient  for  your  disapproval  of  the  practice,  if  it  be  a  fact  I — 
A.  If  wo  wert»  violating  the  law,  I  would  certainly — it  would  certwjaly 
be  sufficient. 

Q.  Would  you  approVv>  of  douig  by  indir .action  in  regard  to  the 
scrip  system  what  th^  law  forbids  b:ing  done  directly?— A.  Now,  I 
don  t  know  of  any  other  way  I  can  answer  than  just  as  I  have. 

Q.  But  you  stul  favor  continuing  th?  scrip  svstem  in  your  prop- 
erties ? — A.  For  the  very  simpl^^  r^^ason,  as  I  look  at  it,  that  it  is  not 
working  a  hardship  on  anyone. 

Q.  \ou  still  favor  continuing  it  for  that  reason?— A.  (No 
resDonse.) 

(^.  You  aro  not  ashamod  of  havin*^  been  in  the  undertaking  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Murray,  are  you? — ^A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.     I  am  sorry. 

Q.  You  expressed  some  regjret,  and  I  wondered  what  was  the 
cause  of  your  regret? — A.  I  will  tell  you;  I  sold  out  at  50  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

Q.  That  is  what  worries  jrou  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  represented  a  financial  loss  to  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  period  that  vou  were  in  that  business,  were  the 
funerals  growing  out  of  accid.ents  at  the  Victor  Co.'s  properties 
conducted  largely  at  your  place  of  business? — A.  I  don't  know  much 
about  that. 

O.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it? — A.  Something  I  never 
had  anything  to  do  with. 

Q.  \  ou  don't  know  one  way  or  the  other  what  the  fact  was  ? — ^A.  I 
think  possibly  there  was  a  great  many  of  the  accidents  at  the  Victor 
mines,  as  well  as  others,  that  were  taken  care  of  there.  It  had  been 
done  for  years  before  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  estabUshment  ? — A.  Trinidad  Un- 
dertaking. * 

Q.  Who  controls  it  at  this  time,  if  you  know? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  no  stock,  even,  in  it  ? — A.  Not  a  dollar. 

Q.  You  sold  out?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — A.  I  think  I  sold  my  stock  to  Robert  Lake. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  present  coroner  has  any  interest  in 
it? — A.  lie  has  some  interest. 

Q.  He  has  some  interest? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lake,  about  whom  you  referred,  at  any  time  coroner 
here?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  at  the  time  you  sold  to  him  ? — A.  I  think  he  must  have 
been;  yes;  because  I  sold  out  about  three  years  ago. 

Q.  1  ou  say  you  were  not  on  the  coroner's  jury  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Bradley's  death — did  you  know  WiUiam  H.  Bradley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^ou  had  known  him  for  some  time,  had  you? — A.  A  great 
many  years. 

Q.  Was  he  checkweighman  under  you  at  Sopris? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  also  company  weighman. 

Q.  Was  he  killed  by  a  mine  accident  on  one  of  the  company's 
properties  at  Primero? — A.  What  company? 

Q.  The  company  controlling  the  rrimero  properties  in  June. 
1910. — A.  I  never  remember  of  hearing  tell  of  Bradley's  death  until 
his  daughter  spoke  about  it  to-day. 
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Q.  You  liave  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  have  you  ? — A.  (  f  what  ? 

Q.  That  he  was  killed  or  died  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  can^t  tell  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  have  some  records  here. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Are  you  willing  to  admit  thai  her  father  was  killed 
on  that  day  at  Primero,  as  testified  to  by  her  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  admit 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  don't  mean  as  testified  by  her  in  the  sense  of  any 
other  respects,  but  I  refer  merely  to  the  date  of  his  death  and  the  facts 
of  his  death. 

Mr.  Herrington.  While  this  question  is  up,  will  you  please  read 
that  [handing  paper  to  Mr.  Costigan],  so  I  can  offer  that  as  a  letter 
I  wrote  to  the  widow  of  Bradley  ? 

Mr.  Costigan.  If  you  say  this  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  you  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Bradley — ^not  the  witness  on  the  stand,  but  her  mother — on 
July  5,  1910,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  read  it  into  the  record. 
May  I  ask,  while  this  matter  is  pending,  whether  this  gentleman 
[indicating  Mr.  Floyd]  is  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  am  the  clerk  of  the  district  court. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Have  you  discovered  since  you  were  asked  to 
search  this  morning  for  the  records  of  the  coroner's  jury,  or  their 
findings — have  you  discovered  your  records  on  the  subject  of  the 
death  of  William  H.  Bradley? 

Mr.  Floyd.  No;  I  understand  from  my  predecessor,  or  one  of  mv 

Eredecessors,  that  there  was  a  part  of  those  files  lost,  and  haven  t 
een  able  to  find  them. 

Mr.  Costigan.  May  this  witness's  statement  be  considered  as  under 
oath  ?    What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Bowdry  Floyd. 

Mr.  Costigan.  You  are 

Mr.  Floyd.  Clerk  of  the  district  court. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Thank  you.  You  say  you  are  advised  that  those 
records  were  lost  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  am  advised  that  some  of  the  records  were  lost.  I 
don't  find  any  record  of  that  inquest  having  been  filed  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Costigan.  You  don't  know  whether  that  was  the  fact  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  don't;  but  the  records  of  the  office  do  not  show  the 
filing  of  papers  of  that  character. 

ifr.  Costigan.  Have  you  made  a  dihgent  search  to  discover  the 
papers  in  question,  Mr.  Floyd  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  My  deputies  have;  I  haven't  personally. 

Mr.  Costigan.  To-day? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Costigan.  And  you  have  found  no  record  whatsoever  in  your 
office  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Not  unless  it  has  been  found  since  I  left  the  office. 

Mr.  Costigan.  No  papers  relating  to  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  No,  sir. 

(Examination  of  the  witness,  Murray,  continued  by  Mr.  Costigan :) 

Q.  In  what  year  did  Mr.  Bradley  work  for  you,  if  you  know,  Mr. 
Murray  ?— A.  I  think  he  must  have  worked  from  somewhere  along 
from  1896  to  1898;  I  can't  place  that  very  well,  but  it  is  some  place 
in  there. 

Q.  You  knew  that  he  had  a  family? — A.  I  knew  that  he  had  a 
wife  and  little  girl — that  I  knew. 
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Q.  Did  you  recognize  this  lady  as  the  daughter  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  some  years  since  you  saw  her,  has  it  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  and  why  the  marshal  system  was  started  in 
the  coal  camps  of  this  State  ? — ^A.  The  marshal  system? 

Q.  Yes;  the  system  of  employing  men  known  as  marshals. — A. 
Why,  it  has  been  in  existence  smce  pretty  near  the  time  I  came  to  the 
county-- — 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  the  county  ? — A.  I  came  in  1888 — and 
employing  marshals — it  is  Uke  employing  a  poUceman  in  the  city 
of  Denver.  They  are  peace  officers  and  they  do  other  work,  looking 
after  properties,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  history  of  its  institution  ? 
You  found  it  here  when  you  came? — ^A.  Some  of  the  places;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gove.  It  is  a  statutory  office,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  You  are  referring  now  to  incorporated  towns  ? 

Mr.  GrOVE.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  marshals  in  your  camps  where  there  are  no A.  No, 

sir;  we  have  deputy  sheriffs.     We  couldn't  use  marshals. 

Q.  How  do  you  obtain  the  appointment  of  the  deputy  sheriffs, 
Mr.  Murray  ? — A.  Well,  he  gets  a  commission 

Q.  Does  the  company  request  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  sheriff 
by  the  sheriff  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  ask  a  man  to  go  up  and  be  made  a  deputy  sheriff? — 
A.  If  I  wanted  a  deputy  sheriff  at  one  of  our  min^,  or  he  came  to  me 
and  wanted  a  position,  I  would  say  go  ahead  and  get  a  commission 
and  we  will  give  you  a  job. 

Q.  Do  you  ^ive  him  any  letter  to  the  sheriff  on  the  subject? — 
A.  I  haven't  given  a  man  a  letter  in  my  life. 

Q.  Then,  he  would  use  his  own  methods  in  getting  his  commission  ?- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  guard  system,  which  you  have  used  during  the  past 
winter^  also  usea  in  the  strike  of  1904 — 1903  and  1904? — A.  Yes;  in 
1903  and  1904,  and  1894  and  1895,  too. 

Q.  1894  and  1895? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  third  time  there  has 
been  a  strike  in  this  county  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  A.  H.  Brown,  who  testified  here  this  morning,  one  of 
your  guards  ? — ^A.  Where  ? 

Q.  On  any  of  your  properties,  or  do  you  know  ?  —A.  He  was 
deputy  sheriff  at  Bowen. 

Q.  At  Bowen  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  difficulty  into  which  he  was 
thrown  at  Bowen  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  he  accused  of  ? — A.  There  was  a  shooting  out  there. 

Q.  Did  he  shoot  somebody? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  he  charged  with  shooting  someone  ? — A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  That  was  while  he  was  a  mine  guard  ? — A.  No ;  he  was  a  deputy 
sheriff,  sh-. 

Q.  He  was  a  deputy  sheriff  working  in  the  employ  of  your  com- 
pany at  the  time?— A.  (No  response.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  about  his  record? — ^A.  I  know  that 
in  1894  and  1895  he  was  United  States  deputy  marshal  of  Colorado. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  accused  of  any  assaults  other  than  the  one  to 
which  you  refer,  within  your  knowledge? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge; 
he  was  also  special  agent  for  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 
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Q.  What  steps  do  you  take,  Mr.  Murray,  to  obtain  references  for 
men  who  are  to  be  employed  hv  your  company  and  empowered  to 
act  as  guards,  or  deputy  sheriflfe,  or  marshals? — A.  Well,  now,  the 
marshab,  I  know  nothing  about  employing  because  the  mayor  of  the 
town  does  that,  and  if  a  deputy  sheriff  is  employed,  he  is  employed 
by  the  general  superintendent,  or  probably  the  superintendent  at  the 
mine,  so  that  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  those  thmgs. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  the  method  is  of  obtaimng  references  in 
r^rd  to  men  who  are  to  be  intrusted  with  the  police  powers  ? — A. 
Well,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Linsky  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ?— A.  E.  P.  Linsky  ? 

Q.  Yes;  his  name  has  been  mentioned  here,  and  I  wondered  what 
his  business  is. — A.  He  is  employment  agent  for  the  Victor-American 
Fuel  Co. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  Mr.  Linsky  sending  out  a  blackUst  or 
something  Uke  a  blackUst  ? — ^A.  I  never  Knew  Mr.  Linsky  to  send  out 
a  blacklist  in  my  Ufe. 

Q.  Have  you  over  known  of  his  sending  out  communications  speci- 
fying that  certain  men  had  objectionable  records  in  their  employment 
in  the  company  ? — ^A.  I  never  saw  him  send  a  letter  out. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  that  practice  in  your  company  at  all  ? — ^A.  No. 

3.  You  never  participated  in  it  yourself? — A.  Just  as  far  as  I  have 
you,  Mr.  Costigan. 

Q.  Will  you  please  repeat  that — my  attention  was  distracted  while 
you  were  talking  ? — ^A.  That  if  a  man  is  discharged  from  any  of  our 
mines  for  a  violation  of  the  rules,  or  other  conduct  that  deserves  his 
disnussal,  the  superintendent  may  write  from  one  mine  to  another, 
and  in  a  great  many  times  he  might,  but  not  to  outside  mines,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  It  is  a  closed  company  communication  and  intended  to  be  con- 
fidential; is  that  what  you  wish  to  be  understood? — A.  It  is  just — 
because  if  a  man  isn't  good  for  one  mine  he  isn't  good  for  another. 
If  he  has  been  discharged  for  a  breach  of  the  rules  at  one  place  he 
may  be  at  another. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  company's  communications 
have  ever  gotten  into  other  people's  hands? — ^A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Not  outside  companies  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

(i.  How  long  has  the  practice  you  speak  of  been  indulged  in? — 
A.  Well,  I  don  t  know;  it  may  have  been  more  or  less  all  the  time,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  As  long  as  you  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company? — 
A.  Why 

Q.  More  or  less  ? — ^A.  I  think  probably  since  coal  mining  was  first 
started.  • 

Q.  You  couldn't  give  us  any  idea  of  the  aggregate  number  of  men 
who  have  been  marled  off  in  that  fashion ^A.  No;  I  couldn't. 

Q.  As  undesirable  employees  ? — A.  No^  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gove: 

Q.  Mr.  Murray,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  strike,  in  your  judg- 
ment?—A.  In  my  judgment? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  tnis  strike  was  inaugurated  so  they  could  win 
the  northern  strike. 
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Q.  Why  do  you  say  that? — A.  I  think  in  a  report  of  Mr.  White's 
to  the  convention  in  Indianapolis  he  stated  that  he  thought,  or  at 
least  the  officers — words  to  this  effect — they  may  not  be  the  identical 
words — that  they  thought  it  was  necessary  to  organize  and  commence 
a  campaign  of  education  in  southern  Colorado  to  assist  the  northern 
mines  in  their  struggle. 

Q.  Through  what  agencies  and  by  what  means  have  th^  under- 
taken to  educate  the  people  of  the  southern  fields? — A.  Well,  they 
have  brought  in  a  lot  of  outside  organizers;  agitators,  as  you  may 
call  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the- name  of  Diamond? — A.  I  know 
him;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  from  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure.  I  under- 
stood that  he — I  don't  know  whether  he  is  from  Indiana  or  not.  I 
am  not  sure  where  he  came  from. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  McGary? — A.  Hugh 
McGary;  yes. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Colorado  man? — A.  No;  I  have  always  heard  that  he 
was  not. 

Q.  How  about  Gott?  Is  he  a  Colorado  man? — A.  No;  Gott  is 
not  a  Colorado  man. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  wdll  admit  that  a  large  number  of  those  men, 
like  Frank  J.  Hayes  and  others,  came  here 

Mr.  Gove.  Do  you  admit  that  Batley  came  here  from  somewhere 
else? 

Mr.  Brewsteb.  They  are  outsiders,  the  same  as  Rockefeller  and 
Morgan  and  the  rest  of  them,  are  outsiders. 

Mr.  Gove.  Well,  Rockefeller  is  only  indirectly  involved  in  this 
controversy. 

Mr.  Brewster.  He  is  quite  directly. 

Q.  Mr.  Murray,  is  John  Britton  a  Colorado  man  or  imported? — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hargrove — whether  he  is 
from  Colorado  or  from  some  other  State? — A.  1  understand  that  he 
is  not. 

Q.  Know  a  party  by  the  name  of  Mother  Jones  ?  Is  she  a  Colo- 
rado product  ? — A.  I  have  seen  the  old  ladv. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  She  will  be  after  this  strike  is  over. 

Q.  What  about  Adolph  Germer.  Is  he  from  some  other  State  ? — 
A.  That  is  my  underatanding. 

Q.  What  about  Sam  Carter? — A.  Carter,  I  understand,  is  from 
Oklahoma. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now? — A.  No;  and  there  is  no  one 
else  knows.     Some  would  hke  to. 

Q.  What  about  Ed.  Fitzgibbon  ? — A.  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  John  Fitzpatrick? — A.  Nor  John,  either. 

Q.  Pete  Hanrahan  ? — A.  I  understand  he  is  from  Oklahoma. 

Q.  What  about  Victor  Menniti  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  James  F.  Moran  ? — ^A.  Nor  Moran. 

Q.  Hugh  O'NeiU  ?— A.  Nor  O'Neill. 

Q.  Joseph  Perry? — ^A.  I  don't  know  Perry. 

Q.  Ed.  Wallace?— A.  I  don't  know  Wallace. 

Q.  Mr.  Murray,  have  these  men  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned been  active  in  promoting  the  strike  in  this  field? — ^A.  They 
have,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 
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Q.  Were  the  men  in  your  employ  and  the  men  in  other  mines 
of  the  State,  in  your  opinion,  satisfied  with  conditions  before  these 
outsiders  came  here  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Does  the  committee  care  for  the  witnesses  opinion? 
Mr.  Gove.  I  think  his  opinion  is  worth  something. 
(Question  read.) 

A.  I  never  heard  of  any  complaint  from  the  men  in  our  mines 
before  this  strike  was  called.  I  talked  to  a  great  many  of  the  men 
who  left  Delagua  on  the  morning  of  the  striKe  and  they  weren't  by 
any  means  very  jubilant  over  the  prospects  of  going  on  a  strike. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  You  don't  consider  that  fact  remarkable,  do  you,  Mr.  Murray, 
tiiat  men  should  not  be  jubilant  in  going  on  a  strike? — A.  I  have 
seen  them  when  they  were,  though. 

Q.  It  means  a  reduction  in  the  earning  capacity  when  men  go  on 
a  strike,  doesn't  it? — A.  Yes;  from  about  $112  a  month  to  about 
S3  a  week. 

Q.  Yes,  and  the  corresponding  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
standard  of  living,  doesn't  it? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  Men  don't  usually  undertake  so  serious  a  reduction  in  their 
earning  capacity  unless  they  feel  they  have  a  reason  for  it,  do  they  ?— 
A.  There  is  a  great  many  of  these  men  that  felt  they  had  no  reason, 
nor  they  didn't  want  to,  when  I  talked  to  a  great  many  of  the  men, 
as  I  told  you  before. 

Q.  The  great  majority  of  the  men,  however,  felt  that  they  had, 
or  they  wouldn't  have  gone  on  a  strike,  isn't  that  true? — A.  A  great 
majoritv  did  not,  Mr.  Costigan. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  it  pretty  straight,  as 
I  told  you  before,  from  a  number  of  men  I  talked  to. 

Q.  lou  mean  to  say  that  in  your  judgment  that  the  few  men 
whom  you  have  enumerated  had  determined  the  fortunes  and  the 
earning  capacity  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  this  State? — 
A.  I  am  not  talking  about  anybody  only  the  men  at  our  own  mines, 
and  I  told  you  I  was  talking  to  the  men  at  Delagua  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  a  majority  of  the  men  at  your  mines  ? — 
A.  I  talkea  with  a  great  majority  of  125  men  that  drew  their  t'me 
that  day. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  a  majority  of  125  men? — A.  Yes;  that 
drew  their  time. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  feeUng  badly  ? — A.  They  were. 
Q.  About  now  many  men  are  on  strike  in  the  southern  field  all 
together? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you.     I  believe  John  McLennan  could 
tefl  you  a  good  deal  better  than  I  could. 

Q.  There  are  approximately   10,000 — I  can  ask  Mr.  McLennan 

later. — A.  He  will  not  tell  you  that,  either. 

Q.  Are  there  approximately  10,000? — A.  I  wouldn't  think  so. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  best  judgment? — A.  Why,  1,200  or  1,500. 

Q.  Ajid  about  how  many  in  the  northern  field,  Mr.  Murray? — 

A.  1  don't  know  anything  about  the  northern  field.     I  am  talking 

about    southern    Colorado.     I    am    not    talking    about    Huerfano 

County 

Q.  You  are  not  talking  of  Huerfano  County? — ^A.  I  am  talking 
about  this  district  down  here. 
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Q.  Are  you  talking  of  the  Victor  Co/s  properties? — ^A.  No;  you 
better  not  talk  about  the  Victor  Co/s  property  having  1,500  men  on 
strike. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  relative  extent  of  the  northern  strike  and  the 
southern  strike? — A.  Not  any  more  than  I  know  there  is  a  strike  up 
there.  I  never  was  up  in  northern  Colorado  but  once  or  twice  in  my 
life. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  operations  of  the  strike  in  southern 
Colorado  are  believed  to  be  considerably  greater  than  those  in 
northern  Colorado.  Assuming  that  to  be  so,  would  you  still  be  of 
the  opinion  that  the  greater  strike  had  been  called  to  make  the  lesser 
strike  win  ? — A.  I  am  talking  about  John  P.  White's  address  to  the 
convention. 

Q.  You  are  reverting  to  the  address  of — you  have  heard  other 
causes  assigned  for  the  strike  than  that,  haven't  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  known  them  to  be  assigned  by  Mr.  White  as  well 
as  other  leaders  of  labor,  have  you  not? — A.  I  know  more  about  this 
strike  than  any  that  has  happened  for  a  long  time,  because  I  am 
further  into  it. 

Q.  You  know  that  Mr.  White  himself  has  stated  other  grounds 
for  the  strike  as  weU  as  the  one  you  have  spoken  of,  do  you  not? — 
A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  So  that  in  estimating  Mr.  White's  opinion  you  ought  to  take 
account  of  the  other  grounds  assigned,  as  well  as  of  the  particular 
one  you  specified  ? — A.  I  think  the  one  I  mentioned  he  brought  more 
pressure  to  bear  on  that  than  the  others,  or  they  were  small  as  com- 
pared to  that.     They  want  northern  Colorado  to  win  this  strike. 

Q.  When  was  the  pamphlet  published  to  which  you  refer? — ^A. 
Oh,  I  think  January — the  last  convention. 

Q.  If  the  strike  in  the  southern  field  was  called  to  help  the  strike 
in  the  northern  field  in  part,  wouldn't  that  be  an  addea  reason  for 
concluding  that  the  grievances  in  the  Colorado  coal  fields  are  much 
more  remarkable  and  much  truer  than  the  coal  companies  have  been 
inclined  to  admit? — A.  I  never  admitted  that  there  was  very  many 
grievances. 

(J.  But  wouldn't  that   be  an  argument  for  supposing   that  the 

r'evances  are  more  striking  than  tlie  operators  nave  conceded  ? — 
I  don't  thmk  I  get  your  question. 

(The  last  two  questions  and  answers  read  to  the  committee.) 
Chairman  Foster.  You  may  answer. 
A.  I  am  frank  to  admit  I  don't  understand  the  question. 
Mr.  Costigan.  Let  the  answer  stand  in  that  form.     That  is  suffi- 
cient. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Mr.  Murray,  are  you  a  stockholder  in  the  stores  company  con- 
nected with  vour  coal  company  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  Government  should  decide  that  your  post  office  ought  to 
be  accessible  to  some  pubUc  road  or  on  other  than  private  property, 
surrounded  by  private  property,  would  you  be  willing  to  have  it 
placed  just  outside  the  reservation  in  somebody  else's  store? — ^A.  If 
the  Government  decided  to  place  it  any  place  I  guess  I  would  have 
to  be  satisfied,  because  what  the  Government  wants  they  usually  get. 
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Q.  Well,  isn't  the  company  largely  interested  in  the  location  of 
that  post  office  at  a  central  place  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  interested  as  far  as 
considering  the  patrons  of  tne  post  office — it  is  convenient. 

Q.  Considering  the  company  as  a  patron  of  the  post  office,  isn't  it 
more  interested  than  anyone  else  in  naving  the  post  office  located  at 
a  convenient  place  ? — A.  Now,  as  I  said  before,  we  wouldn't  care — 
they  can  move  the  post  office  any  place  they  want  to.  The  post 
office  isn't 

Q.  What  perceiitage  of  the  mail  at  your  office  does  the  company 
get? — ^A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  tliink  they  would  get  very  mucli — 1 
couldn't  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  get  a  large  part  of  your  mail  by  company  service  over 
the  railroad? — ^A.  No,  sir;  all  our  mail  goes  in  the  United  States  mail. 

Q.  You  get  more  of  it  by  United  States  mail? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Take,  for  instance,  Hastings  or  Delagua,  the  company,  or  the  super- 
intendent, will  not  get  over  two  or  three  letters  a  day.  It  is  the 
same  way  at  the  other  mines. 

Q.  The  company  mail  only  amounts  to  just  a  few  letters  a  day? — 
A.  Yes;  the  coal  company  mail  does.  Suppose  you  get  a  letter  or 
two  from  our  office  in  Denver,  and  one  or  two  from  the  auditor  and 
straggling  outside  letters. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Where  do  the  orders  for  coal  go,  to  this  office  or  to  the  local 
office,  or  the  Denver  office? — A.  We  have  got  a  wire— a  private 
telegraph  wire,  and  there  is  a  great  many  orders  sent  in  and  out  that 
way. 

By  Mr.  Sl^herland: 

0.  And  your  reports  are  made  by  telegraph  and  telephone? — 
A.  Not  the  reports;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  send  your  scale  weights  and  information  of  that 
kind?— A.  That  goes  by  mail. 

Q.  You  send  that  by  mail? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  orders A.  And  orders  for  coal  a  good  many  of  them  go 

by  telegraph. 

Q.  Is  your  coal  weighed  at  your  variousplants  or  at  some  other 
points— I  mean  your  railroad  scale? — A.  We  have  got  the  railroad 
scales  at  all  our  mines. 

Q.  And  you  weigh  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  reweighed  elsewhere,  are  they  ? — A.  They  are  in  a 
great  many  cases;  thej  are  reweighed  in  transit,  but  all  our  weigh-' 
men  are  Western  Weighing  Association — members  of  the  Western 
Weighing  Association. 

Q.  Wouldn't  the  proper  remedy  for  that  condition  be  to  put 
your  post  office  on  a  puolic  road  as  is  the  case  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases — in  fact,  I  believe  it  is  reauired— wouldn't  that  be  the 
remedy,  suggested  by  Senator  Gove,  lor  this  condition  that  exists 
there — to  have  it  on  a  public  road  or  store  ?  —A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  would  satify  the  company  and  satisfy  everybody,  so^ 
that  everybody  would  have  access  to  it?— A.  We  would  have  no* 
objection. 

(i  Then  there  would  be  no  danger  of  anybody  not  getting  to  it  ? — - 
A.  No,  sir. 
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O.  Mr.  Murray y  how  many  plants  do  you  have  charge  of?— 
A.  Me? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Twelve. 

Q.  You  have  a  separate  superintendent  at  each  plant  ? — 
A.   1  es,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  send  your  cost  sheets  for  all  of  the  plants  to  each 
superintendent  each  month?— A.  To  his  own  mine. 

Q.  You  only  send  each  one  his  own  cost  statement  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  follow  the  practice  qf  telling  each  one  what  the 
other — what  coal  has  cost  at  the  other  fellow's  mine  each  month? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  have  that  competition  between  superintendents  as 
to  costs  of  coal? — A.  No,  sir;  we  send  each  man  his  own,  and  the 
man  at  Delagua  does  not  know  what  the  man's  coal  is  costing  at 
Hastings,  where  it  is  only  2J  or  3  miles  apart,  unless  they  happen  to 
get  talking  to  each  other  and  one  will  tell  the  other. 

Q.  But  if  you  find  the  costs  going  up  on  any  item  in  any  month, 
you  would  try  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  wouldn't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  question  has  been  asked  several  times  of  the  possible 
motive  anjbody  could  have  for  short  weighing  the  coal.  In  some 
cases  it  might  be  found  in  the  ambition  of  somebody  to  reduce.  He 
wouldn't  personally  benefit  by  it  except  bv  making  a  better  showing 
for  his  plant? — A.  His  own  cost;  it  would  affect  his  own  cost. 

Q.  Anect  his  own  cost  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  sometimes  there  is  an  exhibition — there  is  a  sort  of  esprit 
de  corps,  you  might  say,  among  the  employees  in  an  endeavor  to 
make  nis  plant  make  a  good  showing  ? — A.  Any  man  with  any  pride 
in  him  wants  to  do  the  best  he  can,  and  wants  his  men  to  do  the  best 
they  can. 

Q.  So  that,  while  the  persons  short  weighing  the  coal  wouldn't 
receive  any  benefit  beyond  what  he  and  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  mine  would  get  credit  from  the  company — 
from  Mr.  Osgood,  for  instance,  the  president  of  the  company,  who 

naturally  expects  you  all  to  make  tlie  best  showing  possible A. 

That  is  what  we  are  there  for,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  $100,000  worth  of  dead  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  undei-stood  you  to  say  in  a  year. — A.  Dead  work?  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  no  pay  for  brushing,  no  pay  for 

J^ard  work,  or  timbers,  or  dead  work.  Now,  I  will  say,  including 
hose  four,  that  it  has  cost  us  over  $100,000  in  the  last  12  months. 
They  talk  about  brushing  as  dead  work. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Dead  work  does  cover  different  things  in  different 
mines,  doesn't  it  ? 

The  Witness.  Cross  timbering — they  usually  don't  get  any  pay 
for  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Murray,  has  there  been  sort  of  a  steady  progress  in  regard 
to  what  was  called  dead  work;  for  instance,  when  you  oegan  mining, 
><^ould  the  definition  of  dead  work  at  that  time  correspond  to  what  is 
dead  work  now  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  included  more  things,  then,  as  dead  work  than  you  do 
now  ? — A.  You  included  less. 

Q.  You  included  less? — ^A.  Yes;  when  I  started  going  over  a  roll, 
dislocation,  or  fault  of  any  kind,  that  was  termed  dead  work,  but 
everything  is  dead  work  now. 
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By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  mean  everything  you  pay  for,  or  don^t  pay  for  ? — A.  Every- 
thing they  talk  about  as  dead  work. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

O.  You  pay  for  dead  work  now  that  you  didn^t  pay  for  in  those 
eany  times?— A.  You  pay  more  money,  now;  yes,  sir. 

O.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  ? — A.  That  is  ex- 
actly it. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  progress  along  that  line  ? — A.  It 
is  simply 

Q.  If  it  is  progressing — it  might  be  considered  goin^  backward 
from  your  standpoint? — ^A.  It  is  progress  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  But  the  chances  then  are  it  would  ? — A.  Well,  the  disposition 
to  get  more — more  all  the  time,  but  it  has  got  to  be  done. 

Q.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  miners  it  might  be  considered  as 
time  goes  on  as  a  disposition  to  be  fairer  about  them.  Might  not 
that  condition  still  go  on  and  things  that  you  now  regard  as  dead 
work — I  mean  as  proper  for  them  to  be  hereafter  paid — later  on  be 
regarded  as  dead  work  for  which  theyshould  be  paid ?  There  is  a 
steady  progress  along  that  line  ? — A.  Well,  if  there  is  anything  that 
th^  don't  get  paid  for,  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Q.  Hasn^  that  been  one  of  the  complaints  of  the  men  ? — A.  It  has; 
but  you  never  saw  where  a  lot  of  men  are  satisfied.  There  is  always 
some  dissatisfaction  and  there  is  a  great  many  imaginary  grievances, 
too. 

Q.  It  is  hard  to  please  everybody.  I  think  you  stated  that  ^ou 
had  had  no  complaint  prior  to  the  strike  in  regard  to  conditions 
generally  at  the  mines  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  had  any. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  your  men  thoroughly  satisfied  about  their  weights  ? — 
A.  As  far  as  I  faiew  and  I  was  at  the  mine  frequently.  I  go  into  the 
mines  occasionally  when  I  am  down.  I  don't  go  every  time.  I  go 
down  once  or  twice  a  month.  Sometimes  I  don't  go  down  for  two 
months,  but  I  go  around  the  mines.  When  I  meet  a  man  I  talk  to  him 
and  I  speak  to  him,  and  in  that  way  I  think  I  am  in  pretty  close 
touch  with  most  of  the  men  that  work  for  us. 

Q.  You  would  rather,  I  believe  you  stated,  have  checkweighmen 
at  all  the  mines  than  not  have  them  ? — A.  Absolutely.  Now,  that  is 
a  fact. 

Q.  Where  they  have  had  it  under  your  administration  have  you 
found  the  men  better  satisfied  with  the  scale  weights  than  they  were 
at  other  mines  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  found  them  any  better 
satisfied,  but  possibly  they  are.  They  have  got  their  men  to  look 
after.  They  don't  come  for  the  company  men.  If  there  is  a  car 
lost,  as  there  is  so  much  talk  about  lost  cars,  they  go  to  him.  The 
man  has  got  to  look  out  for  it. 

Q.  That  saves  a  great  deal  of  friction  between  the  management  of 
the  mine  and  the  men  who  are  in  the  mine  1  -  A.  It  does,  indeed.  In 
fact,  10  years  oiit  there  at  Sopris  with  a  checkweighman,  I  was  super- 
intendent there  all  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  have  saloons  at  all  of  your  plants,  Mr.  Murray? — A. 
There  is  saloons  in  all  the  camps;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  are  those  saloons  owned  ? — A.  They  are  owned — most  all 
of  them  are  owned  by  the  company  now — the  buildings. 

Q.  The  buildings  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  rental  paid?— A.  And  the  rental  paid. 

Q.  Is  it  a  uniform  rental? — A.  Well,  the  present  method  was  in 
existence  when  I  came  and  I  inquired.  They  paid  so  much  every  man. 
I  inquired  how  that  was. 

Q.  So  much  per  capita  for  the  privilege  of  running  the  saloon  on 
your  property  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  company  property?  -A.  Yes;  I  asked  how  that  was. 

Q.  How  much  per  capita  is  that? — A.  Twenty  cents  at  some  of 
the  mines. 

Q.  Twenty  cents  per  capita?  -A.  Per  month. 

Q.  Yes,  per  montn? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty  cents  per  capita  per  month  for  each  man  employed  in 
the  mines  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  sent  you  a  check,  I  suppose  -  sent  the  company  a 
check— every  month  in  payment  for  that  privilege  in  that  way? — 
A.  Yes;  they  donH  send  it  to  me. 

Q.  I  mean  the  company.  -A.  Y^,  sir. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  employees  of  the  company  stockholders  in  the 
saloon?— A.  Not  a  dollar,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  It  is  run  entirely  by  outside  persons  ? — A.  Outside  persons,  and 
they  have  got  no  lease. 

Q.  They  are  subject  to  removal  ? — A.  In  30  days. 

Q.  Thirty  days  for  cause,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  company  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  fixtures— does  the  proprietor  of  the  place  own 
the  fixtures  in  the  building,  or  does  the  company  own  the  mctures  ? — 
A.  I  think  the  proprietor  owns  the  fixtures.  Tnat  is  my  impression; 
I  don't  know.     I  wouldn't  be  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  have  wholesale  liquor  licenses  in  connection  with  your 
stores  company  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  stores  company  doesn't  handle  liquors  wholesale  to  these 
saloons?— A.  Nor  retail;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand,  of  course,  they  don't  retail? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  If  the  post  oflBces  at  these  various  mining  camps  should  be 
removed  outside  of  the  property  owned  by  the  company,  what  dis- 
tance would  the  miners  have  to  walk  for  their  mail  — the  shortest 
distance  and  the  longest  distance?— A.  The  shortest  distance  would 
be  up  at  Bowen,  a  mine  about  5  miles  out  here— would  be  probably 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  get  off  our  property  onto  public  property,  the 
highway  or  whatever  you  call  it. 

Q.  Take  them  in  the  order,  if  you  cati,  briefly.  —A.  Well,  Hastings, 
they  would  have  over  a  mile  from  where  the  post  office  is  now  to  get 
off  company  property. 

Q.  That  is  a  2-mile  walk,  Is  it  ? — A.  Yes.  Then  you  go  to  Delagua 
and — well  you  can't  get  off  the  company  property  at  Delagua  until 
you  get  down  east  of  Hastings,  which  is  about  four  miles  and  tliree 
quarters. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  8^  miles  ? — A.  Now,  Radiant,  or  Raven- 
wood  up  here — ^you  haven't  been  to  that  yet — I  think  probably 
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three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  next  one  in  the  same  county  about  the 
same.  The  mines  we  have  in  Fremont  County,  one  of  theim  would  be 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  while  the  other  would  probably  be  just  about 
half  a  mile.    So  there  is  the  way  they  are. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes: 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  at  Bowen,  how  many  people  have  you 
there? — A.  That  mine  is  shut  down. 

Q.  When  it  is  working  and  in  normal  condition  ? — A.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  all  told. 

3.  They  have    a   fourth-class    post  office,  haven* t    they? — A.  I 
dn't  tell  you ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  post-office  business. 
Q.  You  don't  happen  to  know  what  the  post  office  pays  in  any  one 
of  these  mines  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Is  the  revenue  of  the  post  office  a  portion  of  your  store  manager's 
salary  ? — ^A.  I  asked  the  manager  of  the  stores  a  few  days  ago  and  he 
%aid  that  the  managers,  the  local  managers,  get  the  revenue  from  the 
post  office. 

Q.  That  is  counted  in  as  a  part  of  his  salary  ? — A.  I  didn't  ask  how 
it  was.  I  says,  ** Who  gets  tne  revenue  for  these  post  offices,  Jim''  ? 
And  he  says,  '*The  store  manager." 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Suppose  the  Government  should 
require  them  to  ^  off  the  property.  As  a  general  thing,  are  there  any 
Blue  stores  outside  of  your  company  property  that  would  take  the 
post  office  ?  Of  course,  they  don  t  pay  lor  running  a  fourth-class  post 
office.    They  don't  allow  any  rent. 

The  Witness.  Why,  I  suppose  there  is,  Mr.  Byrnes. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  As  a  general  thing,  are  there  little  stores  around  the  company's 
property  ? — ^A.  There  are  not  very  many  stores  around. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Somebody  would  start  one  if  they  could  get  a  post  office  ? — A.  I 
suppose.* 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 
Q.  Would  that  encourage  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Couldn't  the  Postmaster  General  issue  an  order  giving  everybody 
the  right  to  visit  during  aU  office  hoiurs  at  post  offices  located  on  your 
grounds;  and  coiddn't  he  make  that  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
establishment  or  continuation  of  a  fourth-class  post  office,  or  any 
other  office,  on  private  grounds? — A.  We  wouldn't  have  any  objec- 
tions to  anybody  going  in  any  of  the  post  offices,  nor  never  have  had. 
We  are  careful  in  times  like  this  where  there  is  trouble,  where  there  is 
*  possibility  of  some  fellow  going  in  amongst  o^r  men  arid  influencing 
8ome  of  them  to  leave  and  quit  us,  which  thej;  have  dofie,  as  testified 
here  to-day;  but  there  is  no  complaint,  and  in  times  like  this  is  the  only 
time  I  have  known  it  to  occur  in  the  25  years  I  have  been  in  the 
county. 

Q.  Suppose  this  strike  was  settled  and  the  miners  were  at  work; 
it  would  be  a  hardship  to  require  them  to  walk  from  1  mile  to  8i  miles 
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for  their  mail? — A.  That  is  why  I  contended  it  was  in  the  most  con- 
venient place  now  when  Mr.  Costigan  was  talking  to  me  about  it. 

Bv  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  it  is  the  most  convenient  place  in  normal  con- 
ditions and  inconvenient  place  in  times  of  strike? — ^A.  Yes;  for  the 
fellows  that  are  outside. 

By  Chairman  Foster  : 

Q.  Have  you,  in  your  25  years'  experience,  ever  known  of  post 
offices  being  located  m  these  camps  anywhere  except  in  the  company 
stores  and  a  man  connected  with  the  company  being  postmaster? — 
A.  Oh^es. 

Q.  where? — A.  I  know  at  Engleville  one  time  when  a  post  office 
was  located  in  a  private  house;  and  I  think  I  have  known  it  here  at 
Starkville,  where  the  post  office  was  located  in  a  little  candy  store. 
I  have  known  another  case  at  Rouse  years  ago,  where  the  post  office 
was  located  on  the  camp  and  not  in  the  company  store;  it  was  in  a 
private  store. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  condition  last? — ^A.  Lasted  until  the  mine 
was  abandonea. 

O.  Was  that  a  camp  where  the  company  owned  all  the  propertv  t — 
A.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  owned  every  foot  of  the  land  tnere. 

Q.  Were  they  incorporated  towns  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

p.  Have  vou  ever  known  in  incorporated  towns  of  that  condition 
existing? — ^A.  I  don't  know  where  the  post  office  is  in  Coal  Creek  or 
RockvSe;  they  are  incorporated  towns;  I  don't  know  whether  they 
are  in  the  store  or  not. 

Q.  Have  there  ever  been  any  objections — you  were  speaking  of 
post  offices  being  located  in  private  residences — ^have  you  ever  heard 
of  any  objections  to  permitting  that  kind  of  a  place — ^for  the  post 
office  to  be  located  tnere  and  some  one  living  in  there  being  post- 
master?— A.  I  never  heard  of  any;  there  might  have  been,  but  I 
never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  in  these  other  camps  that  they  always 
have  a  man  working  for  the  company  as  postmaster? — ^A.  Do  I  know 
why? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  I  do. 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  a  systematic  way  of  conducting  the  public 
busmess  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  it  is,  because  the  postmaster  is  usually  the 
manager;  he  is  a  responsible  person;  he  is  more  trustworthy  to  take 
care  of  the  post-office  business,  probably,  than  some  of  the  others. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Mr.  Murray,  aren't  some  of  the  strikers  who  are  striking  now 
men  who  were  brought  in  10  years  ago  as  what  we  call  strikebreak- 
ers?— ^A.  Mr.  Brewster,  I  couldn't  answer  that  question.  I  wasn't 
here  10  years  ago. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  were.  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
were  here  25  years  ago. — ^A.  I  was,  26  years  ago,  here.  I  went  tmt)ugh 
three  strikes;  but  I  was  in  New  Mexico  10  years  ago. 

Q.  You  weren't  here  during  the  strike  of  1903  and  1904? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  in  New  Mexico. 

Q.  I  misunderstood  you. 
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By  Mr.  Gove  : 

Q.  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Sutherland  was  talking  about  the  possibility 
of  a  superintendent  short  weighting  the  men  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  record  for  himself. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  didn't  say  the  superintendent. 

Q.  Anybody  in  charge  of  the  weighing,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  record  for  tne  mine — a  financial  record.  If  anything  of  that  kind 
occurred,  would  you  know  it  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Would  you  know  it  immediately? — A.  Certainly,  the  first 
month. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  How  would  you  know  it  ? — A.  We  would  know  by  the  difference 
between  the  coal  shipped  and  paid  for.  The  coal  that  we  pay  the 
d^ers  for  has  got  to  agree  with  the  coal  that  we  sell  or  snip  out. 
The  coal  is  weired  when  it  comes  out  of  the  mine  on  the  pit  car 
scales;  then  it  is  weighed  when  it  goes  int9  the  railroad  cars  on  the 
railroad  scales.  You  take  those  two  and  whatever  is  being  sold — 
team  coal,  or  anything  like  that — it  has  got  to  agree. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Then  you  have  that  coal  weighed — is  your  car  weighed  again  by 
the  association? — A.  In  transit  sometimes. 

Q.  In  transit  somewhere  ? — ^A.  Yes,  to  check  us  up.  A  great  many 
are  weisrhed  at  Pueblo  and  down  here  at  different  centers,  you  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  difference  between  these  weights,  or 
do  you  know  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  Down  in  New  Mexico  if  we  get  three  or 
four  himdred  pounds  either  way  in  a  car  that  weighs  30  tons  there  is 
trouble  about  it — when  it  gets  up  to  that  much — 100  pounds,  50 
pounds,  and  sometimes  break  even. 

Q.  Well,  you  don't  keep  track  of  the  particular  mine  cars  that  are 
dumped  into  a  railroad  car,  do  you  ? — ^A.  Not  any  more  than  as  they 
are  weighed  and  put  down  on  the  bidletin. 

Q.  But  he  doesn't  show  on  that  scale  into  what  railroad  car  those 
mine  cars  were  dumped,  does  he  ? — ^A.  I  misunderstood  your  ques- 
tion. I  thought  you  meant  the  difference  between  two  railroad 
scalesf. 

Q.  You  could  tell  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  the  total  weight  of  mine  cars  was  that  had  been  dumped 
and  then  your  total  number  of  railroad  cars  that  have  been  loaded  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  couldn't  tell  any  particular  railroad  car  unless  you  took 
the  pains  to  check  it  up  ? — A.  No,  but  take,  for  instance,  down  in  New 
Mexico.  They  load  15  or  20  cars  to-day.  They  will  take  those  cars 
to  Qallup  and  reweigh  them.  Their  weights  with  ours  is  what  I  had 
reference  to. 

Q.  As  between  checking  up ^A.  Of  the  railroad  cars. 

Q.  Of  the  railroad  wei^ts? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  amount  of  coal 
that  is  produced  in  the  mine,  the  amount  of  coal  that  is  sold  and  sent 
out  is  balanced  up  each  night.  We  can  tell  whether  we  have  gained 
15  poimds — well,  that  is  too  small — 15  tons  or  50  or  3  tons,  or  whether 
we  have  lost  any. 

Q.  And  does  it  so  nm?  Does  it  balance  up,  or  is  there  some 
gain? — A.  There  is  a  gain  very  often.     I  was  talking  when  we  were 
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up  to  Delagiia  with  Mr.  Snoclgrass.  He  said  he  had  figured  up  where 
they  had  loaded  748,000  tons  of  coal  in  14  months,  and  there  was  a 
difference  of  110  tons.  Now,  if  you  figure  110  tons  into  748,000  it  is 
less  than  half  a  pound  to  the  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  at  all  unusual,  or  is  that  the  rule  ? — A.  I 
regard  that  as  very  close,  and  it  is  as  close  as  that  for  a  yearns  pro- 
duction with  us. 

Q.  Of  all  the  mines? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  all  the  mines  in  Colorado. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  You  mean  all  of  jrour  mines  ? — A.  Of  course,  I  am  not  talking 
about  anybody  else^s  mines  now. 

By  Mr.  Gove: 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  a  superintendent  that  undertook  to 
short  weight  the  men  for  some  one  of  his  local  camp  ? — ^A.  Oh,  well,  I 
discharged  hun,  of  course;  wouldn't  stand  for  it  for  a  miimte,  or  any- 
body else. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Before  adjourning,  I  have  a  paper  I  wish  to 
introduce.  This  purports  to  be  the  confession  of  Louis  Zancanelli. 
It  is  signed,  each  page  of  it  is  signed,  and  certified  to  by  the  party 
taking  the  confession.     It  is  as  follows: 

(Mr.  Northcutt  then  read  the  certificate  attached  to  the  paper  in 
question.) 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  is  a  document,  may  it  please  the  commit te, 
which  some  testimony  tended  to  show  was  extorted,  or  the  signing 
of  which  was  extorted  through  Zancanelli's  torture.  I  think  it  is  a 
paper  which  ought  not  to  be  received. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  And  their  statement  that  it  was  torture  was 
hearsav.  They  couldn't  name  and  thejr  have  not  named  a  person 
who  cJaimrd  to  have  seen  anything  of  it.  And  if  this  party  were 
held  incommunicado  how  could  they  have  known  from  him  anything 
about  it  i    And  the  claim 

Mr.  Sutherland.  For  that  reason  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  was  going  to  suggest  it  was  an  added  reason. 

Mr.  NoRTHCiTT.  He  is  not  now  incommunicado.  He  is  in  the 
county  jail.  The  committee  is  free  to  call  on  him,  if  his  counsel  don't 
object. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  don't  object — of  course,  I  am  not  his  counsel. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  The  committee  is  free  to  call  on  him,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned;  and  this  confession  is  certainly  evidenced  by  equally 
as  high  authority  as  was  the  speech  they  saw  fit  to  introduce  and 
which  you  gentlemen  have  admitted  in  evidence. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  The  committee  can  take  it  under  consideration. 

Chairman  Foster.  We  will  take  it  under  advisement. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  right,  if  Mr.  Zanca- 
nellies  testimony  is  taken,  to  cross-examine  him,  and  certainly  that 
is  a  fundamental  rifi:ht  in  a  hearing  of  this  character  if  the  party  can 
be  reached. 
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R.  J.  McDonald,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  recalled,  testified  as 
foUows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Bbewster: 

Q.  Mr.  McDonald,  this  paper  you  brought  in,  marked  ''Operators' 
exhibit  105,"  and  signed  on  each  side  with  the  stenographer's  initials, 
consists  of  14  pages,  I  notice,  and  most  of  the  pages  are  carbon 
copies,  aren't  they  ? — ^A.  I  believe  the  whole  is  a  carbon  copy. 

Q-  Why  is  page  7  in  a  carbon  copy  much  fresher — ^first  copy — will 
you  look  at  it,  please? — ^A.  Certamly.  I  can  probably  explain  it 
very  easy,  after  looking  at  it.  That  is  a  carbon  copy.  There  were 
four  copies  of  this  speech  made  and  probably  in  binding  them  they 
were  mixed  and  this  is  a  clearer  copy  than  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  Why  was  this  copy — why  is  tHis  clearer  put  in  on  page  7  ? — A. 
That  is  the  only  reason  1  can  give  you ;  there  were  four  copies  made — 
three  copies  and  original. 

Q.  Wno  put  the  pencil  marks  in  the  margin  of  page  7? — ^A.  I 
don't  know.     I  didn't  put  them  there  myself. 

O.  Does  the  page  that  should  be  there  connect  up  with  page  6  ? — ^A, 
So  far  as 

Q.  Or  with  page  8  following  it  ? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know,  unless  the 
carbons  have  been  mixed  so  that  they  don't  correspond. 

Q.  You  said  that  this  was  a  transcript  from  your  original  notes  ? — 
A.  From  my  original  notes. 

Q.  Were  your  notes  originally  correct? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know,  they 
were. 

Q.  Mother  Jones  speaks  verj'  rapidly,  doesn't  she? — ^A.  I  know 
she  does. 

Q.  Are  you  an  expert  court  stenographer? — A.  I  have  been  so. 

Q.  Were  you  at  tnat  time  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  a  stenographer  in  Judge  Northcutt's  office? — ^A.  I 
was. 

Q.  And  you  were  sent  there  to  take  this  speech  for  evidence? — A. 
I  was  sent  there  by  Judge  Northcutt.  I  didn't  ask  him  what  he  was 
going  to  use  it  for. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  take  other  speeches? — ^A.  I  took  several  others;  one 
of  ilr.  Germer's  and  one  of  Mr.  Hayes's. 

Q.  How  many  words  can  you  take  a  minute? — A.  Wh}^  I  have 
never  estimated.  I  presume  I  have  taken  witnesses  that  talked  200 
and  probably  more. 

Q.  Can  you  take  well  as  rapid  a  speaker  as  Mother  Jones  when  she 
gets  excited? — ^A.  If  I  understand  her,  I  can  take*it  in  shorthand. 

Q.  You  can  take  her  as  fast  as  she  can  talk? — ^A.  If  I  understand 
her. 

Q.  As  fast  as  she  can  talk? — A.  No  stenographer.  Sometimes, 
when  they  get  excited  and  talk  fast,  you  can  t  hear  them  yourself 
and  understand  them. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  say  that  she  was  a  very  rapid  speaker? — A.  She 
is  a  very  rapid  speaker. 

Q.  It  would  require  an  expert  stenographer  to  take  her? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

0>  So  there  might  have  been  some  inaccuracies  in  this  speech? — 
A.  There  might  be  from  misunderstanding;  not  from  my  notes. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  a  copy?— A.  I  made  four  copies. 

Q.  You,  j^ourself  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  inaccuracies  in  the  typewriting  ? — A.  There  may 
be  a  few  typographical  errors.     I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  Suppose  we  find  some  typographical  errors,  then  you  will 
admit  there  may  be  some  errors  m  what  you  took  other  than  as  her 
speech,  may  there  not? — A.  If  my  notes  show  them,  I  may  have 
made  a  mistake  typographically,  but  I  don't  say  that  I  made  it 
stenographically,  because  my  notes  show  it  as  I  intended  to  produce 
it  stenoffraphicaUy. 

Q.  What  stenographic  system  do  you  use?— A.  The  Graham. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  the  original  notes? — ^A.  If  I  can  find  them. 

Q.  Will  you  file  them  with  the  committee  if  possible  to  do  so  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  as  to  who  put  the  pencil  marks  on 
page  7? — A.  That  copy  has  been  in  somebody  else's  possession  since 
it  was  turned  over. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  militia? — A.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  militia. 
I  have  been  doing  court  reporting  and  reporting  for  the  military 
commission  since  tnev  came  mto  being. 

Q.  Oh,  you  have  been  reporting  for  the  military  commission? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  page  7  is  the  first  carbon  copy? — A.  It  is  so  clear;  yes. 
I  made  four  carbons.  It  might  in  the  snuffle  of  binding  them  have 
been  mislaid  and  got  in  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  It  is  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to  write  200  words  a  minute,  isn't 
it?— A.  That  is  true. 

By  Mr.  Brewsteb: 

Q.  Were  you  drawing  pay  from  the  militia? — ^A.  No;  I  never  was. 

Q.  Were  you  a  mine  guard? — ^A.  I  never  hired  out  as  anything. 
I  never  earned  a  gun. 

O.  By  the  way,  did  you  take  the  interview  that  Gen.  Chase  had 
witn  the  committee  of  five  that  visited  him  on  or  about  December 
23?— A.  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  You  took  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Gen.  Chase  ever  tell  you  why  he  didn't  give  that  commit- 
tee a  copy  as  promised  them  four  times  i — A.  No. 

Q.  He  never  told  you  ? — A.  No,  he  did  not. 

Q.  He  asked  you  to  prepare  a  copy  for  them,  didn't  he? — A.  He 
did,  and  asked  me  afterwards  if  I  had  taken  it  word  for  word,  and  I 
told  him  no.  He  asked  me  why,  and  I  said  he  didn't  ask  me  to  take 
it  all. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  not  to  give  it  to  the  committee? — A.  He  did 
not.  I  turned  the  copy  in  and  he  said  he  would  do  as  he  pleased 
with  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  promise  that  committee  to  give  them  a 
copy  ? — A.  I  heard  it,  ana  I  think  probably  my  notes  snow  that  he 
promised. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  has  been  asked  four  times  and  has  never 
yet  given  them  a  copy? — A.  That  is  his  business.  I  don't  know 
anytning  about  that. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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Mr.  CosTiOAN.  We  reauest  the  introduction  of  this  speech  in  evi- 
dence, even  in  its  imperfect  form. 

(Thereupon,  at  6.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  8  o'clock  p.  m.) 

EVENING   SESSION — 8.30  P.  M. 

Parties  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present,  as  previously  noted. 

Mrs.  Mack  Powell,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath, 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Mrs.  Powell,  what  is  your  full  name  ? — A.  Mrs.  Mack  Powell. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Ludlow. 

Q.  At  the  tent  colony,  or  in  the  village?— A.  No,  sir;  in  Ludlow. 

Q.  Near  the  post  oflBce? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  tne  widow  of  the  late  Mack  Powell  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  die?— A.  The  9th  of  October,  1913. 

Q.  Where  were  vou  living  then? — A.  We  were  li^nng  down  near 
the  C.  &  S.  bridge.^ 

(^^  Was  Mr.  Powell  on  the  day  of  his  death  employed  by  anyone  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  was  he  employed  i — A.  By  Mr.  Green,  a  cattleman. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  die  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Dming  that  day  did  you  see  any  guards  or  armed  men  near 
your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  some  riding  down  the  road. 

0.  Did  you  hear  a  conversation  between  them  and  anyone  else  t — 
A.  \o,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  understand  my  question.  Did  you  hear  a  con- 
versation? Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  the  guards? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  state  now  what  the  conversation  was. — A.  Well,  it  was 

Q.  State  what  the  conversation  was  with  the  guard? — A.  WeU, 
thev  said  there  hadn't  been  any  of  them  killed 

Q.  Did  it  begin  that  way? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  TeU  it  in  your  own  way — how  it  began  ? — A.  We  were  standing 
out  in  the  yard  when  they  came  up  through  the  yard,  and  my  grand- 
mother said  to  them — she  says,  *' Was  there  anybody  killed  or  hurt  ?'* 
And  he  said,  **None  of  our  men  were  killed,  but  we  got  one  of  Mr. 
Green's  cowpunchers." 

Q.  What  further  was  said  ? — A.  And  he  said,  *  *  He  was  riding  a  bay 
horse  and  he  lived  in  that  little  brown  house  down  there,"  and  when 
he  said  that,  why,  I  knew  my  husband  was  out  in  the  field  herding 
some  cattle,  or  had  been,  and  that  he  was  riding  a  bay  horse:  so 
I  was  afraid  possibly  it  was  him;  and  I  says  to  him,  **  Was  he  rioing 
a  bay  horse r'  And  he  says,  ^^Yes."  "Well,"  I  says,  ^*if  he  was 
riding  a  bay  horse,  I  am  afraid  it  was  my  husband."  And  that  was 
all  he  said,  only 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  just  after  that — ^you  were  afraid  it  was 
yow  husband  ? — ^A.  Aiid  I  said,  *'I  wonder  who  shot  him." 

Q.  Yes.  About  what  time  of  day  was  this  conversation  between 
yom*  grandmother  and  yourself  and  the  guard  ? — A.  About  4  or  4.30 

O'cloCK. 
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Q.  You  didn't  know  at  that  time  positively  that  Mack  had  been 
killed? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  It  was  the  day  he  was  killed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  day  he 
was  killed. 

Q.  Then,  did  anything  further  happen  relating  to  the  death  of 
Mack  Powell  at  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

O.  Did  you  see  his  body  ?  Where  did  you  first  see  it,  if  you  saw 
his  body?— A.  Lying  in  the  field  where  he  was  Idlled — where  he 
was  shot. 

Mr.  Bbewsteb.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Foster.  Any  questions  ? 

By  Mr.  Nobthcutt: 

Q.  Mrs.  Powell,  there  was  a  coroner's  inquest  held  over  the  body 
of  your  husband  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

You  testified  there,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
When  you  testified  there,  you  didn't  say  anything  about  the 
expression  that  *^  We  got  one  of  Green's  cowboys,"  did  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testifj^  there  that  the  statement  was  that  ''They 
got  one  of  Green's  cowboys"  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  feel  quite  clear  upon  that  subject  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  names  of  those  guards,  do  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  guards  ?— A.  Because  they  had  a 
rag  tied  around  their  arms — a  white  doth — and  they  came  from  up  the 
canyon. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  that  the  guards  at  that  time  were  wearing 
white  rags  on  their  arms  ? — A.  I  understood  they  were. 

Q.  How  did  you  understand  that  ?  Who  told  you  ? — ^A.  I  just  sup- 
posed they  were  up  there;  they  came  from  up  the  canyon.  I  didn't 
suppose  anybody  else  would  be  in  the  canyon  out  them. 

Q.  About  the  white  rags — who  told  you  about  that? — A.  There 
was  nobody  told  me. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  that  was  the  sign  of  the  guards? — A. 
I  just  supposed. 

Q.  You  saw  them  come  from  up  the  canyon?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  from  toward A.  Berwind. 

Q.  Berwind  ? — A.  Tabasco  and  those  other  places. 

Q.  They  were  riding  from  Berwind  down A.  Some  of  them 

were  riding  and  some  of  them  were  afoot. 

Q.  They  were  coming  from  Berwind  down  toward  the  railroad, 
were  they  ?—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  stopped  at  your  place  to  get  a  drink  (»f  water? — A.  They 
came  up  through ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tnat  was  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ? — A.  About  4  or  4.30. 

Q.  And  they  said,  **We  got  one" A.  **0f  Green's  cow- 
punchers." 

Q.  How  manv  were  there? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  didn't 
count  them.     There  were  several. 

S.  You  don't  know  whether  they  had  been  in  the  battle  or  not  ? — A, 
y  just  by  what  they  said. 
Q.  What  did  they  say? — A.  They  said  there  hadn't  any  of  them 
got  killed,  only  they  got  one  of  Green's  cowpunchei-s. 

Q.  That  was  in  response  to  a  remark  that  you  made? — A.  My 
grandmother  had  made. 
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Q.  Why—what  was  the  first  word  she  said? — A.  She  says,  *'Was 
there  anybody  killed  or  hurt?'' 

Q.  To  what  was  she  referring? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  That  is  just 
what  she  asked.  I  suppose  she  meant  whether  anybody  was  killed  or 
hurt. 

►  Q.  Were  you  in  the  house  when  the  guards  rode  up  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
They  were  afoot,  came  up  through  the  yard — I  was  standing  there  in 
the  yard  with  her. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  them  ? — A.  Down  at  the  bridge. 

Q.  At  the  bridge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  steel  bridge. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  they  came  from  the  bridge  down  ? — ^A.  They 
came  down  to  the  bridge  first. 


Q.  Oh,  down  to  the  steel  bridge?— A.  Yes,  sir. 


J.  This  overhead  bridge  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  them  go  down  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  saw  them  come  back  afoot?— A.  Yes,  sir;  up  along 
the  track 

Q.  Along  the  C.  &  S.  E.  track?— A.  Not  the  C.  &  S.  E.  track;  the 
C.  &  S.  mam  line. 

Q.  The  main  line  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  came  from  the  steel  bridge  up  to  your  house  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  up  through  the  yard. 

Q.  And  were  ^tting  a  drink  of  water? — ^A.  They  got  a  drink  at 
the  cistern,  and  mey  went  on  up  through  the  field. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  them  ? — ^A.  I  first  seen  them  when  they 
came  to  the  bridge. 

Q.  And  you  watched  them  coming  on  up  toward  your  house! — 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

O.  You  and  your  mother  were  in  the  door  ? — A.  We  were  standing 
in  the  yard — my  grandmother  and  I. 

Q.  Yes.  When  they  got  up  there  she  asked  them  if  anybody  had 
been  hurt  ? — A.  Yes,  sur. 

Q.  Then  they  made  the  response  to  which  you  have  testified? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Brewster  : 

Q.  You  and  your  grandmother — had  you  and  your  grandmother 
heard  shooting  which  made  jrou  or  her  ask  the  question  1— A.  When 
we  were  in  the  cellar  we  heard  shooting;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  there  had  been  some  sort  of  a  fight  ?7--A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  grandmother  asked  about  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  is  your  grandmother  ? — ^A.  She  is  79 — will  be  in  a  few 


davs. 

O.  Is  she  in 
health;  no,  sir. 


in  good  health  or  sick? — ^A.  She  is  not  in  very  good 

,  _,  Jr. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  want  to  be  certam  I  am  correct;  these  men  were 
afoot  that  came  up  ? 

TheWriNESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Let  us  fix  the  time  when  they  were  afoot — in  the 
yard? 

The  Wftness.  Yas.  sir. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Wnen  they  were  getting  a  drink  ? 

IheWrrNBSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Did  you  see  them  on  horses  at  any  time  ? 
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The  Witness.  Before  the  battle  occurred  I  seen  some  horseback, 
but  afterwards  I  didn't  see  them. 

John  ITdovich,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Herrinoton  : 

Q.  Where  are  you  working  now,  John? — A.  I  am  working  in 
Primero. 

Q.  Where  wore  you  working  in  June,  1910  < — ^A.  Primero. 

Q.  Who  was  your  buddy  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  Bradley — Billy  Bradley. 

Q.  Was  he  an  elderly  man  ? — A.  An  old  man. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  w  orking  there  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  how 
long  he  was  working,  but  I  was  working  a  short  time  with  him. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  ? — A.  I  was  digging  coal. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  room,  or  a  pillar,  or  what  ?— A.  In  the  stumps. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean  ? — A.  Pulling  the  entry  stumps  back. 

Q.  Stumps  of  pillars? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  workuig  with  Mr.  Bradley  ? — A.  Bradley. 

Q.  It  has  been  claimed  here  to-day  that  tliere  were  no  props  in  that 
working  place. — A.  Yes,  sir:  there  was  props  there. 

Q.  \  ou  were  working  there  with  him,  were  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  there  were  props  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  nave  you  been  on  strike,  John  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  you  gone  back  to  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  say  there  were  props  in  the  mine? — ^A.  There  were  prup» 
light  there. 

Q.  What  is  your  address  ? — A.  Primero. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing? — A.  I  am  doinjg  company  work. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  >yorked  for  this  company? — ^A.  I  guess  I 
was  working  pretty  near  12  years  altogether — I  was  two  years  away, 
down  here  at  Trinidad. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  here  ? — A.  Working  for  the  brewery. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  back  to  Primero  ? — ^A.  Three  months  before 
the  strike. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  tlie  explosion  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  lost  tneir  Uves  in  that  explosion  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Were  you  working  in  the  mine  that  day? — 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  I  object. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  That  explosion  has  been  gone  into  thoroughly 
up  at  Denver.     He  was  not  killed,  that  is  evident. 

A.  I  was  working  in  second  east;  I  was  not  working  in  that  mine. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  explosion  did  Mr.  Bradlev^  death  occur; 
how  many  days  afterwards  ?— A.  That  was  the  13tn  of  June,  1910. 

Q.  How  soon  after  tlie  explosion  was  Mr.  Bradley  injured  ? 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  Bradley  wasn't  working  in  the  mine  where  the 
explosion  was  at  all. 

Q.  Is  that  so? "A.  Sure. 

Q.  You  know  that,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  connect  the  dates;  do  you  know  when  the  explosion 
occurred?— A.  I  don't  know  no  more. 
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Q.  Is  your  memory  cloudy  about  any  of  these  things  ? — A.  I  re- 
member it,  but  I  don't  remember  what  date  it  was. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  he  hurt  ? — A.  He  was  killed  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1910. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  ? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  morning  or  afternoon?— A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  what 
time  it  was.     I  know  it  was  a  dark  day. 

Q.  Were  you  with  him  ?— A.  I  was  with  him  loading  a  car. 

Q.  What  happened? — ^A.  The  roof  fell  on  him. 

Q.  Was  it  rock  or  coal  ? — A.  Rock. 

Q.  How  larse  a  piece  ? — A.  Pretty  big  piece. 

Q.  Where  md  it  strike  him?— A.  It  hit  him  on  the  head  and 
knocked  him  down. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  take  him  out  from  under  the  rock  ? — ^A.  Sure. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  those  who  helped? — A.  Yes;  I  did — two  men 
helped. 

Q.  Did  it  just  fall  down  unexpectedly  out  of  the  roof? — A.  Yes. 

O.  You  had  no  warning — you  didn't  know  it  was  going  to  fall  ? — 
A.  No;  we  did  not  know. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  him  after  you  took  him  out  of  the  mine  ? — 
A.  We  took  him  out  of  the  mine,  and  then  I  don't  know  where — we 
took  him  to  the  house,  I  guess. 

O.  Did  you  go  back  to  work? — A.  I  go  back  home — I  don't  go 
back  to  work  that  day. 

Mr.  Austin.  Is  this  the  case  where  you  say  there  was  no  inquest 
held? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  There  are  no  records  of  any  inquest.  Our  informa- 
tion is  that  there  was  a  coroner's  inauest,  out  there  are  no  records, 
either  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  or  in  the  coroner's 
office. 

Mr.  Herbington.  Did  you  get  your  information  from  this  girl? 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  No;  we  nad  the  coroner's  book  here  this  morning, 
and  I  asked  specifically  about  the  record  of  this  man's  death,  ana 
then  this  afternoon  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  made  a  search  for 
any  records,  and  there  were  none. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  If  there  was  an  inquest  the  records  can  probably 
be  found.  In  moving  from  the  old  courthouse  they  dumped  a  lot 
of  those  things  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  they  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  clean  them  up  yet. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  coroner's  inquest  when  they  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Bradley's  death  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  understand. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes  : 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  jury  to  inquire  how  this  man  came  to  his 
death? — ^A.  Did  we  have  a  jury  there? 
Q.  Did  you  have  a  Jury  and  did  you  go  before  them? — A.  No. 
Q.  You  didn't  testify? 

By  Chairman  Fosteb: 

Did  you  tell  how  he  was  killed? — ^A.  I  told  in  the  office. 
In  the  company's  office? — ^A.  Yes. 
'.  Costigan.  You  signed  a  written  statement? 
The  Witness.  I  don't  know  if  I  signed  it  or  not,  I  told  them* 
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Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  there? — A.  There  was  the  head  clerk 
there  and  nobody  else  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  anwhere  else  and  tell  this  stoiT^  did  you  see  the 
coroner?— A.  I  seen  him.  but  I  never  tell  him  notmng. 

Q.  He  didn't  say  anytning  to  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  He  didn't  asK  you  any  questions? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  any  other  public  official  ask  you  about  it? — A.  Yes;  they 
asked  me — but  he  was  not  there  the  same  day. 

Q.  Who  did  ? — A.  He  was  Bob  McAllister — no,  that  was  not  Bob 
McAllister,  that  was  another  man. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — ^A.  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  a  statement? — A.  No;  I  just  told  him. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  a  statement  in  the  company's  office? — A.  Maybe 
I  signed  it,  I  don't  see  it. 

Q.  You  mran  you  didn't  read  it  if  you  signed  it? — A.  I  didn't 
read  it;  no. 

ifr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  rest,  with  tho  exception  of  introducing  a  few 
speech^'s  that  we  will  have  after  a  while.  I  will  also  want  to  intro- 
duce the  conf ( ssion. 

Mr.  Byrnbs.  I  believe  that  before  the  confession  can  be  intro- 
duced you  should  produce  before  the  conunittee  the  person  who  can 
testify  as  to  having  taken  the  confession. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  'Th'^  committee  is  sitting  in  the  city  of  Trinidad. 
Tho  man  is  in  jail.  If  the  committee  contemplates  taking  this  tes- 
timony in  this  form,  I  respectfully  request  that  the  committee  visit 
this  man  and  hear  his  statement  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  alleged  confession  was  obtained  from  him.  Otherwise  we  object 
to  its  admission. 

Chairman  Foster.  Th?  committee  has  decided  that  we  will  not 
admit  the  confession  at  this  t«me. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  Then  I  move  to  strike  out  the  unauthenticated 
speech  s  that  have  been  introduced  here. 

Chairman  Foster.  Whose  speech  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  Judge  North?utt  s  speech,  for  one.  Judge  Northcutt's 
celebrated  Lamar  speech. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  It  was  received  in  evidence  with  much  kss  au- 
tjientication  than  this  confession,  and  when  the  rule  is  established  I 
would  like  to  see  it  followed. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Judge  Northcutt  is  present  before  the  committee 
and  can  be  interrogatrd  and  can  explain  any  inaccuracy  in  the  public 
addr'.ss. 

Chairman  Foster.  That  speech  was  filed  here  as  an  exhibit. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Th'^n  file  th'^  confession  as  an  exhibit;  that  is 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Our  position  in  regard  to  Judge  Northcutt's  speech 
and  all  similar  speeches  that  we  have  in  evidence  is  that  Judge  North- 
cutt was  at  liberty  to  explain. 

Mr.  Evans.  That  was  the  ruling  of  the  committee  at  the  time. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Precisely;  and  the  situation  is  entirdy  different  in 
regard  to  a  man  confined  in  jaO  under  a  criminal  eharge. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  would  hke  to  add  that  this  party  will  be  brought 
before  th^  committee  if  the  committee  wants  him.  He  will  be  here. 
He  can  make  any  denial  or  explanation  that  he  wants,  and  the  gen- 
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tlemen  can  put  in  any  explanation  that  th'y  want.  One  of  the 
things  that  will  appear  in  this  record  is  the  broad  and  full  statement 
that  confessions  were  extorted  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  and  the 
parties  kept  awake.  That  is  in  evidence.  When  you  read  it  you 
win  find  it  is  there.  I  want  the  conff  ssion  of  that  party  to  be  put 
in  evidence,  and  if  they  can  prove  that  it  was  extorted,  1(  t  them 
do  it. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  While  counsel  have  stated  that  they  are  n  sting,  it 
is  imdf  rstood  that  they  are  resting  simply  for  the  city  of  Trinidad. 
Both  sides  will  have  an  opportunity  to  mtroduce  further  testimony* 
I  don't  see  why  there  is  that  finality  of  decision  required  at  this  time 
that  would  be  required  if  the  case  were  being  submitted  to  a  jury. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  That  is  one  thing  on  which  we  can  agree.  We 
are  resting  not  as  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fatigue,  and  we  believe  that  a  ruling  can  b*"^  had  on  this  question  at 
a  later  date  just  as  well,  if  the  com.mittee  want  to  take  it  under 
advisement. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  committee  will  make  this  ruling,  that  all 
of  the  matter  which  Judge  Northcutt  asks  to  be  ruled  on  be  stricken 
from  the  record.  The  matter  will  be  decided  in  the  morning.  The 
committee,  on  further  investigation — of  course,  we  want  to  do  what 
is  the  proper  thing — but  it  may  be  that  on  looking  furth'  r  into  the 
matter  we  may  decide  that  we  want  to  take  som-^  diftVrent  action, 
and  so  we  will  do  that. 

Fred  Koelling,  a  vdtness  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Before  the  examination  of  this  witness  continues, 
let  me  state  that  counsel  desire  to  know  from  Mr.  Weitzel  whether 
they  shipped  in  a  larger  proportion  of  English-speaking  miners  than 
theretofore  obtained.  He  has  a  statement  now  which  shows  that 
the  percentage  of  English-speaking  miners  shipped  in  was  higher 
than 

Chairman  Foster.  Do  you  mean  English  speaking  or  foreign? 

Mr.  Weitzel.  Not  necjessarily  native  born,  just  Eiiglish  speaking. 
Mr.  Costigan  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  it  wasn  t  best  to  have 
English-speaking  miners.  I  stated  that  I  thought  that  among  the 
men  that  we  haa  shipped  in  there  was  fullv  as  high  percentage  as  we 
had  before  the  strike.  I  have  telegraphed  all  our  camps  to-elay  and 
I  have  received  answers,  and  I  find  thai  we  shipped  188  English-^ 
speaking  minors  and  485  foreigners,  making  the  English-speaking 
percentage  27.93,  as  against  27.46  before  the  strike. 

Mr.  Gove.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  know  that 
where  there  was  256  men  killed  in  the  great  Cherry  disaster,  there 
was  13i  per  cent  of  them  EneUsh  speaking  out  of  tne  total  number 
kiUed.  Mr.  Murray  just  han&  me  this — Mr.  Murray,  where  do  you 
get  this  from  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  It  is  the  lUinois  State  mine  inspector's  report. 

Mr.  GtovE.  This  gives  the  details  in  the  following  language: 
"Total  killed,  256,  of  whom  3  were  Americans,  8  Engfish,  1  Irish, 
20  Scotch,  2  Welsh— 34  English-speaking  out  of  256.^'  If  the  arith- 
metic is  correct,  that  is  13  J  per  cent. 
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By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  and  place  of  residence. — ^A.  Fred 
Koelling,  Joyville,  postoffice  Sopris. 

Q.  Colorado?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  I — A.  I  am  a  motor  runner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Colorado  ?— A.  Thirteen  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  employed  ? — A.  I  was  employed  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fuel  Co.'s  mine  at  Piedmont. 

Q.  Until  when  ?— A.  The  23d  of  September. 

Q.  You  went  out  on  a  strike?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  out  ever  since  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  vdth  Jesse  Shaw,  who  testified  here  yeeter- 
dav? — ^A.  Yes. 

p.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.  About  three  years,  I 
think. 

Q.  Mr.  Shaw  answers  the  following  question  in  the  following  way: 
^'Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  warrant  out  for  yoiu*  arrest? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't."  What  can  you  say  on  that  subject? — ^A.  I 
went  up 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  I  object  to  this  question.  It  is  not  properly 
framed — it  is  not  properly  put 

S.  Do  you  know  wnat  the  fact  is  as  to  whether 
r.  NoRTHCUTT.  There  may  be  a  thousand  warrants  out  for  him. 
He  was  asked  if  he  knew  and  ne  said  he  did  not.     This  man  is  being 
asked  if  a  warrant  were  gotten  out— that  doesn't  impeach  Shaw. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  I  believe  the  committee  would  be  mterested  in  the 
fact  in  any  event. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Bring  the  best  evidence — bring  the  warrant. 

Mr.  Costigan.  If  my  information  is  correct,  he  swore  out  a  warrant. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  The  warrant  is  the  best  evidence. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  you  know  about  Mr.  Shaw  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  would  like  to  have  a  ruling. 

Chairman  Foster.  Can  you  get  the  warrant? 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  don't  suppose  we  can  to-night.  No  doubt  we  can 
on  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Ralston  testified  this  morning  that  infor- 
mation had  been  filed,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sign  a  complaint  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Shaw? 

Mr.  NoRTHctrrr.  I  object.     We  have  a  statute  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Evans.  We  are  not  following  the  statutes,  because  we  have 
been  letting  in  a  lot  of  stuff  for  the  last  two  weeks. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Recently  you  have  gotten  down  to  rules.  Now 
we  want  to  know  if  you  are  going  to  relax;  if  so,  we  will  bring  back  a 
lot  of  stuff. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  committee  in  the  last  few  day«  has  let  in  a 
lot  of  testimony  that  would  be  ruled  out  in  court. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  haven't  discovered  it — not  when  we  offered  it. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  committee  thinks  counsel  is  hardly  justi- 
fied in  making  that  charge.  He  can  answer  the  question  whether  he 
signed  a  complaint. 

Q.  Did  you  ? — ^A.  I  never  signed  it,  but  I  told  Mr.  Lawson  to  swear 
out  a  warrant. 

Q.  You  were  in  his  office? — A.  First  we  went  to  Fred  Clark  and 
Fred  Clark  directed  us  to  Mr.  Hendrick,  and  we  went  there  and  Mr. 
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Lawson  was  there^  and  he  was  the  one  that  we  swore  out  the  warrant 
to,  and  I  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  the  man  arrested  on  this 
charge 

Chairman  Foster.  That  is  hearsay;  strike  it  out. 

Q.  You  said  you  went  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Hendrick  ? — A.  Yes. 


Q.  The  deputy  district  attorney  I — A.  Yes. 


Will  you  state  how  long  you  have  known  Mr.  Shaw  ? — A.  About 
three  years. 

Q.  In  what  capacities? — A.  What's  that? 

Q.  Where  ?— A.  In  Piedmont. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  imion  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  an  officer? — A.  He  was  at  the  starting  of  it. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  he  ? — A.  The  23d  of  September. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  union  then? — ^A.  Yes;  he  belonged  to  it  before 
then. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  whether  there  was  any  dis- 
cussion at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  union  of  the  course  which 
should  be  taken  by  the  members  of  the  xmion  in  the  strike,  while 
Mr.  Shaw  was  present  and  you  were  present  ? — A.  Yes,  he  said 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  In  two  of  the  meetings  he  said  that 
we  were  a  bunch  of  cowards,  that  we  oii^ht  to  go  out  and  fight  like 
the  rest  of  the  boys,  because  we  were  alTknown  as  dead  ones.  We 
ougjit  to  go  out  and  kiU  some  of  the  guards,  so  that  we  could  get  our 
names  on  the  records. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  At  two  of  these  meetings. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  The  second  and  third  weeks  in  October. 

Q.  Did  you  become  suspicious  of  Mr.  Shaw  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes; 
we  did. 

Q.  What  was  jovr  attitude? — A.  When  he  got  that  money  oflF 
the  union  to  buy  a  writing  desk,  why  he  got  out  and  got  drunk  with 
the  superintendent  and  got  hollering  aroimd  and  hoUered,  when  he 
came  up  in  the  saloon,  that  he  didn't  care  for  any  of  the  superin- 
tendents, and  we  found  out  afterwards  that  he  was  working  on  the 
company's  side  and  wanted  to  get  the  imion  men  in  bad 

Q.  Did  you  oppose  the  conduct  of  violence? — A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  I  said  he  was  just  trying  to  put  up 
some  kind  of  a  scheme  on  them. 

Q^What  became  of  him  so  far  as  the  imion  was  concerned?-— 
A.  The  next  week  after  we  demanded  this  $10  of  him  and  the  $6 
that  he  was  supposed  to  turn  back  to  Trinidad  and  $3  that  he  got  on 
these  other  men  s  names.  He  said  he  would  and  we  gave  him  three 
weeks'  time  and  he  never  did  produce  it  and  he  went  back  to  work 
the  same  evening. 

Q.  What  was  the  $10,  that  you  demanded  back,  to  be  used  for? — 
A.  He  took  out  $10  and  said  he  was  going  to  buy  a  writing  desk  with 
it. 

Q.  Now,  none  of  the  members  of  the  union  acted  on  his  advice  to 
employ  force? — A.  No,  sir,  they  did  not— I  told  them  what  he  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Shaw  gave  us  testimony  yesterday  about  his  house  being 
blown  up;  do  jou  know  anything  about  that  fact? — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  his  house  or  not.  The  way  I  understood  it, 
it  was  Dominic  Piffilo's  house,  the  deputy  sheriflP  at  Piedmont. 
^^  Q.  Mr.  Shaw  gave  the  following  answers  to  the  following  Questions: 
"Q.  When  were  you  fired  out  of  the  union  ?— A.  I  was  not  nred.     Q. 
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Sure  of  that  ? — A.  I  am  certainly  sure  of  it.  Q.  Did  you  leave 
A.  I  got  up  and  resigned  and  left.  Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about 
it,  is  it? — A.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it  up  to  that  time."  Is  that 
testimony  correct  or  incorrect? — A.  We  made  it  so  miserable  for 
him  that  he  did  leave.  If  he  wouldn't  have  left  we  would  have  fired 
him. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  fire  him? — A.  No,  not  exactly. 

Q.  You  were  getting  a  good  ready  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  about  time  we 
were  getting  ready. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understood  you,  Shaw  and  the  super  went  out  and 
got  stewed  on  union  money? — A.  Yes,  they  did;  they  got  a  good 
stew. 

O.  Did  you  see  them  ? — A.  I  seen  them — I  seen  him  after  he  came 
back;  I  didn't  see  him  with  the  superintendent. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Joyville. 

Q.  Where  was  he  ?— A.  In  the  Rock  saloon. 

Q.  You  were  there,  too  ? — A.  I  passed  by  and  seen  him. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  look  at  him  ? — A.  I  just  glanced  in  and  seen 
him. 

Q.  Was  he  loaded  ? — A.  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  What  superintendent  was  that  ? — A.  Bill  Morgan. 

Q.  Was  he  stewed  too? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  In  the  same  saloon. 

Q.  Were  they  there  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  drinking  together? — A.  Yes;  I  guess  they  were. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  strike  was  called  ? — A.  That  was 
about  a  month  after  the  strike  was  called. 

Q.  Didn't  you  saj  a  moment  ago  that  you  didn't  see  Morgan — 
didn't  see  the  supermtendent  that  night? — ^A.  I  never  said  that. 

Q.  And  you  now  say  that  you  did  see  him  ? — A.  I  seen  him;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  same  time  that  you  saw  Shaw  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  just  glanced  at  them  as  you  passed  the  window? — A. 
Yes;  I  stopped  there  and  looked  in  and  i  saw  Shaw  and  Bill  Morgan, 
and  there  were  a  few  others. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  look  ?~A.  I  just  glanced  in  and  happened  to 
look  at  them. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there? — A.  There  were  a  few  other  Italian 
fellows. 

Q.  Who  were  they?— A.  I  don't  recall  what  their  names  were;  I 
would  know  them  if  I  saw  them. 

You  say  there  were  a  few  other  Italians  ? — A.  Yes. 
Was  Shaw  an  Italian  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  he  is. 
Is  Morgan  an  Italian? — ^A.  No;  he  isn't. 

(5.  When  did  you  give  this  money  to  Shaw  to  buy  a  desk  with  ? — 
A.  We  never  gave  it  to  him;  he  just  took  it. 

Q.  He  took  it  out  of  the  drawer? — A.  Yes;  him  and  the  secre- 
tary— he  took  it  and  said  he  wanted  to  buy  a  desk. 

Q.  He  had  charge  of  the  finances?— A.  Not  exactly;  him  and  the 
secretary  had  charge  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  about  Uns  house  you  spoke  of — whose  house  was  that  ? — 
A.  The  deputy  sheriff  out  there;  Jumbo,  they  call  him. 
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Q.  Who  blew  it  up  ? — A.  I  don^t  know. 

Q.  Well,  you  thought  Shaw  was  in  there  at  the  time  it  was  blown 
up  t — ^A.  I  never  knew  where  he  was. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  he  was  rooming  at  the  deputy  sheriff's 
house  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  he  was  m  Pueblo  that  night? — A.  No;  I 
didn't. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  this  speech  of  Shaw's?— A.  That  was  in  the 
meeting. 

(^.  How  many  were  there  at  the  time  he  made  this  speech  about 
killmg  some  guards? — A.  There  was  about  a  hundred,  1  think. 

Q.  Are  you  the  only  one  who  didn't  agree  with  him? — A.  No; 
there  was  quite  a  few  others  that  didn't  agree  with  him. 

Q.  Well,  the  majority  didn't  agree  witn  him,  did  they?  -A.  Yes; 
I  think  the  majority  did. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  speeches? — ^A.  No;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  many  speeches  of  that  character? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Shaw  make  lots  oi  talk  about  doing  up  the  guards  ? — A.  No ; 
there  were  two  meetings;  he  got  pretty  raw  and  I  told  him  he  better 
keep  still. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  that  was  nothing  to  be  saying. 

Q.  You  did  have  some  meetings  up  there,  didn't  you,  at  which  you 
had  large  crowds  gather  and  contemplated  taking  care  of  the 
guards?— A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  one  Sunday  that  you  had  a  large  gathering 
of  men  and  women  there? — A.  No;  1  don't. 

0.  At  which  you  contemplated  marching  on  the  Sopris  mine? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  they  gathered,  don't  you  ? — A.  I  was  not  there 
at  tne  time. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  occasion? — A.  I  heard  something 
about  it. 

Q.  And  the  women  were  to  go  in  front,  weren't  they? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  And  they  were  going  to  march  on  the  mine  up  the  incline  there 
above  the  washer 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  the  form  of  the  question  as  suggesting 
that  the  witness  is  goin^  to  do  something.     He  says  he  was  not  there. 

Q.  You  heard  about  it? — ^A.  I  heard  something  about  it;  yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  it? — ^A.  I  just  heard  that  the  women 
were  parading  around  Sopris;  that's  all  I  neard. 

Q.  Some  of  the  women  were  from  Stark ville,  weren't  they? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

Did  you  hear  about  it  before  or  after  ? — A.  After. 

How  long  after  ? — ^A.  The  next  day. 

Where  were  you  on  this  particular  Sunday? — A.  Trinidad. 

What  were  you  doing  down  here? — A.  I  was  at  band  practice. 

You  belong  to  the  band  ? — A.  Yes. 

What  do  you  play? — A.  The  comet. 

You  are  a  hot-air  spieler,  are  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  this  meeting  down  here  in  Trinidad  or  up 
there?— A.  When  I  got  home  the  next  morning  my  mother  told  me 
about  it. 
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Q.  Did  she  tell  you  how  many  were  present? — A.  No;  she  did  not. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  just  where  they  went  and  what  they  did? — 
A.  She  said  they  marched  around  Sopris  there. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  that  there  was  a  big  line  of  guards  up  on  the  hill 
and  down  over  the  tipple? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  that  was  the  reason  why  they  didn't  go  to  the  mine  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  We  desire  to  sajr  that,  out  of  deference  to  the  com- 
mittee, we  are  suspending  the  taking  of  further  testimony  here. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  committee  would  like  to  have  tne  attorneys 
remain  here  for  a  little  while;  we  would  Uke  to  confer  with  them. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  its  hearing,  subject  to  call.) 


Trinidad,  Colo.,  March  2y  1914- 

The  committee  convened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the  Cardenas 
Hotel  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Pre>sent,  as  previously  noted. 

Chairman  Foster.  Tnis  meeting  has  been  called  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  final  action  in  reference  to  matters  in  Trinidad.  Mr. 
Costigan  and  Mr.  Hawkins  are  here  and  probably  have  some  state- 
ments they  desire  to  make. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  conference  vdth  Mr.  Horace 
N.  Hawkins,  who  has  not  been  regularly  in  attendance  at  the  hear- 
ings of  the  committee,  but  who  is  associate  counsel  and  who  is  also 
counsel  for  Mother  Jones  in  proceedings  pending  in  the  court,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  desire  a  second  time  temporarily 
to  vdthdraw  their  request  for  the  immediate  taking  of  the  testimony 
of  Mother  Jones.  We  ask  permission  to  renew  our  request  at  another 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  committee,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  committee  and  of  counsel  on  the  opposite  side. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  begs  to  announce  that  the  com- 
mittee acquiesces  in  Mr.  Costigan's  reguest  and  that  they  will  con- 
sider a  further  request  for  the  production  of  Mother  Jones. 

The  Chair  begs  to  state  at  tnis  time  that  Judge  Northcutt,  who 
requested  that  the  confession  of  Zancanelli  be  introduced  into  the 
record — that  that  matter  will  be  taken  up  at  Walsenburg,  so  we  will 
dispose  of  it  while  the  committee  is  in  session  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  wish  to  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  committee 
be  extended  to  the  citizens  of  Trinidad,  to  the  representatives  of  the 

Kress,  to  the  attorneys  on  both  sides,  to  the  management  of  this 
otel,  for  the  kind  and  excellent  treatment  that  we  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  all. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  And  to  the  principals  on  both  sides  of  this  con- 
troversy— the  operators  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  all  concerned. 

Chairman  Foster.  That  will  be  taken  as  a  matter  to  which  there 
win  be  no  objection.  The  Chair  begs  to  state  and  to  add  to  what 
Mr.  Austin  has  stated,  that  the  committee  appreciates  very  much  the 
kindness  of  the  people  of  Trinidad  and  the  consideration  which  has 
been  shown  by  counsel  on  both  sides  in  this  investigation,  and  we 
feel  that  they  have  been  very  courteous  indeed  to  all  of  us,  and  we 
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appreciate  it.  We  hope  that  some  time  we  may  have  an  of>por- 
tunity  of  visiting  Trimdad  under  different  circumstances,  when  we 
can  sit  down  and  talk  to  all  of  you  and  have  some  time  in  which  to 
extend  our  greetings. 

All  in  favor  of  the  resolution  as  oflFered  Mr.  Austin  and  amended  by 
Mr.  Sutherland  will  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Mr.  EvAXs.  Aye. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Aye. 

Mr.  Austin.  Aye. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Aye. 

Chairman  Foster.  Aye. 

(There  being  no  further  busmess,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  convene 
in  Walsenburg,  Colo.,  on  March  3,  at  11  oVTock  h\  the  forenoon.) 


Walsenburo,  Colo.,  March  3,  1914, 

The  committee  convened  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  as  previously  noted. 

Mr.  Northcltt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
on  each  sitting  or  upon  the  convening  of  each  sitting,  wc  have  endeav- 
ored to  get  counsel  for  our  adversaries  to  indicate  what  time  they 
would  require  to  present  their  evidence.  It  seems  to  me  now,  that 
thfe  committee  has  splendid  general  information  on  the  subject  matter 
under  investigation.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  have  had  so  much  of  it, 
that  at  this  sitting  counsel  ought  to  be  able  to  indicate  to  the  com- 
mittee the  subjects  upon  which  they  are  going  to  introduce  evidence, 
about  the  number  of  witnesses  they  wUl  have  for  each  particular 
subject,  and  the  probable  or  approximate  length  of  time  that  they 
will  require.  If  they  will  do  that,  then  we  can  verj'  quickly  make 
our  preparation  and  indicate  to  this  committee  exactly  what  time 
we  will  desire.  In  fact,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  we  will  take  no 
more  time  than  they  take,  probably  less  time.  If  they  are  not  going 
to  do  that,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  committee  ought  to  tell  us  what 
we  can  expect. 

Mr.  Brewster.  We  are  perfectly  willing,  if  possible,  to  specify  the 
exact  time  and  the  exact  number  of  witnesses  to  be  put  on  on  each 
subject,  but  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  tell  how  much  time  it 
will  take,  due  to  unexpected  developments  on  cross-examination. 
We  propose  this  morning  to  put  on  one  or  two  witnesses  as  to  general 
conditions.  The  reason  for  doing  that,  while  the  com])laints  are  the 
same  throughout  the  southern  field,  there  are  certain  instances  in 
this  locality  that  are  different  from  others.  We  propose  later  on, 
te  necessary  under  the  resolution,  to  show  certain  abases  by  the 
niilitia.  We  also  have  been  informed  this  morning  that  there  will 
be  some  peonage  cases,  and  you,  of  course,  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  establish  that  with  clearness;  we  can  not  tell  just  what  they  are 
until  we  have  examined  them.  I  would  say  that  I  examined  eight 
foreigners  upon  the  collateral  question,  the  violation  of  the  i.p.migra- 
tion  law,  and  the  alien  contract  law,  but  on  close  examination  through 
*n  interpreter  I  found  there  was  no  violation  that  could  be  established 
hy  anyone  of  the  alien  contract  law,  although  at  first  it  looked  so; 
hut  we  took  about  two  hours  to  find  out  that  there  wasn't  anv.     We 
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can  not  toll  definitely  what  we  would  have  to  do,  but  we  will  do  the 
best  we  can  to  facilitate  the  hearing.  When  you  stop  us,  we  are 
ready  to  quit.  Mr.  Costigan  has  just  suggested  to  me  that  my  state- 
ment might  mean  that  we  can  not  prove  a  violation  of  the  alien  con- 
tract law,  but  that  is  not  so;  out  of  these  particular  witnesses  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  could  not  establish  it. 

Chairman  Foster.  Let  the  Chair  state  that  the  committee  has 
spent  more  than  three  weeks  in  the  State  of  Colorado  investigating 
tnis  strike,  and  we  are  now  in  Walsenburg,  the  last  place  in  southern 
Colorado,  and  we  expect  to  have  to  go  to  Boulder  and  possibly  to 
Steamboat  Springs  and  hold  sessions,  possibly  a  day  in  the  city  of 
of  Denver,  so  that  our  time  is  very  mucn  pushed  at  this  sta^e  of  the 

Eroceedings.     We  expect  to  take  all  this  evidence,  if  it  is  withui 
uman  power  to  do  it,  by  Saturday  night — except  possibly  the  trip 
to  Steamboat  Springs.     While  we  do  not  want  to  curtail  any  matter 
of  evidence  to  be  given  in  this  case  on  either  side,  yet  the  chairman 
would  suggest,  for  the  committee,  that  you  will  put  on  these  witnesses 
that  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  emd  especially  those  matters  that 
relate  particularly  to  the  resolution ;  and  we  do  not  want  to— I  think 
it  is  hardly  necessary — to  go  into  a  long  line  of  evidence  in  reference 
to  general  conditions  leading  up  to  the  strike,  because  we  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  that  particular  point,  both  in  Trinidad 
and  in  Denver.     I  would  say  this,  of  course,  if  there  is  anything  new 
in  that  line  we  will  hear  it,  but  if  it  is  a  repetition  of  matter  of  that 
kind  we  would  rather  not  spend  any  time  in  hearing  it.     If  you  have 
cases  that  show  peonage,  violation  of  the  postal  laws,  the  immigra- 
tion laws,  the  restraint  of  production  and  transportation  of  coal,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  any  evidence  that  you  have  on  that  particular 
line,  or  u  there  is  anything  pertaining  specifically  to  different  parts 
of  the  resolution,  the  committee  shall  be  glad  to  have  that  firat,  if 
we  can,  as  soon  as  possible;   because  we  may,  if  you  don't  put  on 
witnesses — witnesses  that  can  prove  these  thiu^  as  soon  as  possible — 
be  compelled   to  close  the  mvestigation   brfore  we  get  through, 
and  we  would  like  you  to  do  the  best  that  you  can  to  help  us.     If 
we  can  get  away  from  here  by  to-morrow  night  we  would  like  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Th'  re  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  is  this:  How  far  under  one  of  the  first  clausfs  of  the 
resolution  as  to  imprisonment  in  violation  of  constitutional  rights  do 
you  now  care  to  go  in  the  investigation  of  military  abus'  s  which  have 
arisen  out  of  this  strike  ?  We  have,  as  we  have  stated  before,  a  large 
number  of  some  very  pecuUar  cas(  s  and  cases  of  that  eharact<^r,  but 
we  recognize  that  there  must  be  some  limit  to  that,  of  course. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  begs  to  state  that  we  would  not  caxe 
to  go  far  into  that — that  is,  a  large  number  of  witnesses;  but  if  you 
have  one  or  two  such  cases  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Let  us  have  it  understood  right  now  that  we  ought 
to  be  concerned  with  arrest  or  detention  only.  We  propose  to  object 
strenuously  to  all  cases  of  robbery,  larceny,  seduction,  rape,  arson,  or 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Chairman  Foster.  I  think  th"  committee  would  hardly  be  justified 
in  going  into  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Anything  that  comes  mider  the  resolution  is  all  right. 

Chairman  Fe)STER.  Let  the  Chair  suggest  to  counsel— does  he  mean 
to  go  into  the  deception  act  ? 
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Mr.  Brewsteb.  No- 


Chainnan  Foster.  We  beg  to  say  that  we  would  rather  not  have 
yon  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Not  unless  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
question  of  peonage. 

Fbed  R.  Henness,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  b^g 
first  dtily  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Brewster  : 

Q.  You  are  an  American  citizen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  born  in  what  city  ? — A.  New  Jersey — Madison,  Morris 
County,  N.  J. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Colorado  ? — A.  I  came  to  Colorado 
in  1890. 

Q.  Have  you  had  practical  experience  in  coal  mining? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  actually  worked  in  the  coal  mines? — ^A.  I 
went  to  work  in  the  coal  mines  in  Colorado  in  1897. 

Q.  Have  you  been  working  in  different  coal  mines? — A.  Yes;  con- 
tinuously. 

Q.  Now,  without  taking  too  much  time,  can  you  state  in  your  own 
way  where  you  have  worked,  what  yoiu*  experience  has  been  as  to 
particular  conditions  in  the  coal  mines  which,  in  yoiu*  judgment,  jus- 
tify this  strike — the  last  strike  ? — A.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  started 
to  work  in  Bo  wen  mine,  and  I  worked  there  untU  1906  or  1907;  when 
I  left  there  I  came  to  this  coimty  and  started  to  work  for  the  Sunny- 
side  Coal  Mining  Co.  In  the  meantime  I  had  worked  for  the  Victor- 
American  and  Maitland,  and  I  worked  for  the  National  Fuel  Co.  at 
Suffield,  and  I  worked  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  at  Shimiway, 
and  just  before  the  strike  I  was  working  at  Maitland.  While  at 
Bowen,  I  was  mine  boss  there  for  something  Uke  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  I  left  there  and  came  to  Sunnyside  as  superintendent.  I  left 
there  and  went  back  again  to  Las  Animas  County  and  dug  coal  and 
returned  to  Sunnyside  as  mine  boss,  and  I  was  mine  boss  there  xmtil 
October  1 — a  year  ago  last  October,  the  1st — when  I  went  over  to 
work  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  as  a  contractor  in  the  mine — 
a  machine  man. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  How  long  were  you  superintendent  ? — A.  About  a  year — I  left 
there  of  my  own  accord. 

By  Mr.  Brewster  : 

Q.  Now  state,  so  far  as  you  can,  some  particular  instances  which 
show  the  grievances  that  the  miners  have — if  it  is  a  matter  of  weight 
or  some  other  particular  thing— in  your  own  way. — A.  Well,  when  I 
first  went  into  the  mine  all  dead  work,  such  as  entry  work  and  narrow 
work— it  don't  matter  whether  it  was  crosscut,  in  the  rooms  or  other- 
wise— would  all  be  paid  for;  now  they  are  not.  My  last  work  for 
the  Rocky  Moimtain  Fuel  Co. — I  drove  at  least  six  or  seven  crosscuts 
for  which  I  never  received  a  cent. 

Q.  Crosscuts  between  rooms,  you  mean  ? — A.  And  those  crosscuts 
run  24  to  26  feet. 
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By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  You  mean  to  tell  us  that  the  companies  did  not  pay  for  any 
dead  work  prior  to  the  strike  ? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is,  it  has  not  been 
my  experience  to  receive  any. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  long  since  they  stopped  pajring  for  dead  work  t 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  has  been  gradually  breaking  oflF  for  the  last 

10  years,  and  finally  they  didn^t  pay  for  it  at  all  \raen  they  could 

help  it.     In  a  ^eat  many  cases  they  promised  to  pay  for  it  and  yre 

never  received  it. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  What  companies  i — A.  I  have  been  promised  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Co. — tnat  is,  from  the  superintenaent. 

Q.  What  year?— A.  1913. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  superintendent  and  the  mine  ? — A. 
The  superintendent's  name  was  Mertz  and  Shumway. 

Bv  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Go  on  antl  state  all  other  matters  of  dead  work,  if  there  were 
any. — A.  Well,  in  that  particular  mine,  at  the  Shumway  mine,  where 
there  is — in  years  past  I  have  received — ^in  that  mine — ^not  in  that 
mine,  but  in  others — I  have  received  50  cents  a  crossbar  for  putting  up 
crossoars;  and  I  suppose  I  put  in  1,000  crossbars  in  that  mine  for 
which  I  never  received  ajiything. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  You  mean  50  cents  for  each  crossbar  ? — ^A.  Yes;  I  received  noth- 
ing in  the  Shumway  or  practically  any  mine  in  this  district,  now. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Now,  you  have  finished  vnth  that,  what  have  3rou  to  say,  if  any- 
thing, on  the  subject  of  weights  ? — ^A.  Well,  as  superintendent  at  Sun- 
nyside  mine — why,  I  was  installing  some  boilers,  and  the  president 
put  on  a  Mexican  to  weigh  the  coal,  and  consequently — as  near  as  I 
could  see  from  my  position — that  is  why  I  left.  The  superintend^it 
was  nothing  but  a  dummy  and  had  to  nave  his  orders  given  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  the  superintendent  and  the  year  and  the 
month. — A.  The  president  was  M.  W.  Strong. 

Q.  The  year»— A.  1906  or  1907— 1906— it  was  along  in  Jime  or 
July;  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q.  You  say  this  Mexican  was  dishonest  and  didn^t  give  the  right 
weights? — A.  Mr.  Strong,  previous  to  that  time,  gave  me  orders  t£at 
he  wanted  the  cars  to  weign  on  an  average  of  3,000  per  car. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  Mexican  ?— A.  Billy  Martinez.  He 
lives  up  here  on  the  Huerfano,  somewhere. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  ? — A.  They  have  a  ranch  about  10  or  12  miles 
up  the  river. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  weigher  there? — ^A.  Well,  he  didn't  weigh 
there  very  long.  I  happenea  to  be  installing  some  new  boilers — at 
that  time  men  were  scarce,  and  I  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  the  super- 
vision myself  in  regards  to  getting  the  boilers  set — and  while  I  was 
installing  these  boilers  I  found  out  from  the  clerk  that  they  had  run 
behind  on  weights 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  If  that  is  hearsay  testimony,  we  will  object  to  it. 
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Chairman  Foster.  Tell  us  what  you  saw. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  were  talking  to  the  clerk.     What  did  you  say  ? 

The  Witness.  I  went  off  and  took  him  off  the  tipple,  because  we 
were  practically  300  tons  behind,  and  he  was  giving  weights  2,930  and 
3,100.  Some  of  the  men  got  next  to  this  average  weight  of  3,000 — 
he  was  loading  cars  so  you  could  throw  a  bulldog  tlm)ugh  all  the 
chimks  at  the  bottom,  and  the  others  were  loading  good  big  cars  and 
didn't  receive  any  more  we^ht  than  the  man  loading  the  2,000  cars. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  long  was  he  a  weigher  there  before  being  dis- 
covered and  fired  t 

TheWrrNESS.  He  didn't  weigh — he  was  there  something  Uke  30 
davs. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  fire  him  ? 

The  Witness.  I  put  him  on  another  job. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  report  to  the  superintendent  ? — A.  I  was  the 
superintendent  there  myself. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  report  to  the  president  of  the  company  or 
any  other  high  officials? — ^A.  The  way  I  came  to  discover  it — the 
president  came  to  me  and  gave  me  a  jacking  up  because  some  of  the 
weights  weren't  being  loaded. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  What  should  those  cars  have  weighed  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  weighed 
some  of  those  cars — ^in  fact,  when  I  took  this  Mexican  pff  the  scales 
I  went  to  work  and  did  the  weighing  there  for  one  or  two  weeks  my- 
self, and  some  of  those  cars  would  be  as  high  as  4,800 

Q.  What  was  the  average? — A.  And  the  others  would  be  as 
low  as  1,800.  But  when  the  men  foimd  out  that  they  were  getting 
paid  for  what  they  done,  they  all  commenced  to  build  up  and  get  good 
cars,  and  these  cars  were  in  tne  neighborhood  of  forty  himdred.  And, 
in  fact,  the  blue  print  as  posted  up  on  the  blacksmitn  shop  there  now, 
shows  that  these  are  2-ton  cars 

By  Mr.  Bbewstee: 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  sheets  or  reports  or  anything  turned  into  the 
office  which  would  show  the  difference  between  what  the  miners  got 
paid  and  what  their  report  showed  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  that  was— when  was  that*— A.  Well,  in  1911  or  1912— 
1912,  I  think  it  was,  they  had  no  superintendent  there — I  was  the 
mine  boss — and  consequently  in  txmiing  in  yardage  and  such  as  that 
I  was  in  the  office  considerable,  and  the  company  had  a  monthly  re- 
port sheet  that  showed  how  much  coal  was  mined — how  much  was 
shipped  and  the  cost  of  production,  and  we  had  to  get  that  in  every 
month  to  the  Denver  office.  Of  course,  this  report  sheet  varied,  but 
Miere  was  an  overplus  of  from  three  to  fourteen  hundred  tons  per 
month  that  the  miners  never  got  paid  for. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

<^  Was  any  effort  made  to  prosecute  this  man  for  his  dishonesty  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Did  the  president  object  to  your  discharging  the  man  or  re» 
n^ovii^hun  ?— A.  That's  all. 
Q.  Did  he  object  to  it,  I  say  ? — ^A.  Oh,  no. 
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By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Was  any  complaint  made  against  this  man  for  short  weighting 
those  people  to  anybody? — A.  Well,  as  I  stated  before,  the  presidwit 
of  the  company  put  him  on  there,  and  the  president  of  that  company 
told  me  that  he  didn't  want  a  car  to  weigh  over  thirty  hmidred  as  an 
average. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 
Q.  Is  that  company  still  doing  business  in  this  field? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Brewster  : 

Q.  Did  you  put  on  a  new  man  after  discharging  this  man? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  president  of  the  company  had  any 
conversation  with  you  in  regard  to  some  prominent  official  telling 
you — in  regard  to  the  new  men  you  put  on. — ^A.  Well,  I  put  on  a 
party  by  the  name  of  Davis  to  do  the  weighing  of  the  coat  and  he 
was  there  a  short  time,  and  I  also  put  on  a  man  there  by  tne  name 
of  Simpson.  Both  of  these  men  were  working  for  the  coinpanj 
when  i  went  into  their  employ;  and  I  had  not  had  this  man  Davis 
on  there  but  a  short  time  xmtd  Mr.  M.  W.  Strong  told  me  that  we 
would  have  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Simpson  and  Davis  both,  as 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Here  we  are,  getting  hearsay  testimony  again. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

S.  That  is,  the  president  of  the  company;  he  told  you  that? 
r.  Northcutt.  Now,  just  a  moment.    Are  we  coming  to  hearsay 
testimony  again?    Why  can't  the  witness  who  made  the  statement 
be  brougnt  here  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  thought  the  president  told  hun  that  he  had  to 

Mr.  Northcutt.  He  is  going  to  tell  what  somebody  else  told  him. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  the  president  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Strong  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brewster.  And  he  gives  his  reason. 

A.  (Continuing.)  Mr.  Strong  told  me  that  these  men  would  have 
to  be  removed  and  dischargea  from  the  company,  as  Mr.  Jeff.  Farr 
j  had  informed  him  that  they  were  undesirable  people,  and  they  were 

trying  to  rid  the  country  of  that  class  of  people. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Who  is  Mr.  Jeflf .  Farr  ? 

A.  He  is  sheriff  of  this  county. 

*  By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you:  You  say  Mr.  Strong  told  you  that  he  didn't 
j  want  a  car  to  weigh  over  a  certain  amoimt  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Who  was  present  when  you  had  that  conversation  with  him  ?— 

;  A.  Well,  I  don  t  know.     I  don't  think  that  anybody  was  present, 

outside  of  hun  and  I. 
Q.  Where  were  you  ? — ^A.  We  were  in  the  office. 
Q.  In  his  office  ? — ^A.  In  my  office. 

Q.  In  your  office  or  his  office,  now? — ^A.  Well,  his;  he  owns  the 
property. 

Q.  Was* it  yours  or  his? — ^A.  I  was  superintendent  and  had  an 
office. 

Q.  Had  the  same  office  with  him  ? — ^A.  Weil,  yes — both  of  us  when 
he  was  there.     He  wasn't  there  all  the  time. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  have  your  conyersation  t — ^A.  In  the  Sunnyside 
Coal  Mining  Co.'s  office. 

Q.  What  time  was  that? — ^A.  Well,  I  couldn't  state  positively 
what  time,  but  I  remember  very  distinctly  that  I  had  the  con- 
versation. 

Q.  Didn't  you  remonstrate  with  him  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  told  him  it 
wasn't  fair — ^1  told  him  it  wasn't  fair,  and  that  imder  the  conditions 
of  the  country  that  men  were  scarce  and  we  couldn't  hold  men  by 
doing  that. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  men  that  their  cars  were  not  going  to  weigh 
over  a  certain  amount? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  tell  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  wasn't  my  place  to  tell  them. 

Q.  Why  did  you  discharge  this  man?  You  said  you  discharged 
him  because  he  was  shortwei^ting  these  people. — ^A.  I  nad  to  takehim 
off  there.  He  was  running  the  company  in  debt.  He  was  giving 
more  coal  than  we  was  gettmg  out. 

Q.  Why  did  you  take  him  off — because  he  was  robbing  the  men  or 
because  he  was  robbing  the  company  ? — ^A.  Took  him  off  because  he 
was  robbing  the  men  and  the  company  both. 

Q.  You  knew  he  was  going  to  roD  the  men  before  he  went  on 
there? — A.  I  couldn't  help  that.  As  I  said,  a  superintendent  imder 
these  coal  companies,  he  is  nothing  but  a  dummy  as  a  superintend- 
ent— he  is  superintendent  in  name  only. 

Q.  You  say  you  discharged  him  because  you  f oimd  he  was  robbing 
the  men  or  uie  company?— A.  Foimd  he  was  robbing  both  of  them. 

Q.  Why  did  you  discharge  him — because  he  was  robbing  one  or 
both?— A.  Both. 

Q.  As  long  as  he  was  robbing  the  men  you  didn't  object,  and  as 
long  as  he  wasgoing  to  rob  the  company,  then  you  discharged  him  ?— 
A.  1  fail  to  diflfer  with  you. 

Q.  You  knew  he  was  going  to  rob  before  he  started,  didn't  you — 
the  men? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  let  him  work  30  days  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  found  he  was  robbmg  the  company,  too? — ^A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  found  he  was  robbing  the  company  you  dis- 
charged him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  long  as  he  was  robbing  the  men  you  let  him  work  ? — ^A.  It 
wasn't  my  say--so  whether  he  worked  or  not,  because  I  had  a  superior 
officer. 

Q.  You  were  superior  officer  enough  to  discharge  him,  weren't 
you  ?— A.  Probably  I  might  have  got  orders  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Didn't  vou  discharge  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  didn't  dischai^e  him; 
simply  took  him  off  of  that  job  and  put  him  on  another. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  nim  off  after  he  worked  10  days? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  If  the  president  told  you  that  the  cars  were  not  to  weigh  over 
a  certain  amount,  then  you  Knew  he  was  going  to  rob  the  men?— A.  I 
knew  he  was  going  to  rob  the  men. 

Q.  You  knew  he  was  going  to  rob  the  men,  and  yet  you  let  him 
work  30  dajrs? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  long  as  he  robbed  the  men  you  let  him  stay,  you  said.  You 
did  help  it;  you  discharged  him  when  you  got  ready,  didn't  youl— 
A.  I  turned  him  over  to  another  job. 
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Q.  Were  you  a  friend  of  the  man  or  friend  of  the  companys 
I'll  tell  you — I  can  sa^^^  this  much,  that  as  long  as  I  was  there — ^that 
is  one  reason  that  I  didn't  stay  there  only  about  11  months. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  I  couldn't  think  it  justice  for  a  man  to 
steal  eve^hing  that  there  was — that  he  could  steal  for  a  corporation 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  Well,  now,  how  did  you  stand  it  for  11  months? — ^A.  How  does 
a  man  stand  anything? — I  have  stood  things  in  this  country  for 
twenty — ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  coal  mines,  16  or  17  years. 

Q.  Uow  soon  after  you  found  he  was  robbing  the  company  did  you 
dischai^  him? — ^A.  I  took  him,  I  think,  the  next  day. 

Q.  If  you  hadn't  found  him  robbing  the  company  he  would  have 
been  there  yet.  wouldn't  he  ? — ^A.  No;  oecause  I  nave  not  been  there. 

Q.  You  let  nim  work  30  days  as  long  as  he  was  robbing  the  men. 
The  day  you  foimd  he  was  robbing  the  company  you  discharged  him 
the  next  dav? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Suthebland: 

Q.  How  was  he  robbing  the  company? — ^A.  As  I  stated,  there  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  300  tons  more  coal  paid  for  than  we  had 
shipped. 

Q.  How  coidd  that  be,  if  he  was  shortweighting  the  men  ? — ^A.  Why 
because,  as  I  say,  these  men,  some  of  them,  had  got  next  to  him,  and 
the^  were  eetting  thirty  hundred  or  thirtv-one  hundred  weight  on 
their  car  wnen  they  wasn't  only  loading  mteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
poimds  of  coal  in  it. 

Q.  They  were  short-weighting  him,  and  he  thought  he  was  short- 
weighting  them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  giving  them  an  average  of  thirty  hundred,  no  matter 
what  was  in  the  car?— A.  It  made  no  difference  what  was  in  the  car. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Were  plenty  of  cars  furnished  for  the  men  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  tnen,  they  could  bring  out  a  good  many  carloads  in  a  day  ?— 
A.  They  got  all  the  cars  they  wanted  at  that  time,  because  the  prop- 
erty was  a  new  property;  it  hadn't  been — it  wasn't  developed. 

Q.  A  man  could  send  out  a  good  many  more  cars  wei^hii^g  fifteen 
hundred  than  he  could  weighing  four  thousand,  couldn't  he? — A.  Oh, 
yes,  yes;  and  also — but  that  didn't  benefit  eitner  one  of  the  parties, 
the  company  or  the  other  men  that  were  loading  big  cars. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Some  of  the  men  were  loading  every  car  ? — ^A.  Some  of  the  cars, 
the  next  day,  when,  as  I  stated,  I  had  to  take  and  do  this  weighing 
myself  for  a  day  or  such  a  matter,  before  I  got  a  new  man  on  it,  I 
found  some  of  the  cars  came  out  that  weighed  forty-eight  hundred, 
while  other  cars  that  came  out  only  weighed  seventeen  or  eighteen 
hundred. 

O.  Did  you  have  very  many  complaints  from  the  men  during  these 
30  aays  that  that  process  was  goinc  on,  as  you  have  alleged  ?  -  A.  Why, 
I  have  never  been  in  the  coal  field,  or  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
coal  mine,  but  what  there  was  complaints. 

Q.  Whether  they  were  getting  short  weights,  or  whether  they  were 
getting  the  right  weights?— A.  In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  anywhere 
where  those — where  they  got  justice  at  any  one  of  the  places. 
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Q.  You  put  on  another  man  there;  you  said  a  while  ago  that  they 

fot  an  average  of  forty  hundred  cars  i  — A.  The  cars  averaged  forty 
undred. 

Q.  Tou  felt  that  they  were  getting  then  what  they  were  entitled 
to,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Why,  I  did  ~I  never  —there  had  been  an  overplus 
even  at  that  of  150  or  some  tons  a  month. 

Q.  Which  way  now  %  —A.  In  the  company's  favor, 

Q.  In  the  company's  favor?  -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  shipping  on  the  railroad  cars  150  tons  more  than 
they  were  paying  the  men  for;  is  that  the  idea?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  that  time  were  the  men  complaining  still? — A.  Why, 
no;  they  seemed  to  be  very  well  satisfied  dunng  my  stay  there,  which 
wa»  very  short. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble  with  these  two  men  that  the  sheriff 
wanted  discharged?  —A.  I  learned  that  they  had— one  of  them  had 
been  a  secretary  and  the  other  had  been  treasurer,  or  something, 
belonging  to  the  union. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  the  sheriff  of  this  county  wanted  them  dis- 
charged ?— A.  Yes,  sir.     That  was  what  I  was  told. 

Q.  Any  other  reason  ?  -A.  I  asked  Mr.  Strong  if  their  work  wasn't 
satisfactory,  and  he  said  it  was,  as  far  as  he  could  see. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  reason  given? — A.  That  was  the  only 
reason. 

S.  How  ? — ^A.  That  was  the  only  reason, 
r.  Sutherland.  Did  he  tell  you  that  himself  ? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  that  himself. 

By  Mr.  B ybnes  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  union  men  in  the  mine  ? — A.  There  might 
have  been  other  union  men,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were?— A.  No;  I  do  not. 

(3.  In  that  mine  there  weren't  but  two  union  men? — A.  There 
mimt  have  been  more;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  WeD,  he  didn't  discharge  any  other  union  men — just  those 
two?— A.  Didn't  discharge  those. 

Q.  But  came  to  you— talked  to  you  about  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  said  he  wanted  them  discharged,  solely  because  they  were 
union  men?— A. .He  said  Jeff.  Farr  wanted  them  discharged.  He 
didn't  say  he  wanted  them  discharged.  He  said  Jeff.  Farr  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Was  that  because  they  were  considered  leaders 
and  head  men  in  the  order  ? 

The  Wftness.  He  said  that  they  wanted  them  discharged;  they 
wanted  to  rid  the  country  of  that  class  of  men. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  They  were  considered  as  organizers,  were  they, 
among  the  men  ? 

The  WrrNESs.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Being  officers  of  the  local  union,  they  would 
naturally  be  active  in  procuring  members,  wouldn't  thev  ? 

The  Witness.  Thev  were  officers  during  the  last  strike.  This  was 
later  on,  you  see.  Tne  strike  was  in  1904,  and  this  was  in  1906  and 
1907.    One  of  these  men,  I  can  state  in  particular — he  was  having, 
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from  what  he  told  me,  he  was  havi^  a  hard  tune  to  get  work  any- 
wheres, and  couldn't  work  for  the  C.  F.  &  I.,  the' Yictor-Americaii 
Fuel  Co.,  or  any  of  those  companies;  that  he  was  blacklisted;  that  is  all 
I  know.  I  know  that  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  he  has 
worked  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  a  little  while,  and  his  prin- 
cipal work  since  1910  has  been  for  the  Sunnyside,  or  some  small  mine. 

Afr.  Sutherland.  Have  you  ever  had  any  blacklists  come  into 
your  hands  as  sunerintendent  ? 

The  Wftness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Did  you  ever  send  out  a  blacklist? 

The  WriNEss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Never  saw  one  t 

The  WriNEss.  Not  while  I  was  superintendent. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  In  that  connection,  state  what  jrou  know — or  have  you  any 
knowledge  on  your  part  of  whether  union  men,  prominent  m  union 
circles^ave  had  difficultv  in  getting  jobs  ? — A.  Why,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  there  has  been  an  oral  blacklist,  or  whether  in  writing 
or  not? — A.  These  two  men  that  were  employed  by  me— these  men, 
Simpson  and  Davis — it  seemed  like  that  tiiey  couldn't  eet  ^nploy- 
ment  anywheres,  only  at  some  small  company  that  di&'t  carry  a 
black  list. 

Mt.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  move  that  the  answer  be  stricken  out.  He 
said, '* It  seemed  like." 

Chairman  Foster.  Yes;  that  is  only  an  opinion.     Strike  it  out. 

Q.  Were  they  good  workmen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Now,  at  the  time  Mr.  Byrnes  asked  you  so  particularly  about, 
had  you  saved  money  at  that  time  so  that  you  could  at  once  withdraw 
from  the  superintendency  and  leave  without  some  job? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did,  however,  leave  that  company  as  soon  as  possible,  did 
you  not  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  reason  there  were  wrong  weights  there 
was  that  the  coal  wasn't  being  weighed  at  all? — ^A.  Tiie  coal  wasn't 
being  weighed  at  all;  it  was  guessed  at. 

Q.  Just  guessed  at  it.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Jeff.  Farr's  refer- 
ence to  these  men,  recall  if  you  can  the  summer  of  1912,  and  state 
whether  any  of  your  political  or  civil  rights  were  interfered  with  by 
Jeff.  Farr,  and  anyone  else,  and  who  they  were. — ^A.  In  1912,  there 
was  a  new  manager  of  the  company  by  the  name  of  Pritchard ;  he  was — 
had  a  fourth  interest  in  the  mme — he  was  general  manager. 

Mr.  Austin.  Of  what  mine  ? 

The  Witness.  This  is  the  Sunnyside  mine.  And  Mr.  W.  F.  Oakes 
was  president.  And  one  day  Mr.  Pritchard  came  to  me  with  a  letter 
whicn  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Oakes.  It  stated  that  I  was  working 
against 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT  (interrupting).  Wait  a  momemt.  Have  you  got 
that  letter  t 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  What  became  of  it  ? 

The  Witness.  It  wasn't  written  to  me.    I  read  it. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  What  became  of  it  ? 

The  Witness.  I  guess  Mr.  Pritchard  has  it  if  he  hasn't  destroyed  it. 
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Mr.  NoBTHCirrr.  We  object  to  his  stating  what  the  letter  contained. 
L«t  him  bring  the  letter.  His  memory  may  be  bad.  He  is  starting 
now  to  testify  to  what  he  saw  in  a  letter  written  to  a  party. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Well,  Mr.  Pritchard  told  him. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  That  letter,  I  presume,  is  in  existence,  and  can  be 
obtained.  We  ought  not  to  hear  any  oral  testimony  as  to  its  con- 
tents. 

Chairman  Foster.  Who  had  the  letter  ? 

The  Wftness.  It  was  written  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Pritchard,  and  he  only 
showed  it  to  me,  and  I  read  it. 

Chairman  Foster.  Did  he  get  the  letter  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir — he  might  have  it. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  If  it  is  important,  I  presume  a  subpoena  would  get 
the  letter. 

Chairman  Foster.  Where  does  the  man  live  ? 

Mr.  Brewster.  This  letter  was  about  this  man.  His  siiperior 
officer  read  it  to  him,  about  himself,  in  an  official  way.  He  can 
surely,  not  owning  the  letter,  not  being  addressed  to  him,  state  what 
reference  was  made  to  him  in  the  letter,  whether  the  letter  is  ever  pro- 
duced or  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  was  the  letter  from  ? 

The  Wftness.  W.  F.  Oakss.  From  W.  F.  Oakes  to  G.  K.  Pritch* 
ard. 

Mr.  Austin.  Mr.  Oakes  was  an  officer  of  the  company  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  A  subpoena  will  get  the  letter.  An  effort  ought 
to  be  made  to  get  it,  before  you  take  secondary  evidence. 

Mr.  Brewster.  He  is  going  to  state  whether  reference  was  made 
about  him  in  the  letter,  which  is  perfectly  admissible  under  all  the 
rules  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  think  he  ou^ht  to  be  allowed  to  tell. 

Chairman  Foster.  Where  is  this  man  Pritchard  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  he  is  in  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  letter,  because  if 
Mr.  Pritchard  was  in  town,  he  could  be  called  on  to  deny  it,  if  he  made 
a  statement  about  him  in  the  letter.  If  Mr.  Pritchard  was  in  town, 
he  could  come  in  and  deny  it,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  let  it  go  in. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Here  is  a  letter  from  an  official  of  the  company  to 
another  official  of  the  company,  relating  to  this  man  who  is  now  on 
the  stand.  It  is  ju&t  like  a  conversation  between  those  parties;  it  is 
carried  on,  however,  by  writing.  He  heard  conversations  through 
the  letter.  One  official  tells  another  official  something  about  tms 
man,  and  the  reason  he  ought  to  be  careful  about  a  certam  thing,  say. 
We  say  that  this  man  has  every  right  under  the  statute,  and  it  is 
admissible  under  all  the  rules  to  state  what  one  official  told  another 
official  about  him — what  the  conversation  was  relating  to  him, 
whether  it  was  by  letter  or  by  word  of  mouth. 

Mr.  Btbnes.  Under  all  the  rules,  wouldn't  you  have  to  produce  the 
letter,  or  first  prove  it  was  lost,  before  you  could  introduce  secondary 

evidence  ? 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  don't  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  You  pMr.  Brewster]  better  go  back  to  Greenleaf 
and  read  the  rule. 
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Mr.  Brbwsteb.  We  are  trying  to  show  the  interference  as  affecting 
this  man's  civil  and  political  rights.  Suppose  Mr.  Pritchard  had  tola 
him  and  ^'Mr.  Oakes  tells  me  that  you  must  not  do  so  and  so,  because 
it  is  objectionable  to  certain  prominent  poUtkal  people."  That  is 
admissible. 

Mr.  NoETHOUTT.  No,  sir;  because  it  is  not  m  writing.  If  it  is  in 
writing,  he  has  to  produce  the  evidence.  The  best  evidence  of 
which  the  subject  b  capable  must  be  produced. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  A  man  mi^t  have  written  a  letter,  signed  by  anotlier 
man  than  Pritchard.  He  is  not  here.  He  b  in  Alliance,  Ohio.  We 
don't  want  to  let  thb  nian  testify  as  to  hb  recollection  of  what  was 
in  the  letter,  when  was  it  written,  or  when  did  you  see  it. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Suppose  there  was  no  letter — suppose  there  was 
no  letter  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  He  actually  saw  this. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Simpose  Pritchard  had  said  a  certain  thing — ^if 
Mr.  Pritchard  is  in  Alliance,  Ohio,  it  makes  no  difference — ^he  might 
be  in  heaven  or  hell,  or  New  York,  or  here  in  Huerfano,  which  b  one 
or  the  other — suppose,  then,  thb  man  had  heard  Pritchard  say  some- 
thing about  him;  suppose  he  had  said,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  ''Mr. 
Henness,  I,  Pritchard,  sb.j  that  you  must  not  ao  so  and  so,  because 
Jeff.  Fair  says  you  are  active  in  a  campaign  here,'^  and  suppose  it  was 
so 

Mr.  Herrington.  We  have  got  it  in  the  record.    Let's  go  on. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Then,  the  conversation  would  be  Admissible. 

Mr.  Herrington.  The  stenographer  took  down  the  argument.  It 
b  in  the  record. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  withdraw  the  objection. 

Chairman  Foster.  Go  ahead. 

Q.  State  what  you  were  going  to  state. 

Mr.  Herrington.  State  what  Mr.  Brewster  said. 

Q.  Mr.  Henness 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  object  to  such  assertions  as  that,  '* State  what 
Mr.  Brewster  said."  1  have  not  fixed  a  witness  in  thb  case,  and 
there  have  been 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  thinks  that  it  is  entirely  improper 
for  an  attorney  to  make  remarks  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  suggest 

Chairman  Foster  (continuing).  And  the  Chair  does  not  think 
that  it  b  fair  to  be  doing  that. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Well,  now 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  says  that  in  all  kindness. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  know  that. 

Chairman  Foster.  And  we  can  avoid  trouble  by  not  making  those 
little  remarks. 

Mr.  Herrington.  T  withdraw  the  objection. 

Chairman  Foster.  We  can  get  along  much  better,  and  everything 
will  be  smooth  and  nice.    That  closes  the  incident. 

Mr.  Brewster.  That  b  closed.  I  thought  perhaps  I  might  close 
it  a  little  better. 

Chairman  Foster.  No. 

A.  Mi.  Pritchard  showed  me  thb  letter  and  he  says,  *' Billy  wrote 
me  thb,"  he  says,  **in  regards  to  you,''  and  the  letter  went  on  to 
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show — or  according  to  what  !Mr.  Oakes  had  written  in  the  letter,  it 
went  to  show  that 

Mr.  NoRTHCOTT.  Wait.  We  object  to  what  the  letter  showed. 

Chwrman  Foster.  Tell  what  it  said. 

A.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  state.  The  letter  said  that  Mr. 
Hendershott  had  written  him  a  letter  in  regards  to  me,  that  I  was 
too  active  against  the  Republican  Party  in  this  coimty.  When  Mr. 
Pritchard  showed  me  this  letter  I  says  to  Mr.  Pritchard,  I  says,  **  You 
know  that  I  am  not  aworking  against  the  Republican  Party;  that  I 
am  a  Republican."  As  far  as  tnat  is  concerned,  I  never  voted  any- 
thing else.  '*Well,''  he  says,  ''I  know."  He  says,  ^^1^1  tell  you 
what  we  will  do,"  he  savs, '  *  We  will  make  a  date  with  Mr.  Hendershott 
and  Mr.  Jeff  Farr,"  and  he  did,  and  we  came  in  here,  and  we  had  it  out 
right  down  here  on  the  steps — courthouse  steps. 

Mr.  Austin.  Who  is  Mr.  Hendershott  ?     * 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Hendershott  was  prosecuting  attorney  or  dis- 
trict attorney  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  **you  had  it  out"  ? — ^A.  Why,  I  wanted  to 
know — I  wanted  to  know  wno  was  giving  this  information  in  regards 
to  why  I  didn't  have  a  right — ^in  the  first  place,  what  started  it  all, 
I  was  probably  saying  something  against  this  steam-roller  business 
of  Taft  8  that  didn't  suit  me,  and  1  wasn't  that  kind  of  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  were  a  Bull  Mooser,  were  you  ? 

The  Witness.  You  can  call  it  that,  but  I  wasn't  that  kind  of  a 
Bull  Mooser;  conseauently,  that  is  what  this  led  up  to,  and  Mr. 
Oakes  in  his  letter,  ne  said,  **See  Fred  and  tell  him  if  he  can't  do 
anything  for  us,  not  to  do  anything  against  us,"  and  I  wanted  the  in- 
formation from  Mr.  Farr  and  Mr.  Hendershott,  and  Mr.  Farr  informed 
me  that  he  had  a  way  of  finding  these  things  out,  and  he  knowed, 
and  I  never  would  know,  and  I  don't.  Mr.  Hendershott,  I  might 
state,  when  we  had  the  conversation  on  the  doorsteps  down  there, 
told  me  that  he  didii't  write  the  letter;  that  he  happened  to  call  in 
the  Denver  office,  and  he  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Oakes. 

By  Mr.  Brewster  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  interference  with 
the  exercises  of  the  franchise — that  is,  the  privilege  of  voting  ? — ^A, 
Why,  no;  not  of  my  own  knowledge,  outside  of  when  I  first  came  to 
the  county;  why,  the  first  election  that  I  was  here,  why,  it  seemed  like 
the  parties  that  they  wanted  to  vote  was  registered  and  parties 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT  (interrupting).  Mr.  Witness,  just  state  what  you 
know,  not  **it  seemed  like. 

Chairman  Foster.  Yes;  just  give  the  facts.     State  the  facts. 

A.  I  know  that 

Mr.  Austin  (interrupting).  Let's  go  back  to  that  first  question  that 
you  [Mr.  Brewster]  asked  him,  whether  he  had  been  denied  his  Uberty 
and  privilege  and  freedom  as  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  said  whether  his  political  and  civil  rights  had 
been  at  all  interfered  with.  I  meant  in  the  free  discussion  of  poUtical 
questions,  which  the  evidence  tends  to  show  had  been  interfered 
witii;  that  is,  the  Uberty 

Mr.  Northcutt  (interrupting).  We  object  to  his  arguing  the  case. 

Mr.  Austin.  Did  they  request  him  to  take  an  active  part? 

Mr.  Brewster.  T  thought  it  went  into  that. 
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Mr.  Austin.  That  is  done  everywhere — asking  a  man  not  to  be 
active^  not  hurt  us.  Mr.  Byrnes  and  I  have  nmde  that  request  a 
thousand  times. 

O.  Have  you  stated  all  that  took  place  when  you  met  Farr  in 
Walsenburgf — A.  I  beheve  I  have,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  management  of  company 
stores,  and  whether  there  has  been  a  monopoly  of  traule  in  regard  to. 
these  companies  and  exclusion  of  outsiders  from  the  camps  i — If  so, 
state  what  you  know  about  that. — ^A.  Why,  yes;  that  is,  that  com* 
pany — there  is  a  board  posted  out  there  that  anybody  could  see  that 
no  peddlers  were  allowed,  and  they  enforced  that. 

Q.  What  particular  instance  had  you  had  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pany stating  that  the  miners  could  not  buy  anythmg  at  other  than 
company  stores  ? — A.  Mr.  Oaks  and  the  store  manager  had  a  con- 
versation in  front  of  me,  or  I  was  a  witness  to  it,  and  Mr.  Oaks,  or  the 
store  manager,  told  Mr.  Oaks  that  the  boarding-house  mistress  was 
buying  butter  and  a  few  vegetables  and  such  as  that  outside  the  store, 
ana  he  said  she  would  have  to  quit  that  at  once  or  get  out  of  the 
boarding  house. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  some  specific  instances  about  boarding-house 
keepers  or  anything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  I  have  seen  peddlers  driven 
out  of  the  camp — milled  out — peddling  their  produce,  and  informed 
not  to  come  back  in. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Who  drove  them  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  driving  them  right  out. 

Q.  Who  drove  them  out? — A.  I  seen  the  store  manager  send  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Shell  and  another  man  by  the  name  of  Greens- 
baugh,  and  I  seen  M.  W.  Strong  do  the  same  thing,  the  president  of 
the  company — drive  them  right  oflf  the  mail  road. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  at  that  time  between  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  the  store  manager  in  regard  to  the  boarding- 
house  mistress  buying  her  stuff  from  other  than  the  company  store  I — 
A.  I  believe  I  stated  that  just  now. 

By  Mr.  Brewster  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  company  houses  have  you  Uved  in? — A.  Well,  in 
the  most  cases  they  are  pretty  poor,  and  the  Sunnyside  mine  tJaey 
have  little  huts,  you  might  say — not  houses — and  at  the  other  mines 
they  are  practically  the  same.  The  last  mine  that  I  worked  at  was 
the  Maitland  mine,  owned  by  the  Victor  Co.;  why  the  house  that  I 
had — ^I  went  to  move  into  it  I  think  on  the  14th — 14th  day  of  July — 
and  left  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  and  the  superintendent  prom- 
ised to  have  all  repairs  made;  consequently  he  didn't  do  it,  and  I 
bought  calcimine  and  paper  and  papered  it,  and  the  floor  was  so  you 
could  throw  a  bulldog  through  it.  and  I  tried  to  get  it  fixed  up,  but  it 
never  was  fixed,  and  1  suppose  il  the  conunittee  goes  there  that  they 
will  find  the  house  in  the  same  shape. 

Chairman  Foster.  Strike  out  what  he  supposes  the  committee 
would  find  if  they  went  there. 

Q.  You  mean  at  the  present  time.  It  is  probably  in  the  same  con- 
dition, so  far  as  you  teiow;  that  is,  when  you  last  lived  in  it? — A. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  amount  of  shortage  you  have  ever  seen  at 
any  one  mine  in  any  one  month? — A.  Well,  r  couldn't  answer  that 
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oaeBtioni  because  I  don't  remember.    It  was  from  month  to  month 
tnere  was  a  shortage.    I  conldnH  say. 
Mr.  Brewsteb.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Northoutt: 

Q.  Where  are  you  living  now  ? — A.  Walsenburg. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing? — ^A.  Ain't  doing  anything. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  union  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  ? — ^A.  Since  about  the  24th 
of  September. 

Q.  This  last  September  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  working  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ? — ^A.  I  was  working  at  the  Maitland  mine. 

Q.  Was  that  the  last  place  you  worked  ? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Maitland  mme?— A.  At  the 
Maitland  ? 

Q,  Yes. — ^A.  I  started  the  14th  day  of  July  and  worked  imtil 
September  22. 

tj.  Where  had  you  worked  previous  to  that  time  ? — ^A.  Previous  to 
that  time  I  had  worked  at  a  mine  owned  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fuel  Co.  at  Shumway. 

Q.  While  you  were  working  at  the  Maitland  mine  what  Wf^es  did 
you  make?— A.  Well,  I  was  guaranteed  a  wage  of  $3.84.  That  is 
what  they  pay  machine  runners,  about  20  cents  per 

Q.  Oh,  you  were  operating  a  machine? — ^A.  les;  I  was  contract- 
ing, and  they  guaranteed  me  that  I  would  make  wages. 

Q.  You  had  a  guaranty  of  $3.84,  but  could  make  all  you  could  do 
over  and  above  that  amoimt  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  make  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  didn't  in  some  instances. 
I  made  probably  $4  a  day  by  working  part  nights,  and  other  times  I 
would  fall  below,  and  the  superintendent  made  it  up  by  putting  in 
crossbars,  or  something  of  that  kind,  so  I  could  make  up  my  wages. 

Q.  If  you  earned  $10  a  day.  you  got  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  earned  only  a  dollar  a  oay,  you  would  get  your  $3.84  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  made  up  by  paying  for  crossbars  or  matters 
that  would  otherwise  ffo  as  dead  work? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  that  was 
put  in  so  that — to  fill  the  space.  I  was  told  by  the  pit  boss  that 
they  didn't  allow — and  the  superintendent,  also — that  the  company 
didn't  allow  extra  time  on  such  as  that  timied  in,  and  that  is  the  way 
ihey  had. 

Q.  They  didn't  allow  other  fellows  to  do  that  but  you  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  what  they  did  to  other  fellows. 

Q.  Where  did  you  work  previous  to  that  time — did  you  say  for 
the  fuel  company? — ^A.  Rocky  Moimtain  Fuel  Co. 


Q.  At  what  mine  ? — ^A.  Shiimway. 


_  How  did  you  work  there — contracting  or ^A.  Yes,  sir;  con- 
tracting.    Supposed  to  be  contracting. 

Q.  What  kmd  of  work  did  you  do  ? — A.  Why,  I  run  the  machines; 
had  men  working  for  me,  loading  coal. 

Q.  What  did  you  make  there? — ^A.  Well,  in — there  was  different 
months,  that  was — some  months  I  made  $75,  some  months  $150,  but 
there  was  not 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  I  am  through  with  that  subject. 
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O.  Now,  at  this  time  that  your  political  rights  were  interfered 
witn  you  came  in  and  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Farr  and  Mr.  Hender- 
shott? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  a  pleasant  visit  with  them,  didn^t  you  f — ^A.  Huh  ? 

Q.  Had  a  pleasant  visit  witJi  themf — A.  Well,  it  wasn't  un- 
pleasant; they  didn't  try  to  make  it 

Q.  The  truth  of  the  matter  on  that  is  simply  this,  isn't  it 

A.  How  is  that  t 

Q.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  simply  this,  those  men  realized  that 
you  were  popular  with  the  men  out  there  at  that  mine  where  you  were 
working,  and  they  wanted  to  get  your  good  will  and  influence  with 
your  men.  Now,  that  is  the  whole  story,  isn't  it?— A.  It  didn't 
look  that  way  to  me. 

Q.  It  didn  t  look  that  way  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  campaims  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  worked  in  campaigns  ?— A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Ever  run  for  office? — ^A.  No,  sir;  well,  they  put  me  on  as  con- 
stable, and  while  I  was  away  from  there  and  after  I  had  left  the 
employ  of  the  company,  they  elected  me. 

Q.  And  got  a  good  vote,  too,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  a 
good  vote. 

Q.  Was  it  after  that  that  these  men  wanted  your  influence  or 
before? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say;  the  way  I  looked  at  it 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  how  you  looked  at  it.  I  am  asking  for  the 
facts.  They  wanted  you  to  support  that  ticket,  didn't  they? — 
A.  They  didn't  ask  me  to  support  their  ticket. 

Q.  They  didn't  say  anything  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  independent,  aren't  you? — ^A.  Well,  yes,  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Q.  And  you  pick  out  what  ticket  you  want  to  support  and  you 
support  it,  don't  you  ?— A.  Why,  I  generally  do.  yes. 

Q.  And  you  dia  that  fall,  too,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  let's  go  to  this  Strong  mine — is  that  the  name  of  the  mine 
where  this  shortweighting  was  done? — ^A.  Sunnyside. 

Q.  That  was  owned  by  Mr.  Strong,  was  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Strong,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  am 
not 

Q.  Well,  if  you  don't  know  that  settles  it.  How  was  the  coal  paid 
for  there,  oy  the  ton  or  by  the  car? — ^A.  By  the  ton. 

Q.  They  weighed  the  coal  and  paid  for  the  number  of  tons  brou^t 
out  of  the  mine,  didn't  they? — A.  They  went  through  a  process  of 
that  sort.  ... 

Q.  Now,  if  they  were  paying  by  the  ton  what  difference  did  it  make 
whether  the  car  had  thirty  hunm-ed  or  forty  hundred  or  ten  hundred 
on  it  ? — ^A.  Why,  if  some  of  the  cars  was  not  weighed  it  made  a  lot  of 
difference. 

Q.  Oh,  did  they  not  weigh  their  cars  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  scales  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  lust  estimated  the  cars,  is  that  it? — ^A.  Just  rum  them 
over  the  scales  like  they  do  at  the  most  of  these  mines. 

Q.  And  the  bojrs  got  onto  to  that  fact  and  they  began  to  short 
weight  on  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  at  most  of  the  mines — what  other  mines  can  you  men- 
tion where  tney  run  over  and  don't  weigh  them? — ^A.  Wen,  I  want 
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to  state  that  in  years  past^  something  like  10  or  12  years  ago,  I  dug 
coal  at  the  Maitland  mme,  and  coal  miners  have  generally  got  a  good 
idea  of  how  much  coal  there  is  on  a  car.  Those  cars  at  that  time — 
those  iron  cars  at  the  Maitland  mine  went  scarcely  under  forty  hun- 
dred, and  to-day  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  thirty  hundred  on. 

Q.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  you  got  forty  hundred  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  same  car  to-day  you  say  is  lighter  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complamt  or  this  ? — ^A.  Why,  I  never 
heard  of  anybody  but  what  did  make  a  complaint. 

Q.  Well,  did  vou  ever  make  a  complaint  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom! — ^A.  Why,  I  made  complaints  to  pit  bosses  and  so  on, 
but  it  didnH  do  no  good. 

Q.  Ever  go  to  the  superintendent  ? — ^A.  The  superintendent  said 
thev  weighed  their  coal  and  we  got  every  ton  that  was  on  our  cars. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  look  to  see  the  cars  weighed  ? — ^A.  I  was  contract- 
ing, and  my  time  was  put  in  in  the  mine  cutting  coal  for  the  drill. 

Q.  You  were  cutting  coal  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  suffer  from  this,  did  you? — ^A.  I  did;  I  was  getting 
12}  cents  a  ton  for  cutting  this  coal,  and  consequently  if  the  coal  wasn't 
Wttghed  properly,  I  suffered  just  the  same  as  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  what  evidence  have  you,  other  than  your  opinion,  as  to 
the  weight  of  the  cars — that  it  was  not  weighed  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  got 
the  dimensions  of  the  car. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  pass  over  the  scales  without  being 
weighed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  that  frequently,  have  you? — A.  I  have  seen 
them  pass  over  the  scales  without  being  weighed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  to  officers  of  the  law  about 
it?---A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you? — A.  I  didn't  think  it  was  any  use. 

Q.  You  just  assumed  you  would  get  no  relief  from  it  and  therefore 
kept  still  about  it? — ^A.  I  didn't  thmk  I  would  get  nny  relief  because 
I  had  complained  several  times. 
I^Q.  You  nave  answered  the  question. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  You  said  you  had  complained  several  times  before  that? — A. 
There  was  a  continual  complaint  at  all  the  mines  I  ever  worked  in 
about  the  weights;  at  all  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Nobthcutt  : 

Q.  What  other  mines  ? — ^A.  Why,  the  Bowen  mine. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  at  the  Bowen  mine  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?— A.  Why,  I  worked  there  from  1897  to  1905, 1  thmk  it 
was,  or  1906. 

Q.  1905  and  1906?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  Union  Coal  &  Coke  Co.? — A.  Yes;  and  then  1 
worked  there  later 

Q.  After  the  ^ctor-American  Fuel  Co.  took  it  over? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  get  short  weights  then  ? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Who  was  the  superintendent  then  ? — A.  Jim  Cameron. 

(^  Was  he  superintendent  all  the  time  that  you  worked  there  ? — 
A.  Yes;  at  that  time,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  hinx  about  short  weights  ? — A.  It  was  not 
any  use. 
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Q.  What  were  you  doing  then,  mimng  or  contract  work? — A. 
Mininj? — and  driving  entry. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke — ^wnen  you  were  driving  entries  didn't  you  do 
that  by  contract  f — A.  Well,  you  got  so  much  a  yard  and  your  coal. 

Q.  The  coal  was  given  to  you,  that  is  part  of  your  pay  ? — A.  That's 
right. 

Q.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  not  being  paid  for  driving  crosscuts  ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  do  that  don't  you  get  the  coal? — A.  Yes;  but  it 
don't  pay  for  the  labor  that  is  put  into  it. 

Q.  But  you  make  a  contract  for  the  work,  don't  you? — ^A,  I 
don't  make  a  contract,  the  company  makes  a  contract. 

Q.  You  don't  have  to  do  it  unless  you  want  to?— A.  No;  I  can 
get  out  of  the  country. 

Q.  What  does  that  pay  a  man  ordinarily,  when  you  are  driving  a 
crosscut  or  aH  entry  ?— A.  Well,  it  depends  altogether  on  the  heiSit 
of  the  coal  and  the  width  you  are  driving. 

Q.  That  is  a  crosscut  between  your  room  and  the  room  next  to 
you? — A.  Yes. 


Q.  Is  that  the  way  ? — ^A.  Yes. 


The  purpose  of  it  is  to  ventilate  your  room.  Now  you  know 
that  these  little  side  issues — you  know  what  they  are  when  you  are 
employed  to  work,  don't  you — you  know  what  you  are  getting  per 
ton  and  you  know  that  these  other  things  are  to  be  done  as  a  part  of 
it? — A.  I  know  what  I  am  getting  per  ton  for  the  coal  but  10  years 
ago  I  got  paid  for  the  crosscutting. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  then  for  digging  per  ton? — A.  Well,  in  some 
places  it  was  60  cents — that  is  about  what  they  paid  for  a  ton. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  wore  wages  better  10  years  ago  or  worse 
than  now  ? — A.  I  say 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  or  less  in  the  mines  at  the  same  kind  of 
work  10  years  ago  compared  with  now  ? — A.  Expenses  have  increased 
just  the  same.  You  may  make  a  little  more  money,  and  again  you 
may  make  less;  it  depends  altogether  on  conditions  that  a  man  has 
got  in  his  place. 

Q.  But  w^es  are  better  now  than  they  were  10  years  ago  in  the 
mines? — A.  1  laid  up  more  money  10  years  ago  than  I  can  now 

Q.  Just  answer  my  question — I  am  not  talking  about  what  you 
laid  up.  How  are  wages  now  as  compared  with  wages  10  years 
ago ^A.  I  don't  think  they  are. 

Q.  You  don't  think  they  are  as  good? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

O.  That  answers  the  Question.  What  did  men  like  the  drivers  and 
timbermen — I  believe  tnat  is  what  you  call  them — what  did  they 
get  10  years  ago  ? — ^A.  Ten  years  ago  they  got  $2.85 — ^I  think  it  was 
$2.85. 

Q.  For  how  many  hours'  work? — A.  For  10  hours'  work. 

0.  What  do  they  get  now?— A.  Well,  they  get  $3.15— $3.10,  and 
in  tne  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.'s  plant  they  get  $3.12. 

Q.  For  how  many  hours'  work  ?— A.  Eight  hours  now,  since  the 
8-hour  law  has  been  put  into  effect,  four,  five,  or  six  months  ago — 
eight  months  ago. 

Q.  Then  wages  in  that  class  of  work  have  improved? — ^A.  They 
have,  but  not  in  general. 
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Q.  Well,  now,  how  about  the  prices  paid  per  ton — what  was  it  10 
years  ago  ? — A.  About  50  cents,  1  think,  in  the  lower  field,  I  could 
not  just  exactly  say  what  it  was  in  this  field  10  years  aso. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wasn't  it  about  45  cents  in  the  lower  field 
10  years  ago  ? — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Fifty  cents  for  now  much  coal? — A.  Supposed  to  be  tw«ity 
hundred. 

Q.  Didn't  they  pay  50  cents  for  2,4001— A.  No;  I  think  they 
paid  50  cents  for  about  forty  hundred. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  think  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  so  into  comparative 
wages  of  10  years  ago  and  to-dav.  Everybody  Knows,  that  has  got 
any  sense  at  all,  that  wages  are  higher  now  than  they  were  10  years 
ago.     I  thmk  it  is  wasting  time  to  go  into  it. 

Q.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  discharged  those  men, 
Davis  and  Simpson,  that  the  manager  or  superintendent  or  whoever 
it  was  spoke  to  you  about  I — ^A.  How  is  that  ? 

Q.  You  were  requested  to  dischai^e  the  men,  Davis  and  Simpson — 
you  were  told  that  you  could  not  keep  them;  did  you  dii^ar^ 
them?— A.  I  asked  Mr.  Strong  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  tibeir 
work 

Q.  Just  answer  the  question — did  you  discharge  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Charles  H.  Peet,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Brewster: 


Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^A.  Walsenburg. 


How  long  have  you  lived  in  Colorado  ? — ^A.  On  and  oflf  for  the 
last  27year8. 
Q.  Have  you  had  experience  in  coal  mines  here  and  elsewhere  ? — A. 

1 66. 

Q.  How  many  years'  experience  all  told  have  j'-ou  had  in  the 
mining  of  coal  ? — A.  I  started  at  work  in  the  mines  in  1878. 
^  Q.  Have  jou  worked  any  other  places  in  Colorado  ?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Now,  it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  committee 
for  you  to  make  a  comparison,  if  you  can,  between  the  other  places 
that  you  have  worked  in  in  Colorado,  especially  as  to  whether  you  have 
worked  under  union  and  nonimion  conditions  and  state,  if  possible, 
the  difference. 

Mr.  Austin.  Is  that  evidence  to  show  the  causes  leading  up  to  the 
strike? 

Mr.  Brewster.  Briefly,  yes;  yes 

Chairman  Foster.  Go  ahead. 

A.  I  don't  imderstand  the  question. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  under  imion  conditions  in  Colorado  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  B[ave  you  worked  under  imion  conditions  in  any  other  State  ? — 
A.  I  have. 

Where? — A.  Kansas. 
,  How  long  ?— A.  About  12  vears — 1 0  or  12  years. 

J.  How  lon^ — ^just  compare  the  conditions  imder  which  you  worked 
in  Kansas  duiing  those  12  years  with  those  in  Colorado. — A.  I  don't 
really  Imow  what  you  mean  by  a  comparison. 

Q.  Whether  in  one  place  it  was  better  or  worse — whether  there 
were  greater  difficulties  and  more  things.to  complain  of,  or  grievances. 
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in  one  place  than  another — comparison;  you  understand,  is  calling 
attention  to  the  differences  and  resemblances,  and  so  forth.  Can  you 
state  whether  under  union  conditions,  for  instance,  in  Kansas,  things 
were  more  satisfactory  than  here  in  Colorado,  where  they  were  not 
union? — ^A.  In  Kansas,  when  they  first  began  with  the  union,  there 
was  considerable  trouble,  but  later  on  it  was  handled  with  the  com- 
mittees until  such  time  as  all  knew  just  about  what  they  could  or 
could  not  do,  and  conditions  were  better  then  than  previously.  But 
in  Colorado  conditions  were  left  wholly  with  the  management  at  the 
properties,  as  to  the  conditions  that  surrounded  the  men. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  in  Kansas  were  contracts  made  be* 
tween  the  operators  and  the  union  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  that  time  were  there  strikes  during  the  life  of  the 
contract? — A.  Not  during  the  life  of  the  contract. 

Q.  Where  have  you  worked  in  Colorado  and  in  what  capacity  I — ^A. 
I  worked  about  20  months  for  the  National  Fuel  Co.  as  division 
superintendent,  and  I  worked  in  the  Walsenburg  field  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Solar  mine  for  two  years  and  seventeen  days. 

Q.  What  about  wages  and  checkweighmen,  and  so  forth;  tell  what 
you  know  about  that. — A.  We  had  no  checkweighmen. 

Q.  Well,  where  and  what  was  the  result  of  not  having  them  ? — ^A. 
Oh.  there  were  some  complaints  about  not  having  them. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  hire  one? — ^A.  Well,  I  comd  hardly  afford  a 
checkweighman  and  be  the  only  one  in  the  whole  district. 

Q.  Were  there  any  associations  or  combinations  that  affected  the 
matter  ?— A.  How  is"  that  ? 

Q.  Was  there  any  association  or  combination  among  the  operators 
that  aflfected  the  matter? — A.  Well,  there  was  not  any  checKweigh- 
man  anywhere  else  and  I  would  not  ordinarily  let  one  stay  there. 

Q.  Wny  wouldn't  they  ? — ^A.  It  seemed  to  be  the  custom. 

Q.  What  would  the  having  of  a  checkweighman  tend  toward;  what 
would  be  the  first  step  ? — ^A.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be  a  land  of 
recognizing  of  the  umon. 

Q.  Who  objected  to  the  recognition  of  the  imion  ? — A.  The  opera- 
tors as  a  whole. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  any  special  influential  set  of  operators  that 
influenced  you  in  your  course? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  there  was. 

Q.  What  did  you  know  if  anything  about  an  operators'  associa- 
tion or  organization? — A.  Only  from  what  I  assume;  I  don't  know 
that  there  Is  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  strike  at  your  mine  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary,  in  your  judgment,  after 
your  long  experience  that  you  have  had,  to  have  armed  guards  in 
case  of  strike? — A.  I  did  not  have  any — I  had  none. 

Q.  ^Tiy?— A.  Well,  I  didn't  think  it  was  necessary. 

Q.  Have  you  foimd  from  your  experience  that  the  miners  as  a 
whole  are  much  worse  than  otner  people  and  need  constant  watching 
with  guns? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  object  to  that  as  immaterial;  this  committee 
has  heard  enough  to  know  whether  or  not  any  guns  were  necessary. 
This  testimonv  is  wholly  immaterial.  - 

Chairman  Foster.  Let  him  express  his  opinion  and  go  ahead. 

O.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  running  your  mine  after  the  strike  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have,  as  I  understand,  been  an  employer  of  miners  as  well 
as  beiii^  a  worker  yourself  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  give  your  experience  and  opinion  as  to  the  difficulties — 
give  your  opinion  as  to  how  this  strike  mi^ht  have  been  settled,  if 
you  have  an  opinion,  as  to  whether  it  could  have  been  settled. — A. 
Why,  in  talking  to  lots  of  coal  men,  I  don't  believe  there  are  a  half  a 
dozen  men  in  Colorado  that  know  what  unionism  is — they  don't 
know  what  the  union  means  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  state  a  little  more  specifically A.  I  believe  if 

they  had  come  together,  the  two  parties  concerned,  that  an  amicable 
agreement  could  have  been  made  and  this  conffict  averted. 

Q.  You  state  that  if  there  had  been  a  conference A.  Yes;  as 

there  has  been  in  other  States  that  I  have  been  in. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mines  working  to  your  knowledge  and  have  been 
smce  the  strike? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  are  theyt — A.  The  mine  I  worked  in — the  Solar 
mine — has  no  guards.  However^  they  were  not  working  producing 
the  coal,  they  were  just  maintaining  the  mine. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mines  operating  without  the  necessity  of  armed 
guwis? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  that  the  Little  Peanut  mine,  the  Black  Canon  mine, 
and  the  Big  Four  mine,  and  the  Tioga  mine 

By  Mr.  Nobthcutt  : 
Q.  These  parties  all  signed  up  with  the  union  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Bbewsteb: 

Q.  Then  would  not  that  be  the  experience,  in  your  judgment,  of 
others  who  mi^ht  sign  up  ? — ^A.  Yes — that  is  just  a  vaccinated  case 
of  imionism,  that's  all. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  vaccinated 
case  ?  Would  the  real  disease  be  prevented  by  a  little  more  vaccina- 
tion ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Vaccination  would  be  a  conference  between  the  parties  inter- 
ested ?~A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  save  the  expense  of  the  militia  and  warfare  and  all 
that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Nobthcutt: 

Q.  Haven't  you  within  the  last  two  weeks  applied  to  one  of  the 
nonunion  mines  for  a  position  as  pit  boss  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes  : 

9.  Are  you  going  to  quit  the  strikers? — ^A.  I  don't  belong  to  the 
union. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  awhile  ago  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  the  union  sign  up  ? — A.  If  you  could  put  it  in  that  way,  I  don't 
believe  in  warfare  of  any  kind. 

Q.  If  you  thought  the  union  was  a  good  thing  why  didn't  you 
join  it?— A.  The  union  does  not  allow  a  superintendent  or  pit  boss 
to  belong  to  the  union. 

Q.  You  can  not  join? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Nobthcutt: 

Q.  Why  don't  they  allow  them? — ^A.  A  part  of  the  constitution 
is  that  a  man  who  hires  and  discharges  can  not  belong  to  the  union. 
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What  is  the  purpose  of  thatf — ^A.  They  are  considered  as  part 
le  furniture  of  the  corporation. 

a.  They  are  tainted,  then  ? 
r.  CosTiOAN.  I  object  to  counsel's  statement. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Was  there  any  dishonest  weighing  when  you  were  superintend- 
ent at  the  mines  wnere  you  were  worrangf — ^A.  I  would  not  like  to 
plead  ffuilty. 

O.  Are  you  declining  to  answer  that  because  you  are  guilty? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  took  an  adjournment  xmtil  1.30 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

APTEBNOON  SESSION — 1.50  P.  M. 

Parties  met  pursuant  to  adioumment. 
Present,  as  preyiously  notea. 

William  Pickens,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oatb 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Mr.  Pickens,  state  your  name  and  residence. — ^A.  Le  Veta  is 
my  residence.  . 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — ^A.  Coal  miner. 

Q.  How  long  haye  you  liyed  in  La  Veta? — ^A.  About  four  or  five 
years;  but  I  haye  been  in  it  about  30  years,  altogether,  back  and 
forth,  here  and  there. 

Q.  You  haye  liyed  that  long  in  the  State  of  Colorado  ? — ^A.  More 
than  that,  sir;  in  the  State  of  Colorado — ^near  40  years  in  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  conditions  existing  in  the  coal  mines  of 
Huerfano  County? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  haye  worked  m  nearly  all  of  them — 
not  all  of  them.  I  worked  in  Walsen  when  there  was  only  the  Walsen 
here. 

Q.  As  a  coal  miner? — ^A.  As  a  coal  miner.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  eyer  occupy  the  position  of  weigh  boss  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Where  ? — ^A.  At  Tollerberg,  at  Delagua,  and  at  Pictou. 

Q.  What  was  the  last  mine  in  which  you  weighed  coal  ? — ^A.  Toller- 
berg. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  that? — ^A.  Well,  I  couldn't  exactly  give  you 
the  date,  but  it  was  the  year  that  we  had  the  Fourth  of  July  on  Sun- 
day.   Tnat  is  a  memorable  day;  that  is  why  I  remember. 

Q.  Was  that  m  or  about  1910?— A.  Sir? 

(J.  Was  that  in  or  about  the  year  1910? — ^A.  About  that  time,  I 
think, •yes. 

Q.  Who  was  superintendent  of  the  mine  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Fisher. 

0.  What  were  your  instructions  in  regard  to  the  weighing  of 
coal  ? — ^A.  When  I  went  on  as  weigh  boss  he  wanted  a  ton  in  tiie  dnce 
for  ©very  ton  the  miner  cut.    Afterwards  he  instructed  me  diflFerent, 

Q.  What  were  his  later  instructions  ?— A.  That  I  was  to  take  300 
poxmds  off  the  ton,  and  at  the  time  I  was — that  he  ordered  me  to  take 
300  pounds  off  the  car,  of  each  man's  car,  I  was  then  giving  the  com- 
pany from  100  to  200  pounds. 
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Q.  How  much  would  one  of  the  cars  used  hold  ? — ^A.  I  am  a  little 
ham  of  hearing. 

^  Q.  How  mudi  would  one  of  the  cars  which  you  were  using  at  that 
time  hold  I-;— A.  Thirty  hundred,  thirty-five  hundred;  it  depended  on 
how  the  miner  filled  the  car.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dinerence  in 
cars,  in  the  way  they  are  filled.  Some  miners  wUl  put  18  inches  over 
the  car  and  others  won't  only  fill  them  even;  some  won't  get  20 
hundred,  some  SO  hundred,  some  35  hundred.  There  is  that  much 
difference  in  the  filling  of  cars. 

O.  Did  Mr.  Fisher,  the  superintendent,  give  you  any  e^lanations 
of  the  reasons  why  he  wanted  you  to  shor&weight  the  coal?— A.  He 
did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — ^A.  He  said  that  they  couldn't  compete  with 
the  other  companies  and  that  they  was  getting  behind  of  Tollerberg. 

Q.  About  how  long  did  you  continue  to  weigh  coal  there,  short- 
weighting  the  miners  300  pounds  on  the  car,  if  at  all  ?— A.  Repeat 
that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Mr.  Stenographer,  wUl  vou  repeat  the  question  ? 

Q.  (Last  question  read.) — A.  I  couldn  t  teU  you  how  long,  really. 
To  be  candid,  really,  I  couldn't,  because  he  never  told  me  to  stop, 

tjust  to  take  that  off  the  car. 
How  long  did  you  continue  there  after  that  time? — A.  I  was 
there  about  two  years  all  together.     I  was  about  a  year  after  that. 
I  had  conscientious  scruples,  and  I  said,  "If  I  have  to  do  this,  I  am 
going  to  quit." 

Q.  Who  was  the  owner  of  the  mine  ? — A.  Mr.  Toller. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  him  on  the  subject? — ^A.  Yes. 
He  called  me — him  and  I  was  very  good  friends — he  called  me  in  and 
he  asked  me,  "Now,  Pickens,"  he  says,  "I  want  to  ask  you  a  question: 
The  very  best  of  my  customers  is  leaving,  and  they  are  blaming  the 
weight.''  He  says,  "That  is  the  reason  that  they  are  leavmg." 
"Well,"  I  says,  "Mr.  Toller,  they  have  a  good  right  to  leave."  Mr. 
Toller  is  there  yet,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Was  that  the  conversation,  or  did  you  have  any  further  con- 
versation?— ^A.  That  was  the  conversation  at  this  time.  Several 
times  he  asked  me  about  it,  and  he  also  asked  me  if  the  pit  boss 
wasn't  very  harsh  to  the  men.    I  said,  yes;  he  was. 

Mr.  Austin.  Was  what  ? 

The  Witness.  If  the  pit  boss  wasn't  harsh  toward  the  men.  I 
said  he  was. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  something  was  said  about  customers  leav- 
JDg? — ^A.  Yes;  several  of  the  men  left  Mr.  Toller;  the  best  men  had 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  miners  were  leaving  the  mine? — ^A.  They 
were  leaving  on  account  of  the  weight. 

Q.  Were  those  miners  customers  of  the  store?  Is  that  what  you 
mean? — ^A.  Yes.  Mr.  Toller  runs  the  store,  and  the  only  store  there, 
Bud  they  were  his  customers,  and  he  was  losing  the  best  of  his  cus- 
tomers. 

S.  You  told  him  the  truth  about  the  situation? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
him  just  exactly  how  it  was. 
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Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  employment  m  which  you  were  en- 
gaged, if  you  remember  ? — ^A.  I  couldn't  remember  the  date.  It  w^ls 
a  year  and  11  months  there  all  together. 

Q.  What  was  you  next  occupation! — ^A.  I  was  pumping  in  the 
mine  after  I  quit  wei^ting. 

Were  you  dischai^ed  as  weigh  boss  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Did  you  quit  of  your  own  accord  ? — ^A.  I  quit  of  my  own  accord. 
Is  pumping  a  better  job  than  that  of  a  weigh  bosst — ^A.  No;  it 
ain't  as  good. 

Q.  Then,  why  did  you  quit  weighing? — ^A.  Well,  I  had  conscien- 
tious scruples.  To  be  candid  with  you,  I  iust  thought  if  I  had  to  take 
weight  off  my  fellow  men  for  a  living — I  always  got  my  Uving  without 
it— I  would  quit. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  off  more  than  300  poimds  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  much  ^A.-  I  took  off  as  high  as  four  or  five  hundred,  and 

?ret  I  cotdd  not  satisfy  them  in  the  weight.    I  would  get  instructions 
rom  the  office  or  from  the  tipple  that  they  were  600  or  500  tons  short, 
and  to  take  off  by  degrees. 

Q.  During  the  period  at  which  you  worked  in  the  mine  were  there 
any  erplosions  there  ? — A.  There  was. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  those  or  any  of  them  t-7-A.  It  was  the 
Fourth  of  July;  it  was  on  Simday.  All  the  electricity  came  from 
Trinidad,  from  the  powerhouse  at  Trinidad,  to  ToUerberg,  I  suppose 
in  the  neighborhood  of  13  miles  or  more,  but  it  is  that  anvhow;  and 
according — I  can't  say  for  certain,  but  the  report  was  they  cut  off 
the  electricity  so  as  to  save  the  expenses,  because  Uiey  would  have  to 
put  the  extra  time  on  this ;  there  was  no — I  know  for  a  fact  that  there 
was — the  fan  wasn't  going  from  Saturday  evening  until  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, and  according  to  the  superintendent^  own  testimony  they  had  gone 
in  there  on  another  occasion  and  started  the  fan  only  an  hour  before 
the  men  went  down.  I  was  working  on  a  ni^ht  shift  then,  and  I  was 
up  that  morning,  and  at  a  quarter  to  7  o'clock — a  quarter  to  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning — they  started  to  let  the  men  down — the  most  unfore- 
seen thing  that  would  be  done  by  any  man  of  experience,  before  they 
could  get  the  gas  cleaned  out  of  tne  mine,  because  they  all  knew  it  was 
a  gassy  mine;  every  person  knew  that.  It  was  only  an  hour  before 
the  men — the  cage  runner — he  always  went  down  with  a  naked  light; 
the  other  men  had  safety  lamps;  when  they  went  to  let  him  down  the 
cage,  the  fan  wasn't  going  long  enough  to  have  the  gas  forced  out, 
and  he  met  the  gas  in  the  shaft  and  it  exploded  and  Killed  eight  or 
nine  men,  I  forget  which. 

a.  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  accident  occurred? — A.  I 
dn't  giveyou  the  year;  really,  I  couldn't.  I  helped  to  wash  the 
nine  men.  Tney  could  not  get  the  cage  down,  the  men's  bodies 
were  wedged  so  in  the  shaft  that  the  engineer  could  not  hoist  the 
cage— the  men's  bodies  were  so  wedged  in  the  shaft. 

Q.  YiThat  was  the  cause  of  the  explosion  of  gas  ? — ^A.  No  circulation 
of  air  and  the  gas  accumulated. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  fan  was  stopped? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  testified  about  that?— A.  Oh,  yes;  nobody  denied  that  on 
the  investigation  before. 

Q.  Following  the  accident  did  you  have  any  talk  with  the  general 
superintendent  or  the  manager  about  this  explosion  ? — ^A.  Yes;  I  had 
with  aU  of  them. 
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Q.  What  was  said  by  them  or  you  m  that  conversation  t — ^A.  We 
were  talking  about  the  explosion 

Q.  Who  was  the  general  manager,  before  you  go  on  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Davis. 

Q.  Well,  ^at  was  said  in  the  conversation  ?— A.  The  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Fisher,  he  was  sitting  quite  a  distance  off  from  where 
we  were  talking,  and  he  said, '  Tickens,  look  at  that  rascal  sitting  there 
with  his  red  face;  he  ought  to  be  put  in  the  pen  instead  of  here." 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  put  the  blame  on  Fisher? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there 
was  no  hesitation  about  that;  everybody  that  spoke  of  it  said  that — 
because  he  had  not  sense  enough  to  reverse  the  fan,  it  was  a  reversible 
fan,  and  the  air  was  going  down  the  main  shaft;  he  could  have 
reversed  the  fan  and  taken  me  smoke  off  the  men,  but  he  was  too  ex- 
cited. He  was  really  very  sorry  about  that;  he  was  a  very  nice  sort 
of  a  man. 

Q.  Was  any  blame  put  on  the  general  manager  for  that  accident  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  talMi^  of  ilr.  Fisher,  the  superintendent — ^what 
became  of  himt — A.  They  kept  him  until  it  was  settled  up.  I 
understand  all  of  the  families  got  remunerated,  and  then  Mr.  Tenant 
took  his  place. 

Q.  After  the  explosion  did  you  continue  to  work  at  the  ToUerberg 
mine? — A.  I  did;  I  helped  to  clean  it  up. 

Q.  About  how  long,  if  you  remember? — A.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  five  or  six  months. 

1-  Where  did  you  go  after  that  ? — A.  I  came  home  to  La  Veta. 
[.  Have  you  been  living  at  home  since  then?— A.  Yes. 
J.  Is  this  the  only  experience  you  have  had  in  the  Colorado 
mines — the   one    about   which   you    have   been    testifying? — ^A.  I 
worked  at  Starkville,  Engleville,  Delagua,  and  ToUerberg. 

(^  Did  you  ever  act  as  weigh  boss  at  any  other  mine  in  Colorado  ? — 
A.  I  did. 

Where? — A.  Delagua. 

When  ? — A.  When  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  tipple  boss,  that  time. 
Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  snortweighing  of  coal  at 
the  Delagua  mine? — A.  I  used  to  get  from  the  clerk  or  from  the 
tipple  boss  that  they  were  from  75  to  80  tons  short  every  month. 

Q.  And  you  were  told  to  do  that? — A.  To  take  it  off  by  degrees; 
not  all  at  once,  but  take  it  off  gradually  from  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  mow  how  much  was  being  given  the  companv  on  these 
cars  at  the  Delagua  mine,  in  taking  it  off,  as  you  say? — A.  I  could 
not  give  an  estimate  of  that;  it  was  considerable. 

0.  Who  was  the  clerk  in  the  office,  if  you  remember  his  name  ? — 
A.  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  first  name? — A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  regard  to  this  order? — A.  Well,  I  had  to 
take  it  off  because  they  clamied  they  were  short,  and  I  was  told 
to  take  it  off  and  that  is  where  the  men  lost  so  mucn  and  where  they 
had  so  much  reason  to  complain.  Some  men  load  cars  thirty-five 
hundred,  others  twenty  hundred,  and  the  man  that  loads  the  big 
car-~die  little  man  gets  just  the  same.  The  naan  that  loads  the 
most  coal  is  the  man  Uiat  suffers  the  most  in  taking  coal  off.  Further- 
more, all  these  tipples,  there  are  times  when  the  weigh  boss  has  to 
go  out  and  dump  the  coal  and  put  the  cars  on  the  track.    Mr.  Mur- 
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laVy  one  day  when  I  was  out  putting  a  car  on  the  track,  he  sajra 
"Ain't  you  the  weigh  boss!"  and  I  says,  "Yes."  And  he  sajn^ 
"What  business  you  got  out  here?"  He  says,  "Your  place  is  in 
the  weigh  office" — I  will  say  that  for  Mr.  Murray.  Ana  I  said  to 
him  that  I  had  to  go  out  and  dump  some  of  those  cars  myself.  Dtvuv 
ing  that  time  checks  will  be  taken  off  the  car  and  they  are  dumped 
into  a  little  chute  and  you  take  these  checks  and  put  them  on  the 
top — and  then  you  try  to  averae^e  up  what  a  man  would  load — mnd 
that  is  done  in  every  mine  in  CoK)raao. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  If  the  weigh  boss  was  always  an  honest  man  that  would  put  an 
end  to  thatt^A.  No,  you  can  not  tell;  because  it  came  from  the 
boss,  and  you  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  short  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  How  many  men  were  employed  at  the  first  mine  you  talked 
about— Tollerburg?~A.  From  90  to  100. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  weigh  boss? — A.  I  was  there  a  year. 

Q.  How  lone  after  you  became  weigh  boss  did  you  get  these  in- 
structions to  shortweight  the  boys? — A.  I  got  them  every  month. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  became  weigh  toss  did  they  tell  you  to 
do  that — the  first  month? — A.  The  first  month. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  take  off  ?— A.  Oh,  from  every  car,  1  to  200 
pounds  to  make  the  company  all  right. 

Q.  Did  you  just  take  it  off  of  certain  men,  or  all  of  them  ? — A.  All 
of  them. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  taking  off  of  all  these  men  a  day  when 
you  took  off  200  a  ton? — A.  That  would  depend  on  the  number  of 
cars  each  man  would  put  out — if  he  put  out  three  or  four  cars  they 
would  take  off  three  or  four  times  200  pounds. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  men  about  it?— A.  Yes;  they  knew  about 
it — they  came  in  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  they  would  talk  to 
me  about  it. 

Q.  You  told  them  about  it,  and  they  were  satisfied  ?^A.  No, 
thev  weren't  satisfied. 

Q.  Well,  you  told  them  about  it? — A.  Yes;  I  told  them  not  to 
Uame  me — they  could  blame  themselves — they  should,  put  a  check- 
weighman  on,  and  they  said  the  company  wouldn't  let  them. 

Q.  When  did  they  tell  you  that?— A.  At  the  time  the  weighing 
was  being  done. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  told  them — ^was  that  the  first 
time? — A.  Yes;  that  was  the  first  time. 

Q.  And  that  is  when  you  got  the  job?— A.  No;  I  told  them  before 
that  it  was  no  use  for  them  to  fill  up  big  cars,  because  they  had  to  be 
averaged. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  didn't  fill  up  a  big  car  did  you  take  it  off  anjrway  ? — 
A.  I  had  to  take  it  off,  because  they  was  short  in  the  office. 

Q.  Now,  you  knew  you  were  taking  about  40  or  50  cents  from 
every  one  of  these  men  who  were  working  all  day  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  your  conscience  begin  to  hurt  you? — A.  All  the 
time,  from  the  firet  month. 

Q.  And  yet  you  let  your  conscience  hurt  you  for  a  year  and  11 
months? — A.  rretty  near. 
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Q.  What  did  you  say  your  conscience  hurt  you  for  ? — ^A.  Because 
the  men  weren't  getting  proper  weights. 

Q.  And  they  w^en't  ^tting  it  ail  the  time  that  you  were  weigb- 
ing — you  were  the  wei^  bossi — A.  The  first  part  of  the  month  I 
gave  them  the  weights 

Q.  Did  you  tell  every  one  of  them? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  tefl  every  one;  the  whole  crowd  would  soon  know  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  knew  you  were  taking  something  from  every  one  of 
these  people,  didn't  you  I — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  satisfied  to  hold  that  job  and  rob  these  people  ? — 
A.  I  wasn  t  satisfied. 

Q.  Well,  why  did  you  hold  it  ? — A.  Because  they  told  me  if  I  didn't 
do  it  some  one  else  would. 

Q.  And  you  were  contented  to  take  something  from  another  man 
just  because  another  fellow  told  you  to  do  it? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  it 
was  done. 

Q.  If  some  fellow  teUs  you  to  take  something  from  one  of  this 
crowd,  will  you  do  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  difference  between  taking  it  from  one  of  these 
men  and  taking  it  from  one  of  those  fellows  in  me  way  in  which  you 
have  ?-^A.  WeU,  very  slight. 

Q.  Was  it  so  slight  that  it  didn't  make  your  conscience  hurt? — ^A. 
It  hurt  every  day  1  was  there. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  go  and  get  this  pumping  job  before  the  end  of 
the  1 1  months  ? — ^A.  I  was  not  hired  for  a  pumping  job. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  go  and  get  some  other  job  f — ^A.  I  was  justwait- 
ing  and  then  when  I  thought  it  had  gone  too  far  I  quit. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  all  right  to  take  some  but  you  thought  that 
the  matter  had  gone  too  far.  Didn't  you  say  that  toey  askea  you  to 
knock  off  from  80  to  100  pounds  ? — ^A.  At  Delagua  the  tipple  boss 
told  me  they  were  60  or  70  tons  short  in  the  office  and  to  take  it  off 
by  doCTees. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  that  stealing  what  belongs  to  the  men — ^when  you 
take  it  off  of  them  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Even  if  he  did  ask  you  ? — ^A.  Yes. 


Q,  Did  you  do  it? — ^A.  Yes. 


Do  you  take  something  from  people  every  time  some  one  asks 
you  to  ?— A.  Not  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  was  it  they  picked  you  out  at  two  different  mines  to  do 
this  work — how  did  they  come  to  ask  you  to  do  this  ? — ^A.  I  don  t 
know — I  went  over  there  to  work  in  the  mine  and  they  just  asked 
me  out  of  the  mine  to  weigh  coal. 

Q.  They  knew  that  you  had  weighed  it  at  other  places  and  that 
is  why  they  asked  you  to  weigh  it  at  Delagua  ? — A.  1  don't  think  so. 

Q.  But  you  did  take  it  from  them  at  Delagua? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  ? — ^A.  Nearly  every  month. 

Q.  Your  conscience  did  hurt  you  at  Tollerberg — when  did  your 
conscience  start  hurting  ? — ^A.  Delagua  was  the  first  place,  Tollerberg 
was  the  last. 

Q.  Well,  then  your  conscience  didn't  hurt  you  at  Delagua? — ^A. 
Yes,  it  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  quit  Delagua — because  your  conscience  hurt 
you? — ^A.  Yes. 

S.  And  your  conscience  stopped  hurting  you  before  you  came  to 
erbergf— A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

2.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Pickens,  whether  the  short  weighing  of 
was  a  common  thm^  in  Colorado  in  those  days  f 
ilr.  NoBTHCUTT.  I  object — let  him  state  the  facts. 
Mr,  Eyans.  I  think  he  ought  to  answer  the  question  if  he  knows. 
(The  question  was  repeated  by  the  stenographer.) 
A.  Why,  certainly  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes  : 

O.  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  Because  I  have  been  mining  it 
and  have  been  weighing  it. 

2.  Who  else  did  this  short-weighing  business  besides  you,  taking 
from  the  boys  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 
Q.  Did  you  know  anyone? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 
Q.  Can  you  name  them  ? — A.  No;  I  could  not  name  them  by  name. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  any  mining  of  coal  yourself  and  have  anj 
experience  of  being  shortrweighted  ?— A.  Did  I  ever  give  the  min- 
ers  

Q.  No ;  did  you  ever  do  any  mining  yourself  and  have  the  experi- 
ence of  being  short-weighted  ?— A.  I  nave. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Every  place  I  worked. 

Q.  Name  to  the  committee  some  of  the  mines  in  which  you  have 
had  that  experience. — ^A.  Delagua,  Grey  Creek,  and  Starkville. 

2.  Now,  while  you  were  at  Delagua  did  you  make  up  or  help  to 
:e  up  that  shortage  of  60  or  70  tons  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
S.  Did  you  make  it  up  altogether,  or  what A.  I  never  was 
whether  I  made  it  up  or  not — I  was  not  told  to  stop. 
Q.  Did  the  miners  ever  complain  to  you  about  short- weigh  ting  ? — 
A.  I  es,  sir. 
Q.  Where  ? — ^A.  All  the  time :  scarcely  a  day. 
Q.  What  did  they  say  on  tne  subject?— A.  That  I  was  robbing 
them. 

By  Mr.  Byenes  : 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — ^A.  "Well,"  I  says,  '*You  know,  boys,  you 
better  get  a  checkweighman.  I  must  do  what  the  company  tells  me 
todo.'^ 

Q.  Did  you  admit  it  or  deny  it? — ^A.  I  didn't  deny  it. 

Q.  You  admitted  it  then;  you  told  them  that  you  had  been  doing 
it?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr,  Costigan  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  weigh  coal  for  the  Delagua  company? — ^A.  I 
weighed  there  m  the  neighlK)rhood  of  two  years^  I  thiuK,  because  I 
said  to  Mr.  Davis  one  day,  I  said,  "You  better  give  me  a  premium," 
and  he  says,  "How's  that?"  And  I  said,  "I  have  worked  12  montns 
and  have  never  missed  a  minute  nor  lost  a  day."  And  he  said,  "I 
will  engage  you  for  another  12  months." 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  miners  discussing  this  question  amon^ 
.  themselves  ?— A.  Not  when  I  was  present — they  wouldn't  say  it 
before  me 

Q.  When  the  miners  at  Delagua  knew  that  they  were  being  short- 
weighted,  why  didn't  they  go  to  some  other  coal  mme  ? — ^A.  They  did, 
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a  good  many  of  them — a  good  manj  of  them  left  at  one  time — so 
many  that  tney  had  to  ship  miners  m. 

Q.  Were  the  conditions  oetter  at  other  mines  in  regard  to  short 
weights  t — A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  to  the  dumping  of  the  cars  ? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
attended  to  the  dumping  of  the  cars. 

Q.  Where  did  you  do  mat  I — ^A.  At  all  the  mines  where  I  worked. 

Q.  Could  you  attend  to  both  the  dumping  of  the  cars  and  the 
weighing  at  the  sapie  time) — ^A.  No;  no  man  can  do  that. 

Q.  Wnich  did  you  do  then,  the  weighing  or  the  dumping,  when  you 
were  required  to  do  both  ? — ^A.  I  had  to  oump  the  cars  and  when  the 
trip  was  dumped  I  would  come  and  take  the  checks  out  of  the  box — 
the  checks  were  put  in  a  box — and  I  would  try  to  average  up  the 
weights. 

Q.  Explain  to  the  committee  a  Uttle  more  fully  how  you  determined 
the  amount  of  coal  that  would  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  any  particu- 
lar man  f — ^A.  Howl 

Q.  Explain  to  the  committee  a  little  more  in  detail  how  you  would 
ca^t  a  man  with  the  coal  he  had  mined — how  you  would  give  John 
Jones  credit  ? — ^A.  When  I  was  dumping  coal  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  the  most  of  them  had  their  weight  up  on  the 
bulletin — I  would  average  his  coal  in  accordance  with  what  would  be 
on  the  bulletin. 

Q.  K  you  were  engaged  in  the  dumping  of  coal  what  was  vour  value 
as  a  weigh  boss  imder  those  conditions  ? — A.  In  talking  with  the  other 
boys  I  said  he  was  only  a  figurehead,  that  they  might  as  well  not  have 
anv  boss  to  put  the  record  on  the  bulletin. 

Q.  After  you  had  made  up  the  diflFerence  on  the  coal  where  you 
were  told  that  the  company  was  60  tons  or  so  short,  did  the  superin- 
tendent or  anyone  else  ever  tell  you  to  stop  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Shortweighing  ? — ^A.  They  never  told  me. 

By  Mr.  Northoutt: 

Q.  You  say  you  dug  coal  at  Starkville  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  shortweighted  there? — A.  Yes,  the  same  grumbling 
was  going  on  there. 

Q.  You  complained  of  it,  of  course  ?r— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  they  have  had  a  check  weighman  there  for  the 
last  20  years? — ^A.  I  do;  a  man  with  one  leg. 

(J.  And  the  check  weighman  was  the  fellow  that  gave  you  the  worst 
of  it  ? — ^A.  Well,  both  the  company  and  the  check  weighman. 

Q.  How  mucn  coal  were  you  producing  at  Delagua  this  time  that 
you  were  told  to  make  up  tnis  60  tons? — ^A.  From  800  and  1,000  to 
1,500  tons  a  day. 

(J.  That  was  only  on  one  tipple  ? — ^A.  There  were  two  tipples 
going — that  would  make  it  running  close  to  3,000  tons. 

Mr.  Nobthcutt.  I  meant  this  to  show  to  the  committee  that  60 
tons'  shortage  in  a  month's  time  would  run  about  a  half  a  poimd 
per  ton. 

Mr.  Austin.  Have  you  proven  the  amount  that  was  gotten  out 

eadiday? 
Mr.  NoBTHcncFTT.  About  3,000  tons  a  day. 
Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand. 
Mr.  Osgood.  Fifteen  hundred  on  a  single  tipple. 
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By  Mr.  Costioan: 

Q.  Were  you  ever  instructed  exactly  how  much  to  take  off  of  a 
particular  car? — A.  No,  no. 

Q.  How  many  working  days  a  month  were  there  at  the  mines  about 
which  you  have  testified  f  Would  you  woric  every  day  in  the 
month  S^— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  Delagua  and  these  other  properties  ? — A.  I  generally  worked 
eve^  day  S^e  month. 

By  Mr.  Nobthcutt: 

3.  Just  one  question  about  this  explosion:  Who  was  the  State 
-mine  inspector  at  that  time  ? — A.  Mx.  Jones:  up  here  at  Oakview. 

Q.  He  inspected  the  mine  after  this  acciaent,  didn't  he? — ^A. 
Couldn't  get  through  the  mine  at  the  time;  it  was  blocked. 

Q.  But  he  investigated  it  ? — ^A.  He  investigated  it. 

Q.  He  took  your  statement,  didn't  he ^A.  No. 

Q.  (Continiung.)  As  the  statement  of  facts  on  which  he  based  his 
report?— A.  No;  I  wasn't  on  the  investigating  committee  at  all — 
I  wasn't  a  witness. 

Q.  But  he  talked  with  you,  didn't  he? — A.  I  didn't  say  so.  It 
was  Mr.  Davis,  I  said. 

Q.  Didn't  Jones  talk  with  you? — ^A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  coroner's  verdict  was  in  tibat  particular 
case? — A.  I  read  it  in  the  paper  that  it  was  criminal  negligence;  that 
is  the  report  to  the  governor;  I  saw  it  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Wnat  was  your  test  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  you  took  off  a 
particular  car  ? — A.  I  would  say  the  most 

Q.  No;  how  much  coal  did  you  try  to  take  off  of  particular  cars 
when  you  were  short-weighing  cars  ?— A.  That  would  depend  a  good 
deal  on  how  many — ^when  I  was  short-weighing  you  had  to  take  it 
equally  off  of  them  all,  no  matter  what  the  weight  was. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  take  off  ?— A.  I  took  off  as  high  as  500. 

ByMr.  Btbnes: 

Q.  At  Delagua  they  told  you  they  were  60  tons  short? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  take  off  the  men  when  he  toid  you  that? — 
A.  He  told  me  to  take  it  off  by  degrees;  not  all  off  at  once. 

Q.  When  he  told  you  that,  now  much  did  you  take  off? — A.  Took 
off 

Q.  When  he  told  you  ''by  degrees,"  how  many  pounds  did  you 
take  off  ? — A.  From  two  to  three  nimdred ;  off  of  a  big  car  as  high  as 
500. 

Q.  How  many  men  there  ? — ^A.  From  80  to  100. 

Q.  If  there  were  only  60  tons  short  and  you  worked  on  these  fel- 
lows at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  a  man,  you  took  off  about  fifty  times 
as  much  as  they  told  you  to  take  off  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  it?— A.  If  I  got  an  order  from  the  office 
that  I  was  to  take  off  so  manv  tons  of  coal,  I  done  that  tmtil  I  was 
told  to  stop,  because  I  didn't  have 

Q.  When  he  told  you  that  they  were  60  tons  short,  you  took  from 
100  to  500  poimds  from  a  man  ?— A.  I  had  to  do  it;  they  never  told 
me  imtil  the  last  days  of  the  month. 
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Q.  If  they  were  60  tons  short  and  you  took  off  500  pounds  to  the 
man,  and  tiiere  were  80  men,  didn't  you  take  off  more  tnan  Oiej  ever 
asked  you  to  take  off  of  them  ? — ^A.  Some  men  had  heavier  cars.  If 
I  took  off  of  a  light  car,  that  man  would  probably  have  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred,  and  he  would  come  up  on  the  tipple,  and  perhaps 
knock  me  down,  as  they  very  often  tried  to. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  after  ypu  had  been  robbing  these  men  for 
a  year  that  you  went  to  the  superintendent  and  asked  him  if  he  didn't 
tlunk  he  ought  to  give  vou  a  premium  ?— A.  Not  about 

Q.  And  wanted  another  year? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  wanted  another  year  of  it  ? — A.  That  was  only  just  for  a 
joke. 

Q.  But  you  did  stay  the  other  year  t — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  quit  then  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  ? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  stayed  a  year  and  11  months? — ^A.  I  was 
altogether  at  Tollerbeig  that  long. 

Q.  After  you  asked  for  that  premium  you  stayed  some  time 
longer  ? — ^A.  Considerable  time  longer. 

A.  Considerable  time,  longer. 

Q.  Would  you  look  these  miners  in  the  face  every  day — these 
fellows  whose  coal  you  were  taking? — ^A.  I  didn't  hear  you. 

Q.  These  miners,  whose  coal  you  were  taking,  could  you  look  them 
in  the  face  every  day? — ^A.  Yes,  I  could,  because  it  wasn't  my  fault. 

By  Mr.  Suthebland: 

Q.  When  you  said  that  you  ought  to  have  a  premium,  wasn't 
that  because  of  your  regular  attendance^; ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  i^o ^A.  That  is  what  it  was.     I  wasn't  5 

minutes  late  in  a  year,  nor  I  never  lost  an  hoiir. 

Q.  That  was  the  statement  you  made  to  him  when  you  said  you 
thought  you  ought  to  have  a  premium  ? — ^A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  now  ? — ^A.  Nothing. 

Q.  You  don't  do  anything? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  union  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  gain  by  making  this  statement  here  before 
these  people  ? — ^A.  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  gain.  I  paid  my 
own  fare  down  here,  and  volunteered — I  said  that  in  justice  to  them 
men  that  I  ought  to  be  examined  in  this  case.  I  neither  belong  to  the 
union,  nor  anything  else,  nor  was  I  soUcited  bv  a  member  of  the 
union;  I  volunteered  to  come  down  here  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  60  or  80  tons  that  might  be  short  in  a 
month,  you  knew  that  the  railroad  weights  were  in  a  sense  a  check 
on  the  mine  weights.  Did  you  think  at  that  time  that  you  possibly 
had  been  giving  the  company — short  weighting  the  company,  and 
then  wanted  to  correct  that  as  you  went  along  ? — A.  I  was  as  satisfied 
as  I  am  sitting  here  that  I  was  giving  the  company  over  the  weight. 

S;.  I  mean,  when  the  first  complaints  were  made  about  being  a 
e  short  each  month,  did  it  occur  to  you,  or  did  you  think  that 
possibly  you  were  giving  the  men  a  little  more  than  they  should  have, 
and  the  company  a  Utue  short?  That  was  the  basis  of  their  com- 
plaint to  you,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes.  Of  course,  they  thought  it  was 
my  fault,  but  it  couldn't  be,  because  I  was  giving  the  company — 
I  wanted  to  have  the  company  on  the  fair  side,  because  a  miner 
don't  think  much  of  50  pounds. 


of^< 
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Q.  But  you  thought  you  might  possibly  have  been  making  a -mis- 
take?— ^A.  I  did  think  that,  but  tnen  I  would  think  it  over,  and  I 
would  sa^,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  such  a  mistake. 

Q.  It  IS  rather  dimcult  to  j^et  the  correct  weight  as  the  mine  car 

?oes  over  the  scales?— A.  There  is  no  weig;h  boss  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  I  don't  care  who  he  is,  who  can  do  it. 
Q.  After  you  had  taken  off  these  weights  for  a  suffident  time^  to 
even  up  this  short  tonnage  that  they  mentioned,  and  were  giving 
this  greatest  amount  of  snortage,  did  the  company  ever  complain 
to  you  because  you  were  short- weighing  the  men? — ^A.  No. 

They  never  made  any  kick  about  that,  did  they? — A.  No. 
If  you  made  up  50  tons,  which  was  short  the  month  before,  and 
perhaps  your  short-weighing  the  men  amounted  to  more  than  that, 
say  100  tons,  they  never  toH  you,  "I  told  you,  you  took  off  50  tons 
too  much.  You  can  give  them  the  extra  weight  the  next  month  f" — 
A.  Never  a  word  of  that  kind.     Never  told  me  to  cease  taking  it  off. 

Q.  Never  had  any  complaints A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  them  along  that  score  ? — ^A.  Not  a  word. 

By  Mr.  Nobthoutt: 

Q.  Mr.  Pickens,  what  is  your  first  name? — A.  WiUiam. 
Q.  You  Uve  in  La  Veta  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Isn't  there  a  Pickens  up  there  who  was  president  or  secretary 
le  local  union? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  Pickens  there ^A.  My  son. 

Q.  That  is  your  son  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  have  two  boys,  haven't  you  ? — A.  Four. 
Q.  Four?    And  they  are  all  members  of  the  union? — ^A.  I  couldn't 
say  that.     There  is  two  of  them  that  I  know. 

Q.  One  of  them  was  town  marshal  awhile,  wasn't  he  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Costioan  : 

Q.  Were  you  ever  told  by  any  member  of  your  company  at  either 
place  that  you  had  oyerweighed  or  that  they  had  more  coal  than  the 
miners  were  being  paid  for  ? — ^A.  Yes.  At  ToUerberg  the  clerk  there, 
he  told  me,  once  or  twice,  that  I  had  a  few  tons  over,  and  that  is  what 
thev  expected  always. 

Cj.  Mr.  Pickens,  were  you — ^you  said  that  you  had  to  do  this  short 
weighing — were  you  ever  told  by  any  member  of  tJie  imion  what 
womd  happen  to  you  if  you  refused  to  do  this  short  weighing? — ^A. 
Yes:  the  superintendent  once  told  me  if  I  didn't  do  it  somebody  else 
would. 

Q.  He  said  what? — A.  If  I  wouldn't  weigh  it,  some  one  eke  would, 
I  scrupled  against  it.  I  said  to  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Fisher, 
*' These  men  will  grumble  against  that,  and  they  will  give  me  consider- 
able noise."  Then  he  put  a  door  on  the  weigh  office  to  keep  the  men 
outside,  and  it  is  there  yet,  because  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  at  the  Delagua  mine  at  that 
time  were  members  of  the  union  ? — A.  I  didn't  know  a  single  one  that 
was  a  member  of  the  imion  there — ^not  one.  I  don't  think  there  was 
one — not  a  single  one. 

Q.  Did  they  have  the  privilege  of  joining  a  union  ?  Did  you  ever 
hear  any  discussion  on  that  subject  I— A.  Inever  heard  the  superin- 
tendent saying  much  on  that  subject.  In  fact,  they  wasn't  for  taking 
American  men  at  all.    I  have  known  American  men  to  apply  and  then 
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otlier  men  come  and  go  to  work.  They  didn't  want  a  good  American 
man.  They  always  suspected  they  belonged  to  the  imion,  and  they 
wouldn't  take  them,  and  employed  others. 

By  Mr.  Nobthcutt: 

Q.  How  did  you  know  they  so  suspected  ? — ^A.  Because  I  seen  them 
refused. 

Q.  That  is  all  vou  know  about  it  ? — ^A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  weren  t  in  the  imion  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  means  of  telling  whether  a  man  was  a  union  man  or 
not?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  had  no  means  of  distinguishing  whether  the  applicant  was 
a  union  man  or  not,  had  you?— A.  No. 

David  Miller,  a  witness  caUed  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  foUows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  and  residence. — A.  David  Miller;  Wal- 
senbure. 
.    Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Colorado  ? — ^A.  Thirty-two  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom,  Mr.  Miller  ? — ;A.  In  Scotland. 

Q.  What  is  yomr  business  ? — ^A.  Coal  miner. 

Q.  How  long  have"  you  worked  in  and  around  coal  mines  ? — A. 
Forty-six  years. 

Q.  During  that  time  have  you  ever  worked  in  the  capacity  of  tip- 
ple boss,  pit  boss,  weigh  boss,  or  superintendent? — A.  I  have  been 
pit  boss  and  fire  boss. 

Q.  For  what  company? — A.  For  the  C.  F.  &  I.  Co.,  and  abo  the 
Victor  Fuel  Co. 

Q.  Can  you  compare  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  coal  mines  of 
Scotland  and  in  this  coimtry  as  you  experienced  them  ? 

Jfc.  Hebrington.  Don't  you  think  tnis  is  remote — 30  years  ago? 

Chairman  Foster.  Mr.  Costigan,  can't  you  leave  that  out? 

iii.  Hebrington.  This  is  30  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  there  any  safety  appliances  m  use  in  other  places  than  in 
Colorado  which  you  don't  find  in  use  in  Colorado? — A.  Yes;  there 
was  there  ? 

Q.  Is  there  a  need  of  safety  appliances  in  the  Colorado  coal  mines, 
speaking  now  from  your  own  experience? — A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  quite 
natural  for  them  to  have  them. 

Q.  What  appliances  have  vou  in  mind  that  are  not  in  use  here,  if 
any  ? — A.  Well,  the  mines  of  late  that  I  have  been  working  in,  they 
had  them  appUances  used  to  a  great  extent  for  some  time  past— you 
mi^t  say  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

0.  What  are  the  conmtions  as  to  ventilation  in  the  mines,  Mr. 
Miller?  Are  the  mines  properly  ventilated  at  the  present  time,  in 
your  opinion  ?— A.  The  mines  that  I  have  been  working  in  are  toler- 
ably fair  ventilated. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances  of  mines  not  being  properly 
ventilated  ? — A.  Through  hearsay,  if  you  want  them. 

S.  Where? 
r.  Northcutt.  Wait  a  moment. 
Chairman  Foster.  Strike  that  out. 
Mr.  Costioan.  I  didn't  understand  the  answer. 
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Q.  Have  you  yourself  experienced  anything  as  to  the  short  wei^i- 
ing  of  coal,  Mr.  mher  1 — A.  I  have  always  undeiBtood  that  the  com- 
panies wanted  to 

Mr.  NoBTHOUTT.  Wait  a  moment.  Don't  state  what  you  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  Evans.  Unless  you  know  it. 

Chairman  Foster.  State  what  you  know. 

A.  What  I  know,  that 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  State  what  you  know. 

A.  That  is  what  you  are  gomg  to  get.  I  know  they  wanted  to 
play  even  with  the  railroad  cars — that  is,  from  the  mine  scale  cars  to 
the  railroad  cars. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  violation — ^have  you  known  of  any 
justification  for  the  complaints  made  by  the  Umted  Mine  Workers 
of  America  as  the  basis  ol  the  coal  strike  f 

Mr.  Hebbington.  That  calls  for  the  witness's  conclusion.  That 
is  an  ultimate  fact  for  you  [the  committee]  to  determine. 

Chaimian  Foster.  The  witness  may  answer  that  question  i£  he 
can. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  question,  Mr.  Miller  t — ^A.  CSertaiiify. 
What  went  to  bring  on  this  strike  was,  I  believe,  the  men  wanted  to 
organize,  as  far  as  I  can  think  of,  or  oonceive.  They  wanted  to 
organize  a  union. 

Mr.  Evans.  Tell  us  why  thev  wanted  to  organize. 

The  Witness.  They  wanteci  to  hang  to — to  protect  them  from 
the  company. 

Mr.  Evans.  Wanted  what? 

The  Witness.  They  wanted  something  to  hang  them  to — pro- 
tect them  from  the  company. 

Mr.  Evans.  YHiy  did  they  need  protection  from  the  company  t 

The  Witness.  It  the  company  round  out  that  you  was  a  union 
man,  why  they  would  probably  get  rid  of  you. 

Mr.  Evans.  Go  ahead.  Mr.  Costigan. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  don't  tnink  he  has  answered  your  question. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Shall  I  have  the  stenographer  reread  It,  Mr.  Austin  t 

(Question  read  as  follows:) 

Have  you  known  of  anv  violation— 4iave  you  known  of  any  justification  for  tile 
complaints  made  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  as  the  basis  of  the  coal 
strike? 

A.  And  also  the  men— the  majority  of  working  men,  I  might  say, 
wanted  to  have  a  weigh  boss — or  a  cneckweighman. 

Q.  Were  they  able  to  get  a  checkweighman,  Mr.  Miller  ? — ^A.  Never 
where  I  was  working. 

Q.  What  prevented  them? — A.  Well,  they  claimed  that  a  man 
who  took  a  position  as  weigh  boss,  Tie  wouldn't  be  long  there. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Weigh  boss  or  checkweighman? 

The  Wftness.  Checkweighman ;  excuse  me,  checkwei^mian.  He 
would  not  be  long  there. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Name  the  mines  where  they  were  unable  to  get  a  checkweigh- 
man if  they  desired  one  ? — ^A.  I  have  only  worked  m  the  two  mines. 

Q.  Name  those,  then.  Are  they  the  ones  ? — A.  Walsen  and  Robin- 
son mines. 
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Q.  And  they  refused  to  give  them  a  checkweighman  at  those  two 
mines? — ^A.  Never  have. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  ask  for  them  ? — A.  Yes ;  on  one  occasion,  I  remem- 
ber of  them  having  a  little  trouble  about  their  weights  up  there;  Mr. 
Graham  took  two  of  them  miners  off — the  superintendent  of  the  mine 
took  two  of  them  miners;  had  paid  them  two  days'  pay  for  going  on 
top  to  see  that  the  coal  was  weighed  correctly;  that  they  was  getting 
what  was  in  the  car. 

Q.  Who  did  thatt — A.  The  superintendent  of  the  Robinson  mine. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  law  in  Coloraao  compeUing  the  coal  companies  to 
rive  the  miners  a  checkweighman  whenever  they  make  application 
for  one  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  now. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Costigan  made  the  request  that  Mr.  Weitzel  seat 
himself  elsewhere  than  between  Mr.  Costigan  and  the  witness,  as  the 
witness's  face  was  obscured  from  his  view.) 

Mr.  Bybnes.  Does  this  man  work  for  Mr.  Weitzel  ? 

The  Witness.  I  work  for  Mr.  Weitzel. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  Do  you  work  for  him  now  ? 

The  Witness.  I  am  on  strike  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  on  strike  now  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes  : 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  You  say  the  men  complained  about  their 
wei^ts  to  the  superintendent  on  one  occasion,  to  Mr.  Graham  ? — 
A.  They  complained  to  me  and  I  had  Mr.  Graham  come  to  the  mines 
in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Graham  picked  two  men  from  the  mines  that 
was  working  in  the  Robinson  mine  and  put  them  on  the  tipple  them- 
selves and  paid  their  wages. 

Q.  Who  put  them  there  ? — A.  Mr.  Graham,  the  superintendent. 

Q.  Who  paid  them  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  For  tne  company  or  for  the  miners  ? — A.  I  paid  them  for  the 
company. 

Q.  For  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

v.  Did  you  discnarge  those  men  who  reported  the  short  weights  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  ask  for  a  checkweighman  then? — A.  Why 
<fidn't  I  ask  for  the  checkweighman  ? 

Q.  Well,  why  didn't  the  men  ask  for  a  checkweighman? — A^  I 
don't  know  what  was  the  reason  they  didn't  ask  for  a  checkweighman. 

Q.  Did  you  know  you  had  the  right  to? — ^A.  Well,  at  that  time 
I  don't  think  it  was  the  law. 

SO.  When  was  that?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  in  1906. 
Q.  1906?— A.  Something  like  that. 
.  Was  it  the  law  then  ? 
r.  Herbington.  Yes,  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  the  men  hesitated  about  occupying  the  position 
of  checkweighman  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  ?— A.  I  told  you  already,  because 

Q.  Tell  me  again. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  me  a^ain  why? — ^A.  That  if  they  acted  in  that  capacity 
they  would  not  be  long  there. 
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(^.  In  other  words,  they  would  be  discharged  if  they  accepted  that 

Eosition;  is  that  what  you  mean? — ^A.  Yes,   that  is  what  would 
appen. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes  : 

Q.  Who  was  ever  discharged?  Name  the  men. — ^A.  I  couldn't 
tell  you. 

Q.  You  said  that.  Now,  you  must  know  it. — ^A.  I  coiddn't  tell 
you. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  us  one  man?  You  say  the  men  hesitated  be- 
cause whenever  they  took  the  job  they  were  discharged.  Tell  us 
one  man. — ^A.  Well,  there  was  never  one  of  them  took  tne  job  for  me 
to  know. 

Q.  Then  none  of  them  were  ever  discharged? — ^A.  No;  that  is 
right. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  They  wore  afraid  to  go  there  for  fear  they  woidd  be  discharged  ? — 
A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  They  had  that  feeling  in  their  minds? — ^A.  That  is  the  idea, 
exactly. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  putting  up  these  men  there?  Was 
that  to  satisfy  them  for  the  time  being,  so  that  they  wouldn't  ask 
for  a  checkweighman  ? — ^A.  That  was  to  satisfy  the  men  for  the  time 
being. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notice  on  the  part  of  the  management  any  over- 
powering desire  to  get  checkweighmen  on  the  tipple?  Did  they 
call  the  men  together  and  urge  them  to  get  a  checkweighman?— 
A.  No;  never  cculed  the  men  together. 

Q.  Never  noticed ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  were  particularly  anxious ^A.  No. 

Q.  To  have  a  chectwe^hinan  ? — ^A.  Not  at  these  mines. 

Q.  But  when  these  complaints  were  made,  they  put  two  men  on 
there  to  satisfy  them  that  on  those  two  days,  anyhow ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  they  were  getting  the  correct  weights?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  men  went  back  and  went  to  work  and  stopped  talking 
checkweighman  for  a  while  ? — ^A.  They  stopped  going  into  the  mine 
that  morning,  but  they  went  in  aft^wards — after  these  men  was 
picked  out  and  put  on  the  tipple,  they  went  back  to  work 

Q.  Went  back  to  work? — A.  Yes;  and  continued  working. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  how  the  weights  compare 
after  these  two  men  had  gone  on  the  tipple  for  two  days,  as  com- 
pared with  the  days  preceding — were  thej  better  or  worse?— A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you  that.    The  men  were  satisfied  afterwards. 

Q.  The  men  were  satisfied  afterwards. — ^A.^  There  was  less  talking 
in  the  mines  about  short  weighting — ^less  talking. 

By  Mr.  Suthebland: 

Q.  What  other  matters  of  complaint  were  there  ?    What^  other 

founds  for  complaint  did  the  men  have  besides  short  weighting?— 
I  never  heard  much  complaint. 
Q.  Were  there  any  comi^aints  as  to  the  ^unount  of  dead  work 
done  and  not  paid  for?— A.  No;  we  paid  for  dead  work. 
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Q.  How? — ^A.  We  paid  for  the  dead  work.  If  the  miner  cleaned 
out  a  fall  we  paid  him. 

Q.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "we"? — A.  I  was  pit  boss  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  were  pit  boss  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  lor  whatever  dead  work  was  done — should  be  paid 
for;  there  was  no  complaint  on  that  score  ?— A.  Very  little.  I  tried  to 
give  the  men  what  they  paid — always  did. 

Q.  In  your  duties  as  pit  boss,  did  they  take  you  out  on  the  tipple 
when  you  knew  what  was  going  on .  in  the  way  of  short  weighting  ?— 
A.  No,  sir;  never  did.  A  man  tola  me  in  the  mine  somethmg  about 
it;  that  is  all  I  would  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  with  short  cars — or  lost  cars? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes;  I  had  some  trouble  with  short  cars,  cars  being  lost. 

Q.  Pretty  hard  to  tell  what  caused  that? — ^A.  Yes;  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

(X  It  was  pretty  hard  to  tell,  though,  what  caused  that,  wasn't  it  ? — 
A.  Yes;  it  was;  but  they  were  usu^y  straightened  up. 

Q.  If  they  could,  they  were  straightened  up  later? — A.  I  have 
seen  the  superintendent  called  in  in  some  cases. 

a  You  never  heard  anyone  give  any  instructions  to  the  weigh  boss 
to  short  weight  the  coal,  aid  you  ?— A.  No ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  everivork  where  there  was  a  checkweighman  ? — A.  No ; 
not  in  this  county. 

Q.  Or  any  other  county  ? — A.  Fremont  County;  yes. 

Q^j^Were  the  men  generally  satisfied  with  their  scale  weights?  — 
A.  Where  the  checkweighman  was  ?    Oh,  yes. 

Q.  When  the  men  were  satisfied  they  didn't  complain  of  the  action 
of  tne  checkweighman  ? —A.  No;  I  never  heard  of  any  complaint. 

Q.  Did  the  company  complain  of  the  checkweighman  at  any  time, 
do  you  know?— A.  No;  I  don't  think  so  ~I  never  heard  of  the  com- 
pany complaining. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  discharged  because  they  were  checkweigh- 
men  or  for  anything  they  did  as  checkweighmoii  ?  —A.  No ;  I  thmk 
not. 

Q.  Then,  the  fear  they  had  about  it  was  groundless  ?  —A.  Ye^. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Was  all  the  dead  work  paid  for,  Mr.  Miller,  before  the  strike  — 
the  present  strike  ?  —A.  Well,  I  don't  know  of  anybody  that  I  worked 
around  with  that  didn't  get  pay  for  dead  work. 

Q.  I  am  asking  if  all  the  dead  work  done  in  the  mines  was  paid  for, 
in  vour  experience  ?  —  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Paid  for  all  crosscutting  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  turning  of  rooms?— A.  Well,  no;  there  was  no  pay  for 
the  turning  of  rooms. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  examples  of  dead  work  that  were  not  paid 
for  in  the  mines  in  which  you  worked  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  There  was  not  any  dirt  or  rock  in  the  coal  in  the  mines  in 
which  you  worked?— A.  Well,  where  I  worked  there  was  slate,  but 
the  pit  boss  on  such  work  as  I  done,  he  paid  me. 

Q.  How  much  extra  did  they  pay  you?— A.  They  paid  me  $2  per 
yard. 

Q.  For  dead  work  ? —A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  brushing  to  do  in  that  property  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Mr.  Miller,  in  your  experience  as  a  coal  miner,  have  you  ever 
known  the  coal  companies  to  interfere  with  the  right  to  vote  of  the 
miners  ?  ~A.  They  have  done  it  with  some;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  cases  of  bosses  instructing  the  miners 
how  to  vote?— A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  boss  instructoig  the  miners  how  to 
vote? 

Mr.  Hebrinoton.  If  he  knows,  now. 

Q.  If  you  know;  make  your  own  statement  to  the  conunittee. — A. 
They  might  have  done  it  and  I  not  know  about  it.  Of  course  when 
election  time  comes  the  men  knows  lust  how  the  right  way  to  vote  is. 
If  they  were  going  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  they  didn't  need  to 
hide  it;  but  ifthey  were  going  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  they  had 
to  shut  their  mouth  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  You  don't  think  they  were  ashamed  because  they  were  going  to 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket? — ^A.  Well,  no,  they  weren't  aSiamed; 
but  they  didn't  come  out  and  say  they  were  going  to  do  it. 

Q.  miy  didn't  they  ? — ^A.  They  just  naturally  believed  that  if  they 
did  something  would  go  wrong. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Something  wrong  with  the  men  or  something  wrong  with  the 
country? — ^A.  The  country;  yes. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Do  the  Democrats  of  Colorado  feel  afraid  to  tell  that  they  are 
going  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket — if  they  do  it  is  the  only  place  in 
Sie  United  States  where  they  lack  courage? — ^A.  They  are  getting 
more  courage  here. 

(^.  In  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Montana,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia they  announce  it  from  the  housetops — I  am  sorry  there  were  so 
many  of  them  in  the  last  election. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  politics  in  Huerfano  County? — ^A.  Yes; 
that's  aU  I  know. 

Q.  If  there  is  one,  what  is  the  dominant  political  influence  of 
Huerfano  County  in  politics  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  object  to  that;  he  is  not  qualified  to  testify 
as  an  expert. 

Chairman  Foster.  Let  him  tell. 

O.  I  wiU  ask  you  if  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  has  anything  to  do 
witn  Huerfano  County  politics,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  reasons  stated  at  Trinidad  I  object  to  any 
evidence  as  to  political  conditions,  so  far  as  the  citv  and  coimtv  elec- 
tions go,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  authorized  by  this  resolution, 
and  ii  we  investigate  it  Confess  has  no  power  to  correct  it,  and 
having  no  power  to  correct  it  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  investigate  it. 

A.  1  always  thought  they  had,  from  the  way  the  vote  swung. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Isn't  the  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  a  Demo- 
crat?— ^A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q,  He  is,  isn't  he? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

O.  Didn't  he  send  out  a  notice  and  have  it  published  at  every  mine 
of  the  company  before  the  last  election,  that  the  men  working  m  that 
mine  had  the  right  to  vote  as  they  pleased  without  any  interference 
from  any  of  the  mine  officers? — ^A.  You  said  correct;  that's  hap- 
pened. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland. 

Q.  Is  that  the  first  time  that  ever  happened? — A.  Yes,  in  my 
experience. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 
Q.  You  are  sure  of  that? — A.  Yes,  I  am  sure. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  that  notice  was  sent  out  before  election;  have 
you  ever  heard  ? — ^A.  I  never  heard. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  political  condition  in  Huerfano  Coxmty 
was  one  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  present  strike  in  this  part  of 
the  State  ? — ^A.  Well,  politics  always  did  come  in  strikes — I  know 
that  much. 

Q.  Turning  again  to  the  question  of  mining — have  you  ever  known 
of  bosses  selhng  jobs  in  mines  for  a  price  ? — A.  No,  no;  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  practice  being  indulged  in? — A. 
Oh,  yes;  I  heard  where  it  was  indulged  in,  but  it  has  not  been  done 
to  me,  and  to  my  knowledge  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  contractor  in  the  coal  mines  of  this 
State? — ^A.  I  contracted  a  piece  of  mine  work  here  in  the  Robinson 
Mine. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  or  what  were  the  conditions  when  you 
contracted  there,  covering  the  contract  system — can  you  tell  the 
committee  anything  on  that  subject? — A.  Well,  it  seems  that  the 
company  wasn't  too  well  satisfiea  with  the  conditions  and  it  seems 
that  the  union  was  not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  contract  con- 
ditions, but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  were  all  very  good. 

Q.  Why  was  it  the  company  wasn't  satisfiea  with  it? — A.  Well, 
they  thought  probably  that  the  contractor  was  making  a  little  too 
much  money^  that's  how  I  ^ot  it  figured  out. 

Q.  And  why  was  it  the  union  wasn't  satisfied  with  it  ? — A.  Because 
the  men  doing  the  work  for  the  contractor  seemed  not  to  be  making 
enough  money. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  contractor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  union  men, 
got  too  much  money  and  too  great  a  proportion,  considering  the 
amount  he  paid  his  men;  is  that  right  ? — ^A.   i  es. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  pit  boss  under  Bob  Graham  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  that  position? — A.  I  got  fired  about  four 
years  ago. 

Q.  A^d  vou  haven't  been  a  pit  boss  in  the  last  four  years  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  been  working  as  a  miner  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  time  you  said  Mr.  Graham  put  two  men  on  the 
tipple,  wasn't  that  because  you  had  told  him  that  the  men  in  the 
mme  were  objecting  to  the  weights? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  didn't  Mr.  Graham  tell  you  to  go  around  and  teU  the  men 
that  they  could  have  a  check  weighman  at  that  time  ? — A.  Not  that 
I  could  say. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Graham  would  ever  have  objected  to  a 
checkweighman  at  the  Robinson  Mine? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  he 
would — it  seems  to  me  that  he  wouldn't. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  since  Mr.  Weitzel  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany, that  he  has  advocated  a  checkweighman,  and  don't  the  miners 
know  that  he  has  advocated  a  checkweighman—  that  is  true  in  the 
Robinson  Mine  ? — A.  There  has  never  been  a  checkweighman  in  the 
mine. 

Q.  But  isn't  it  true  that  the  older  miners  know  that  ilr.  Weitzel, 

f;eneral  manager  of  the  coal  department,  has  told  them  that  they  were 
ree  to  have  a  checkweighman? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  And  you  state  that  these  men  that  onlv  worked  a  day  or  two — 
you  don't  mean  that  they  were  discharged  by  the  superintendent; 
they  would  be  discharged  by  the  men  themselves,  wouldn't  they  t — 
A.  No. 

Fred  Andeksox,  a  witiuws  produced  before  the  ct)inmittee,  being 
first  duly  swoin,  on  oath  testified  as  follows: 

Examinution  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Where  do  vuu  Uve  ? — A.  Walsenburg. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here  i-  A.  Two  3'eais  this  last  time. 

Q.  Are  you  a  coal  miner?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  lou^  have  you  been  in  the  business  ? — A.  Twenty-six  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  woiking  when  the  strike  came  on — this  present 
struce? — A.  In  the  Robinson  mine. 

Q.  Is  that  the  property  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ?   -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  famiUar  with  the  grievances  which  were  stated  by  the 
Colorado  minei*s  at  the  time  the  strike  was  called  ? — A.  Y^es. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  any  of  these 
grievances  were  correct  or  not  ? — A.  I  think  they  were,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  laws  of  the  State  were  being  violated 
at  that  time  by  the  coal  operators  ? — ^A.  We  never  had  a  check  weigh- 
man in  the  tipples,  that  is  one  thing. 

Q.  You  say  they  never  had  a  check  weighman  in  the  property  in 
which  you  worked  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  another  law  on  the  statute  that  requires  that  2,000 
pounds  of  coal  constitute  a  ton;  can  you  say  of  your  own  knowledge 
whether  the  miners  were  paid  for  every  ton  of  coal  measured  on  tne 
basis  of  2,000  pounds? — A.  I  don't  think  they  were. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  the  miners  to  get  less  in  payment  than 
the  amount  to  which  they  were  entitled  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  that  I  got  as  low  as  600  for  a  car  of  coal. 

Q.  How  much  would  that  car  weigh  ? — A.  I  am  sure  it  would  weigh 
a  ton — that  is,  lump.     It  was  screened  })efore  it  was  weighed. 

Q.  Were  they  working  on  a  run-of-mine  basis  or  a  screened-coal 
basis  ?—  A.  They  worked  on  a  screened-coal  basis  first,  and  then  they 
changed  to  a  run-of-mine  for  the  last  three  months,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  your  trouble  about  being  short-weighed  ? — 
A.  Well,  it  was  worse — it  was  worse  when  it  was  screened  than  it  was 
when  it  was  weighed. 
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Q.  How  long  did  they  work  on  the  screened-coal  basis  % — A.  I  could 
not  exactly  say;  it  was  not  more  than  about  three  months,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  was — what  year? — A.  1913. 

Q.  That  was  a  short  time  before  the  strike,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  just  before  the  strike  they  went  back  to  the  run-of- 
mine  basis  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  for  them  to  be 
working  on  the  screened-coal  basis  at  the  time* — A.  Yes;  I  read  the 
constitution,  and  it  says  there  that  the  coal  should  be  weighed  before 
it  is  dumped. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  some  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
miners  because  they  had  been  on  the  screened-coal  basis  %—A,  There 
was  none  of  them  liked  it. 

Q.  Why,  Mr.  Anderson? — ^A.  Well,  because  they  didn't  get  the 
pay — they  didn't  get  the  money  that  it  was  worth. 

Q.  You  mean  thev  didn't  get  as  much  as  they  did  before  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  It  decreased  their  eamm^  i — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  experience  of  the  superintendent  or  weigh 
boss  playing  favorites  among  the  miners  in  getting  them  jobs? — ^A.  I 
could  not  say  nothing  about  the  superintendents  or  pit  bosses^  but 
the  weigh  boss — the  men  that  boarded  with  him — he  was  runnmg  a 
boarding  house — the  men  that  was  boarding  with  him — they  got  a 
little  bit  the  best  of  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  getting  an  advantage  over  the  people  that 
dito't  board  there  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  difference  would  amotmt  to  in  earning 
per  week  f— A.  Yes;  we  would  go  out  in  the  evening  and  look  at  the 
bulletin  and  figure  it  out,  and  it  got  as  high  as  50  cents  a  day. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  this  to  be  the  fact  ? — A.  Well,  we  figured 
the  amount  of  coal  my  partner  had  and  the  amoimt  that  I  had,  and 
I  got  better.     We  loaded  the  same  amoimt  of  coal  on  the  cars. 

Q.  Was  your  buddy  boarding  where  you  were? — ^A.  I  had  one  at 
Delagua;  he  was  worting  with  me;  he  got  the  same  weight  as  I  did, 
and  then  I  got  another  partner  that  was  not  boarding  m  the  same 
boarding  house,  and  there  is  where  the  difference  came  in. 

Q.  And  he  always  feU  short  50  cents  a  day?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  was  the  condition  in  the  Robinson  mine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  in  any  other  mines  in  Colorado? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
worked  in  Dela^a. 

Q.  That  is  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.'s  property? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  the  conditions  there? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  the  same; 
they  didn't  give  us  the  correct  weights. 

Q.  Tell  the  conmiittee  about  that^  how  you  discovered  that,  how 
you  would  know  what  the  correct  weight  was  ? — ^A.  My  objection  was 
that  we  ought  to  have  600  pounds  more  on  every  car  than  we  got. 

Q.  What  did  you  base  your  judgment  on  as  to  the  amount  of  coal 
you  loaded? — ^A.  Well,  a  man  with  experience  in  the  mines  as  long 
as  I  have 

Q.  How  long? — ^A.  Twenty-six  years — he  pretty  well  knows  when 
he  Toads  a  ton  of  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  coal  was  weighed  at  that  property  at 
Delagua? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How?^ — A.  Some  was  weighed — half  was  weighed  and  half 
wasn't. 
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Q.  Was  it  oil  the  run-of-miiio  basis! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  have  scales  to  weigh  the  coal  on  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wlnr  did  you  say  that  some  wasn't  weighed  and  some  was  ? — ^A. 
Because  1  have  seen  as  high  as  four  or  five  cars  go  over  the  scale  and 
the  weigh  boss — lie  was  down  at  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  there  was 
nobody  in  the  weigh  shack. 

Q.  How  did  the  weigh  boss  make  up  the  correct  amount  of  weight  I — 
A.  When  lie  got  back,  he  picked  up  the  checks  that  was  put  in  the 
check  house,  and  he  would  give  them  whatever  he  felt  like,  I  guess. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  loaded  a  car  which  you  guessed  at  4,000 
pounds  ot  coal  and  the  weigh  boss  had  guessed  it  at  2,000  pounds^ 
which  guess  wont  ? — A.  I  gjuess  his  went. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  complain  of  that  situation  ? — A.  I  told  the  wei^ 
boss  a  couple  of  time  that  the  coal  seemed  to  be  very  light  nowadays, 
and  he  just  laughed  at  me,  that's  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  confirm  your  judgment  as  to  how  much  vou  wore 
short  weighted  on  cars  at  Delagua? — ^A.  I  should  think  about  600 
pounds. 

Q.  Six  hundred  pounds  to  a  car  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  cars  could  a  man  load  in  a  day,  approximately; 
what  is  your  own  experience? — ^A.  Well,  I  loaded  five  cars — about 
five  cars  a  day,  but  I  don't  think  everybody  done  that. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  average  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  average  about 
three  cars  a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  coal  miners  were  loading  coal  at 
Delagua  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  I  do  not,  exactly — I  don't  remember — 
there  were  about  50  working  in  the  mine  where  I  was  working. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  openings  in  the  mine? — ^A.  Yes;  there 
were  four. 

Q.  Taking  out  coal  from  those  openings  and  dumping  it  from  the 
same  tipple? — A.  The  same  tipple;  yes. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  property  at  the  time  of  an  explosion  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?— A.  1910. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  were  killed  at  that  time? — ^A. 
Seventy-nine. 

3.  How  many  men  were  working  in  the  property  then,  loading 
? — ^A.  Well,  I  should  think  close  to  400  men  m  all  of  the  mines. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  How  much  have  you  made  in  a  day — ^in  dollars  and  cents — 
a  day — digging  coal  ?— A.  What  was  that  ? 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  made  digging  coal?— ^A.  Well, 
sometimes  I  have  made  as  h^h  as  $5,  and  then!  nave  not  made  $2.50. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference — did  you  put  in  the  same 
number  of  hours  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  ? — ^A.  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dead 
work  to  be  done,  and  sometimes  a  man  will  have  a  bad  shot,  and  so 
forth. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  amount  of  money  you  ever  made  in  a  month 
dicing  coal  ?— A.  Well,  I  have  made  as  high  as  $160,  I  guess. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  made  that? — ^A.  Well,  I  made  that  right 
down  here  in  Kobinson. 

Q.  Last  year  or  the  year  before  ? — A.  Last  year. 
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Q.  Now,  you  were  complaining  about  the  weighman  giving  short 
weight  of  coal  to  the  man  who  was  working  with  you,  and  that  the 
man  boarding  at  his  house — is  that  it? — ^A.  No;  my  partner  that  I 
had,  when  he  was  boarding  at  the  same  house  as  I  was,  he  got  the 
ame  weights.  Then  he  qmt  and  I  got  another  partner  and  he  wasn't 
boardinc:  there- 


Q.  Then  he  got— ^the  boarder  got  the  extra  amount,  is  that  it 
A.  Yes;  he  got  as  high  as  200  pounds  more  on  each  car. 

Q.  Did  he  take  that  off  of  your  car  or  did  he  make  a  false  weight 
in  favor  of  this  man  ?— A.  Well,  he  must  have  taken  it  some  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  ^ot  it  from  the  other  fellow — whether 
the  other  fellow  was  short  on  his  coal  ? — A.  He  had  the  same  kind  of 
cars. 

Q.  Well,  he  might  have  cheated  the  company,  if  he  was  dishonest, 
witnout  really  robbing  any  other  man? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
that  I  got  my  full  weight  there. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  you  ought  to  have  changed  your  boarding 
house?— A.  If  I  did,  1  wouldn't  get  nothing. 

By  Mr.  Herkington: 

Q.  Who  was  the  weigher  at  the  time  you  were  deprived  on  an 
average  of  600  poimds  on  every  car  of  coal? — A.  I  didn't  say  600 — 
that  was  done  at  Delagua. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  there  that  you  suffered  that  loss  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ?— A.  Delagua. 

Q.  Who  was  the  weigher  at  that  time? — A.  Jennings. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — A.  1910. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Snodgrass  the  superintendent  at  that  time? — ^A.  He 
came  after  Evans — ^Evans  was  the  superintendent  first  and  he  got 
killed  in  the  explosion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Byrnes).  Did  you  caU  their  attention  to  this  over- 
charge of  600  poimds  ? — ^A.  No,  I  did  not — I  told  them  that  the  coal 
was  getting  lighter. 

Q.  What  explanation  did  they  make  to  you  in  regard  to  this  600 
poimds  shortage  in  the  car  of  coal? — A.  They  didn*t  say  anything. 

Q.  Did  they  deny  it  or  admit  it? — A.  They  just  laughed  at  me, 
that  is  all. 

Q.  You  mean  this  man  Jennings  laughed  at  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  report  him  to  the  superintendent? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  stating  about  the  causes  leading  to  this  strike, 
the  failure  to  observe  the  mining  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  committee  which  of  these  laws  were 
being  violated  at  the  time  the  strike  was  called  ? — A.  There  ought 
to  be  a  checkweighman  on  each  tipple. 

.  Q.  Well,  couldnH  you  get  one  under  the  law  by  making  an  applica- 
^n  in  accordance  with  tne  requirements  of  the  statute? — A.  1  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  that  has  ever  been  denied,  since  this 
«w  became  effective,  has  ever  been  denied  on  their  application  for 
^  checkweighman,  and  if  so,  tell  us  what  company  denied  that 
right? — ^A.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  asking  them. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  at  this  point  that  the  new 
law  went  into  effect  some  time  after  the  strike. 
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Mr.  Austin.  The  new  law,  as  I  understand  it,  was  passed  some 
time  prior  to  the  time.  This  checkweighman  law  has  been  in  effect 
some  time. 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  The  new  law  of  1913  went  into  effect  in  October, 
but  there  was  a  law  on  the  statutes  of  1905  on  the  subject  of  check- 
weighman. 

Mr.  Austin.  When  did  this  new  law  go  into  eflFect  ? 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  The  spring  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Austin.  Then  prior  to  this  strike  the  miners  had  knowled^ 
of  this  new  mining  law? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  say  the  checkweighman's  law  has  been  in  effect 
how  long  ? 

Mr.  Costigan.  About  nine  years,  I  think. — about  nine  years. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  complaints  made  to  the  district  attorney, 
either  in  this  coujity  or  the  adjoining  coimty,  against  any  mining 
company  for  failing  to  provide  a  checkweighman,  where  the  miners 
made  application  for  one  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Herrinoton  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  weigh  boss  there  that  you  boarded  with? — ^A. 
John  Williams. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? — A.  I  guess  he  is  working. 

Q.  Where,  in  the  Robinson  mine  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  buddy  that  you  worked  with,  who  didn't  get  the 
same  pay  that  you  got,  and  boarded  at  the  same  place  ? — ^A.  One  was 
named  Harry  Johnson. 

O.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? — ^A.  He  is  standing  right  there 
[uidicating  a  man  standing  in  the  audiencel. 

Q.  What  were  your  two  check  numbers? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  remember  that  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  w^hat  month  it  was  m? — A.  In  August,  I  think. 

Q.  1913?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  boarded  with  Johji  Williams  and  Harry  Johnson 
didn't?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  us-the  check  numbers  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  the 
numbers  now-  -I  got  a  paper  at  home,  and  I  could  get  it  for  you,  I 
think. 

Q.  You  both  worked  in  the  same  room  ? — A.  Yes;  in  the  same  room. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  that  you  got  paid  for  dead  work  and  your  buddy 
did  not,  is  that  true? — A.  No;  we  generally  got  paid,  ii  there  was 
any  fall  or  anytliing  like  that,  we  went  out  and  made  a  kick  to  the 
boss  and  he  told  us  to  clean  it  up  and  he  would  pay  us. 

Q.  Did  you  get  paid  for  your  falls  ? — ^A.  Most  of  them — anything 
that  amounted  to  anything.  If  it  was  a  large  one  we  cleaned  it  up 
and  got  paid  for  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  average  by  the  month,  Mr.  Anderson? — ^A.  I 
don't  know — I  was  there  two  years — I  think  I  should  have  an  average 
of  about  $80  a  month. 

Q.  Were  there  any  parts  of  the  year  you  didn't  work  at  all? — 
A.  Yes,  I  worked  pretty  steady. 

Q.  Winter  and  summer? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  some  weeks  you  were  laid  off  two  or  three  days  for  want  cf 
orders?     A.  Not  very  often. 
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Q.  You  think  you  averaged  $80  a  month  for  the  year  precedmg  the 
first  day  of  September,  1913? — A.  I  believe  I  had,  because  I  had 
about  the  best  work  that  was  down  there. 

Q.  You  had  the  best  work  and  boarded  with  the  weigh  boss  and 
you  got  a  httle  the  best  of  it  all  round,  I  understand  ?^— A.  Yes,  I 
guess  that  is  so. 

Q.  And  your  particular  kick  is  that  the  other  men  didn't  have  as 
good  a  show  as  you  did  ? — ^A.  Well,  if  I  got  paid  for  what  I  done  I 
should  have  a  Uttle  more  too. 

Q.  You  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  conditions  there  ?-A^  No. 

Q.  Now  isn't  it  true  that  the  system  of  paying  for  lump  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  the  best  miners  in  the  ubsiness?  I  mean  do  not  the 
better  miners  make  more  money  than  the  shiftless  and  indifferent 
miners  ? — A.  No,  I  think  it  depends  on  the  coal. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  it  true  that  tne  tendency  in  paying  for  lump  makes 
the  man  more  careful  in  shooting  his  coal — he  uses  a  uttle  less  powder  ? 
A.  Well,  there  is  no  money  in  using  too  much  powder. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  if  it  doesn't  tend  to  make  the  miners  more 
careful  where  you  pay  on  the  lump  basis  than  where  you  pay  on  the 
run  of  mine  basis,  m  shooting  coal— don*t  they  use  less  powder? — A. 
I  don't  know  just  how  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Well,  now,  if  you  were  to  get  paid  on  the  lump  basis,  wouldn't 
you  be  more  careful  in  laying  your  sliot  and  not  use  so  much  powder 
so  you  would  not  shoot  the  coal  to  pieces? — A.  My  experience — I 
always  done  just  as  well  on  the  run  of  mine  basis  as  on  the  lump  basis; 
I  tried  to  shoot  the  coal  just  as  well. 

Q.  I  don't  question  that,  but  there  are  some  miners  who  wouldn't 
be  as  careful  and  particular  as  you  ? — A.  There  are  some  green  hands 
who  don't  understand  it  anyhow. 

Q.  Some  men  are  not  as  particular  as  you  are  in  that  respect  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Does  the  screened  coal  basis  have  the  tendency  to  cause  men 
to  leave  slack  in  the  mines  and  dust,  bringing  on  fire  ? 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  part  of  that. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Well,  I  will  strike  out  the  last  part  of  it. 

Q.  Does  the  screened-coal  basis  have  a  tendency  to  cause  men  to 
leave  slack  in  the  mine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  load  it  out? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Because  you  don't  get  anything  for  the  slack. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  presence  of  slack  in  the  mine  has  any 
tendency  to  bring  on  fires  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  about 
your  earning  capacity  of  something  like  $160  a  month — are  you  on 
strike?— A.  Yes. 

(^.  Did  you  go  on  strike  to  better  the  condition  of  men  generally 
or  just  yourself? — A.  I  would  like  for  everybody  to  get  better  con- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  Herrington: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  fire  in  the  Robinson  mine? — ^A.  No; 
I  never  have. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  coal  is  mined  on  a  lump  basis  theypay 
you  for  loadinj^  out  the  slack — what  price,  do  you  laiow? — A.  Four 
cents,  I  think  it  is. 
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Q.  Fort>  cents? — A.  No;  4  cento  a  ton. 

Q.  You  were  a  machine  man,  weren't  you? — ^A.  Yes — we  got  10 
cente  when  we  dug  it,  10  cents  when  we  dug  it. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  pay  on  a  run-of-mine  basis  per  ton — the 
miners? 

Mr.  Herrinqton.  We  thought  that  we  would  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  would  l&e  the  witness  in  answer,  if  he  can. 

A.  Sixty  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  How  much  for  lump? — A.  $1.10. 

Q.  How  much  for  slack? — ^A.  Ten  cents. 

John  Burke,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath,  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  John  Burko. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  Walsenburg. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  been  a  resident  of  Walsenburg? — A.  Over 
five  years. 

O.  What  has  been  you  business  in  that  time  ? — A.  Driver,  working 
in  trie  mines. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  a  driver,  Mr.  Burke  ? — A.  Oh,  drove  alx 
over  the  country:  out  I  drove  here  the  last  five  years — in  the  Walsen 
Robinson,  Caddell,  and  Cameron. 

Q.  Is  the  proper  description  of  your  occupation  that  of  a  mule 
driver? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  your  experiences  as  a  mule 
driver  in  regard  to  cars  of  coal  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Arthur  Mellow  and  George  Schapp  worked  together.  I  drove 
on  them. 

Q.  Go  right  on. — A.  We  had  heard  that  he  was  a  peddler  all  along, 
and,  to  find  out  for  sure,  I  switched  the  cars.  There  was  a  large  car 
and  a  small  car;  and  I  told  Schapp,  ^'I  am  going  to  switch  those  care 
and  see  what  is  the  difference  in  tne  weight";  and  I  switched  them. 
I  gave  Mellow  the  small  one  and  Schapp  the  large  one.  I  told  him 
the  next  day  I  was  going  to  switch  them  again;  for  him  to  watch  the 
weight,  and  I  switched  them  the  second  time.  The  next  morning, 
when  they  went  to  look  at  their  weight.  Mellow  had  twenty-two  hun- 
dred for  the  small  car;  Schapp  had  ten  hundred  for  the  large  car. 

Q.  It  made  no  difference  which  man  loaded  the  small A.  Mel- 
low got  the  small  car.     That  is  the  reason  I  switched  them;  to  be  sure. 

Q.  I  say,  the  result  was  always  the  same — in  favor  of  one  of  these 
men,  or  in  favor  of  both  of  these  men — whether  they  had  loaded  a 
small  or  a  large  car — they  were  credited  the  same?— A.  Well,  yes: 
Mellow  was  credited.  It  made  no  difference  to  him;  he  was  credited 
anyhow. 

Q.  Where  and  when  did  this  occur? — A.  Robinson. 

Q.  In  what  year? — A.  Let^s  see,  1911. 

Q.  Robinson  mine  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1911?  Are  there  any  other  conditions  which  you  have  known 
about  the  basis  of  complaints  by  the  coal  miners  in  this  county — to 
your  own  knowledge,  now,  not  speaking  from  hearsay? — A.  No,  sir. 
You  see,  I  never  dug  any  coal. 
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Q.  You  didn't  dig  coal? — A.  No;  I  only  drove  a  mule  always. 
You  hear  so  much  ta!k  about  short  weight,  but  I  never  talked — that  is 
only  hearsay. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  You  may  take  the  witness. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

0.  You  sav  you  never  talked  coal.  How  long  have  you  driven  ? — 
A.  That  is  all  I  ever  done  since  the  time  I  trapped. 

(J.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  mine  superintendent  at  the  time 
this  thing  occurred? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? — ^A.  Robert  Graham. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  weigh  boss  ? — ^A.  Why,  John  Williams 
had  been  weigh  boss,  but  I  believe  his  boy  was  sick  in  the  hospital 

Q.  I  want  to  know  who  was  weigh  boss  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  Clarence 
WiDiams. 

Q.  Clarence  WilUams.  At  the  time  of  this  discrepancy  you  spoke 
of?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  You  think  that  was  the  cause  of  the  strike,  don't  you  ? — ^A.  Well, 
it  snould. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  That  is  all. 

C.  H.  CoAN,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath  testified 
as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costioan: 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  and  residence? — ^A.  C.  H.  Coan;  my 
residence  is  Walsenburg. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — ^A.  At  this  time,  lawyer. . 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  section  of  Colorado  ? — 
A.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  county  for  22  years — 23  years  this 
spring, 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business  during  that  time  ? — A.  The  first  20 
years,  farming. 

Q.  In  this  county? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  last  two  you  have  been  practicing  law? — ^A.  The  last 
year,  as  an  attorney  here. 

3.  In  what  section  of  this  county  did  you  farm  ? — A.  In  the  north 
west. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  the  reasons  why  you 
abandoned  farming  and  took  up  the  practice  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  If  that  is  material  to  this  issue 

Chairman  Foster.  I  think  we  would  all  be  interested  in  knowing 
why  a  man  would  quit  farming  to  go  into  the  practice  of  law. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  It  seems  to  me  the  committee  would  take  judicial 
cognizance  of  why  a  man  would  do  that. 

Chairman  Foster.  Let's  hear  the  explanation. 

A.  Simply  because  the  market  for  the  products  that  I  was  raising 
on  the  farm  was  cut  off. 

Q.  Cut  off  in  what  way,  and  by  whom,  if  you  know  ? — A.  It  was  cut 
off — our  products  are  butter,  eggs,  chickens,  and  vegetables. 

Q.  What  was  the  difficulty? —A.  We  had  been  seUing  them  for 
10  years  in  the  coal  camps,  and  then  they  put  in  guards  so  that  we 
couldn't  sell  in  the  coal  camps,  and  shut  us  off. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  No  restriction  upon  the  lawyer's  product,  is  there  ? 

The  WrTNESS.  You  will  pardon  me,  but  I  don't  understand. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  That's  all  right. 

Q.  Mr.  Byrnes  asked  you  if  there  was  any  restriction  on  the  law- 
yer's product.  You  have  talked  about  the  restriction  on  the  farmer's 
product.-- A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Byrnes  wants  to  know  if  there  is  any  restriction  on  the 
lawyer's  product  in  this  county?  -A.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  a 
restriction  on  the  lawyer's  product  in  this  county. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  what  that  is. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  a  combination  we  better  investigate. 

Mr.  IIerrinoton.  That  is  alarming. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  the  facts  as  to  that. — A.  If  a  man 
didn't  vote  with  the  people  here,  he  couldn't  do  any  business. 

Q.  Who  are  the  people  here  to  whom  you  refer  ?  —A.  The  men  in 
power. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  specify  more  particularly  ?  A.  There  is  two 
parties  in  power;  there  is  one  big  party  and  the  other  is  a  small  party. 
The  big  man  is  the  coal  companies,  and  the  other  man  is  the  fellows 
that  do  the  business  here. 

Mr.  Austin.  Tell  us  what  has  become  of  Gov.  C^ostigan's  party — 
you  have  mentioned  two  -  he  has  a  party. 

The  Witness.  This  is  the  remainder  of  it.     [Laughter.]. 

Q.  Maj.  Coan,  you  spoke  about  the  farm  supply  being  cut  oflF; 
did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  anyboay  about  the  reasons 
why  you  could  not  continue  to  sell  your  farm  products  in  the  coal 
camps?  A.  The  only  conversation  I  ever  had  with  anybody  about 
it  was  the  storekeepers  and  the  guards  in  the  camps. 

Q.  What  was  said  by  them  ?  A.  They  told  me  that  I  couldn't  sell 
my  products  there. 

Q.  Did  they  assign  any  reason?  -A.  It  was  their  property,  and  I 
had  no  rights  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  attitude  was  taken  toward 
other  farmers  ?    A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  In  this  section  of  the  county?  -A.  There  is  a  canyon  there 
6  miles  long;  the  people  were  doing  that  kind  of  business. 

Q.  At  what  properties  were  you  selling  your  farm  products? — A. 
Anywhere  from  here  to  14  miles  west. 

Q.  For  a  period  of  how  many  years  prior  to  this  order?-  A.  Ten 
years. 

Q.  ('an  you  name  the  companies  working  in  those  canyons? — 
A.  Well,  I  couldn't.  I  don't  know  the  different  companies  any  more 
than  this 

Q.  Name  some  of  them. — ^A.  Pictou  company  that  is  the  C.  F. 
&  1.;  and  there  was  a  Toltec,  and  then  there  was  another  one-  a  little 
mine  in  there  that  went  out  of  business;  then  there  was  still  another 
that  went  out  of  business;  then  there  was  the  Maitland. 

Q.  Was  the  Maitland  one  of  them?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Maitland; 
then  the  Big  P^our. 

Q.  The  Maitland  is  now  the  Victor-American  Fuel  C^o.,  is  it  not?— 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  has  been  for  the  last  two  years  or  more  ?  A.  I  think  it  has 
been  longer  than  that.     I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  year  you  had  this  difficulty  with  your 
farm  proaucts? — A.  It  commenced  right  after  the  last  strike — that 
is,  10  years  ago. 
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Q.  When  did  it  become  acute  and  prohibited? — A.  Ever  since 
that  time. 

Q.  I  mean,  about  your  not  being  able  to  sell  your  farm  products  ?  — 
A.  Ever  since  that  tmie;  they  put  the  guards  immediately  after  they 
went  to  work  again,  after  the  first  strike,  9  or  10  years  ago. 

Q.  And  it  was  after  you  had  contended  with  these  difficulties  for 
some  time  that  you  left,  the  farm  and  took  up  the  practice  of  law, 
was  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  understand  me  to  say,  we  did  sell  some 
things  in  the  camp  after  that,  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

Q.  Mr.  Austin,  of  the  committee,  expressed  curiosity  as  to  your 
political  association.  Have  you  ever  haa  any  experience  in  the  pontics 
of  this  county,  going  to  show  what  forces  have  controlled  it? —A. 
I  have  had  ever  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  any  facts  coming  within  your  own 
knowledge — not  of  a  hearsay  character  tending  to  show  the  control 
of  politics  in  Huerfano  County  ?— A.  Why,  not  until  last  fall,  coming 
under  my  own  observation. 

Q.  Well,  state  what  came  under  your  observation. — A.  Last  fall 
I  took  the  field  for  the  boys.  There  was  places  that  we  were  not 
permitted  to  speak. 

Q.  What  places — or  some  of  them? — A.  Sunnyside  wns  one. 

Q.  What  company  controls  that  camp  ?  —A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 
I  know  the  man  Strong;  I  don't  know  what  company  it  is.  I  know 
Mr.  Strong. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others?  -A.  There  was  other  places  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  that  our  bill  posters  said  that  they 
couldn't  have  room;  that  is  aU  I  know  of  it. 

Q.  That  was  simply  reported  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Did  they  object  to  the  quaUty  of  the  speeches 
you  were  making  ? 

The  Witness.  They  never  did,  sir.  They  were  RepubUcans, 
though. 

Mr.  Austin.  RepubUcan  speeches  ? 

The  Wftness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austin.  This  is  a  RepubUcan  county,  is  it  not? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  good  old  Lincoln  Republican  speeches 
I  was  making. 

Chairman  Toster.  Not  many  of  that  kind  left,  are  there  ? 

The  WrrNEsa.  Yes,  sir;  lots  of  them. 

O.  Did  you  say  you  were  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Republicans  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  behalf  of  what?— A.  I  was  speakmg  in  behalf  of  law  and 
order;  no  particular  party. 

Q.  Was  there  anv  discussion  in  your  campaign  of  the  political 
forces  controlling  this  coimty,  by  yourself,  or  the  men  associated 
with  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  With  whom  were  you  associated  in  that  campaign,  or  any  part 
of  it  ? — ^A.  Several  parties. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  of  them  ? — A.  I  can. 

Q.  Name  them. — ^A.  I  was  with  Joe  Patterson  and  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Northcutt. 

Q.  Judge  Northcutt,  who  sits  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  table 
from  me?— A.  I  think  he  is  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  Bybnes.  Were  you  and  the  judge  making  speeches  for  law 
and  order? 

The  Witness.  He  was,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  about  you — you  were  the  same  ? 

The  Witness.  I  was  with  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Costiqan.)  Will  you  please  state  anything:  you  may 
have  heard  Judge  Northcutt  say  in  that  campaign,  publicly,  as  to 
conditions  in  Huerfano  Coimty  ?— A.  I  heard  him  say 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  Wait  a  moment.  I  object  on  behalf  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  to  statements  that  Judge  Northcutt  may 
have  made,  because  he  does  not  bind  the  company;  at  that  time  he 
was  not  attorney  for  them,  and  if  Judge  Northcutt  wants  to  testify, 
let  him  testify. 

Chairman  Foster.  What  was  the  question? 

(Last  question  read.) 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  My  position  is  this 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Was  the  judge  sworn  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  No. 

Chairman  Foster.  I  believe  I  would  leave  that  out. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  the  fact 
entered  of  record,  if  possible,  the  fact  that  Judge  Northcutt  was  not 
attomejr  for  the  companies  at  that  time,  is  something  that  prevents 
his  makmg  the  plea  of  an  attomey^s  privilege.  He  was  then  speak- 
ing as  a  citizen  of  this  section  of  (Colorado,  and  we  feel,  without 
bemg  in  any  way  insistent  in  the  matter,  that  the  witness  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  'exi)lain  political  conditions  in  this  preliminary  way 
and  then  give  his  judgment  to  the  committee  as  to  the  truth  of  such 
reports. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  Now,  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  it  is  either  a 
declaration  against  interest,  or  it  is  a  substantive  fact,  to  prove  the 
conditions;  what  Judge  Northcutt  said  does  not  tend  to  prove  the 
substantive  fact.  It  is  just  like  hearsay.  If  you  want  Judge  North- 
cutt sworn,  let  him  say  what  the  conditions  were.  If  this  man 
wants  to  state  the  conditions,  let  him  say  so.  He  can  not  prove  the 
substantive  fact  by  what  he  heard  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  say 
throughout  the  country.  I  think  that,  as  a  legal  proposition,  is  well 
taken. 

Mr.  Austin,  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  have  already  sub- 
mitted the  judge's  speech.     Is  there  anything  new  ? 

Mr.  CoSTiOAN.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Austin,  nor  do  I  know  that  the 
committee  will  permanently  retain  that  speech  in  the  records  of  this 
proceeding.  If  I  were  sure  that  the  committee  would  retain  the 
eloquent  and  able  address  of  Judge  Northcutt,  which  has  already 
come  into  our  record,  I  should  be  glad  to  waive  this  line  of  inquiry; 
otherwise,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  some  record— state- 
ment from  one  who  knows. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  thinks  that — everybody  has  read 
the  speech  of  Judge  Northcutt,  and  the  Qiair  thinks  that  you  better 
witharaw  that  question. 

Mr.  Costigan.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  chairman, 
the  question  will  be  withdrawn. 

Q.  Can  you,  speaking  of  your  own  knowledge,  Maj.  Coan,  tell  the 
committee  what  the  facts  are  as  to  the  political  control  of  Huerfano 
Coimty,  within  your  knowledge? — A.  It  has  been  controlled  by  the 
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same  set  of  men  for  the  last  12  years — same  officers.  I  think  that 
perha^  there  has  been  one  change  of  one  man. 

Q.  To  what  set  of  men  do  you  i-efer — you  say  it  has  been  con- 
trolled by  the  same  set  of  men  ?— A.  The  same  sheriff,  the  same  treas- 
urer, the  same  county  judge,  the  same  county  commissioners;  in  fact, 
each  and  every  officer  in  the  county. 

Q.  Who  has  the  sheriff  been? — A.  Mr.  Farr. 

Q.  Mr.  Jeff  Farr  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  the  treasurer  ? — A.  Andrew  Dick. 

Q.  Who  the  county  commissioners  ? — A.  There  has  .been  three  of 
them;  there  is  Mr.  Smith — R.  L.  Smith — Mr.  Bustos,  and  Mr. 
McDonald. 

Q.  These  gentlemen  have  been  elected  by  popular  vote,  have 
thev? — ^A.  They  have  been  elected. 

Q.  Why  do  you  qualify  your  answer  to  the  que-stion  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  He  didn't  qualify  it. 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  do  otherwise. 

Q.  What  are  the  facts.  Major?  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what 
the  facts  are  ? — ^A.  The  facts  are  that  there  is  precincts  in  the  county 
that  there  has  never  been  more  than  one  or  two  Democratic  votes 
cast,  and  the  other  places 

Q.  Did  you  say  ''cast''  or  *' counted"  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  'Tast"  is  what  he  said. 

A.  Well,  I  will  say  *'cast"  and  "counted.'' 

Q.  Please  go  on,  Major. — A.  There  is  other  i)laces  in  the  county 
where  there  has  been  a  count  made  of  the  men  in  the  camp — of  the 
people  in  the  camp — and  when  the  votes  was  counted  they  ran  up 
rrom  50  to  100  votes  more  than  there  was  people  in  the  camp. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  cases  of  actual  interference  with  the 
free  will  of  voters  on  election  day,  or  at,  or  in  the  course  of  regis- 
tration?— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  have,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  lived 
up  in  the  mountains,  where  there  was  only  40 — 30  or  40 — ^voters,  and 
everything  had  been  conducted  straight  up  there,  and  I  have  only 
voted  twice  since  that  time — since  our  precinct  was  taken  away 
from  us. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  your  precinct  was  taken 
awajr  from  you? — A.  AccidentJy  it  went  Democratic,  and  the  next 
election  we  had  to  go  12  or  14  miles  to  vote. 

Q.  To  vote  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cnairman  Foster.  Did  they  move  it  to  a  place  where  there  were 
more  voters  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Foster.  Moved  the  precinct  where  there  were  more 
voters 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Foster.  Than  there  wore  before  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  precinct  changed,  if  you  know? — A.  They  just 
simply  abolished  it,  and  put  us  down  below. 

Q.  Was  that  done  by  the  action  of  the  county  commissioners? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  specific  facts — riot  speaking  from  hearsay, 
now — to  which  you  can  direct  the  attention  ol  the  committee,  bear- 
ing upon  the  control  of  the  poUtics  or  the  pubUc  officials  of  Huerfano 
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County  by  the  large  companies  or  coal  companies  of  this  comity 
A.  Not  outside  of  that.     I  have  one  matter  that  I  desire  to  bring 
before  the  committee,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee 

Mr.  Austin.  What  was  your  answer  to  that  question? 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  other — ^no  direct  knowledge,  because  I 
have  not  been  in  this  part  down  here.     Whore  I  have  been 

By  Mr.  Austin: 
Q.  Ijet  me  ask  you  a  few  questions. — A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  Have  you  always  had  an  honest  election  where  you  voted 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  and  do  you  know  anything  about  this  alleged 
stuffing  of  the  ballot  box  in  the  mining  camp  where  you  say  they 
returned  more  votes  than  they  had  people  living  in  the  camp?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  hearsay  ? — ^A.  That  was  hearsay,  but  it  comes  from  men 
that  counted  the  votes. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  vote  was  counted  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  under  the  Colorado  law,  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  are  both  given  representation  in  the  appointment  of  judges 
and  clerks,  are  they  not  ? — A.  The  statute  says  so. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  chairmen  of  the  respective  party  committees  submits 
a  list  of  names  from  which  the  judges  and  clerks  must  be  selected, 
imder  the  Colorado  statute? — ^A.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  committee — 
there  is  a  eoininittee — that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  shall  fur- 
nish a  list  of  these  names. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  it  is  then  a  fact  that  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners should  appoint  or  select  one  or  two  judges  of  election  from 
those  lists;  but  the  fact  is,  they  don't  do  it. 

Q.  Name  an  instance. — A.  Every  year  since  I  have  lived  here — 
22  years,  sir. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  Every  year  since  I  have  lived  here,  22  years. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  your  precinct? — A.  In  our  precinct  we  always 
had  good  straight  Republicans — three  of  them. 

Chairman  Foster.  Three  what? 

The  Witness.  Good,  straight  Republicans. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Now,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  county  elected  these 
county  officials,  dia  they  not? — A.  I  can  not  answer  the  question. 

Q.  You  can  not  answer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  Republican  majority  in  this  county  ? — A.  It  varies. 

Q.  Well,  lowest  and  highest  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  has  been  about  sixteen 
hundred. 

Q.  About  sixteen  hundred? — A.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  intimidation  in  this  county? — A.  Not 
where  I  was;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  fact  that  at  certain  precincts  in  this  coimty, 
there  was  only  one  Democratic  vote  returned. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  live  in  East  Tennessee,  and  I  know  of  a  single  district 
where  129  Republican  votes  were  cast,  and  one  Democratic  vote  cast, 
and  there  never  was  any  question  about  that  being  an  honest  election; 
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just  simply  one  Democrat  living  in  that  precinct.  Now,  can  it  be 
there  is  a  similar  case  here  in  this  county  ?— A.  I  don't  know.  If  I 
had  been  there  I  could  have  told  you. 

Q.  These  men  are  nominated — these  men  who  fill  these  county 
offices — were  nominated  in  a  Republican  convention  or  primaries  by  a 
majoritv  vote,  were  they  not?— A.  No,  sir. 
j.  They  were  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

j.  Then  they  were  nominated  by  a  plurality? — A.  They  were 
nominated  by  a  few  men  that  got  together  and  pjut  them  up. 

Q.  And  elected  by  the  people  in  a  regular  election  ? — ^A.  Sure. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  fraudulent  election  in  Denver? — ^A. 
Denver  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  anything  else  until  the 
last  one. 

Q.  Well,  I  heard  a  State  official  living  in  Denver  complain  that  there 
was  no  republican  form  of  government  in  this  county.  Now,  what 
do  vou  thmk  about  the  political  conditions  in  this  county  compared 
witn  the  political  conditions  in  Denver  County,  where  he  lived? — ^A 
I  think  they  are  about  the  same. 

(J-  About  the  same.  Did  jou  ever  know  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
beiujg  elected  from  this  district  by  stuffing  the  ballot  box,  and  he 
declmed  his  seat  when  he  went  to  Washmgton? — ^A.  His  name,  I 
believe — he  is  in  your  Senate — Honest  John. 

Q.  Was  he  elected  from  Denver  ? — A.  He  was  elected  from  Denver^ 
ana  he  was  elected  from  other  places. 

Q.  In  that  election  there  was  no  complaint  or  no  charge  or  intima- 
tion that  the  ballot  boxes  were  stuflFed  m  this  county  in  his  interest, 
was  there  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  This  county  did  not  vote  for  him.  He  was  in  the 
first  district. 

Mr.  Austin.  He  was  in  the  Denver  district? 

Mr.  Costigan.  Denver  and  northern  Colorada  district. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  of  any  miner  in  this  county  that  was  ever  forced 
or  compelled  to  vote  agamst  his  wishes  or  choice  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion?— A.  You  have  asked  the  question,  and  I  have  to  answer  it. 
I  have  a  son-in-law  that  was  a  miner;  he  was  working  for  the  C.  F. 
&  I.  Co.,  at  Pictou :  his  brother-in-law  was  pit  boss,  and  he  went  to 
him  and  he  says,  '*1  want  you  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket,'* 

Mr.  Herrington  (interrupting).  Well,  now 

A.  (Continuing.)  I  will  state  the  instance 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Why  not  put  the  parties  on  the  stand  ?  He  is 
telling  what  he  heard. 

A.  I  know  the  circumstances,  and  when  I  come— ^^ — 

Mr.  Austin.  TWs  committee  has  not  been  admitting  hearsay,  but 
I  am  willing  to  hear  it. 

(The  other  members  of  the  committee  assenting.) 

A.  (Continuing.)  And  he  says,  ''I  can't  do  it,''  and  he  persuaded 
him  until  he  says  to  him,  he  says,  "You  will  have  it  to  do."  They 
didn't  go  to  the  polls  and  vote — my  daughter  nor  he,  either  one.  When 
the  election  was  over  he  was  taken  out  of  a  good  room  that  he  had, 
and  put  into  a  room  where  he  couldn't  make  his  board;  and  when  I 
heard  of  it  I  took  my  team  and  came  down  and  took  him  home,  and 
he  has  been  there  ever  since;  he  never  has  been  in  the  mine  since. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  mine  was  that  ? 
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The  Witness.  That  was  the  pit  boss. 

Q.  What  pit  boss  was  it,  what  year? — A.  I  don't  know  who  tiie 
pit  boss  was;  I  don't  know  anythmg  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  tlie  year? — A.  I  do  not.     I  can  get  the  man. 

Q.  Was  that  before  you  went  into  the  practice  of  the  law,  or  when 
you  were  fanning?— A.  I  had  been  in  the  practice  of  the  law  before 
that,  but  it  was  when  I  was  on  the  farm. 

Q.  Was  it  during  the  last  election? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  several 
years  ago. 

Q.  How  many  i — A.  Several  years  ago. 

Q.  Seven  ? — A.  Several. 

Q.  Several^- -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRTHcrTT.  It  may  be  barred  by  the  statute? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  don't  think  anything  is  barred  in  Colorado  under 
the  statute. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases? — A.  I  paid  no  attention  to 
any  other  case. 

Q.  Tliat  is  the  only  one? — A.  I  am  simply  interested  in  that  be- 
cause he  Ls  my  son-in-law. 

Q.  That  would  not  have  affected  the  result  in  this  county  ? — A.  Not 
very  much — not  if  it  had  been  100  or  200. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  grievance  against  any  of  the  comity 
officials? — A.  Not  a  tiling  in  the  world.  They  are  all  my  friendsi 
everyone  of  them. 

Q.  Are  they  faithful  and  popular  officials  ? — A.  (\it  out  one  word. 

Q.  How? — A.  Cut  out  one  word.  (Xit  out  the  word  ''faithful," 
and  I  will  answer  it. 

Q.  Are  they  among  the  average  of  Colorado  county  officials  ? — ^A.  I 
don*t  know.  I  don't  know  anything  about  any  county  in  Colorado 
except  Pueblo  County  and  this. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  them  as  a  pubhc  citizen? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
as  a  pubUc  citizen,  yes,  sir;  but  not  as  pubUc  officers. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  had  a  statement  vou  desired  to  make  to  the 
committee  about  some  case ^A.  In  relation  to  the  militia. 

Q.  Please  go  ahead,  if  the  conmiittee  cares  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  NoRTHCLTT.  On  this  proposition  I  want  to  object  to  it,  unless 
it  pertains  specifically  to  an  illegal  arrest,  by  the  committee — ^we 
might  say  by  an  arrest,  and  the  committee  will  determine  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  legal. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  don^t  know  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  have  not 
talked  with  Maj.  Coan  about  it,  and  he  must  answer  for  himself. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Understand,  I  am  making  this  objection  not  for 
the  miUtia,  not  on  behalf  of  the  miUtia,  but  sunply  to  save  the  time. 
If  you  are  going  into  all  the  alleged  crimes  of  the  miUtia,  we  are  sim- 
ply wasting  the  time  of  this  committee. 

(By  order  of  the  committee  further  coUoquy  was  not  reported, 
and  the  committee  then  proceeded  with  other  matters.) 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  personally  come  upon  a  case  in  which  property 
belonging  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  was  assessed  far 
in  excess  of  its  value  ? — A.  I  have  a  matter  in  charge  now. 

Q.  Can  you  state  that  to  the  committee  ? — I  thint  so. 
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Q.  What  was  it? — ^A.  A  lot  that  they  bought  and  paid  $100  for 
that  was  assessed  $1,400. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  This  last  fall,  they  bought  it. 

Q.  Approximately  $1,400? — ^A.  That  is,  I  tnink,  the  amount  which 
it  was  assessed  at,  and  they  paid  $100  for  it. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Ajre  you  acquainted  with  the  values  where  this  lot  was  situ- 
ated ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  was  the  value  of  the  lot? — A.  I  would 
say  $100  would  be  a  big  price. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  What  explanation  was  made  for  this  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  i)roperty? — A.  There  has  been  no  explanation 
made  yet. 

Q.  Did  the  assessor  tell  the  owners  of  the  property — give  them 
any  reason  for  doing  it  ?— A.  He  has  not  yet.     We  nave  asKed  for  it. 

Q.  Was  it  a  mistake  or  done  purposely? — A.  It  may  be  a  mis- 
take, but  we  can  get  no  reply. 

By  Mr.  Btbnes  : 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  assessments  ? — A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  assessments? — A.  The  assessor,  I  believe,  fixes 
the  vdue. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — A.  HLs  name  is  P.  L.  Sanchez. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  who  fixes  the  value  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  have  talked  to  him  about 
it  I—A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  to  him  about  it?— A.  I  have  not.  It  is 
simply  out  of  his  hands  and  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  county 
eommissioners,  and  they  are  the  people  we  have  to  go  to,  and  they 
have  not  been  in  session. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Are  you  the  attorney  to  present  that  matter  to  the  board  of 
county  commissioners? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Sanchez  been  in  public  office  for  some  years  in  this 
county? — A.  He  has  been  in  office  so  long  I  have  forgotten  how 
long.     It  has  been  14  or  15  years. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Have  you  a  remedy  before  the  county  court?  -A.  We  have  a 
remedy  before  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

Q.  You  haven't  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  ai)ply  for  that  rem- 
edy?—A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  corrected  when  the  time  comes, 
have  you? — A.  I  can't  say.     I  hope  so. 

Q.  Aren't  thev  in  the  habit  of  correcting  injustices  of  that  kind? — 
A.  Sometimes  they  are. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  stricken  from  the  record. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Costigan,  do  you  think  that  ought  to  stay  in 
the  record  ? 

Mr.  Costigan.  It  is  immaterial — whatever  the  committee  desires, 
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Mr.  Sutherland.  Do  you  claim;  Mr.  Costigan,  that  it  has  any 
place  in  this  investigation  ? 

Mr.  CosTiQAN.  Just  as  the  committee  please.  I  think  it  comes 
within  the  pohtical  control  of  this  section  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  NoRTHOUTT.  It  is  entirely  too  remote  to  come  .within  this 
investigation. 

Mr.  Evans.  If  redress  had  already  been  denied^  I  think  it  oug^t 
to  go  in;  but  the  matter  not  ha\ing  been  determmed,  and  the  wiir- 
ness  saying  he  doesn't  know  whether  it  is  a  mistake,  I  don't  know. 
It  is  a  circumstance  which  is  not  supported  by  anything  else. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  will  leave  it  to  the  committee. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Is  there  any  general  complaint  here  that  property  is  not  assessed 
equally  because  oi  its  ownership? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is. 

Q.  Well,  who  gets  the  better  of  the  proposition  in  the  assessment, 
as  you  unaerstand  it  ? — ^A.  Well,  this  year  I  understand  that  they  are 
all  kicking — everybody.  Sometimes  the  Democrats  get  it  in  the  neck 
and  sometimes  the  Republicans  get  it  in  the  neck. 

Q.  Everything  that  I  take  hold  of  out  here  seems  to  run  into 

SoUtics.  Where  I  came  from  we  have  Democrats  and  we  have 
lepubUcans,  and  we  don't  care  what  their  poUtics  are.  Now,  can't 
we  treat  this  proposition  in  regard  to  their  politics — treat  the  situa- 
tion as  it  actually  is  out  here?  Is  the  C.  F.  &  I.  assessed  the  same  as 
other  people? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  tne  Victor- American  assessed  upon  the  same  basis  as  other 
people? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  assessed  upon  the  same  basis 
as  other  people ?-^A.  No,  sir;  none  of  them. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  to  what  extent,  to  your  knowledge,  they 
are  not,  and  whv  ? — A.  That  would  be  impossible,  because  it  is  too 
large  for  my  brain,  but  I  can  give  you  assessment  and  assessment. 
The  records  are  here  and  the  records  will  show  for  themselves. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  The  records  wouldn't  show  why  it  was  done,  would  they? — 
A.  I  can't  tell  why  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Even  if  you  had  the  records  you  would  have  to 
know  the  actual  value  of  the  property.     It  is  an  endless  job. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  about  the  officers  of  this  county  being 
popular,  but  you  wouldn't  venture  an  opinion  then  about  them  being 
faithful  to  their  trust,  as  I  understood;  is  that  correct?— A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  think  the  question  was  faithful  and  competent. 

Mr.  CosTiQAN.  Efficient. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  it  was  popular. 

Mr.  Herrington.  He  struck  out  the  word  faithful. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Left  the  word  efficient  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  knew  the  word  ''faithful"  was  struck  out. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Do  you  understajid  that  the  officers,  or  any  officers,  holding 
office  in  Huerfano  County  are  under  the  domination  and  control  oi 
any  industrial  concern  in  this  State? — ^A.  It  has  been  understood 
80  ever  since  I  have  been  here — 21  or  22  years. 
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Q.  Who  do  you  understand  controls  them  ^--A.  Why,  the  C.  F.  & 
I.  Co. 

Q.  The  C.  F.  &  I.  Co.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  it  is  hard  to  just 
state  the  facts. 

Q.  But  that  is  your  understanding  as  a  citizen  here?-  A.  That  is 
the  general  understanding  in  the  county. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  C.  F.  &  I.  Co.  take  a  hand  in 
politics  when  these  people  are  elected  from  year  to  year  ? — A.  It  cer- 
tainly b. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  How  is  that  control  manifested who  is  the  agent?     A.  Well, 

the  agents — I  wouldn't  say  the  agent 

Q.  Speak  out,  we  want  the  facts.  -A.  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything, 
and  I  want  to  be  right.  You  asked  me  who  is  the  agent.  There  are 
several  agents.  The  various  pit  bosses  and  supenntendents  of  the 
various  coal  companies  in  the  county,  together  with  the  sheriff  of 
our  county  and  one  Juan  de  Dios  Montez.  Now,  T  can't  tell  you 
how  it  works. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  -A.  Men  were  arrested — 
have  been  arrested  on  trumped-up  charges;  then  placed  under 
bonds  for  their  appearance  in  court,  charged  \vith  a  criminal  offense 
and  then  it  has  been  said  to  them :  ' '  Now,  you  and  your  family  go 
down  the  Une  for  us  or  we  will  cinch  that  boy,''  ancl  when  election 
comes  on  every  member  of  the  family  goes  down  the  Une. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Major,  give  us  more  of  the  names.  We  may  wish  to  call  them 
in. — ^A.  I  will  have  to  go  to  the  records,  because  I  don't  know  but 
two  or  three  different  cases. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  one? — A.  I  will  get  you  the  record  and 
show  you  one  name. 

Q.  1  haven't  time  to  look  at  the  records. — A.  It  is  not  in  my 
mind — the  name.     I  will  get  it  aiul  bring  it  in  here. 

Q.  Don't  brine  it  in  unless  you  know  the  name.-  A.  Well,  the 
record  contains  tne  names,  but  my  brain  does  not. 

Q.  You  defended  a  man  for  murder,  didn't  you  ?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  defend  a  man  for  murder;  he  wasn't  charged  with  murder. 

Q.  Then  you  ought  to  be  able  to  give  us  the  names  that  would 
determine  that  point? — A.  I  will  be  ahle  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  wUl  ask  the  witness  to  bring  in  the  name«s 
after  he  leaves  the  stand. 

Mr.  NoRTiiciTTT.  He  can  take  any  particular  criminal  case  and 
say  ''this  man  was  arrested  in  order  to  intimidate  him  into  voting  a 
certain  ticket."  We  deny  that  and  then  we  have  got  to  go  into  the 
facts  and  show  what  the  truth  is  for  the  arrest;  \\^ether  or  not  the 
party  is  really  guilty  of  the  crime;  so  you  can  see  where  we  are 
going  to  land."    1  think  the  testimony  ought  to  be  stricken. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  inclined,  for  my  part,  to  let  this  thing  spread  a 
little  bit. 

Mr.  Austin.  Then  we  will  take  a  long  stay  here. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  you  fellows  are  wilHng  to  stay  six  montlis,  and 
I  am  satisfied  to  stay  with  you. 
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By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers nere  are  under  the  influence  and  domination  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.  and  the  combination  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and 
some  of  the  other  coal  operators  in  this  county  ? 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  I  might  suggest  to  the  chairman  that  if  you  go 
into  that  you  can  bring  a  halia  dozen  witnesses  who  will  say  that 
that  is  their  understanmng,  and  you  can  bring  a  hundred  others  who 
will  say  that  they  don't  know  anything  of  the  kind,  and  by  cro^ 
examination  we  can  show  why  these  follows  entertain  the  opinion 
that  they  have  had. 

Chairman  Foster.  If  it  is  left  to  the  Chair,  he  will  say  that  the 
examination  of  tliis  witness  should  be  confined  to  matters  of  his  own 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Evans.  Very  well,  then,  I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  that  the  condition  here  amounts 
to  the  deprivation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this 
county  ? 

The  Witness.  I  certainly  do. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  State  specifically  what  you  know  that  tends  to  confirm  that 
belief. — A.  Simply  because  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  have 
their  votes  counted  properly. 

Chairman  Foster.  Do  you  know  that  ? 

The  Witness.  That  is  my  opinion. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  specific  instance  that  tends  to  substantiate  that  ? 
That  may  be,  so  far  as  the  committee  knows,  just  a  surmise  on  your 
part.  Unless  you  can  substantiate  it  we  can  not  take  anjr  notice  of 
it. — A.  One  incident,  where  the  clerk  of  the  county  was  instructed 
to  appear  in  Denver  on  a  contested  election  with  the  ballot  box  and 
the  votes,  and  when  he  got  there  there  was  no  votes  in  the  ballot  box. 

Q.  Colorado  has  not  been  the  only  State  where  there  have  been 
election  irregularities  at  one  time  or  another.  I  don't  beUeve  that 
would  be  sumcient  unless  you  have  got  the  specific  instances  and 
are  prepared  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  want  to  move  to  strike  out  all  reference  to  the  assess- 
ments on  the  same  ground  that  I  have  related  in  regard  to  the  politi- 
cal conditions  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  no  right  to  come  in  and  investigate  the  valuations  upon  which 
property  is  assessed  in  any  county  of  a  sovereign  State. 

Mr.  Costioan.  Our  attitude  on  that  is  that  these  conditions  and 
allied  conditions  are  elements  in  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  present 
strike  which  the  committee  is  bound  to  investigate.  We  are  not 
insistent  on  that  portion  of  the  record  remaining  in. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Wlien  was  this  assessment  made  ? 

The  Witness.  Last  spring-  since  last  spring. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  single  miner  in  this  district  had  that  assessment 
in  his  mind  when  he  decided  to  strike  ? — A.  I  don't  think  any  of  them 
knew  anything  about  it. 
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ChaiTman  Foster.  Then  it  would  not  be  a  matter  leading  up  to 
the  strike. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  It  would  be  an  illustration  of  the  political  domina- 
tion in  this  section  of  the  State  against  which  men  industrially  and 
men  economically  bound  down  particularly  have  been  protesting 
against  every  year. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions,  but  if  the 
pohtical  domination  is  struck  out  it  will  limit  the  questions  very 
materiaUy. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  committee  thinks  that  the  matter  of  assess- 
ments— unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has  some  direct  connection — 
that  we  ought  not  to  go  into  it.  If  we  do,  we  would  have  to  bring 
in  all  of  the  county  omcers.  As  to  the  matter  of  the  assessment,  the 
record  will  be  stricken. 

By  Mr.  Costiqan  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  portion  of  Colorado  spoken  of  as  the 
kingdom  of  Jeff  Farr  ? 
MT.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  objcct  to  that. 
A.  I  certainly  have. 
Q.  What  portion  ? — ^A.  Huerfano  County. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Billy  Green's  ward  in  Denver  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  McAlpine  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  about  Conejos  County? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Aren't  you  the  one  who  denominated  this  the  kingdom  of  Jeflf 
Farr? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  speak  of  it  except  yourself? — ^A.  I 
heard  you  speak  of  it,  I  thmk^-I  think  I  heard  you  say  more  things 
about  it  last  fall  than  I  ever  heard  anybody  else  say.  That  is  when 
you  were  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  what  was  the  number  in  your  precmct  before  it 
was  bumped?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that;  I  think  23.  I  am  not 
sure.     I  can  tell  you  where  it  was  and  I  can  tell  you  the  name  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  there  in  it? — A.  The  last  election  that 
was  held  there,  I  think  there  were  33  votes 

Q.  A  great  many  of  them  moved  away  after  that? — ^A.  Wait  a 
minute.  I  will  tell  you — 33  votes  that  voted  there;  16  votes  that 
went  down  to  the  lower  precinct  and  voted  there,  so  that  would  make 
about  49  votes  in  the  precinct. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  them  moved  away,  didn't  they? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  majority ^A.  That  is  only  after  they  shut  us  off 

Q.  And  a  vast  majority  could  vote  as  conveniently  down  at  the 
other  polling  place  ? — A.  No, 

Q.  Now.  tell  us  who  it  was  that  stopped  you  from  peddling  in  the 
camps?— A.  I  don't  know  who  the  marshal  was;  I  don't  remember 
his  name — all  of  the  camps. 

Q.  Can  not  you  give  the  name  of  the  party? — ^A.  No,  sir;  because 
1  paid  no  attention. 

Q.  Well,  give  the  time  of  the  year. — ^A.  Immediately  after  the 
last  strike — after  they  had  gone  back  to  work. 

Q.  1904?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  it  since  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  have 
been  stopped.     TTie  way  I  have  done  since  that,  I  have  come  in  aad 
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gone  to  the  stores,  and  if  I  had  a  load  of  potatoes  or  butter  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  I  would  go  to  the  store  and  ask  them  if  they  would 
buy  it  and  they  would  tell  me  no,  and  I  would  ask  permission  to 
peddle  it,  and  they  would  say  that  I  could  not  peddle  it,  and  then  I 
would  drive  to  Walsenburg. 

Q.  That  was  the  company  store  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  mines  are  out  just  a  few  miles? — ^A.  Why,  they  extend 
14  miles  out. 

Q.  At  Pictou,  of  which  you  have  spoken A.  That  is  about 

2  miles. 

Q.  And  Maitland  is  just  the  other  side? — A.  About  a  mile;  prob- 
ably a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  Now,  yoiu"  market  here  never  was  cut  oflF,  was  it  ? — A.  We  were 
handicapped  because  we  had  to  compete  with  the  wholesale  deal^s. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  you  began  raising  crops  up  there  about  23  years 
ago,  you  told  me  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time  how  many  mines  were  there  operating  in  Huerfano 
County? — A.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  know  of  none  except  Pictou 
and  Maitland.  Maitland  started  after  I  came  here,  and  then  there 
was  another  little  one  - 1  think  they  called  it  the  Monkey;  and  then 
there  was  another  on  this  side  of  Hogback;  that  is  shut  down  now  and 
consolidated,  I  understand,  with  the  Maitland. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  went  up  there  the  mining  population  of  Huer- 
fano County  was  very  small  compared  with  what  it  is  now? — ^A.  It 
certainly  was,  compared  with  what  it  is  now. 
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sold  there  for  five  or  six  or  eight  years  without  any 

Q.  You  told  the  committee  that  you  returned  to  practice  because 
the  market  was  cut  oflF  for  yoiu*  farm  products  ? — A.  Yes;  I  could  not 
make  a  living. 

Q.  Now,  you  went  to  the  farm  on  account  of  your  health  ? — ^A.  I 
will  be  perfectly  plain  with  you.  My  health  was  bully,  but  I  made  an 
ass  of  myself  and  drank  too  much  ana  I  went  there  on  account  of  drink, 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  health.  Now,  you  have  been  desirous 
of  returning  to  the  practice  for  a  niimber  of  years  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  would 
rather  be  back  on  my  farm  now;  if  I  could  sell  my  produce  in  the 
camps  I  should  be  there. 

Q.  Didn't  you,  about  9  or  10  years  ago,  come  into  Walsenburg  and 
investigate  conditions  preparatory  to  returning  to  the  practice  ? — A.  I 
came  in  here  when  Henry  Hunter 

Q.  You  can  answer  that  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  prefer  that  the  witness  should  answer  in  his 
own  way. 

Chairman  Foster.  You  can  answer,  Major.    Just  answer  yes  or  no. 

The  Witness.  Yes  and  no. 

Chairman  Foster.  You  say  you  did  come  in 

The  Witness.  Yes;  I  came  in  and  spoke  to  Jeff  Farr. 

Mr.  CosTiQAN.  I  understood  the  chairman  to  ask  you  why 

The  Witness.  Simply  because  I  was  getting  a  httle  older  and  I 
wanted  to  get  back  to  the  practice  if  I  could. 

By  Mr.  Nortucutt: 
Q.  About  what  did  the  products  of  your  farm  earn  for  you  annu- 
ally ?     If  you  have  it  at  your  tongue's  end,  give  it,  and  if  not,  we  will 
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let  it  go. — ^A.  I  made  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  butter  a  year,  I 
raised  anywhere  from  15  to  85  tons  of  potatoes,  and  I  sold  from  any- 
where from  150  to  200  dozen  eggs 

Mr.  Bybnes.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  inventory  ? 

Chairman  Foster.  Strike  all  of  that  from  the  word  butter. 

Q,  You  spoke  of  selling  some  of  your  products  after  the  strike  under 
peculiar  conditions.  Can  you  state  briefly  what  those  conditions 
were? — ^A.  Well,  1  could  sell  to  the  boarding  houses  in  any  of  these 
camps  if  I  could  get  in  about  midnight,  so  that  the  company  did  not 
know  they  were  buying,  and  then  I  could  unload  my  butter  and  pota- 
toes and  eggs  and  got  out  before  they  saw  me. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that?^ — A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Off  and  on  for  four  or  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  particular  instance? — A.  Every  time  I 
would  come  in— -once  a  montn  or  twice  a  month. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  boarding-house  keeper? — A. 
One  of  them  that  kept  a  boarding  house  at  Sunnvside 

Q.  What  was  the  name  ? — A.  Sne  was  an  Irish  lady.  Her  husband 
was  killed  by  Ughtning 

Q.  Can  you  ^ve  us  the  name  ? — A.  I  am  tiying  to  get  the  name  so 
that  you  can  give  it — ^you  probaWy  know  it  and  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Q.  Mrs.  Tomlin? — A.  Yes;  a  good  Irish  lady. 

0.  She  is  the  one  to  whom  you  used  to  sell  at  midnight,  is  she  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others  ? — A.  The  old  lady  that  used  to  run  the 
Rock  boarding  house  at  Sunnyside. 

Q.  Do  you  know  her  name? — ^A.  Kilpatrick. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other? — A.  There  were  several  others  there; 
yes,  sir.     I  sold  the  lady  at  Pictou  that  ran  the  boarding  house. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  your  midnight  sales? — ^A.  Until 
things  got  disagreeable — being  out  at  night.     Then  I  quit. 

0.  Now,  Major,  what  was  tlie  name  of  this  son-in-law  of  yours? — 
A.  His  name  was  J.  W.  Gale.  His  brother-in-law's  name  was  Mc- 
Cartney— Jim  McCartney. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Major,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  were  any  of  these  camps  incor- 
porated towns  1 — A.  That  I  could  not  answer. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  If  you  are  asking  for  information,  Mr.  EvanSi 
they  were  not. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt. 

Q.  THiis  McCartney  was  a  brother-in-law  of  your  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Gale  ? — A.  McCartney  married  Gale's  sister. 

Q.  And  Gale  married  your  daughter?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  any  conversation  between  Gale  and  McCartney, 
did  you?— A.  I  know  nothing  about  it  except  Gale's  letters. 

S.  All  you  know  is  what  your  son-in-law  told  you  ? — A.  Yes. 
r.  Northcutt.  I  move  that  it  all  be  stricken  from  the  record. 
He  is  giving  one  instance  of  a  voter  being  interfered  with  in  the  exer- 
cise ofhis  franchise,  political  rights,  and  now  he  says  that  all  he  knows 
about  it  is  what  his  son-in-law  told  him.  That  is  hearsay  evidence, 
and  I  move  that  it  be  stricken  out  and  that  they  bring  the  parties  in 
to  testify. 
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Mr.  CosTiQAN.  That  was  Mai.  Coan's  statement  at  the  tune  he 
interrogated  b}^  Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  Austin  specifically  requesting  bis 
knowledge  and  information.     It  was  at  Mr.  Austin's  suggestion. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  believe  I  said  that  this  committee  was  not  accepting 
any  hearsay  evidence,  but  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  wanted  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  would  vote  to  susta'm  the  motion  to  strike  out  every- 
thing in  reference  to  the  poHtics. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  You  say  these  officials  are  efficient,  you  have  voted  for  a  good 
many  of  them  in  times  past? — A.  I  have  voted  for  them  every  time 
imtil  lately — from  the  time  I  came  into  this  county  23  years  ago  up 
until  the  fast  twb  elections. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

How  is  it  that  you  have  voted  that  way  so  long  a  time  ? — A.  Simply 
because  I  had  business  that  called  my  attention  away  from  the  way 
things  were  going. 

Q.  Don't  you  think,  then,  that  you,  to  a  certain  degree,  contributed 
to  all  this  ? — A.  I  was  a  contributor  to  the  fact  that  me  affairs  of  this 
county  are  in  the  shape  they  are  in  by  helping  these  men  to  bo 
elected. 

Q.  ^Vhen  did  you  get  religion  on  this  subject  ? — A.  I  told  you  I  got 
religion  two  elections  ago — that  would  be  lour  years  ago. 

Q.  And  you  began  to  vote  differently  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Xorthcutt: 

Q.  What  is  the  total  vote  of  the  county  ? — ^A.  I  can  not  give  you 
the  total  vote. 

Q.  Can  you  givt*  the  total  vote  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
camps? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  total  vote  of  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co. 
camps? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know,  don't  you,  that  the  mining  company  camps — that 
the  vote  of  the  camps  is  a  small  majority  of  the  total  vote  of  the 
coimty? — ^A.  Well,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  isn't  only  in  the 
camps  that  this  matter  has  been  going  on;  it  has  been  all  over  the 
county. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  coal  company  or  the  coal  companies  that 
dominate  the  county ^A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  It  is  the  individuals  ? — ^A.  It  is  the  individuals  here  dominated 
by  the  company. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  officer  of  any  coal  company  who  has  taken, 
to  your  own  knowledge,  an  active  part  in  the  political  compaigns  ?— 
A.  I  am  not  going  to  answiT  that  question — ^no ;  I  can  not — ^you  know 
bettor.  You  know  it  just  as  well  as  I  do — ^you  were  the  judge  over 
here. 

By  Mr.  Costigan. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  made  an  effort  to  practice  here  several 
years  ago? — ^A.  I  did 

Q.  And  you  had  a  talk  with  Jeff  Farr  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  said  in  the  course  of  that  conversation  ? — A.  I  toW 
him  that  I  was  getting  aged  and  I  thought  perhaps  I  would  go  c^ 
of  the  farm  and  go  into  the  practice  of  law  if  it  was  satisfactory. 

Q.  You  asked  him  if  it  would  be  satisfactory? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Well,  state  what  he  said  to  you. — ^A.  He  said  he  would  see  about 
it  and  see  mo  later  and  let  me  know. 

0.  He  said  he  would  let  you  know? — ^A.  Did  ho  let  you  know? — 
A.  No;  he  never  did. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  resume  the  practice  of  law  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  I 
did  not. 

Robert  S.  Mitchell,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Exanaination  by  Mr.  Costigan  : 

0.  What  is  your  residence  and  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  resident  of 
WaJsenburg,  and  am  business  manager  for  the  Independent  Pub- 
UshingCo. 

(X  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  part  of  Colorado? — 
A.  For  about  20  j^ears. 

Q.  Are  you  chairman  of  the  Democratic  county  committee  in  this 
county? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acting  in  that  capacity? — A.  About 
four  years. 

Q.  While  so  acting  have  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  any  irregu- 
larities of  elections  in  this  coimty? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Speaking  from  your  personal  knowledge  and  apart  from  hear- 
say, will  you  please  tell  the  committee  any  facts  of  what  character  ?— 
A.  From  my  personal  knowledge,  while  I  was  a  resident  of  precinct 
No.  10 — North  Veta— I  served  as  a  watcher  at  the  polls  and  I  found 
a  good  many  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  the  election  in  that 
precinct. 

Q.  What  were  the  irregularities  ? 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  We  object  to  that;  we  think  he  ought  to  locate 
the  precinct.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  any  mining  camp  in  the 
precmct;  whether  or  not  there  were  mining  camps  at  the  time  that  he 
speaks  of.  I  miffht  say  for  the  committee's  imormation  that  at  the 
time  he  is  probably  speaking  of,  the  nearest  camp  was  4  or  5  miles 
away.  There  was  not  a  miner  voting  in  that  precinct.  It  is  generally 
an  agricultural  precinct,  as  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  are  bringing  this  testimony  in  to  show  the 
irregularities  operating  in  this  county.  If  there  were  irregularities 
ana  this  witness  can  testifv  to  them,  we  think  he  should. 

Chairman  Foster.  Is  tnis  one  of  the  matters  leading  up  to  the 
strike? 

Mr.  Costigan.  It  is. 

Chairman  Foster.  You  may  answer  the  question. 

(The  stenographer  read  the  question.) 

A.  For  one  thmg,  I  found  whisky  in  the  house  in  which  they  were 
voting.  I  found  also  that  persons  who  asked  for  assistance  were 
getting  assistance  with  only  one  judge  in  attendance  and  one  clerk, 
and  I  found  that  they  were  getting  assistance  without  being  sworn. 
There  was  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  voters  in  the  precinct  that 
asked  for  assistance  when  they  got  their  ballots. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  many  votes  cast  at  that  election  in  that  precinct  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  was  probably  from  130  to  132  to  134. 

Q.  How  was  the  political  division  between  the  two  parties? — A. 
It  was  very  strong  Republican. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  the  figures? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember 
the  figures. 

Q.  What  election  was  it  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  six  years  ago. 

Q.  Who  were  the  election  oflScers  I — A.  The  election  o£Bcers  were — 
the  judges  were  three  Mexicans — one  of  the  namas  was  Chavez — I 
donH  recall  the  other  two. 

Q.  Was  the  ballot  box  stuffed  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  an  honest  counting  of  the  votes? — ^A.  I  believenot. 

Q.  Did  vou  report  any  of  these  irregularities  to  the  district  at- 
toiney? — A.  No,  sir;  I  reported  them  to  the  county  chairman. 

Q.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  prosecuting  the  people  for 
violating  the  law  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  report  it  to  the  law  officer? — ^A.  I  probably 
should  have  reported  it  to  the  law  officer,  but  I  was  acting  under  the 
county  chairman,  and  I  supposed  he  would  take  the  matter  up. 

Q.  iMd  he?— A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Why? — A.  I  don't  know  why. 

Q.  He  didn't  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  report  it  to  the 
law  officer? — A.  I  could  Jiot  answer  that  Question. 

Q.  Was  the  Democratic  Party  deprived  of  a  single  vote  at  that 
election  ?— A.  I  could  not  say  that  they  were.  There  was  no  Demo- 
cratic judge  of  election  or  any  Democratic  clerk. 

Q.  You  had  a  right  to  name  one  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Colorado? — A.  Yes;  the  county  chairman  had  the  right. 

Q.  Why  didn't  the  county  chairman  attend  to  it? — ^A.  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  Well,  then,  it  was  his  fault? — ^A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  It  was  his  fault  that  his  party  was  without  representation  in 
that  precinct? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  blaming  the  Republican  Party  for  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  judges  were  dishonest  men — those  three 
Mexicans  ? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say  that  they  were  dishonest. 
Q.  You  couldn't  asy  they  were  dishonest?— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  All  right. 

By  Mr.  Northoutt  ; 

O.  Do  you  know  that  any  miner  in  Huerfano  County  knew  of  any 
of  tne  irregularities  to  which  you  have  called  the  attention,  in  that 
precinct? — ^A.  Any  miners? 

Q.  Yes;  any  coal  miners? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  say  that  I 
know. 

Q.  Don't  any  of  them  know  it  excepting  as  they  have  heard  it  from 
the  witness  stand  ? — ^A.  Probably  not. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Then,  that  could  not  have  had  anjrthing  to  do 
with  the  cause  of  the  strike,  and  I  move  to  strike  all  this  testimony 
out,  pertaining  to  this  precinct. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  does  not  think  that  that  comes 
imder  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Unless  it  is  connected  up,  and  was  knowledge  of 
the  miners. 

Chairman  Foster.  Not  necessarily — if  the  miners  know  of  these 
irregularities— that  they  occurred. 
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Mr.  CosTiOAN.  May  I  ask  the  witness  whether  these  and  other 
instances  were  known  generally  throughout  this  county,  of  that 
election  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  meets  the  objection. 

fhauman  Foster.  Who  have  known  of  these  instances? 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Yes.  What  of  necessity  we  must  do  is  to  cite 
single  illustrations,  coming  within  the  knowledge  of  witnesses, 
which  is  knowledge  of  the  community  in  regard  to  tne  irregularity  of 
the  election. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  was  the  trouble  there  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Largely  a  matter,  Mr.  Austin,  as  the  witness  testi- 
fied, of  a  great  number  of  voters  in  the  precinct  being  assisted  by  one 
judge  of  one  party  without  the  checking  up  of  another  judge  of 
another  party. 

Mr.  Austin.  He  has  admitted  here  that  the  Colorado  law  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Democratic  judge  and  a  Democratic  clerk, 
and  that  tne  chairman  of  the  Democratic  committee  failed  in  his  duty 
to  have  a  Democratic  judge  and  clerk  there  to  check  up  and  join  the 
Republican  judge  in  markmg  these  ballots. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Mr.  Austin,  there  is  another  feature  of  the  election 
law  of  this  State,  under  which  the  absence  of  the  appointing  judge, 
the  remaining  judges  should  have  selected  a  substitute,  so  that 
while,  from  your  standpoint,  that  is  a  fair  criticism  of  the  witness' 
answer,  it  is,  I  think,  not  a  fair  criticism  of  the  situation  in  that 
polling  place  on  election  day. 

Mr.  Austin.  He  was  a  member  of  the  county  committee,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  don't  know. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Did  you  and  the  other  Democrats  there  make  any  eflfort  at  all 
to  claim  your  right  under  the  Colorado  law  to  put  in  a  Democratic 
judge  ana  clerk f—A.  We  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  why  didn't  they A.  We  requested  it  of  the  judges  who 

were  there  present,  and  they  turned  us  down.    We  rec[uested  it 

Q.  You  requested  the  cnairman  of  the  Democratic  committee  of 
this  coimty? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  request  it  of  him. 

Q.  And  that  is  where  you  fell  down  j — A.  I  would  like  to  correct  a 
statement  that  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Austin]  there  made,  when  he  said 
that  I  stated  that  the  county  chairman  had  failed  in  his  duties  as 
coimty  chairman;  I  didn't  say  that.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
county  chairman  put  in  his  names  as  required  by  law  or  not.  I 
didn't  say  that  he  had  failed  in  his  duties. 

Mr.  Austin.  The  record  will  show. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  Name  those  judges.  Chavez;  you  have  named  one  of  them. 
YHio  were  the  others? — ^A.  Judge,  I  can't  recall  them  right  now. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  this,  that  one  of  the  judges  who  served  there  on 
that  occasion  was  the  person  whose  name  was  on  the  list,  furnished  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  central  committee  to  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  ? — A.  I  know  that  he  was  not,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  asked  him — asked  all  three  of  them^  in  the  presence  of  a 
witness,  which  one  of  them  was  tho  Democratic  judge  of  election, 
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and  they  told  mo  that  none  of  them  were.  Then  we  asked  that  they 
appomt  a  Democrat  to  act  as  clerk — one  of  the  clerks— and  they 
renised  that.     They  said  that  they  had  selected  their  own  clerks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  was  any  V-ote  influenced  at 
that  election  in  that  precinct? — ^A.  I  couldn't  swear  that  there  was, 
but  it  looked  very  much  like  it. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  voters  all  voiced  their  sentiments? — 
A.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes,  sir. 

3.  Did  you  ever  make  any  contest  or  ask  to  have  this  precinct 
uded  from  the  election  that  fall? — A.  I  made  no  contest  at  all, 
Judge. 

Q.  Would  the  exclusion  of  that  precmct  have  changed  the  insult  of 
the  election? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costig an  : 

Q.  As  chairman  of  the  county  committee  of  this  county,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  did  you  ever  have  an  occasion  to  send  in  the  names  of 
judges  for  different  voting  precmcts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  county  commissioners? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  ?  Were  they  alwavs  appointed  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  was  always  one  of  those  appointed. 

Q.  Pursuant  to  your  request? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  there  so  large  a  portion  of  your  voting  population  in 
what  Judge  Northcutt  says  is  an  agricultural  precinct  who  required 
the  assistance  of  election  judges  ? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Costigan,  I  couldn't 
very  well  answer  that  question.  I  couldn^t  state  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge what  the  reason  was.  The  majority  of  people  of  Huerfano 
County  pnutically  know  what  the  reason  is,  but  I  can  not  state  of 
my  own  knowledge  what  that  would  be. 

Q.  Is  so  large  a  proportion  of  an  agricultural  community  as 
approximately  50  per  cent,  if  that  be  the  amount — I  don't  know 
what  you  stated — illiterate? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that,  these  people  were  assisted  by  one  election 
judge  in  the  markii  g  of  their  ballots? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  ballots  so  marked  were  passed  by  the  voters? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  election  and  in  that  precinct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  assisted  ? — ^A.  I  think — I  figured  it  up 
at  ui(»  time;  I  believe  it  was  a  trifle  over  50  per  cent.  I  uiink  there 
were  sixty-one  or  two 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  these  men  could  not 
read  ? — A.  Why,  I  am  reasonably  positive  there  were  a  great  many 

Q.  No;  not  reasonably  positive;  do  you  know? — A.  I  know,  sir, 
there  were  a  great  many  oi  them  who  could  read. 

Q.  You  were  thero  as  a  watcher.     Did  you  object A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  knew  thesi*  men  could  read ^A.  (Interrupting  and 

continuing.)  A  watcher  is  not  there  to  be  dishonest.  A  watcner  is 
there  for  trie  purpose  of  watching.  He  has  no  right  to  interfere  with 
the  election,  ana  I  was  so  ordered  when  I  went  m. 

Q.  Can't  mako  a  complaint. 

Mr.  Costigan.  The  challenger  in  this  State  has  that  function. 

Q.  Wliere  was  the  Democratic  challenger? — A.  We  had  no  chal- 
lenger. 
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Q.  T\Tiy  didn't  you  get  one? — ^A.  Well,  we  didn't  have  him,  that 
was  all.  He  wasn  t  sent  there  by  the  county  chairmai^  He  wasn't 
appointed  by  the  county  chairman. 

Q.  Then  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  county  conamittee  failed 
to  send  a  challenger  there? — ^A.  Evidently;  yes,  su*. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Would  it  make  any  difference  in  a  matter  of  conscience  whether 
or  not  a  challenger  was  there?  Shouldn't  the  election  have  been  an 
honest  election  anyhow? — ^A.  I  think  that  the  election  would  have 
gone  just  as  it  did  whether  there  was  a  challenger  there  or  not. 

Q.  But  I  saj,  shouldn't  it  have  been  an  honest  election,  whether 
there  was  a  smgle  Democrat  there  or  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  should 
have  been. 

Mr.  Austin.  Do  vou  assert  it  was  not  an  honest  election  on  your 
own  personal  knowledge  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  not  an  honest 
election. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  that  somebody  stand  back  all  the  time  to  watch 
people  when  they  go  to  the  poll,  in  order  to  get  an  honest  vote,  or  an 
honest  count? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  both  parties  need  watching,  or  just  the  Republican 
Party? — A.  I  don't  believe  the  Repubhcans  think  that  the  Democrats 
need  any  watching.  I  don't  beUeve  that  I  have  seen  any  Repubhcan 
watcher  in  a  precmct  in  my  life. 


O.  Your  position  is  that  the  Republicans  and  not  the  Democrats 
oumt  to  be  watched? — A.  I  didn't  say  so. 

Q.  I  asked  you— in  view  of  your  answer  to  the  question  submitted 
by  Mr.  Evans — I  asked  you  if  that  is  your  position? — A.  That  tbe 
Republicans  need  watchmg? 

Q.  That  the  Republicans  only  need  watching  in  this  county?— A. 
That  the  Republicans  only  neea  watching,  and  the  Democrats  don't? 

Q.  That  tne  Republicans  only  need  watching,  and  the  Democrats 
do  not;  is  that  your  position? — A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Foster.  Any  other  questions  ? 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  as  to  any  other  election 
rr^ularities  which  are  of  the  same  character  or  similar  character, 
Mr.  Mitchell? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  them,  please. — A.  Well,  Jefferson  Farr  told  me,  in  the 

Presence  of  witnesses,  that  he  had  run  crooked  elections  in  Huerfano 
bunty. 

Mr.  Austin.  Had  done  what? 
The  Witness.  Had  nm  the  elections  crooked  in  Huerfano  County. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Where  did  he  tell  you  ? — A.  He  told  me  the  morning  of  election, 
four  years  ago  this  fall. 

Where? — A.  Downstairs  in  the  county  clerk's  office. 
Who  was  present  ? — A.  Mr.  E.  L.  Neeley. 
All  right.    We  will  call  Mr.  Neeley. 
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By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Who  else  was  present? — ^A.  There  was  a  boy  whom  I  didn't 
know,  a  young  boy  and  Mr.  Farr — Sheriff  Farr. 

(^.  You  said  he  told  you  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Who  else 
besides  Neeleyf — ^A.  I  will  correct  that.  If  I  said  ''witnesses,"  I 
intended  to  say  "witness." 

Q.  In  the  presence  of  a  witness. — A.  In  the  presence  of  a  witness. 

Q.  How  came  he  to  tell  you  that? — A.  It  happened  this  way:  I 
had  submitted  a  Ust  of  names  to  the  county  commissionei*s  for  the 
selection  of  judges  of  election  for  the  Democratic  Party.  Mrs.  Ryan 
had  been  selected  by  those  commissioners  as  judge  of  rryor  precinct, 
and  she  had  not  got  her  commission  to  serve,  and  she  had  phoned  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  see  about  it.  I  went  to  Mr.  Freeland,  and  he  told 
me  on  the  Saturday  prior  to  election  that  he  would  send  it  to  her: 
but  on  Monday,  before  the  election,  she  called  me  again,  and  said 
she  hadn't  got  it,  and  I  went  to  the  county  clerk's  room  for  to  see  why 
he  hadn't  sent  it,  and  I  was  unable  to  find  him;  and  later,  some  time 
between  12  and  1  o'clock,  I  found  Mr.  Farr  in  the  clerk's  room,  and 
he  asked  mo  what  I  wanted,  and  I  told  him;  and  he  told  mo  that  the 
proper  way  for  to  put  a  judge  in,  if  there  was  none  appointed — ^he 
said,  we  could  gather  there  and  elect  a  judge.  I  told  him  that  there 
was  nothing  to  Keep  his  people  from  gathering  there,  and  out  voting 
us.  He  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  hke  that;  that  he  had  run  the 
elections  crooked  in  the  past,  but  this  one  was  going  to  go  straight. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  told  vou  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  last  fall? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  four  yeai-s  ago. 

Q.  1908  or  1910?— A.  1910. 

Q.  That  he  had  run  the  elections  crooked  in  the  past,  but  he  was 
not  going  to  run  them  crooked  any  more? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  particular  election  it  was  that  he  had  run 
crooked? — A.  No,  sir;  he  just  said  he  had  run  them  crooked  in  the 
past  and  wtis  going  to  see  that  this  one  went  straight. 

Q.  He  didn't  mention  any  particular  precinct  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did 
not  mention  any  particular  precinct.     He  just  said  *'  the  elections." 

Q.  How  does  it  come  that  Mr.  Neeley  was  there? — ^A.  Mr.  Neeley 
accompanied  me  over  there.  He  was  with  me  that  night  around  town, 
attending  to  political  affairs. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  make  to  his  expression  ? — A.  Mr.  Farr's 
expression  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what  answer  I  made  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  thank  him  for  it? — ^A.  I  told  him  that  the  election 
would  go  straight  just  in  so  far  as,  in  my  opinion,  as  we  could  make  it 
go,  and  that  I  didn't  beUeve  that  he  could  run  a  crooked  [straight] 
election,  because  he  had  his  ward  men  so  well  trained  they  couldn't  go 
straight  if  he  was  to  order  them  to  do  so.  That  was  my  answer  to 
him. 

Q.  He  couldn't  run  a  straight  election  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  meant  to  say  that  he  couldn't  run  a  straight 
election. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  he  couldn't  run  a  straight  election  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  did  it  go  that  fall?— A.  Just  about  as  usual. 

Q.  Same  old  majority? — A.  Yes;  the  Democrats  gained  a  few. 
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Q.  Gained  a  whole  lot  in  1912? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  gained  about 
400  in  1910,  and  perhaps  about  the  same  number  in  1912. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Ryan  serve  on  that  board  ? — ^A.  She  did. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  move  that  all  of  this  witness's  testimony  be 
stricken  out,  because  it  doesn't  appear  that  it  could  in  any  way  effect 
the  strike,  or  that  the  miners  knew  anything  about  it,  or  had  any 
knowledge  of  it. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  committee  overrules  the  motion. 

E.  L.  Neeley,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  testified  as 
follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mitchell? — A.  (>iily  a  part 
of  it. 

Q.  Give  vour  name  and  residence  and  occupation? — A.  E.  L. 
Neeley,  Walsenburg. 

Q.  Occupation?— A.  Merchant. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  county  ? — ^A.  Five 
years  and  a  half. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mitchell? — 
A.  I  heard  a  part  of  it  only. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  reference  to  yourself  as  being — if  you  are  the 
Mr.  E.  L.  Neeley — as  being  in  his  companv  on  the  occasion  of  his 
having  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Jeff.  Farr  about  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions m  this  community? — ^A.  Just  a  part  of  it;  I  didn't  hear  it  all. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  whether  such  a  conversation 
was  ever  had  in  your  presence? — A.  Why,  repeat  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  You  state  what  was  said. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  conversation  between  yourself  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  Mr.  Jeff.  Farr  about  the  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  elec- 
tion practices  here  in  1910? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  had  such  a  conversation? — ^A.  I  was  with  Mr.  Mitchell 
when  he  had  the  conversation. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  substance  of  that  conversation  to  the  con- 
gressional committee? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Where  it  occurred. 

Q.  And  where  it  occurred  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  wo  went  about  1  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  election  down  here  into  the  district  clerk's  office 
to  see  the  clerk  about  Mrs.  Ryan;  she  was  there  acting — we  wanted 
her  to  act  as  Democratic  clerk  or  judge  of  election,  I  don't  remember 
which,  and  Mr.  Farr  says,  '^I  looked  into  that."  He  says,  ''Just 
leave  that  to  me;  she  will  act  all  right,"  and  during  the  conversation 
he  says,  "The  elections — I  will  acjmowledge  the  elections  have  been 
run  crooked  in  Huerfano  County,  but,"  he  says,  ''they  are  going  to  be 
run  straight  this  time."  Mr.  Mitchell  says,  "  They  will  be  run  straight 
if  we  can  make  them  be  run  straight." 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  been  ruiming  them  crooked,  or  that 
they  had  been  run  crooked  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  says 
"I nave  run  them  crooked,"  or  "we."  He  says,  "The  elections  have 
been  run  crooked  in  this  county,  but  they  are  going  to  be  run  straight 
this  time,"  is  the  very  words  he  said. 
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Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  had  a  talk  about  this  interview 
with  the  sheriff? — A.  I  don't  laiow  that  we  have  ever  talked  abo«it 
it  since. 

Q.  Never  since — four  years? — ^A.  I  don't  recall  it. 

Q.  Never  been  mentioned  since? — ^A.  We  was  talking  something 
about  it,  probably  a  week  or  so  ago,  about  this  conversation. 

Q.  Did  you  go  over  it  together? — A.  Mr.  Farr  will  not  dispute  it. 

Q.  How? — ^A.  Mr.  Farr  wUl  not  dispute  it,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that.  I  am  asking  you  about  this 
conversation;  if  you  went  over  it  with  Mr.  Mitchdl  about  a  week 
ago,  you  say  ? — ^A.  About  a  week  or  two  ago.  We  just  brought  up 
t£e  subject — something  was  said  about  this  occasion. 

Q.  About  the  committee  coming  here  to  investigate? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  bring  it  up  the  first  time  in  four  years? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  that  that  is  the  first  time;  we  have  talked  of  it  several 
times.     I  don't  recall  it. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said A.  I  didn't  say  we  had  not.     I  say  I 

don't  remember. 

Q.  Who  brought  it  up? — A.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Q.  How  was  it  brought  up? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  how  it  was 
brought  up. 

Q.  Where  was  it  brought  up? — A.  I  don't  remember  that.  But  I 
remember  the  conversation  very  distinctly  that  occurred  between 
us  that  night. 

Q.  Four  years  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  are  uncertain  whether  the  sheriff  said  he  had  been 
running  crooked  elections,  or  the  elections  had  been  run  crooked  in 
this  county? — A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  said,  '^I  have  been 
running  them  crooked,"  or  whether  *^They  had  been  run  crooked." 
I  wouldn't  swear  to  it.  I  wouldn't  swear  to  which  he  said.  That 
was  the  gist  of  the  conversation. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  all  the  balance  of  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

S.  You  don't  remember  that? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he 
it  was/ 4,"  or  '^We." 
Q.  That  is  the  onlv  part  of  the  conversation  you  don't  remem- 
ber?— ^A.  He  said  '^Tne  elections  have  been  run  crooked."     He  said. 
''We  have  been  running  the  elections  crooked  in  the  past,  but  I  vrill 
see  that  they  are  run  straight  this  tune." 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  You  are  in  the  hardware  business,  aren't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Along  last  September  you  bought  some  guns  in  Pueblo,  didn't 
you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  bought  them  for  the  strikers,  didn't  vou? — ^A.  I  bought 
them  for  anybody  that  had  the  money,  Mr.  Northcutt. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Mr.  Holmes  that  you  were  buying  them  for  Mr. 
Germer? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Germer  go  with  you  thereafter  and  pick  out  guns  ? — 
A.  Mr.  Germer  was  with  me  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  What  occasion  was  that? — A.  I  don't  remember.  Some  time 
in  September. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  date  approximately? — A.  No;  it  was  some 
time  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  This  is  not  proper  cross-examination,  although  we 
have  no  objection. 
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Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  The  committee  wants  information  on  this  subject. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  committee  thinks  that  perhaps  it  will 
save  time. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  It  will  represent  a  saving  of  time,  perhaps. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  with  you  on  more  than  one  occasion? — ^A.  He  was 
wiui  me  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  only  on  one  occasion  when  he 
bought  guns. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  with  you  in  the  hardware  store  in  Pueblo  about  three 
or  four  days  before  the  searchlight  was  fired  on  down  here,  and  the 
man  lost  ms  fingers  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  a  man  losing 
his  fingers  in  the  searohUght. 

Q.  Didn't  he  on  that  occasion  take  up  a  gun  and  examine  it  and 
say  that  he  thought  that  that  ought  to  '^get  a  searchlight"  ?— A.  I 
don't  recall  any  such  remark. 

O.  You  don't  remember  that;  but  you  do  remember  that  he  was 
with  you  on  at  least  one  occasion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  examined  the  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Selected  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  shipped  down  here  for  him  ? — ^A.  I  sold  Mr.  Ger- 
mer  some  guns. 

Q.  You  afterwards  turned  them  over  to  him.  How  many  guns, 
all  told,  did  you  sell  to  Mr.  Germer  ? — ^A.  I  sold  Mr.  Germer,  I  judge, 
between  25  and  30  guns. 

Q.  When  were  the  first  guns  sold  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  the  dates. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  them  ?  Will  your  books 
show? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  What  was  that  question?    We  can't  hear  counsel. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  asked  him  to  state  the  date  that  he  first  sold  the 
guns. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  September  12? — A.  I  think  it  was  later  than  that. 

Mr.  Evans.  Judge  Northcutt,  wasn't  that  whole  matter  brought 
out  by  this  man's  partner  in  Denver  ? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  No,  sir;  it  was  brought  out  by  the  man  from 
whom  they  bought  the  guns — not  this  man's  partner.  It  was  a 
Pueblo  man.     Tms  man  hves  here  in  this  town. 

Q.  The  first  trip  you  made  to  Pueblo — the  first  one— Mr.  Germer 
was  with  you,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  the  first 
trip.  He  was  with  me  on  two  or  three  different  occasions;  but  it  was 
on  the  tent  proposition  he  was  with  me. 


Q.  Part  of  the  time  buymg  tents  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


Never  was  with  you  on  buying  guns  ? — ^A.  He  was  with  me  once. 

Q.  To  refresh  your  recollection,  if  this  will  refresh  it,  that  trip  was 
made  in  an  automobile,  was  it  not,  from  here  ? — ^A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  It  was  not  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  trip  with  him  m  an  automobile  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  One  time,  in  October  some  time,  I  think. 

Q.  That  was  to  Pueblo?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  buying  guns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  naa  previously  made  a  trip  \nth  you  for  that  pur- 
pose?—A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Then,  you  can  not  give  the  date?  You  met  him  in  Pueblo?  — 
A.  I  met  him  in  Pueblo  when  he  bought  the  guns. 
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Q.  I  wish  you  would  refresh  your  recollection  and  give  us  that  first 
date,  if  you  can.  Examine  your  books  and  your  invoice  bills. — ^A.  I 
might  be  able  to  get  it  from  the  invoice;  yes. 

Q.  And  furnish  the  committee  with  the  date,  will  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Don't  you  really  think  the  State  of  Colorado  ought  to  pass  a  law 
prohibitmg  hardware  merchants  from  selling  firearms  to  anybody  dur- 
Ing  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  ?-A.  Probably: 

Q.  How  ?— A.  Y^;  if  they  will  prohibit  them  from  selling  them  to 
everybody. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean. — A.  Mine  guards  and  all. 

Q.  It  is  very  bad  business  to  sell  firearms  to  men  that  are  going  to 
use  them?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Youwouldliketogetoutof  it?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would.  I  would 
like  to  see  everybody  get  out  of  it.  If  one  side  buys  guns,  the  other 
side  has  to  buy  them. 

Q.  I  mean  everybody. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  Do  they  sell  guns  to  anybody  here  that  wants  to  buy  them  ? — 
A.  No  restrictions. 

Q.  Have  any  restrictions?— A.  No  restrictions  whatever. 

Q.  In  time  of  a  strike  there  are  no  restrictions? — ^A.  There  is  a 
restriction  now. 

Q.  There  is  a  restriction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  ^ou  sell  guns  to  anybody  else  during  that  time— during  this 
strike— mine  operators  or  guards,  or  anybody  else? — A.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  who  we  did  sell  to.  We  sold  to  anybody  that  had  the  cash.  We 
was  in  the  business.  If  we  didn^t  sell  them,  somebody  else  would; 
and  we  just  as  well  get  ours. 

O.  It  is  your  business  to  take  the  money  and  give  them  the  gun  ? — 
A.  Take  tne  money  and  give  them  the  gun. 

Chairman  Foster.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  What  is  the  present  restriction  on  the  sale  of  guns  ?  Is  it  a 
mihtary  regulation? — A.  A  military  regulation.  We  are  prohib- 
ited from  selling  gims  or  ammunition  of  anj  description. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  true  ?— A.  Smce  the  military  came  in. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  sold  to  Mr.  Germer  or  any  of  the  strikers 
at  any  time  a  quantity  of  7-milliineter  ammunition  for  Spanish 
Mausers.     I  believe  I  have  put  that  right.— ^A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  No  ammimition  of  that  character  ?^ — A.  I  don't  think  we  sold 
7-millimeter  or^  8-millimeter  shells.  I  don't  think  we  did.  I 
wouldn't  be  positive,  but  I  don't  think  we  did. 

Q.  As  to  10  and  11,  let  us  know. — A.  I  don't  know.  We  can't  do 
that.     If  people  come  in  and  buy  stuff,  we  have  it  for  sale. 

Q.  Don  t  you  keep  a  biU  of  what  you  sell?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  sola  any  ammunition  to  the  strikers? — ^A.  We  sold 
ammunition  to  anybody  that  wanted  it.  We  don't  know  whether 
they  were  strikers  or  guards. 
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Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Germer  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Youknowmostof  those  leading  strikers,  don't  you  t — A.  I  know 
the  leaders. 

Q.  You  have  sold  guns  to  -themi — ^A.  I  have  sold  guns  to  them. 

Q.  You  have  sold  ammunition  to  them  and  djrnamite  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Permissible  powder  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  received  pay  from  those  parties  whom  you  have  men- 
tioned?— ^A.  We  don  t  handle  powder  at  all. 

Q.  You  received  the  pay  for  the  ammunition  and  guns  you  sold 
to  the  strike  leaders? — A.  I  received  pay  from  every  man  that  we 
sold  guns  to. 

Q.  Answer  my  question. — A.  I  am  answering  it. 

Q.  You  sold  gxms  to  the  strike  leaders? — A.  As  I  stated  before, 
25  or  30  guns  to  Mr.  Germer. 


Q.  Ammunition  to  them? — A.  Why,  certainly. 


^   And  they  paid  you  for  it  ?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  How  did  they  pay  you — in  a  check — United  Mine  Workers' 
check? — A.  They  paid  us — no. 

Q.  Paid  you  casn  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  didn't  keep  any  record  of  the  ammunition  you 
sold.  You  keep  records  of  the  ammunition  you  buy,  don't  you? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Your  invoices  vnll  show?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  examine  your  invoices  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
you  bought  the  character  of  ammunition  to  which  I  have  alluded  ? — 
A  We  carry  that  all  the  time. 

S.  You  do? — A.  We  have  always  carried  it,  but  as  to  whom  we 
it  to  we  have  no  record. 
Q.  You  have  sold  some  of  it? — A.  It  has  been  sold. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Did  you  sell  any  ammunition  to  the  operators  or  guards  or 
Baldwin-Felts? — A.  Not  that  we  know  of,  because  that  trade  is  all 
pushed  away  fr6m  our  place.     We  vote  wrong. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  would  have  sold  to  them  if  they  had  traded  at  your  place  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  simply  traded  at  other  stores,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  day  the  searchlight  was  put  out,  as  they 
expressed  it — set  up? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  ''Fired  on,"  I  said  to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  the  searchlight  ever  played  on  this  town  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  tents ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

.Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  fact  is  about  that  ?  Did  you  have  a 
witness ^A.  It  is  played  on  my  house  till  this  day. 

Q.  It  is  stiQ  played  on  your  house  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  the  fact,  Mr.  Witness  ? — ^A.  Ever  since 
jbout  the  first — ^I  don't  remember  just  when  it  was  put  up,  but  the 
first  of  October,  immediately  after  the  strike  was  called. 
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Mallet  Ball,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Brewstbb: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name  ? — A.  Malley  Ball. 

Mr.  Brewster.  This  witness  has  a  broken  jaw,  and  he  can  not 
speak  very  loud. 

Q.  Mr.  Ball,  where  wore  you  bom  ? — ^A.  Kentucky. 

Q.  Why  have  you  those  bandages  around  your  face  ? — ^A.  Broken 
jaw. 

Q.  Who  broke  your  jaw? — A.  Miller. 

Q.  Who  do  you  mean  by  Miller  ? — ^A.  Louis  Miller,  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  Louis  Millor,  the  deputy  sheriff.  When  did  he  oreak  it  ?— 
A.  February  the  1st. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  reason  for  the 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Brewster.  Yes,  it  has.  We  will  show  this  presently.  We 
will  connect  this  right  up. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  With  the  causes  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Brewster.  Yes;  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Another  remarkable  case.     Go  ahead. 

Chairman  Foster.  Proceed. 

Q.  Where  did  ho  break  it — wliat  street,  I  mean — what  place? — 
A.  On  Sixth  Street. 


Q.  What  time  of  day  ? — A.  Four  o'clock. 


Daytime,  or  oarl}^  in  the  morning? — A.  In  the  evening. 

<5.  Four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  this  city? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  briefly  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  broken. — 
A.  Well,  I  was  standing  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street.  Mr.  Miller  and 
Sam  Hill  were  standing  a  couple  of  doors  below,  so  I  goes  over  to  the 
pool  hall  on  Sixth  Street,  and  I  gets  about  half  way  between  the  comer 
and  Fifth  Street;  Mr.  Miller  comes  behind  me  and  hits  me  in  the  jaw. 
As  I  was  going  down  he  said,  '*Say,  Kid,*'  and  I  turned  around  that 
way  to  glance  at  him  and  he  hit  me  in  the  jaw. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  union  ? — A.  Yes. 

(5.  Were  you  coming  out  of  union  headquarters  at  the  time? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  there  that  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  see  Mr.  Miller  in  the  audience? — A.  (No  response.) 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Miller  a  bigger  man  than  you  are  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Miller  tried  for  that  assault — when  he  struck  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  convicted  or  acquitted? — A.  The  jur\'  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  not  guiltv. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  Febniary  term  of  the  district  court  of  Huerfano 
County? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  sec  Mr.  Miller  present?-  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  who  has  a  slight  space  between  his  teeth  and  a  cast 
in  one  eye  and  wears  a  high  ydlow  nat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  What  did  he  hit  you  with  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  his  fist — 
I  could  not  see  that  he  had  anything  on  his  fist,  or  not. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before? — A.  Yes;  occasionally,  on  the 
streets. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  talk  with  him  before  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  altercation  of  any  kind  or  character  with 
him  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  spoke  to  him  in  my  life;  didn't  know  him 
only  by  sight 

Q.  where  did  you  say  this  occurred  ? — A.  On  Sixth  Street,  on  the 
comerjust  about  half  way  between  Fifth  and  the  pool  hall. 

Q.  Where  did  you  work  before  the  strike  ? — A.  Me — the  last  work 
I  done  was  at  the  Diamond  Drill  Co.,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron. 

Q.  Of  course  you  attended  the  trial  of  this  case,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  witnesses  say  that  you  were  the  aggressor  in  this  affair, 
that  you  kept  trying  to  whip  Miller  and  finally  Miller  struck  you — 
didn't  anybody  testily  to  that  ? — A.  Yes;  one  of  the  militiamen  testi- 
fied to  it,  but  I  never  raised  a  hand  to  hit  Mr.  Miller. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  to  that? — A.  I  can  produce  a  dozen  witnesses 
to  prove  it. 

^   Did  you  have  them  at  the  trial  ? — A.  I  had  one. 
[.  And  ne  testified  that  you  were  not  the  aggressor? — A.  Yes. 
And  another  witness  testified  that  you  were? — A.  Yes. 
And  Miller  t§stified  that  you  were,  didn't  he? — A.  I  don't 
remember  what  Mr.  Miller  said. 

Q.  And  the  jury  heard  all  of  these  statements  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  upon  tne  evidence  given  they  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty?— A.  Wot  guilty. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge  before  whom  Miller  was  tried? — A.  Judge 
McHendrie. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 
Q.  Who  was  the  district  attorney? — A.  Hendrick. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 
Q.  That  was  the  new  judge  and  the  new  district  attorney  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Was  it  a  jury  trial? — ^A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  propose,  Mr.  Brewster,  to  have  us  try  this 
case  now  ? 

Mr.  Northoutt.  I  think  we  ought  to. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  will  show  you  something  by  the  next  witness. 
I  caUed  the  deputy  county  clerk  to  bring  in  the  list  of  deputy  sheriffs. 

William  H.  Freeland,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  of  this  county,  an  official 
list  of  your  deputy  sheriffs  in  this  county,  with  you  ? — A.  I  have  the 
reception  book  of  the  appointments  of  deputy  sheriffs  as  it  has  been 
ffled  in  my  office. 

(At  this  point  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Brewster  should  fii-st  call  the 
clerk  of  the  district  court,  who  would  testify  as  to  who  the  jurors  were 
in  the  case  of  the  State  against  Miller.) 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  witn  the  other  public  officials  in  the  county  ? — 
A,  X  es. 


Ml 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Vic  Mazzone  is  city  clerk? — ^A.  I  do. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  the  newly  appointed  city  clerk  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  tJie  city  clerk  or  not;  I  know  he  acts 
as  such. 

Is  John  Dick  the  brother  of  County  Treasurer  Dick  ? — 
tr.  NoRTHCUTT.  That  is  admitted. 
A.  There  are  several  John  Dicks  in  the  county,  but  I  know  that  one 
John  Dick  is  a  brother  of  the  treasurer. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

S.  Is  he  the  man  who  sat  upon  the  jury  that  tried  this  case  ? 
r.  NoRTHCUTT.  That  is  aamitted. 
Q.  Did  the  city  clerk — whoever  he  may  be — sit  upon  the  jury  at 
the  trial  of  this  case,  sit  upon  the  jury  that  tried  Muler?— A.  I  can 
not  say.     I  was  notpresent. 

Mr.  Brewster.  We  will  show  that  presently. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Freeland  was  withdrawn  temporaril3^) 

Timothy  M.  Hudson,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee^ 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  bv  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  In  the  case  in  which  Deputy  Sheriff  Miller  was  tried  recently  in 
the  district  court,  have  you  an  official  record  of  the  jurors  ?— A.  i  es, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  please  read  the  final  list  of  the  jurors  in  that  case  ? 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Is  tliis  the  entire  panel? — A.  Of  the  12  that  served  in  the  case: 
Juan  Cisneros,  Jose  M.  Espanoza,  Jose  E.  Marques,  Siberius  Atencio, 
Louis  Harms,  Ike  Young,  Ricardo  Vigil,  A.  de  Garrigoes,  H.  M. 
Graves,  Felix  Abeyta,  Vick  Mazzone,  John  Dick. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  foreman  of  that  jury,  do  you  know  ? — A.  I  have 
no  record. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  men  were  deputy  sheriffs  at 
the  time  that  they  served  on  this  jury  panel?— A.  Only  from  the 
answers  that  they  gave  when  they  were  asked  if  they  were  deputy 
sheriffs — they  said  they  were. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  and  who? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  know 
exactly  the  number  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Will  this  [handing  list]  assist  you,  which  was  made  in  your 

Sresence A.  As  I  re^l  it,  Juan  Cisneros,  Jose  M.  E^anoza,  Jose 
!.  Marques,  Ike  Young,  Ricardo  Vigil,  A.  de  Garrigoes,  Felix  Abeyta, 
and  one  other  whom  I  can't  recall  were  deputy  sheriffs.  When  they 
were  asked  if  they  were  deputy  sheriffs  they  said  they  were. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  seven,  and  you  think  there  were  possibly 
eight? — A.  Yes;  I  am  not  certain  who  the  other  one  was. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  Did  anybody  challenge  these  jurors  for  cause  when  they  testified 
that  they  were  deputy  sheriffs? — A.  I  don't  remember. 
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By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Was  the  district  attorney  there? — ^A.  The  deputy  was  there, 
I  tmnk. 
Q.  Who  ?— A.  Mr.  Starbuck. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Was  he  the  one  that  was  prosecuting  the  case? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  whether  he  was  the  one — the  only  one — that  was 
there  or  not.  Possibly  John  Hendrick  was  there  himself;  I  don't 
remember. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Would  your  record  show  ? — ^A.  They  don't  show.     There  was  one 
or  two  cases  in  the  last  term  that  Mr.  Starbuck  tried  by  himself. 
Q.  Does  he  reside  in  this  county  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  he  know  these  men  were  deputy  sheriffs? — A.  I  presume 

80. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  they  told  in  court  that  they  were  deputy 
sheriffs? — ^A.  Yes;  when  they  were  asked  they  said  they  were. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Were  they  active  deputies? — ^A.  some  of  them  were  and  some 
were  not. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  How  many  are  and  what  ones  are  not? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I 
can  tell  all  of  them — some  were  not,  as  I  understand  it. 

O.  Did  not  Jack  Hendrick  try'  that  case,  do  you  remember? — ^A. 
Jack  Hendrick  ? 

Q.  Yes;  he  and  Mr.  Hayden — don't  you  recall — they  had  a  con- 
troversy, and  the  court  admonished  them? — A.  In  this  case?  I 
don't  remember;  possibly  they  did.  Probably  Senator  Hayden  will 
remember. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Was  the  jury  that  tried  this  case  selected  from  the  regular  trial 
panel  for  that  term  of  court  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  deputy  sheriffs  on  the  panel? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
think  there  were. 

Q.  How  many  more? — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Will  you  get  the  information  and  give  us  the  panel — the  regular 
panel? 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  How  many  jurors  were  drawn  for  the  February  term — what 
number? — ^A.  Twenty-four. 

Q.  Of  that  number  is  it  not  a  fact  that  12  were  deputy  sheriffs? — 
A.  I  think  12  were  deputy  sheriffs,  if  I  remember  right. 

Q.  Have  not  challenges  repeatedly  been  made  in  the  district  court 
on  the  CTOund  that  men  were  deputy  sheriffs,  and  overruled? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  They  can  challenge  three  peremptorily,  can  they  not? — A. 
They  challenged  three  in  this  case. 
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Q.  Yes;  did  they  do  that? — A.  Why,  there  were  three  challenges; 
ves.  There  were  15  jurors  sworn  all  together  and  three  were  chal- 
lenged. 

Q.  By  whom,  the  State,  or  the  defense? — A.  My  records  that  I 
have  here  don't  show.     I  would  have  to  get  the  judge's  record. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 
Q.  Does  it  show  who  was  challenged? — A.  No;  it  does  not. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  It  doesn't  give  the  name  of  those  challenged  ? —A.  No;  it  does 
not. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  You  have  a  list  of  the  jurors  challenged — you  have  a  list  of  all 
who  were  called  into  the  box,  and  you  have  those  who  tried  the  case, 
and  deduction  would  show  who  was  challenged?— A.  No*  I  don't 
have  the  list  of  all  called  into  the  box.  We  call  12  and  wnen  one  is 
challenged  we  take  him  out  and  put  in  another,  and  we  don't  have  a 
list  of  wiose  who  are  challenged,  only  temporarily. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  How  many  deputy  sheriffs  have  you  in  the  county  ?  —A.  Prob- 
ably the  sheriflF  can  give  you  that;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  These  men  whom  you  say  are  deputy  sheriffs,  on  that  jury,  are 
they  employed  by  the  year  or  appointed  for  the  term  or  appointed 
just  during  this  recent  strike  trouble?— A.  Some  of  them  were  ap- 
pointed during  the  strike  troubles  and  some  of  them  are  regular 
deputy  sheriffs. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Have  you  a  jury  commission  in  this  county  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  puts  those  names  in  the  box  ?  —A.  'there  is  a  list  of  300 
names  certified  by  the  county  commissioners  to  the  clerk  of  the 
district  court. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  When  is  that  done? — ^A.  Thirty  days  prior  to  the  term  of  the 
court.    And  out  of  that  300  the  sheriff  and  clerk  draw  24  names. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Were  those  names  put  in  the  box  by  the  county  commissioners 
before  this  assault  happened  or  af terwards  ?  — A.  Those  names  are 
put  in  the  box  30  days 

Mr.  Northcutt.  They  were  probably  put  in  a  year  before. 

A.  (Continuing.)  They  were  certified  to  the  clerk,  300  names,  cer- 
tified in  January  of  this  year,  and  they  were  drawn— the  12  were 
drawn — on  January  8  and  9,  I  think,  I  don't  exactly  remember 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Twenty-four,  you  mean. 

The  Witness.  Were  drawn  some  time  the  8th  or  9th  of  January, 
just  30  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  February  term  of  court. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  How  is  this  list  of  300  names  made  up  by  the  county  com- 
missioners, do  you  know  ?— A.  I  understand  tney  get  it  from  the  tax 
rolls  of  the  treasurer. 

O.  The  treasurer  furnishes  them  the  list  taken  from  the  tax  roll 
and  from  this  list  they  certify  300  names  ? — ^A.  WTiether  he  furnishes 
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the  list  or  his  tax  rolls,  I  donH  know  as  to  that,  but  they  can  get  them 
from  the  books — from  the  tax  rolls  of  the  coimty  treasurer. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  me  conveniently  the  list  of  the  last  300  names 
certified  to  for  jury  service  in  this  county  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Furnish  me  alsio  "whatever  evidence  you  have  as  to  who  of 
ttiese  300  men  are  deputy  sheriffs. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  While  you  are  on  these  300  names  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the 
same  300  names  have  not  been  in  that  box  fbr  10  years,  or  a  good 
many  of  them? — A.  According  to  the  list — well,  the  majority  of 
them  have  been  there  for  nearly  10  years. 

Q.  Has  the  box  ever  been  locked?— A.  It  has  within  the  last 
year. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  These  300  names  ore  regarded  as  safe  and  sane,  are  they? — 
A.  I  don't  know  how  they  are  regarded,  I  am  sure — I  presume  so. 
There  is  a  large  proportion  of  that  300  names  that  have  been  on  in  the 
last  10  years — 15  or  18  times. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  For  the  information  of  the  conunittee,  state  whether  or  not 
when  a  name  is  drawn  from  the  box  it  is  destroyed  ?— A.  When 
name  is  drawn  from  the  box  as  part  of  the  24,  it  is  destroyed  that 
term,  and  when  the  list  is  certifiea  the  next  time  they  are  not  put  in. 

Q.  And  it  can  not  come  back  again  for  at  least  a  year? — A.  It 
can  not  come  back  for  a  year. 

Q.  And  if  the  man  does  not  have  to  serve  for  a  year  or  two,  it 
goes  back  imtil  they  serve  again? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  certify  a  list  of  names  enough  for  two  or  three  years? — 
A.  Since  I  have  been  here  they  have  certified  a  list  30  days  prior  to 
each  term  of  court — twice  a  year. 

Q.  A  fresh  list? — A.  Yes;  a  fresh  list,  as  before  the  24  are  draw 
out 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  That  goes  on  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  ? — A.  Y^. 
Q.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  merry-go-round  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

O.  Of  course,  as  they  serve  in  the  county  court  they  are  taken 
off? — A.  I  don't  know  what  they  do  in  the  county  court,  whether 
they  serve  in  there  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  certified  from  the  same  Ust  ? — ^A. 
Certified  from  the  same  list  ? 

Q.  Are  you  required  by  the  statute  to  certify  back  to  the  clerk 
who  have  served  at  each  panel  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  do  it? — A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Freeland  comes  in  and  asks 
for  a  list  ( f  those  who  have  served  at  the  last  panel  and  I  give  it  to 
him;  yes.     If  that  is  what  you  refer  to. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  now,  do  you,  that  after  one  list  has  been 
exhausted  the  commissioners  the  next  year  puts  the  same  list  on — 
you  don^t  mean  to  say  that,  do  you? — A.  When  one  list  has  been 
exhausted  ? 
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Q.  Yos. — A.  It  is  never  exhausted,  judge. 

Q.  Your  copy  is  certified  before  each  term  of  the  court  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  don't  certify  the  same  list  that  was  served  the  preceding 
term? — A.  Yes;  they  certify  the  same  list  with  the  exception  of  the 
ones  drawn  out. 

Q.  They  add  24  new  names  to  the  old  list? — A.  Yes;  add  24 
new  names  to  the  old  hst. 

Q.  And  then  you  draw  haphazard  from  this  hst  of  300  names  for 
24  names  for  your  jury  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  kept  up  continually  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Suthekland: 

Q.  Who  draws  them  ? 

Mr.  NoRTUCUTT.  The  statute  provides  that  the  clerk  shall  draw 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  sherin. 

A.  The  sheriff  and  the  clerk. 

Q.  Are  they  drawTi  haphazard  as  the  statute  requires? — A.  Yes; 
they  are  all  put  into  a  box  together  and  stirred  up  and  drawn  that 
way. 

You  have  seen  them  do  that  ?-  A.  Within  the  last  year, 
r.  NoRTiic  UTT.  The  statute  makes  it  his  duty  to  draw  the  names. 

Q.  You  have  only  been  clerk  here  a  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  drawn  haphazard  out  of  this 
list  of  names  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  furnish  this  list  of  names? — A.  No;  they  are  fur- 
nished by  the  county  commissioners. 

Q.  And  they  are  carefully  selected  by  them  from  the  tax  Ibt  ? — ^A.  I 
guess  so.  yes. 

Q.  Who  selects  this  list  for  them?  Does  the  sheriff  select  it  for 
them? — ^A.  I  don't  know  how  they — whether  they  select  it  or  the 
sheriff  selects  it. 

Q.  They  are  verv  carefully  selected ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  generally  after  the  24  men  have  had  their  names  taken 
because  they  have  served — they  can  go  on  again  after  the  expiration 
of  about  a  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  certified  list  of  selected  residents  of  the  county, 
isn't  it — those  300  names? — A.  More  or  less  certified  to  each  term, 
with  the  exception  of  the  24. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  About  a  year  ago  this  last  February  did  Judge  McHendrie  order 
you  to  destroy  all  those  300  names? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  destroy  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Later  on  did  substantially  the  same  three  names  again  appear 
as  jurors  ? — A.  Certified  by  the  board  of  county  conumssioners,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  who  defended  Miller  in  this  assault  case? — ^A.  The  record 
shows — I  think  Senator  Hayden. 

Q.  You  were  present  ? — A.  I  was  present  when  the  jury  was  drawn. 

Q.  To  go  back  to  the  direction  of  Judge  McHendrie  that  year — did 
he  direct  the  coimty  commissioners  at  that  time  to  select  a  new  set  of 
names  or  the  old  set — do  you  remember  that  ? — ^A.  He  ordered  that 
the  county  commissioners  certify  a  new  hst  to  the  county  clerk. 

Q.  Did  he  express  himself,  after  some  investigation  had  taken 
place,  that  a  new  sot  of  names  and  not  the  old  set  should  be  certified 
to  the  clerk? — A.  I  don't  remembor  his  exact  wording  of  that  point. 
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He  ordered  that  the  names  of  the  jurors  in  the  box  be  destroyed  and  a 
new  list  be  certified. 

Mr.  Bbewsteiu  I  would  like  to  ask  that  the  deputy  county  clerk 
be  directed  to  bring  his  of&cial  records  here. 

(It  was  agreed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  that  the  ste- 
nographer furnish  to  the  deputy  county  clerk  the  names  of  the  jurors 
as  suppUed  in  the  last  witness's  testimony,  and  that  the  coimty  clerk 
check  over  those  names  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  from  his  records 
which  ones  of  those  jurors  or  now  many  of  them  were  deputy  sheriffs 
of  the  coimty  of  Huerfano  at  the  time  they  served  upon  this  jury.) 

Mr.  Freeland  was  recalled  for  some  questions  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in 
certifjring  a  Ust  of  names  for  jurors  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 
cer tines  without  any  regard  to  the  Ust  previously  furnished — the  pre- 
vious Ust.  State  what  you  know  about  that. — A.  I  acted  as  clerk 
to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  there  never  was  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  at  which  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  In  making  this  certification,  when  the  board  makes  a  certifica- 
tion of  a  list,  do  they  take  into  consideration  the  previous  list  at  aU  ? 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  object.  How  can  this  man  read  the  minds  of 
the  county  commissioners. 

Chairman  Foster.  He  can  state  whether  he  knows  that  to  be  the  fact. 

A.  I  don't  think  that  they  have.  The  practice  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  is  to  select  300  names  froiii  the  list  furnished 
by  the  county  treasurer. 

.  Q.  How  large  a  list  does  ho  furnish  ? — A.  He  furnishes  a  list  of  the 
taxpayers  of  Huerfano  County. 

Q.  And  from  this  list  they  take  300  names? — A.  From  this  they 
take  300  names.  And  in  the  event  they  have  selected  the  name  of  a 
person  who  has  served  within  a  year,  the  clerk  calls  their  attention 
to  it,  and  that  name  is  not  put  upon  the  Ust.  It  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  select  the  same  names  from 
term  to  term  and  we  have  selected  those  who  in  our  own  minds  are 
best  fitted  for  the  duty — of  course,  I  can  not  read  their  minds — but 
they  have  the  list  from  the  county  treasurer  and  they  select  the  other 
names  from  that,  provided  none  of  them  have  served  within  12 
months  previously. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Are  [you  an  elective  oflBcer  or  an  appointed  officer? — ^A. 
Appointed. 

Q.  Does  the  county  clerk  appoint  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  county  clerk  is  an  elective  officer  ? — A.  Yes. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  7.30  p.  m.) 

EVENING   SESSION — 7.30  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

Parties  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present,  as  previously  noted. 

Joseph  Ray,  a  witness  caUed  before  the  committee,  on  oath  testified 
as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Mr.  Ray,  state  your  name,  business,  and  place  of  residence. — 
A.  Joseph  Ray;  miner. 
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Q.  Talk  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Ray. — A.  Joseph  Ray;  nuner; 
Aguilar. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resid^it  of  Colorado  ? — ^A.  Ei^teen 
years. 

Q.  From  where  did  you  come  to  this  State? — A.  Oklahoma. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — A.  Enj^land. 

O.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  mining  business,  if  you  are 
in  tnat  business?— A.  Thirty-six  years. 

Q.  At  what  age  did  you  begin  ? — ^A.  At  9  years  and  3  months. 

Q.  Are  you  a  union  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  cQnnected  with  labor  unions 
Ever  since  I  was  a  child ;  ever  since  I  was  9  vears  and  3  months. 

Q.  Ever  since  you  were  9  years  of  age  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  conditions  as  to  mining  in 
this  State,  as  you  found  them,  when  you  first  began  in  this  State,  and 
as  you  find  them  now? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Eighteen  years  ago  I  came  to 
Aguilar.  I  went  to  work  at  a  mine,  what  was  then  Imown  by  the 
name  of  the  Peerless,  nm  by  the  United  Coal  Co. — the  Peerless  Mine 
at  Aguilar.  We  had  55  cents  a  ton  for  digging  coal — 50  cents,  I  mean, 
for  digging  coal ;  and  I  worked  there  for  probably  three  or  four  years. 
I  want  to  say  that  when  we  came  up  to  the  tipple  to  look  at  our 
weights,  sometimes  I  thought  I  was  digging  it  by  tne  hair  cut  instead 
of  by  the  ton,  and  the  cars  which  run  on  an  average  of  twenty-five 
himdred,  we  would  get  10  hundredweight  for  it,  on  a  mine-run  oasis. 
I  asked  the  superintendent  one  day  if  there  wasn't  any  way  that  we 
could  justify  these  wrongs  in  getting  such  small  weights,  and  he 
told  me  that  ''If  Jesus  Christ  would  come  down,  he  wouldn't  give 
him  a  pound  more  than  he  was  giving  us."  Therefore,  imder  the 
conditions — I  had  a  family,  I  couldn't  move  out.  He  told  me  if  I 
didn't  like  it  I  could  leave. 

Mr.  Gove.  Mr.  Ray,  tell  what  you  know,  not  what  somebody 
told  you. 

The  Witness.  This  is  personal — this  is  what  I  know  myself. 

Mr.  Gove.  Not  what  somebody  told  you  ? 

The  WrrNESS.  This  was  the  superintendent  I  speak  of,  Mr.  McNeill. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  supenntendent  told  you  ? — A.  The  super- 
intendent told  me.  The  superintendent's  name  was  Mr.  McNeill. 
His  brother  was  mine  inspector  of  the  State  of  Colorado  at  that 
time — John  McNeill.  I  finally — after  working  for  a  few  years — I 
think  it  was  about  three  or  four  years — there  was  word  come  down 
to  the  mine  one  day — I  was  working  in  a  wet  entry — that  the  coal 
company  had  gone  into  the  hands  oi  the  receiver,  and  I  had  about 
five  or  six  weeEs'  work — we  always  run  a  month  ahead  of  time  with 
our  statements — and  I  had  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $90 
coming  to  me — and  word  came  down  that  this  mine  had  went  into 
the  hands  of  the  receiver,  and  if  we  wanted  any  money  we  had  bet- 
ter get  the  scrip  and  buy  our  goods — as  we  had  families — out  of  the 
company's  store  that  was  there  at  that  time  or  we  would  lose  our 
money.  I  went  out  of  the  mine  that  afternoon  about  3  o'clock,  and 
I  went  to  the  office  and  asked  if  such  was  the  case,  and  they  said, 
'*Yes."  I  asked  them  to  give  me  the  $90  in  serin  wnich  I  had  com- 
ing to  me,  and  I  went  down  to  the  store,  and  I  oou^ht  all  kinds  of 
stuff  that  was  in  that  store,  such  as  flour,  potatoes,  mine  buckets,  pit 
shoes,  and  everything  else  to  get  rid  of  my  $90.     Two  dayB  after  the 
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superintendent  came  to  us  and  said  that  everything  was  all  right;  we 
coold  go  back  to  work.  In  my  judgment,  at  that  time,  I  thought  he 
\iras  just  clearing  the  whole  stock  that  had  been  growing  in  the  store 
and  had  been  in  there  for  years.  In  that  mine,  gentlemen — in  that 
mine,  gentlemen,  there  never  was  a  fire  boss  went  down  before  us  men 
for  years — I  should  say  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  or  six 
years.  We  always  went  to  work  in  the  mine,  and  no  fire  boss  went 
down  to  examine  that  mine,  and  there  had  been  no  one  in  there  prob- 
ably for  12  hours.  I  left  that  place  and  went  to  a  place  by  the  name 
of  Broadhead — it  was  a  shaft  at  that  time.  I  worked  up  there  for 
quite  a  while,  and  when  I  left — I  am  getting  before  my  storv,  how- 
ever, gentlemen.  I  want  to  say  that  in  this  mine,  at  the  reerless, 
"w^e  used  to  put  crosscuts  througn  there,  from  one  entry  to  the  other, 
and  we  never  got  a  dollar  for  crosscuts  while  I  was  working  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  dead  work  for  which  you  were  not  paid  ? — A.  We 
have  cleaned  rock  up  there,  when  we  wanted  to  switch  off  three  or 
four  cars,  and  never  got  a  cent  for  it.  We  have  also  carried  rails  and 
props — I  have  carried  rails  in  my  time,  however,  a  mile — lifted  them 
out  of  old  rooms  and  go  to  work  with  it. 

Q.  Is  that  in  this  State  ? — A.  In  the  State  of  Colorado.    . 

Q.  In  what  counties? — A.  Las  Animous  County. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  Isn't  that  way  back  in  the  ancient  time? 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that,  Mr.  Ray,  that  you  had  this  experi- 
ence of  rails  ? — A.  Up  to  the  present  time  of  the  strike — also  when  I 
started  18  years  ago,  tiU  the  present  day;  it  exists  in  Aguilar,  in  our 
district,  to-day. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  experience  with  scrip? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  of  that. — A.  I  went  to  work  at  the  shaft 
by  the  name  of  Broadhead  shaft.  I  quit  there  atid  I  had  $30  coming 
when  I  quit,  and  they  had  a  company  store  up  there  to  the  mine.  He 
says,  *' 1  ou  have  to  deal  there,  haven^t  you,  m  the  company's  store  ?'' 
I  says,  **  Yes,  sir;  I  have  to  pay  for  my  mail.''  He  says,  '^  I  will  give 
you  $29  in  scrip,  ahd  here  is  a  doUar  to  buy  postage  stamps  with,  in 
cash.^'  I  have  worked,  gentlemen,  at  what  tney  call  the  Las  Animas 
Coal  Co.,  and  also  The  National  Fuel  Co.  I  have  dug  coal  for  both 
of  those  companies,  and  I  want  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  there 
is  one  company  there,  between  those  two  mines,  by  the  name  of  the 
Rider  Coal  Co.,  and  to  my  personal  knowledge  there  never  has  been 
a  car  weighed  for  six  months  on  them  scales,  as  I  have  been  aroimd 
there  daify,  lots  of  time,  watching  them,  and  saw  the  weigh  boss, 
the  company  weigh  boss,  put  cars  over  them  scales  there  and  never 
weigh  one  of  them. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Ray,  if  the  men  with  whom  you  worked 
complained  of  these  conditions,  about  dead  work,  not  weighing,  and 
scrip  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  that  matter  discussed  and  complained  of  by  men, 
have  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  also  say  that  the  living  was  just  about 
half  of  what  it  is  now — cheaper  than  what  it  is  now;  that  the  com- 
pany stores  that  we  have  up  m  these  camps,  some  men  they  do  com- 
pel to  take  scrip  at  so  much  a  month,  for  to  trade  at  the  company 
store. 

Q.  Did  you  say  what  you  used  to  pay  for  coal  for  your  private  use 
in  tnese  coal  camps  ?  Have  you  told  the  committee  what  you  pay 
now? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  yet. 
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Q.  Please  tell  that. — A.  When  I  went  to  Aguilar  I  could  buy  coal 
in  the  town  of  Aguilar,  delivered,  at  $1.76.  At  the  present  day  I 
have  to  pay  $4  for  it. 

Q.  That  is  true  of  miners  generally,  is  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  have  to  trade  at  companv  stores,  or  did 
have  to,  prior  to  the  strike? — A.  Years  ago  I  did  trade  at  them,  but 
lately,  wny,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Where  is  the  scrip  used  i — ^A.  The  scrip  is  used  at  the  National 
Fuel  Co.  You  have  to  buy  your  powder  with  scrip  and  also  the 
giant. 

Q.  How  do  the  prices  in  the  company  stores  compare  with  the  prices 
in  tne  neighboring  towns  ?— A.  There  is  a  difference  of  25  to  36  per 
cent. 

Q.  Which  way — in  favor  of  the  company? — A.  In  favor  of  the 
companies. 

Q.  You  mean  their  prices  are  higher? — A.  They  are  higher  than 
in  tne  town  ctf  Aguilar. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  with  short  weights? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  tell  the  committee  about  that? — A.  The  National  Fuel 
Co.,  where  I  was  digging  coal — this  was  just  before  the  strike — I  have 
gone  in  there  and  loaded  cars — that  is  three  or  four  different  kinds 
of  cars — and  I  have  loaded  them  different  kinds  of  cars  on  an  aver- 
age of  1,600  to  2,300,  I  think.  About  18  months  ago  they  elected 
me — the  miners  of  that  district — checkweighman  for  them — the  first 
checkweighman  that  ever  was  on  that  tipple — and  I  took  an  average 
of  the  cars,  of  six  cars,  and  they  went  3,800  pounds.  And  I  was 
checkweighman  there  for  one  month.  After  that  month  was  over 
they  shut  down  the  mine,  and  I  got  cars  from  1 6 — I  got  the  cars  all 
the  time — when  they  would  give  us  1,600  or  1,800  to  3,600  weight  on 
the  larger  cars.  I  would  also  say  in  this  mine,  that  1  have  worked 
from  7  o^clock  until  12  o'clock  many  a  day,  and  never  got  a  cent  pay 
for  dead  work.  I  have  also  laid  many  a  switch  that  I  never  got  a 
nickel  for  in  this  place.  I  met  the  clerk  of  the  mine — they  shut  down 
this  mine  after  I  was  checkweighman  there  a  month,  and  they  shut 
down  the  mine  for  about  three  or  four  months,  and  they  never  opened 
it  up  any  more  for  at  least  three  or  four  months  after;  and  I  heard  a 
remark — I  don't  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  but  Mr. 

Mr.  Gove.  Never  mind  it,  then. 

Q.  Don't  tell  what  you  heard,  unless  it  was  something  said  to  you, 
Mr.  Ray. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Burlington,  the  clerk,  he  told  me — ^he 
says,  ^*  Joe,  that  month  that  you  were  on  there  weighing  is  the  first 
month  that  the  company  has  not  stole  hundreds  of  tons  oflF  the  men." 
I  met  Mr.  Broadhead 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  This  was  the  clerk,  Mr.  Burlington. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Broadhead  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Broadhead  is  the  leaser  of 
this  land  to  the  National  Fuel  Co. 

Q.  And  was  at  the  time  you  were  working  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
when  I  was  checkweighman,  and  before. 

Q.  You  said  you  met  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  met  Mr.  Broadhead. 

Q.  What  was  said  by  him  or  by  you  ? — ^A.  I  asked  Mr.  Broadhead 
why  he  didn't  take  the  weights  of  what  the  men  had  been  getting  on 
these  cars  previous  to  the  checkweighman — before  I  went  on  as 
checkweighman,  and  he  said,  *^No,"  he  said  he  wanted  his  royalty 
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and  weights  from  the  raUroad  cars.  Mr.  Broadhead  told  me  that 
personally. 

Q.  Instead  of  from  the  men,  did  you  say? — A.  Yes;  instead  of 
from  the  men,  he  wanted  it  from  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  was  the  significance  of  that  remark  ? — A.  Well,  on  account 
of  the  weights  that  we  had  been  getting — the  poor  weights  that  the 
men  was  grumbling  about  getting. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  that  he  got  the  full  measure  of  his  royalty, 
is  that  what  you  want  us  to  understand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  the  railroad  weights  were  better  than  the  men 
weights? — A.  The  railroad  weights  was  better  than  what  the  men 
was  getting. 

Q.  Mr.  Ray,  did  you  ever  have  to  do  brushing  without  pay  ? — ^A. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  In  the  National — probably  in  all  the  mines  that 
I  have  worked  in. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  that. — A.  Gentlemen,  I  have  been 
working  in  rooms  where  the  roof  has  been  bad,  and  there  has  been 
as  high  as  a  foot  of  slate,  and  I  have  moved  that  slate  and  filled  half 
of  my  room,  on  one  of  my  gob  sides,  and  I  never  got  a  cent  for  it — 
never  got  a  nickel.  A  foot  of  brushing,  on  an  average,  in  places,  many 
a  time,  I  have  done  that. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  have  any  experience  in  having  your  own  coal 
short-weignted ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  have  not  told  about  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  your  own  knowledge  of  that  situation. — 
A.  I  have  been  loading  cars,  gentlemen,  where  I  know  personally 
that  they  have  gone  2,500 — 2,500,  and  I  have  got  as  low  as  ten  hun- 
dred weight,  I  think,  and  also 

Q.  Where  was  that,  and  when  was  that? — A.  Well,  that  is  when  I 
first  came  into  this  country,  to  Aguilar;  also  since — just  before  the 
strike. 

Q.  Just  before  the  strike  ? — A.  I  also  want  to  say,  too,  gentlemen, 
that  these  cars — they  had  lots  of  cars  without  any  end  gates  in,  and 
you  have  to  build  your  own  end  gates  with  coal,  and  if  the  driver  gets 
oflF  the  track,  half  of  the  car  of  coal  is  lost,  and  when  they  come  out. 
they  just  come — that  is,  I  myself,  just  got — I  have  lost  that  coal 
when  it  comes  to  the  tipple,  and  I  just  got  what  was  on  that  car.  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  about  it  and  asked  him — 
I  told  him  that  I  didn't  think  it  was  right  in  my  judgment  that  we 
should  be  short-weighted. 

Q.  Who  was  the  superintendent? — A.  Mr.  Dalby. 

Q.  Go  on.  What  did  he  say? — A.  And  he  said  that  he  would 
have  it  fixed. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  I  foxmd  out  that  it  seemed  not  to  be  any  use  talking 
to  him,  because  when  I  left  there  at  that  time  they  were  just  the  same 
as  what  they  were  before. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  similar  experiences  under  Mr.  Robert 
Stewart,  or  Superintendent  McNeiU  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? — A.  At  the  Peerless  mine. 

Q.  Tell  the  conunittee  about  that  ? — A.  Mr.  Stewart  was  the  weigh 
boss,  and  I  asked  him  why  it  was  that  I  wasn't  getting  more  on  my 
cars,  and  he  told  me  that  the  superintendent,  Mr.  McNeill,  told  him 
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not — told  him  not  to  give  us  any  more  than  he  was  giving  us  on  our 
cars. 

Mr.  Austin.  Is  that  the  same  Mr.  McNeill  who  is  superintendent 
down  here  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  this  Mr.  McNeill  is  in  California. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  It  is  O'Neill  down  below. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  as  to  what  would  be  the  consequence  to  you 
if  you  protested  or  didn't  like  it? — ^A.  If  I  didn't  like  it  I  was  told 
to  get  out. 

Q.  Was  your  experience  just  your  own  or  was  it  common  to  other 
men,  if  you  know  ? — A.  It  was  common  to  other  men  as  well  as  my 
own. 

3.  How  did  the  cost  of  living  in  other  respects  than  that  of  buying 
in  other  days  compare  with  the  present  day  ? — ^A.  The  living  was 
less — cheaper  then  than  it  is  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  figures  that  illustrate  that  ? — 
A.  1  will  say  that  down  in  the  town  of  Aguilar  at  the  present  time  we 
can  buy  overalls  down  there,  for  instance,  for  50  cents,  and  the  com- 
panv  storts  charges  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  them. 

Mr.  SxTTHERLAND.  What  is  that? 

The  Witness.  Overalls — mine  overalls.  You  can  buy  them  in  the 
town  of  Aguilar,  where  it  is  an  incorporated  town  there,  independ- 
ently, for  50  cents  up  in  the  stores,  and  the  companies  charge  a  dollar 
and  a  Quarter. 

Mr.  Austin.  The  same  overalls? 

The  Witness.  Mine  overalls. 

Mr.  Austin.  The  same  make? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  that  they  are  the  same  make. 

Mr.  Austin.  The  same  quality? 

The  Witness.  I  wouldnU  say  that. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  makes  a  ciiflFerence  sometimes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  about  the  same  quality? — A.  Yes;  I  would. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  relative  cost  of  bacon,  flour,  and 
beets  in  those  days  and  now? — ^A.  I  used  to  buy  bacon  for  12 J  cents 
a  pound;  now  it  is  on  an  average  of  30  cents  a  pound.  Flour  was  $2 
a  hundred  then ;  it  is  about  $3  now — the  same  ^ade  of  flour. 

Q.  $2  a  hundred  ? — ^A.  $2  a  hundred ;  now  it  is  $3  a  hundred. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  fresh  meats  ? — ^A.  Meats — we  can  buy  meats 
we  could  then,  for  15  or  17  cents  a  pound  at  Aguilar;  up  at  the  com- 

Eany  stores  it  is  alx)ut  25  cents  a  pound;  2  poimds  for  50  cents, 
ard  oil  is  60  cents  in  the  town  of  Aguilar;  in  the  company  stores  it  is 
85  cents — 25  cents  difference  on  the  gallon  between  the  two  places. 

O.  Do  you  know  anything  about  mining  conditions  at  Pnmero  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  union  foreman  at  any  time  at  any  property? — 
A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  Were  you  a  union  foreman  at  any  time  at  any  property? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — ^A.  Mine  foreman  at  Primrose. 

Q.  At  Primrose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mine  foreman  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  about  the  conditions  at  Primrose? — 
A.   lea,  sir. 
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Q.  As  you  found  them? — ^A.  When  I  was  foreman  there,  10  years 
it  was  in  1893 — ^I  was  there  in  1892 ;  I  was  foreman  about  a  year; 


in   fact,  I  was  foreman  twice  at  Primrose,  and  the  conditions  was 

unionism  at  that  time.    There  was  a  union  in  the  camp  of  Primrose. 

cars  used  to  weigh  then,  when  I  was  foreman,  thirty  hundred  on 

average.     Now  they  are  running  at  the  present  time  something  on 

average  from  seventeen  to  twenty  hundred. 

Q.  That  is,  under  nonunionized  conditions? — A.  Under  nonunion 

conditions.     This  was  under  the  union  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  practically  the  same-sized  cars  are  in 
use? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Same  sizes  of  car?  Do  you  regard  these  various  things  about 
"which  you  have  testified  as  causes  leading  up  to  the  present  strike  in 
Colorado? — ^A.  I  do 

O.  Complaints  of  men  growmg  out  of  the  matters  of  w  hich  you  have 
spoken  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  to  the  conunittee  any  information  on  political 
activity  in  any  of  the  towns  in  which  you  have  worked  by  representa- 
tives of  the  companies  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  tnat  subject  ? — A.  Two  years  ago,  at 
the  primary  election  in  the  State  of  Colorado — on  the  last  general  elec- 
tion— there  was  two  superintendents  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aguilar, 
one  by  the  name  of  Jim  Dalby  and  the  other  by  the  name  of  William 
Beard,  and  they  were  running  the  miners  in  from  the  camps  down  to 
the  polling  booth — two  superintendents.  I  said  to  Mr.  Dalby,  **It 
looks  to  me  like  you  fellows  would  quit  calling  in  superintendents — 
you  fellow^s  being  superintendents,  hauling  voters  in  here,'*  and  the 
answer  I  got  was  *^As  long  as  I  get  $50  for  10  hours*  work,  Joe,  I  am 
going  to  do  it  every  day  if  I  can  get  it.**     I  said,  '*  Yes;  I  guess  you 

O.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  coroner's  verdicts  recently 
in  this  county  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  you  know  on  that  subject. — A.  A  week 
ago  last  Friday  we  had  a  man  kiUed  at  No.  9,  at  the  Rider  Coal  Co. 
He  was  a  Japanese.  I  came  down  after  the  coroner  made  their 
inquest%s,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Bumey  Sipe,  the  coroner  of  Las  Animas 
County — I  said,  **Mr.  Sipe,  I  would  like  to  know  the  man  that  you 
find  out  here  to  subpoena  on  this  coroner's  jury,'*  and  he  said.  **Joe," 
he  said,  *'I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  the  men."  Well,  I  asked  him 
if  he  wasn't  supposed  to  know,  and  he  said  *' Yes."  I  said,  ** The  rea- 
son I  ask  this,  mi,  Sipe,  is  that  we  think  there  should  be  some  miners 
on  the  coroner's  jury.  For  all  those  years  that  I  have  been  in  this 
town  I  have  never  heard  of  any  miner  called  upon — what  I  would  call 

practical  miner — on  a  coroner's  Jury,"  and  1  asked  him  if  he  knew 
these  men.  And  he  said  *'No.  He  wasn't  very  familiar  with  any  of 
them  except  two."  And  the  men  that  was  on  this  jury  they  gave  a 
verdict  of  **  Unavoidable  accident."  He  was  killed  in  the  mine.  And 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  me  to  explain  these  men's  names;  and  he 
said,  ''Yes."  I  told  him  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  clerk  in  the  grocery  store 
and  that  Mr.  Cossum 

Q.  What  grocery  store? — A.  The  Guinn  Mercantile  Co.  Mr.  Cus- 
som  is  editor  of  the  Aguilar  Press.  Mr.  Buckwater  is  the  dru^ist 
there,  and  Mr.  Burt  Wolff  is  working  now  at  the  Southwestern  nrnie; 
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and  the  man  said  he  had  not  been  in  the  mine — at  least  his  brother  said 
that  he  had  not  been  in  the  mine  only  two  or  three  davs.  The  other 
one  was  a  man  that  drives  a  team  out  there,  by  the  name  of  Davidson. 
The  other  one  is  tlie  superintendent's  brother,  Mr.  Beard.  And  I  told 
Mr.  Sipe  that  1  would  like  to  have  him — when  he  would  come  up  when 
miners  are  killed  to  try  to  get  some  miners  on  these  coroner's  juries, 
and  he  said  he  would  look  into  the  matter  from  now  on.  That  was  all, 
gentlemen,  that  happened  at  the  coroner's  jurv. 

Q.  Was  there  some  miUtia  matter  that  you  liave  in  mind  that  you 
wish  to  speak  about?  -A.  Yes,  sir;  last  Saturday  night  we  had  afire 
at  Aguilar 

Mr.  Gove.  Is  this  a  case  where  some  person  was  arrested  by  one 
of  the  militiamen  ? 

The  Witness.  He  was  trying  to  arrest  the  gentleman-  he  was  try- 
ing to  arrest  our  fire  chief. 

Chairman  Foster.  Leave  that  out. 

Q.  Is  there  something  else  that  you  have  neglected  to  state? — A. 
That  is  about  all,  Mr.  Costigan. 

By  Mr.  Gove  : 

Q.  Where  did  vou  work  when  the  strike  was  called? — A.  When 
the  strike  was  called  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  was  working — I  am  town  clerk  of  Aguilar  at 
the  present  time,  and  I  was  helping  our  water  supermtendent.  I 
was  upto  Denver  three  or  four  days  last  February 

Q.  What  is  the  last  company  you  worked  for?— A.  The  National 
Fuel  Co. 

Q.  What  mme?— A.  No.  7. 

Q.  When  did  you  work  there  last  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  February 
that  I  was  there  last. 

Q.  Since  the  strike  was  called? — ^A.  No;  this  was  last  February  a 
year  ago. 

Q.  lou  have  not  worked  in  any  mine,  have  you,  since  then? — ^A. 
I  worked  at  the  Curtis  mine 

Q.  When?— A.  The  last  mine  was  the  Curtis  mine,  last  summer — 
I  forgot  to  tell  you. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  a  National  Fuel  Co.  mine — how  long 
had  you  worked  there  when  you  left  in  February  a  year  ago  ? — ^A. 
How  long  did  I  work  there  ? 

Yes. — A.  I  guess  two  years. 

Where  did  you  work  before  that  ? — A.  Before  that  I  worked  at 
No.  4. 

Q.  Of  the  National  Fuel? — ^A.  No;  this  was  the  Las  Animas,  I 
believe  —it  was  in  the  same  canyon 

Q.  Who  owns  that  mine? — A.  Mr.  Prentiss,  of  Denver,  used  to 
own  it  at  that  time.     I  ran  the  boarding  house  there. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  while  you  worked  at  the  National  Fuel  Co.  mines 
thev  short  weighted  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  charged  you  from  25  to  35  per  cent  more  at  their 
store  than  jrou  could  have  purchased  the  same  supplies  for  in  the 
town  of  Aguilar?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  charged  you  S4  for  coal  ?— A.  No;  I  said  that  that  is  the 
price  you  have  to  pay  now  in  the  town  of  Aguilar. 

Q.  What  did  they  charge  the  men  at  the  mine  for  coal  ? — ^A.  $3 — 
since  the  strike  it  is  $4. 
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Q.   Do  you  mean ^A.  They  are  not  buying  the  coal  at  the  mine 

now,  but  m  the  town  of  Aguilar. 

Q.  Your  complaint  is  about  the  $4  that  is  charged  the  citizens  of 
the  town  of  Aguilar? — A.  The  citizens  of  the  town  of  Aguilar — the 
miners  paid  $3  before. 

Q.  And  they  compelled  you  at  the  National  Fuel  Co.  to  take  out 
scrip  and  trade  it  out  at  the  store  ? — A.  If  a  man  has  a  good  place  they 
will  kind  of  compel  him  to  trade  there — to  do  some  tramng  most  every 
month. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  prices  charged  at  the  com- 
any  stores  at  some  of  the  other  camps  at,  well — the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Co.  and  the  Victor- American  Co.  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  of  these  other  mines ^A, 

The  National  and 

Q.  That  is  the  one  you  know  most  about  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  your  judgment  that  company  does  not  treat  its  men 
right? — A.  I  know — they  got  short  weighted  and  also  they  don't  pay 
anything  for  dead  work. 

Q.  You  haven't  any  complamt  to  make  against  any  of  the  other 
companies  except  where  you  personally  worked  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  under  all  these  oiflficulties  that  you  mention  here,  why 
did  you  stay  ? — ^A.  Because  I  had  a  family  and  I  could  not  move  out. 
I  am  like  lots  of  other  miners,  I  have  been  working  all  my  life,  and  I 
never  got  enough  to  move  my  family  out,  hardly. 

Q.  What  did  you  make  a  aay  ? — A.  Some  months  I  have  made  $76 
or  $80;  other  times,  $30  or  $40. 

Q.  Haven't  you  made  more  than  $100  a  month  sometimes? — ^A. 
Very  seldom. 

Q.  What  was  your  average? — A.  I  never  took  an  average. 

Q.  Around  $75  or  $80?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not;  I  would  say 
practically  $60. 

Q.  What  did  you  make  when  you  worked  in  Oklahoma  ? — ^A.  I  was 
timberman — company  man. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  make  down  there? — A.  $2.25  a  day. 

Q.  You  had  money  enough  to  get  out  of  there? — A.  I  sold  my 
furniture — what  httle  furniture  I  nad,  and  I  came  here  with  $1.50 
in  my  pocket. 

Q.  You  were  working  under  union  conditions  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  before  tney  had  the  union  down  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Eugene  Garcia,  of  Trinidad? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  gave  him  a  pass  once,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes;  he  got  a 
pass.  I  want  to  state  that  he  is  wrong  when  he  said  he  met  me  in 
the  tent  colony;  he  didn't  meet  me'in  the  tent  colony;  would  you 
like  me  to  explain  it  ? 

Q.  That  is  quite  inmiaterial  where  he  got  it.  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference.    That  is  aU. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Is  there  something  you  would  Hke  to  explain  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  explain  about  Garcia. 

Q.  Tell  us. — A.  Mr.  Garcia  met  me 

By  Mr.  Byknbs  : 

S.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  He  is  a  real-estate  man. 
r.  NoRTHOtrrr.  He  testified  that  this  man  gave  him  a  pass  out 
of  town  and  signed  it  city  clerk. 
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The  Witness.  Mr.  Garcia  met  me  in  the  town  of  Agnilar — I  have 
known  him  for  quite  a  few  years,  and  I  never  knew  anything  wrong 
about  him — he  met  me,  and  he  said,  ''There  are  a  few  men  hero 
that  want  to  cause  me  some  trouble  "  and  I  kind  of  laughed  at  him 
and  told  him  I  didn't  think  so;  and  he  said,  ''I  would  like  to  have  a 
piece  of  paper  saying  that  you  know  me  and  saw  me  for  some  years, 
and  you  never  knew  me  to  do  anjthing  wrong;"  and  I  said — 1  Una 
of  sidetracked  him — when  a  Mexican  came  up  by  the  name  of  Gon- 
zales, and  he  said  that  he  would  Uke  to  have  this  paper — this  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  street.  I  wrote  on  that  paper  that  this  man 
was  all  O.  K.  I  never  saw  anyone  trying  to  molest  him,  but  he  asked 
me  for  it,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  Why  did  you  sign  it  city  clerk? — A.  I  was,  and  I  am  town 
clerk  at  this  time. 

By  Mr.  Costigak: 
Q.  Was  that  all  there  was  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  That  is  all  you  saw,  Mr.  Ray  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  went  over  to  the  tent  colony  ? — A.  Oh,  no,  no,  no. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  How  long  did  you  see  Mr.  Garcia  ? — A.  About  five  minutes. 
Q.  Did  he  make  any  complaint  to  you? — A.  He  said  he  was 
afraid  some  of  the  men  might  molest  him. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  anyone  molest  him? — A.  No. 

John  Zaxatell,  a  \v*itnoss  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  Zanatell. 

Q.  What  is  your  first  name  ? — A.  John. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  Big  Four. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Colorado  ?  —A.  Twenty-four  years. 

Q.  WTiat  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  coal  miner. 

Q.  How  long  have  your  been  so  employed,  Mr.  Zanatell? — A.  I 
have  been  employed  at  several  mines  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  some  of  them. — A.  I  have  been  employed 
at  Forbes,  Majestic,  Berwind,  Ravenwood,  and  Big  Four. 

Q.  Are  you  working  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  wnat  property?— A.  I  am  working  at  the  Big  Four. 

Q.  Is  that  union  or  nonunion  ? — A.  Union. 

Q.  Is  that  a  union  property? — A.  Yes. 

O.  Did  you  go  out  on  strike  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  are  you  earning  at  the  present  time  ? — A.  $4  a  day. 

Q.  What  were  you  earning  before  the  strike? — A.  $3.10  a  day. 

Q.  Was  that  in  a  union  or  nonunion  property  ? — A.  Ununion. 

Cnairman  Foster.  You  mean  it  was  not  a  union  property. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Chairman  Foster.  Or  was  it  a  union  property  ? 

The  WriNESS.  No,  it  was  not  a  union  nroperty. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  oefore  the  strike  in  having 
short  weights? — A.  Yes,  I  was  digging  coal — when  I  was  digging 
€oal  I  had  short  weights. 
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Q.  Where*— A.  Berwind. 

Q.  Just  tell  the  committee  what  your  experience  was. — A.  Well, 
when  I  dug  coal  at  Berwind  my  weights  were  awfully  short.  Wo 
had  some  big  cars,  the  car  weiehed  about  twenty  hundred  and  we 
only  got  forty  to  fifty  hundred  for  them.  They  was  the  biggest 
cars — they  called  them  box  cars.  I  weighed  coal  at  Cedar  Hilland 
they  robbed  the  diggers  considerable. 

Mr.  Austin.  Give  us  the  year  and  the  name  of  the  weigher. 

The  WrrNBSS.  The  Cedar  lUll  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at  Greenville 
mine. 

Mr.  Austin.  Who  was  the  weigher  ? 

The  Witness.  I  was  weighing  the  coal  at  Cedar  Ilill. 

Q.  Why  did  you  short-weight  men  there,  state  to  the  committee. — 
A.  Whenever  1  would  balance  the  scales  the  clerk  would  come  up  and 
fix  them,  set  them  again  back  of  me,  so  that  we  couldn't  give  an  hon- 
est weight. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  eflFort  to  have  honest  weights  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  balancing  the  scales  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Give  the  name  of  that  clerk. 

The  Witness.  Season— Charles  Season,  I  think. 

Q.  When  did  that  happen?— A.  1912  and  1913. 

Q.  Now,  give  us  Berwind. — ^A.  The  man  weighing  my  coal,  I 
don't  know  him. 

Q.  Give  us  the  time. — ^A.  That  was  in  1908,  when  I  was  there. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes  : 

Q.  Were  you  the  weigh  boss  there? — A.  Not  at  Berwind. 

S.  How  do  you  know  they  were  short  weighting  there? — ^A.  I 
d  tell  by  looking  at  the  cars — I  have  had  that  experience. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  were  digging  coal  there,  weren't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  element  in  your  estimation  of  the  amoimt  of  coal  in 
the  car? — ^A.  Yes;  I  could  tell  just  about  the  amount  of  coal  there 
was  in  a  car. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  What  should  those  cars  have  weighed  ? — A.  Those  cars  should 
have  weighed  sixty  to  seventy  hundred.    That  was  what  we  used  to 

f3t  at  a  mine  below  there — they  had  the  same  kind  of  cars  at 
rimero. 

Q.  You  say  those  cars  would  weigh  2,000  pounds? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  was  an  iron  car. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Can  you  look  at  a  car  and  tell  how  much  it  should  weigh? — 
A.  Yes;  I  could  look  into  it  and  pretty  near  guess  what  was  the 
right  weight  when  it  was  loaded. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  weigh  coal  at  Cedar  Hill  ? — A.  I  weighed  coal 
there  about  one  month. 

Q.  Did  you  prevent  the  clerk  from  swindling  the  men  there 
A.  The  clerk 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 
Q.  Who  was  the  clerk? — ^A.  Charles  Season. 
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Q.  Did  you  quarrel  with  him? — ^A.  He  told  me.  "We  ain't  ^ettin^ 
as  much  coal  as  we  used  to  get."  He  said.  ''When  Elmer  Sherfick 
was  superintendent  we  used  to  get  six  or  eignt  hundred  ton  a  month, 
and  now  we  only  get  three  or  tour  hundred  ton  a  month."  I  says, 
"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  robbed  the  diggers  that  much?'* 
And  he  says,  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  that's  the  way  all  the  companies  does." 

Q.  Did  you  quit  your  job  ? — A.  No,  sir.  They  sent  me  from  there 
to  the  Black  Diamond. 

Q.  Why  did  they  send  you? — ^A.  They  sent  me  as  an  engineer 
there. 

Q.  They  promoted  you? — A.  Yes,  I  was  promoted  there. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  You  would  not  let  them  swindle  the  coal  diggers  while  you  were 
weighing  coal  there  that  month?— A.  I  could  not  nelp  it;  I  could  not 
prevent  it. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

O.  When  you  fixed  it  did  they  discharge  you  for  fixing  it? — 
A.  No,  they  didn't  discharge  me;  they  promoted  me  to  the  Black 
Diamond. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  fixed  the  scales  did  they  take  you  away  ? — 
A.  1  used  to  fix  them  every  once  in  awhile — then  they  would  come 
up  and  change  them. 

O.  During  the  month? — ^A.  Yes — that  is,  I  would  balance  the 
scales. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  men  thev  were  being  robbed  ? — A.  I  told  some 
of  them — ^1  didn't  dare  tell  all  of  them. 

O.  When  you  were  weigh  boss  did  the  men  complain  to  you? — 
A.  They  would  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  What  did  they  do — what  did  you  tell  them  ? — A.  I  just  told 
them  that  that  was  the  correct  weight. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


used  to  balance  the  scales. 

Q.  You  weren't  afraid  to  tell  these  men  you  were  robbing  them? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  told  them  it  was  what  the  car  weighed  and  you  knew  you 
were  not  telling  the  truth  ? — A.  I  did  not  tell  the  truth  when  I  told 
them  that. 

Q.  And  they  promoted  you  for  that? — A.  It  was  not  a  promotion 
altogether;  they  just  wanted  to  get  me  away  in  an  easy  manner. 

Q.  Because  you  were  telling  the  men  tnat  the  cars  weighed  so 
much  when  thev  didn't — you  faiew  they  didn't — they  promoted  you 
for  that? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  What  were  you  getting  as  weigh  boss  ? — A.  I  was  running  a 
box-car  loader  at  13.30  for  1 1  hours  work,  and  they  paid  me  the  same 
when  I  went  on  the  tipple  weighing  coal. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  down  at  the  other  mine? — A.  $3.25. 

O.  About  the  same  pay  ? — ^A.  Just  about  the  same  pay,  lacking  a 
nickel. 
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Q.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  promotion,  then,  was  it  ? — A.  It  was  not 
a  promotion  at  all. 

Q.  They  simply  changed  your  occupation  and  your  location  i — ^A. 
Yes. 

O.  How  many  times  during  that  month  did  you  change  the  scales 
back,  so  that  they  would  weigh  properly  ?— A.  I  think  it  was  twice, 
and  then  I  was  told  not  to  do  that  any  more. 

Q.  They  told  you  not  to  change  that  any  more? — A.  They  told 
me  to  leave  the  scales  as  thev  were  and  they  would  work  all  right. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  be  then  before  they  would  find  out  that  they 
were  running  Dadly  again? — A.  That  nignt  when  the  bulletin  was 
sent  in. 

Q.  They  would  see  that  the  weights  were  a  little  strong  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  what  they  thought  when  they  had  the  bulletin. 

Q.  Then  they  would  go  up  and  change  them  ?— A.  Yes ;  they  would 
go  up  and  change  them. 

By  Mr.  Byknes  : 

<J.  Who  was  the  superintendent  there? — A.  Well,  the  clerk 
claimed  that  he  was  the  superintendent.  I  don't  know  who  was  the 
suprerintendent — there  were  three  or  four  superintendents. 

Q.  You  were  working  there,  and  you  don't  laiow  who  the  superin- 
tendent was  ? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly.  Mark  Danford  claimed  to 
be  the  superintendent  there,  and  then  the  superintendent  at  Toller- 
berg — I  forget  his  name — ^Tennant — he  was  supposed  to  be  the  super- 
intendent there,  and  the  clerk  told  me  he  was  the  superintendent. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  any  of  these  others  besides  the  clerk — did 
you  report  to  any  of  them  what  the  clerk  told  you  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  never. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  experiecnce  with  guards  at  Forbes  ? — 
A.   X  es. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  that. — A.  Well,  when  I  worked  at 
Forbes  they  had  a  fence  around  Forbes  and  a  gate,  and  they  also  had 
a  man  watching  the  gate. 

Q.  What  time  of  tbe  year  was  that? — A.  That  was  in  1913. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  month  ? — A.  Well,  I  worked  there  in 
July — no;  in  June,  and  two  days  in  July. 

Q.  Was  that  before  tbe  strike? — ^A.  Before  the  strike;  yes. 

Q.  What  was  this  guard  engaged  in  doing? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  this 
guard  was  there  to  leave  the  wagons  in  and  out. 

Q.  Was  he  armed? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know.  I  never  looked 
at  him  enough  to  see  if  he  was  armed. 

Q.  When  was  the  fence  put  around  that  property,  or  had  it  been 
around  that  property  before? — A.  Well,  when  I  was  at  Majestic  I 
remember  when  they  put  the  fence  up  there,  and  it  was  about  three 
months  before  I  went  from  there  over  to  Forbes — about  in  March. 

Q.  Was  there  a  guard  at  Majestic? — A.  No,  sir;  they  had  a  lock 
on  the  gate,  but  one  of  the  deputies  there,  he  broke  the  lock  oflF. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Mr.  Witness,  tell  us  the  dimensions  of  those  Berwind  cars? — 
A.  Well,  I  could  npt  tell  you  exactly;  they  were  the  biggest  cars  I 
ever  loaded. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  ? — A.  About  7  feet  long. 
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Q.  How  deep  ? — A.  About  4  feet  deep. 

Q.  And  how  vdde  ? — ^A.  They  were  about  4  feet  6  across — they 
were  the  same  size  as  the  motor  there. 

Q.  Four  feet  deep,  four  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  long  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  gauge  of  the  track  there — ^how  wide  it  is  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  track  at  that  mine? — ^A.  I  never  laid  track 
there  and  I  never  measured  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a  36-inch  track  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  there  ? — ^A.  I  worked  there  four  differ- 
ent times. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  started  there  when  I  was  just  a  boy, 
right  after  the  last  strike. 

Q.  1904?— A.  1904. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  that  strike  then  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  was  in  that  strike. 

Q..  You  are  working  at  the  Big  Four  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Doing  what  ? — A.  I  am  checkweighman  there. 

Q.  And  you  get  $4  a  day  for  checkweighman  ? — A.  Yes. 

O.  How  many  men  have  you  working  there  ? — A.  Twenty-six  now; 
we  had  80. 

Q.  The  miners  pay  you,  don^t  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Of  course,  there  are  no  objections  to  weights  there,  are  there  ? — 
A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  worked  last  before  going  to  Big  Four? — A.  I 
worked  at  Ravenwood  before  the  strike. 

Q.  Where  is  that — right  down  here? — A.  About  2  or  3  miles. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? — A.  I  was  driving  a  mule. 

Q-  How  long  have  you  been  at  Big  Four  ? — ^A.  Two  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  right  after  the  strike  was  called  ? — ^A.  I  came 
to  Wabenburg. 

Q.  Didn't  you  live  in  the  Forbes  tent  colony  awhile? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  down  on  a  visit  once  or  twice. 

Q.  When  were  you  there  on  a  visit  ? — ^A.  After  the  shooting. 

Q.  How  soon  after? — ^A.  The  second  night  after  the  shooting.  ^ 

Q.  Weren't  you  there  on  the  day  of  the  shooting?— A.  No,  sir;  I 
wasn't  there. 

By  Mr.  Heebington  : 

O.  Are  you  the  brother  of  Zanatelli  who  was  weigh  boss  over  at 
Forbes  mine  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  testified  before  this  committee,  didn't  he — ^you  know  that  ? — 
A.  1  don't  know — I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Is  his  name  Joe  ? — A.  Joe,  I  think,  is  his  name. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Were  the  dimensions  you  gave  of  the  cars  to  the  best  of  your 
recollection,  or  were  they  the  correct  dimensions  ?— A.  How  is  that  ? 

Q.  Were  the  size  of  car  you  gave — 7  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  4 
feet  deep — ^were  they  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? — ^A.  The  best 
of  my  recollection;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  for  Mr.  Weitzel  or  any  company  of  which 
he  was  the  head  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Before  calling  the  next  witness  I  wish  again  to 
request  Mr.  Weitzel  to  remove  nimself  from  his  present  position.  He 
is  within  approximately  6  feet  of  every  witness  who  testifies,  sits 
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directly  facing  each  witness  who  testifies.  He  makes  copious  notes 
and  he  sits  there  smiling  when  the  witness  repUes  to  a  question.  I 
liave  never  seen  such  close  proximity  between  parties  in. court  and 
^witnessesy  and  I  see  no  reason  why  that  practice  should  be  allowed 
at  this  time  under  the  circumstances  surrounding  all  of  this.  Many 
of  the  men  who  will  be  called  to  the  staud  are  men  who  have  been 
more  or  less  directly  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Weitzel. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  That  is  a  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  NoRTHGUTT.  I  don't  imderstand  why  such  a  request  as  that  is 
made.  It  seems  so  unreasonable,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  has  had 
the  slightest  influence  over  the  witnesses. 

Chairman  Foster.  Mr.  Weitzel,  I  am  sure,  will  not  object  to  chang- 
ing his  seat. 

Robert  Jahes  McDonald,  a  witness  produced  before  the  com- 
mittee, being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  lollows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — ^A.  James  McDonald. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession? — A.  I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Q.  Of  what  Church  ? — ^A.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^A.  Aguilar. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  been  a  resident  of  Colorado  ? — A.  I  came 
from  Scotland  m  October,  1910. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  qualification  for  testifying  at  this  hearing 
except  as  a  minister,  in  connection  with  the  coal  mining  industry  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  those? — ^A.  I  am  a  certified  manager — mine  mana- 
ger— imder  the  British  Government  also  I  have  a  certificate  for  teach- 
ing the  science  and  art  of  mining. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar — how  long  have  you  held  that  certificate  ? — 
A.  Eleven  years. 

Q.  Mr.  McDonald,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  ^ievances  of  the  miners 
of  Colorado  the  causes  of  the  present  strike  m  this  State — what  are 
they  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  in  my  experience  as  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
going  around  and  observmg,  1  believe  they  can  be  put  under  five 
oiflFerent  heads :  Industrial,  social,  religious,  political 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Ihat  is  only  four. 

The  WrrNESs.  I  will  give  you  the  other  one — educational. 

O.  Will  you  talk  to  the  committee  on  the  subject,  ^ving  facts 
within  your  knowledge,  and  not  matters  of  hearsay,  beanng  on  these 
several  causes  of  the  present  strike  ? — A.  For  instance,  here  in  Hast- 
ings— ^I  was  located  m  Hastings  from  1910  until  the  conference  in 
September,  1912.  During  that  time — I  speak  now  of  the  industrial — 
during  that  time  I  saw  on  one  occasion  when  I  had  been  visiting  in 
Berwind  Canyon,  coming  into  our  little  town,  two  deputy  sheriffs  or 
guards  on  horses  with  guns,  and  they  were  herding  out  three  miners 
that  had  just  evidently  come  out  of  the  mine — it  was  somewhere  be- 
tween 4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  still  had  their  pit  lamps 
in  their  hands  and  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  get  anything  to  eat — 
in  fact  they  were  unwashed.  I  made  inquiry  as  to  wnat  the  trouble 
was  because  I  thought  that  there  must  be  a  terrible  charge  to  have 
them  herded  out  of  town  in  this  way,  that  they  must  have  been  guilty 
of  murder  or  some  other  terrible  crime,  and  I  found  that  the  trouble 
was  that  they  were  suspected  of  being  imion  men. 
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Q.  What  year  was  this  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  How  did  you  find  thb  out;  did  somebody  tell 
you? 

A.  I  asked  one  of  these  men.  I  said^  ^'What  have  these  men  been 
doing  ?^'  and  he  said,  ** They  are  suspected  of  being  union  men." 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Did  any  company  official  tell  you  that  ? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  Icnow  who  he  was.  He  mi^ht  have  been 
president  of  the  company^  for  all  I  know.  I  am  tellmg  of  an  inci- 
dent that  happened  right  m  the  town. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Did  you  ask  of  these  people  that  appeared  to  be  driving  these 
men  out? — ^A.  Yes;  I  went  to  the  trouble.  I  saw  they  were  for- 
eigners, and  at  any  rate  they  would  not  understand  me 

Q.  Whom  did  you  ask? — ^A.  One  of  these  men  that  was  a  guard, 
and  he  whispered,  **They  are  suspected  of  being  union  men." 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  that  man? — A.  I  have  told  you 
that  he  might  be  the  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  or 
the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.,  or  any  other  company 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  know  his  name? — ^A.  No;  I  did  not 
ask  the  man  his  name.  It  was  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  ask 
the  man's  name. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  experience  that  comes  imder  the 
industrial  head  ? — A.  Yes.  Well,  gentlemen,  at  that  time,  of  course, 
there  were  threats  of  a  strike  during  1912,  I  think,  ana  July  and 
August  of  1912  there  seemed  to  be  tm-eats  of  a  strike,  and  the  town 
marshal  frequently  in  Hastings  went  down  to  the  end  of  the  town 
in  the  mormngs,  and  in  the  evenings  as  these  hacks  came  up,  and 
stopped  the  hacks,  and  went  in  and  seen  who  was  there,  and  so  on. 
All  these  hacks  were  stopped,  both  Hastings  and  Delagua,  as  they 
went  through  Hastings.     1  saw  that  frequently. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  did  you  say  the  town  marshal  did  ?  Give  us 
the  name  of  the  town  marshal. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Kaskey. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  the  nacks  carrying  the  mail  were  frequently 
stopped? — ^A.  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  all  the  hacks  passing  tnrough 
Hastings  were  stopped  frequently  and  were  observed  by  me  bein^ 
stopped  going  through.  There  were  two  hacks,  one  to  iJelagua  and 
one  to  HSstings. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  was  that  ? 

The  Witness.  During  the  threatened  strike  of  1912 — July,  I 
think,  and  August,  of  1912. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  you  say  they  stopped  them  for — stopped 
the  hacks  ? 

The  Witness.  Of  course,  I  didn't  ask  Mr.  Kaskey,  but  I  took  it 
to  be  that  he  wanted  to  see  just  who  was  in  the  hacks,  whether  there 
were  any  objectionable  persons  going  into  these  towns. 

Q.  Wnat  do  you  mean  by  "objectionable  persons,^'  Mr.  McDon- 
ald?— ^A.  Supposed  imion  men. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  he  say  that  he  stopped  them  for  that  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  sir;  I  never  questioned  him  at  all.  I  only 
observed  the  facts. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  you  don't  know  what  he  stopped  them  for? 
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The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  CJostigan.  That  is  sunply  the  witness's  supposition 

The  Witness.  Just  my  opinion. 

Mr.  CosTiQAN.  Given  because  it  was  requested. 

By  Mr.  Costiqan  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  under  the  industrial  head  that  you  per- 
sonally observed  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee. — ^A.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  objectionable 
to  the  men  that  a  notice  would  be  put  up  at  the  end  of  the  power 
house  at  Hastings,  say,  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday,  when  they 
wanted  the  men  to  work  on  a  Sunday,  and  this  notice  would  inform 
the  men  that  if  they — I  can't  give  the  exact  words,  but  I  have  read 
these  notices — that  if  they  didn't  work  on  Sunday  there  would  be 
some  punishment — I  just  can't  say  in  what  Unes,  but  they  would  be 
punished  on  the  other  days  if  they  didn't  come  to  work  on  Sundays. 
This,  I  say,  was  a  grievance  with  the  men. 

Mr.  Austin.  They  were  threatened  with  some  kind  of  punishment? 

The  Witness.  If  they  didn't  work  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  was  at  the  same  time  ? 

The  Witness.  Just  about  the  same  time. 

Q.  Was  there  any  protest A.  These  notices,  if  I  remember 

rightly,  would  be  some  time  in  January,  February,  or  March,  1912; 
and  these  months,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  mine  was  working  fre- 
quently on  the  Sabbath. 

Mr.  Austin.  Whose  name  was  signed  to  those  notices — the 
superintendent's  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  Mr.  Cameron  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  as  well  as  I  remember;  yes;  I  think  he 
was. 

Mr.  Austin.  Another  Scotchman  ? 

The  Witness.  Another  Scotchman. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Were  there  any  protests  on  that  account  from  the  men  working 
in  the  mines? — A.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  don't  know  if  there  were  any 

Erotests.  Of  course,  the  men  spoke  amongst  themselves  of  this 
eing  a  grievance,  but  I  don't  know 

Q.  You  mean  you  don't  know  whether  there  was  any  protest  to  the 
operators  of  the  mines  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  know  that  the  matter  was  discussed  among  the  men 

A.   1  es,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  grievance.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  recall  under 
the  industrial  head?  Did  you  observe  at  Hastings  any  difference 
made  between  union  men  and  nonunion  men  ? — A.  Well,  of  course, 
there  was  that  incident  that  I  have  already  related,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  didn't  catch  that  answer. 

The  Witness.  There  is  the  incident  that  I  have  already  related 
that  answers  that  Question. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  under  the  industrial 
head,  Mr.  McDonald  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  go  on  in  your  own  way. — ^A.  On  one  occasion  I  was  up 
near  the — around  the  mechanic  shop  and  Mr.  Cameron  was  going 
around  with  a  petition,  and  he  was  desiring  the  men  to  sign  this 
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petition  against  the  8-hour  day.     Now,  I  suppose;  I  wouldn't  l>e 
allowed  to  say  what  the  men  said  about  it;  that  would  be  out. 

Q.  Yes;  I  should  think  you  might  be  allowed  to  say  what  they 
said  to  you  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Foster.  No  •  I  wouldn't  mention  it. 

The  Witness.  I  thougnt  so. 

Q.  If  not  said  to  you. — A.  I  better  not.     We  will  take  the  social 
question  now.     In  Hastings 

Q.  Have  you  some  statement  to  make  to  the  committee  on  social 
conditions  preceding  the  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  just  coining  to 
that.  In  Hastings  they  have  a  town  hall  which  was  built,  as  I 
understand  it,  by  the  fraternities,  previous  to  the  last  strike;  the  last 
strike,  it  went  into  the  hands  of  tne  company,  or  the  town's  hands; 
this  was  the  only  building  in  town  at  which  we  could  hold  church. 
We  held  church  there  for  some  time,  and  I  found  that  the  children 
had  been  neglected  so  far  as  singing  was  concerned,  and  I  started  a 
little  class  amongst  the  children;  we  had  somewhere  between  35  or 
40  children  in  the  singing  class.  We  met  once  a  week,  and  the  little 
ones  were  not  very  long  Teaming,  and  we  heard  them  singing  up  and 
down  that  little  town  hall ;  it  made  quite  a  diflference.  Mr.  Cameron 
sent  word  to  me  that  this  had  to  be  stopped;  that  he  wasn't  going  to 
allow  these  children  to  practice  in  this  hall  any  longer.  I  should  have 
explained,  gentlemen,  that  this  hall  is  built  on  me  third  story  of  a 
house.  The  town  jail  is  in  the  bottom  story,  the  second  story,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  a  boarding  house  for  Itahans,  and  the  thira  story 
was  the  one  that  was  occupied  as  a  town  hall,  and  we  had  used  it  as  a 
church.  The  complaint  was  that  our  children  in  passing  from  one  end 
of  the  hall — the  door  was  at  the  one  end  right  to  the  platform  on  the 
other,  were  making  so  much  noise  that  they  disturbed  these  Italians, 
and  so  on.  It  was  stopped;  and  I  askea  Mr.  Cameron  then  if  he 
would  let  me  have  the  use  of  this  school  to  train  these  children.  And 
he  said  no.  '*You  will  have  no  school."  I  asked  him  why.  '*The 
books  and  all  the  other  things  would  be  all  thrown  around.  We  are 
not  going  to  give  you  the  school."  We  had  a  little  social  there — the 
ladies  aid  had  a  social  once  a  month,  perhaps  more  frequently,  and 
they  were  not  allowed  to  use  it  for  this  purpose  any  longer,  either* 
We  were  told  that  the  only  time  we  could  use  the  nail  was  for  the 
service  on  Sunday,  not  during  the  week  at  all.  And  we  asked  for 
the  school  for  this  purpose  also.  **No.  You  can  go  to  the  saloon 
hall  and  use  it."  Mr.  Cameron  told  us  we  could  go  to  the  saloon 
hall— wanted  the  church  people  to  go  to  the  saloon  hall  to  hold  their 
services. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Is  that  hall  over  a  saloon? — ^A.  Adjoining. 
Q.  Adjoining? — A.  The  door  is  through. 

S.  Adjoining  it? — A.  And  the  door  is  between  the  saloon  and  the 
;  two  doors  are  on  the  one  landing;  two  doors  are  on  the  one 
landing,  and  there  are  doors  through  from  the  hall  into  the  saloon. 
Of  course,  you  would  understand,  gentlemen,  that  our  ladies  would 
not  have  that.  We  found  conditions  there  were  made  so  bad — there 
were  threats  made  to  our  leading  workers  amongst  the  ladies  by  the 
superintendent's  family  telling  them  that  if  they  did  not  stop  going 
to  this  '*kirk" — she  is  Scotch,  too,  "that  Jim  would  be  fired."     **I 
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"will have  this  ku'k  out  of  here  if  I  am  in  jail  the  next  minute  for  it." 
I  wrote  Mr.  Murray  and  stated  ail  my  grievances  in  a  letter  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Murraj  ? — A.  I  see  hijn  here. 

Q.  What  are  his  initials  ?— A.  W.  J.  And  I  stated  all  my  griev- 
ances to  Mr.  Murray  and  even,  to  make  it  ^  Uttle  stronger — I  wanted 
to  have  this  matter  adjusted — said 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Murray's  position,  before  you  go  on,  if  you  know  ? — 
A.  I  think  he  is  vice  president  of  the  company.  To  make  it  a  Uttle 
stronger,  I  said  '^  I  have  met  you  as  a  brother  Mason,  Mr.  Murray,  and 
I  appeal  to  you  as  such,  to  have  these  grievances  adjusted,  so  that 
the  cnildren  and  the  people  in  this  coal  camp  might  hear  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Mr.  Murray  never  answered  my  letter.  Mr.  Cameron, 
just  a  little  time  after,  as  I  was  passing  to  visit  the  people  in  Delagua, 
came  out  from  the  office  and  ho  said,  ''  I  had  the  letter  that  you  sent 
Mr.  Murray,  and  as  long  as  vou  are  here,  I  will  down  you.  These 
Italian  people  that  were  in  tnis  boarding  house  during  our  services — 
their  roof  would  be — some  timbers  there  or  something— seemed  to  be 
the  large  timber,  and  while  our  services  would  be  ^oing  on,  they  would 
be  thump,  thump,  thumping  on  the  roof — on  their  roof,  and  our  floor 
would  be  rising,  it  seemed  2  or  3  inches,  and  the  dust  flying  over 
us;  and  we  spoke  to  the  marshal,  and  our  friends  spolce  to  Mr. 
Cameron,  *'0n,  this  is  these  people's  enjoyment,  and  reUgion  is 
is  yours,  and  they  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  have  their  enjoyment 
as  you  nave."  Gentlemen,  the  matter  went  so  far  that  wnile  it  is 
not  possible  any  more  than  under  other  circumstances  to  prove  that 
certain  men  were  fired,  as  they  related  here,  because  of  their  women 
taking  an  active  interest  in  church  work;  we  know  that  our  best 
workers  in  the  church — their  husbands  were  fired  without  anv  cause 
and  had  to  go  out  of  camp;  and  that  there  was  a  black-handed  letter — 
there  is  only  one  fanaily  in  that  town  that  apparently  had  done  any- 
thing against  the  church — laid  at  my  door,  with  the  skull  and  cross- 
bones,  and  telling  me  that  our  good  people  are  going  out  one  by  one, 
"and  if  you  don^  clear  out,  you  will  go  out  in  a  way  that  you  don't 
want.'*  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  our  district  superintendent, 
Dr.  Mayer,  has  this  letter  on  file,  if  it  is  desired.  He  told  me  here 
yesterday  morning  in  his  office — the  district  superintendent  of  the 
Fueblo  district  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Q.  What  year  was  this,  Mr.  McDonald? — A.  This  was  1912,  I  am 
referring  to. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

The  Witness.  Dr.  Mayer  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  He  was  in  Trinidad  last  evening.  His  address  is 
208  Adams  Avenue,  Pueblo. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  about  your  building  a  church,  or  desiring  to 
build  a  church  ? — ^A.  I  am  just  coining  to  that. 

Q.  Please  tell  the  committee  your  experience  in  that  connection. — 
A.  Now,  gentleman,  it  came  to  the  point  where  there  was  neither 
miner  nor  miner's  wife  would  attend  our  church.  We  had  the  store 
people  and  their  famiUes,  and  we  had  the  railway  people  and  their 
lamuies,  who  were  always  attentive  to  their  religious  duties,  and 
amongst  the  miners  there  were  few  and  far  between  that  would  come 
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to  church,  after  the  persecution  that  was  put  forward  on  them — saw 
just  what  was  happening  to  our  leading  workers.  And  these  j>eople 
saw  that  there  was  to  be  no  peace,  there  was  to  be  no  good  from  our 
reUgious  efforts  in  that  town,  unless  we  had  a  little  church  property 
of  our  own.  We  talked  the  matter  over,  and  we  thought  that  we 
would  build  the  church.  The  matter  was  taken  up  with  Mr.  Murray — 
Mr.  Murray,  the  vice  president  of  the  company — and  I  said  to  the 
peof)le  at  one  of  our  committee  meetings,  ''Now,  I  think  it  would  be 
unwise  to  go  on  with  this  building  until  we  see  just  what  Mr.  Murray 
is  going  to  put  in  our  lease.  He  had  already  told  us  that  he  would 
give  us  a  99-year  lease  of  a  bit  of  ground,  so  we  communicated  with 
our  district  superintendent,  Dr.  Mayer,  and  he — I  have  a  letter  here 
that  bears  this  out — he  communicated  with  Mr.  Murray,  and  there 
was  three  conditions  put  into  this  lease  that  made  it  an  utter  impossi- 
bihty  for  us  or  anyone  that  had  any  business  in  them  at  all  ror  to 
even  think  of  builaing  a  church  in  a  coal  camp.  The  first  was  this: 
That  there  was  to  be  no  lease  granted  until  our  building  was  com- 
pleted; the  second  was  that  we  were  not  to  ask  the  company  for  any- 
thing toward  the  building;  the  third  was  that  if  during  any  con- 
secutive six  months  there  were  no  preaching  services  there,  that  the 
building  had  to  go  into  the  company's  hands — revert  to  the  com- 
panv.  Owing  to  those  three  conditions  that  was  in  the  lease,  we 
could  not  bufld;  and  of  course  we  have  had  to  let  go  in  Hastings  in 
our  work  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  imposition  of  those  conditions  on  you 
and  your  church,  Mr.  McDonald  ? — ^A.  I  beg  pardon. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  imposition  of  such  conditions  on  you 
and  your  church  ?  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  discrimination  ?— 
A.  I  don't  think  so.  From  what  I  understand  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  been  in  there,  and  they  found  conditions  pretty  much  just 
Uie  same  as  the  Methodists  have;  they  had  to  leave  the  field  when 
the  Methodists  went  in,  and  have  done  their  best  to  try  to  make 
things  go.  I  may  say  that  in  taking  up  the  work  there — previous  to 
taking  up  the  work  I  was  working  for — the  Victor  American  were 
moving  some  boilers  and  working  in  the  new  plant  at  Hastings,  and  I 
suppose  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  had  been  mixing  with  the  men, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  experience  of  that  church  we  had  that  little 
hall  just  crowded.  They  seemed  to  reaUze  that  they  were  one  of  us; 
men  and  women  appreciated  that  fact,  and  came  to  hear  the  gospel. 
We  had  quite  a  success — if  we  hadn^t  had  that  persecution  that  made 
it  impossible  to  carry  it  on  longer. 

Q.  Had  3^ou  had  any  connection  or  experienced  any  sympathy 
with  the  union  or  union  labor? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  Knew  tnat  it 
would  not  be  proper  on  my  part  to  do  so.  I  would  not  have  done 
such  a  thing. 

Q.  You  had  not  ^ven  any  offense  along  those  Unes  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  finished  with  your  statement  in  regard  to  your 
church  difficulties?  Was  there  something  you  wanted  to  add? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  think  that  is  about  aM,  so  far  as  tne  church  is  concerned.  I 
may  say  that  I  think  if  the  committee  of  inquirv  desire  it,  that  these 
letters  of  Mr.  Murray's  and  Dr.  Mayer's  are  on  file  and  you  can  have 
them,  also  the  letter  that  I  have  referred  to  that  was  left  on  my  porch. 
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Q.  Could  you  produce  those  letters  for  the  use  of  the  committee  ? — 
A.  If  they  so  desh'e  it.  Dr.  Mayer  said  that  he  thought  they  were 
on  file. 

Q.  Will  you  do  so  for  the  committee  ? — ^A.  If  they  so  desire  it. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Did  you  live  there  then  ?  Did  vou  live  in  Hastings  at  that 
time? — ^A.  At  the  1912  conference — of  course,  you  can  understand, 
gentlemen,  that  the  ultimate  result  was  that  tne  people,  feeling  that 
Uie  company  was  against  the  church,  that  it  came  to  the  point  where 
they  were  not  able  to  support  a  pastor,  and  Dr.  Mayer  thought  it 
advisable  then  to  remove  me  to  Aguilar,  and  to  keep  stiU  in  touch 
with  Hastings.  I  did  so.  I  was  preaching  there  almost  up  to  the 
strike.  I  would  have  a  service  in  Aguilar  in  the  morning,  and  for  a 
long  time  I  drove  from  Aguilar  right  over  the  hills  to  Delagua,  and 
then  came  down  to  Hastings  and  had  our  evening  services  in  Aguilar. 
I  foimd  that  it  was  something  that  was  really  needed,  something 
that  the  people  wanted,  sometmng  that  they  desired,  and  I  couldn't 
help  from — although  it  meant  oitentimes  on  the  Sabbath  that  I 
didn't  get  time  for  either  food  or  anything  else  in  carrying  it  out. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

C^.  Were  you  discussing  the  last  matter  under  the  reUgious  or  the 
social  head  ? — ^A.  ReUgious. 

Q.  Have  you  finished  with  that  phase  of  your  situation  or  evidence 
to  the  committee  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  educational  difficulties  as  you 
have  found  them — are  they  included  as  causes  leading  up  to  the  present 
industrial  difficulties  ? — ^A.  Well,  gentlemen,  as  a  mmister,  of  course, 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  visit  the  schools  and  go  around  amongst  the 
children,  and  1  found  that — I  found  that  the  conditions  were  all 
wrong,  and  that  the  people  had  a  deep  grievance,  so  far  as  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  were  concerned. 

Q.  Did  the  people  express  that  grievance? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  so  much 
80  that  some  of  the  women — American  women — better  American 
women,  who  were  desirous  to  see  their  children  properlv  educated, 
were  desirous  to  bring  in  a  teacher  and  pay  one  themselves,  and  to 
rent  one  of  the  the  rooms  of  the  company  houses  for  that  purpose. 
I  may  say  that  in  1910  and  1911,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  Hastings, 
there  were  four  teachers  in  the  schools  that  year;  the  next  year  it 
was  reduced  to  three,  and  the  last  year 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  How  many  pupils  did  these  four  teachers  have? — A.  There 
must  have  been  somewhere  between  150  and  200.  I  can  not  just  give 
you  the  figures. 

Q.  Was  the  number  of  pupils  reduced  when  they  reduced  the 
teachers  to  three? — A.  No. 

Q.  Just  about  the  same? — A.  Just  the  same. 

Q.  That  would  make  about  50  pupils  to  each  teacher? — A.  Yes. 
Then  the  last  year  it  came  down  to  two. 

Q.  The  same  number  of  pupils? — A.  Yes,  sir;  pre\nous  to  the 
stritce. 

Q.  That  made  about  75  to  each  teacher?  —A.  It  meant,  of  course, 
that  the  lower  grade,  which,  as  you  all  know,  in  these  mining  coal 
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camps,  means  children  of  possibly  from  13  to  20  different  nationali- 
ties that  the  teacher  has  to  oreak  m  to  speak  the  English  language — to 
learn  the  English  language,  and  she  would  have  something — I  remem- 
ber that  teadier — one  oi  the  teachers  telling  me  in  that  room  she  had 
something  between  90  and  100.  That  meant  that  she  had  them,  of 
course,  and  the  higher  grades  were  taken  by  the  other  teacher.  Then, 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  education 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  many  pupils  to  one  teacher  amrwhere 
else? — A.  No,  sir;  not  of  the  same  class.  Back  in  Scotland,  I  think, 
there  is  a  law  that  restricts  them  to  35 — 35  is  the  limit. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Only  have  two  teachers  the  whole  school  year  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  present  session. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  One  of  them  had  ninety  to  a  hundred  and  the  other  the  bal- 
ance?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  higher  grades,  of  course.  I  beheve  that  the 
real  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  we  find  in  these  coal  camps 
that  in  every  case  the  superintendent  is  not  only  superintendent  of 
the  mine,  but  he  is  also  mayor  of  the  town,  and  he  is  school  board,  and, 
in  fact,  he  is  just  a  little  king  and  expects  the  homage  of  the  people 
as  such;  and  the  trouble  is  in  that  district,  the  Hastings  and  Delagua 
district.  We  find  that  Mr.  Cameron,  the  superintendent  of  Hastings, 
he  is  one  school-board  member;  Mr.  Snodgrass,  of  Dela^a,  is  me 
other;  and  Mr.  Townsend,  the  clerk  at  Ilastmgs,  is  the  third. 

Q.  Are  they  elected  ? — A.  Elected  ? 

Q.  They  were  elected,  were  they?— A.  They  might  be.  But  I  un- 
derstand it  is  pretty  much  a  matter  of  electing  themselves. 

Q.  That  was  your  observation  there,  was  it  ?  -A.  Yes.  This 
meant  that  no  matter  whether  these  teachers  had  the  ability  or  not, 
if  they  were  friends  of  the  superintendents  they  were  put  in;  and  I 
know,  gentlemen,  that  there  are  teachers  in  this  class  that  should 
not  be  teaching  the  children,  and  can  not  teach  the  children.  You 
would  go  into  these  school  rooms  and  you  would  see  little  exercises 
of  three,  four,  or  five  letterwords  around  these  blackboards,  and 
some  of  these  words  spelled  wrong,  and  when  I  would  be  standing 
looking  at  thase  words,  the  teacher  would  get  a  little  nervous,  and 
some  of  them  that  were  right  would  be  rubbed  out  and  they  were 
wrong  the  next  time. 

Mr.  Austin.  Don't  a  teacher  have  to  stand  an  examination  in  this 
State  ? 

The  Witness.  I  am  just  coming  to  that.  Yes,  gentlemen,  there 
are  these  tests  examinations.  I  may  say  that  I,  myself — well,  just 
previous  to  leaving  Hastingrs,  when  the  people  saw  that  they  wem't 
able  to  give  me  a  salary,  they  suggested  that  I  go  down  to  Barnes, 
and  that  I  interview  the  school  lK)ard  there  and  take  charge  of  the 
school  at  Greenville,  I  think  they  call  it,  over  at  Cedar  Hill— I  think 
it  is  Greenville — and  I  went  down  and  interviewed  the  district  super- 
intendent. Mr.  Madrid  was  superintendent  then.  I  interviewed  Mr. 
Madrid,  and  this  was  coming  pretty  near  the  opening  of  the  season, 
and  I  said,  **Mr.  Madrid,  I  believe  I  can  pass  your  examination" — 
if  I  remember  rightly  it  was  just  a  few  days  before  the  examination — 
"all  except  your  scnool  law  and  your  American  history;  these  are 
two  things  tnat  I  don't  think  I  could  yet  take;  the  otner  things  I 
would  not  be  a  bit  afraid  on.''     *^  Well,    he  says,  **you  can't  get  the 
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school  unless  you  stand  the  examination."  ''Why,  Mi*.  Madrid,  1 
have  known  teachers  that  were  allowed  to  teach  school,  and  didn't 
pass  an  examination  for  two  or  three  months."  '*No,  sir;  you  did 
not."  *'Yes,  sir-  I  did."  I  told  him  who  I  referred  to.  And  he 
says,  *'Oh,  well,  I  believe  that  was  so,  but  she  didn't  get  any  pay." 
I  says,  ^*I  beg  to  differ  with  you  again.  I  know  that  that  lady  got 
pay.  She  told  me  she  got  pay."  Another  teacher  went  down,  and 
the  lady  that  was  along  with  her  and  passed  her  sheets  on  every  ques- 
tion; couldn't  answer  one,  and  copied.  She  is  teaching  in  one  of 
those  schools,  too. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Were  you  present  and  heard  that  examination  ( — A.  Gentle- 
men, I  ask  you,  then,  to  get  the  same  questions  for  that  session — 
two  sessions  a2^o-  for  the  Delagua  school  teachers,  and  ask  them- -I 
expect  they  will  be  in  Trinidad  yet — and  it  will  be  the  easiest  matter 
just  to  see  whether  it  is  correct  or  not.  If  there  are  mistakes  in  one 
the  mistake  will  be  in  the  other. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 
Q.  Is  there  anything  further  on  that  subject,  Mr.  McDonald,  the 
educational  difficulties?— A.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  men  say  very  much  about  those  conditions  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  grievance — a  deep  grievance.  I  think^  at  the 
bottom,  these  are  the  real  grievances  that  are  affecting  the  situation 
to-day;  the  things  that  the  men  are  crying  out  for  to  have  remedied. 
Where  is  the  man  and  woman  that  has  not  ambition  in  their  soul  that 
does  not  reaUze  that  to-day  it  must  be  the  first  necessity  to  have  the 
children  get  the  best  education  possible,  and  to  see  that  they  get  it  ? 
And  in  these  coal  camps  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  under  the  condi- 
tions, as  I  have  mentioned  them  to  you. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Will  you  include  the  political  grievances  among  the  causes  of 
the  present  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  subject  to  the  committee,  of 
your  own  personal  knowledge? — A.  Well,  gentlemen,  some  time,  as 
soon  as  I  can,  I  am  .going  to  be  an  American  citizen,  notwithstanding 
all  these  things  I  have  been  telUng  jou.  I  beUeve  it  is  a  good  country, 
and  I  want  to  be  an  American  citizen,  but  I  have  not  yet  reached 
that  place. 

Mr.  Austin.  Have  you  your  first  papers  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  I  would  understand  that  I  could  take  the 
first  and  second  together,  now,  at  the  end  of  the  five  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  coimtry,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald ? 

The  Witness.  Came  in  October,  1910.  And  while  I  did  hear — 
I  would  hear  poUtical  grievances,  I  would  not  Uke  to  say  anything 
about  them—just  hearsay;  it  wouldn't  be  right. 

Chairman  Foster.  No;  not  hearsay. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  have  covered  then,  I  think,  the  various  subdivisions  about 
which  you  stated  you  had  some  knowledge  ? — A.  Yes. 
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<^.  Is  there  anything  further  ? — A.  I  want  to  just  make  an  obser- 
vation before  I  quit.  JPerhaps  the  other  fellows  want  to  have  some- 
thing to  say. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  ? — A.  My  observation  is  this,  gentle- 
men: That  whatever  you  do,  see  to  it  that  these  coal  camps  are  open 
80  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  can  be  preached  to  these  people.  I 
think  it  is  an  as toundii^  disgrace  to  a  Christian  Nation  like  this  that 
right  from  Trinidad  to  W alsenburg  here,  where  there  is,  I  would  esti- 
mate, from  15,000  to  20,000  people,  they  have  not  a  Sabbath  school 
nor  a  church,  except  that  one  I  have  in  A^ilar.  It  is  an  astounding 
disgrace  to  these  men  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  have  conditions 
different,  and  if  you  have  any  power,  gentlemen,  see  to  it  that  there 
things  are  remedied,  and  that  tne  peome  have  the  facilities  of  having 
religious  instruction  and  hearing  of  tne  things  that  have  made  this 
great  Nation  of  yours  what  it  is  to-day. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  in  Scotland  ? — ^A.  I  was  bom  in  Ayershire. 
I  was  born  in  the  same  town  as  Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr.  O'Neil  and  a 
number  of  these  fellows  that  were  around  here. 

Q.  Where  were  you  educated  ? — ^A.  I  was  educated  near  Ayershire, 
too. 

S.  I  had  auite  an  interesting  talk  with  a  leading  minister  of  Trin- 
on  Sunaay,  and  he  was  giving  his  viewpoint  of  the  situation  in 
this  district,  and  he  gave  four  or  five  general  reasons  for  complaints 
of  failure  on  the  part  of  these  people  to  do  their  duty  in  connection 
with  keeping  down  this  trouble  between  the  operators  and  the  men, 
and  he  said  that  he  thought  the  church  ana  the  members  of  the 
respective  congregations  of  these  two  counties  were  largely  to  blame 
for  the  failure  to  do  their  share  and  to  do  their  duty  in  connection 
with  this  situation.  What  do  you  think  of  that? — A*  I  believe,  sir, 
instead  of  that,  that  it  is  the  environment  that  these  men  have  been 
brought  up  in,  coupled  with  the  f^ct  that  these  operators  desire  their 
men,  and  almost  force,  if  not  actually  force,  their  men  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  against  the  greatest  command  that  has  ever  been  made. 
Q.  Has  there  been  any  movement  at  all  among  the  preachers  or 
ministers  of  the  respective  congregations  to  appeal  to  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  controversy  to  settle  their  differences  and  to  keep  down 
feeling  in  the  district  ? — ^A.  Dr.  Mayer,  our  district  superintendent — 
I  understand  that  Dr.  Mayer,  and  I  understand  the  Presbyterian 
Church  sent  a  committee  down  here  to  inquire  into  all  these  things 
that  I  have  been  speaking  to  you  about  to-night,  and  I  would  sug- 

fest,  gentlemen,  that  you  ask  Dr. ,  of  rueblo,  who  is  at  the 
ead  of  this  committee,  who  has  statistics  to  prove  all  these  things  I 
have  been  speaking  to  you  about,  to  come  beiore  you,  and  it  will  no 
doubt  be  instructive  to  you. 

Q.  I  am  not  seeking  an  opportunity  to  get  him  before  this  com- 
mittee, but  I  think  there  is  a  great  field  here,  right  down  here  in  this 
section  of  Colorado,  for  the  ministers  to  do  a  great  work.  It  is  a  work 
that  this  committee  can  not  do,  but  it  is  the  right  sort  of  field  to 
work  in,  with  these  various  different  elements  and  vocations  involved 
in  this  controversy. — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  has  been  more  or  less 
neglected.     I  beUeve  you  are  right  there. 
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By  Mr.  Btbnes  : 

Q.  You  say  there  is  no  church  in  any  of  these  camps  at  all  ? — ^A. 
Yes;  except  maybe  one  near  Trinidad. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  denominations  hold  services  in  the  camps  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  think  if  I  remember,  the  C.  F.  &  I.  had  a  minister jpossibly 
in  1911  or  1912,  for  one  year,  since  I  came  into  these  parts.  Tney  had 
one  around  their  camps,  but  he  was  serving  something  like  seven 
camps,  one  each  Sabbath. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  never  heard  that  gentle- 
man's name. 

Mr.  WErrzEL.  Don't  you  know  that  we  have  one,  and  that  we  have 
a  Sunday  school  in  every  camp  ? 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Weitzel.  Then  you  ought  to  know  better  than  to  say  that  we 
don't  have. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  Trinidad  who  told  me  that  he  came 
up  to  these  camps.  His  name,  I  think,  was  Geddis. — ^A.  That  was 
not  the  one  that  I  have  reference  to — the  one  that  I  refer  to  was  in 
1911  or  1912,  and  I  understand  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
have  withdrawn  him. 

Mr.  Weitzel.  Mr.  Geddis  is  our  minister  at  the  present  time  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  He  has  general  super- 
vision over  our  Sunday  schools  in  all  of  the  mines. 

The  Witness.  Of  course,  since  I  have  been  in  Aguilar,  since  the 
time  this  other  minister  was  withdrawn 

Mr.  WErrzEL.  We  had  three.  We  have  two  now,  with  a  missionary 
up  the  Las  Animas  River. 

The  WrTNESS.  That  was  in  1911  or  1912,  when  I  visited  Berwind 
and  Tabasco.  It  was  a  grievance  among  the  people  that  there  could 
be  no  interest,  simply  because  he  was  coming  there  only  once  in  six  or 
seven  weeks. 

By  Mr.  Byknes: 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  Protestant  churches? — A.  Protestant 
churches;  yes. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  ouffht  to  be  a  sermon  in  every 
mining  camp  every  Sunday —two  wouldn't  do  any  harm. — A.  It  is 
not  really  possible  to  keep  people  interested  unless  you  have  that. 
Now,  if  it  was  each  successive  Sunday  you  could  not  interest  people 
unless  you  kept  right  there  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  You  have  a  church  in  Aguilar  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  striking  miners  pretty  largely  attend  your  church  on 
Sunday?— A.  Sunday  evening  we  nave  striking  miners— men  who 
are  working  in  the  mines  to-day,  and  also  soldiers —we  have  all  kinds — 
our  church  was  full. 

Q.  Those  men  are  working  in  union  mines  ?  -  A.  Nonunion  mines — 
the  Southwestern  mines. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  scabs A.  Yes;  I  mean  to  say 

that  the  scabs  were  there  too. 
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Q.  And  the  union  men  at  the  same  time  ?  -A.  Yes. 
Q.  Of  course,  you  had  the  soldiers  there?— A.  It  was  not  needed 
that  the  soldiers  should  be  there. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Don^t  you  think  it  was  necessary  that  the  soldiers  should  be  at 
the  church?  A,  No,  sir;  there  was  nobody  disturbed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  you  have  heard  that  Aguilar  is  the  worst  place  in 
this  portion  of  the  State  -it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  is  painted. 

Q.  Isn't  it  necessary  for  the  soldiers  to  go  to  church?  -A.  I  don't 
want  to  give  the  impression — we  have  an  open  door  and  we  allow 
them  to  come  in. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  It  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  keep  order?  -A.  I  would  say 
no.  Sunday  evening,  as  you  know,  our  marshal  was  released  from 
prison  the  Saturday  before,  and  before  the  service  conmienced  he 
came  up  to  me  in  the  pulpit  and  he  said,  **Now,  Pastor,  I  understand 
that  the  soldiers  are  going  to  he  out  of  here  and  I  want  you  to  appeal 
to  these  people  to  keep  the  peace  and  help  me  to  sustain  order  in 
this  town."  And  I  gave  them  a  talk  and  told  them  just  how  the 
Lord  Jesus  would  have  us  act  under  conditions  of  this  kind,  and 
asked  them  all  to  stand  in  a  body,  union  men,  nonunion  men,  and 
soldiers,  and  those  that  would  be  \\ilUng  that  this  condition  should 
prevail  in  our  little  town,  and  everybody,  men  and  women,  stood  in 
that  church  on  Sunday  evening. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  You  believe  in  throwing  open  the  church  doors  to  anybody  ? — 
A.  1  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  open  shop?  -A.  I  have  just  the 
same  opinion  about  it.  I  said  Sunday  evening  that  the  men  that 
were  working,  if  they  found  in  their  conscience  that  they  were  light — 
I  said,  **  You  all  know  where  I  stand;  I  am  a  union  man;  I  was  union 
in  the  old  country  and  I  am  union  at  heart  to-day;  you  know  where 
I  stand,  but  if  these  men  are  working  and  they  really  beUeve  they  are 
right,  they  are  doing  it  because  they  think  they  are  right;  they  are 
just  as  much  entitled  to  their  opinion  as  you.'' 

Q.  And  you  don't  think  they  ought  to  be  assaulted  or  beaten  up 
when  they  are  trying  to  work  ?  -A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  burning  of  the  tipple  at  the 
Southwestern  mine?    A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  talked  about  among  the  miners?— A,  They 
don't  come  to  their  pastor  with  anything  like  that. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that;  I  asked  you  if  you  ever  heard  it  talked 
of  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  post  office  being  burned? — A. 
No,  sir;  except  Mr.  King  and  Mi*.  Seiplo 

Q.  Do  you  think  Jesus  would  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  fellows 
that  went  out  and  burned  that  post  office  ?  -A.  You  mean  to  suggest 
in  that  question  that  it  was  the  striking  men— I  want  to  suggest  to 
you  that  it  might  have  been  the  other  fellow. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  I  suggested  it  was  the  miners  ? — ^A.  Well, 
we  always  know  wnen  a  question  is  put  what  construction  to  put  on  it 
generally. 
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S.  What  did  I  say  that  made  you  think  it  was  the  miners . 
Don't  you  think  it  is  going — don't  you  think  you  are  getting 
around  at  nothing  ? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  question;  you  answer  the  question. — 
A.  Well,  I  have  no  objection,  gentlemen,  to  answering  questions,  but 
I  don't  think  that  a  question  of  that  sort  is  really  worth  answering; 
when  I  think  that  he  su^ests  such  a  thing  I  give  the  answer  to  his 
question  that  I  think  is  fit. 

Q.  You  give  it  by  making  a  suggestion  of  your  own  ? — ^A.  You  were 
su^esting  one  by  your  Question. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  wnat  makes  you  think  that — what  I  said  to 
indicate  that? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  suggest  that  the  witness  has  already  sufHciently 
answered. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  He  has  not  answered  at  aU.  However,  we  will 
let  the  record  stand  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  killing  of  Arinigo  in  Aguilar  I — 
A.  When  did  it  happen. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  it  ? — ^A.  I  know  of  one  killing,  but 
I  don^t  know  the  name  of  me  man  who  was  killed. 

Q.  Where  was  that  killing  ? — A.  You  asked  the  question  whether 
I  heard  of  a  killing. 

Q.  Where  was  it? — A.  Over  the  raihoad  near  the  little  Mexican 
plaza,  the  other  side  of  the  tents. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  tent  colony  ? — A.  Just  adjacent  to  it — I  don't 
know  just  how  far — I  would  say  a  hundred  yards,  possibly. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  that  was  Annigo  or  not?— A.  No;  I 
never  heard  the  man's  name  mentioned. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  killed  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  isn't  talked  much  about  up  there  in  Aguilar,  is  it? — A. 
This  killing — I  heard  the  shot  fired. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  heard  the  shot  fired  ? — A.  My 
hroUner  and  Mr.  Khay  and  Mr.  Anderson  and  myself  were  at  the 
school  playing  a  game  of  tennis. 

Q.  At  the  school  yard? — A.  On  the  tennis  court  at  the  school 
yard;  yes. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  8th  of  November,  wasn't  it? — A.  I  could  not 
teU  you  that  now. 

Q.  How  far  is  this  school  yard  where  you  were  playing  tennis  from 
the  place  where  the  shot  was  fired  ? — ^A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  any- 
thing definite  as  to  that  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  approximately .  one  block  or  two  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  would  guess 
possibly  three  blocks,  pernaps  four;  it  might  have  been  somewhere 
between  three  and  five  blocks. 

Q.  Could  you  see  over  to  that  point  perfectly? — A.  No;  I  could 
not  see  anytiiing. 

Q.  What  obstructed  your  view  ? — A.  The  tennis  court  has  sa  in- 
closed railing  to  start  with,  and  the  tent  colony  woidd  be  between  us. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  was  a  large  crowd  of  people  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  kmow  whether  it  was  a  pistol  shot  or  a  Winchester 
shot  ? — A.  To  be  truthful,  I  could  not  tell.  I  have  never  handled  fir^ 
AHHs,  and  I  never  fired  a  gun  in  my  life. 

Q.  The  magnitude  of  the  e3g)losion ^A.  I  just  heard  it;  that's  all. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  ? — A.  No. 
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S.  It  shocked  vou,  of  course  ? — A.  Mr.  Rhay  wanted  to  go,  and  I 
,  '*I  believe  there  is  trouble  there,  old  man;  you  stay  here." 

Q.  What  made  you  think  there  was  trouble  ? — A.  Hearing  the  shot. 
I  didn't  want  to  see  him  or  any  other  people  get  into  trouble. 

Q.  Did  you  alwayB  think  there  was  trouble  when  you  heard  a 
shot  ? — ^A.  Is  it  not  reasonable  for  one  to  think  so  ? 

Q.  Don't  you  hear  shots  through  the  hills;  people  out  shooting  at 
marks  ? — A.  Not  in  these  days. 

Q.  In  these  days  when  you  hear  a  shot  you  think  there  is  trouble  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know.  Yesterday  I  was  drivmg  our  district  superintend- 
ent down 

Q.  Just  a  moment. — A.  I  am  answering  your  question.  I  was 
driving  our  district  superintendent  down  to  the  Rio  Grande  station 
and  cominjg  back  there  were  six  or  eight  soldiers  came  out  of  the 
saloon  and  came  up  behind  me  and  I  thought  I  was  getting  into 
all  kinds  of  trouble  because  they  kept  shooting  and  &ing  tOl  the 
way   up. 

Q.  Tne  atmosphere  is  rather  heated,  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
down  there,  isn  t  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  gone  out  to  the  tent  colony  ? — A.  I  have  visited 
the  tent  colony  as  I  do  the  striking  miners — that  is  my  duty — the 
working  miners,  I  should  have  said;  the  tent  colony  and  every  other 
place. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  services  there? — ^A.  Out  at  the  tent 
colony  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  I  visited  the  tent  colony  on  several  occasions. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  Ludlow  tent  colony? — ^A.  Never, 
unless  I  have  passed  through  it  on  the  railway. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  you  spoke  of  the  schools  in  Hastings.  Do 
you  know  whether  the  same  conditions  obtain  in  the  other  camps 
as  to  school  privileges? — A.  No;  I  can  not  speak  of  that  at  all. 
^.  Q.  They  have  a  schoolhouse  in  Hastings? — A.  Yes. 
I^Q.  Pretty  fair  sized  building  ? — A.  It  is;  but  if  you  took  the  trouble 
to  visit  it  you  would  find  it  is  not  a  very  good  place  for  the  children  to 
stay  there  all  day  on  a  stormy  day. 

Q.  Well,  what  sort  of  building  is  it  ? — A.  Wooden  construction. 

Q.  A  frame  building  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  constructed  ? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  who  built  it  ? — ^A.  Do  I  know  who  built  it  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  If  I  was  to  answer  that  question  I  would  be  telling 
something  I  heard  and  that  would  be  objectionable  to  you. 

Q.  Wefi,  do  you  know  ? — A.  I  have  heard  that  it  was  built  by  the 
company. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  any  of  the  other  camps  around  there  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  ones? — ^A.  I  have  visited  Berwind,  Tabasco,  and  the 
other  coal  camps 

Q.  ToUerberg  ?— A.  Yes;  and  Cedar  Hill, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  preach  in  any  of  these  camps?— A.  No;  the  two 
camps  that  I  have  preached  in  are  Delagua  and  Hastings,  and  at  that 
time  I  also  preached  down  at  Barnes — ^in  the  Barnes  district. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  a  lease  awhile  ago — don't  you  know  that 
many  of  the  churches  are  operating  in  these  camps — have  buildings  on 
just  the  same  kind  of  lease  that  you  objected  to  ? — A.  Well,  I  tell  you 
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this,  Mr.  Northcutt:  If  they  do,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
ther  have  not  very  great  business  about  them. 

Q.  So  you  think  they  ought  to  look  to  the  business  end  of  the 
proposition,  do  you? — A.  I  say  that  any  level-headed  man  would 
not  put  up  a  building  in  Hastings  that  might  be  turned  into  a  saloon 
in  six  months. 

Q.  Aren't  there  plenty  of  buildings  there  for  saloons  ? — A.  That  is 
questionable. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ordained  a  minister  ? — A.  I  am  in  the  traveling 
ministoy  at  the  present  time  on  trial;  I  am  u\  the  Methodist  Church. 

Q.  llien  you  haven't  been  ordained  yet  ? — A.  I  am  in  the  traveling 
ministry  on  trial. 

Q.  Are  there  no  churches  in  those  camps  at  all  ? — A.  You  refer  to 
what  camps  ? 

Q.  Well,  Hastings,  for  instance? — ^A.  Yes;  the  Catholics  have  a 
church  in  both  Hastings  and  Delagua. 

Q.  Pretty  large  attendance,  doiv  t  they  have  ? — A.  Well,  I  have 
never  attended,  out  from  what  I  have  seen  when  the  services  were 
out,  they  were  not,  unless  on  some  special  day,  such  as  St.  Joseph's 
Day,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  attend  a  Catholic  Church,  would  you? — A.  I 
wouldn't  attend — how  do  you  ask  that  question  ? 

Q.  You  don't  attend  the  Catholic  Church,  do  you  ? — A.  If  I  was 
going  to  get  any  good  I  would  attend  any  church. 

Q.  You  don't  tnink  you  would  get  any  benefit  there,  do  you? — ^A. 
Doyou  think  that  k  a  fair  question,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Cnairman  Foster.  No,  I  hardly  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  aren't  a  large  percentaoje  of  the  people  who  work  in  the 
mines  members  of  the  CathoUc  Church? — A.  I  can  not  state  as  to 
that  at  all. 

Q.  Your  purpose  there  is  to  win  them  away  from  that  church, 
isn't  it  ?— A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  church,  more  especially  the  Methodist 
Church,  although  I  have  been  raised  a  Presbyterian  and  only  knew 
of  the  Methodist  Church  since  I  have  come  to  America,  but  the  one 
thing  in  the  Methodist  Church  from  the  beginning  Ls  that  they  have 
never  sought  to  take  away  one  from  another  church.  We  have  only 
to  read  the  history  of  John  Wesley  to  see  that.  He  retained  his 
connection  and  advised  his  people  to  retain  their  connection  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  for  years  after  he  had  started  the  society  of  Metho- 
dists, and  thes*ame  thing  is  being  held  to-day  in  the  Methodist  Church. 

Q.  In  respect  to  the  Sunday  school,  how  many  languages  would  a 
teacher  have  to  speak  in  order  to  teach  them? — A.  Only  one.  I 
hold,  gentlemen,  although  I  am  not  an  Ameiican  citizen — I  hold  that 
there  should  not  be  but  one  language  in  our  schools,  either  pubUc  or 
Sunday  schools;  the  English  language  is  the  language  adopted  in 
America  and  it  is  the  one  that  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  at  any 
rate  the  elementary  schools. 

Q.  There  are  lots  of  these  children  who  couldn't  understand 
English  ? — A.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  learn  them  English — 
that  is  what  they  are  there  for. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  trouble  in  passing  an  examination  in 
graraimar,  did  you,  when  you  tried  ? — A.  I  did  not  need  to,  I  had  al- 
ready passed  it. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  That  is  all. 
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The  Witness.  One  word  before  I  go.  I  want  to  say  that  during 
the  last  three  months  I  was  in  Hastings,  when  I  would  go  to  Dela^a — 
I  would  make  one  speech  in  the  afternoon  at  Delagua,  Hastings  m  the 
evening,  and  Barnes  in  the  morning,  and  my  wife  would  be  waUdn^ 
the  floor  trembling,  thinking  what  they  would  do  to  her  husband 
after  I  had  received  this  letter  I  have  spoken  of. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Your  personal  feeling  toward  the  Cameron  family  is  not  very 
friendly,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  friends  of  yours? — ^A.  They  have  not  shown  them- 
selves that,  but  that  is  not  my  feeling. 

Q.  But  you  are  a  friend  of  theirs?— A.  Yes;  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  feelings  being  antagonistic. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  thinks  the  witness  has  answered  the 
question. 

Q.  Are  you  friendly  to  them  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  be  anything  else  to 
every  creature  on  God's  earth  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

By  Mr.  Costiqan: 

Q.  Before  you  leave,  have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  arrest 
by  the  miUtary  during  the  present  difficulties  in  southern  Colorado  ?— 
A.  Arrests? 

Q.  About  which  you  care  to  tell  the  committee? — ^A.  I  don't 
believe  that  would  be  right  to  ask  me.  Those  boys  are  all  attending 
my  church,  and  there  is,  I  think,  a  good  feeling  toward  them 

Chairman  Foster.  You  are  excu^  from  answering  that  question. 

Fred  Owens,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  first  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

[.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — ^A.  Walsenburg,  right  now. 
].  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  I  was  working  at  Pictou,  weigh- 
ing coal,  for  the  last  eight  months. 

Q.  Are  you  there  now  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  strike? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  experience  while  working  at  Pictou  with 
short  weight  ? — ^A.  I  had  quite  a  few  of  the  fellows  come  to  me  about 
their  weights. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  personal  experience — ^were  you  ever  a  weigh 
boss  or  anything  Uke  that? — A.  Yes;  I  was. 

Q.  At  that  property  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  your  experience  was. — ^A.  These  fel- 
lows kicked  to  me  about  short  weights  and  I  said  to  the  super,  when 
he  came  up,  I  said,  ''Bill,  why  don^t  you  balance  those  scales?"  and 
he  says.  "They  are  all  right,"  and  I  says,  "No,  they  ain't,"  and  he 
says,  "We  have  got  a  man  that  fixed  them  scales  up,  he  ought  to 
know  if  they  are  all  right."  "Well,"  I  said  to  myself,  "that*s  about 
all  I  can  do,"  and  then  the  clerk  used  to  telephone  up  to  me  from  the 
office  every  once  in  a  while  and  said  I  was  away  ahead  of  the  box 
car,  I  was  giving  too  much  weight,  and  the  super,  would  come  up 
every  once  m  a  while  and  push  my  weight  up  and  said  I  was  giving 
too  much  weight — you  know — he  came  up  one  day  and  he  says, 
"The  coal  ia  getting  ahead  of  the  railroad  there,"  and  I  said,  "Is  that 
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SO,"  and  he  says,  "Yes,  thaVs  so,"  and  I  says,  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  itt"  "Well,"  he  says,  "we  will  tell  the  men  about  it  in 
the  mine."  And  he  8ays„  "The  coal  is  coming  up  dirty,"  and  I  says* 
'*Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,"  and  he  said,  "We  will 
tell  the  pit  boss  and  have  the  men  load  cleaner  coal;  if  they  don't, 
we  will  dock  them."  Well,  a  couple  of  dirty  cars  came  up  and  he 
says  to  me,  "We  will  just  dock  those  cars."  There  was  one  trip 
came  up  and  there  was  two  cars  on  the  hind  end  of  this  trip  that  was 
pretty  dirty.  He  told  me  and  he  says,  "Fred,  we  will  run  those  two 
cars  over  on  the  dump  and  when  that  fellow  comes  up  to-night  you 
tell  him  about  it  and  show  him  the  cars,"  so  I  did,  and  the  fellows 
run  the  cars  over  on  the  dump  and  put  them  out  there  on  the  tipple, 
and  when  this  fellow  came  up  I  told  him  about  it  and  showed  him 
the  cars,  and  I  said,  "If  you  have  got  any  more  kicks  to  make  you 
make  them  to  the  super.,  and  he  went  down  to  see  the  super,  and 
had  a  talk  with  him.  In  the  meantime  I  got  th^m  fellows  working 
on  the  tipple  and  we  ran  the  cars  over  the  rock  dump  and  dumped 
them  over  the  dump.  The  super,  came  up  in  a  little  while  and  said, 
"Fred,  what  did  you  do  with  those  cars?"  and  I  said,  "I  put  them 
on  the  rock  dump."  And  he  says,  "Why  didn't  you  have  them 
taken  over  the  pit  again?"  and  he  says,  "There  was  good  coal  in 
them  cars,"  and  I  said,  "Well,  there  was  rock  in  them  and  we  didn't 
pay  the  man  for  them  and  I  dumped  them." 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  remember  of  ? — A.  That's 
all. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  this  occur? — ^A.  This  was  along  about 
the  last  of  July. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  superintendent? — A.  Willia,m 
Manley. 

Q.  He  was  the  person  you  called  "Bill"  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  Now,  Que  of  the  jobs  you  had  to  do  was  to  once  in  fkwhile  look 
at  the  box-car  weights? — ^A.  I  never  bothered  with  the  box-car 
weights  at  all. 

^  The  supwntendent  would  attend  to  that  himself  ?---A.  The 
superintendent  would  come  up  to  the  tipple  and  throw  my  weights 
up  a  Uttle  bit. 

Q.  If  your  weights  were  so  far  above  the  box-car  figures,  he  would 
move  them  back  a  Uttle  bit? — A.  Yes;  he  would  move  them  bac^. 

By  Mr.  Suthebland: 

Were  your  scales  out  of  balance? — ^A.  Yes;  they  wj^e. 
You  kaew  they  were  out  of  balance  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
And  jJOiXt  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  w^re  out  of 
balance?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  were  they  out  of  balance? — A.  It  looked  to  me 
Uke  they  might  be  500  or  600  pounds. 

(J.  EveiT  time  a  car  went  over  the  scale  they  were  short  lijiat 
wcdght  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(T.  If  the  raihoad  scales  were  right  and  yours  weire  right,  they 
oxiAX  to  balance?— A.  They  ought  to  balance;  yes. 

Q.  Nobody  could  have  changed  them  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  If  they  were  right  everybody  would  have  gotten  what  they 
were  entitled  to  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Isn't  that  what  you  stated,  that  the  superinteudent  said  to  you, 
that  your  scales  didn't  agree  with  the  raikoad  scales? — ^A.  He  said 
my  weight  was  getting  too  far  ahead. 

Q.  That  you  were  giving  the  men  more A.  More  weight  than 

thev  should  have. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  weigh  coal  there? — A.  I  was  there  only 
about  seven  months. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  that  up  ? — A.  Just  for  the  last  two  or 
three  months. 

Q.  Were  the  men  robbed  of  any  of  the  coal  ?-  A.  They  wore  when 
the  scales  were  out  of  balance. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  scale  inspector  there?  -A.  Once  when  I  was 
there. 

Q.  Did  he  fix  them  ? — A.  He  fixed  them  when  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Were  they  all  right  after  he  fixed  them? — A.  Yes — he  didn't 
balance  them— he  fixed  them  just  as  they  were — the  next  morning 
they  wore  just  the  same. 

Q.  WTio  was  he  ? — A.  I  don't  know  who  he  was,  he  was  some  fellow 
irom  Pueblo,  I  think. 

t  By  Mr.  Slttherland: 

Q.  Was  he  a  company  man  or  an  official A.  A  company  man- 
By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Was  there  a  county  inspector — did  any  county  inspector  ever 
come  there  ? — A.  No  sir. 

Q.  You  never  have  seen  one  ? — A.  I  never  seen  one  while  I  was 
there. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue  that  these  men  were  short  on 
account  of  these  unbalanced  scales  ? — A.  All  the  time  I  was  up  there. 

Q.  Did  they  know  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  complain  much  about  it  ? — A.  Oh,  some  of  them  kicked 
a  little  bit. 

S.  You  told  them  that  they  were  losing  out  every  day? — A.  I 
them  to  look  at  the  scales  and  see  for  themselves — anybody 
could  see  them. 
Q.  And  they  looked  at  it? — A.  Yes;  they  looked  at  it. 
Q.  They  were  satisfied? — A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  They  staged  just  the  same? — A.  They  stayed  just  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  When  was  that 

Mr.  HERttiNGTON.  Give  us  the  date  of  the  seven  months. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Give  us  the  months  that  you  worked  there. 
The  Witness.  It  was  probably  eight  months — I  am  not  sure. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Give  us  the  year  and  the  month. — A.  I  started  in  January. 
Q.  What  year?— A.  This  year-  1913. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  What  time  did  you  stop  work? -  A.  The  23d  of  September. 
Q.  And  your  work  continued  from  January  or  the  first  part  of  the 
year  until  you  stopped  in  September?     A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Austin  : 
Q.  Who  was  the  supermtendent  ? — A.  "William  Manley . 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  railroad  scale  weights  yourself  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  see  how  much  you  were  short  and  how  much 
you  were  over? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  never  said  a  word  to  me  about  that 
at  all. 

Q.  They  lust  told  you ^A.  That  I  was  running  ahead. 

Q.  And  tney  proceeded  to  set  back  the  weights  i — A.  To  cut  me 
down. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Does  the  law  require  the  inspection  of  scales  every  12  months  ? — 

Mr.  Herrington.  That  is  where  they  have  a  county  inspector — I 

don't  know  whether  they  have  a  county  inspector  here  or  not — I 

am  told  they  do  not.    They  do  not  have  a  county  inspector  here  but 

the  new  law  provides  for  it. 

By  Mr.  Herrington: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  saw  this  inspector — was  he  a  big 
German  ?r— A.  No,  it  was  the  other  fellow;  it  was  not  the  German, 
it  was  the  man  under  the  German. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  nationality  was? — A.  No,  I  don't;  he 
talked  English. 

By  Mr.  Herrington: 

Q.  You  said  that  he  did  not  do  anything — that  he  fixed  the  scales 
at  night — ^he  could  not  fix  them  while  you  were  working  in  the  day- 
time?—A.  Certainly;  he  did  not  have  a  chance  until  after  supper. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  But  they  didn't  balance  the  next  morning? — A.  No-  they  were 
just  the  same  the  next  morning  as  they  had  been  that  mght. " 

Q.  He  didn't  balance  them? — A.  No. 

O.  Isn't  that  what  he  was  supposed  to  do? — ^A.  I  suppose  that  is 
his  business,  I  don't  know. 

Mike  Stark,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Where  do  you  five? — A.  I  am  living  in  Walsenburg. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Walsenburg? — A.  A  year 
ago  last  Aujgust. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  worked  in  the  coal  mines. 

Q.  At  what  property  did  you  last  work  in  this  vicinity  ? — A.  I  was 
working  company  wori,  timbering. 

Q.  At  what  property? — A.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mine? — A.  Robinson. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  any  other  mines  in  Colorado? — 
A.  Yes,  I  did;  I  worked  three  years  in  the  Berwind  mine. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  at  Tabasco  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  .worked  at  Tabasco. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  That  was  1912. 

Q.  What  work  were  you  doing  there? — A.  I  was  digging  coal. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  were  paid  per  Um  1 — A.  We  had  50 
cents,  ana  then  we  had  it  raised  5  cents ;  we  had  55  cents. 

Q.  Was  there  a  checkweighman  at  Tabasco? — ^A.  No;  there  was 
not. 

Q.  During  the  year  1912  did  you  see  a  notice  posted  in  or  about 
the  mine  stating  that  miners  were  entitled  to  a  checkweighman  at 
tiie  tipple  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  notice  signed  by  anybody  in  authority  ? — ^A.  It  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Weitzell. 

Q.  Did  the  miners  ever  have  a  checkweighman  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Because  they  got  kicked  out  before  they  could 
do  anything. 

Q.  W  as  there  ever  any  discussion  of  the  matter  ? — ^A.  It  was  me — 
people  were  talking  about  putting  a  checkweighman  on  the  tipple. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  about  that  time? — A.  Yes,  I  got  a  dis- 
charge that  time. 

Q.  Why,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  think  he  ought  to  state  the  conversation  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  CosTJOAN.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  do. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conversation  as  to  the  reason  whjr  you  were 
discharged? — A.  I  just  got  discharged.  We  were  talkij:xg — about 
10  men  together — we  were  talking  about  a  checkweighman  on  the 
tipple,  and  I  got  discharged, 

Q.  Who  discharged  you  ? — A.  The  superintendent. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  or  the  pit  boss  about  the  mat- 
ter ? — A.  No  -  the  pit  boss  when  he  discharged  me — he  come  to  me 
and  he  says,  I  don^t  say  anything. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — A.  I  said  I  didn't  say  anything.  He  says, 
"You  must  have  say  something,  if  you  want  to  work  around  here  you 
have  got  to  keep  your  mouth  shut.'' 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  your  time ? — A.  Yes;  he  give  me  my  time  then. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — A.  Dick ,  at  Tabasco. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  the  superintendent  ? —A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?— A.  Charley  O'Neill. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  I  asked  him  why  I  have  got  my  time  on 
my  hands. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?— A.  He  said,  '*I  don't  need  you  no  more; 
you  talk  too  much." 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  more? — A.  No;  be  didn't  say  anything 
more,  he  told  me  to  get  out  of  camp  and  leave  the  canyon. 

§.  What  did  you  do  then,  did  you  leave? — A.  Yes;  I  did  leave. 
Where  did  you  go?— A.  To  the  Solar  mine. 
Did  vou  go  to  work  at  that  property  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  got  to  worJk, 
but  Mr.  O  Neill  stopped  my  work. 

^    Charles  0'Neai?-A.  Yes. 

Wliere  did  you  go  then? — A.  I  got  to  go  to  another  place  ^md 
change  my  name  before  I  could  get  a  job. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  after  that? — A.  Yes;  I  had  trouble. 
What  was  it  ? — A.  I  go  after  my  suit  case,  trunk. 
Where? — A.  Toller  canyon — I  go  there;  I  go  through  Berwind 
before  I  get  to  ToUerberg,  and  the  marshal  stop  me  there,  right  in 
the  road,  and  he  says,  *' Where  you  go?"  And  I  say,  '*I  go  get  my 
tnmk,"  and  he  said,  "No,  you  ain't,  you  get  out  of  here."     So  he 
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took  me  ripht  around  in  front  of  him  with  a  gun  and  he  go  with  me 
about  3  miles  below — away  below  the  canyon-  close  to  Ludlow,  and 
he  tell  me  not  to  come  back,  and  if  I  come  back  he  kill  me,  or  if  he  don't 
kill  me  he  put  me  in  jail. 

Q.  Did  jx)u  go  back  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  suit  case  ? — A.  Yes;  I  got  him  through  another 
fellow. 

Q.  What  time  did  this  occur? — A.  That  was  about  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  Mav,  1912. 

Q.  1912  or  1913?— A.  1913. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  You  said  that  at  Tabasco  10  men  wanted  a  checkweighman,  is 
that  it? — A.  There  were  10  men  working  in  the  mine  and  there  was 
only  10  men  that  stood  together  to  get  a  checkweighman,  to  talk  about 
a  checkweighman  after  that  notice. 

Q.  Then  there  was  only  10  men  who  asked  for  a  checkweighman  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

O.  How  many  men  were  working  in  the  mines  at  that  time  ?— A. 
Well,  I  believe  there  was  60,  anyhow. 

Q.  So  out  of  the  60  diggers  only  10  of  you  asked  for  a  checkweigh- 
man, is  that  it  ? — A.  Yes;  the  rest  of  them  was  afraid  to  say  anythmg 
because 

Q.  Wait  a  minute.  There  were  10  of  you  got  together  and  the 
others  wouldn't  say  anything? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  spoke  to  Mr.  O'Neill,  did  you,  the  superintendent? — 
A.  No.  We  didn't  ask  for  a  checkw^eighman,  we  were  just  talking 
about  asking  for  one. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  discharged  that  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  these  other  nine  men  discharged  with  you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  the  only  one  out  of  the  10  that  was  discharged? — 
^.   X  es. 

Q.  From  Tabasco  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  Berwind  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Charley  O'Neill  is  the  superintendent  at  both  of  these  mines? — 
^.   X  es. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  a  checkweighman  in  Berwind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  try  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  worked  in  Berwind  before  you  went  to  Tabasco  ? — A.  Yes, 
before  I  went  to  Tabasco. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  make  at  Tabasco  a  month  or  a  day  ? — A.  I 
would  make — I  didn't  have  a  very  good  place  to  work  in  there. 

Q.  The  place  wasn't  good  there  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  any  of  those  hi^h  pillars? — A.  No. 

Q.  Pretty  good  high  pillars  there  I— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  asked  for  &ome  of  them  ?^ — A.  Yes,  but  I  wouldn't  get  it. 

Q.  Some  other  fellow  was  taking  those  high  pillars  there — pretty 
dean  coal — what  were  you  working  at  at  Berwmd,  laying  track? — 
A.  No;  I  worked  driving  the  mule. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  didn't  have  any  particular  interest  except  for 
general  welfare  in  whether  they  had  a  checkweighman  or  not;  you 
were  dri\'ing  mules  ?— A.  I  was  digging  coal  when  I  was  trying  to  g^t 
a  checkwei^man. 

Q.  That  was  at  Berwind  ? — A.  That  was  at  Tabasco. 
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Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  driving  mules  at  Berwind 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  anybody  tell  you  that  you  were  discharged  because  you 
asked  for  a  checkweighman  up  there  ? — ^A.  The  pit  boss  told  me  that  I 
got  to  keep  mv  mouth  shut  if  I  wanted  to  work  around  there. 

Q.  He  didn  t  say  that  simply  because  you  stated  you  wanted  a 
checkweighman;  that  you  were  discharged  from  the  mine  for  just 
talking  things  over? — A.  We  just  been  talking  together.  We  were 
going  to  ask  for  a  checkweighman,  but  they  didn't  give  us  a  chance 
to  ask  for  a  checkweighman. 

Q.  The  other  nine  men  were  not  discharged.  Were  you  working 
at  the  Robinson  mine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  the  strike  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? — A.  Timbering. 

Q.  Timbering  entry  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  you  went  from  place  to  place  where  the  roof  got  weak  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  an  experienced  miner  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  superintendent  there  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Graham. 

Q.  Who  did  you  board  with — are  you  married  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Wlio  did  you  board  with  ? — A.  John  Bruce. 

Q.  What  does  he  do — ^work? — A.  No;  he  was  not  working  before 
the  strike. 

Q.  And  the  same  Bob  Graham  is  superintendent  ? — A.  Yes. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mike  Madvik,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  lollows,  through  Walter  Predovich,  the 
official  Slavish  interpreter. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Coal  digger. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^A.  Walsenburg. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Walsenburg? — ^A.  I  live  5  years 
in  Walsenburg. 

Q.  WTiere  were  you  working  when  the  strike  came  on? — A. 
McNally. 

Q.  Is  that  a  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  property  ? — ^A.  It  is  now — 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Q.  Where  else  have  you  worked  in  Colorado? — A.  Hay  den;  I 
worked  in  Suffield;  I  worked  in  Walsen  and  Pictou. 

Q.  At  the  Murphy  mine,  were  you  working  as  a  laborer  or  a  con- 
tractor ? — A.  I  worked  as  a  laborer  and  as  a  contractor. 

Q.  WTiat  do  you  mean  by  contract?  State  that  in  your  own  way. — 
A.  I  mean  by  contract  that  I  contracted  to  work  in  two  entries — 
my  men  with  me — and  so  I  had  my  machines  and  my  men  work,  and 
I  made  arrangements  to  have  them  haul  coal  to  the  parting,  to  the 
slone;  they  agreed  to  pay  me  80  cents  a  ton. 

C^.  How  much  a  ton? — A.  Eighty  cents. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Did  they  pay  you? — A.  They  paid  me  the  first  month;  then  I 
wasn't  positive  whether  they  did  pay  me,  and  I  had  a  disagreement 
with  the  boss,  and  I  had  a  talk  with  him  as  to  whether  the  amount 
was  paid.     I  intended  to  quit.     I  received  only  $18.10  for  24  shifts. 
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I  intended  to  quit,  but  the  bosn  said  that  it  was  Clark's  fault  because 
I  didn't  receive  more. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  not  to  quit  1 — A.  Yes.  They  stopped  me  then, 
but  they  began — or  they  allowed  me  to  go  on  ahead  witn  the  contract 
the  next  month. 

Q.  Did  you  make  another  contract  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  happended  ? — ^A.  Then  I  demanded  that  they  give  me  6 
cents  on  a  ton,  out  they  finally  agreed  to  pay  the  two  drivers,  which 
woiUd  amount  to  $6  a  day. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  the  drivers  ? — A.  They  did  not.  Then  I  have,  as 
I  have  shown  you,  the  statements  there;  I  received  $70.95,  and  I 
demanded  my  pay,  or  the  amount  for  the  drivers. 

Q.  Is  this  tne  statement  [handing  paper  to  witness]? — A.  (The 
witness.)  This  is  a  statement  for  another  month — 31  shift.  That 
is  the  statement  for  31  shift.     The  other  one  I  lost — 24  shift,  $18.10. 

Q.  What  month  did  this  cover,  do  you  know  ? — ^A.  This  is  October 
month.     Before  it  I  lost  it. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Is  this  just  a  difficulty  between  him  and  the 
superintendent  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  It  bears  upon  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  strike. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  difficulties  and  illustrations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  was  it  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  October,  1911. 

We  offer  this  in  evidence  [Exhibit  No.  107]. 

Q.  Who  was  the  superintendent? — A.  (The  interpreter.)  He  is 
signed  on  the  statement,  Ralph  Foley. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Foley  is  ? — A.  (The  witness.)  He  is 
around  town  some  place,  maybe  here  in  the  house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  pit  boss's  name  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  it. — A.  His  name  is  Adam. 

The  Interpreter.  His  first  name;  I  donH  know  his  other  name. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  at  that  property  under  those  condi- 
tions ? — A.  On  that  contract,  three  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there? — A.  I  went  to  Pictou. 

Q.  Howlongdidyou  work  at  Pictou?— A.  Two  weeks. 

Q.  And  from  there  where  did  you  go? — A.  I  then  took  sick  and 
went  to  my  house.     I  was  sick  a  month. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  vour  money  from  the  company? — A.  No,  sir; 
never.  I  then  returnecl  and  worked  there  under  another  contractor, 
and  hejpaid  me  $4  a  day. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  pit  boss?  Did  he  help  you  get  back 
your  money,  or  try  to?— A.  It  happened  just  so  with  the  boss.  1 
woiked  there  a  week  or  two,  and  the  super  fired  the  boss;  then  the 
boss  tried  to  help  me  get  this  money;  then  the  super  gave  him  the  job 
next  day.  Then  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Murphy — he  wrote  to  Murphy — we 
wrote  to  Murphy  about  this  matter,  and  the  letter  came  here.  Then 
they  called  me  to  court  here.     1  don't  know  the  attorney's  name. 

Mr.  Herrington.  It  seems  that  this  matter  has  been  into  court. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be 

Mr.  CosTiQAN.  I  don't  think  so. 

A.  I  then  said  that  Adam  was  a  witness.     I  forget  the  balance. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  he  say  this  case  had  been  brought  in  court. 

Q.  Ask  him. — A.  I  intended  to  put  it  into  court,  but  I  didn't  have 
money  enough. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  he  hasn't  gone  yett 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  You  may  take  the  witness.  Do  you  want  to  ask 
something,  Mr.  Austin? 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  Ralph  Foley  ? — A.  He  was  the  superintend- 
ent at  the  McNally  mine. 

Q.  Is  he  the  man  whom  he  made  the  contract  with  ? — ^A.  I  made 
the  contract  with  the  boss  in  the  mine,  but  he  also  said  that  it  was 
satisfactory. 

Q.  The  contracts  with  the  company?— A.  No. 

Q.  Wasn't  with  the  company?— A.  No. 

What  did  he  say  ? — A.  I  never  made  it  with  the  company;  no. 
Then  it  is  a  contract  between  him  and  some  one  else  ?  —A.  It  is 
a  contract  between  me  and  the  superintendent.  I  i^eed  to  pull 
<H)al. 

Q.  Is  it  a  personal  contract  or  is  it  a  contract  between  this  man 
and  the  company  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  It  is  with  the  superintendent. 

A.  We  made  the  contract,  the  same  as  all  contracts  are  made, 
with  the  C.  F.  &  I.;  superintendent  makes  it.  That  is  just  the  talk. 
When  I  called  their  attention  to  it,  I  had  to  talk  to  Joe  Dick.  Ho 
asked  if  I  had  to  sign  there,  and  I  didn't  have  it. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Had  he  signed  ? 

The  Witness.  If  I  got  a  sign  I  get  my  money  all  right. 

Mr.  Herrington.  You  didn't  have  a  signature  to  it;  is  that  what 
you  mean? 

A.  (Through  the  interpreter.)  If  I  had  a  regular  contract  with  the 
C.  F.  &  I.  or  the  Victor  Fuel,  it  would  be  different,  bu^  the  superin- 
tendent gives  the  contracts,  and  it  is  verbal,  just  talk. 

Mr.  Austin.  Ask  him  if  the  superintendent  denied  this  contract  t 

The  Witness.  He  said  that  he  would  pay  me  all,  just  as  it  was; 
it  was  a  genuine  contract;  that  I  should  pull —continue  to  pull  coal. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  is  the  controversy  —what  is  the  row  about  t 

A.  (Through  the  interpreter.)  The  difficulty  is  this:  That  there 
is  $6  difference  a  day  for  31  days  on  that  contract. 

Mr.  Weitzel.  I  can  explain  to  the  committee  what  he  is  driving 
at,  because  I  know. 

A.  (Through  the  interpreter.)     The  understanding  was 

Mr.  Weitzel.  It  wasn't  with  our  company.  I  can  see  what  the 
man  is  driving  at. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  The  man  couldn't  get  pay  for  the  work  that  he 
had  done.  He  had  a  contract  with  the  superinteildent,  which  seems 
to  be  quite  a  customary  contract,  where  the  C.  F.  &  I.  is  concerned^ 
and  he  is  stating  one  of  various  grievances  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Well,  now,  the  difficulty  is  that  they  promised 
the  man  6  cents  a  ton  to  haul  the  coal;  is  that  it? 

A.  (Through  the  interpreter.)  I  asked  them  for  it,  but  they 
wouldn't  give  me  6  cents. 

Mr.  Herrington.  You  had  to  pay  iti 

A.  (Through  the  interpreter.)  That  they  would  pay  $6  a  day. 

Mr.  Herrington.  To  the  driver? 

A.  (Through  the  interpreter.)  That  was  the  contract.  That  was 
what  we  agreed  upon;  that  he  was  to  pay  80  cents  and  the  $6  for 
the  driver. 
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Mr.  Herrington.  Six  dollars  a  day  for  the  driver? 

A.  (Through  the  interpreter.)  For  two  drivers. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  (  ostigan.  For  two  drivers.    The  witness  so  testified. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  didn't  understand  it. 

By  Mr.  Herrington: 

Q.  Were  there  two  drivers?  How  many  men  did  you  have  em- 
ployed ? — A.  I  have  from  six  to  seven  loaders  to  each  entry, 

Q.  After  a  machine? — A.  Yes;  machine  coal. 

Q.  The  dispute  was  that  they  were  to  pay  $6  a  day  for  those  two 
drivers,  and  they  said  they  would  only  pay  you  6  cents  a  ton?— A. 
They  didn't  pay  anything — just  this  80  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  don't  know  about  this.  There  is  nobody 
representing  Mr.  Murphy.     I  think  it  ought  to  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  mine  is  this? 

Mr.  Weitzel.  The  superintendent  is  here. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  C.  F.  &  I. 

Mr.  Weitzel.  It  was  before  we  bought  it. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  will  offer  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Herrington.  This  is  the  Huerfano  Coal  Co. — this  company 
here. 

Mr.  Weitzel.  The  superintendent  is  right  here  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  submit  that  we  ought  to  put  him  on  right 
now. 

A.  (Through  the  interpreter.)  That  is  the  best  thing. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Let  the  committee  put  him  on,  if  tne  committee 
cares  to. 

R.  F.  PoLEY,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  have  not  talked  with  the  witness.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  the  committee  interrogate,  or  I  will  interrogate. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  this  man  ? — A.  R.  F.  Foley. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  witness  who  was  on  the  stand? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  work  for  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  he  had  to  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  it  ? — A.  Well,  that  time  we  made 
the  contract,  we  made  it  for  80  cents  a  ton,  and  he  failed  to  make 
enough  to  have  his  own  wages,  and  we  agreed 

Q.  Hold  on  a  minute. 

Mr.  Herrington.  He  failed  to  make  his  own  wages. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  agree  to  pay  him? — ^A,  We  agreed  to 
pay  him  18  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  WTiat  did  he  say  you  agreed  to  pay  him  ?  He  said  you  agreed 
to  pay  $6  for  drivers? — ^A.  ]\o,  sir.  We  made  a  contract  with  him 
for  furnishing  machines,  cutting  the  coal  and  pulling  the  coal  to 
the  party,  for  80  cents  a  ton,  and  he  should  furmsn  his  own  drivers. 

Q.  Was  that  what  you  paid  other  miners? — A.  No,  sir.  He  was 
working  under  contract. 

Mr.   Herrington.  In  the  entry? 
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The  WiTXESS.  Yes,  sir.     He  had  two  entries. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  other  contractors  for  similar  work  ? — ^A.  He 
was  the  only  contractor  in  our  mine  at  the  time. 

Q.  He  claims  he  came  to  you,  and  claims  you  promised  bim 
something  else  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  WcU,  did  he  make  that  claim  to  you  at  the  time  ? — A.  He  did. 
He  came  to  me  and  said  that  after  pay  day  that  he  didn't  have  enough, 
and  I  told  Miko — I  said,  *'  You  didn't  earn  it,  and  I  can't  give  it  to 
you.''  He  said  I  sliould  raise  the  price  on  that  contract.  I  told 
nim,  ''You  go  ahead  and  next  montn  if  you  don't  come  up  to  your 
wages,  I  will  make  it  up  to  you." 

Q.  What  did  lie  do?— A.  Well,  he  kept  going  every  day  he  was 
working,  he  was  ffoing  in  the  hole. 

Q.  IHd  you  tell  him  you  were  making  it  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did 
tell  him.  I  give  him — if  I  remember  right,  I  think  I  give  him  $38 
above  all  his  work. 

Q.  Any  witnesses  to  this  contract,  or  this  conversation  you  had 
with  him  first? — A.  I  think  the  pit  boss — may  be  the  pit  boss  at 
the  time  can  testify  to  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that?— A.  Adam  Humble. 

Chairman  Foster.  Where  is  he? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know.  He  may  be  in  this  crowd.  He  is  in 
town,  if  he  is  not  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  why  I  want  to  ask  him. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — ^A.  I  wn't  doing  nothing  right  now. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  before  the  strike  ?— A.  I  was  superia- 
tendent. 

Q.  Gf  one  of  the  C.  F.  &  I.  mines  f — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? — ^A.  I  was  working  for  tne •Huerfano  Coal  Co., 
and  likely  I  was  working  for  the  MutuafCoal  Co. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  well-founded  grievances  of  the  miners  in 
that  property  leading  up  to  the  strike  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  of  nothing  ? — ^A.  Nothing  with  the  Mutual  Coal  Co. 

O.  With  any  of  the  coal  companies,  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— A. 
Well,  I  have  heard  several  kicks,  like  you  generally  do. 

Q.  I  don't  care  what  you  heard.  I  wondered  if  you  knew  of  any- 
thing that  was  a  just  grievance? — A.  I  ain't  been  working  for  the 
C.  F.  &  I.  nor  the  Victor  Fuel  Co.  for  the  last  12  years.  I  coiudn't  say 
much,  only  hearsay.     I  had  no  business  in  their  companies  at  all. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  simply  in  those  companies;  in  any  of  the  coal 
companies  in  this  part  of  the  State  ? — ^A.  It  seems  that  most  of  tlie 
troubles  is  on  account  of  checkweighmen  and  short  of  wei^t,  that  is 
all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  short  weighing?  If  so,  where  and 
when  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  any  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Simply  reports  that  you  heard  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  difficulties  from  checkweighmen  that  you 
know  of,  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — ^A.  I  have  heard  that  the  miners 
wanted  a  checkweighman,  all  right. 

Q.  Couldn't  gel  nim? — ^A.  It  seems  that  they  didn't  try,  I  sup- 
pose.    They  had  to  law  for  it. 
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Mr  Sutherland.  Had  to  what  ? 
Mr.  Hekbington.  They  had  to  law  for  it. 
A.  They  had  to  law  for  it. 

Q.  If  the  miners  could  get  a  checkweighman,  would  he  have  been  of 
any  service  without  the  union  back  of  him  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  catch  that. 
Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Read  it,  Mr.  Stenographer. 
Q.  (Laet  question  read.) — A.  I  think  they  would. 
Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

You  are  a  member  of  the  union  now,  ar^^n't  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Do  you  know  this  man  that  was  last  on  the  stand  had  the  right  to 
:e  simply  because  you  had  a  little  altercation  over  the  amount  of 
money  you  owed  him? — ^A.  I  don't  think  he  had. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  You  say  he  was  the  only  contractor  that  you  had  in  your  mine 
at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  had  you  had  some  just  before  that? — ^A.  I  don^t  recol- 
lect— I  don't  think — our  mine  is  a  very  small  mine;  we  only  em- 
ployed at  the  time  from  35  to  40  men.  I  don't  think — he  was  the 
first  contractor  that  wo  ever  got. 

Q.  How? — A.  No;  we  haa  another  one  before  that. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  was  he  contracting  to  do — same  kind  of 
work  ? — ^A.  On  the  same  basis. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  your  arrangement  was  with  him  about  the 
price :  what  you  were  to  do,  and  what  he  was  to  do  ? — ^A.  That  is  the 
way  I  stated  it  before;  we  furnished  the  machine,  and  he  had  to  cut 
the  coal^  load  it  and  put  it  on  the  car,  for  80  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  the  drivers  in  that  case,  or  did  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
the  drivers  was  paid  by  the  contractor. 

O.  How  did  he  come  out  on  his  contract  ? — ^A.  Well,  some  of  them 
make  good  money. 

Q.  How  did  this  particular  man  come  out  ? — ^A.  You  mean 

Q.  This  man  that  you  speak  of — did  he  make  any  money  out  of 
this  contract? — A.  No;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  one  that  did  make  any  in  that  way — much  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  contractors  that  didn't  make  contracts,  and  they 
didn't  arrive  to  the  point  they  was  making  it. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  driving  a  pretty  hard  bargain  with  him, 
or  did  you  figure  that  was  a  fair  price  ?  They  were  both  hard-working 
men,  were  tney? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  worked  at  it  themselves  and  looked  after  their  men,  and 
were  not  able  to  make  any  money  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  dfrove  a  pretty  hard  bargain  with  them  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  do  not,  because  they  made  it  themselves. 

Q.  What  ? — A.  They  made  the  price  themselves. 

Q.  They  made  the  price? — ^A.  They  demanded  that  I  would  give 
them  80  cents  a  ton — they  would  do  tnat  for  me;  they  would  put  the 
coal  to  the  party. 

Q.  The  other  fellow  didn't  agree — I  mean,  you  didn't  agree  in  the 
other  case  to  pay  the  drivers  either  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Mghty  cents  a 
ton  for  delivenng  the  coal  at  the  bottom  of  the  chute. 

Q.  Is  that  a  customary  thing  to  do — for  you  to  pay  the  driver  in 
such  cases? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  It  is  not  customary? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  IIow  long  did  this  man  work  mider  this  contract 
without  making  money  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  if  I  recollect  it,  I  don't  think  he  had  the  con- 
tract over  a  month  and  a  half. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr  IIerkington.  Does  he  speak  your  language! 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

John  Vurcetich,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  speaking 
through  Walter  Predovich,  a  Slavish  interpreter,  testified  as  follows : 

Ebcamination  by  Mr.  Costig an  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  John  Vurcetich. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  Walsenburg. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  lived  in  Walsenburg  ? — ^A.  Five  years. 

Q.  What  is  yoiu*  business  ?^A.  (Tlie  witness.)     Coal  digger. 

Q.  Were  you  a  coal  digger  when  the  strike  came  on  ? — ^A.  (Through 
the  interpreter.)     I  was. 

Q.  Where  were  you  working? — A.  McNally,  company  shift. 

Q.  Whose  property  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.     That  is  the  C.  F.  &  I.     We  will  admit  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  any  other  mines  in  Colorado? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  Pictou  mine? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why? — A.  I  worked  in  the  mine  and  dug  a  75-foot  crosscut, 
and  I  got  some  coke— and  the  place  came  to  coke,  and  they  wouldn't 
pay  me  for  the  75-foot  crosscut,  but  said  that  I  had  to  dig  another 
crosscut  in  the  face. 

Q.  What  were  you  entitled  to  receive  for  your  work  in  the  cross- 
cut?—A.  $35. 

Q.  How  much  per  yard  ? — A.  (The  witness.)  A  dollar  and  a  half. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  anybody  for  your  pay? — A.  (Through  the 
interpreter.)  I  talked  with  the  doss,  and  he  said  that  he  woiud  pay 
me  a  dollar  and  a  half,  the  same  as  the  C.  F.  &  I.  pays  for  all  crosscuts. 

Q.  That  is,  if  you  worked  another  crosscut? — A.  He  said  if  I  made 
another  one  through,  then  he  would  pay  me  for  this  one. 

Q.  Who  was  the  pit  boss? — A.  Jim  O'Neil. 

Q.  Who  was  the  superintendent? — A.  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  that  ? — A.  I  quit. 

Mr.  Costigan.  You  may  cross-examine. 

By  Mr.  Herrington: 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  you  worked  at  Pictou? — A.  1912,  I 
worked. 

Q.  What  month? — A.  I  asked  four  days  for  my  time,  and  he 
wouldn't  give  me  my  time,  so  I  left. 

Q.  ^\Tiat  is  your  check  number  out  there;  do  you  remember? — 
A.  I  forget  it. 

Q.  You  got  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  yard? — A.  (The  witness.)  Yes. 

Q.  Got  paid  for  your  coal  just  the  same? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  Sure  ?  The  nrst  crosscut  you  ran  you  ran  into  some  coke  or 
lava? — A.  (The  interpreter.)  The  first  crosscut  I  got  all  the  way 
through  but  the  face  came  to  the  coke  or  a  dike  in  a  place. 

Q.  What  was  the  crosscut — between  rooms  or  between ^A.  For 

air. 
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Q.  What  was  it — a  crosscut  between  the  rooms  or  between  the 
pillars — or  between  the  entries  ? — A.  Through  two  places — through 
the  pillar. 

Q.  You  got  your  pay  for  that,  didn't  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
get  anythi^  for  that  crosscut — $35. 

Q,  $35?  What  month  was  that? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  tmned  it 
over  to  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Turned  it  over  to  a  lawyer  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  the  lawyer? — ^A.  Ho  lives  here  at  Walsenburg;  I  don't 
know  his  name.     He  was  here  to-day. 

Q.  Did  your  lawyer  look  this  up  for  you? — ^A.  He  looked  it  up, 
but  he  didn't  got  anything. 

Mr,  Harrington.  That  is  all.  1  move  to  strike  out  this  testimony. 
He  says  he  has  tak^n  it  up  b.fore  his  lawyer.  His  lawyer  couldn't 
get  anything,  and  this  is  so  ur^intclligible  ard  uncertain  that 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  are  not  trying  a  civil  case. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  it  go  for  what  it  is  worth. 

(Witney  excused.) 

A,  S.  Abdun  Nxjr,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — ^A#  A.  S.  Abdun  Nur. 

Q.  Doctor,  ao  you  live  in  Walsenburg? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession? — ^A.  Physician  and  surgeon. 
.    Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school? — A.  Yts,  sir. 

Q.  What  school? — ^A.  The  Northwestern  Uriveisity  of  Chicago. 

Q.  How  lorg  have  you  been  a  practicing  physician  in  Walsen- 
burg ? — A.  Three  years  next  June. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  late  Gust  Markas  in  his  lifetime  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  such  a  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  he  died? — ^A.  Y(s,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  his  death  ? — ^A.  January  5,  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Q.  Shortly  preceding  his  death  had  you  attended  him  as  a  physi- 
cian ?— A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  his  statement  shortly  before  his  death? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  realize  that  he  was  near  his  death? — ^A.  I  told  him  so; 
I  told  him  that  he  was  going  to  die. 

Q.  And  he  understood  that? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  cause  of  his  death? — ^A.  First,  he  had 
rheumatism — ^ho  contracted  rheumatism,  and  from  that  he  had  what 
is  commonly  call  d  rheumatism  of  the  heart,  or  what  we  call  endo- 
carditis— acute  ulcerative  endocarditis;  that  is,  inflammation  of  the 
inner  lining  of  the  heart,  commonly  called  rheumatism  of  the  heart. 

Q.  What  produced  this  endocarditis  and  caused  his  death? — ^A, 
As  far  as  I  could  ascertain  the  only  cause  of  the  death  was  the  cause 
of  the  exposure. 

Q.  Where  was  the  exposure?  Where  was  he  subjected  to  this  ex- 
posure?— ^A.  In  jail — ^in  the  city  jail,  in  this  courthouse. 
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Q.  How  did  ho  come  to  be  in  the  city  jail? — A.  I  believe  he  was 
arrested  by  the  militia  on  the  26th  day  of  November  for  carrying 
a  gun. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remrmber  if  he  stated  shortly  before  hk  death, 
and  his  statement  was  taken  down  stenographically,  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  confinement  in  iSHt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  sick  while  he  was  in  jail,  do  you  remember? — ^A.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  he  said  a  few  days  afi^  he  was  in  jail  he  felt 
pain  m  his  joints.  He  said  that  he  didn't  have  any  bed  or  mattress, 
or  anything  except  one  blanket. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Well,  now,  this  is  a  military  case. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Capt.  Frost  is  here. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Capt.  Frost  is  here. 

Mr.  Herrington.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  was  an  arrest  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  an  arrest,  and  the  death  resulting  from  the  arrest, 
which  comes  within  the  purview  of  your  resolutions,  it  would  seem. 

Mr.  Herrington.  He  is  proving  everything  by  a  dying  declaration. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  By  his  pnvsician. 

The  WrrNESS.  Dying  declaration. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Proving  his — — 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  arrest  we  want  to  investigate.  The  rest  of  it  I 
don't  think  we  do,  unless  the  committee  wants  to. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Would  the  committee  like  to  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  arrest  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  arrest  was  a  violation  of  the 
constitution  and  laws.     That  is  directly  under  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Herrington.  They  are  just  trying  to  prove  it  by  the  dying 
declaration  of  this  man  ? 

Mr.  Brewster.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  it  is  anything  to  show  that  it  was  an  arrest,  a 
trial — or  trial  or  conviction  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion  

Mr.  Brewster.  It  is  worse  than  that.  It  seems  to  have  been  an 
arrest  and  death  without  anv  trial  or  conviction — unreasonable 
imprisonment  and  exposure,  all  of  which  is  provable  by  the  dying 
declarations  of  the  man,  in  the  presence  of  his  physician. 
•  Mr.  Byrnes.  Prove  by  him,  if  you  can,  about  the  declaration  as  to 
his  arrest — I  mean  the  treatment  in  the  jail. 

Mr.  Brewster.  It  doesn't  soften  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest 
any,  certainly. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest  as  you  learned  it 
from  him. — A.  He  told  us  that  he  was  arrested  on  the  26th  day  of 
November;  he  was  taken  to  the  city  jail — placed  in  the  basement  of 
the  city  jail,  in  this  courthouse.  He  said  they  had  a  cement  floor, 
and  the  only  bedding  he  had  was  a  blanket;  there  was  no  mattress  or 
bed  of  any  land  except  the  blanket.  There  was  no  heat  in  the  base- 
ment of  any  kind  whatever;  and  he  further  stated  that  a  few  days 
after  he  was  there  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  legs  and  in  his  joints, 
and  he 

Capt.  Frost.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  this  is  the  sort  of  testimony 
that  is  contemplated — the  dying  declaration  of  a  man.  Dying 
declarations,  as  a  matter  of  evidence,  are  only  admitted  in  one  class 
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of  cases,  and  they  are  only  admitted  as  to  one  particular  class  of 
evidence,  and  that  is  in  murder  cases  in  testimony  f^ainst  the  mur- 
derer, for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  other  possibiuty  of  securing 
evidence  of  that  character.  In  this  particular  case  there  are  plenty 
of  other  sources  of  evidence;  there  is  no  occasion  for  admitting  evi- 
dence of  a  hearsay  character  to  prove  these  matters  that  are  reasona- 
bly provable  in  other  waj^. 

MI.  Brewsteb.  I  may  say  that  it  seems  in  general  that  Capt. 
Frost's  statement  of  the  law  might  be  taken  as  correct.  This  is  a 
case  of  imprisonment,  and  also,  we  think  of  murder,  practically,  and 
dying  declarations  upon  that  theory  are  receivable  and  admissible. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Tha  committee  thinks  it  would  be  unwise  to  ^o  into 
any  extensive  investigation  as  to  that  declaration,  unless  it  will 
^irow  some  light  on  the  arrest. 

Mr.  Brbwbter.  Then  we  won't  go  into  it.  If  the  committee 
thinks  it  is  unwise — ^because  certain  members  think  it  is  unwise,  we 
afeo  think  it  unwise.  We  would  say  then,  I  believe  it  has  been  proved 
that  he  was^  arrested  for  simply  carrying  a  gun.  I  can  find  out  the 
number  of  days  he  was  in  jail. 

Q.  How  many  days  was  he  in  iail? — ^A.  Twenty-five  days. 

Q.  You  say  the  man  is  deaa.  And  we  can  not  subposna  the 
HdHtia,  and  we  can  net  subpoena  the  man 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  can  make  the  statement. 

Mr.  Brewster.  We  have  one  other  witness  who  heard  this,  and  the 
steaiographer  who  is  now  taking  the  notes  took  it  stenographically. 
We  have  such  evidence  as  is  possible  when  a  man  is  dead. 

Q.  He  was  25  days  in  jail?— A.  Yes;  that  is  his  statement. 

Q.  Your  professional  opinion  is  that  his  death  was  caused  directly 
by  the  exposure  which  he  related  to  you  ?— A.  His  death — ^he  died 
(wm  the  heart  trouble,  but  the  heart  trouble  was  due  to  the  rheu- 
matism, and  the  rheumatism  due  to  the  exposure. 

Mr.  Brewster.  That,  probably,  then,  t^  as  far  as  the  committee 
wants  to  ffo  with  that  particular  event. 

Q.  Didlie  say,  by  the  way,  or  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge, 
whether  he  was  a  man  of  family?— A.  He  had  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren; in  the  old  country. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  as  far  perhaps  as  we  want  to  go  with  that.  There 
is  another  matter  that  the  doctor  has  spoken  to  me  about.  When 
you  fijrst  came  here,  state  whether  you  had  any  interesting  experience 
m  regard  to  your — which  might  be  called  pohtical  experience  affect- 
ing a  person's  civil  rights,  say. — ^A.  Two  months  after — probably 
two  months  after  I  came  to  this  town — a  man  came  up  to  me  by  the 
name  of  George  Klein,  and  he  said.  "The  boys  sent  me  up  here.'' 
Before  I  go  into  that  I  want  to  explain  that  there  is  two  papers  in 
this  town;  one  is  the  Independent,  one  is  the  World.  The  Inde- 
psndent  is  a  Democratic  paper  and  the  World  is  a  Republican  paper, 
and:  it  has  been  customary  among  the  physicians  to  put  a  card  in  the 
paper,  just  stating  the  name  and  the  address.  At  that  time  I  had 
my  card  in  both  papers — the  Democratic  and  the  Independent — the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  paper.  This  man  Geoijge  Klein 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  'The  boys  sent  me  up  here."  I  said,  ''Who 
do  you  mean  by  the  boys?"  He  said,  "Jeff  and  the  rest.  And 
they  want  you  to  take  your  ad.  out  of  the  Independent  paper," 
which  is  the  Democratic  paper.     I  was  very  much  surprised,  because 
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I  didn't  think  it  was  any  of  his  business,  or  Jeff's  business,  to  tell  me 
what  to  do.  I  told  him  so.  And  I  told  him  tlmt  the  ad.  was  in  the 
paper  for  my  benefit  and  is  going  to  stay  there  as  long  as  I  want  to; 
and  he  said,  ''Well,  you  think  it  over.  So  I  thought  it  over,  and 
never  did  take  it  out,  either.  About  three  months  after  that,  there 
was  a  man  that  owed  me  a  biU  for  $75.  He  was  a  saloonkee]>er. 
And  he  was  going  out — he  was  selUng  out  his  saloon  to  go  out  of 
town.  So  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Farr,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  could  do 
any  tiling  so  I  could  get  this  bill  out  of  this  man  before  he  goes  away. 
That  was  in  the  evening.  He  said,  ''Yes;  I  think  so."  He  said, 
"You  come  around  in  the  morning,  and  we  will  fix  it  up."  So  the 
next  morning  I  went  down  to  see  mm,  and  as  soon  as  I  went  in  the 
place,  which  was  in  George  Klein's  saloon,  he  said,  "Doctor,  I  can't 
do  anything  for  you."  I  said,  "How  is  tnat,  Mr.  Farr?"  He  said, 
"Do  you  remember  when  Mr.  Klein  went  up  to  vou  and  asked  you 
about  doing  something  for  us,  and  you  wouldn  t  do  it?"  I  said, 
"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  duty,  has  it?"  He  said,  "Yes; 
it  has  everything  to  do  with  it.  I  can't  do  anything  for  you."  He 
didn't  do  it,  either. 

Mr.  Austin.  He  didn't  put  you  in  jail  for  not  taking  that  card  out 
of  the  Democratic  paper,  did  he  ? 

The  Witness.  I  thmk  he  did,  too.     He  put  me  in  jail  for  14  days. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  He  put  you  in  jail  for  14  days? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  for? — A.  For  some  charge  that  I  don't  know  anything 
about  yet. 

Q.  What  did  they  charge  you  with  ? — A.  Charged  me  with  rape. 

Q.  With  what  ?— A.  Rape. 

Q.  With  rape? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  didn't — he  put  me  in  jail  14 
days,  and  wouldn't  approve  of  any  bond  at  all.  I  had  15  people  to 
go  on  my  bond  that  was  worth  at  least  $5,000  and  some  of  them 
worth  $15,000.     He  wouldn't  accept  any  bond  of  any  description. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  case?— A.  Was  dismissed  by  the  district 
attomcv. 

Q.  The  district  attorney  dismissed  it? — A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  Did  you  go  before  the  grand  jury? — A.  No;  it  was  dismissed 
by  the  regular  court  here. 

Q.  You  don't  like  him? — A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  You  don't  like  him?— A.  Don't  like  what? 

Q.  Jeff — Tou  were  talking  about  ? — A.  I  guess  not.  You  wouldn't 
either,  would  you  ? 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Doctor,  where  were  you  bom  ? — ^A.  I  was  bom  in  Syria. 

Q.  Syria  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Part  of  Turkey? — A.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  Turkish  Government. 

Q.  How  do  conditions  in  Huerfano  Coimty  compare  with  condi- 
tions in  Turkey?— A.  Huerfano  Coimty  has  got  Turkey  beat. 

Chairman  Foster.  Strike  it  out. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  stricken  out. 

Chairman  Foster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Perfectly  proper  evidence  in  the  face  of  the  wit- 
ness's statement. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  don't  think 
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The  Witness  (interrupting).  Mr.  Foster,  if  you  was  in  jail  14  days 
without  any  charges,  you  will  think  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  You  say  for  rape.     Did  some  woman  charge  you  with  it 
A.  1  don't  know;  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  You  say  "supposed  to  be."     Who  was  it  supposed  to  be 
A.  They  got  a  girl  to  swear  to  a  statement. 

Q.  A  girl  swore,  then,  you  were  guilty  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir^  but 
after  that  she  denied  it.  Tnat  is  why,  I  guess,  the  case  was  dismissed, 
because  she  didn't  prosecute. 

Q.  She  did  swear  to  it  at  one  time  ? — ^A.  Supposed  to  be. 

Q.  If  it  is  better  in  Turkey,  what  are  you  staving  here  for  ?  Why 
don't  you  go  to  Turkey  or  some  other  place? — A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  What  are  you  staving  in  Colorado  for,  if  it  is  such  an  awful 
place? — ^A.  Because  I  tninK  it  is  a  good  Government;  these  condi- 
tions couldn't  exist  much  longer. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  it  is  a  good  Government? — ^A.  Of  course 
it  is. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? — A.  Since  1906. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  ? — ^A.  How  is  that  ? 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  you  came  from  ? — A.  From  Syria. 

Q.  If  this  place  is  as  bad  as  that,  don't  you  think  you  would  be 
safer  in  Syria  ? 

Mr.  Brewster.  He  thinks  it  will  improve. 

A.  I  think  this  kind  of  conditions  can't  exist  much  longer.  I 
haven't  been  here  but  two  years — pretty  near  three  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  before  you  came  n  re?— A.  I  was  in  Chicago, 

(5.  But  you  hope  it  will  change;  that  is  why  you  are  staying? — 
A.  I  hope  it  will.     I  am  sure  it  is  going  to  . 

By  Mr.  Herrington: 

Q.  You  have  a  pretty  good  success  here,  haven't  you? — ^A.  Of 
course. 

Q.  You>are  a  pretty  successful  physician  ?— A.  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  Jeflf.  Farr  and  ms  crowd  have  been  fighting  you  and  you  have 
been  kind  of  with  the  other  crowd?— A.  They  boosted  me. 

Q.  Yes.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  would  like  to  keep  up 
any  racket,  wouldn't  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  am  not  so 
selfish  as  all  that. 

Q.  But  you  came  here  and  thought  you  would  get  with  the  other 
crowd;  it  might  help  you  along  better,  because  there  were  not  so 
many  doctors  in  the  other  crowd? — A.  No;  that  is  not  the  reasoa 
at  aU. 

Q.  But  you  have  made  a  very  good  success  in  this  communitv?— 
A.  Yes;  as  good  as  anybody  else;  probably  better  than  some  of  th  m, 

Q.  You  choose  to  go  with  the  otner  crowd  instead  of  Jeff  ? — A.  Just 
because  I  think  they  are  on  the  right  side. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  better?— A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Herrington.  That  is  aU. 

By  Capt.  Frost  : 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  city  jail  yourself? — ^A.  What  do  yon 
mean? 
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Q.  To  attend  this  trial  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  your  knowledge  about  the  conditions  of  the  jail  are 
simply  hearsay  from  him?~A.  You  mean  that  I  ha^re  been  in  the 
jail  and  looked  at  it? 

Mr.  Herrington.  This  man  in  jail? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Capt.  Frost.  Just  a  minute 

The  Witness.  I  can  explain  that,  why  I  have  not  been  in  jail. 
That  is  what  you  want  to  know  ? 

Q.  You  said  you  had  not  been  there? — A.  Because  they  wouldn't 
allow  anybody  to  go  in,  that  is  the  reason.  He  complained  of  being 
sore,  and  had  pains  in  the  joints,  and  he  told  the  man  on  guattl,  and 
they  never  done  anything  to  bring  any  doctor. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  That  is  what  he  told  you  ? 

The  Witness.  That  is  what  he  told  me  in  his  dying  declaration. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  he  oflfered  to  ask  you,  whether  he  told 
you  this  or  whether  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge. 

The  Witness.  I  cion't  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— A.  That  is  just  wkat 
he  told  me. 

Mr.  Herrington.  You  never  were  in  the  jail  to  visit  this  man 
professionally  ? 

The  Witness.  No^  sir. 

Capt.  Frost.  I  think  that  his  statement  about  that  matter  might 
weU  be  stricken  out  of  the  record,  as  to  what  the  man  told  him  about 
conditions  in  the  jail.  _It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  consequential 
to  tins  ' 
for 
statement. 

Mr.  Brewster.  We  have  two  other  witnesses,  with  the  steno- 
graphic report  here;  we  have  two  witnesses  present  here  who  can 
prove  thLs  stenographic  report. 
•    Chairman  Foster.  Leave  it  stand  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  can  get  somebody  in  here  to  prove  the  condi- 
tion of  the  jail^  if  you  want  to,  in  rejdy  to  it. 

Andrew  Colnar,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Your  full  name  is  Andrew  Colnar?-^A.  Andrew  Colnar. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born?— A.  In  Croatia. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  coimtry  ? — ^A.  A  little  over  18 
years  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  coal  miner  ? — ^A.  That  is  my  own  work — ^pro^ 
fession. 

'  Q.  Busin'ess.  -  About  the  last  of  November,  did  you  have  somfl 
interesting  experience  by  way  of  arrest  with  the  militia? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Will  you  now  proceed  to  tell  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee 
in  your  own  way  what  happened,  beginnmg  with  about — ^I  think  it  is, 
about  November  27,  wasnH  it?— A.  On  the  27th  of  November,  I 
went  to  the  tent  colony — Pryor  tent  colony — from  the  ranch,  where' I 


;lus  investigation.     That  is  hearsay.     I  don't  see  any  good  reason 
leaving  it  m.     It  wasn't  completed  anyway;  it  is  just  a  partial 
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was  living,  on  the  old  ranch,  7  miles  from  here,  soulh.  We  have  a 
meeting  there — ^union  meeting — union  loc%e  meeting,  and  I  heard 
some  people  talking  about  somebodjr;  he  said  somebody  want  to 
come  down  from  Piyor  camp,  want  to  join  the  imion,  and  fie  is  scared 
to  come  down,  I  understand.  I  ask  tne  party — I  say,  ''Who  is  that 
feUowV'  He  said,  ''That  is  your  coimtryman,  Billy  Antoniovitch." 
I  say,  "He  want  to  come  down?''  He  say,  "Yes,  sir.'*  Another 
fellow  told  me — he  said,  "I  wish  there  was  somebody  over  here  to 
wrote  him  a  letter — good  letter,  if  he  want  to  come  over  here,  let  him 
oume — ^poor  buggers,''  he  say.  I  understand  they  have  a  fight  with 
tmo  Mexicans  in  the  mine— Pryor  mine— «nd  he  got  the  woret  of  it— 
the  Mexican  got  the  best  of  it,  and  I  wrote  him  a  letter. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes: 

Q.  You  wrote  who  a  letter? — A,  To  that  fellow  who  wanted  to 
quit  work.     He  was  working  on  the  strike — scabbing. 

Q-  You  wrote  a  letter  to  this  fellow  who  was  working? — ^A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  All  right. — ^A.  I  wrote  him  a  good  letter.  I  say — called  him 
^ood  friend — ^good  my  country nxaj),  "If  you  want  to  come  down  and 
join  the  union,  we  take  you  down.  For  any  trouble  I  going  to  be 
responsible  myself.  I  guarantee  you  for  any  trouble,  you  ain't 
going  to  get  in  trouble  at  all  here.  Just  come  down"  I  said,  "that 
IS,  if  you  want  to,"  and  I  s^ned  my  name.  I  send  the  letter  with  the 
other  fellow,  the  name  is  King  True.  He  give  him  the  letter.  That 
was  before  dinner,  the  27th  of  November,  Labor  Day,  I  guess.  It 
was  before  noon.  AftemooBL  they  come  down — that  same  man; 
he  said,  "Andrew,  that  man  is  right  there  in  a  cut,  if  you  want  to  go 
there."  I  say,  "Which  cut?"  He  said,  "That  cut  over  there."  I 
just  went  there  with  the  other  young  man,  and  we  met  him  this  side 
of  the  cut  about  three  or  four  inmdred  yards,  and  shook  hands  with 
him.  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  colony  with  me.  Ha 
says  "No,  I  got  ashamed  a  little  bit.  I  going  to  quit;  I  going  to 
leave  the  country."  He  said,  "I  don't  want  to  go.  Some  of  them 
here  whip  me  or  something."  I  said,  "Nobody  want  to  do  anything 
to  you."  I  says,  "  Y''ou  are  sure  you  wouldn't  come  down  with  me?' 
He  say,  "No,  sir,"  and  then  quit  talking  to  him.  I  didn't  want  to 
bother  him  any  more.  He  take  a  chance  and  talk  with  the  other 
fellow — ^young  fellow — John  Sheriskey,  his  name — ^he  asked  him  if 
he  is  gomg  to  quit  the  work.  He  say,  "Don't  go  work  any  mort>. 
You  better  leave  the  State  if  you  want  to  quit." 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Who  told  him  that? — A.  The  other  yoimg  felbw,  John  Sher- 
iskey is  his  name.  And  I  left  them  two  talking  together.  I  take  a 
waXk  back  to  the  tent  colony.  The  other  fellow  come  in  in  15  min- 
utes; that  same  man  go  back  to  the  camp,  and  I  hear  them  go  to 
the  place  after  his  time.  And  the  super  tell  him,  he  said  'You 
better  look  out 

S.  Did  you  hear  the  superintendent  tell  him  this  ? — A.  King  True 
me 

Q.  Don't  tell  that — after  he  told  you  that  what  did  you  do? — 
A.  After  that? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  was  in  the  mine  and  we  fini^^h  and  go  home  that 
day,  and  the  next  day  I  was  home  and  a  young  fellow — my  brother- 
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in-law — we  took  a  chance — I  took  a  shot  gun  and  he  took  a  pick  and 
shovel  and  we  go  along  up  the  arroya  for  rabbits. 

Q.  What  did  he  take?— A.  He  take  a  shovel  and  I  took  a  shotgun. 

Q.  Did  you  catch  rabbits  with  a  pick  and  shovel  ? — ^A.  He  go  into 
a  hole  sometimes  and  we  dig  him  out.  And  my  brother-in-law  saw^ 
two  militiaman  come  on  horseback  and  he  say  there  some  militia- 
men, and  I  says,  well,  let  him  come,  maybe  they  go  to  Walsenburg^ 
or  somewhere,  and  I  saw  he  took  the  prairie— he  didn't  stay  on  the 
pubUc  road — and  I  thought  he  come  for  the  ^un.  He  asked  my 
name  and  I  give  him  my  name  and  I  wanted  to  give  him  the  shotgun 
and  he  said  no,  he  don't  want  no  shotgun,  you  are  arrested,  you 
come  with  us,  and  he  took  me  over  to  the  Midway  and  the  soldiers 
was  up  there  and  they  bring  me  to  the  place  where  the  soldiers  were 
and  he  tried  to  put  me  in  a  kind  of  a  nole— cellar— some  kind  of  a 
hole,  and  the  jail  was  filled  up  with  some  kind  of  Mexicans  and  col- 
ored people,  and  he  keep  me  in  men's  wash  room — soldiers'  wash 
room,  in  the  night  time.  Tliat  was  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  they  tied  my  hands  in  what  you  call  handcuflFs  and  the 
soldiers  watcned  me  all  ni^ht  and  give  me  a  mattress  there  on  the 
floor  there,  and  the  same  night  Capt.  Drake  came  and  he  wanted  to 
hear  something  from  me — he  asked  me  who  is  the  boss  of  that  union 
local  there,  and  I  said  there  is  nobody  boss,  we  all  the  same,  and  he 
said,  somebody  run  that  local,  and  he  said,  ** Don't  you  know  any- 
thing about  some  kind  of  a  notice,"  and  I  said,  **I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  a  notice."  **Did  you  ever  write  any?"  And  I  said, 
**No."  And  he  showed  me  a  letter  **You  write  that  notice?"  And 
I  said^  ^*That  is  not  notice,  that  is  regular  letter,  I  write  that  letter." 
That  IS  in  that  envelope  a  regiilar  letter,  and  he  raising  heU  with  me, 
and  I  thought  he  gomg  to  Uck  me  with  the  gim,  he  was  pretty 
cranky  and  mean. 

Capt.  Frost.  Does  the  committefe  consider  this  material  as  to 
what  transpired  between  this  man  and  the  captain  after  his  arrest 
or  do  they  merely  want  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  this 
ferrest  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  think  they  only  have  one  or  two  witnesses  on  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  and  he  should  go  on. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man?— A.  Capt.  Drake.  I  guess  his  name — I 
heard  Drake  his  name.  And  he  wanted  to  make  me  wrote  some  letter 
that  time,  he  give  me  piece  of  paper  and  pencil  and  he  says  you  have 
to  wrote  some  letter,  and  I  say  I  can  not  do  it;  and  he  say,  you  re- 
member what  you  wrote,  I  remember  some  but  not  all,  if  you  show 
me  the  letter  I  can  make  from  that  letter  and  wrote  another  one,and 
he  said  he  going  to  keep  me  mabe  two  weeks  to  wrote  that  letter,  and 
I  said  I  don't  care  how  much  you  keep  me  to  wrote  that  letter ,^ 
and  I  took  pencil  and  wrote  some  of  that  letter,  I  don't  remember. 
After  that  he  keep  me  in  the  room  there,  and  the  second  night — that 
night  was  Thursday — ^Friday.  Friday  evening  they  try  put  me  in 
jaU,  that  same  jail. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 
Q.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  in  jail? — A.  Three  days  and  two 
nights. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  rabbit? — A.  Three  days  and  two  nights 
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By  Mr.  Btbnes  : 

Q.  What  did  they  put  you  in  there  for  ?  What  did  they  teU  you 
thev  had  you  there  for  ? — ^A.  For  the  letter. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  for  going  after  a  man  who  had  been  at  work? — A.  Huh? 

Q.  Wasn't  it  for  carrying  the  gun,  or  because  you  had  gone  after  a 
fellow  who  was  at  work?— A.  No;  I  got  arrested  what  lor  I  wrote 
the  letter  to  try  to  get  men  out  of  the  camp. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  had  you  there  for  i— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  in  jail? — A.  Three  days  and  two 
nights. 

Q.  Did  they  turn  you  out  then? — A.  I  just  tell  jrou— Saturday  I 
get  a  room — Saturday  evening  he  tried  to  put  me  in  jail  again — a 
small  cell,  and  they  put  me  there  and  it  was  maybe  allnght,  I  got  up 
*  there,  and  I  was  laying  there— it  was  awful  dirty,  full  oi  lice,  and  1 
tell  the  soldiers  up  there  I  can  not  sleep  in  there,  it  is  too  dirty  for  me, 
I  am  going  to  stand  up  aU  night.  I  guess  yes,  some  kind  of  people 
was  in  there,  and  they  take  me  up  again  and  put  me  in  the  same  room 
there  and  after  while  some  oflBcer  come  in  and  ask  me  what  church  I 
belong  to,  and  I  say  Roman  CathoUc.  All  right,  he  ask  me,  and 
Sunday  morning  he  ask  me  how  I  get  along  and  I  said  all  right,  and 
I  get  a  little  better  along  in  that  room,  the  sorrow  isn't  very  much  for 
me,  and  he  says,  it  is  not,  but  you  don't  know  what  you  are  going  to 
get.  On  Sunday,  about  8  o'clock — between  8  and  9  o'clock—  he 
took  me  out  of  the  jail  and  he  brought  me  out  of  the  house  and  he  got 
me  a  pick  and  shovel  and  two  soldiers  took  me  about  30  or  40  feet  from 
the  house  and  he  showed  me  the  ground  marked  already  with  a  pick — 
he  says,  here  is  your  job  — 2^  feet  wide,  6  feet  long,  8  feet  deep.  You 
dig  this,  and  I  started  to  dig  pretty  quick 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  What  were  you  hurrying  for  ? — A.  I  thought  maybe  they  want 
to  give  me  some  kind  of  a  job,  and  when  I  finish  I  go  home.  Then 
I  was  digging  for  awhile*  the  soldiers  came  around  and  they  asked 
guards,  "What's  that  going  to  be,  a  toilet?"  and  he  said,  **No;  wo 

fot  a  toilet  over  there;"  and  another  two  soldiers  came  around,  and 
e  says,  ''That  looks  to  me  like  somebody  going  to  get  buried  in 
there:"  and  he  says — he  told  this  same  man — ^he  says,  ''There  is  the 
man,  who  is  digging  it." 

3.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? — A.  When  the  soldiers  go  away  I 
to  this  man,  "You  sure?"  and  he  says,  "Yes." 
i  Q.  Did  you  stop  digging  then? — ^A.  Not  right  away;  I  dig  a  little 

more  slow. 
r  Q.  Go  ahead. — ^A.  And  after  that  some  of  them  came  around  and 

L         say,  "  What  are  you  going  to  use,  blanket  or  coflSn  ? "    Some  of  them 
sav  blanket  and  some  of  them  coflBn.     And  they  got  two  guards,  two 
soldiers,  and  they  take  me  out,  and  the  oflBcers  come  when  they  take 
me  out  and  put  me  in  the  front  of  the  line  and  told  me  to  be  ready. 
I  think  they  going  to  shoot  me.     They  go  to  a  place  on  the  hill  a 
little  bit  level. 
Q.  They  put  you  on  the  level? — ^A.  Yes;  they  leveled  the  ground. 
Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? — A.  They  watch  me,  with  a  ban- 
dage; I  never  move  at  all. 
I  Q.  Didn't  you  do  some  praying? — ^A.  No;  not  there.    After  that 

I  they  take  me  back  up  onlthe  hill  and  they  say,  "  Dig,  and  hurry  up." 
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I  started  to  dig  awhile;  and  then  another  soldier  walked  up  to  me 
and  the  guards  stop  him  and  say,  '*  Where  you  want  to  go  ?  and  he 
say,  **I  want  to  talk  to  this  man.''  And  he  say,  *'We  don't  let  no- 
body talk  to  this  man,  nobody/'  He  say,  ''I  am  going  to  talk  to 
him  in  his  own  language;  I  got  orders."  And  he  come  close  to  me, 
and  he  ask  me  how  am  I,  and  I  say,  *^Not  much."  This  was  in  the 
Polish  language. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  bv  *'Not  much"  ?— A.  I  told  him  I  didn't  feel 
very  much,  *^I  understand!  I  am  digging  my  own  grave."  And  he 
say,  **  Friend,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  but  you  are  mgging  your  own 

Save;  you  are  going  to  be  shot  to-morrow  morning,  the  1st  of  Decem- 
r."    He  told  me  that  in  my  own  language. 

Q.  The  1st  of  December?— A.  I  said,  **  What  have  you  heard  any- 
thing about  it — what  for  1 "  He  said,  *^  I  don't  know;  you  must  have 
done  something  bad,"  something  like  that.  ^' You  are  surel"  I  say. 
He  say,  '*  Yes;  everybody  knows  it  alreadv.  They  are  sure  going  to 
kill  you  to-morrow  morning."  He  said,  ^^ About  three  men  going  ta 
shoot  you,"  and  I  guess  I  fell  down  in  the  hole. 

Q.  You  were  scared  ? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe;  he  make  me  believe. 

Q.  This  man  who  talked  to  you  in  your  own  language  ? — ^A.  Yes ; 
he  make  me  believe.  I  go  to  see  the  officer  to  send  for  my  wife 
and  children  before  thej  mil  me  to  talk  to  them^  and  he  say,  '^Notik- 
ing  doing."  I  was  cryinjg;  I  say,  ''Give  me  a  piece  of  paper,  I  want 
to  write  to  them  something,"  and  he  say,  ''Nothing  doing." 

Q.  They  weren't  going  to  shoot  you  until  the  next  morning;  what 
did  you  nurry  up  for! — A.  He  wanted  to  finish  digging.  He  said 
dig  and  hurry  up;  if  you  don't  dig  he  raised  hell  with  me;  if  I  don't 
dig  they  shoot  me  before  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  why  didn't  you  strike  right  then  ? — A.  Well,  I  feel  pretty- 
bad  and  I  can  not  do  any  more — he  make  me  believe. 

By  Mr.  BuEWSTEfi: 

Q.  When  did  the  men  speak  to  you  about  being  buried  in  bLankets 
or  a  coffin  ? 
Mr.  Hbrsinqton.  Oh,  he  is  away  past  that. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Did  they  put  you  back  in  jail? — A.  They  put  me  back  in  jail. 
The  officer  came  there  and  he  put  me  down  in  the  ground  in  the 
cellar,  and  they  shut  the  door,  and  after  a  while  the  other  officer 
came,  and  the  other  officer  asked  me  what's  the  matter,  and  he  says  to 
that  fellow,  *'  I  guess  he  is  pretty  near  crazy;  you  better  do  something 
for  him."     Well,  after  a  wTiile  Capt.  Drake  came  and  take  me  out. 

Q.  Took  you  out  ?  A.  Yes;  the  two  soldiers  bring  me  out  of  the 
jail,  and  he  gave  me  a  good  story;  he  says,  '*NoW;  I  turn  you  loose; 
you  ^o  home  and  stay  with  your  wife  and  children,  and  (fon't  write 
any  more,  and  don't  talk  anything,  and  don't  go  any  place  from  the 
place  where  you  are  living,  oecause  I  get  you  again  m  five  days;  I 
get  you  again."  And  so  I  was  very  glad  when  he  turned  me  loose. 
When  I  came  to  the  house  the  woman  was  pretty  nearly  crazy. 
She  sent  her  brother  to  telephone  to  the  soldiers  if  she  couldn't  come 
over  there  and  see  me  or  something,  and  they  wouldn't  let  her  come 
there  at  all.  Wlien  I  got  home  I  dress  myself;  I  clean  myself;  get 
some  of  those  lice  off  of  me  that  I  got  in  the  jail,  and  I  go  to  Walsen- 
burg  here  to  headquarters. 
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J.  Who  did  you  report  it  to?— A.  To  headquarters  here. 
.  Headquarters  oi  what  ? — A,  Union  headquarters,  and  then  they 
:  me  to  a  notary  public. 
Q.  Did  you  report  it  to  any  of  the  military  people  at  Walsenburg  ? — 
A.  No;  I  don't  want  to  see  them  any  more — I  think  this  way 

By  Mr,  Brew^ster: 

Q.  Did  you  report  it  to  the  governor  of  this  State  ? — A.  I  will  come 
to  that.  I  think  that  evening  the  gentleman  over  there,  from  the 
Denver  Express,  he  put  that  story  in  the  Denver  papers,  and  when 
that  come  out  somebody—  some  officer  from  the  Klem  Hotel  called 
me  at  the  tent  colony  and  told  me  to  come  to  Walsenburg — some 
officer  called  me  and  I  said  I  don't  go  to  Walsenbuig.  It  costs  me 
40  cents,  and  I  know  if  I  go  down  there  he  arrest  me  again.  So  I 
take  a  train  for  Trinidad,  and  from  Trinidad  I  take  the  Santa  Fe  and 
hide  myself  in  Pueblo.  I  got  a  son-in-law  up  there,  and  I  was  hiding 
there;  my  woman  she  told  me  I  better  go  away,  I  be  sure  of  you. 
When  that  convention  was  in  Denver  they  took  me  up  there  and  I 
told  the  story  in  the  convention  on  the  platform,  and  I  told  it  to  the 
governor,  and  he  started  to  laugh 

Q.  Who,  the  governor  ? — A.  i  es.  I  told  him  he  would  not  laugh 
if  he  could  see  down  there  and  see  what  they  were  doing  with  me,  and 
I  said,  I  wouldn't  laugh  neither,  because  I  Uved  so  many  years  in 
Colorado  and  I  know  what  kind  of  treatment  we  got  from  these  coal 
operators. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

CJ.  When  did  you  take  out  your  papers  to  become  an  American 
citizen? — ^A.  The  first  paper  I  took  out  about  17  years  ago. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  your  other  papers  ? — ^A.  The  second  paper  I 
got  out  about  10  years  ago,  1904. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  January  4,  when  there  was  a  procession,  and 
Mother  Jones  was  being  deported  ? — ^A.  I  was  right  here  in  the  depot. 

Q.  What  did  you  carry  tnat  day? — A.  A  United  States  flag. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  militia  carry  a  United  States  flag  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

^  By  Capt.  Forbes: 

Q.  Do  you  usually  go  out  himting  for  rabbits  with  a  pick  and 
shovel  ? — A.  I  had  a  shotgun. 

Q.  You  said  the  other  man  h*d  a  pick  and  shovel  ? — A.  My  brother- 
in-law  had  a  pick  and  shovel. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  went  out  to  dig  up  some  guns,  some  buried 
guns,  somewhere  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  usually  hunt  for  rabbits  with  a  pick  and  shovel ? — ^A.  Yes; 
Wi6  all  do  in  southern  Colorado.  You  get  more  rabbits  wdth  a  pick  and 
shovel  than  you  do  with  a  shotgun. 

Q.  Who  was  it  demanded  to  talk  to  you  in  your  own  language  ? — A. 
A  militiaman. 

Q.  Did  he  talk  to  you  in  your  own  language  ? — A.  In  the  Polish 
langu^e;  I  imderstand  that  just  the  same  as  mv  language. 

Q.  Da  you  know  the  name  of  this  soldier  ? — A.  lie  didn't  come  over 
there  to  give  me  his  name. 

O.  He  didn't  give  you  his  name? — A.  He  didn't  talk  to  me  to  give 
me  his  name;  he  talked  to  me  to  do  this  brutality. 
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Q.  And  you  say  he  talked  to  you  in  your  own  language,  in  Polbh  1 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  is  quite  frequent  to  dig  these 
places  a  certain  shape  and  size  as  you  describe  for  use  as  toilete? — ^A. 
What? 

Q.  Isn't  it  customary — aren't  soldiers  in  camps  everywhere  digging 
latrines  or  toilets  of  this  character? — A.  !No;  he  dicm't  teU  me  he 
was  digging  it  for  a  toilet,  or  anytliing  Uke  that. 

S.  isn't  It,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  the  place  was  used  for  ? — A.  He 
me  it  was  to  be  my  grave. 

Q.  Isn't  that  what  it  was  used  for? — A.  I  don't  understand  you. 

(J.  Isn't  that  what  the  place  was  used  for  after  you  got  through 
digging  it? — A.  What  it  was  used  for? 

]Q.  After  you  got  through  digging  it  wasn't  it  used  as  a  latrine  or 
toilet? — A.  They  didn't  use  it  for  anything  I  don't  tliink.  I  guess 
if  you  take  me  over  there  maybe  I  can  show  you  the  place.  I  could 
find  the  place  now. 

Q.  Isn  t  it  true  that  the  soldier  boys  were  just  joshing  with  you  ? — 
A.  Just  joshing:  with  me,  they  say  that? 

Q.  Just  joshmg  ? — A.  He  is  a  liar,  he  never  told  me  he  was  joshing, 
he  told  me  they  would  kill  me. 

Q.  I  had  an  experience  like  this  in  my  own  camp.  The  men  were 
digging  a  toilet,  and  in  that  case  they  took  it  all  in  good  fun  and  he 
was  tlie  one  that  joshed  as  they  were  making  him  dig  it. 

Chairman  Foster.  That  is  a  speech,  Captain.  We  would  not  care 
to  have  that  in  the  record. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Was  that  an  individual  experience,  Captain  ? 

Capt.  Forbes.  Yea. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  in  jail.  Captain  ? — ^A.  I  said  in  my 
camp 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  said  it  wasn't  himself,  it  was  in  his  camp. 

Capt.  Forbes.  Isn't  it  true  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  joshed  back 
and  forth  with  these  soldiers  and  talked  to  them  about  this  matter 
just  as  customarily  happens  under  such  circumstances  -  isn't  this,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  something  that  happened  50  places  in  this  vicinity 
and  that  you  were  josliing  back  ana  forth  between  the  men,  talking 
with  the  sddiers 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Ask  him  whether  he  was  Joking  them  or  not. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  that  is  a  matter  that  occiu^  rather  frequently, 
and  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  joking  back  and  forth  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  men  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  understand  it  was  joking. 
He  told  me  there  was  no  joking  at  all;  he  told  me  there  was  trouble, 
they  were  ^oing  to  shoot,  and  I  believed  it,  too;  I  believe  they  would 
do  it  right  m  tnis  county. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

O.  Did  you  really  think  they  were  going  to  shoot  you  and  bury  you 
in  that  grave  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  it  was  a  joke  among  the  militia  boys  ? — 
A.  I  understood  that  I  was  going  to  get  killed. 

(At  tins  point  the  committee  adjourned  imtil  8:30  o'clock  on  March 
4,  1914.) 
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SUBCOMMITTEB  OF  THE 
COBOnTTEE  ON  MiNES   AND  MiNING, 

House  op  Representatives, 
WdUenlurgj  Colo.,  Wednesday,  March  4, 191J^. 

Parties  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present,  as  previously  noted. 

T.  M.  Hudson^  a  witness  heretofore  called,  recalled  for  further 
examination,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  You  have  been  sworn  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Huerfano  County? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  yesterday  I  asked  you  to  furnish  me  a  list  of  the  jurors 
certified  by  the  county  commissioners  for  the  present  panel  of  jurors. 
Did  you  prepare  such  a  list  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Handmg  papers  to  witness.)  I  ask  you  if  you  hold  such  a  list  in 
your  hand  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  advise  the  committee  if  you  ever  made  an  investiga- 
tion t-o  fincl  out  how  often  any  or  all  of  these  men  in  the  present  jury 
list  have  served  upon  preceding  jury  lists  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  your  jury  Est  consists  of  300,  or  approximately 
300  names  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Certified  by  the  county  commissioners;  is  that  correct? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  list  that  you  furnished  the  committee  was  certified  when  ? — 
A.  These  lists  were  certified  as  copies  of  the  last  four  lists,  and  also 
of  the  number  of  times  each  has  been  certified. 

Q.  But  when  was  this  last  list  certified — the  list  which  you  hold  in 
your  hand? — ^A.  This  last  list  was  certified  to  me  in  January,  I 
think. 

Q.  Certified  to  you  in  January  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

6.  It  was  furnished  by  the  county  commissioners  in  November — 
on  November  19,  was  it  not?— A.  This  is  filed  in  January,  1913. 

Q.  1913?— A.  1913. 

Q.  November  21,  1913.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  yesterday 
that  the  district  judge  of  this  county  had  ordered  the  ballot  box 
emptied  about  February  of  1913,  and  a  new  list  filed — a  new  jury 
list  filed  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  You  mean  "jury  box,"  not  the  ballot  box? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  mean  the  jury  box;  yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  can  tell  me  from  the  records  how  many 
names  appearing  on  the  list  that  was  in  the  jury  box  when  the  court 
ordered  tnat  list  destroyed  were  duplicated  in  the  new  list  that  was 
filed? — A.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five. 
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Q.  Then  of  the  300  names  which  the  court  ordered  destroyed,  185 
of  them  were  duplicated  in  the  new  list,  were  they  ?  -  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  lists  you  furnished  me  show  how  many 
times  the  men  upon  the  present  list  have  been  certified  in  the  four  last 
lists  certified  ?  -  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  lists  you  furnish  me  show  how  many  times 
any  of  these  men  have  served  or  have  been  certified  during  the  past 
10  vears,  or  the  last  20  lists?  — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  the  first  name  I  find  on  the  jury  list,  Felix  Abeyta. 
How  many  times  was  he  certified  in  the  liist  ifour  lists? — A.  Four 
times. 

Q.  How  many  times  was  he  certified  in  the  20  lists,  or  10  years?  — 
A.  Eighteen  times. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  list  you  furnished  us  shows  how  many  of 
the  300  names  have  been  certified  every  time  on  the  last  four  lists  ? 
If  so,  tell  mo.— A.  Yes,  sir;  135. 

Q.  One  himdred  and  thirty-five  of  those  names  have  been  certified 
continuallv  on  the  last  four  lists?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  certified  three  times  on  the  last  four 
lists?-  A.  Sixty-six. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  certified  twice  on  the  last  four  lists? — A, 
Thirty-seven. 

Q.  How  many  Americans  are  on  this  jury  list?— A.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-six. 

Q.  What  is  the  nationality  of  the  others  ?  Give  them. — A.  There 
is  140  Mexicans  and  4  colored  people  and 

Q.  Any  men  on  this  list  nonresidents  ?—  A.  Eleven  not  residents. 

Q.  Any  men  on  this  list  dead  or  departed? — A.  Three  have  been 
dead. 

Q.  Any  men  on  this  list  deaf? — A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  deputy  sheriffs  on  this  list  the  last  list  certified  ? — 
A.  This  don't  show  the  number  of  deputy  sheriffs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  any  information  you  have?— A.  I  think 
there  were  over  40;  something  like  43.     It  wasn't  on  this  list. 

Q.  Forty-three — that  was  the  record  as  you  showed  me  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Forty-three  deputy  sheriffs. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Forty-three  out  of  a  total  of  how  many  on  this  list  ? — ^A.  Three 
hundred. 

Q.  Full  three  hundred  on  this  list? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  those  43  were  deputy  sheriffs?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Did  I  understand  that  in  the  drawing  of  the  jury  they  tried  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Miller,  a  deputy  shenft,  for  an  assault  upon  a 
man  named  Ball,  that  of  the  24  men  so  drawn,  12  of  them  were  deputy 
sheriffs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  observe  from  jour  statement  here  that  five  of  the  lists  certified 
by  the  county  conm^ssioners — of  the  20  lists  that  have  been  certified, 
contain  less  than  300  names;  is  that  correct? — ^A.  Prior  to  this  time; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  this  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  low  did  any  one  list  contain — how  many — ^how  few? — 
A.  One  hundred  and  sixty  names. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  sixty  names  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  the  lists  contained  how  many  names  ? — ^A.  One  hundred 
and  ninety  names. 

Q.  One  othdr  Ust  contained  how  many  names  ? — ^A.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-six  names. 

Q.  How  are  jurors'  names  drawn  from  the  jury  box,  when  a  panel 
is  being  called  for  the  trial  of  a  case  ? — ^A.  There  is  300  put  in  the  box, 
and  then  the  lid  is  closed  down,  and  put  in  your  hand  and  draw  it 
out. 

Who  puts  in  his  hand  and  does  this? — ^A.  I  do. 

The  clerk  of  the  court? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  sheriff  is  there. 

Q.  The  sheriff  is  there.  The  sheriff  and  the  derk  do  that  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  they  draw  it  out. 

Q.  If  out  of  a  panel — ^how  many  do  you  draw  per  panel? — A. 
Twenty-four. 

Q.  Twenty-four.  If  out  of  that  panel  you  do  not  find  men  qualified 
to  try  that  or  other  cases  that  are  being:  tried,  what  is  your  next 
process  of  securing  a  jury?— A.  A  specif  venire  is  issued. 

Q.  A  special  venire  is  issued? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  court  orders  a 
special  venire. 

Q.  From  what  source  are  the  jurors  taken  when  a  special  venire  is 
issued  ?-yA.  A  special  venire  is  handed  to  the  sheriff  and  he  brings  in 
the  required  number. 

Q.  From  the  bystanders  of  the  street  ? — A.  From  the  town;  yea,  sir. 

Q.  Those  names  are  not  drawn  out  of  the  box? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
are  not  drawn  out  of  the  box. 

Q.  This  list  that  you  have  here,  you  have  certified  to  its  correctness, 
have  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  desire  to  ask  that  that  Ust  be  introduced  as  an  exhibit 
in  the  case  and  submit  it  to  Judge  Northcutt  and  to  the  other  attor- 
neys if  they  desire  it. 

(Said  list  was  marked  for  identification  "Committee's  Exhibit  No. 
108.") 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Does  this  list  show  the  date  of  the  various  certifications? — 
A.  1  don't  know  as  it  does,  sir. 

Q.  It  shows  the  list  of  jurors,  without  showing  when  they  were 
certified? — ^A.  It  shows — snows  so  many  lists  for  the  past  10  vears, 

Q.  Tlie  last  list  that  was  certified,  can  you  give  us  the  date  of  that. 

Mr.  Evans  (addressing  witness).  Take  your  list  and  see  if  you  can 
remember. 

The  Witness.  November  21,  1913. 

Q.  Last  November? — A.  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  certified  for  the 
February  term. 

Q.  They  certified  a  list  for  each  term? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been 
the  custom. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  depleted  juries  were  filled  in 
the  trial  of  cases.  Don't  you  know  that  we  have  a  statute  providing 
that  any  party  to  a  suit  when  an  open  venire  is  issued  may  demand 
that  the  jurors  be  drawn  from  the  dox?  -  A.  I  don't  know  that  that 
would  bo  the  fact.     I  presume  so.     I  never  read  it,  Judge. 
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Q.  Now,  how  many  male  taxpayers— individual  taxpayers— are 
there  in  Huerfano  County? — A.  I  couldn't  say;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  it  ? — A.  There  is  something  like  forty-four 
hundred  votes  m  the  county. 

Q.  About  half  of  those  are  women,  aren't  they? — A.  I  presume 
nearly  half  of  them,  probably — not  quite. 

Q.  A  great  many  oi  them  are  not  taxpayers  ? — A.  A  great  many  of 
them  are  not  taxpayers.  I  should  make  a  guess  of  mteen  hundred, 
probably. 

Q.  Don't  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  will  run  nearer  six 
or  seven  hundred? — A.  No;  I  believe  it  will  run  over  that.  Judge. 

Q.  Could  you  ascertain? — A.  I  could  by  asking  the  treasiu-er. 
Pirobably  he  would  know. 

O.  We  will  bring  the  treasurer  up  and  let  him  testify. — A.  He 
probably  can  tell. 

Q.  The  list  which  he  certifies  from  the  tax  roll  to  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  would  show  the  number,  wouldn't  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  if  he  certifies  the  list. 

Q.  If  he  certifies  them.    Let  me  take  the  list. 

(Witness  hands  Exhibit  108  to  Mr.  Northcutt.) 

Q.  By  the  way,  you  spoke  of  there  being  three  dead  men  on  this 
list— you  mean  the  last  list  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  they  die  ? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  when  they  died. 
They  were  reported  t^  me  as  being  dead ;  that's  all. 

Q.  After  the  list  was  drawn,  after  the  jury  was  drawn,  these  men: 
were  reported  as  being  dead  ?— A.  Yes,  su*. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  had  died  since  the  last  names  were 
on  the  tax  roll,  or  since  the  certification  was  made,  or  when  they 
died? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  11  being  nonresidents  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  they  moved  away? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not, 

Q.  All  you  know  about  that  is  that  they  were  reported  to  you  as 
nonresidents?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  except  what  was  told  you,  whether  they  were 
nonresidents  or  not? — ^A.  I  know  some  of  them  are  gone;  yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  when  they  went  away? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
what  date  they  went  away. 

Q.  Simply  know  they  are  out  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  left  after  the  list  was  certified 
or  not  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  any  of  these  nonresidents  serve  on  a  jury — did  they 
A.  Not  very  well. 

Q.  Did  any  dead  men  serve  on  the  jury? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

O.  Nobody  was  hurt,   then,   by  their  having  been  certified 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  wav,  are  you  a  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  an  honorary  member? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  what  thejr  call  a  social  member? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  sympathies  are  with ^A.  I  sympathize  with  any  labor- 
ing man. 

Q.  You  are  a  laboring  man  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  always  have 
been. 
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S.  Now,  as  to  the  trial  of  this  case,  did  you  hear  any  objection 
e  to  any  of  these  jurors  serving  by  reason  of  their  being  deputy 
sheriffs  I— A.  I  don't  know.  I  can  t  say  in  that  case  that  there  was. 
Judge;  no,  sir. 

Q.  The  district  attorney  tried  the  case  in  person  ? — ^A.  The  district 
attorney  or  his  deputy.    They  may  have  both  been  there. 

Q.  The  complaining  witness,  Mr.  Ball,  sat  within  the  bar  whore 
the  jury  was  being  selected  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  made  no  objection  to  any  of  these  men  serving  because  they 
were  deputy  sheriffs?— A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  How  many  witnesses  testified  in  the  case? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't 
know.    I  woula  have  to  get  roy  records  to  see. 

Q.  There  were  about  as  many  on  one  side  as  there  were  on  the 
other? — A.  I  think  three  or  four  on  each  side,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned; yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  their  testimony  as  to  who  made  the  first  attack  was  in 
direct  conflict,  was  it  not  ? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that.  • 

Q.  Didn?t  you  listen  to  the  testimony  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  calls  for  a  conclusion  of  the  witness,  on  a  very 
broad  range. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  in  that  case? — ^A.  In  the  Ball  case? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  was  trying  to  think  whether  I  testified  in  the  Ball 
case.  I  testified  in  one  case  in  the  last  court  with  reference  to  an 
information  of  some  kind;  that  may  have  been  the  case. 

Q.  You  didn't  take  any  interest  in  the  case? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  It  passed  with  perfect  indifference? — ^A.  Certainly;  I  had  no 
interest  in  the  case. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  could  see,  everything  was  done  fairly  and  open 
and  aboveboard  ?-- A.  Certainly;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  could  then  say,  the  defendant  had  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial,  no  favor  shown  to  him? — A.  I  couldn't  see  any; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  But  now  you  have  discovered  something  that  makes  you  think 
it  was  a  very  bad  proceeding? — ^A.  Bad  proceeding? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  just  gave  the  facts  as  they  were. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  terrible  having  all  those  deputies  on  a  jury  when 
a  deputy  was  being  tried  ?— A.  It  doesn't  look  nardiy  fair  to  try  one 
man  with 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  With  his  pals  ? — ^A.  With  his  pals. 

O.  Whom  do  you  think  was  at  fault? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  the 
fault. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  your  superior,  the  district  judge  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  don't  think  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
he  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  it  crop  out  that  these  men  were  deputy  sheriffs,  during 
the  proceeding,  when  the  jurors  were  examined  ?  Didn't  they  appear 
as  deputy  sheriffs  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  the  district  judge,  then,  make  them  get  out? — ^A.  I 
raess  they  have  a  right  to  serve  as  jurors.  They  have,  so  far  as  I 
Know. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you ^A.  As  far  as  I  know.  Judge,  they  have  a 

right  to  serve  as  jurors. 
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Q.  You  think  it  was  very  wron^  serving  in  that  case,  don't  you 
A.  Yes,  where  they  are  trying  their  pals. 

Q.  Somebody  ought  to  take  them  out  of  the  box,  oughtn't  they . 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  could  put  them  out  of  tne  box  or  not. 

Q.  Yes;  yes;  you  sat  there  and  heard  all  this.  Why  didn't  you 
whisper  to  your  superior  that  these  men  were  deputies  and  stooa  in 
with  this  defendant  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  supposed  to  wnisper  to  any  judge 
anything 

Q.  You  never  thought  to  say  anything  about  it  until  it  was  all 
passed  up  ? — A.  I  never  thought  anything  more  about  it. 

Q.  Who  first  sprung  the  first  sensation  that  these  fellows  were 
deputies,  you  or  tneir  counsel  ?  Didn't  you  give  out  the  information 
that  these  men  who  served  on  that  jury  were  deputy  sheriffs  ?— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Y^o  first  mentioned  that  subject  to  you  ? — ^A.  I  can't  remember 
who  first  mentioned  it  to  me.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  don't 
remember. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  general  talk  in  this  community  about  the  situa- 
tion in  which  so  many  deputy  sheriffs  sat  on  a  Jury?— A.  Well,  the 
Jiuestion  of  so  many  dteputy  sheriffs  serving  on  a  jury  has  been  talked 
or  several  months. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  You  don't  know  when  these  deputies  were  appointed,  do  you  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  were  appointed  before  or  after 
thev  were  certified  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

They  are  all  taxpayers  ? — A.  I  presume  so. 

^  Are  they  active  deputies  in  the  active  discharge  of  dutv  or 
merely  nominal  deputies — more  nominal  than  otherwise  ? — ^A.  Some 
of  them  are  active  and  some  are  not. 

Q.  State  what  ones  are  active — state  what  ones  of  the  seven  that 
served  on  this  jury  are  active  deputies  and  where  they  are  located. — 
A.  As  I  remember  it,  Ike  Young  at  La  Veta 

Q.  He  is  the  only  one,  isn't  he? — A.  And  the  marshal  of  the  town 
here,  Mr.  Hill. 

Q.  Was  he  on  that  jury  ? — A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  He  is  the  town  marshal  ? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Hill  a  deputy  sheriff? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  a 
deputy  sheriff  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  has  a  commission  he  carried  it  more  as  a  courtesy 
than  anything  else  ? — A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  Now,  did  he  sit  in  the  trial  of  this  case? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Let  me  refresh  your  recollection.  When  he  was  called  in  the 
jury  box,  didn't  Senator  Hayden  advise  the  court  that  Mr.  Hill  was  a 
witness  to  the  affray — would  be  called  as  a  witness — and  he  was  then 
excused  and  stepped  aside?— A.  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  in 
this  case  or  not — that  did  take  place;  it  might  have  been  in  this  case. 

Q.  If  he  was  on  that  particular  panel,  it  was  so  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  you  are  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  were  you  such  on  the  13th  of  November,  1913? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  this  instrument  [handing  witness  a  paper],  filed  in  yoiur 
office? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

2.  They  are  required  to  be  filed  there,  are  thev  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
r.  NoBTHCTjTT.  I  will  ask  this  to  be  marked  *  Operators'  Exhibit 
No.  109." 

Q.  You  are  the  proper  custodian  of  coroners'  verdicts  ?  -  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Verdicts  of  coroners'  juries?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  filed  with  you  in  the  course  of  business  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  is  held  bjryou  as  a  pubUc  officer  ?  —A.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  ofifer  operator's  Exhibit  No.  109,  and  will  ask 
that  we  may  substitute  a  certified  copy  and  retain  the  original  in  the 
clerk's  office. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  If  the  committee  please,  I  am  advised  that  this 
so-called  verdict  of  the  jury  relates  to  the  matter  which  detained 
the  committee  so  long  this  morning  in  preUininary  discussion.  We 
feel  that  if  the  committee  intends  to  proceed  to  investigate  the  La 
Veta  shooting  or  the  Seventh  Street  shooting,  it  should  do  so  as 
an  entirety,  and  any  eflfort  at  introduction  at  this  time  of  any  col- 
lateral evidence  should  not  be  made.  We  desire  to  discuss  the  entire 
matter  of  evidence  to  be  introduced  on  this  subject  before  any  evi- 
dence is  received. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Might  1  suggest  this,  that  this  paper  be  withdrawn 
for  the  present— it  has  been  identified  -  and  after  you  have  both 
finished  with  the  witness,  that  this  question  be  taken  up  with  other 
matters. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  have  identified  it  now  and  it  is  more  properly 
introduceable  in  our  case.     I  will  withdraw  it  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Evans.  T  desire  to  ask  this  witness  one  more  question. 

Q.  You  say  these  jury  lists  are  certified  by  the  county  com- 
missioners ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  the  county  commissioners  in  the  year  1907? — A, 
Robert  L.  Smith,  Alec  McDonald,  and  Antonio  T.  Bustos. 

Q.  Who  were  thev  in  1908  ?  -A.  The  same. 

Q.  In  1909?-  A.  The  same. 

Q.  1910?" A.  The  same. 

Q.  1911?— A.  The  same. 

Q.  1912  ^-A.  The  same. 

Q.  1913?    A.  The  same  commissionei's. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sheriflF  during  all  this  period  of  time?  -A.  J.  B. 
Parr. 

Q.  Has  the  treasurer  changed?  -A.  Not  in  those  years-  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  Who  was  the  treasurer?  -A.  Andrew  Dick. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Does  your  office  contain  a  list  of  the  deputy  sherifl's  appointed 
in  this  county? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  not  filed  with  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Right  here  let  me  state,  I  think  a  list  has  been 
called  for.  The  clerk  or  deputy  cleik  who  has  had  charge  of  this 
matter  tells  us  it  will  take  nim  some  little  time  and  we  will  say  if 
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that  is  not  completed  before  the  committee  leaves,  it  will  be  for- 
warded  to  the  committee  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  May  I  ask  how  extensive  the  inquiry  is  ?  We  diould 
like  a  Ust  to  cover  the  past  year  and  not  be  limited  to  a  less  tim.e; 
that  is,  to  all  of  1913. 

Chairman  Foster.  I  think  that  that  is  the  understanding. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  Fix  the  dates  and  we  will  be  glad  to  accommodate 
counsel. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  From  January  1,  1913,  until  the  date  of  this 
hearing. 

Mr.  NoRTHCTJTT.  It  is  suggested,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  fair, 
that  the  committee  have  before  it  a  list  of  the  deputy  game  wardens 
appointed  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Evans.  They  haven't  been  potting  anybody  out  here? 

Mr.  NoETHCUTT.  Yes;  they  have  potted  some  out  in  La  Veta 
and  down  in  Las  ^Vnimas  County. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  chair  begs  to  state  that  the  committee  is 
endeavoring  to  go  away  to-night  and  we  would  like  to  inquire  of 
counsel  on  either  side  about  how  many  witnesses  they  have  to  oflfer  % 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  If  the  conmiittee  does  not  desire  to  give  its  time 
to  a  searching  investigation  of  the  Seventh  Street  shooting  and  the 
La  Veta  shooting,  we  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  allow  witnesses  for 
the  mine  operators  to  begin  the  introduction  of  their  testimony  at 
2  o'clock — perhaps  sooner.  If  it  is  your  direction  that  we  investigate 
these  shootings  we  shall  request  thie  committee  to  permit  us  to  put 
on  many  witnesses  in  order  that  the  examination  may  be  not  only 
searching,  but  fair.  We  have  a  number  of  other  witnesses  of  course 
on  various  phases  of  the  committee's  inquiry,  but  we  can  very  greatly 
abbreviate  them  for  the  committee's  consideration  if  the  committee 
will  indicate  what  its  ruling  is. 

Chairman  Foster.  Does  coimsel  on  the  other  side  desire  to  say 
anything  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  We  can  better  announce  our  position  when  the 
opposition  has  rested  its  case. 

Mr.  CosTroAN.  Did  the  committee  obtain  the  coroner's  books — 
were  they  called  for  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  called  for  them,  and  I  think  I  dismissed  the  coroner 
with  the  books — I  didn't  think  there  was  anything  that  would  be  of 
any  enlightenment  to  the  committee  from  office  of  the  coroner. 

Mr.  Northcxttt.  If  is  a  little  bit  out  of  the  way,  but  I  wish  to 
introduce  before  the  ininers  close,  Exhibit  No.  105,  being  a  transcript 
of  the  speech  of  Mother  Jones.  Upon  the  conclusion  Saturday,  tiie 
committee  will  recall  that  opposing  counsel  joined  in  the  request  to 
have  it  introduced  in  evidence,  ana  we  now  offer  it. 

Mr.  Brewster.  We  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  differanco 
in  the  speech  of  page  7  and  the  other  pages.  We  also  wish  to  call 
the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  page  7  does  not  gram- 
matically coimect  up  with  the  preceding  page  and  the  succeeding  pa^, 
and  we  wUl  make  that  a  matter  of  special  argument.  We  also  ask  in 
connection  with  the  speech  the  original  stenographic  notes  which 
were  promised  to  be  produced  at  the  same  time — and  we  shall  object 
to  the  introduction  of  the  speech  unless  those  notes  are  produced.  ^ 

Chairman  Foster.  The  committee,  by  the  chairman,  states  that  it 
will  be  admitted. 
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Antonio  Quneo  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  first 
Aiaiy  srwom,  testified  as  foUows  through  Chariey  Vannetti,  sworn  as  an 
inierppoter: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costioan: 

State  your  name  and  age? — ^A.  Antonio  Quneo;  32  years  old. 
How  lone  have  you  lived  in  Colorado  ? — ^A.  Seven  years. 
In  what  business  are  you  engaged  ? — A.  Coal  digger. 
^    Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  at  any  post  office  in  this 
vicinity  in  regard  to  obtaining  your  mail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;   something 
about  four  months  and  a  half;    I  couldn't  get  no  mail  from  nowhere. 
Q.  Please  state  the  circumstances? — ^A.  I  couldn't  get  it  from  this 
miul  office. 

K  At  what  camp  was  this  ? — ^A.  Lester. 

"Wh^i  did  this  happen? — ^A.  Four  months  past. 
'Who  was  the  store  boss? — ^A.  I  forget  his  name,  but  it  is  the 
man  at  Lester. 

Q^  Did  you  go  to  obtain  your  mail? — A.  I  tried  to  go,  but  they 
stopped  me  about  three  hours  once  and  I  would  not  go  no  more. 
Who  stopped  you  ? — ^A.  The  soldiers. 
[.  Who  was  with  you  when  you  were  stopped  ? — A.  I  was  alone. 


Q-  Did  you  ever  get  your  mcul  ? — ^A.  No,  never. 


J.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  about  the  reason  why  you  couldn't 
go  to  the  post  office  ? — ^A.  I  sent  a  man  by  the  name  of  tTohn  Deardi 
to  see  about  this  mail. 

Q.  Who  is  Deardi  ? — ^A.  He  is  a  fellow  that  keeps  a  saloon  up  there 
at  Hezron,  I  believe — he  has  a  saloon  up  there. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Deardi  report  to  you  ? — A.  He  didn't  find  no  mail 
for  me. 

Q.  Had  you  been  receiving  your  mail  regularly  before  that  at 
Lester?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  store  manager  tell  you,  if  anything  ? — ^A.  He  said 
that  I  could  not  get  my  mail  over  there  because  he  would  stop  it  at 
any  minute. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  stopped  it  or  that  he  would  stop  it  ? — 
A.  He  said  that  he  will  stop  it. 

Q.  Did  he  sav  that  they  had  stopped  it? — A.  Yes;  that  they  had 
alreiEuly  stoppecT  i  t. 

Q.  That  was  the  storekeeper  who  said  this,  was  it — do  you  know 
his  name  ?^A.  I  forget  his  name — the  name  of  the  storekeeper;  he  is 
the  one  up  there  yet; 

By  Mr.  Hebbikgton  : 

Q.  What  is  the  storekeeper's  name  at  Lester? — ^A.  It  was  a  man 
that  was  clerking  at  Rouse  before;  I  forget  his  name. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  he  was  in  the  store  as  the  storekeeper  ? — ^A.  I  am 
sure  he  is. 

Mr.  Costioan.  Did  he  say  this,  Mr.  Interpreter:  "That  was  the 
man  I  spoke  with  at  the  post  office,  and  I  believe  he  is  the  store- 
keeper" ?    Will  you  ask  him  that,  if  you  don't  know? 

The  Intbrpeetee.  No;  he  says  he  is  positive  that  he  is  the  store 
boss  there. 

Mr.  Costioan.  And  has  known  him  for  seven  years  ? 

The  Intbepeeteb.  Yes. 
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By  Mr,  Herrington  : 

Q.  Now,  are  you  the  person  that  saw  the  postmaster,  or  was  it  the 
son  of  the  saloon  keeper  that  saw  the  postmaster? — A.  I  talked  to 
him  in  person — why  he  didn't  give  me  my  newspapers. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  him  in  English  or  Italian  f^A.  In  English. 

Q.  So  you  do  speak  some  English? — ^A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Now,  when  was  that  conversation  you  had  with  the  storekeeper, 
and  where? — A.  In  the  company  store;  he  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  counter 

Q.  Now,  when? — A.  I  don't  exactly  remember  the  date,  but  it  was 
about  something  over  four  months. 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  militia  went  there  ? — A.  It  was  about  the  first 
day  the  militia  was  here. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  talk  there  with  the  militia  about  three  hoxirs,  or 
they  held  you  there  about  three  hoiu^  ?— A.  That  is  the  way;  the  sol- 
diers stopped  me  there  and  talked  a  long  time  and  then  took  me  over 
to  the  office  and  took  my  pass. 

Q.  And  you  never  went  back  to  the  post  office  at  Lester  after 
that? — ^A.  The  very  same  day  I  went  into  the  post  office  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  there,  and  I  brought  the  pass  oack  to  the  office — 
back  to  the  company  office. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  for  mail  after  that  time  you  have  been  talking 
about? — ^A.  I  never  went  no  more,  because  he  took  me  to  his  office — 
I  mean  the  boss  of  the  store  took  me  to  his  office  and  told  me  not  to 
go  there  no  more  to  get  it.  ^  I  went  there  five  or  six  times  before  that. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  mail  the  time  you  went  this  time? — ^A.  Not 
that  time. 

O.  You  didn't  get  any  mail ^A.  I  had  a  newspaper  there  and 

no  Tetter. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  mail  the  week  before  that  time  ? — ^A.  No ;  twa 
weeks  before  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  given  it  two  weeks  before  that  ? — A.  Yes ;  one  time 
after  the  strike  was  on. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  go  back  two  weeks,  and  you  never  had  any  trouble 
before  that,  as  I  understand  it,  in  getting  your  mail  there? — A.  No; 
because  prior  to  those  days  the  very  same  man  I  was  speaking  to — I 
mean  the  store  man-  he  say  that  I  could  ^o  there  and  get  my  mail  and 
everything,  and  he  was  speaking  to  me  nice  up  to  the  time  that  they 
stopped  me. 

(J.  You  never  had  any  trouble  until  the  militia  came?— A.  No; 
because  I  would  go  on  by  my  road;  the  fellows  wouldn't  say  any- 
thing to  me. 

Chairman  Foster.  Where  is  this  mine  located  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  It  is  a  C.  F.  &  I.  mine. 

Chairman  Foster.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  who  this  post- 
master is  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  We  will  get  it  and  put  it  in  this  afternoon. 

(Later  on,  during  the  examination  of  another  witness,  Mr.  Herring- 
ton furnished  the  name  of  the  postmaster  at  Ijoster  as  Charley 
Bei^h.) 

Mr.  Costioan.  We  would  like  to  know  when  he  got  the  newspaper. 
Perhaps  that  will  clear  the  matter  up. 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  that  tne  last  newspaper  was  two  weeks 
before  the  militia  came. 
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Mr.  Herrington.  He  was  stopped — but  he  got  the  paper,  and  this 
particular  tiire  he  got  nothing.  Now  ask  him  if  he  was  a  regular 
subscriber  for  that  paper  and  had  it  mailed  to  that  office. 

The  Interpreter.  Yes;  he  says  he  subscribed  for  the  paper,  and 
not  only  that,  he  says  he  has  got  correspondence  all  over  the  country. 

Capt.  Frost.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 

Chainran  Foster.  Captain,  we  are  corfined  to  one  attorney. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  That  is  a  different  interest.  We  donH  represent 
that  interest. 

Chairman  Foster.  Well,  we  have  been  doing  that  most  of  the 
tiire. . 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  May  I  further  suggest  in  this  connection  that  if 
the  cross-exammation  takes  long  we  might  wish  to  ask  a  few  minutes 
longer  for  our  direct  testiirony. 

Chairman  Foster.  Captain,  go  ahead  and  ask  your  question. 

By  Capt.  Frost: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  officer  you  were  before,  of  the  militia  ?—  A. 
I  coiddn't  understand  the  difference  between  the  soldiers  who  were 
there — neither  the  name  or  not. 

Q.  Where  were  the  soldiers  ?—  A.  They  were  in  the  boarding  house 
behind  the  mine  of  Midw^ay. 

Q.  Behind  the  Midway  mire?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  date  of  this  occurrence? — A.  It  b  about  four 
weeks  ago—  a  little  over  that. 

Capt.  Frost.  That  is  before  we  were  here,  then. 

The  Intbrpbetbr.  No;  just  about  the  time  you  came  here  the 
first. 

Feleohi  Mule  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows,  through  Charley  Vannetti,  previously 
sworn  as  interpreter: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

State  your  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence. — ^A.  Felechi 
26  years  of  age;  and  I  reside  at  the  Mayne  tent  colony. 
Q.  How  long  have  y^ou  lived  in  Colorado  ? — ^A.  Four  years. 
Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  coal  mining  occupation? — ^A.  Yes;  aU 
the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  experience  in  or  about  October  in  the  vicinity 
of  tne  tent  colony  at  Pry  or,  having  to  do  with  difficulty  in  obtaining 

J  OUT  mail  from  the  post  office? — ^A.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  came 
ere  I  had  to  go  to  get  an  order  to  get  my  mail — had  to  go  to  the 
soldiers  to  get  an  order  to  get  my  mail. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  happened  at  that  time.  Did  you  get 
your  mail,  or  what  did  happen? — ^A.  Yes;  I  would  get  it  up  to  about 
this  date — about  a  week  ago. 

Q.  You  say  you  got  your  mail  up  to  about  a  week  ago.  Is  that 
right?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Y^ere  is  the  post  office  ?  What  is  the  name  of  the  post  office  ? — 
A.  Pryor. 

(At  this  point  Capt.  Frost  was  invited  into  the  room  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  on  the  stand.) 

Mr.  Costigan.  This  relates  to  the  post  office  at  Pryor,  Captain. 
The  witness  has  stated  that  he  got  his  mail  until  about  a  week  ago. 


Q. 

Mule; 
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By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

SNow,  since  that  time  have  you  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  your 
— since  a  week  aeo? — ^A.  I  went  to  the  office,  the  soldiers  office 
over  there,  and  the  soldiers  told  me  they  couldn't  give  no  mail  orders. 
They  stopped  me  there,  and  then  I  telephoned  to  the  deputy  sheriCc 
at  Santa  Clara. 

Q.  What  did  the  deputy  sheriff  say  ? 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  they  asked  him  if  he  knew  him,  and 
the  deputy  sheriff  says  no.  They  asked  him  what  was  his  residence. 
He  says,  ''On  the  tent  colony. *' 

Q.   I  ou  told  them  at  the  tent  colony  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

(/.Then,  what  did  the  deputy  sheriff  thereafter  say,  if  anything? — 
A.  He  says,  "Where  you  want  to  go?''  and  I  says,  "I  want  to  go 
to  Pryor  to  get  the  mail."  He  says,  "  You  can't  go  to  the  post  office 
no  more." 

Q.  The  deputy  sheriff  said  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  name  was? — A.  He  is  a  Mexican,  but  I 
don't  know  his  name. 

S.  What  did  you  say  to  the  deputy  sheriff  then,  if  anything  ? — A.  I 
,  "You  can't  stop  me  from  goin?  to  the  post  office." 

Q.  Did  the  deputy  sheriff  answer  you  ?— A.  Yes.  He  talked  to  me. 
I  repeated  it  back  to  him  and  he  says,  ''You  can't." 

Q.  What  else  was  said  ?  Was  anyAin'^  said  about  legal  rights  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  he  said  nothing. 

Interpreter  Palizzari.  It  wasn't  answered  right. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  legal  rights  ? — A.  Legal  right  it  means. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  legal  rights— or  mentioned  the  law  I— 
A.  I  said  that  before. 

Q.  The  leggo.  -  A.  I  said,  "  It  is  not  the  law  to  stop  me  from  going 
to  the  post  office." 

Q.  Who  said  that?— A.  I  said  that. 

Q.  The  witness  said  that  himself  to  the  deputy  sheriff  ? — A,  I  said, 
*'It  is  not  the  law  to  stop  me  from  going  to  the  post  office." 

Q.  What  did  the  deputy  sheriff  say  to  that?— A.  He  said,  "I  will 
stop  you  anyhow.     There  is  no  mail  for  you." 

Q.  Did  the  deputy  sheriff  say  anything  about  the  law  ? — ^A.  Noth- 
ing.    He  sajrs,  "There  is  no  law  to  go  to  the  post  office  for  you." 
.  Q.  Is  that  what  the  deputy  sherin  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Costigan.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Austin.  Did  he  identify  the  deputy  sheriff? 

Mr.  Costigan.  He  said  he  didn't  know  him.  I  think,  Mr.  Herring- 
ton,  this  is  rather  your  case,  as  it  develops,  than  Capt.  Frost's. 

Mr.  Herrington.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pryor  mine. 

By  Capt.  Frost: 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  soldiers  ?— A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ?— A.  Felechi  Mule. 
Q.  You  say  he  spoke  of  a  deputy  sheriff  having  stopped  him  ? 
Mr.  Costigan.  Yea. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  would  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  deputy 
sheriff. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  don't  know  the  name. 
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Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  That  is  all.  Ib  the  Conmiittee  through  with  the 
witness? 

Chairman  Fobtbs.  Yes. 

Leon  Clement,  a  witness  called  before  the  committeei  testified  as 
follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Gostisan: 

Q.  Do  you  speak  English? — ^A.  Can't  speak  Ei^lish.  I  guess  I 
need  an  interpreter. 

Q.  You  need  a  Mexican  interpreter  ? 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  Where  do  vou  live  ? — ^A.  Right  here. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  Here  in  Walsenburg,  now. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here? — ^A.  I  have  been  here  for  about 
three  months^  I  guess. 

Q.  About  three  months  ?  Where  did  you  come  from  ? — A.  I  eame 
from  California — ^from  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Q.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
(11 


X  was  agreed  that  an  interpreter  was  not  necessary.) 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — ^A.  Thirty-six. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Cdiorado  ? — ^A,  About  nine  months. 

Q.  Are  you  a  coal  miner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  diflSculty  in  obtaining  your  mail?-A. 
Yes,  sir ;  up  in  Munson. 

Q.  Y^ere? — ^A.  In  Munson — ^is  the  next  section  house  the  other 
side  of  Mayne. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  post  office  ? — A.  Pryor. 

SWiU  you  tell  the  committee  what  trouble  you  had  to  get  your 
? — ^A.  1  went  up  to  Pryor  the  12th  of  January 

Q.  Of  this  year? — ^A.  Of  this  year — to  get  my  mail,  and  the  militia 
won't  let  me  through. 

Q.  Who  wouldn't  let  you  go  through  ? — ^A.  Two  militiamen. 

Q.  Soldiers — two  militiamen?  What  did  thpy  say  to  you? — ^A. 
They  asked  me  for  a  pass — if  I  had  a  pass,  and  I  told  them  "No." 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  you  to  do  ? — ^A.  They  said  if  jou  had  no  pass 
I  have  to  get  a  pass  up  to  headquarters'  office. 

Q.  Woiudn't  they  let  you  go  up  yourself? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they 
wouldn't  take  me  up. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  told  them  to  take  me  to  the 
headquarters'  office,  and  they  told  me  that  they  couldn't  leave  their 
place  there  alone,  and  I  have  to  wait  there  for  a  whUe. 

Q.  Did  you  wait? — A.  I  was  waiting  there  for  about  30  minutes. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  ? — A.  Then  I  asked  them  if  they  are  going 
to  hold  me  there  all  evening,  or  going  to  let  me  go  to  the  post  office  to 
get  mymail. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  then  ? — A.  They  said  if  I  didn't  want 
to  wait  there  long,  1  better  go  back. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  ? — A.  (Continuing.)  Because  the  evening  was 
verv  cold;  I  didn't  want  to  stay  there  all  evening. 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  happened  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CosTiGAN.  You  may  examine. 

By  Capt.  Frost  : 

Q.  What  date  did  you  say  this  happened  ? — A.  Twelfth  of  January. 

Q.  The  12th  of  January  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  place  ? — A.  IJp  in  Munson,  this  side  of  Munson. 

Q.  Munson  ? — A.  On  the  first  bridge. 

Q.  You  say  the  militia  told  you  that  they  wouldn't  let  you  go 
throurfi  without  a  pass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  headquarters  to  get  a  pass? — A.  No;  because 
they  didn't  want  to  take  me  up. 


Q.  They  wouldn't  let  you  out  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Chi  ~  "       


lairman  Foster.  He  said  they  didn't  want  to  take  him  up. 

A.  They  don't  want  to  take  me  up  to  headquarters  office,  because 
they  said  they  couldn't  leave  their  place  all  alone. 

Q.  I  didn't  understand  your  answer. 

(Last  answer  read  as  follows:  **They  don't  want  to  take  me  up  to 
headquarters  office,  because  they  said  they  couldn't  leave  their  place 
all  alone.") 

Q.  Did  you  finally  get  your  mail? — A.  No,  sir. 

TiBO  ToLMiGH,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  You  have  given  your  name? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  Twenty-three. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ? — A.  Rouse. 

Q.  In  Colorado  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation ^oal  miner  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  vicinity  ? — ^A.  I  was  bom  here. 

Q.  All  your  life? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  your  mail  at  any 
post  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  vicinity  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  tell  the  committee  when  that  happened  and  what 
occurred. — A.  That  was  happened  on  January — I  don't  know  ipdiat 
date  exactly,  but  I  know 

Q.  JanuaiT  of  this  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  About  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, I  went  for  my  mail  and  they  asked  me  where  I  was  going;  they 
stopped  me  in  the  road.     I  told  them. 

Q.  Who  stopped  you?— A.  The  militia.  I  told  them  I  was  going 
to  Pryor  for  my  mail. 

Q.  One  or  more  soldiers  ? — A.  One;  and  I  told  him  I  was  going  to 
get  my  mail,  and  he  told  me  if  I  had  a  pass,  and  I  told  him  I  didn't; 
so  he  told  me  they  didn't  need  me  down  there.  So  I  talked  to  him 
a  while  and  finally  I  got  him  to  go  with  me  to  the  post  office;  he  go 
with  me  and  bring  me  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  told  me  to  stay 
out;  and  I  asked  him  what  was  the  reason  tnat  they  wouldn't  leave 
me  go  to  the  post  office,  and  he  told  me  that  they  nad  orders  from 
the  company  not  to  leave  nobody  in. 

Q.  What  company — the  coal  company  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  had 
orders  from  the  company  not  to  leave  nobody  in;  and  he  told  me  to 
mind  and  stay  out;  so  I  haven't  been  back  since. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  name  was  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  he  an  oflScer  or  a  private? — A.  No;  he  wasn't  an  oflBcer; 
he  was  one  of  the  miUtia. 

Q.  Had  you  been  getting  your  mail  at  Pryor  before  that  time  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long?— A.  For  16  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  mail  now  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  get  it  at  the  same 
pK>st  oflSce,  but  I  haven't  beon  d^own  there  since;  I  haven't  got  any 
since. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  since  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  You  may  cross-examine. 

By  Capt.  Frost: 

Q.  How  much  mail  do  you  get  ?  —A.  Oh,  I  get  quite  a  bit. 

Q.  A  letter  a  month  ? — A.  ifo,  sir;  I  got  correspondence  from  every 
place;  I  get  mail  from  everywhere. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  You  mean  you  get  a  good  many  letters  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  doesn't  think  that  it  makes  any 
difference  whether  a  man  gets  a  letter  once  a  month  or  once  a  year. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  May  I  ask  one  more  question  ? 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Do  you  Uve  in  the  tent  colony? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Near  Pryor  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Capt.  Frost: 

Q.  Have  you  been  up  there  or  made  any  effort  to  get  your  mail  ? — 
A.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  been  there  since.  I  have  not  been  up  there 
since,  because  they  told  me  to  stay  out,  and  I  was  scared  if  1  go  up 
there  they  get  me  in. 

Chairman  Foster.  Any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Costigan.  You  are,  of  course,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  bom  here. 

Julio  Martenez,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan  : 

How  old  are  you  ? — ^A.  Thirty-nine. 

Where  were  you  bom  ? — A.  Colorado. 

You  are  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
<5.  How  long  have  you  been  a  coal  miner,  if  you  are  one  ? — A.  Six- 
teen years;  working  around  the  mines. 
Q.  Right  around  here  ? — ^A.  Around  here. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  diflSculty  in  obtaining  your  mail  at  any  post 
office  in  tms  vicinitv  recently  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  your  trouble  was — ^what 
occurred? — ^A.  Tliey  stopped  me  from  getting  my  mail. 

Who  stopped  you  ?— A.  Soldiers. 

One  or  more  ?— A.  One. 

Y^ere  did  he  stop  you? — A.  On  the  county  road. 

Where  were  you  gomg  ? — ^A.  To  get  my  mtul. 
(J.  What  is  the  name  of  the  post  office  ? — ^A.  Lester. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  ^en  he  stopped  you?— A.  He  says,  ''We  got 
orders.  They  d6n't  let  no  man  from  the  tent  colony  go  throu^  the 
camp." 

Q.  You.  were  living  in  the  tent  colony,  were  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  from  whom  he  got  his  orders  ?— A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't 

say  anything. 

"Q.  What  did  you  do — or  what  did  you  say? — A.  I  go  back  in  the 
tent  colony. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  inail  there  since? — A.  Yes;  I  got  last  Sator- 
day.    A  friend  of  mine  bring  it  to  me. 

Q.  You  have  not  gotten  your  mail  personally  since  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  oeen  going  to  that  post  office? — A.  Chily 
once. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  going  before  you  were  stopped — ^how 
long  have  you  been  getting  your  mail  at  that  post  office? — ^A.  Two 
weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  get  your  mail  there  now  ? — ^A.  Part  of  it»  and  part  of  it 
I  get  at  WaLsenburg. 

By  Afr.  Heerinoton: 

Q.  The  postmaster  at  Ijester— What  is  his  name  f — ^A.  I  don't  know 
his  name. 

Q.  You  weren[t  stopped  by  the  postmaster;  the  inilitiii  stopped 
you? — A.  The  militia;  yes. 

(^.  The  postmaster  never  tried  to  prevent  you  from  getting  your 
mail  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  friend  d  his? — ^A.  Not  a  very  good  friend,  but  he 
never  stopped  me. 

By  Capt.  Frost  (representing  the  militia) : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  soldier  was  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  soldier  give  any  reason  except  that  you  didn't  have  a 
pass  ? — A.  They  say  they  got  orders— they  don't  let  no  man  itom  Ae 
tent  colony  go  m  their  camp. 

O.  Did  he  say  where  he  got  his  orders? — A.  No;  he  never  said 
notnin^. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  this  time,  on  the  road  or  the  company  prop- 
erty ?— A.  I  guess  on  the  county  road — the  road  that  comes  from  tne 
station  to  Rouse. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  the  road? — ^A.  Yes. 

Vincent  MiLrrELLO,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  speak  English  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — ^A.  Forty  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Colorado  ? — ^A.  Eighteen  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?— A.  I  used  to  work  in  Uie  coal  n»jiea  at 
Berwind. 

Q.  Where?— A.  In  Berwind. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  the  mine  at  Berwind  ? — A.  Twenly- 
seven  days  before  I  got  hurt. 

Q.  What  happened  to  you  then  ? — A.  A  rock  fell  on  me  and  I  lost 
my  leg. 
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Q.  Was  that  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  your  leg  1 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  EHd  you  ever  work  for  the  company  after  that  accident? — 
A.  Yes. 

<^.  What  did  you  do? — A.  I  had  light  work  to  do — cleaning  up  the 
en^ne — and  then  they  put  me  on  weighing  coal. 

Q.  Were  you  weigh  boss  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  told  at  that  time  by  the  company  to  take  any 
part  inpoUtics,  or  by  any  representative  of  the  company? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Wnat  did  you  do  as  weigh  boss  ? — A.  I  have  been  weighing  coal 
there,  and  after  six  months  I  foimd  out  that  the  scales  were  not 
ri^t 

Mr.  Hekkington.  Now  wait  a  moment;  you  were  in  Trinidad  at 
the  hearing:  you  just  came  from  Trinidad  up  here?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  tne  Berwind  mine  is  in  Las  Animas  County? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Charley  O'Neill  was  superintendent?— A.  No:  not  Charley 
O'Neill. 

Q.  Well,  he  is  now? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  he  is  now;  but  the 
time  I  was  working  there  there  was  another  superintendent. 

Mr.  Herbington.  This  man  was  there  and  obtainable,  and  is 
rdiashing  a  lot  of  stuff  that  we  ought  to  have  taken  in  that  county. 
I  don't  beUeve  it  is  just  and  fair  to  us  just  on  the  eve  of  adjournment 
to  bring  up  a  new  issue  here  that  will  take  a  long  time  to  meet,  inas- 
much as  tnis  witness  was  in  Trinidad  and  available  at  that  hearing, 
where  we  could  have  met  this  issue.  We  could  have  found  the  old 
superintendent  and  met  any  such  allegations  as  would  come  from  this 
witness.     The  witness  is  in  Dusiness  in  Trinidad ;  he  is  selling  popcorn. 

A.  The  Witness.  Well,  didn't  I  lose  my  leg  in  that  coal  mine  at 
Berwind? 

Chairman  Foster.  Who  was  the  superintendent  ? 

The  Witness.  John  Jennings. 

Q.  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Weitzel.  He  is  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Hebrington.  All  this  is  more  than  10  years  ago;  it  is  more 
than  10  years  ago  that  John  Jennings  was  there. 

By  Mr.  Hebrington  : 

Q.  It  was  before  the  other  strike  that  you  were  weigh  boss  ? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Mr.  Austin.  Why  wasn't  this  witness  put  on  at  Trinidad? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  The  matter  was  called  to  my  attention  just  as  we 
were  leaving  Trinidad,  or  I  should  have  put  him  on  there  to  establish 
this  fact.  Had  I  known  about  that  I  should  not  have  put  him  on 
here.  I  didn't  suppose  the  hearing  had  closed  or  that  the  committee 
had  imposed  the  nnes  upon  us. 

Chairman  Foster.  Have  you  anything  from  this  witness  that  b 
more  recent 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  pass  this  part  of  the  matter  and 
bring  him  down  to  more  recent  matters. 

Chairman  Foster.  Let  him  answer. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  We  will  pass  the  matter  of  weights;  will  you  tell  the  committee 
what  your  experience  has  been  recently  with  tne  coal  companies  ? 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  get  any  work  after  the  last  strike;  I  had  to  do 
something  for  a  living  and  I  peddled  there. 
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Q.  Where?— A.  I  have  been  in  Berwind,  Morley,  Sopris,  Primero, 
Segundo,  and  they  have  been  chasing  me  out  like  a  rabbit  from 
there. 

Q.  How  lonff  have  you  peddled  around  there? — A.  I  didn't  have 
a  chance  to  peddle  there,  because  they  wouldn't  let  me. 

Q.  When  did  they  chase  you  out,  as  you  express  it,  the  first  time  ? — 
A.  The  first  time,  that  was  about—just  after  the  last  strike,  about 
eight  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  peddle  ?— A.  Yes;  I  did  continue  to  peddle. 

Q.  What  happened  the  first  time  when  they  ordered  you  out,  if 
they  did?— A.  They  chased  me  out  of  the  camp  because  I  wasn't 
allowed  to  peddle  fruit  there;  because  I  was  on  the  balcklist;  because 
thev  say  they  knew  I  was  a  union  man,  a  spy,  etc. 

Q.  Who  said  this  to  you  ?  -A.  The  supermtendent,  John  Jennin^. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  personally?— A.  He  told  me  that  personally; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — A.  That  is  what  he  said 

Q.  What  you  just  told  ?  —A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  more?— A.  No.  When  I  went  to  Coke- 
dale,  the  marshal  there  -I  went  to  Cokedale  to  bring  some  bananas 
to  my  niece,  who  was  sick— and  when  I  was  in  the  house  the  marshal 
went  in  the  house  and  dragged  me  out  of  the  house,  threw  me  down, 
and  tore  my  coat,  and  when  I  was  near  my  buggy— I  didn't  went 
there  to  peadle  at  all,  just  to  see  my  niece  and  bring  her  some  ban- 
anas—he abused  me,  and  when  I  was  near  the  buggy  he  grabbed 
the  whip  and  broke  it  over  my  body. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  That  was  about  six  years  ago -five  or  six 
years  a^o. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Cokedale. 

Q.  Who  did  this?— A.  That  marshal  there.  I  don't  know  his 
name. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  Supt.  Jennings  said  something  to  you  about 
the  blacklist  ?  —A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?— A.  He  told  me,  after  the  strike,  when  I 
wanted  to  go  to  work  again,  that  I  could  not  get  no  more  work  with 
the  C.  F.  &  I. 

Q.  Why  ?— A.  Because  I  was  on  the  blacklist. 

Q.  Did  he  say  why  you  were  on  the  blacklist  ? — ^A.  Because  I  had 
joined  the  union. 

Q.  Were  you  a  union  man  ?  —A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  joined  the  union  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  When  did  that  happen?— A.  That  was  about,  I  should  say, 
nine  years  ago. 

Q.  Now,  these  two  incidents  occurred  six  and  nine  years  ago,  did 
they?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  What  happened  since?— A.  Then  I  went  to  peddle  at  Hastings 
mine,  and  that  time  Hightower,  the  marshal  by  the  name  of  High- 
tower,  was  there 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  time  this  happened? 

The  Witness.  Eight  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Austin.  Won't  you  bring  us  down  to  something 


Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  desire,  unfortunately,  to  hrinff  everything 
within  the  memory  of  this  man  in  this  locahty.  TeU  wnat  happenea 
more  recently  - 1  mean  within  the  last  year  or  two. — A.  I  didn't  go 
up  to  the  camps  because  they  didn't  want  me. 

Q.  What  was  your  last  experience  at  the  camps?— A.  The  last 
experience  -I  went  to  peddle  at  Delagua,  and  the  marshal  there  told 
me  I  could  not  peddle  any  more,  and  that  ended  it. 

Q.  When  was  that? -A.  That  was  a  year  ago  in  December — I 
believe  a  year  ago  in  November. 

Q.  You  were  there  about  November,  1912?    A.  1012. 

Q.  He  told  you  you  could  not  peddle  any  longer  in  this  camp? — 
A.  Yes;  they  said  that  orders  from  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany to  let  nolody  peddle  in  the  camp  unless  they  paid  .^15  a 
month  license. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  for  your  $15  a  month?-  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  Why,  I  would  not  pay  it-  times  were 
hard — it  was  hard  to  make  $15  a  month. 

Q.  Since  that  time  you  have  not  1  een  able  to  peddle  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  now? — A.  I  nm  a  popcorn  wagon  in 
Trinidad. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  Inisiness  ?  ~ A.  About  nearly 
a  year;  about  11  months. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  move  to  strike  all  this  evidence  out,  because 
it  is  too  remote  in  time,  and  moreover  it  recites,  as  to  the  recent 
events,  of  his  attempt  to  go  into  Hastings  and  Delagua,  and  there  is 
an  ordinance  requiring  a  peddler  to  take  out  a  license. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Where  is  the  ordinance  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCiTTT.  It  has  been  testified  to. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  The  \\atness  has  been  testifying  about  Delagua 

The  Witness.  I  was  not  able  to  peddle  in  l)elagim  three  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  Herrington.  If  it  is  not  stricken  out,  we  are  ^oing  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  it  should  be  stricken,  Mr.  Costigan. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  desire  to  interpose  our  objection  to  the  striking 
from  the  record  of  any  material  fact  to  this  mvestigation.  If  the 
committee  had  imposed  the  rules  on  us  for  presenting  this  testimony, 
we  should  not  have  introduced  it,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  a  rule 
we  object  to  it  being  stricken  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  want  to  say  for  my  part  that  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  further  desire  to  ask  the  committee  whether 
they  are  now  going  to  preclude  us  from  offering  testimony  along  any 
line  which  is  included  within  the  purpose  for  wiich  the  congressional 
conmiittee  was  sent  to  Colorado,  so  tnat  we  may  be  advised — — 

Mr.  Austin.  I  think  without  any  exception  1  have  voted  since  I 
have  come  into  Colorado  to  let  you  go  the  limit 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  think  that  is  so,  Mr.  Austin 

Mr.  Austin.  This  is  an  exceptional  case.  We  were  in  Trinidad  two 
weeks.  This  man  was  there  and  I  have  no  doubt  was  in  the  opera 
house  during  the  hearing.  Now,  he  testifies  here  to  somethinjj  that 
occurred  9  or  10  years  ago,  and  the  only  man  on  the  other  side  to 
contradict  him  is  in  an  adjoining  State.     We  want  to  leave  here 
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to-night.     We  have  our  own  naatters  in  Washington  City  that  require 
our  attention.     I  am  not  willing  to  let  this  go  in  the  record  without 

S'ving  the  other  side  an  opportunity  to  bring  this  man  back  from  New 
exico  to  contradict  him,  if  he  can,  because  I  want  to  be  absolutely 
fair  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  realize  fully  what  you  say.  I  feel,  in  justice  to 
the  cause  I  represent,  that  our  protest  must  be  note<l.  To  be  sure^ 
we  were  in  Trinidad,  but  this  witness  that  you  say  is  in  New  Mexico — 
I  refer  to  the  witness  to  whom  counsel  has  referred — would  have  been 
delayed  in  coming  to  Trinidad.  I  desire  also  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  disposition  on  our  part  to  facilitate  the  hearings 
of  the  conamittee,  the  fact  that  we  shortened  our  hearing  at  Trinidad 
very  markedly  to  accommodate  the  committee.  This  suggestion  of 
mine  is  not  a  captious  one;  it  is  made  simply  to  protect  the  future 
evidence  that  we  may  desire  to  introduce  and  to  define  the  lines  upon 
which  our  testimony  must  be  given.  I  desire  also  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  in  response  to  Mr.  Austin's 
suggestion  a  few  minutes  ago  I  limited  this  witness  to  matters  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  and  h^  final  testimony  related  to  events  occur- 
ring in  December,  1912. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  think  the  committee  in  considering  that  matter  took 
into  consideration  his  testimony  that  the  reason  given  for  his  not 
being  able  to  peddle  was  that  he  was  without  a  license. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  There  was  further  testimony  that  he  had  been  black- 
listed at  a  prior  time. 

Mr.  Herrington.  There  is  no  blacklisting  as  to  outsiders;  black- 
listing applies  to  emplovees. 

Mr.  Austin.  We  don  t  want  any  of  these  matters  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Stenographer,  except  Mr.  Costigan's  protest. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Herrington's 
admission  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  How  far  is  the  witness  in  New  Mexico  that  you 
would  have  to  bring  here  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  He  is  down  at  Gallup. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Is  that  a  great  distance  to  bring  him  to  Denver  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  This  is  directed  to  a  transaction  that  occurred  six  to 
nine  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  With  reference  to  these  more  recent  thinj^,  it 
seems  to  me  thai  it  is  just  as  good  an  opportunity  now  as  in  Tiimdad, 
if  we  had  anything  new  to  hear  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  The  final  ruling  of  the  committee  is,  then,  that  this 
witness's  testimony  is  a  part  of  the  record  ? 

(The  stenographer  heard  no  response  from  the  committee  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Costigan's  remark.) 

Gust  T.  Jugannakis,  a  witness  called  before  the  conmiittee,  testi- 
fying through  Strgh  Mavorodis,  a  Greek  interpreter,  testined  as 
follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — ^A.  Gust  Jugannakis. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  about  December  9, 1912  ? — ^A.  Oakview. 

Q.  Colorado?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  On  or  about  ih&t  date  did  you  obtain  this  receipt — calling 
attention  to  miners'  Exhibit  No.  111?  Ask  him  if  on  or  about 
December  9,  1912,  he  obtained  that  receipt? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  set  it  ? — A.  At  the  post  office. 

Q.  At  Oakview  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  for  when  you  received  this  receipt  ? — ^A,  He 
tooK  an  interpreter  with  him  and  went  to  the  post  office,  and  asked 
ike  postmaster  to  give  him  a  post-office  money  order  for  the  old 
country,  and  he  reuised^  He  said,  *^I  couldn't  ffive  you  a  money 
order — ^post-office  money  order — but  I  will  send  you  the  money 
anoUier  way;  it  will  be  safe  that  way,  too.** 

Mr.  Manlt.  I  move  to  strike  that  out,  then,  because  he  can  not 
testify  of  his  own  knowledge  if  he  spoke  wirougn  an  interpreter. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Wait  one  second.  We  want  an  interpreter  for  him% 
Can  you  understand  what  he  has  been  telling  about  ? 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  I  think  the  stenogranher  has  it. 

(Thereupon  the  stenographer  read  tne  last  answer.) 

Q.  Did  ne  give  you — did  you  pay  money  to  him  for  the  order 
which  he  gave  you? — ^A.  Yes;  he  paid  somebody,  but  he  don't 
remember  exactly. 


Q.  To  the  postmaster  ? 


Q.  Di 

he  aid. 


r.  Manly.  That  don't  answer  your  question. 
Did  you  pay  money  to  get  the  order  to  send  to  Greece  ? — ^A.  Yes; 


Q^Did  the  postmaster  then  give  you  this  receipt,  Exhibit  111  ? — 
A.  When  he  sent  the  money  he  got  one  receipt  and  after  a  while  he 
got  another  one. 

Q.  Who  was  your  interpreter  ? — A.  Jim  Bicouvaris. 

Q.  Jim  Bicouvaris? — ^A.  He  is  in  jail  in  Trinidad. 

Q.  The  man  who  is  in  jail  in  Trinidad  ?  On  or  about  June  28, 1912, 
did  you  apply  for  another  post-office  money  order  at  the  same  post 
office  ? — ^A.  if es,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  don't  remember, 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  a  post-office  money  order  then  ?  That  was  the 
second  time  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  ask  him  the  second  time. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Then  we  will  withdraw  the  second  one.  We  "will 
offer  in  evidence  miners'  Exhibit  No.  111. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  much  does  it  call  for  ? 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  It  calls  for  eight  pounds  sterling,  to  be  sent  to 
Canea,  Crete,  Greece. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  knows  whether  that  post  office  is  an  international 
post  office,  whether  it  can  send  an  order  abroad  ? — A.  Yes,  he  sends 
the  money  to  the  old  country. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  send— did  he  always  send  it  like  this  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Austin.  Ask  him  how  long  he  has  been  in  this  country  ? 

The  Witness.  Foinr  years. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  A  gentleman  in  the  room  tells  me  it  is  an  interna- 
tional post  office. 

I  presume  that  Mr.  Manly^s  appearance  ought  to  be  entered. 

Mr.  Manly.  That  was  entered  up  in  Denver. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  didn't  know  it  had  been. 
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Mr.  Austin.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Costigan,  you  are  going  to 
see  the  postmaster  and  the  records  down  here  and  let  us  know  after 
lunch. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  will  let  you  know  after  the  noon  hour;  if  not, 
we  will  consent  that  the  testimony  may  be  stricken. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Tell  him  to  come  back  afterwards,  and  then  we  will 
go  on  with  him. 

Mr.  Manly.  I  want  to  cross-examine  this  witness  if  that  is  an 
international  oflBce,  or  bring  the  Pinon  Supply  people  here. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  said  he  can't  say;  this  man  can't  tell  whether 
it  is  an  international  office  or  not.  He  said  he  sent  money  to  the 
old  country.  Mr.  Costigan  said  he  would  come  in  after  lunch  and 
tell  us  whether  or  not  the  post  office  people  say  it  is;  if  they  say  it  is, 
then  you  can  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Manly.  I  think  it  will  develop  that  this  man's  money  was  on 
deposit  in  the  First  National  Bank,  or  with  the  Pinon  Coal  Oo. 

Mr.  Costigan.  That  is  immaterial,  if  he  asked  for  a  post  office 
money  order. 

(Thereupon  the  committee,  at  12.30  p.  m.,  adjourned  to  meet  at 
1.30  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  met  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present,  as  previously  noted. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  matter  that  was  under  consideration  when 
the  committee  took  its  recess  was  the  witness  from — ^in  reference  to 
the  post  office  at  Oak  View.     This  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  Costigan.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Foster.  Is  Mr.  Manly  here  ? 

(Mr.  Manly  was  not  then  present.) 

Mr.  Herrington.  While  the  committee  is  not  engaged,  I  want  to 
introduce  in  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  (other- 
wise known  as  the  C.  F.  &  I.)  the  official  count  of  the  vote  cast  in 
Huerfano  County  at  the  election  of  November  5,  1912,  and  of  the 

Jrecincts  where  camps  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  are  located, 
ictou  is  No.  17;  Waslen  mine.  No.  18  precinct;  Rouse  mine.  No.  22 
precinct;  Cameron  mine.  No.  27  precinct;  Ideal  mine.  No.  32  pre- 
cinct; and  of  the  total  vote  cast  for  the  highest  candidat.e  it  shows 
4,378,  if  my  figures  are  right,  of  which  there  were  432  votes  cast  at 
these  camps  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  making,  we  will  say, 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  in  Huerfano  County  coining  from 
the  camps  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.     If  I  am  not  correct 

Chairman  Foster.  Is  that  the  same  sheet  that  was  filed  by  Judge 
Northcutt  at  TVinidad  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  No;  that  was  for  Las  Animas  County.  This  is 
this  county  in  connection  with  the 

Chairman  Foster.  Have  you  any  later — farther  back  than  1912? 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  have  one  here  in  1910,  but  I  haven't  any 
farther  back.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  this  go  in.  It  would  not 
be  very  materially  different — the  percentages. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  think  Mr.  Costigan  reserved  the  right  to  file  election 
returns  for  the  prior  years. 
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Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  will  ask  the  same  right  for  Huerfano  County, 
and  ask  that  the  admission  of  these  returns  shall  be  subject  to  theur 
application  as  in  the  other  case. 

Mr.  Herrington.  That  is  satisfactory.  If  you  don't  correct 
them,  however,  they  stand  as  the  correct  figures. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  As  we  have  repeatedly  said,  there  is  no  particular 
controversy  about  the  election  of  1912. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Then,  we  will  put  in  the  official  returns  of 
Huerfano  County  for  1910,  bearing  in  mmd  that  the  camps  and  the 
precinct  numbers  are  the  same  for  the  year  1910  as  they  were  for  1912. 

Chairman  Foster.  And  counsel  for  the  miners,  Mr.  Costigan, 
reauests  the  right  to  file  for  other  years. 

Mr.  Costigan.  And  the  right  to  correct  the  retiu*ns  as  we  find  they 
need  correction. 

identifica- 

returns 

Operators'  Exhibit  No.  113.") 

(Mr.  Manly  enters  the  room.) 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  begs  to  state,  in  looking  over  the 

Sostal  guide  for  1913,  which  was  issued  on  the  1st  of  July,  1913,  it 
oes  not  indicate  where  the  particular  place  in  Colorado,  Oak  View, 
would  be  found;  that  it  happened  to  be  torn  out.  It  was  torn  out 
at  the  post  office.    The  Chair  begs  to  state  that  he  got  this  from  the 

{>ostmaster  himself,  and  he  is  sure  that  he  did  not  tear  that  particu- 
ar  part  out;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  so.  There  will  be  no  trouble 
in  getting  the  record  in  Denver. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  testimony  or 
the  records  later  show,  tnat  this  is  not  an  international  post  office, 
we  shall  request  that  the  testimony  taken  shortly  before  noon  be 
stricken. 

Chairman  Foster.  Now,  does  Mr.  Manly  want  to  make  any 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Manly.  All  I  desire  to  do  is  to  renew  my  objection  that  the 
testimony  now  before  the  committee  is  not  competent  testimony. 

Chairman  Foster.  If  it  is  found  that  this  is  an  international  post 
office,  this  committee  will  hold  that  it  is  competent  terstimony  and 
should  go  into  the  record 

Mr.  Manly.  Well,  did  your  honor  imderstand  the  force  of  my 
objection  1 

Chairman  Foster.  I  understand  the  force  of  your  objection,  but 
overruled  it. 

Mr.  Manly.  That  this  witness  did  not  understand  English,  and 
he  is  testifying  to  a  conversation  between  a  Mr.  Big  Jim,  the  Greek, 
and  the  postmaster,  which  he  could  not  understand. 

Chairman  Foster.  Well,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  say  that  they 
will  admit  the  testimony  if  it  is  found  an  international  post  office. 
If  there  is  any  other  statement  you  desire  to  make  to  go  m  the  rec- 
ord that  you  had  no  connection  with  this,  I  thought  we  would  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Manly.  I  have  already  made  that  statement.  I  think  it  is 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  j^ou  going  to  Denver  with  us  ? 

Mr.  Manly.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byrnm.  Then,  we  can  find  out  whether  or  not  it  ib  an  mter- 
national  office.  If  it  is  found  to  be  an  intemationai  office,  you  can 
offer  testimony,  then,  to  show  that  you  had  no  connection  wiih  it. 

Mr.  Manlt.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Chairman  Foster.  Now,  have  you  any  further  witnesBest 

Mr.  CosTiQAN.  We  have  other  teatimony 

Mr.  Manly.  As  this  witness  is  in,  I  reserved  my  right  to  ctOBB- 
examine  this  witness. 

Chairman  Foster.  You  will  probably  not  be  able  to  get  the  wit- 
ness. You  will  not  get  an  opportunity  to  cross-examine  him  imless 
you  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Manly.  I  want  to  do  it. 

Chairman  Foster.  You  better  do  it,  then. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  May  I  say,  before  Mr.  Manly  begins,  i^  we  prom- 
ised this  morning,  we  are  ready  now  to  let  me  other  side  proceed 
with  th?ir  testimony,  if  that  is  still  the  wish  of  the  committee.  We 
may  desire  to  rebut  some  of  their  testimony,  however. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  witness  may  take  the  stand. 

Gust  T.  JuGANNAKrs,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  resumed  the 
stand  and  testified  as  follows,  through  Sti^h  Mavorodis,  the  inter- 
preter previously  sworn: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Manly: 

Q.  Ask  the  witness  for  whom  he  was  working  at  the  time  he  bought 
this  money  order  which  is  in  evidence. — A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  Ask  the  witness  for  whom  he  was  working  when  he  bought  this 
money  order  that  he  put  in  evidence  here  tms  morning. — A.  Oak 
View. 

a  Was  he  working  for  the  Oakdale  Coal  Co.? — ^A.  Oak  View 
Co. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  working  there? — A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  Ask  him  whether  he  had  money  on  deposit  with  the  Pinon 
Supply  Co. — ^A.  He  had  some. 

Q.  Ask  him  whether  this  money  order  was  paid  for  out  of  the 
money  he  had  on  deposit  with  the  Pinon  Supply  Co. — ^A.  He  had 
pretty  near  half  money  deposited  in  the  store  and  the  other  in  cash. 

Q.  Well,  out  of  which  money  did  he  pay  for  this  money  order;  with 
the  money  he  had  on  deposit  or  did  ho  pay  it  in  cash  ?— A.  Well,  he 
paid  some  cash  and  some  from  deposit, 

Q.  What  was  the  date  that  he  oought  this  order  ? — ^A.  He  can't 
remember. 

Q.  Who  went  with  him  to  see  the  postmaster  ? — A.  Big  Jim. 

Q.  Is  that  Big  Jim  the  Greek?— A.  Yes. 
Do  vou  understand  English? — ^A.  No. 

Could  you  understand  wiat  Big  Jim  the  (rreek  said  to  the  post- 
master?— ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  postmaster's  name  ? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  working  in  the  store  or  post  office? — ^A. 
Two  men  and  the  postmaster — general  men. 

Q.  With  whom  did  they  talk — one  of  these  men  or  the  postmaster  ? — 
A.  With  the  postmaster. 

Q.  What  was  his  name — Fred  Moss  ? — ^A.  He  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  Fred  Moss? — ^A.  He  knows  him  personally,  but 
he  don't  know  his  name. 
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Q.  Ask  him  who  signed  that  name  there  [handing  Exhibit  1 1 1  to 
witness]. — ^A.  The  postmaster. 

Q.  Ask  him  whether  that  is  the  man  he  and  Big  Jim  talked  with. — 
A.   I  es. 

Q.  Ask  him  whether  he  knows  that  the  Pinon  Supply  Co.  has  8 
or  10  different  stores. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Does  the  committee  wish  to  hear  any  further 
witnasses  t  Z  have  notified  the  committee  that  we  would  suspend  at 
the  noon  hour. 

Chairman  Foster.  AU  ri^t,  Mr.  Cost^an,  we  ¥dU  suspend. 

Mr.  NoKTHCUTT.  We  now  offer  in  evidence  operators'  1  xhibit  No. 
109|  which  purports  to  be  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  held  on 
the  bodies  of  Cnarley  et  al. 

Chairman  Foster.  Do  you  desire  to  offer  any  other  witnew  at  tim 
timef 

Mr.  NoRTHODTT.  Oh,  yes. 

flH4RijR8  A.  Tatlok,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee, 
bemg  first  duly  sworsi,  testified  as  f o]k>ws  : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Where  do  you  rejjide ? — A.  Walsenbmg. 
What  is  your  business?— A.  I  am  a  stenographer. 
How  lon^  have  you  been  a  stenographer  ? — A.  About  six  years. 
I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  took  the  statement  of  one 
R.  G.  Adams  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1913  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  JHow  did  you  take  it  ^— A.  I  took  it  in  shorthand. 

Q.  Was  it  by  quastions  and  answers  ? — A.  Yes. 

lir.  Costioan.  We  now  a^k  who  E.  G.  Adams  is  and  what  the 
purpose  of  this  testimony  is 

Mr.  Northcutt.  You  will  find  out  in  a  minute. 

Q.  Did  you  transcribe  it? — A.  I  did. 

Q,  Did  you  accurately  and  truthfully  transcribe  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  place  in  your  hands  Exhibit  No.  116.  State  whethfir  or  not 
the  paper  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  a  true  and  faithful  and 
correct  transcxipt  of  the  testimony  and  statement  made  by  R.  G, 
Adams  at  the  tune  mentioned  and  taken  by  you  in  shorthand. — A. 
It  is. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  took  the  statement  of  one  W.  H. 
Gambling  on  the  following  day,  November  9.— A.  I  did. 

^   How  did  you  take  it?— A.  In  shorthand. 
Did  you  transcribe  it?-  A.  Yes. 

State  whether  or  not  Exhibit  No.  117  is  a  true  and  correct  and 
faithful  copy  of  your  shorthand  notes  as  taken  by  you  at  that  time. — 
A.  It  is. 

Mr.  Costigan.  May  it  please  the  committee,  the  statement  offered, 
from  the  headnotes,  purports  to  relate  to  what  has  been  known  as  the 
La  Veta  shooting.  We  mdicated  to  the  committee  this  morning  and 
we  again  desire  to  emphasize 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Do  you  wish  to  cross-examine  ? 

Mr.  Costioan.  I  am  making  an  objection;  I  am  going  to  ask  that 
all  the  testimony  on  the  subject  be  stricken  out.  We  desire  again 
to  emphasize 
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Mr.  NoRxncuTT.  It  would  be  a  bitter  disappointment  to  counsel 
if  I  didn't  offer  these  things. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  If  counsel  do  not  intend  to  offer  them,  I  will  sus- 
pend my  remarks.  I  am  going  to  object  to  all  the  testimony  along 
the  line  of  the  La  Vet  a  shooting  at  this  time  and  ask  that  the  testi- 
mony of  this  witness  be  stricken  out.  If  you  desire  me  to  wait  until 
a  time  which  in  your  opinion  is  more  appropriate,  I  shall  await  your 
pleasure. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  At  this  particular  time  we  pass,  in  accordance 
with  general  practice,  these  exhibits  to  our  opponent  and  ask  if  he 
desires  to  cross-examine  the  witness  as  to  them. 

We  now  offer  in  evidence  Exhibit  109,  which  purports  to  be  a 
verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury,  an  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  one 
Charley,  et  al.;  likewise  Exhibit  113,  which  purports  to  be  the 
photograph  of  an  automobile,  showing  gunshots  or  gunshot  marks 
thereon,  and  which  pertains  to  the  homicide  to  which  the  verdict, 
Exhibit  109,  relates:  we  offer  Exhibit  No.  114,  which  purports  to  be  a 
view  of  the  scene  of  the  homicide;  we  now  offer  in  evidence  Exliibit 
No.  115,  which  purports  to  be  a  map  or  plat  of  the  scene  of  this 
homicide  and  the  immediately  surrounding  country — of  the  scene 
of  the  homicide  and  vicmity.  This  plat,  let  me  say^  was  made  by  one 
A.  A.  Foot,  who  is  not  present.  To  strictly  qualify  it,  we  ought  to  put 
him  on  the  stand  to  testify  as  to  the  correctness  of  it.  The  plat  is  so 
strikingly  clear  that  it  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  is  acauainted  in 
the  vicinity  would  quickly  say  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  suDstantiallv 
correct.  I  assume  that  counsel  may  agree  that  its  tender  be  receivea. 
if  at  all,  as  the  plats  in  Trinidad  were  received,  without  the  usual 
verification.  We  offer  Exhibit  No.  116,  which  purports  to  be  the 
statement  of  one  R.  G.  Adams,  a  party  in  the  connict  referred  to, 
and  who  died  after  the  statement  was  made  and  before  the  transcript 
was  made.  This  we  will  further  corroborate  and  authenticate  by 
placing  on  the  stand  the  party  before  whom  the  statement  was  made, 
as  to  showing  his  condition  and  how  long  he  lived  after  the  statement 
was  made;  Exhibit  No.  117,  which  we  offer  is  the  statement  or  pur- 
ports to  be  a  statement  of  W.  H.  Gambling,  who  was  in  the  automo- 
oile  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  and  was  wounded.  This  statement 
was  made  on  the  day  after  the  shooting.  Now,  we  have  one  or  two 
witnesses  whom  we  can  place  upon  the  stand — ^witnesses  to  this 
homicide.  We  will  call  them  if  the  committee  desires.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  in  as  much  as  it  was  not  the  desire  to  go  extensivdy  into 
the  matter,  that  these  statements  would  probably  be  amply  sufficient 
to  disclose  all  that  we  care  to  disclose  or  that  the  committee  would 
care  to  hear  upon  this  question.  If  these  are  not  received  I  shall 
want  the  right  to  have  tnem  read  into  the  record  as  evidence  of  the 
formal  tender. 

Mr.  C!osTiGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  desire  to  object  to  these  exhibits 
and  each  of  them  on  various  grounds,  because  no  proper  foundation 
has  been  laid  for  the  reception  of  either  of  them-  because  they  relate 
to  a  matter  which  this  committee  should  wholly  exclude  from  its 
consideration  or  should  wholly  and  impartially  investigate;  because 
the  subject  matter  is  not  covered  by  tne  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  by  any  portion  of  that  resolution; 
because  the  various  papers  and  plats  onered  in  evidence  relate  to 
criminal  cases  now  pending  in  the  district  court  of  this  jurisdiction, 
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and  the  defendants  have  not  yet  been  tried,  the  defendants  having 
their  own  counsel,  who  are  not  present,  except  in  a  partial  way  before 
this  committee.  To  this  objection  I  desire  to  add  the  statement 
which  is  that  I  have  talked  within  the  last  few  minutes  with  Mr. 
Horace  N.  Hawkins,  who  is  chief  counsel  for  the  men  who  have 
been  informed  against  by  the  district  attorney  for  this  district,  on 
account  of  the  La  Veta  homicide  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Veta,  Colo. 
Mr.  Hawkins  has  requested  me  to  say  to  this  committee  that  he  is 
unavoidably  detained  in  the  city  of  Trinidad,  by  the  pendency  of 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  there,  that  if  this  matter  is  to  be  in- 
vestigated m  any  of  its  phases,  he  requests  the  opportunity  to  be 
present  in  person,  largely  to  conduct  the  taking  of  testimony.  Maj. 
Coan,  who  is  in  coiirt,  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Hawkins  in  the 
defense  of  these  cases  in  an  incidental  way,  and  he  can  make  his  own 
statement  when  I  am  done,  but  Mr.  Hawkins  wanted  me  to  add  to 
my  objection  to  the  introduction  of  this  testimony  the  statement 
that  in  the  form  in  which  these  matters  are  being  produced,  they  are 
necessarily  prejudicial  to  men  and  may  involve  matters  of  life  and 
death,  no  matter  how  this  committee  may  undertake  to  consider  the 
testimony  in  question.  He  wishes  also  to  have  me  say  that  if  it  is 
to  be  investigated  he  desires  not  less  than  a  week  in  which  to  present 
his  phase — the  defendants'  phase — of  this  controversy  touched  upon 
by  Judge  Northcutt's  introduction  of  the  testimony.  One  of  these 
statements  would  appear  to  be  objectionable  for  another  reason: 
It  is  the  statement,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  Gambling.  If  I  am  correctly 
informed  as  to  that,  he  is  living  and  his  statement  offered  here  is 
not  subject  to  the  rights  of  cross-examination.  The  plats  which  are 
offered  nere  are  distinctly  objectionable;  the  man  who  drafted  them  is 
not  before  the  committee;  and  I  say  generally  of  all  the  proposed 
testimony  that  it  is  immaterial  from  the  standpoint  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  this  committee  and  that  no  proper  foundation  has  been  laid 
for  it.  Maj.  Coan,  I  think,  may  want  to  add  something  to  my  state- 
ment of  objection. 

Before  the  major  speaks  I  should  also  add  that,  as  the  committee 
knows,  this  morning  we  pointed  out  the  necessity,  if  the  La  Veta 
shooting  is  to  be  investigated,  of  presenting  to  this  committee 
fairly  and  fully  the  entire  story  of  the  shooting  on  Seventh  Street  in 
Walsenburg,  which  preceded  the  La  Veta  shooting.  Obedient  to 
the  wishes  of  this  committee,  we  have  indicated  our  willingness  to 
dose  the  case  during  the  present  day.  If  it  is  the  wish  of  the  com- 
mittee to  investigate  both  of  these  shootings,  it  will  then  be  our  duty 
to  proceed,  without  suspending  our  case,  to  a  thorough  examination 
of  witnesses  who  know  the  full  details  of  all  the  commotions  resulting 
in  death  in  this  community  since  the  strike  was  instituted,  and  we 
now  claim  the  right,  provided  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  evidence  ought  to  be  received,  of  fairly  and  fully  presenting 
testimony  along  these  various  lines  and  to  reopen  our  case  for  that 
purpose. 

Maj.  Coan.  All  I  have  to  say  is  this:  The  lives  of  seven  different 
men  are  involved  in  this  question.     There  are  eight  of  them  all  to- 

f ether;  one  of  them  the  parties  who  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
ired  attorneys  for  the  purpose  of  defending  him.  He  is  in  jail,  he 
has  partially  made  a  confession;  we  desire  to  show,  gentlemen,  that 
that  confession  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  bayonets  of  the  sol- 
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diers  that  were  m  this  county;  that  he  was  held  in  irons;  that  h© 
Was  held  for  24  to  48  hours  without  food;  that  he  was  tortured.  We 
ask  to  show  these  things  if  that  man  is  to  testify  here  and  to  show 
it  was  not  a  true  and  voluntary  confession.  The  gentleman  that  lie 
has  defending  him  is  a  nice  young  man 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  suggest  that  up  to  date  the  witness  about 
whom  he  is  talking  has  not  oeen  offered  in  evidence  at  all. 

Maj.  CoAN.  I  know  you  too  well,  Judge^  you  set  your  traps  and 
nearly  every  dam  fool  m  the  county  steps  into  them. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  You  progress  rapidly  on  short  acquaintance. 

Maj.  CoAN.  I  have  known  you  ever  since  Sam  Wood  was  murdered 
in  Kansas.  We  ask  permission  to  get  the  parties  who  were  present 
at  the  time  this  dying  declaration  was  made—  that  accompanied  him 
from  there  to  the  nospital — who  heard  the  declarations  that  he  mad6 
after  he  left  there  and  before  he  got  to  the  hospital— we  want  that, 
we  want  all  of  these  things  connected  with  that.  Let  us  not  tafcd 
one  side  which  shows  up  bad  for  these  fellows  in  the  paper.  Again, 
I  don't  think  it  is  hardly  fair  in  the  honorable  judge  to  force  thi$ 
thing  upon  strangers.  I  think  it  is  hardly  a  square  deal.  I  think 
it  is  done  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Hawkins  is  not  here  and  we  ask 
now  to  wait  until  Mr.  Hawkins  comes.  I  asked  that  this  morning. 
That  is  the  position  that  we  occupy.  AH  we  want  is  fair  treatmefttt 
and  I  believe  this  committee  wUl  give  it  to  us.  It  will  take  at  least 
three  days  for  us  to  put  our  witnesses  on  the  stand — some  are  in  Ltt 
Veta,  others  in  other  places.  Surely  you  will  not  take  a  part  <rf  this 
evidence  and  cut  a  part  of  it  out.  That  would  not  be  right  or  proper 
and  would  not  Iook  well  in  the  papers.  We  ask  a  square  deal  and 
we  ask  that  these  things  be  ruled  out. 

Mr.  N'ORTHCtrrr.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  protection  of  these 
various  defendants  has  just  at  this  moment  been  aroused  in  the  minds 
of  these  gentlemen.  Now,  if  this  testimony  is  not  material  and  not 
proper,  then  evervthing  that  was  said  about  Ludlow,  Delagua, 
Hastings,  and  the  Berwind  battles,  and  of  Forbes,  should  come  out. 
These  same  gentlemen  are  representing  ZancaneUi,  Bicouvaris,  John 
Uhlich,  who  are  in  the  Trinidad  jail  at  present.  They  werepresent 
and  heard  all  this  testimony  and  no  objection  was  made.  The  only 
possible  reason  which  I  can  conceive  for  the  objection  now  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  probably,  rf  possible,  a  little  more  bloodcurdling  than  the 
other  matters  as  to  the  lawlessness  and  violence  of  the  conduct  oi 
people  who  hold  themselves  up  as  able  to  legislate 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Didn't  you  give  two  weeks  to  the  consideration 
of  these  matters  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Nothing  that  we  put  in,  because  we  only  had 
three  dajrs  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  But  you  were  combating  their  witnesses. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Yes;  that  is  true.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do  now; 
we  want  to  furnish  the  conditions  obtaining  here  and  we  want  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  combat  them  if  possible.  As  to  the  plat,  we 
will  remove  the  technical  objection  by  producing  the  man  who  made 
the  plat  and  place  him  on  the  stand.  As  to  the  photographs,  we  will 
produce  the  man  who  took  those.  As  to  these  statements -one  of 
these  men  is  dead  —they  can  show  all  they  please  as  to  what  he  said 
thereafter  and  previous  to  his  death;  we  will  place  on  the  stand  the 
doctor  who  was  present  at  the  time  he  made  this  statement.     As  to 
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the  other  party,  he  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  We 
might  probably  obtain  him  and  have  him  go  before  this  committee 
when  the  committee  goes  to  Washington,  ii  you  say  so,  to  take  his 
statement.  It  is  true  that  it  is  irrelevant  and  immaterial  and  prob- 
ably not  competent  in  a  court  of  law,  but  it  is  just  as  competent  as 
much  other  testimony  that  has  been  considered  by  this  committee. 

Now  as  to  the  lives  of  the  seven  men  being  in  jeopardy,  nothing 
in  these  instruments  or  documents  which  we  ofiFer  calls  attention  to 
the  name  of  a  single  person  charged  in  this  afiFair.  There  is  no  charge 
made  against  anyone.  The  verdict  states  that  they  came  to  their 
death  at  the  hands  of  parties  unknown.  No  one  has  mentioned  the 
name  of  any  person 

Mr.  Austin.  When  will  these  parties  be  tried? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Probably  in  June. 

Mr.  Austin.  WiU  there  be  a  complete  transcript  of  the  testimony 
when  taken  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Yes,  indeed;  we  will  be  very  glad  to  see  that  the 
testimony  in  this  case  and  in  the  Seventh  Street  case  when  taken 
shall  be  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  this  conamittee. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  went  into  conference  to  consider  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  exhibits  oflFered  by  Judge  Northcutt 
would  be  accepted  in  evidence.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  committee  has  requested  me  to  state  that  they 
recognize  that  during  the  investigation  many  matters  concerning  the 
strike,  where  acts  of  violence  were  committed,  have  been  introcuiced 
on  both  sides.  In  this  matter  their  decision  is  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  counsel  for  the  miners  states  that  as  a  result  of  this  shooting 
men  are  now  in  jail  or  on  bond,  charged  with  murder — and  any  tes- 
timony at  this  time  may  militate  against  them  in  their  trials.  We 
appreciate  their  position,  that  they  are  not  willing  to  expose  their 
defense  at  this  tmae,  and  therefore  the  committee  will  not  receive 
any  evidence  on  this  subject.  However,  we  believe  that  while  this 
committee  is  not  sitting  as  a  court,  and  there  is  no  court  of  review 
to  review  our  decision,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be 
considered  such  a  court  in  that  we  have  to  report  to  them,  and  as  we 
have  no  desire  to  be  unfair  to  either  side,  we  think  that  counsel 
for  the  operators  should  be  allowed  to  place  their  exhibits  in  the 
record;  that  we  will  receive  and  file  them  with  the  other  exhibits,  so 
that  hereafter  the  House  may  see  for  itself  whether  we  are  correct 
in  our  decision.  The  committee  thinks  that  it  can  not  consider  this 
evidence,  nor  will  we  consider  or  refer  to  it  in  the  report  which  will 
be  filed,  because  of  the  position  taken  by  the  gentlemen  representing 
the  miners.  It  will  simply  be  filed  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
80  that  the  House  may  aetermine,  if  it  sees  fit,  whether  the  action  of 
this  committee  was  correct  or  not. 

Mr.  Costtoan.  We  ask  that  Mr.  Bymes's  statement  on  that  subject 
be  taken  as  our  statement.  Counsel  for  the  miners  do  not  admit 
that  this  map  is  correct,  but  on  the  contrary  state  that  it  is  incorrect 
in  many  of  its  detaik.  There  is  a  photograph  of  the  automobile. 
There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  time,  place  of  identity  of  thifr 
automobile. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  If  all  this  stuff  is  goine  in,  I  think  we  will  have  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  bringing  down  all  tnese  parties  who  made  the 
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map  and  photographs,  and  who  will  testify  to  thejr  own  knowledge 
that  they  are  correct  and  true. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  not 
take  this  evidence. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  offer  to  prove  likewise  by  witnesses  compe- 
tent to  testify  on  the  subject  that  the  photograph  introduced  in 
evidence  marked  "Exhibit  113*'  is  a  photograph  of  the  automobile 
in  which  Terry,  Bryant,  Gamble,  Adams,  and  Whitten  were  sitting 
at  the  time  they  were  fired  on  by  the  strikers  from  bank  at  Lougheed 
reservoir  near  which  the  bodies  of  Whitten,  Adams,  and  Bryant  were 
foimd  and  in  which  the  body  of  Terry  was  found. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  the  reference  to  the  firing  on  these 
parties;  we  object  to  the  word  * 'strikers^'  in  counseFs  statement, 
and  we  ask  that  those  words  be  stricken  from  the  record. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  We  also  seek  to  prove  by  competent  witnesses — 
the  party  who  took  the  photo^apns — that  Exhibit  No.  114  is  a 
photograph  taken  by  him  and  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
negative,  showing  the  panoramic  view  of  the  reservoir  and  the  place 
where  the  automobile  stood  when  this  killing  took  place. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  now  further  ask  that  all  reference  of  counsel  in 
which  the  term  ** killing''  is  used  be  stricken — that  all  reference  to 
this  entire  matter  be  stricken  from  the  record  so  that  no  portion  of 
counsers  reference  to  that  matter  may  in  anywise  prejudice  the  rights 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  this  hearing,  and  of  the 
defense  in  the  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  word 
'^strikers''  should  be  stricken  out;  I  think.  Gov.  Costigan,  that  the 
ruling  of  the  committee  is  sufficient.  The  statement  oi  counsel  can 
not  be  considered  as  testimony  and  will  not  be  considered  by  the 
committee,  nor  do  I  feel  that  it  will  by  anybody  else.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  wholly  as  a  tender  of  some  evidence  which 
we  will  not  consider. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  presume,  of  course,  that  these  statements  of 
Adams  and  Gamble  will  be  written  formally  into  the  record  as  ten- 
dered and  the  reception  refused  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  the  offer  being  written  into  the 
record  and  ask  that  the  ruling  of  the  committee  be  made  perfectly 
clear  that  they  are  permitted  to  be  filed  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  not  to  be  considered  by  this  committee 
unless  overruled  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  will  be  filed  with  the  other  exhibits  and  the  cona- 
mittee  will  decide  whether  it  shall  be  printed — if  it  is  printed,  it  is 
printed  with  the  distinct  statement  that  it  has  not  been  considered 
Dy  the  committee  or  allowed  to  go  in  as  evidence,  and  that  there  has 
been  no  reference  made  to  it  in  our  report. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  To  supplement  Mr.  Brewster,  we  now  specifically 
ask  that  all  personal  notations  by  Judge  Northcutt,  or  those  whom 
he  represents,  on  the  map  which  has  been  tendered  be  stricken  and 
be  blotted  out  if  a  printmg  of  these  maps  should  be  decided  on  by 
th3  committee. 

Mr.  NoRTHCLTT.  We  wish  to  make  here  the  formal  tender  or  the 
proffer  to  offer  and  file  with  this  committee  a  complete  record,  includ- 
mg  the  testimonv  in  all  homicide  cases  which  may  be  hereafter  tried 
growing  out  of  tnis  affair. 
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Chairman  Fosteb.  You  mean  the  trial — at  the  trial  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHOUTT.  In  the  trial  to  be  hereafter  held. 

Chairman  Fosteb.  This  committee  hopes  it  will  be  through  before 
that.    Congress  willprobably  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  NoRTHOUTT.  If  it  is,  then  the  proflFer  will  be  fimctus. 

Chairman  Foster.  This  testimony,  then,  will  Ukely  be  printed 
before  that  time. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  All  right. 

Chairman  Foster.  We  don't  want  it  understood  that  we  are  going 
to  wait  for  any  testimony. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  too  precipitous  in 
the  matter;  we  may  get  to  trying  cases  right  away. 

Charles  Alexander  Powell,  a  witness  called  before  the  com- 
mittee, on  oath,  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Manly: 

Q.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer. — ^A.  Charles  Alexander 
Powell. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  Trackman. 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed  ? — A.  Oak  View  coal  mine. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  there  on  the  29th  day  of  last  September  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  briefly  describe  to  the  committee  what  took  place 
there  the  morning  of  that  day? — A.  About  6.20  in  the  morning  I  was 
ready  to  go  to  work,  and  as  I  stepped  out  the  shooting  began  off  of 
the  hiU,  possibly  five  or  eight  thousand  yards  away. 

Q.  Who  was  doing  the  shooting?— A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  who  was 
doing  the  shooting,  any  more  than  the  boys  said  it  was  the  strikers, 
the  guards  that  was  there. 

WS.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  what  the  boys  said. 

Chairman  Foster.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  shooting  ? — A.  There  must  have  been  15 
or  20,  at  least. 

Q.  At  what  were  they  shooting? — A.  Well,  they  were  shooting 
direcUy  at  us  there  in  the  camp. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  ? — A.  I  should  sav  about  500. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  hit  anything? — A.  The  buildings;  there  were 
quite  a  few  snots  lodged  in  the  buildings. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bullets  hit  the  building?— A.  Steel  bullets. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  f  usilade  continue  ? — A.  Twenty  or  30  minutes, 
I  should  judge. 

Q.  What  stopped  it  ? — A.  Well,  I  couldnH  say,  any  more  than  the 
guards  started  out  in  that  direction — or  two  did,  and  then  three 
others  followed,  and  they  stopped  shooting. 

Q.  Were  you  there  after  tnat,  at  Oak  View? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
been  there  ever  Since,  continuously. 

Q.  Were  you  there  the  night  of  the  attempt  to  dynamite  and  bum 
the  bridge  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  Railroad  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  briefly  to  the  committee  what  you  saw  there  ? — A.  Well, 
the  shots  woke  me  up — the  shooting  woke  me  up,  and  then  the  guards 
came  down  to  the  boarding  house  there  and  noUered  in  there  that 
there  was  a  fire,  that  the  bridge  was  afire;  they  had  blown  the  bridge 
up  and  called  for  help,  and  I  went  with  them  down  there  to  put  the 
fire  out. 
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Q.  You  helped  put  the  fire  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  What  did  you  find  there  on  the  ground  ?— A.  An  empty  oil  can 
setting  by  it.  One  bent  of  the  bridge  was  shattered  up — it  wasn't 
blown  out,  but  it  was  shattered,  so  the  dynamite  burned  right  up, 
right  away  after  the  blast. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  was  the  date  of  that  affair  ? 

The  Wftness.  The  15th  of  October. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any  shooting  ?- -A.  No;  I  heard  the  shots. 
Q.  You  didn't  see  any  exploding  of  the  bridge? — A.  No;  just  heard 
the  report. 
Q.  You  don't  know  who  did,  either? — A.  No,  sir. 
(The  witness  was  here  excused  and  then  recalled.) 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

O.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  last  \s4tness  if  he  Is  a  company  guard  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  deputy  sheriff? — A.  No,  sir. 

Alex.  Smallwood,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath, 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Manly  : 

Q.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer  ? — A.  Alex.  Smallwood. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Well,  motorman. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Walsenburg  on  the  28th  day  of  September,  1913  ? — 
A.  Yes;  I  came  through  Walsenburg  from  Trinidad. 

Q.  State  briefly  to  tte  committee  what  happened  there  that  even- 
ing?— A.  And  I  called  up  Oakdale — Oak  View  coal  mine,  Mr.  Jones, 
from  the  D.  &  R.  G.  depot. 

3.  Here  in  Walsenburg? — A.  Here  in  Walsenburg;  yes.  And  I 
him  I  would  be  up  tmtt  night.  All  right.  And  so,  central  from 
La  Veta  asked  me  my  name  over  the  phone.  I  told  her  my  name. 
And  when  I  was  getting  my  tickets  that  night  to  Francisco,  I  got  my 
tickets,  and  the  agent  says  to  me,  he  says,  **I  will  give  you  checte 
for  your  trunks  in  a  few  minutes."  All  right.  And  he  give  me  my 
checks,  you  know;  by  that  time  John  FlocKhart,  and  Jim  the  Greek 
came  up,  came  in  the  depot,  and  they  says— John  says,  **HeUo, 
Alex.*'  I  says,  ^' Hello,  Johnny,"  and  shook  hands  with  him. 
*  *  Where  are  you  going  ? "  I  says, ' '  I  am  going  on  up  the  hill."  '  *  Oak 
View,  of  course,"  he  says.  '*Yes;  that's  the  place."  *' Well, what  are 
you  going  to  do  up  there  ?"  ^'Oh,  run  an  engine,  or  any  old  thing,"  I 
says.  *^WeU,"  he  says,  ^'you  better  get  off  at  La  Veta  and  join  the 
bunch,"  he  says. 

S.  What  did  he  mean  by  that,  do  you  know? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 
he  says,  ''I  am  looking  after  that  place  up  there,  and,"  he  says, 
*^you  are  uable  to  get  killed  if  you  go  up  there,"  he  says.  He  say?, 
"  lou  are  liable" — no,  he  says,  "You  are  Uable  to  be  killed  if  you  go 
up  there  to  that  place  to  work."  I  says,  "That  is  where  I  am  going, 
Johnny."  He  turns  around  to  Jim  tiie  Greek,  and  he  says,  "Jim, 
Alec  is  going  to  Oak  View  to  work."  "Well,"  Jim  says,  "if  he  goes 
up  there  hell  know  what  he'll  get." 

Q.  Did  they  show  you  anytning? — A.  And  Johnny  run  his  hand 
in  his  right-hand  overcoat  pocket  and  pulled  out  two  Doxes  of  thirty- 
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thirties.  He  said,  ''You  see,  I  have  got  the  stuflf  to  do  it  with/'  I 
said,  "If  vou  have  it,  you  might  as  just  well  take  a  shot  at  me  now, 
because  that  is  where  1  am  going.'' 

Q.  Were  you  up  there  on  the  morning  of  September  29?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  ffot  in  there  on  the  morning  train. 

Q.  State  briefly  to  the  committee  what  occurred  there  that  morn- 
ing.— ^A.  On  the  morning  of  jthe  29th,  the  shooting  had  taken  place 
over  there,  at  about  6.20  in  the  morning;  the  sun  was  just  coming 
up  over  the  hill  and  I  should  judge  that  there  was  about  500  shoti 
shot  into  the  town  there — houses  and  people. . 

Q.  Do  you  know  big  Jim  the  Greek  personally  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

-Q.  How  long  had  you  known  him  ? — A.  For  about  16  or  18  months. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Flockliart  ? — A.  I  have  known  John  Flock- 
hart  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  Where  is  John  Flockhart  now? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  position  did  John  Flockhart  and  big  Jim  the  Greek  have 
in  the  United  Mine  Workers,  if  you  know? — A.  Flockhart  at  this 
time — of  course,  I  don't  know  right  at  this  time  what  he  did  have 
into  this,  only  from  what  he  told  me  at  the  depot  here. 

Q.  What  cfid  he  tell  vou  about  this  ? — ^A.  That  he  had  authority — 
he  was  looking  after  that  place  there,  and  he  had  authority  to  idll 
me  and  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  a  member  of  the  union  ? — 
A.  Yes,  I  do,  because  he  tried  to  sell  me  a  card  one  day. 

Q.  There  is  a  charge  of  murder  pending  against  him  in  this  county, 
isn't  there? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  is  this  big  Jim  the  Greek?  Was  he  a  member  of  the 
imion  ? — A.  I  couldn't  sav. 

Q.  He  had  worked  at  Oak  View,  hadn't  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Quit  the  day  of  the  strike  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manly.  Mr.  Costigan,  will  you  have  that  last  witness,  or  next 
to  the  last  witness,  of  yours  stana  up  ? 

Mr.  Costigan.  You  mean  the  post-office  witness  ? 

Mr.  Manly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Costigan.  If  you  will  pronounce  his  name,  I  will  ask  him  to 
stand  up. 

Mr.  Manly.  I  won't  do  it. 

(Thereupon  the  witness  Gust  Jugannakis,  with  the  interpreter,  was 
called  forward  for  identification.) 

By  Mr.  Manly  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  man  [pointing]? — A.  I  know  his  face.  I 
don't  know  his  name. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Which  one  do  you  know? — ^A.  (Pointing  to  Jugannakis).  He 
worked  at  the  Oak  View  mine;  worked  with  Jim  the  Greek  there  part 
of  the  time;  changed  oflf  several  times  there. 

Q.  Did  he  auit  on  the  day  of  the  strike,  too? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  dia  or  not.     I  didn't  keep  track. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  long  has  Jim  the  Greek  been  in  this  country,  if 
you  know  ? 

The  Witness.  I  couldn't  say  how  long  he  has  been. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  ? 

The  Witness.  I  couldn't  say  how  long  he  has  been. 
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Mr.  Austin.  Naturalized? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Manly: 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Big  Jim  the  Greek  is  now? — ^A.  No;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  You  have  heard,  haven't  you? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  he  was 
in  Trinidad.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  don't  care  for  what  the  witness  has  heard. 

Chairman  Foster.  He  says  he  doesn't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  morning  of  October — on  the  evening  of 
October  15,  or  the  morning  of  October  15? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  explosion  at  the  bridge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
up  at  that  time  looking  out  of  the  window. 

Q.  See  any  shots  on  that  occasion  ? — ^A.  I  heard  this  blast,  but  I 
didn't  know  where  it  was  it  at  the  time.  I  went  back  to  the  bedroom 
and  I  says  to  my  wife,  I  says 

Mr.  Austin  (interrupting).  You  need  not  tell  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  down  there? — ^A.  In  about  three  or  four 
minutes  I  saw  the  fire  on  the  bridge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  shooting  guns  there  ? — ^A.  I  saw  the  fire 
from  the  guns — ^from  the  left-hand  side  of  the  canyon. 

Q^  Were  those  shots  coining  toward  the  camp  or  away  from  it  ? — 
A.  xhey  was  coining — there  was  some  of  them  come  to  the  camp, 
because  one  of  them  passed  me.    I  was  out  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Austin.  Whicn  one  was  that? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  which  one  it  was. 

Mr.  Manly.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  didn't  see  the  source  of  that  shooting  that  you  first  testi- 
fied about,  did  you? — ^A.  See  which? 

Q.  You  didn't  see  from  what  place  the  shooting  came? — ^A.  From 
the  first — on  the  morning  of  the  29th  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  it  appeared  to  me  Uke  it  came  from  three  points 
on  the  hills,  you  see. 

Q.  At  a  very  considerable  distance  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  j^our  conclusion  about  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  daytime? — A.  Yes;  just  at  sunrise;  the  stm 
was  shining  in  your  face;  you  couldn't  see  them. 

Q.  You  were  judging  from  the  sound,  were  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  that  vou  know  about  the  blast  was  what  you  have  told  the 
committee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anj^thing  to  do  with  the  blasting  yourself  ?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  shooting  continue  that  morning  ? — A.  Which, 
the  morning  of  the  29th  ?  I  should  judge  about  25  or  30  minutes — 
something  fike  that. 

Mr.  Manly.  You  saw  the  bullets  that  morning  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manly.  Saw  the  places  where  they  hit  in  the  building  ? 

The  Witness.  Saw  the  holes  in  the  house. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  were  fired? — ^A.  Oh,  I  should  judge 
there  were  500 — between  400  and  500. 
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By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Anybody  killed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  hit? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Whose  bridge  was  that— whose  property? — A.  The  railroad 
company. 

Q.  Didn't  belong — what  company  is  that  you  are  talking  about  ? — 
A.   Oakdale. 

Q.  Oakdale? 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  in  this  county  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  What  company  owns  that  plant  ? 

The  Witness.  Oakdale. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Is  that  the  name  of  the  company,  Mr.  Manly? 

Mr.  Manly.  The  Oakdale  Coal  Co. 

LoRETO  B.  Rodriguez,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on 
oath  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Manly: 

Q.  Give  the  stenographer  your  full  name. — A.  Loreto  B.  Ro- 
dri^ez. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Rodriguez? — A.  Up  to  Oak  View. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  Coal  digger. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  happened  to  you  about  the 
23d  day  of  October,  1913? — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  came  from  Oak  View  to 
La  Veta.  When  I  got  into  the  post  oflSce  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Marco  Martinolich  and  another  fellow  by  the  name  of  Pete  Rich,  we 
caUed  him — they  came  to  me;  when  I  came  out  of  the  post  oflSce 
Marco  asked  me  if  I  was  working  for  the  C.  F.  &  I.  as  a  guard  down  at 
Rouse.  I  told  him  yes.  He  says,  *'You  better  not."  He  says, 
*'  You  better  quit."  He  asked  me  what  I  am  going  to  do  up  at  Oak 
View.  He  told  me  that  they  are  going  to  watch  me  pretty  close — if  I 
am  going  to  do  any  kind  of  work  there  that  I  was  going  to  be  killed. 
I  went  to  Kinkaicrs  store.  Then  Pete  Rich  and  Marco  Martinolich 
and  some  other  fellows — I  don't  know  their  names,  I  know  them  by 
sight — got  me  out  of  doors  again  and  asked  me  if  I  was  watching 
that  bridge — the  railroad  bridge  up  at  Oak  View — and  I  said  no. 
They  said,  ^'How  are  you  supposed  to  stay  on  company  land  if  you 
don  t  do  anything  for  the  company  ? "  I  told  them  I  had  that  piece 
of  land  that  I  lived  on — got  it  leased.  They  asked  me  if  I  was  going 
to  work  for  the  company  I  was  going  to  get  kiQed.  ''You  are  going 
to  get  killed  some  of  these  dajrs,"  that  is  what  they  say.  After  I  left 
La  Veta,  about  4  miles,  4^ — -— 

Q.  Which  way  were  you  going? — A.  Going  to  Oak  View.  One 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Sam  de  John  and  Dick  Richards  caught  me  on 
the  roaa,  both  got  rifles,  and  stopped  me  right  there  and  asked  me 
where  I  am  going.  I  told  them  I  was  ^oing  home.  And  Richard 
asked  me  where  1  am  living  at.  I  told  him  at  Oak  View.  He  said, 
"You  better  go;  you  better  not  work  there." 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  told  you  this  ? 

The  Witness.  Dick  Richards. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  All  right;  go  on. 
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A.  **  You  better  not  work,  because  if  you  work,  you  are  going  to 
get  kUled/' 

Q.  Now,  then,  where  is  Pete  Rich  now? — A.  I  don^t  know. 

Q.  Wliere  is  Marco  Martinolich? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  is  Dan  Richards  now  ? — A.  Dan  Richards — I  don't  know. 
I  have  been  told  that  he  is  down  in  town,  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  what  the  witness  has  been  told. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  don't  know,  say  so. 

A.  Of  my  own  knowledge,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Had  any  of  these  boys  worked  at  Oak  View  before  the  strike  I — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  them  ?— A.  All  of  them. 

SAre  they  members  of  the  union? — A.  They  asked  me  for   a 
;  they  wanted  me  to  joint  the  union,  and  asked  me  that  way;  I 
thought  they  belonged  to  it.     I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  guard? — A.  At  the  present;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  vou  ever  been  a  guard  ? — A.  I  used  to  be  a  guard  f or^the 
C.  F.  &  I.  aown  here 

Q.  When  ? — A.  From  September 

Q.  Of  last  year? — A.  Of  this  last  year;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  act  in  that  capacity?— A.  About  26  or  30 
da^,  something  like  that. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  paid  for  it  ? — ^A.  Three  and  a  half  a  day. 

Q.  Three  and  a  half  a  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  stop? — ^A.  Because  I  have  to  go  home. 

S.  Did  they  discharge  you?— A.  No,  sir;  I  quit  myself, 
r.  Byrnes.  What  did  you  quit  for  ? 

The  Witness.  Because  1  have  to  go  up  to  my  house. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Had  to  go  up  to  yoiir  house.  What  did  you  say  ?  I 
didn't  imderstand  you. 

The  Witness.  I  said  that  I  quit  because  I  had  to  go  up  to  my 
house.  My  wife  was  afraid  up  there  all  alone  on  the  ranch  that  we 
lived  on,  so  I  had  to  go.     That  is  what  I  quit  for. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  deputy  sheriff ?  — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that 
time,  only  when  I  was  employed  as  a  guard. 

Q.  Were  you  a  deputy  sheriff  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  got  a  certificate 
from  the  county  sheriff. 

Q.  From  Mr.  Jeff  Farr  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  one  of  Mr.  Jeff  Farr's  jurors? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  WeTe  you  ever  on  a  jury? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  on  a  jury 
many  times. 


O.'  When  ?— A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 


this  county  ? — A.  In  this  county  and  Las  Animas  County 
too. 

Q.  Did  you  say  ''a  good  many  times"  'i — ^A.  I  served  a  few  times. 

Q.  Were  you  a  resident  of  this  county  when  you  were  a  juror 
here  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  taxpayer ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  resident  in  Las  Animas  County  when  you  were  a 
juror  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir — no,  I  wasn't  a  juror  in  Las  Animas  Coimty. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  only  a  juror  in  this  county? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When? — ^A.  I  believe  in  19 — I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly,  but  it 
was  about  1893. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What;  1893? 

Q.  Or  1903?— A.  1903. 

Q.  1902  and  1903? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  those  years. 

Q.  How  many  times? — ^A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you — two  times, 
three — two  or  three  times — different  places. 

Q.  In  each  year  or  in  the  same  year? — ^A.  No,  no;  just  different 
years. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  saw  the  blowing  up  of  the  bridge,  or  heard 
it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing 
about  that. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that  shooting  on  the  morning  about 
which  these  other  witnesses  testified? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  tnere. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Manly: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  county? — ^A.  For  about  38 
years. 

Mr.  Manly.  That  is  all.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Costigan  and  other  counsel 
now  whether  they  will  admit,  as  a  matter  of  record,  that  Peter  Rich, 
Marcos  Martinohch,  Dan  Richards,  and  Samuel  de  John,  all  of  the 
four  men  mentioned  by  this  witness,  are  under  indictment  in  this 
county  for  murder — charged  with  murder  ? 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  do  not  admit  any  such  thing,  and  we  claim  that 
all  testimony  on  that  subject  is  wholly  immaterial. 

Mr.  Manly.  I  will  ask  leave  of  the  committee,  then,  to  present  the 
indictment,  in  order  to  identify  who  the  men  were  who  threatened  this 
witness. 

Mr.  Austin.  Can't  you  prove  that  by  the  clerk? 

Mr.  Manly.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  prove  it  by  the  admission  of 
counsel. 

Mr.  Austin.  They  are  representing  the  other  side.  They  very 
naturally  wouldn't  want  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  think  this  way;  that  which  they  know  to  be  a 
matter  of  record,  just  in  the  adjacent  room,  might  be  admitted,  and 
save  us  the  trouble  of  bringing  it.  The  best  evidence  would  be  the 
information  itself.  That  we  could  not  file  here.  We  merely  exhibit 
it  and  file  a  copy.  You  can  admit  that  and  still  hold  your  objection 
for  lack  of  materiality. 

Mr.  Costigan.  My  decUnation  to  admit  is  based  on  my  lack  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  in  part;  it  is  more  largely  on  no  materiality  of  this 
testimony. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  what  purpose  is  this  testimony  offered  ?  What  is 
the  object  of  the  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Manly.  Simply  to  show  the  denial  of  the  constitutional  right 
in  this  State  that  a  man  has,  to  work  without  interference. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  put  a  witness  on  to  testify  to  that.  What  is  this 
record  you  wish  to  introduce  ?     What  does  that  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Manly.  We  want  to  show  that  it  was  not  an  idle  threat;  that 
these  four  men  a  few  days  afterwards  actually  killed  four  others 

Mr.  Costigan  (interrupting).  We  object  to  that  statement  and  ask 
that  it  be  stricken. 
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Chairman  Foster.  Strike  it  out. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  indictment  wouldn't  show  that. 

Mr.  Manly.  We  will  connect  it  up. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  also  object  to  the  trial  of  these  men  who,  accord- 
ing to  counsel,  are  defendants  in  criminal  cases  m  this  district,  on  the 
f  round  on  which  the  committee  based  its  prior  ruling.  Mr.  CSiairman, 
am  further  advised  that  the  testimony  now  being  mtroduced  by  Mr. 
Manly  is  directed  specifically  toward  the  so-called  La  Veta  case  or 
cases. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  same  men  that  were  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  If  I  am  misinformed  I  will  ask  Mr.  Manly  to  correct 
me. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  You  are. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  If  that  is  so,  we  ought,  of  course,  to  insist  more  em- 
phatically on  the  objection  already  stated. 

Mr.  Manly.  Every  date  that  I  have  proven  was  weeks  ahead  of  the 
La  Veta  killing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  those  men  the  men  charged  with  the  homicide 
referred  to  as  the  La  Veta  killing? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  That  is  what  they  are  charged  for. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  all  in  evidence,  that  some  men  were  charged 
with  that. 

Chairman  Foster.  It  is  understood  we  will  not  go  into  it. 

Juan  Rias,  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows,  through  A.  T.  Manzanaris,  sworn  as  inter- 
preter: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Manly: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  countv  ? — ^A.  Six  years. 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed  now? — ^A.  1  am  not  employed  at 
present. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  at  Oak  View  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  I  quit  work  about  Christmas. 

Q.  What  happenea  to  you  yesterday? — ^A.  We  were  going  to  look 
for  work  in  the  lumber  yard. 

Q.  Were  you  in  La  Veta  yesterday  ? — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  nappened  to  you  as  you  went  out  of  La  Veta  ? — ^A.  We 
were  going  to  work  and  some  gentlemen  overtook  us  and  they  as- 
saulted us  on  the  road. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  say — ^four  or  five,  more 
or  less. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  before  they  assaulted  you  ? — ^A.  They  asked 
me  where  I  was  going  and  I  said  I  was  going  to  town. 

O.  Where  did  you  say  you  were  going?— A.  I  said  I  was  going 
back  to  town. 

S.  Were  they  members  of  the  union  ? 
r.  CosTiGAN.  If  the  witness  knows. 
A.  I  think  so,  for  they  asked  me  for  my  card,  and  I  told  them  that 
I  didn't  have  any. 
Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  the  witness's  conclusions. 
Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Let  nim  state  what  they  said,  and  the  jury  will 
draw  its  own  conclusion.     He  said  they  had  a  card. 
Q.  Did  they  ask  you  to  join  the  union? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  would  like  to  know  what  was  said  without  leading 
questions. 

Q.  Who  struck  you? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  there  were  four  or  five; 
I  don't  know  any  of  them. 

(J.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  were  struck? — ^A.  They  were 
going  up  and  they  assaulted  us  just  as  we  were  crossing  the  track. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  them  just  before  you 
were  struck? — ^A.  They  only  asked  us  where  we  were  going  at  the 
depot,  and  if  we  had  cards  with  us,  and  I  told  them  that  we  were 
gomg  to  seek  work. 

Q.  Then,  what  happened? — ^A.  We  left  there  and  as  we  started 
outside  the  city  limits  they  caught  up  with  us. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  ?— A.  They  asked  me  where  I  was  going 
and  I  told  them  I  was  going  back  to  town. 

Mr.  Manly.  He  didn  t  say  "town,''  did  he,  Mr.  Interpreter? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "town"  ? — ^A.  Like  if  I  was  at  the  end 
of  the  town  here  and  I  was  going  back  to  the  middle  of  the  town; 
and  that  was  so  when  they  got  after  me. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  ?— A.  Pedro  Martinez. 

Q.  Where  did  they  strike  you  ? — ^A.  On  the  arms. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  they  strike  you  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say  how 
many  times. 

Q.  Did  you  know  these  men? — ^A.  No,  sir;  maybe  if  I  saw  them  I 
would  know  them. 

Q.  Had  they  worked  at  Oak  View? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  What  became  of  the  other  man  who  came  with  you  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  The  last  question,  counsel  tells  me,  was  not 
properly  interpreted.     Will  you  repeat  that  question  ? 

A.  I  don't  Know;  so  many  people  at  the  mine,  I  don't  know; 
they  all  look  alike. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  What  became  of  the  other  man? — ^A.  When  they  struck  me? 

Q.  Yes;  you  said  there  was  a  man  with  you;  did  they  strike  that 
man  or  what  became  of  him? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  became  of 
him. 

S.  Did  he  run? — ^A.  I  don't  know, 
r.  Manly.  Ask  him  why  he  doesn't  know. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Ask  him  did  the  man  run. 
The  Interpreter.  Which  one  shall  I  interpret  first  ? 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Mine,  and  then  I  w'dl  turn  him  over  to  coimsel.    Ask 
him  if  that  man  ran. 
A.  He  was  walking  along  with  me. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  When  these  men  struck  you  what  became  of  the  other  fellow  ? — 
A.  He  was  a  little  ways  from  me. 

Q.  Did  they  bother  him? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  didn't  see  them. 

Mr.  Manly.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  produce  the  other  man,  and  you 
can  tell  what  happened  to  him  when  you  see  him. 
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By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  What  made  them  i)ick  vou  out  and  not  the  other  fellow  ? — ^A. 
Of  course  I  started  back  and  he  remained  where  he  was. 

Q.  What  did  they  hit  you  with  ?— A.  With  the  hand— fist. 

O.  Did  they  try  to  hit  you  in  the  head  or  just  hit  you  on  the  arm  ? — 
A.  They  struck  my  face  and  I  received  the  blows  on  my  arm. 

Q.  Didn't  you  do  any  striking  yourself  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  1  had  no  time. 

Q.  Why  did  they  strike  you? — A.  I  don't  know;  they  did  it 
suddenly.    I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Manly.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Did  the  man  who  struck  you  look  like  a  Baldwin-Felts  detec- 
tive?— ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  mine  guard  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  juror? — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  deputy  sheriff? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  cfid  you  answer  so  slowly  about  being  a  juror? — ^A.  Because 
I  don't  understand  these  things  very  well. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  country  ? — ^A.   In  this  coimtry 
or  county  ? 
Q.  Country? — ^A.  Six  years. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 
Q.  Did  you  ever  serve  on  any  jury  anywhere? — ^A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where  do  you  vote  ? — A.  I  voted  in  Mexico. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  vote  in  this  country  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

E.  G.  Bettis  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  E.  G.  Bettis. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — ^A.  Canon  City,  Fremont  Co.,  Colo. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  resided  there  ? — ^A.  Eleven  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  is  your  vocation? — ^A.  Operating  coal  mine. 

Q.  Are  you  at  present  operating  a  coal  mine  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  been  operating  coal  mines? — ^A.  About 
eleven  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mine  you  now  operate  ? — ^A.  The  Royal 
Gorge  Coal  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  operated  that  mine  ? — ^A.  Eleven  years  and 
a  half,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  I  was  out. 
What  is  your  native  State  ? — ^A.  Pennsylvania. 
Did  you  operate  mines  or  work  in  mines  there  at  any  time  ? — 
A.  1  worked  in  mines  in  Pennsylvania  for  awhile. 

Q.  Was  that  many  years  ago  ? — A.  A  great  many  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  wifli  an  organization  known  as  tne  United 
Mine  WorKers  of  America  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  transactions  with  them? — A. 
I  have. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  contract  with  them  for  the  operation  of 
your  mine  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  When?— A.  That  was  entered  into  October  6,  1913. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  contract  with  them  previous  to  that 
time  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  oral  a^eement  or  understanding  with  them 
previously? — A.  During  the  1903  and  1904  strike  I  had  a  verbal 
agreement  with  my  men  at  the  mine. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  committee  just  as  briefly  as  you  can 
about  yoiu*  experience  under  that  agreement?-  A.  At  the  time  the 
strike  was  ordered  in  1903 — I  think  it  was  October  9,  if  I  remember 
correctly — on  the  Saturday — they  were  to  come  out  on  Monday 
morning,  and  on  Saturday  when  they  quit  work — ^I  called  my  men  all 
together  at  the  top  of  the  slope  ancf  had  a  tf  Ik  with  them  and  came 
to  an  understanding  with  them  that  if  they  would  remain  at  work 
[the  witness  was  interrupted  by  the  winrl  blowing  the  curtain,  and 
then  proceeded  as  follows:]  when  they  came  out  of  the  mine  on 
Saturday,  prior  to  the  Monday  that  they  were  called  to  strike,  I  had 
a  talk  with  them  and  they  were  asking  for  an  eight-hour  workday  at 
that  time.  I  conceded  the  eight-hour  workday  provided  they  would 
remain  at  work  and  stay  at  work  right  along  all  the  time  until  the 
strike  was  settled,  and  when  the  strike  was  settled  whatever  settle- 
ment was  made  we  were  to  abide  by — either  side.  Well,  I  think  the 
strike  was  called  off  in  June,  but  they  never  would  go  back  tb  the 
10  hours  that  we  were  working  at  the  time  they  went  out  on  strike, 
and  of  course  the  Royal  Gorge  coal  mine  has  operated  under  the 
eight-hour  system  ever  since  that  day  up  to  the  jjresent  time,  and 
during  that  time  it  was  always  declared  as  a  fair  mine  and  was 
recognized  by  union  men. 

Of  course,  I  put  it  up  to  them  several  times  after  the  strike  was 
ended  about  going  back  to  10  hours — the  same  scale  as  the  other 
mines  were  working — but  they  wouldn't  stand  for  it,  and,  of  course, 
at  the  same  time  I  was  paying  more  per  hour  than  the  other  mines 
were  paying. 

Chairman  Foster.  Let  me  understand  you.  You  say  you  went 
back  to  10  hours'  work? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  No,  he  didn't;  the  other  mines  were  upon  the 
10-hour  basis,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  go  back. 

The  Witness.  No  ;  I  have  operated  the  mine  ever  since  on  the 
eight-hour  basis. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  same  daily  wage  to  the  outside  men  and  the 

inside  men A.  It  was  not  the  same  scale;  it  was  more  per  hour; 

I  was  paying  more  per  hour  than  they  were  paying — I  was  paying 
more  in  proportion  for  8  hours  than  they  were  paying  for  10 
hours. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  per  hour  in  your  mine? — ^A.  The  rate; 
that  is,  for  underground  men  ? 

Q.  Yee. — A.  We  were  paying  at  the  rate  of  $2.80  per  day  for  un- 
d^^[round  men. 

Q.  That  was  for  eight  hours  ?  —A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  the  outside  men  getting? — A.  $2  for  eight  hours. 
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Q.  What  were  the  other  mmes  |)aying  —you  said  they  were  on  the 
10-nour  basis?  -  A.  Well^  I  could  not  state  now  what  the  scale  was 
at  that  time. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  paying  more?  A.  I  was— I  know 
I  was  paying  moie  per  hour,  but  1  don't  know  just  what  they  were 
paying  at  that  time  —whether  it  was  more  than  they  are  paying  now 
or  not. 

Q.  You  have  a  sort  of  a  general  impression  that  you  were  paying 
more  without  anything  specific?  -A.  1  knew  at  the  time  specifically 
that  I  was  paying  more.  It  was  always  conceded  that  we  were 
paying  more  per  hour  than  the  other  mines. 

Q.  The  mine  rate  was  the  same,  was  it,  per  ton  ?  —A.  No;  we  paid 
a  higher  rate  per  ton  than  the  other  mines  in  the  district. 

Q.  What  wore  you  paying  per  ton  ?  —A.  From  75  to  85  cents  and 
as  high  as  90  cents. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  in  the  district  ?  -A.  It  was  somewhere  at 
that  time,  I  think,  about  70  to  80  cents-  of  course,  some  of  thetn 
were  working  under  diflferent  conditions  than  we  worked.  Some  had 
machines,  wnile  ours  was  all  pick  work.  Some,  as  I  understand  it, 
woiked  on  the  lump  basis  and  others  on  the  mine  run  basis. 

Q.  Was  yours  on. mine-run?  A.  Run-of-mine  basis  -always  has 
been. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  If  it  becomes  necessary  we  will  show  to  the  com- 
mittee what  the  rate  per  10-hour  day  was  in  that  district. 

O.  Now,  state  whether  or  not  you  entered  into  a  contract  in  1913 
witn  these  same  people  -United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  -A.  I  did. 

Q.  I  show  you  a  paper  which  I  have  asked  to  have  marked  Oper- 
ators' Exhibit  No.  118.  Did  you  have  any  conference  with  them? — 
A.  Yes;  I  took  it  up  with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  finally  reach  a  scale  of  wages  with  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

d.  Examine  this  papei  marked  ^'Exhibit  118*' A.  Yes;  that 

is  the  scale  of  wages. 

Q.  What  is  that  ?  —A.  That  is  the  circular  that  was  sent  out  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  this  particular  circular  here 
was  given  tt>  me  by  Mr.  Robb,  of  Florence,  Colo.,  one  of  the  organizers 
for  that  district. 

Q.  Was  that  scale  of  wages  adopted  at  some  meeting? — ^A.  Yes; 
that  scale  of  wages  was  the  scale  adopted  at  the  Trinidad  convention 
September  16,  1913. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  oflFer  this  Exhibit  118  in  evidence. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Our  only  objection  is  to  the  pencil  notations  on  the 
so-called  exhibit.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  many  figures  here  which 
are  not  part  of  the  exhibit.     We  will  ask  that  they  be  erased. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Who  put  those  figures  here  ? 

The  Witness.  I  did;  that  was  the  scale  of  wages  that  I  was  paying. 

Q.  That  you  had  been  paying? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  adopt  the  printed  scale  ? — A.  We  adopted  the  printed 
scale. 

Mr.  Costigan.  They  should  not,  of  course,  be  there  as  pencil  notar 
tions  on  the  exhibit.  The  proper  way  of  introducing  this  matter — 
to  make  up  the  record — they  are  but  very  loosely  penciled  over  the 
entire  exhinit. 

The  Witness.  These  figures  are  put  opposite  the  different  kind  of 
men  that  I  employed;  that  is  the  reason  they  are  scattered  around 
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promiscuously.    Cf  course  there  are  lots  of  wages  on  here,  lots  of 
men  that  I  don't  employ  in  my  mine,  such  as  machine  ruimers,  etc. 

Q.  Did  the  scale  that  you  agreed  upon — that  was  a  printed  scale  ?— 
A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  These  pencil  notations  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  contract  ? — 
A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  But  thev  simply  show  what  you  had  been  paying  for  a  similar 
class  of  work  ? — ^A.  That  is  it  exactly — before  signing  tne  contract. 

Chairman  Foster.  If  this  is  to  be  filed  as  an  emibit,  the  Chair 
thinks  it  ought  not  to  be  put  in  there. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  The  pencil  notations  on  the  margin  of  Exhibit 
No.  18  are,  as  testified  by  the  witness,  a  scale  of  wages  paid  by  him 
for  the  class  of  work  opposite  which  the  figures  appear  on  the  exhibit, 
these  wages  being  the  wages  paid  for  the  class  of  work  mentioned, 
before  he  signed  uie  contract. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  ask  that  the  witness  testify  directly  to  these 
facts,  so  that  they  may  appear  in  the  record,  and  that  the  pencil 
notations  be  erased  from  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  NoRTHCTJTT.  He  did  so  testify. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Then  we  ask  that  the  pencil  notations  be  stricken 
out. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  I  place  in  your  hands  operator's  Exhibit  No.  119.  .  State  what 
that  is. — ^A.  It  is  the  contract  or  tentative  agreement  signed  by  the 
Royal  Gorge  Coal  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  by  myself  as  president,  and  the 
secretary,  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  We  oflFer  that  Exhibit  No.  119  in  evidence. 

Q.  Did  you  proceed  to  operate  your  mine  imder  that  contract? — 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  still  operating  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  so  operate  it  ? — ^A.  The  22d  of  December. 

Q.  Why  did  you  so  cease? — ^A.  They  went  on  a  strike  and  quit 
work. 

Q.  Please  begin  with  the  operation  of  your  mine  on  the  date  of 
the  signing  of  this  contract  and  tell  to  the  committee  your  experi- 
ences with  the  miners. — ^A.  Well,  it  is  wide  and  varied.  On  October 
5, 1  think  it  is — I  will  have  to  refer — I  have  got  this  written  down — 
I  have  everything  written  down,  so  I  can  refresh  my  memory.  What 
is  the  question  ? 

Q.  Please  begin  with  the  operation  of  your  mine  from  the  date  of 
the  signing  of  this  contract  and  tell  to  the  committee  your  experi- 
ences with  the  miners. — ^A.  From  the  date  of  the  signing? 

Q.  From  the  time  you  began  operating  under  the  contract. — 
A.  Well,  on  October  6  Mr.  Robb  and  Mr.  Batley,  organizers  from 
Florence,  at  my  request,  came  to  Canon  City,  as  I  wished  to  talk 
over  with  them  the  advisability  of  signing  up  with  the  union  and 
operating  the  mine.  We  had  a  long  talk  together,  going  over  the 
whole  thmg.  I  asked  them  a  great  many  questions.  You  have  a 
list  of  questions  there,  I  believe,  which  I  asked  them,  and  they 
answered  them.    I  finally  consented  to  sign  a  contract 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  In  order  to  keep  the  record  proper,  we  have  been 
asked  to  examine  what  is  known  here  as  "Operators'  Exhibit  No.* 
119,"  which  has  been  offered  in  evidence,  but  counsel  continues  to 
interrogate  the  witness.    It  appears  that  a  portion  of  Operators' 
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Exhibit  No.  119  should  be  admitted  without  objection.  That  being 
a  memorandum  for  an  agreement,  but  there  ought,  however,  to  be 
some  explanation  of  the  paper  termed  "Agreement''  which  precedes 
it  and  wnich  does  not  appear  to  have  been  signed  as  an  origmal,  and 
I  feel  that  it  ought  to  oe  objected  to  unless  some  explanation  is 
made  by  the  witness. 

Q.  Examine  Operators'  Exhibit  No.  120.  Is  that  the  list  of  ques- 
tions which  you  spoke  of? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  show  the  answers  of  the  mine  workers  made  to  your 
list  of  questions? — A.  It  does. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  I  oflFer  Exhibit  No.  120  in  evidence. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Proceed,  Mr.  Witness. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  presume  that  there  is  no  objection  to  their  pro- 
ceeding and  we  statmg  our  objections  later. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  have  offered  these  documents  which,  in  mjr 
judgment,  are  self-explanatory  and  are  in  evidence.  We  are  not 
going  to  take  the  limited  time  which  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to 
allot  to  us  in  wrangling  over  objections.  They  are  there;  they  can 
be  easily  accepted  or  rejected  as  j^ou  please. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  underlined  memoran- 
dum which  is  signed,  which  is  the  memorandum  for  the  agreement,. 
The  upper  portion  oi  that  paper,  which  is  not  signed,  we  feel  ought 
to  be  explained  before  it  is  properly  introducable  in  evidence. 

The  Wftness.  Let  me  explain  it. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  explain  it. — A.  The  part  that  is  added  to  the 
original  agreement,  Mr.  Robb  and  Mr.  Batley,  at  the  time  w*e  signed 
it,  didn't  have  this  with  them,  and  they  said  as  soon  as  they  ^t  tneia 
fixed  up  they  would  bring  the  balance  of  the  agreement  which  they 
would  have  attached  to  me  original.  Later  on,  I  don't  know  how 
many  days  afterwards,  they  brought  me  the  part  that  is  attached 
there,  together  with  a  copy  of  it^  and  we  attached  it  in  his  presence, 
right  there  in  my  office  at  that  time.  I  pinned  them  together — I  see 
since  some  one  has  put  a  file;  it  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  agree- 
ment; and  that  is  what  we  agreed  on  during  that  time;  that  is  what 
we  operated  on,  and  that  is  wiat  the  men  in  the  union  recognized  up 
to  the  time  they  went  on  a  strike,  and  those  are  all  the  conditions 
that  they  had  to  comply  with. 

Chairman  Foster.  It  will  be  filed. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Before  operators'  Exhibit  No.  120  is  filed,  may  I 
ask  the  witness  a  question  or  two  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  On  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Costioan.  We  want  to  object. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Then  I  withdraw  it,  with  the  privilege  of  reoffer- 
ing  it  later. 

Q.  Mt.  Witness,  3rou  were  requested  to  proceed  and  relate  to  the 
committee  the  experiences  which  you  had  in  your  attenrpt  to  operate 
your  mine  under  contract  whichyou  entered  into  with  the  United 
Mne  Workers  of  America* — ^A.  Well,  let  me  get  mysdf  found  here 
[referring  to  his  memorandum].  Well,  to  start  in  with,  on  October 
6  was  when  I  signed  this  contract,  and  they  called  a  meeting  of  the 
local  union  at  Canon  City,  I  think  it  was  on  October  9  or  8 — 8 — at 
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which  time  they  held  a  meeting,  and  Mr.  Batley  and  Mr.  Robb  were 

1>resent  at  that  meeting  and  myself,  together  with  the  members  of  the 
ocal  union.  They  at  that  time  had  a  local  union  vote  on  the  accept- 
ance of  the  contract,  which  they  did  at  that  meeting,  and  voted  to 
accept  it  imanimously.  Then,  after  that  was  done,  there  were 
speeches  made  by  different  ones  there  and  I  agreed  to  take  all  the  old 
men  back  to  work  at  the  Royal  Gorge  mine,  jjiving  them  their  old 
places  back  in  the  mine  as  it  was  when  they  originally  quit.  At  the 
time  they  quit  they  left  a  lot  of  coal  broken  and  I  told  them  they 
could  go  back  into  the  mines  and  get  that  coal,  and  I  told  them  I 
would  put  on  all  the  men  I  could  use.  This  I  did,  and  we  got  up  to 
122  at  the  time  the  men  went  out  on  a  strike.  From  that  time  on 
we  had  nothing  but  trouble,  trouble.  As  I  conceded  everything  they 
had  asked  for,  I  expected  good  and  efficient  work  and  harmom^  witn 
the  men  as  I  had  had  in  years  past  under  the  open  shop.  Well,  at 
the  beginning  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  sadly  disappointed  in  the  con- 
ditions, and  the  facts  that  I  will  recite  from  now  on  are  actual  facts 
under  my  personal  observation  and  from  coming  in  personal  contact 
abnost  daily  with  the  men  in  the  mine.  I  found  my  old  reliable  men 
that  worked  for  me  10  years  entirely  changed  and  dominated  by  out- 
siders that  had  no  interest  in  their  or  the  company's  welfare.  First, 
I  have  made  a  comparative  statement  for  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December,  1912,  under  the  open  shop,  and  the  same 
months  in  1913  under  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  showing 
the  tonnage  produced  at  the  mine,  daily  earnings  of  the  miners, 
daily  tonnage  per  miner,  nxunber  of  tons  d&ily  for  each  man  employed, 
and  the  cost  m  actual  labor  for  each  ton.  This  statement  1  have 
submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  NoRTHcxJTT.  To  save  time  I  will  offer  that  in  evidence  if  the 
committee  desires  to  receive  it.  This  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  earnings  in  1912  and  1913,  as  taken  from  the  books.  It  is  merely 
educational.  You  have  received  a  great  many  papers  of  the  same 
kind. 

Chairman  Foster.  File  it  as  an  exhibit. 

(Said  paper  was  marked  ''Operators'  Exhibit  121.") 

Q.  Go  ahead  with  your  experiences — you  may  state  in  your  testi- 
mony whether  or  not  the  tabulated  statement  there  is  a  true  copy  ? — 
A.  Yes;  from  our  books— the  books  of  the  company. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  Under  the  open  shop,  the  miners  were  always 
granted  a  check  weighman  when  tney  wanted  one.  On  three  different 
times,  imder  the  open  shop,  the  check  weighman  was  employed. 
Two  of  them  workeci  about  one  week  and  one  only  two  days.  Then, 
the  miners  requested  that  they  be  taken  out;  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  weights,  and  the  check  weighman  desired  to  go  into  the 
mine  and  work.  The  check  weighman  was  always  unsatisfactory  to 
the  miners,  as  weights  were  deducted  from  each  of  the  miners  to  pay 
the  check  weighman  and  were  not  distributed  equally,  many  of  the 
miners  were  paying  more  than  others.  To  show  that  this  is  true,  I 
have  taken  tne  month  of  November,  1913,  under  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  when  a  check  weignman  was  emj^loyed  the 
whole  month  at  No.  2  slope.  Frank  Rosick  was  the  check  weighman, 
and  the  men  themselves  received  complaints  from  some  of  the  miners 
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that  they  were  not  being  treated  fairly  by  the  checkweighinan  in  his 
taking  off  of  weights.     I  had  the  mine  clerk  check  off  November 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  will  offer  this  in  evidence  and  have  it  marked 
as  an  exhibit,  No.  122. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  This  matter  was  taken  up  and  discussed,  and 
considerable  ill  feeling  existed  among  the  miners  as  a  consequence. 
Another  cause  of  complaint  among  the  miners,  the  check  weighman, 
under  the  rules  of  their  local  union,  was  entitled  to  all  cars  coming 
up  without  a  check  number.  lender  the  open  shop,  if  a  car  came  to 
the  top  without  a  check  number  on  it  to  designate  the  miner  to 
whom  the  car  belonged,  it  was  the  company  w^eighman^s  place  and 
duty  to  ascertain  from  the  eager  the  place  the  car  came  from  and  the 
miner  was  given  credit  for  the  car  of  coal.  Under  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  a  pit  committee  was  selected  from  the  miners  to 
take  up  all  grievances  with  the  pit  boss,  as  provided  for  in  their  con- 
tract. This  pit  committee,  I  am  told,  was  paid  by  the  local  union  for 
all  time  put  in  in  adjusting  differences  with  the  company,  and  scarcely 
a  day  passed  that  son:e  gnevance  was  not  brought  up  interfering  with 
the  operating  of  the  mines,  as  these  men  composmg  the  pit  com- 
mittee had  to  be  brought  to  the  top  on  company  time  and  at  any 
and  all  hours,  and  the  foreman  of  the  company  had  to  give  his  time 
to  adjusting  things  with  them. 

Prior  to  the  strike  the  company  let  a  contract  for  a  crosscut 
timnel  from  one  vein  to  intersect  another  vein.  No  price  was  put 
upon  this  work  by  the  company,  but  the  miners  were  asked  to  submit 
a  Did  for  doing  the  work.  The  contract  was  given  to  two  of  our  best 
miners  at  $5  per  foot,  price  submitted  by  them.  After  signing  up 
with  the  union  the  contract  was  renewed  at  the  same  price,  I  tninK 
October  15.  The  miners  worked  imtil  the  last  of  October  and  then 
made  a  demand  for  a  10  per  cent  increase  on  the  contract  price. 
This  I  refused  to  grant  them.  The  pit  committee  advised  the  dis- 
trict committee  and  the  district  committee  came  over  from  Florence, 
and  after  hearing  both  sides  told  the  men  having  the  contract  that 
they  accepted  the  $5  per  foot,  but  at  that  time  notified  me  if  the  men 
continued  to  work  that  the  10  per  cent  increase  would  have  to  be 
paid  from  that  time  on.  One  of  the  contractors  on  this  work  laid 
off  for  several  days 

Q.  Now,  to  make  this  clear,  the  price  had  been  agreed  upon  before 
the  general  contract  with  the  union? — A.  There  was  a  contract  with 
them  to  run  this  crosscut  before  there  was  any  contract  made,  and 
then  when  they  went  out  on  a  strike,  the  men  working  on  the  cross- 
cut went  out  on  a  strike  at  the  same  time.  When  I  signed  up  with 
the  union,  the  men  that  had  that  contract  when  we  closed  down  came 
to  me — it  was  after  they  signed — it  was  October  16 — and  they 
wanted  to  know  if  I  woula  go  ahead  with  that  work,  and  I  said,  *'At 
what  price  will  you  take  itr'  Thev  said  $5  a  foot — the  same  price; 
and  I  said,  **A11  right,  you  can  go  ahead  at  that  price,"  and  it  was  so 
understood. 

Q.  Then  after  that  they  demanded  a  raise? — A.  They  went  imtil 
the  last  of  the  month  when  they  stopped  and  came  in  and  demanded 
a  10  per  cent  increase  for  continuing  the  work  after  the  last  of  the 
month. 

Q.  Did  you  finally  grant  the  10  per  cent  raise? — A.  No,  I  did  not; 
and  they  aid  not  resume  the  work.    One  of  the  contractors  on  this 
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work  laid  off  for  several  days  and  hired  another  miner  in  his  place 
and  paid  him  $3  per  day,  yet,  according  to  my  contract  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  I  comd  not  pay  less  than  $3.45 
per  day  to  miners  doin^  imdergroimd  work. 

Q.  The  same  class  of  work  as  this?— A.  Exactly  so — imdergromid 
work,  $3.45. 

Q.  Was  the  man  this  fellow  employed  a  union  man  ? — ^A.  A  union 
man;  ves.  A  \mion  man  had  the  contract.  Prior  to  the  sig^iing  up 
with  tne  imion  the  company  was  having  an  upraise  for  an  an*  course 
made  and  paying  $1.50  per  yard — 50  cents  per  crossbar  and  75  cents 
per  ton  for  run  of  mine  coal;  after  signing  up,  the  10  per  cent  increase 
applied,  making  yardage  $1.65,  crossbars  55  cents,  and  the  coal  82  J 
cents  per  ton.  The  men  worked  for  a  short  time  at  this  price,  ana 
one  day  while  I  was  absent  came  out  m  direct  violation  of  their  con- 
tract, and  demanded  $2  per  yard  and  $1  for  each  crossbar.  The 
pit  committee  was  notified  of  the  men's  action  and  insisted  on  the 
men  returning  to  work.  The  men  very  reluctantly  went  back  to 
work,  but  from  that  time  on  did  not  average  two  nours  work  per 
day,  and  finally  the  company  had  to  take  them  out  of  the  place,  and 
the  air  course  was  not  finished,  and  is  not  finished  at  this  time. 
Under  the  old  price  miners  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  earned  as 
high  as  $186  per  month.  This  work  was  very  important,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  get  air  in  certain  parts  of  the  mine  before  we  would  be 
allowed  to  work  there.  William  Roden,  one  of  the  pit  committee, 
made  the  statement  that  *'  the  State  mine  inspector  had  given  instruc- 
tions for  this  work  to  be  done  before  that  part  of  the  mine  could  be 
worked,  and  they  intended  making  Bettis  pay  well  for  it." 

On  another  occasion  R.  A.  Newman,  one  of  the  pit  committee  at 
the  time,  stopped  the  engineer  and  others  living  in  Canon  City  from 
coming  to  work  on  nig^ht  shift,  and  told  them  the  mine  was  not  going 
to  run  that  night,  and  they  wanted  the  men  at  the  imion  meeting  to 
be  held  that  night,  as  they  were  going  to  take  two  men  in  the  xmion. 
This  caused  the  mine  to  close  down  For  that  night,  and  14  men  lost 
one  shift  work.  Had  any  particular  man  on  the  night  shift  been 
wanted  at  the  union  meetmg  that  night  Newman  coula  have  notified 
the  pit  boss,  and  he  could  have  arranged  for  another  man  to  take  his 
place.     During  the  big  snowstorm,  about  December  4 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Just  a  moment.  Did  that  damage  you  in  any 
way? 

The  Witness.  It  kept  us  from  getting  out  coal — we  lost  the  shift. 

During  the  big  snowstorm,  about  December  4,  when  the  tracks 
were  blocked  and  the  engine  could  not  get  to  the  mine,  we  did  not 
have  cars  on  track  at  the  mine  for  a  full  day's  hoist;  the  foreman 
instructed  the  miners  to  remain  in  or  go  in  the  mine  and  break  coal 
and  they  would  not  lose  any  time,  as  the  company  seldom  had  enough 
coal  broken  in  the  mine  at  one  time  for  a  good  day's  hoist.  William 
Roden,  one  of  the  pit  committee,  told  the  miners  they  could  not 
work  xinless  the  mine  hoisted  coal,  and  if  they  did  work  they  would 
be  fined  by  the  local  union  $2.50  each,  yet  there  was  plentjr  of  room 
in  the  miners*  chutes  to  hold  all  the  coal  they  would  break  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  we  believe  this  is  in  direct  violation  of  article  18  of 
the  agreement.  The  miners  were  forced  to  lose  a  day's  work  and 
the  company  a  good  day's  hoist  when  we  did  have  cars.  This  ctu*- 
tails  the  production  of  the  mine,  as  we  must  have  plenty  of  coal 
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broken  in  the  mine  to  get  the  maximum  results,  so  we  can  hoidt 
steadily  without  interruption. 

We  were  compelled  by  the  pit  committee  to  get  a  set  of  test  weights 
for  our  scales  at  a  cost  of  $60.  We  use  three  sets  of  tipple  scales;  one 
set  overweiriied  about  1  pound  on  every  500  pounds,  another  set 
overweighed  2  pounds  on  500  pounds,  and  the  third  set  were  very- 
accurate,  being  very  Uttle  variation;  yet  the  checkweighman  and  pit 
committee  kept  continually  kicking  about  the  weights  until  we  were 
forced  to  ^et  new  test  weights,  and  after  getting  them  the  scales  were 
O.  K.'d  without  any  change  being  made.  On  account  of  the  check- 
weighman not  allowing  enough  weight  deducted  for  slate  and  rock 
we  paid  the  miners  for  about  3  per  cent  more  coal  than  we  got.  We 
could  get  no  reUef  or  satisfaction  from  the  pit  committee  on  this 
excess  rock  and  slate,  so  finally  we  had  the  rock  and  slate  picked  from 
the  bins  and  cars  and  put  in  a  pile  to  itself,  and  the  morning  after  the 
day's  hoist  we  would  pay  a  teamster  to  haul  it  to  the  wagon  scales 
and  weigh  it,  and  we  would  pro  rate  it  on  the  weigh  sheet  for  that  day. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Who  paid  for  that? 

The  Witness.  The  company. 

At  another  time  George  Gould,  president  of  the  local  union  and 
one  of  the  checkweiglimen,  attackea  John  Parko,  the  company  eager, 
wHle  Parko  was  on  duty  and  while  he  was  taking  the  men  down  on  the 
cage  for  their  day^s  worK.  In  the  encounter  Parko  received  two  black 
eyes  and  Gould  was  choked  almost  into  insensibiUty,  so  that  he  was 
not  able  to  continue  work  and  had  to  go  home,  (jould  was  not  an 
employee  of  the  company,  being  employed  by  the  miners  as  check- 
weighman and  had  no  business  at  the  mouth  of  the  slope  or  of  inter- 
fering with  the  company  employees,  but  he  persisted  m  doing  so  at 
aU  times  and  was  the  prime  mover  of  aU  things  done  detrimental  t^ 
the  company.  The  time  he  attacked  my  eager  was  the  mornitig 
following  one  of  their  meetings  at  which  rarko  had  been  taken  on 
the  pit  committee 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  all  this  as  hearsay;  did  you  personally 
see  this  ? 

The  Witness.  I  didn't  personally  witness  this  encounter,  but  I 
was  there  a  few  minutes  after  it  happened,  and  all  of  the  miners  were 
there,  and  my  pit  boss  was  there,  and  no  one  ever  denied  it. 

Mr.  NoRTHOUTT.  There  was  a  pit  boss  who  had  just  been  in  the  pit  ? 

The  Witness.  The  checkweienman — I  saw  the  caeer  that  had  lu^t 
been  in  the  fight.  . 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  on  him? — A.  I  am  going  to  show  you. 
Gould  was  not  an  employee  of  the  company,  being  employed  by  the 
miners  as  checkweighman,  and  had  no  business  at  the  mouth  of  the 
slope  or  of  interfering  with  the  company  employees,  but  he  persisted 
in  doing  so  at  all  times  and  was  the  prime  mover  of  all  things  done 
detrimental  to  the  company.  The  time  he  attacked  my  eager  ^as 
the  morning  following  one  oi  their  meetings,  at  which  Parko  had  been 
taken  off  the  pit  committee,  and  I  am  told  the  trouble  started  at  their 
meeting  the  previous  night.  I  made  complaint  to  the  mine  com- 
mittee regarmng  the  fight  and  asked  them  to  remove  Gould,  as  I 
would  not  have  him  working  on  the  property,  as  he  was  continually 
making  trouble.  They  told  me  I  was  right  and  they  would  see  that 
Gould  was  discharged  and  dismissed  from  the  union.  Nothing  was 
ever  done  and  Gould  is  still  president  of  their  local.     At  other  times 
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some  of  our  men  would  get  drunk  and  be  off  for  several  days  at  a  time 
without  notifying  the  company,  and  when  they  returned  for  work 
would  claim  that  they  had  been  sick,  and  we  were  forced  to  give  them 
their  old  places  back.  One  notable  case  was  John  Montoya,  and  he 
made  a  practice  of  doing  this,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  the  top 
foreman  that  he  could  not  discharffe  him,  ajid  he  spoke  truthfully, 
for  he  could  not  discharge  him.  The  comparative  statement  shows 
we  had  a  big  list  of  company  men  in  proportion  to  the  miners,  larger 
tht^i  in  the  historjr  of  the  nune.  The  mine  was  better  equipped  with 
new  and  larger  hoists  to  get  out  a  bigger  production,  yet  we  got  out 
less.  The  miners  would  not  work  on  an  average  of  four  hours  per 
day,  and  the  whole  force  under  union  control  worked  in  a  lazy, 
inefficient  way  and  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
union  would  uphold  them  and  that  they  would  get  paid  for  doing 
nothing.  Some  of  our  top  men  boasted  that  no  matter  how  they 
worked  they  could  not  be  fired.  We  were  operating  two  hoists  from 
two  slopes,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  each  hoist  should  have 
averaged  150  tons  in  one  8-hour  shift,  or  over  300  tons  from  both 
hoists,  yet  the  tonnage  barely  reached  200  tons  daily  from  both  hoists. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  this  contract,  did  you  not  have  the  right  to 
discharge  them  ? 

The  Witness.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  The  contract  so  provides 

The  Witness.  I  make  mention  of  that  in  here. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  At  this  point  I  wish  again  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hearsay 
scattered  through  this  statement. 

A.  (Continuing.)  To  get  out  a  larger  tonnage  and  give  the  excessive 
number  of  miners  a  chance  to  make  wages  and  be  satisfied,  we  put 
on  a  night  shift,  alternating  from  one  slope  to  another,  but  the  local 
imion  even  went  so  far  as  to  take  a  vote  not  to  allow  us  to  have  a 
night  shift;  while  the  mine  committee  did  not  serve  us  with  this 
notice,  the  miners  kept  breaking  less  coal,  so  we  finally  had  to  aban- 
don the  ni^ht  shift,  as  we  were  scarcely  getting  enough  coal  to  keep 
the  day  shift  going.  There  was  some  complaint  from  the  mine  com- 
mittee about  us  rumishing  coal  to  the  Arkansas  Valley  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Co.  because  the  power  company  furnished  the  mines 
of  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.  with  power.  I  asked  tbem  how 
they  expected  the  Gorge  Mine  to  operate  if  I  did  not  furnish  them 
fuel,  as  we  got  all  our  power  from  them. 

I  also  was  given  to  understand  that  I  could  not  furnish  any  other 
operator  with  coal  not  under  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

None  of  our  men  were  m  sympathy  with  the  strike  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  75  per  cent  of  them  are  not  in  sympathy  with  it  now. 
They  are  kept  from  going  to  work  through  fear  and  intimidation, 
with  threats  made  agamst  their  lives  and  their  families'  lives.  Frank 
Kopish,  one  of  the  strikers  from  our  mine,  has  stated  repeatedly 
'*that  he  was  a  married  man,  with  a  wife  and  five  children*' 

Chairman  Foster.  Don't  use  those  words;  not  necessary  to  swear. 

The  Witness.  All  right;  that  is  what  ne  said  to  rre — ''if  any 

went  to  work  at  the  Gorge  Mine,  he  would  shoot  him."    John 

Yletz,  another  of  our  striking  miners,  has  intimidated  the  men  and 
teamsters  hauling  coal  from  the  mine.    George  Gould,  president  of 
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their  iinion,  has  threatened  and  mtimidated  the  men  and  whipped 
ihem  into  obedience  to  his  will.     I  have 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  I  object  to  that. 

The  Witness.  Well 

Mr.  NoRTHCLTT.  Did  you  see  this  yourself? 

The  Witness.  No;  but  I  have  been  told  that.  I  have  met  and 
talked  with  some  of  my  best  mmers,  and  they  have  told  me  they 
would  like  to  be  back  m  the  Gorge  to  work  under  old  conditions, 
and  they  would  some  day,  but  could  not  now  for  fear  of  their  lives. 
They  even  told  me  that  it  was  dangerous  to  be  seen  talking  with 
any  official  of  my  company. 

During  the  short  reign  of  the  union  at  my  mine  there  was  continual 
dissension  and  ill  feefin^  in  their  own  ranks.  During  that  short 
time  they  had  seven  different  pit  committees  and  not  one  of  the 
original  three  committeemen  was  on  the  last  committee.  Tim 
McKelvey,  one  of  their  committeemen,  at  one  time  stated  that  he 
did  not  want  to  be  on  the  damn  committee,  as  they  did  not  know 
what  they  wanted  and  everybody  wanted  to  run  it.  For  their  leaders 
and  committeemen  they  selected  the  most  unreasonable  men  and 
men  that  wore  comparatively  new  men  in  our  mine  and  knew  very 
little  about  local  conditions.  I  am  told  they  made  an  effort  to 
select  some  of  the  old  miners,  but  the  good  men  did  not  care  to  mix 
with  their  committees  and  would  not  serve. 

To  show  the  character  of  some  of  the  men  that  dominated  things 
at  our  mine  and  the  men  we  were  asked  to  turn  over  our  mine  and 
business  to  and  let  them  run  it,  I  will  tell  you  how  some  of  them  are 
employed  at  present,  and  in  a  county  whore  the  sheriff  is  very  friendly 
to  them. 

George  Gould,  president  of  their  local  union,  is  in  jail  at  Canon 
City,  put  there  by  the  military  authorities  for  intimidation.  William 
Roden,  a  committeeman  on  the  last  committee,  and  his  wife,  are  in 
fail  for  selling  liquor  in  a  dry  te^ritor^^ 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  object  to  that  as  hearsay.  George  Gould  was 
released  just  last  Saturday  and  William  Roden  and  nis  wife  were 
released  a  week  ago  Monday. 

Again  I  think  we  ought  to  object  to  the  incorporation  of  whole- 
sale hearsay  testimony.  The  best  evidence  of  tne  charges  against 
these  men  would  be  as  indicated  on  different  occasions  here,  the 
information  filed  against  them  or  the  charges  made  by  the  military 
authorities. 

The  Witness.  The  case  against  William  Roden  and  his  wife — 
they  were  convicted,  sentenced,  and  have  served  their  time  and 
are  out. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  John  Yletz  was  serving  a  jail  sentence  for 
the  same  offense  as  Roden. 

Roy  Baker,  a  man  Gould  forced  our  pit  boss  to  give  employment 
to,  is  in  jail  at  the  present  time  in  default  of  bail  for  burglarizing  one 
of  the  union  men^s  homes. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  suggest  that  the  language  of  the  witness  ought  at 
least  to  be  for  *'  alleged"'  burglarizing. 

The  WrrNESS.  All  right. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Unless  they  can  show  a  court  record  indicating • 

Mr.  Northcutt.  If  he  were  convicted 
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The  Witness.  That  is  waiting  to  be  heard. 
•  Mr.  XoRTHCUTT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mere  charge  of  a  crime 
against  a  party  is  not  admissible  as  evidence,  because  innocent  people 
are  sometimes  charged.  Under  our  statute  you  can  show  that  a  man 
has  been  convicted,  but,  otherwise,  not,  and  I  am  willing  to  accede 
that  the  mere  statement  that  a  man  is  charged,  or  that  a  statement 
that  a  man  is  merely  charged,  may  be  eUminated. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Instruct  him  not  to  mention  it. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Mr.  Witness,  you  may  tell  those  who  have  been 
convicted,  but  those  that  are  merely  charged,  eliminate. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  trying  to  discredit  any  of  them  at  all, 
because  some  of  these  men  have  worked  for  me  through  three  or  four 
or  five  years;  but  that  is  the  kind  of  men  thev  are;  and  I  am  simply 
trying  to  show  to  this  committee  the  kind  oi  men  that  has  been  on 
our  pit  committee,  and  we  have  had  to  deal  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  You  know  their  reputation  ? — A.  I  know  their  reputation. 

Q.  Bad  for  peace  and  good  order?— A.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object,  that  the  witness  has  not  Qualified  as  yet. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  thinks  that  ought  to  oe  stricken  out 
as  not  competent. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Proceed.  Anything  those  parties  told  you,  you 
may  tell.     Anything  the  mine  committee  told  you 

The  Witness.  I  was  told  by  the  mine  committee  and  George  Gould, 
the  union  was  after  the  big  coal  companies,  namely,  the  Victor- 
American,  the  C.  F.  &  I.,  ana  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.,  and  did 
not  want  to  make  the  small  operators  any  trouble.  I  asked  why  they 
were  so  exacting  with  us  and  the  other  small  companies  which  had 
signed  up  with  them,  and  why  they  did  not  make  conditions  satisfac- 
tory so  we  could  say  we  liked  worldng  under  their  union  and  adver- 
tise the  fact  and  help  them  get  lined  up  with  the  big  operators.  Just 
after  our  men  came  out  and  before  they  removed  irora  camp,  one  of 
our  men,  Tony  Zuponicks,  asserted  that  he  was  going  to  Chandler  to 
work.  John  iletz,  John  Montoya,  and  Frank  Kopish  got  a  rope 
and  told  him  they  would  hang  him  if  he  did.  He  got  away  from  them 
and  they  chased  him  about  a  Quarter  of  a  mile,  and  by  firing  a  revolver 
over  his  head  and  making  aire  threats  against  his  life  made  him 
promise  not  to  go  to  Chandler. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Is  this  hearsay  ? 

The  Witness.  This  I  saw  done  myself.  I  was  out  there  the  morn- 
ing they  went  out.  I  saw  them  running  him  down  through  the  field — 
these  same  men.  This  man  we  had  to  protect  in  the  boarding  house 
for  several  days,  until  he  got  away.  While  we  were  operating  under 
the  union,  a  report  was  sent  in  to  tne  State  humane  ofiice  that  we  were 
mistreating  the  mules  and  borros  in  the  mine.  This  report  was 
signed  by  George  Gould,  president  of  the  local  union  and  checkweigh- 
man  for  the  men,  and  Charles  Logan,  a  company  driver.  An  officer 
from  Denver  came  down  to  investigate,  and  he  reported  that  every- 
thing was  in  good  shape,  and  that  the  men  sending  in  the  report 
shoiud  be  made  to  pay  the  expense  of  his  trip  from  Denver.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  foreman  to  get  the  men  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
company  and  the  mining  laws. 
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Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Witness.  Who  paid  the 
expenses  of  this  inspection  of  your  mules  ? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know.     I  never  did. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Don't  you  usually  have  to  pay  for  inspection  ? 

The  Witness.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  never  been  presented 
with  any  bill. 

Mr.  Herrington.  It  is  sustained  by  charity. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  thought  they  chained  a  fee.  It  is  not  like  the 
inspection  of  cattle  and  horses. 

Mr.  Herrington.  No. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Go  ahead. 

The  Witness  (continuing).  One  flagrant  violation  was  the  miners 
shooting  on  the  solid. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Is  that  against  the  present  law? 

The  Witness.  Wait  a  minute.  The  price  paid  the  miners  for 
miniiig  the  coal  was  for  mining  it,  and  no  shooting  on  the  solid  was 
allow^  and  rules  to  this  effect  were  posted  at  the  mine,  yet  the 
second  day  after  signing  up  the  shot  lirer  passed  up  24  shots  that 
were  placed  on  the  soUd,  and  some  of  the  miners  violated  this  rule 
everv  day.  William  Roden,  one  of  the  committeemen,  was  discharged 
by  tne  company  just  before  signing  up  with  the  union  for  this  offense. 
Iney  compelled  me  to  create  new  places,  entirely  unnecessary  at  a 
small  mine.  For  instance,  one  man  formerly  tooK  care  of  the  pump 
at  night,  which  was  about  two  hours*  work,  and  did  the  watching, 
and  one  of  the  underground  foremen  acted  as  fire  boss  and  run  the 
mine  in  the  morning  before  the  men  went  in.  But  under  the  union, 
I  had  to  get  a  separate  man  for  each  place  — pump  man,  watchman, 
fire  boss,  and  shot  fireman,  which  more  than  doubled  the  expense  on 
this  work  alone.  They  insisted  on  specializing  on  every  place  about 
the  mine  and  did  not  allow  an  employee  to  do  but  one  particular  thing 
if  it  required  but  one  hour  each  day  to  do  it.  Another  violation: 
In  case  of  strike,  their  call  says  that  the  mine  in  which  the  walkout 
occurs  may  retain  an  engineer,  pump  man,  timber  man,  and  so  forth, 
and  enough  men  to  keep  the  mine  up,  but  when  they  went  out  at  my 
mine  they  took  the  engineer,  timber  man,  and  so  forth,  with  them, 
and  I  have  knowledge  that  these  men  were  told  not  to  go  to  work^ 
The  Royal  Gorge  mine  had  no  delegate  at  the  Trinidad  convention, 
and  the  men  working  at  the  Gorge  mine  were  contented  and  satisfied 
had  they  been  left  alone.  They  have  told  me  time  and  again  that 
four  or  five  men  were  causing  the  trouble,  and  these  four  or  five  men 
were  not  old  employees  of  the  company.  Months  before  the  strike 
was  called,  I  talked  with  my  men  time  and  again,  and  they  assured 
me  that  they  were  satisfied  and  never  wanted  to  strike,  nor  did  not 
care  to  join  any  union  unless  they  had  to.  I  am  informed  that  the 
scale  we  signed  up  under  is  from  5  to  25  per  cent  higher  than  the 
Wyoming  scale,  and  I  was  also  told  by  the  district  organizers  that  all 
contracts  signed  up  in  Colorado  were  the  same,  whde  now  I  have 
information  that  the  contract  I  signed  is  different  from  some  signed 
in  the  southern  fields.  In  reference  to  the  store  at  my  mine  and  the 
boarding  house,  at  no  time  were  the  men  compelled  to  trade  at  the 
store  at  the  mine  or  board  at  the  boarding  house.  The  store  is 
operated  by  the  J.  S.  Hudson  Stores  Co.,  and  is  independent  of  the 
coal  company,  paying  the  coal  company  a  monthly  rental  on  the 
store  buildings  ana  not  a  percentage  on  the  sales.     We  have  24  houses 
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at  the  mine,  and  over  50  per  cent  of  the  employees  live  in  Canon  City, 
or  on  small  fruit  ranches,  and  very  few  of  these  m^i  do  an^  trading 
at  the  store.  The  store  management  discouraged  the  dehveiing  of 
goods  into  town,  as  he  claimea  the  distance  was  too  great  and  the 
employees  too  widdy  scattered  to  make  it  profitable.  I  can  show 
you  men  that  have  worked  at  the  Gorge  mine  for  two  years  that  have 
not  purchased  to  exceed  $2  per  month  from  the  store,  and  a  good 

f>ercentage  of  them  did  not  spend  a  penny  at  the  store.  They  were 
ree  to  buy  their  goods  where  they  pleased.  The  store  business  at 
the  mine  is  very  small,  and  the  store  was  put  there  for  the  convenience 
of  the  employees  hving  in  the  camp.  For  years  the  mine  was  operated 
without  a  store  at  the  camp,  and  it  was  at  the  earnest  soUcitation  of 
the  emplovees  Hving  at  the  camp  that  I  got  some  one  to  put  in  a 
small  stock  of  goods  there.  I  wiQ  mention  here  that  at  one  time  the 
local  union  tooK  a  vote  at  one  of  their  meetings  to  boycott  the  store, 
and  I  am  told — and  this  is  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  union  that 
was  present  there  at  the  time,  and  gave  us  the  number  of  the  vote — 
that  it  lost  by  a  vote  of  26  to  34,  and  the  34, 1  beUeve,  represented  the 
employees  Hving  at  the  camp.  The  same  condition  exists  in  regard 
to  the  boarding  house.  There  has  never  really  been  a  company 
boarding  house  at  the  mine.  Prior  to  the  strike  an  Austrian  family 
occupied  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  camp,  paying  a  monthly 
rental  for  same,  and  the  husband  worked  in  the  mine  mining  coal  on 
a  tonnage  basis.  The  wife  kept  a  few  boarders,  while  some  of  the 
other  pnvate  f amiHes  kept  a  few  boarders,  and  some  of  the  single  men 
occupied  company  houses  and  bached.  There  are  so  many  disad- 
vantages in  meeting  the  demands  and  exactions  of  the  union  as 
interpreted  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  so  many 
abuses  while  we  were  trying  to  operate  xmder  them,  that  to  enumerate 
all  of  them  would  be  an  almost  endless  task,  unless  I  had  kept  a 
record  of  all  and  could  tell  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened. 
It  is  very  hard  to  get  the  ordinary  miner  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
company  and  the  laws  of  the  State  even  under  ordinary  conditions, 
and  almost  impossible  to  get  them  to  under  the  union.  As  for 
increases,  when  you  grant  them  they  are  satisfied  for  a  while,  but 
within  a  short  time  they  want  more,  until  it  becomes  intolerable  and 
unreasonable.  Formerly  all  dead  work,  such  as  cleaning  rock  falls, 
timbering,  and  so  forth,  was  included  and  paid  for  in  tie  tonnage 
paid  on  tne  coaJ,  and  was  so  understood  by  all  the  miners.  Under  the 
union  we  have  had  to  pay  for  all  this  work  in  addition  to  paying  for 
it  on  the  tonnage  rate  and  a  10  per  cent  increase  on  tonnage  rates. 
We  formerly  paid  $1.50  per  yara  for  entry  work,  and  good  miners 
made  good  money  at  this  price,  which  included  timbering,  and  so 
forth.  The  miners  had  succeeded  in  getting  this  yardage  up  to  $2.50 
per  yard  and  extra  for  timbering,  and  when  we  signed  up  we  were 
compelled  to  add  10  per  cent  to  this  price.  We  have  one  vein  of  coal 
5  feet,  with  about  6  to  8  inches  of  bone  in  it;  we  used  to  pay  80  cents 
per  ton  for  run  of  mine  for  mining  this  coal,  and  I  raised  tne  price  of 
mining  to  90  cents  per  ton  run  of  mine,  providing  the  miners  would 
pick  the  bone  out  oi  it.  After  signing  up  I  paid  99  cents  per  ton  for 
run  of  mine  for  this  vein  and  the  miners  did  not  take  any  of  the  bone 
out  of  it.  When  I  took  it  up  with  the  mine  committee  they  would  not 
allow  us  to  go  back  to  the  80-cent  rate  with  a  10  per  cent  increase, 
and  the  miners  were  not  compelled  to  take  out  the  bone.    Another 
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disadvantage  was  the  check-off  and  waiting  list.  In  their  check-off 
we  had  to  keep  out  all  dues,  fines,  and  so  forth,  for  the  union,  before 
any  of  the  deauctions  were  made,  and  sometimes  the  entire  list  was 
not  turned  in  to  the  mine  office  until  the  last  of  the  month.  The 
waiting  list  was  inaugurated  just  before  we  closed  down.  We  were 
told  the  checkweighman  woiud  keep  a  list  of  all  men  applying  for 
work,  and  the  first  vacancy,  the  first  applicant  on  the  list  would  nave 
to  be  placed,  and  this  would  be  irrespective  of  his  ability  to  fill  the 
)lace.  They  will  tell  you  that  this  appUes  only  to  competent  men 
addressing  Mr.  Byrnes] — I  think  this  will  answer  your  question  of  a 
'.  ittle  while  ago — but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  had  to  put  the  man 
to  work  and  prove  his  incompetency,  which  is  a  hard  matter  to  do 
with  some  of  their  pit  committees. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  You  called  attention — that  was  answered  a  while 
ago,  that  was  in  regard  to  your  ability  to  discharge  a  man  under  your 
contract. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  asked  him  if  you  couldn't  discharge  a  man  if  you 
wanted  to. 

The  Wftness.  It  was  in  the  contract  that  you  can,  but  you  can't. 
I  wiU  come  to  that  later  on,  too.  The  same  applies  to  discnargiog  an 
employee*  in  their  contract  they  say  they  do  not  abridge  this  right, 
but  they  do.  I  know  from  personal  experience  you  must  prove  to  the 
pit  committee  that  the  man  deserved  discharging,  and  if  they  do  not 
see  it  that  way,  which  they  often  do  not,  the  man  remains  at  work, 
with  the  knowledge  that  you  can  not  discharge  him.  In  addition  to 
the  contract  you  sign,  the  local  union  imposes-rules  and  regulations  on 
you  which  you  must  abide  by,  or  have  trouble 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  (interrupting):  Right  there:  Why  do  you  have  to, 
when  the  contract  under  which  you  work  says  you  can  dischai^e 
them? 

The  WriNESs.  Because  when  they  bring  up  these  conditions,  if  you 
don't  grant  that,  and  give  that  to  them,  they  will  walk  out  on  you. 
It  is  up  to  you  to  grant  that,  or  they  will  walk  out. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  ever  done  it — have  you  ever  discharged  a 
man  who  had  done  it,  or  did  you  think  it  would  he  the  result  ? 

The  Witness.  Wait  until  I  get  through  and  you  will  find  it  was  a 
reality. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Go  on,  then.     I  didn't  want  to  interrupt  you. 

The  Witness  (continuing).  And  about  the  only  rights  you  have 
imder  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  to  pay  the  men  what 
they  ask,  dig  up  the  money  to  do  it,  and  find  a  market  for  what  little 
coal  they  produce.  I  want  to  say  again  at  the  time  my  men  were 
first  called  out,  September  28,  1913,  a  maiority  of  them  told  me  they 
did  not  wunt  to  strike  and  that  I  had  made  more  than  a  fair  proposi- 
tion to  the  union,  and  they  should  allow  them  to  remain  at  work;  but 
they  were  ordered  out  by  tne  district  organizer,  and  they  felt  that  they 
had  to  obey  their  orders.  They  asserted  they  were  satisfied  with  their 
wages,  and  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  company.  Art  Leroy,  Frank 
Kopish,  Tony  Ademic,  Florine  Adamic,  Jomi  Rice,  John  Parko,  and 
other  employees  told  me  they  had  to  quit  work  or  their  houses  would 
be  blown  up  and  they  would,  be  killed;  they  said  it  was  the  orders  of 
the  union,  but  would  not  give  me  any  names  of  the  parties  making  the 
threat.  Prior  to  their  coming  out  a  discharge  of  some  10  poimds  of 
dynamite  was  exploded  on  the  hill  just  across  the  property  une  to  the 
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€ast,  at  about  8.30  o^clock  p.  m.  This  was  done,  we  presume,  as  an 
intimidation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  don^t  know  that.  You  don't  know  who  dis- 
charged that. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  who  done  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  think  you  ought  to  strike  that  out,  Mr.  Stenog- 
rapher. 

The  Witness.  Under  the  open-shop  plan  $1  per  month  was  de- 
ducted from  each  miner  for  tne  blacksmith  fund,  for  the  company 
blacksmith  to  keep  the  miners'  picks  and  drills  sharpened  and  tools 
repaired  without  any  other  cost  to  the  miner.  Under  the-  open  shop, 
the  blacksmith  received  $3  for  eight  hours'  work.  In  tne  union 
contract  the  blacksmith's  wages  were  increased  to  $3.90  for  eight 
hours'  work,  and  the  amount  deducted  from  each  miner  for  the  black- 
smith was  decreased  from  $1  to  40  cents  per  month  each  miner,  and  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  miners  employed  under  the  union  it 
was  nece^ary  to  have  a  blacksmith  helper  to  keep  the  work  up.  Now, 
in  conclusion,  I  will  explain  the  circumstances  which  was  the  cause  of 
George  Gould,  president  of  the  local  union,  calling  out  the  men  at  the 
Gorge  mine  on  December  22,  without  authoiity  and  in  direct  violation 
of  their  contract. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Just  a  moment.  This  I  state  because  the  con- 
tract shows  it — I  think  it  will  bear  out  my  recollection — that  if  a 
difficulty  arises  between  the  parties  it  is  adjusted,  if  possible,  between 
the  individual  involved  and  tne  foreman. 

The  Witness.  Excuse  me,  I  have  got  that  in  there. 

Mr.  NoRTHCTJTT.  Havc  you  got  that  in  there  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Go  ahead. 

The  Witness.  Willie  Kinsman  is  a  boy,  between  16  and  19  years 
of  age,  and  I  think  has  Uved  in  Canon  CAty  all  his  life.  He  is  low  in 
stature^  slow  in  movement,  and  an  excessive  pipe  smoker.  He  has 
worked  at  the  Gorge  mine  at  different  times.  Some  jrears  ago  he  was 
employed  as  a  slate  picker  at  $1  per  day  and  last  winter  worked  at 
the  name  at  $1.50  per  day.  He  was  not  a  satisfactory  employee,  as 
he  was  not  dependable  and  never  worked  long  at  a  time,  always 
quitting  of  his  own  accord  without  any  notice  to  the  company. 
While  we  were  working  under  the  xmion  and  at  a  time  when  I  was 
absent  from  Canon  City  he  applied  to  the  top  foreman  for  work. 
On  this  particular  morning  one  of  the  regular  men  did  not  show  up 
for  work  and  wo  were  short-handed  and  the  top  foreman  put  Kins- 
man to  work  and  told  him  this:  '* Billy,  I  can  use  you  to-day,  as 
one  of  our  regular  men  is  not  out,  but  it  may  only  be  for  one  day, 
as  the  old  man  will  be  put  on  as  soon  as  he  returns  for  work,  and 
then  we  will  have  no  place  for  you.''  Now,  I  have  taken  this  up. 
You  might  say  it  is  hearsay.  I  took  this  up  with  Kinsman  himseff, 
and  he  gave  me  the  same  words  that  that  is  what  he  was  told,  that 
he  was  only  put  on  temporarily  and  did  not  expect  to  work.  Kins- 
man said  this  was  all  right  with  him,  and  went  to  work  and  was 
kept  to  work  for  three  days,  or  imtil  the  old  man  returned,  and  we 
had  no  place  for  him.  The  company  settled  with  Kinsman  for  the 
work  he  had  done,  at  the  rate  of  $2.65  per  day,  the  regular  union 
schedule  for  men.  After  Kinsman  was  laid  off  Gould,  the  president 
of  the  local  imion,  took  up  his  case  and  demanded  of  the  foreman  that 
young  Kinsman  be  put  to  work.     The  foreman  explained  that  he  had 
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no  place  for  him,  and  he  was  told  he  would  have  to  use  him  anjrway. 
Jn  the  meantime  I  had  retiirned,  and  the  case  was  explained  to  me, 
and  I  instructed  the  foreman  if  he  did  not  have  work  for  the  boy  not 
to  put  him  to  work.  Right  at  this  time  I  had  to  make  a  business 
trip  to  Nevada,  leaving  on  Wednesday  night,  December  17,  and 
returning  to  Canon  City  the  following  Sunday  morning.  I  had 
instructed  the  mine  office  that  I  would  be  in  my  office  the  following 
Tuesday  morning  if  anything  came  up  which  required  my  attention. 
I  also  talked  over  tlie  phone  with  Mr.  Isherwood  at  Florence,  one  of 
the  district  committee,  early  Wednesdav  morning,  and  told  him  I 
would  be  in  mv  office  until  1  o'clock  of  tnat  day,  and  if  he  or  any  of 
the  others  of  the  board  had  anything  to  take  up  with  me,  to  call  me 
up  by  phone  before  that  time,  as  I  was  going  to  Nevada  and  did  not 
expect  to  get  ba(^k  imtil  Monday  evening  of  the  following  week.  He 
said  Mr.  Robb  was  in  Denver  and  wanted  to  talk  witli  me,  and  that 
he  would  notify  Robb  to  call  me  up.  No  one  called  me  up,  and  I 
presumed  that  things  could  run  smoothly  for  at  least  a  few  days,  or 
imtil  my  return.  I  rushed  my  business  in  Nevada  and  arrived  in 
Canon  City  on  Simday  morning,  but  no  one  except  the  bookkeeper 
at  the  mine  knew  of  my  return.  On  Monday  a.  m.,  De<5ember  22, 
the  day  after  my  return,  the  men. were  called  out  on  strike  by  George 
Gould,  president  of  the  local  union,  acting  under  orders,  so  he  said, 
of  the  district  board.  I  was  not  present  at  the  mine  early  Monday 
morning,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  none  of  the  union  men  or  officials 
knew  I  was  in  Canon  City.  I  am  told  the  morning  the  men  were 
ordered  out  that  some  15  of  the  miners  were  reluctant  to  come  out 
until  Gould  said,  **Come  on,  you  yellow-legged *' 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  told  you  that? 

The  Witness.  The    pit    boss   himself    and    the    other   men — the 
miners  —  the  eager  was  one. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Men  who  were  in  the  union  ? 

The  Witness.  One  of  them  is. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Give  his  name. 

The  Witness.  John  Barko. 

The  Witness.  Until  Gould  said  **Come  on,  you  yellow  legged 

of or  I  will  kill  you  myself."     Now,  the  district  board 

had  not  conferred  with  me  over  the  Kinsman  case  at  all  before  ray 
leaving  for  Nevada,  when  I  e^lained  I  would  be  absent  for  a  few 
days,  but  would  be  in  my  office  Wednesday  about  1  o'clock.  They  had 
never  conferred  with  me  since  the  strike  or  made  any  efforts  to  learn 
the  true  facts  in  the  case,  or  adjust  the  trouble  so  the  men  could  go 
back  to  work.  On  December  the  23d  the  mine  committee  waited  on 
me  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  pay  the  miners  for  the  coal  broken 
in  their  rooms  at  the  time  they  came  out,  and  I  told  them  they  could 
have  gone  in  on  Monday,  or  allowed  the  drivers  and  company  men 
to  have  worked  on  that  day  and  had  all  their  coal  hoisted  and  weighed 
and  received  pay  for  same,  or  if  the  men  would  go  back  to  their  pfikces 
and  hoist  and  weigh  the  coal  they  would  get  paid  for  it,  otherwise 
they  would  not.  A  few  of  the  miners  have  smce  come  back  and  taken 
their  old  places  and  their  coal  was  hoisted  and  paid  for.  They  com- 
pelled all  drivers  and  pumpmen,  timberman,  and  engineer,  and 
watchman  to  come  out,  leavmg  no  men  to  keep  the  mine  in  shape, 
and  as  a  consequence  some  of  the  places  caved,  and  part  of  the  coal 
that  was  broken  was  a  loss  to  the  company  and  the  miners  that 
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mined  it.     They  asserted  that  the  coal  was  better  in  the  mine  than  in 
the  market.     Part  of  article  No.  2  in  their  contract  says: 

In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  in  any  mine  through  failure  to  agree  between 
the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  laborer,  the  pit  committee  and  nit  boss  are  em- 
powered to  adjust  it.  In  case  of  their  disagreement  it  shall  be  referrea  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  subdistrict  officers;  if  they  fail  to  reach  an  agreement  it  shall  be 
referred  to  the  maoagement  of  the  company  and  the  district  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  or  such  person  as  he  may  designate  to  represent  him,  for 
adjustment,  and  in  all  cases  the  mme,  miners,  mine  laborers,  and  parties  involved 
must  continue  work  pending  an  investigation  and  adjustment,  until  a  final  decision  is 
reached  in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 

I  have  never  objected  to  unionism,  have  always  been  in  favor  of  it; 
neverquestioned  applicants  for  work  as  to  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
union  or  not;  beheve  in  it  now,  but  to  be  successful  it  must  be  mu- 
tually desired  by  both  sides.  If  unionism  as  practiced  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  is  unionism,  I  want  no  more  of  it.  Never 
again  would  I  try  to  operate  a  coal  mine  imder  them.  I  would  far 
rather  close  my  property  down.  It  means  practically  the  turning 
over  to  them  oi  my  business  and  property  to  do  with  as  they  please, 
and  no  mine  can  be  operated  profitably  or  economically  under  condi- 
tions as  they  existed  at  the  Royal  Gorge  mine  the  short  time  I  was 
signed  up  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

MT.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  offcr  this  list  of  questions  and  answers. 
Technically  speaMnfi;,  it  might  be  said  that  this  is  all  absorbed  in 
that  contract,  and  tnerefore  not  admissible.  If  they  want  to  object 
to  it  on  that  groimd,  it  is  well  taken. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  What  is  this  list  of  questions  and  answers,  Mr.  Bettis  ?-yA.  That 
was  a  list  of  questions  that  I  asked  the  district  organizers  prior  to  my 
signing  a  contract,  and  was  what  I  would  have  to  comply  with  if  I 
signed  up. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  were  these  penciled  answers  ? — ^A.  Mine. 

Q.  Where  was  the  typewritten  questioning  done  ? — ^A.  In  my  office 
in  Canon  City. 

Q.  And  you  wrote  in  the  answers? — ^A.  I  read  the  questions  off 
and  answered  them,  and  they  have  an  exact  copy  of  it  made  by  me, 
and  Mr.  Robb  and  Mr.  Batley  has  it.  I  handed  them  one  at  the  same 
time. 

Q.  And  you  said  you  made  the  questions  and  answers  ? — ^A.  I  wrote 
the  answers  as  they  answered  them. 

Q.  Who  answered  ? — A.  Mr.  Robb  and  Mr.  Batley  jointly. 

Q.  What  authority  did  they  have  to  answer  the  questions  ? — ^A.  I 
presume  the  same  authority  that  they  had  to  make  that  contract. 
Thtj  brought  the  contract  and  made  it  with  me. 

Q.  Did  they  make  that  contract  or  was  the  contract  signed  b^ 
officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  ? — ^A.  The  contract  is 
signed  by  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  but 
they  acted  as  the  agents  for  them,  and  so  represented  there,  and  wefe 
doing  business  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  that  district. 

Q.  They  didn't  sign  the  contract,  did  they? — ^A.  No;  they  answered 
these  ouestions,  which  pertained  to  my  signing  the  contract. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Was  that  before  the  contract 

The  Witness.  The  questions  were  before  I  signed  the  contract. 
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Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  believe  we  will  withdraw  the  offer  then,  to 
save  time. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  is  the  second  time  it  has  been  withdrawn. 
Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  will  withdraw  it  a  third  time  if  we  like. 

By  Mr.  Costioan: 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  coal  mines  working  eight-hour  shifts  in 
addition  to  your  own  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  i&.  Bettis  ?— A.  I  don't 
know  about  the  State;  there  weren't,  as  I  remember  of,  in  the  Fremont 
district — the  Fremont  County  district — not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  coal  mining  conditions  in 
the  State  ? — ^A.  Oh,  in  a  generalway,  but  not  in  close  touch  with  them 
as  I  am  in  the  Fremont  tJounty  district. 

§\.  You  didn't  regard  yourself  as  the  only  man  working  eight-hour 
ts,  did  you? — ^A.  I  answered  no;  only  m  that  particmar  district. 
I  am  talking  of  the  Fremont  County  district. 

Q.  You  (udn't  regard  your  property  exceptional  in  that  respect, 
outside  of  the  Fremont  district,  did  you? — A.  I  don't  know  what 
they  were  doing  outside. 

O.  You  knew  nothing  about  that? — A.  No;  I  didn't  check  up  to 
find  out. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  put  the  old  miners  back  at  work  in  their  old 
places  when  they  were  taken  back? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  invariable  rule  or  did  you — were  you  forced  to 
maKe  an  exception  in  some  cases?-— A.  Let  me  understand  you  a 
little  better,  Mr.  Costigan.  At  the  day  that  they  ratified  that  con- 
tract at  the  hall  where  they  held  their  local  meetings  they  asked — 
says,  "Of  course,  you  will  put  all  the  old  men  to  work,"  and  I  says, 
''Yes;  and  as  many  more  as  I  can  use."  At  that  time  there  was 
some  idle  men  that  had  been  working  on  No.  5  mine,  and  they  asked 
me  if  I  could  use  them,  and  I  says,  '^^  Yes,"  to  send  them  out,  but  I 
put  all  my  old  men  at  work  first  and  gave  them  their  old  places  back 
m  the  mine  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  they  applied  for  work — as  they 
came. 

Q.  What  was  your  testimony  about  giving  some  coal  to  the  men 
when  you  signed  up  with  the  union  ? — A.  That  was  the  coal  that  they 
had  left  broken  in  the  rooms  at  the  time  they  went  on  strike  on  the 
28th  of  September.  They  walked  out  and  left  everything  in  there 
and  I  settled  it  with  them. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  this  coal  ? — ^A.  To  the  miners  that  had 
left  it  in  the  rooms.  They  took  their  old  rooms  back.  They  were  the 
miners  that  got  the  coal. 

Q.  If  there  were  any  miners  who  got  in  the  rooms  and  who  hadn't 
left  that  coal  in  the  rooms,  you  were  giving,  in  such  cases,  something 
that  didn't  belong  to  you,  weren't  you  ? — ^A.  There  weren't  any  cases 
of  that  kind,  because  all  the  old  miners  took  the  coal  back — where  the 
coal  was  broken. 

Q.  You  are  positive  of  that? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  If  that  hadn't  been  the  case,  you  were  then  giving  away  some- 
thing that  wasn't  your  own,  weren't  you? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  said  it  (fidn't  belong  to  yourself,  didn't  you;  it  belong:ed  to 
the  miners  who  formerly  occupied  the  rooms? — A.  I  don't  think  I 
said  so,  did  I  ? 

Q.  I  so  understood  you.  If  I  am  wrong  about  it  I  want  you  to  set 
me  right. — A.  No.     The  coal  belonged  to  the  Royal  Gorge  Coal  Co., 
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and  I  had  paid  them  and  given  them  wages  in  full  when  they  went  out 
on  strike  and  had  left.     I  don't  see  where  it  could  belong  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  paid  for  coal  which  hadn't  come  out  of  the 
mine  ? — ^A.  How  is  that  ? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  for  coal  that  didn't  come  out  of  the  mine? — 
A.  Did  I  ever  pay  for  coal — yes 

Q.  Yes:  to  tne  coal  miners?  ~A.  I  paid  an  average  of  3  per  cent 
more  to  the  miners  than  we  got  weights  for. 

Q.  You  mean  you  were  paying  on  a  daily  wage  or  on  a  contract 
price?  —A.  I  mean  that  the  coal  run  short  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
weights  that  we  got. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  short  weighted? -A.  No;  I  mean 
that  that  came  from  slack — not  slack— some  rock  and  slate  that  was 
taken  out.  I  don't  mean  we  were  short  weighted.  I  didn't  say  we 
were  short  weighted. 

Q.  Did  the  mine  inspector  ever  threaten  to  close  up  your  mine 
because  of  insanitary  conditions  or  anything  eke?  -A.  He  never 
notified  me  of  the  defect. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  notifv  you  that  the  bad  air  was  such  that  it  would 
be  perhaps  necessary  tnat  he  close  your  property? — A.  No;  never 
tola  me  that.  I  have  one  of  his  last  year's  reports  here  where  he 
has  been  making  a  number  of  reports  here  on  account  of  the  local 
union  up  there  at  Canon  City.  As  long*  as  you  have  mentioned  it, 
we  might  as  well  bring  it  up  now.  Here  is  his  last  report,  and  he 
was  there  a  few  days  ago.  He  has  been  there  four  times  in  the  last 
three  months. 

Q.  We  are  perfectly  wilUng  to  have  these  reports  in  the  record,  but 
I  am  not  asking  you  that.  -  A.  I  think  the  reports  will  show 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  this  question,  whether  ne  ever  threatened  to 
close  your  mine?  —A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  sav  so  to  anybody  else? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of.     If  he  did,  I  didn't  know  of  it. 

(Thereupon  a  paper  was  marked  for  identification  '' Operators' 
Exhibit  No.  123.'0 

(J.  Is  the  coal  seam  in  your  property  flat  or  pitching  ? — A.  Pitching 
vein. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  vein  pitch  ?  —A.  Forty-seven  degrees 
a  fraction  over  47. 

Q.  You  work  on  a  yardage  basis  or  by  the  ton  or  l)y  the  car?  ~ 
A.  Always  work  by  the  ton ;  always  have  up  to  the  time  that  they 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  pitching  vein  should  be  worked  on  a 
yardage  basis  and  not  by  the  ton  ?  A.  WeU,  I  don't  know.  We  are 
^ng  it  right  now  at  the  present  time  since  they  went  on  strike. 
When  we  started  up  again  we  were  working  on  a  yardage  basis  at 
that  time. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment,  in  view  of  your  experience  ?  -  -A.  We 
haven't  tried  it  long  enough  to  find  out. 

Q.  Why  did  you  try  it  for  the  first  time  recently  ?  -A.  Some  of  the 
men  thought  it  might  be  better  to  work  that  way  on  account  of 
getting  a  better  percentage  of  lump  coal,  because  we  could  hoist  the 
coal  and  w*ork  the  rooms  betteV  where  we  were  working  on  a  tonnage 
basis,  and  at  the  last  of  the  month,  or  just  prior  to  pay  day,  they 
would  always  want  the  rooms  cleaned  up,  and  it  being  on  a  pitching 
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vein     47**  pitch  -it  runs  down  pretty  fast  and  pretty  hard,  and  where 
your  slope  is  maybe  75  to  100  feet  or  110  or  120  feet 

Q.  Well,  what  is  your  own  opmion  on  the  subject  as  to  the  fair 
waj  of  working  the  property  ? — A.  I  can  tell  you  after  I  have  worked 
a  httle  longer  that  way. 

Q.  You  have  no  opinion  at  his  time? — A.  No;  I  have  not;  in  fact 
I  came  here  before  we  checked  up,  because  we  were  figuring  out  last 
month's  total  on  a  yardage  basis. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  figure  it  will  take  you  to  form  a  general  opin- 
ion ? — A.  It  is  the  first  month  that  we  nave  worked  that  yardage 
basis  and  I  havenH  checked  it.  It  was  not  so  I  could  get  the  figures 
for  a  month. 

Q.  You  think  you  can  estimate  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  month, 
do  you? — A.  Yes;  for  the  number  of  men  we  were  working  we  could 
tell  how  we  was  operating  alongside  the  old  scale,  the  old  way. 

Q.  One  of  jrour  complaints  was,  wasn't  it,  that  you  were  required 
to  provide  weights  for  the  purpose  of  testing  vour  scales — was  that 
one  of  your  complaints? — A.  That  is  one  of  tne  statements  I  made. 
I  don't  know  as  I  complained  about  it. 

Q.  Is  it  one  of  the  tnings  the  union  asked  you  to  do  I — A.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  they  insisted  on  my  doing.  There  are  many  things 
they  have  insisted  on  my  doing,  which  I  had  to  comply  with,  that  I 
have  made  no  mention  oi,  tliat  was  always  of  practically  no  benefit  to 
them  and  always  an  expense  to  the  company — many  of  them. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact.  Mr.  Bettis,  that  the  law  also  requires  the  provid- 
ing of  weights? — A.  I  don't  know  but  it  does— perhaps  so.  Our 
weights — we  have  checked  them  time  and  again  to  our  own  satisfac- 
tion and  we  know  that  our  weights  are  all  right. 

Q.  Wholly  regardless  of  that,  if  the  law  required  it,  the  fact  that  the 
union  so  required  didn't  furnish  you  any  special  groimd  of  grievance, 
did  it? — A.  It  may  not;  perhaps  not;  1  made  mention  of  it  as  one — 
I  could  mention  something  else — plenty  of  other  things  which  I  didn't. 

Q.  You  appear  to  be  charging  that  the  same  men,  working  at  the 
same  hours,  in  the  same  mine,  made  less  production  of  coal.  Is  that 
the  essence  of  your  charge? — A.  It  is,  sir;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  possible  that  the  conditions  in  tne  mine  had  something 
to  do  with  that  small  production  ? — A.  Not  at  this  time. 

Q.  At  which  time  ? — A.  The  time  we  was  operating,  the  conditioiis 
has  been  as  good 

Q.  You  say  that  as  a  positive  fact,  do  you? — A.  The  conditions 
were  as  good  as  they  ever  were,  if  not  better,  to  get  out  a  larger  ton- 
nage. 

Q.  You  state  it  as  your  deliberate  opinion,  do  you,  that  union  labor 
is  not  as  productive  as  nonunion  labor? — ^A.  Absolutely  so. 

Q.  Everywhere  and  all  the  time? — A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  Everywhere  and  all  the  time? — ^A.  That  I  didn't  say — not 
everywhere  and  all  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  your  opinion  ? — ^A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  as  they  are  operating  imder  the — as  we 
operated  under  them  here  in  Colorado,  in  that  way.  What  they  are 
somewhere  else  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  you  base  that A.  I  am  speaking  of  what  my  experience 

has  been  with  them. 
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Q.  You  are  speaking  of  your  experience  in  your  property  ? — ^A.  In 
my  property;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  a  property  is  that,  Mr.  Bettis? — ^A.  In  what  way! 

Q.  What  is  the  acreage  ? — ^A.  One  hundred  and  sixty. 

Q.  What  is  the  production? — ^A.  Oh,  well,  we  have  produced  as 
hign  as  6,000  tons  a  month — a  little  more  at  times,  and  then  run  down 
in  some  months.  The  average  production,  I  think,  was  something  n 
Utile  over  4,000  tons  a  month.  That  is,  at  the  time  we  signed  up 
(here. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  average  number  of  men  you  have  employed 
in  one  3rear  at  your  mine  ? — ^A.  Take  it  for  the  whole  year,  I  haven't 
figured  it  up.  We  have  the  average  for  the  same  months  of  1912  in 
my  statement  there,  which  has  been  admitted,  as  I  understand  it,  for 
record  h^e,  as  an  average  for  the  same  months  in  1912,  as  compared 
with  under  the  union  in  1913. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  the  general  average  would  be 
in  any  month  of ^A.  The  general  average  of  men  ? 

Q.  Yes*  number  of  men  employed. — A.  All  told,  we  was  running 
along  perhaps  it  might  be  anywhere  from  66  to  85  men. 

Q.  Did  66  men  represent  the  smallest  number  that  you  had  em- 
ployed there? — ^A.  No;  we  have  worked  less  than  that  many  men. 

Q.  Did  85  represent  approximately  the  largest  number? — ^A.  I 
wouldn't  say  it  was  the  largest,  no.  In  fact,  I  think  that  we  had  over 
100  men  all  told  at  one  time. 

Q.  For  what  period — for  a  short  period  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  operating  the  property? — ^A.  The 
property  has  been  operating  since  1903  with  the  exception  of  a  year 
and  a  half  it  was  closed  down. 

SWhat  is  the  name  of  your  company? — ^A.  The  Royal  Gorge 
&  Fire  Clay  Co. 

Q.  Are  you  amUated  with  any  other  corporations  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  afWated  with  any  other  corporation  1 
A,  Coal  corporation  ? 

Q.  Any  other  coal  companies  in  this  State? — A.  No,  sir;  none 
whatever. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  some  troubles  with  the  local  union  men 
which  was  subsecjuently  adjusted  by  the  pit  committee;  when  was 
that? — ^A.  Why,  it  was — that  was  along  the  fore  part  of  November 
that  it  was  adjusted.  They  came  out  the  last  of  October  and  made  a 
demand  for  more  of  an  increase  the  fore  part  of  November. 

^    Of  last  year ?—jA.  Yes;  1913. 

The  pit  committee  made  an  earnest  eflPort,  did  it,  to  comply 
witn  the  contract  at  that  time  ? — A.  Up  to  that  time  they  said  that 
the  men  could  go  ahead  and  accept  the  %5  pay  to  the  last  of  October, 
but  from  that  time  on  I  would  have  to  pay  the  additional  increase 
of  10  per  cent. 

Q.  They  asked  the  men  to  return  to  work,  did  they? — A.  Yes; 
but  from  that  time  on  I  had  to  give  the  additional  increase  of  10  per 
cent. 

?.  Do  you  remember  what  time  of  the  year  it  was  when  you  testi- 
before  the  grand  jury  in  Pueblo  about  labor  union  conditions  in 
this  State  in  coal  mines? — ^A.  I  remember  being  there;  I  have  for- 
gotten the  date. 
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Q.  Was  it  prior  to  the  time  of  which  vou  speak  when  the  pit  com- 
mittee readjusted  those  diflBculties  ?— A.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that 
right  now. 

Q.  It  was  certainly  prior  to  the  time  when  you  had  the  final  trou- 
ble!—A.  It  was  prior  to  their  going  out  on  strike,  yes,  sir;  it  was 
prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  And  you  gave  testimony  adverse,  didn't  you,  to  members,  and 
more  or  less  leading  members,  of  tne  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  should  think  a  lawyer  would  refrain  from  ask- 
ing that  question,  when  he  knows  that  this  witness  is  sworn  to  secrecy 
before  that  grand  jury,  and  I  am  surprised  that  this  lawyer  should 
attempt  to  find  out  what  took  place  oefore  that  grand  jury.  I  am 
protecting  the  witness. 

Mr.  NoETHCUTT.  Of  coiu'se,  this  committee  will  not  require  him  to 
violate  his  oath  ? 

Chairman  Foster.  He  need  not  violate  his  oath. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  will  withdraw  that,  not  because  of  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Mr.  Herrington,  however,  which  I  think  should  be  stricken 
from  the  record,  but  I  will  ask  you  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
didn't  give  substantially  the  statement  you  have  given  this  com- 
mittee publicly  on  at  least  one  and  perhaps  two  occasions  prior  to 
the  time  when  you  had  the  final  trouble  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  ? 

A.  Public  statement  ? 

Q.  Practically  the  same  statement  which  you  have  read  to  the  com- 
mittee ? — A.  Public  statement,  you  say  ? 

Q.  More  or  less  pubUc? — ^A.  Yes;  I  answered  a  list  of  questions 
that  was  submitted  to  me  by  the  press. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  your  attacks  of  this  character  on  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  ? — ^A.  I  don't  call  them  attacks,  if 
you  please. 

Q.  Well,  call  them  what  you  choose. — ^A.  Do  you  want  to  know 
when  I  started  it? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  was  the  first  that  I  had  published  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  have  forgotten  the  date  of  it.  You 
have  the  papers  there  [speaking  to  Judge  Northcutt]  where  the  pub- 
lished statement  occurred. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  We  don't  care  anything  about  it,  if  you  don't 
relnember. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  remember  the  date.  There  is  a  copy  there 
of  the  original. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Your  various  charges  were  widely  published,  were  they, 
throughout  the  State  of  Colorado  in  the  daily  press  ? — ^A.  I  so  under- 
stand that  they  were.  Every  daily  paper  I  picked  up  a  week  after- 
wards had  it  in  it. 

Q.  What  were  the  questions  and  answers  to  which  you  referred  a 
moment  ago  stating  your  position  on  the  subject  of  union  labor? — 
A.  I  said  there  was  some  thirty-eight  or  nine  points;  I  wouldn't 
attempt  to  say  offhand  what  they  are  without  referring  to  papers. 

Q.  From  wnom  did  they  come  ? — A.  The  Pueblo  Star  Journal. 

Q.  You  answered  these  questions  for  the  use  of  the  Star  Journal? — 
A.  Yes;  I  did. 
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Q.  Did  you  do  that  out  of  friendliness  to  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  ? — ^A.  You  may  call  it  friendliness  or  whatever  you  please. 
Before  I  gave  them  to  the  press  I  took  the  precaution  to  go  to  Denver 
and  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  McLennan  and  also  Mr.  Lawson, 
and  in  particular  with  a  friend  of  mine  by  the  name  of  Lee  Champion, 
and  we  discussed  the  matter,  and  I  told  him  that  there  had  been  a 
list  of  questions  submitted  to  me  and  read  them  to  him;  also  the 
answers.  I  said,  ''That  is  what  the  answers  are,''  and  Mr.  Lawson 
said,  ''WeU,  conditions  are  not  right."  He  says,  "It  ought  to  be 
investigated,"  and  he  says,  "  I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  go  up  there  and 
investigate  myself;"  but  he  says,  "  I  haven't,  as  I  am  going  to  Trini- 
dad"— I  think  he  said  that  night — and  the  next  day  I  called,  in  com- 
Eany  with  Mr.  Lee  Champion,  on  Mr.  McLennan,  but  didn't  read  the 
st  of  questions  because  Mr.  McLennan  didn't  seem  to  pay  very  much 
attention  to  it  one  way  or  the  other.  He  simply  said  conditions  were 
wrong  and  there  ought  to  be  something  done,  and  he  says,  "  I  can't  go 
up  there  now" — that  there  was  a  meeting  coming  oflf,  I  think  he  said 
the  next  few  days,  and  he  had  to  be  there.     That  was  the 

Q.  They  said  that  conditions  were  wrong  at  your  property  ?  Did 
they  specify  what  was  wrong  ?—  A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  They  didn't 
undferstancf  what  was  wrong,  but  they  said  it  must  be  something 
wrong  that  ought  to  be  looked  into. 

Q.  You  were  aware  when  you  were  talking  with  Mr.  McLennan  that 
there  was  a  convention  of  tne  State  Federation  of  I^abor  on  ? — A.  It 
was  to  be  the  next  week,  I  believe. 

Q.  And  that  his  reason  for  not  going  at  once  was A.  That  is 

what  he  so  stated. 

Q.  Was  because  of  his  business  connection  with  different  activi- 
ties ? — A.  He  so  stated,  I  believe. 

Q.  Well,  did  your  public  attitude  on  the  subject  of  imion  labor,  in 
your  opinion,  tend  to  make  your  relations  with  your  employees  more 
friendly  ? — A.  I  don't  think,  so  far  as  the  employees  and  mo  was  con- 
cerned, it  cut  any  figure  whatever. 

Q.  You  think  it A.  Because  they  were  going  at  a  pretty  high 

hand  at  that  particular  time.     I  don't  think  it  cut  any  weight  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Q.  You  think  that  hasn't  been  an  element  between  yourself  and 
those  with  whom  you  have  been  associated  ? — A.  If  it  was,  I  have  never 
heard  it  to  this  clay  yet;  if  that  was  the  cause  of  them  going  out,  or  if 
thCT  had  done  any  talking  in  regard  to  it,  I  never  heard  anySiing  of  it 

Q.  Why  did  you  say — I  think  you  said — some  people  told  you  it 
was  dangerous  for  them  to  be  seen  talking  to  you  or  other  men  asso- 
ciated with  you  ? — A.  Because  they  said — for  the  same  reason  they 
were  afraid  to  go  to  work.  They  wanted  to  go  to  work,  and  probably 
would  be  at  work  after  a  while  when  this  thing  was  brought  up.  They 
wanted  t<)  go  to  work,  but  they  were  intimidated  and  told  they  would 
be  killed  if  they  went  to  work  and  their  houses  would  be  blown  up. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  your  statement  that  they  said  it  was  dangerous  to 
be  seen  talking  to  you? — A.  I  believe  that  is  my  statement  in  that 
paper  there.     They  so  said  that  to  me — that  it  was. 

Q.  You  still  want  us  to  believe  that  everything  between  you  and 
these  gentlemen  had  been ^A.  Why,  yes. 

(^.  Extremely  amicable,  do  you  ? — A.  Why,  I  never  had  anything 
against  my  miners;  the  men  that  worked  for  me  personally,  and  the 
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old  men,  they  were  there;  and  it  has  not  been  the  old  men  that  has 
caused  the  trouble,  and  made  the  trouble  for  me. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  people  who  were  in 
your  property  ^-^-A.  Who  were  the  people  that  was  there  ? 

Q.  Working  in  your  property — is  that  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand?— A.  Tney  were  practically  new  people;  they  weren't  old 
people;  they  might  have  been  working  in  my  property.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  they  were  not  working  in  my  property. 

Q.  I  thought  you  issued  such  a  statement. — A.  My  old  men — 
reerular  men. 

To  whom  do  you  refer  bjr  your  ^'old  men*'? — ^A.  Men  who  are 
worTdng  there,  say,  four,  live,  six,  eight,  and  ninevears. 
^  Q.  Were  they  members  of  the  union?— A.  They  weren't  at  the 
time  the  strike  was  called — that  is,  the  first  strike.  Thejr  org[anized 
that  local  just  the  day  before  the  strike  was  called,  I  think  it  was, 
and  that  is  when  they  joined. 

Q.  They  joined  then,  did  they  ? — A.  And  almost  all  of  my  men  were 
not  union  men.     They  have  always  told  me  that. 

Q.  Well,  those  who  joined  the  union— were  any  of  them  members 
of  your  old  force? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  ?— A.  Not  them. 

Q.  About  how  many? — A.  Not  those. 

go.  Not  those  who  joined  the  union ?^A.  With  the  exception, 
ernaps,  of  two  or  three  that  did  not  join  the  union,  went  over  to 
handler  and  went  to  work,  maybe  four  or  five  of  them. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  never  had  any  difficulty  with  any  of  your  peo- 
ple?—A.  No. 

Q.  They  never  made  anj  complaints  about  conditions  in  your 
property  to  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  never  did. 

^  Q.  Of  any  kind,  nature,  or  description  whatsoever  ? — A.  Of  any 
kind,  nature,  or  description  whatsoever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  nonunion  men  anywhere  ? — 
A.  Any  trouble  with  nonunion  men  ? 

Q.  I  es.  Have  all  your  troubles  been  with  union  men  with  whom 
you  signed  up  any  contract? — A.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  of 
anv  kmd — call  them  union  or  nonunion  as  you  please — that  is  the 
only  time  I  have  had  trouble  of  any  kind  when  I  attempted  to  operate 
my  mine  under  recognition  of  the  union.  I  have  had  no  trouble  with 
men  prior  to  that — ^you  can  call  them  union  or  nonunion,  whatever 
you  please. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  trouble  except  when  vou  were  under  con- 
tract ? — A.  That  is  tiie  only  trouble  1  had  of  any  serious  nature 
whatever. 

S  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  anybody  else  in  the  business 
d  with  whom  you  might  have  had  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Hebbinoton.  Now,  this  is  on  our  time,  and  I  don't  think  this 
has  any  materiaUty  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Foster.  You  may  answer  the  question. 

CThe  question  was  read  by  the  stenographer,  as  follows:  "Did  you 
ever  have  any  trouble  with  anybody  else  m  the  business  world  with 
whom  you  might  have  had  contracts  ?") 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Make  it  *'may  have  had  contracts.** 

TheWriNESS.  That  I  had  contracts  ? 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  had  trouble  with  business  men  with  whom  yoU 
have  had  contracts  ?— A.  I  don't  remember  any  trouble  I  have  had 
with  anybodv  that  I  ever  had  a  contract  with. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  such  troubles  in  the  business  world  ? — A.  How 
is  Uiat? 

Q.  Never  heard  of  such  troubles  in  the  business  world  ? — A.  I  have 
heard  of  such  troubles,  yes. 

Q.  You  know  occasionally A.  I  have  probably  had  troubles 

myself. 

Q.  I  thought  so  probably. — A.  But  not  with  contracts  that  I  know 
of.     I  never  had  any  trouole  under  contracts. 

Q.  But  you  have  known  of  contracts  being  broken  in  your  sphere 
of  activity,  haven't  you  ? — A.  I  have  known  of  quite  a  number,  out  I 
don't  know  as  I  could  call  to  mind  right  now  what  they  were.  Of 
course,  I  know,  in  the  general  course  of  business,  there  is  contracts 
violated  and  broken. 

Q.  Did  you  live  up  to  the  contract  about  which  you  have  been 
testifying  m  every  particular  1 — A.  So  far  as  I  know  I  have  lived  up 
to  the  letter  of  the  contract,  and  my  orders  to  my  oflBice  men  and  to 
my  pit  bosses  and  my  top  boss  were  particularly  in  every  particular 
never  to  violate  or  do  anything  to  break  that  contract,  and  I  don't 
know  of  any  way  at  all  that  I  have  ever  broken  any  part  of  the  con- 
tract or  violated  it  in  any  way,  personally,  and  I  don't  know  of  any 
of  my  pit  bosses  or  top  foremen  or  office  men  violating  that  contract. 

Q.  Have  you  shown  the  same  activity  in  trying  to  live  up  to  the 
provisions  of  the  coal-mining  laws  of  the  State  ? — A.  I  do  rignt  along 
all  the  time,  and  my  instructions  to  the  pit  boss  is  to  see  that  they  are 
complied  with,  and  whenever  there  is  any  recommendation  made  by 
the  mine  inspector  at  any  time,  it  is  for  them  to  say  it  is  valuable, 
my  instructions  to  my  men  are  to  comply  with  them. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  protested  a  little  against  the  legal  provision 
for  testing  scales  ? — A.  I  didn't  protest  against  it  because  I  sent  and 
got  them  and  they  are  there. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  made  that  the  basis  of  a  definite  complaint, 
however,  have  you  not  ? — ^A.  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know  whether  you  can 
s«y  it  is  a  basis  for  any  complaint  or  not.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
and,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  might  have  mentioned  many  others  had  I 
gone  into  it  and  left  the  scales. 

Q.  Is  it  one  of  the  recitals  you  read  with  some  heat — wasn't  it  ? — ^A, 
I  don't  faiow  as  I  got  very  not  about  it.  I  am  pretty  hot-blooded 
anyhow. 

Q.  Now,  it  was  while  you  were  working  under  the  contract  with  thei 
tmion,  wasn't  it,  that  you  answered  that  long  list  of  questions  about 
your  troubles  with  umon  operators  in  your  property  ? — ^A.  What  list 
of  questions  ? 

Q.  I  thought  you  referred  to  a  list  of  questions. — ^A.  What  list  of 
questions  are  you  referring  to  that  you  want  me  to  answer  ? 

Q.  The  Questions  which  you  said  you  answered,  as  I  understood  it, 
for  the  Pueolo  Star-Journal. — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  operating  under  the  con- 
tract with  the  United  Wne  Workers  of  America — that  is,  operating 
the  mine. 

Q.  You  didn't  answer  these  questions  solely  for  newspaper  pur- 
poses, did  you >— A.  That  is  the  way  it  was  put  up  to  me;  tnat  they 
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Wanted  to  show  the  public  what  benefits  were  derived  from  signing  up 
with  the  union. 

Q.  Who  wanted  to  show  it  to  the  pubUc? — ^A.  The  Pueblo  Star- 
Journal.     Hoag  was  the  man  who  submitted  the  questions  to  me. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  it  was  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  who 
wanted  these  questions  answered  ? — A.  Absolutely  not,  not  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Q.  You  were  at  first  positive  of  it  and  you  now  qualify  it ^A.  I 

tell  you  those  Questions  were  submitted  to  me  by  the  rueblo  Star- 
Journal  or  by  Mr.  Hoag. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  were  inter- 
ested in  giving  publicity  to  precisely  this  same  information  I — ^A,  I 
hadn't  up  to  that  time,  no,  nor  since  that  that  I  know  of,  except  I 
know  they  were  published  and  signed  by  Mr.  Welborn  and  Mr,  Osgood 
and  Mr.  Brown,  and  at  the  same  time. 

?.  You  knew  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  issued  your  answers 
those  Questions  as  advertisements,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  aid  not  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  the  coal  producei-s  of  this  State,  who  have 
represented  at  various  times  that  they  produced  about  95  per  cent  of 
the  coal  produced ^A.  Only  what  1  have  seen  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  In  Colorado,  were  interested  in  giving  pubUcity  to  precisely  the 
information  you  gave  to  the  Pueblo  Star-tK)urnal  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  What  is  the  materiality  of  that?  Presumably 
they  were  interested. 

A.  You  might  go  a  little  further  back  and  take  immediately  after 
the  time  I  signed  up  with  the  union.  I  had  an  advertisement  in  the 
Canon  City  Kecord. 

Q.  You  paid  for  that  yourself,  did  you? — ^A.  I  paid  for  that 
myself.  That  advertised  the  scale  of  wages  I  was  paying  and  that — 
what  I  was  paying  under  the  recognition  of  the  union.  There  had 
been  several  items  in  the  paper  at  different  times  in  wluch  there 
never  was  anything  mentionecl  except  the  10  per  cent  increase  in  the 
wages,  or  the  mining  of  coal.  It  was  always  the  10  per  cent  increase 
and  that  is  all  I  ever  saw,  and  so  when  1  signed  up  and  started  to 
operate,  without  talking  to  anybody,  I  went  to  work  and  put  an 
ad  in  the  paper  and  I  had  a  list  of  the  old  scale  and  a  list  of  tne  new 
scale  of  wages,  and  afterwards  that  was  advertised  the  same  way 
as  the  other  was.  Evidently  it  must  have  been  good  news  for  them, 
because  they  told  me  they  sent  them  out  broadcast. 

Q.  Who  sent  them  out  broadcast? — A.  I  don't  know;  only  some- 
body did. 

Q.  Tlie  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  or  the  Victor- American  Fuel  Co. 

Q.  The  representatives  of  the  producers  of  95  per  cent  of  the 

A.  I  don't  know — only  I  know  they  were  sent  out.  I  saw  them  in  the 
different  coal-oflBce  wmdows  in  Denver  when  I  was  down  there. 

Q.  Why  was  it  necessary A.  They  were  got  out  in  circular 

form. 

Q.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  you  to  publish  an  advertisement  on 
this  interesting  question? — A.  Well,  people  were  all  hollering  their 
heads  off  about  the  high  prices  of  coal  and  about  the  price  of  every- 
thing, and  that  there  was  no  raise  in  wages,  and  I  simply  wanted  to 
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show  that  there  was  a  raise  in  company  men,  as  well  as  a  10  per  cent 
raise  on  the  mining  of  coal. 

Q.  You  are  a  prominent  citizen  of  Fremont  County,  are  you  ? — 
A.  I  consider  myself,  so;  yes. 

Q.  Wouldn't  any  communication  from  yourself  to  the  press  in  that 
coimty  receive  pubUcity  without  the  expense  of  aovertisement 
by  you  ? — A.  Well,  we  have  got  newspapers  there  that  are  always 
aroimd  for  advertisements.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  don't  sup- 
poae  that  I  would  advertise  at  all.    It  wasn't  necessary. 

Q.  You  published  to  gratify  the  zeal  of  the  newspaper  men,  did 
you? — A.  They  were  around  there  every  week  for  an  ad  in  their 
paper,  and  they  usually  get  it  of  some  kind. 

Q.  I  see.  Xnd  this  was  just  part  of  your  weekly  contribution  to 
the  press  of  Fremont  County,  was  it?— A.  Sometimes  I  gave  them 
six  months — I  don't  give  them  a  contribution  except  my  subscription 
to  the  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  for  your  article  in  the  Pueblo  Star-Journal  ? — A. 
I  did  not. 

Q.  You  didn't  find  that  necessary,  did  you? — A.  No;  nobody 
asked  me  for  it.    They  asked  me  16  answer  those  questions. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bettis,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  signed  up  with 
the  union  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  into  a  quarrel  with  the 
union  ultimately? — A.  No,  if  I  thought  there  was,  I  might  have 
stayed  out  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  a  fact  that  you  signed  up  with  the  union 
originally  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Co.  in  not  signing  a  contract  with  the  union? — A.  I  don't  quite 
understand  that. 

(Question  read.) 

A.  Mavbe  I  am  thick  headed  but  I  can't  get  that  through  my 
brain.  It  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Co.  in  signing  up  with  the  union.  It  was  done  with  me  direct, 
and  voluntarfly,  ana  no  other  company  whatever  had  anything  in 
any  wajr  or  even  dictated  to  me  at  any  time  about  my  signing  or 
not  signing  up  with  the  union. 

Q.  Have  you  and  your  company,  Mr.  Bettis,  boen  subscribers  to 
the  coal  operators'  association  dfuring  the  past  winter?— A.  My 
company  has  never  been  a  subscriber  to  the  coal  compaliies'  asso- 
ciation. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  any  assessments  to  the  body  of  men  who  testi- 
fied in  Denver  that  they  had  been  buying  rapid-firing  guns?— A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  And  had  been  einploying  the  Baldwin-Felts  agency  for  their 
activities  in  part  of  the  otate  ? — A.  My  company  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  tnem  in  any  way  at  all;  never  have  been  asked. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  asked  ? — A.  Never  been  asked  or  never 
contributed  or  never  asked  to  contribute. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Here  is  the  list  of  questions  if  they  want  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  covered  in  his  statement. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  you  called  on  Messrs.  Lawson  and  MeLcnnan 
to  afford  you  some  reUef  for  your  troubles  ? — A.  I  so  stated  that,  I 
believe. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Here  are  a  number  of  letters  of  the  same  charac- 
ter— that  is,  in  the  same  category  as  those  introduced  at  Trinidad. 
These  are  translated,  but  I  apprehend  the  committee  will  want  to 
have  its  own  interpreter  translate  them.  I  think  most  of  them  are 
correct.     We  will  hand  them  in  in  evidence  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Who  received  them,  and  when,  and  where  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  would  have  to  bring  the  parties  here. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  the  letters  being  put  in  in  that  fashion, 
and  think  that  the  letters  which  may  have  been  introduced  without 
apparent  proof  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  will  state  to  the  committee  they  are  here  and 
you  can  take  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Anonymous  letters? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  On,  no;  they  are  signed. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  committee  looking  at 
these,  but  we  don't  think  they  should  encumber  the  record. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  is  the  nature? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  They  are  threatening  letters  sent  to  parties 
through  the  mails. 

Mr.  Austin.  Not  what  you  call  black-hand  letters,. are  they? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  don  t  know  but  what  they  would — ^no,  a  black- 
hand  letter  is  usually  a  demand  for  some  money.  They  are  not  of 
that  style.    They  are  simply  enticing  the  parties  to  leave  their  work. 

Mr.  Austin.  Have  you  turned  them  over  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  A  great  many  of  them,  and  they  have  been 
returned,  they  saying  that  they  did  not  come  under  any  statute. 

Mr.  Austin.  Just  leave  them  there,  and  we  will  look  over  them 
after  dinner. 

(Thereupon,  at  6.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  7.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  committee  convened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  7.46  o'clock 
p.  m. 

James  Cameron,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  was  recalled  in 
rebuttal  and  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Gove: 

Q.  Mr.  Cameron,  do  you  know  the  Rev."  McDonald  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  at  any  time  living  in  Hastings  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  there? — ^A.  Somewhere  in  1910. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  he  connected  there — ^what  was  he  doing  % — ^A. 
He  was  assistant  in  erecting  the  power  plant  at  Hastings. 

Q.  Was  he  engaged  as  a  mechanic  ? — ^A.  As  an  assistant,  a  heh>er> 

Q.  Howlongdia  he  work  for  the  company  in  Hastings?— A.  Vrhy, 
I  guess  he  was  there  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  16  to  18  months. 

Q.  While  he  was  working  for  the  company  in  the  capacity  of 
mechanic  or  otherwise,  was  ne  also  interested  in  any  other  lines  of 
endeavor?— A.  Yes;  he  was  in  the  church  business. 

Q.  Was  he  interested  in  the  social  welfare  of  the  people  in  thd 
camp  ?— A.  He  endeavored  to  be  that  way. 
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^Did  he  take  any  interest  in  the  schools? — ^A.  I  donH  know  as 
ok  any  interest  m  the  schools. 

Q.  Did  he  voluntarily  leave  the  employ  of  the  company  or  was  he 
disch^ged  t — ^A.  He  was  discharged. 

Q.  what  for  ? — ^A.  Incompetency^. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ever  postmg  upon  the  power  house  or  else- 
where in  the  camp,  notices  with  respect  to  men  working  on  Sunday  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  notice  did  you  post? — A.  Well,  it  would  read,  ''This 
mine  shall  work  Sunday,"  and  it  would  be  there  when  we  wanted  to 
work  the  mines  on  Sunday;  we  would  put  up  that  notice  to  that 
eflFect. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  language  of  the  notice? — A.  ''This  mine  will 
work  Sunday/' 

Q.  Was  tnat  signed  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  The  superintendent. 

Q.  Was  that  all  there  was  upon  the  notice  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  McDonald  testified  here  last  night  that  this  notice  was 
pfosted  and  contained  a  threat  of  punishment  in  the  event  the  men 
did  notgo  into  the  mine.     Is  that  correct? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president  of  your  school  board,  at  Hastings? — 
A.  1  am. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  circumstances  with  respect  to  the 
schools  in  that  camp  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  pupils  you  have  in  that  school  to- 
day f— A.  I  do. 

^  Q.  How  many  have  you  there  ? — A.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
ei^nt  are.  the  most  pupils  that  have  been  in  that  school  district  since 
I  Save  been  in  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  the  maximum  enrollment  ? — ^A.  Four  years 
ago. 

Q.  How  many  teachers  did  you  have  when  you  had  128  pupils  ? — 
A.  Four. 

Q.  How  many  teachers  have  you  now? — A.  We  have  72  pupils; 
and  two  teachers. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  pupils  you  ever  had  imder  one 
teacher? — A.  Sixty-two. 

Q.  What  is  the  enrollment  of  the  largest  room  at  this  time? — 
A.  Fifty-one. 

Q.  Are  the  schools  in  Hastings  in  charge  of  the  Victor-American 
Fuel  Co.  ?— ;A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  in  control  of  the  schools  ? — A.  There  is  a  school  board 
that  looks  after  all  school  matters  of  the  district. 

Q.  How  are  the  funds  raised  for  the*  maintenance  of  that  school  ? — 
A.  By  taxation. 

Q.  Is  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  taxation  sufficient  to  operate 
the  schools  ? — ^A.  It  has  not  been. 

Q.  Who  supplies  the  deficit?— A.  The  company  does. 

Q.  Does  the  school  district  owe  the  Victor-Ainerican  Fuel  Co.  any- 
thing at  this  time  for  moneys  advanced  to  maintain  the  schooP 
JL.»  I  es. 

Q.  How  much?— A.  $3,570. 
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Q.  Mr.  McDonald  testified  that  he  found  at  one  time  a  teacher  in 
chaise  of  75  pupils,  and  in  another  case  100  pupils — was  this  a  mis- 
take!—A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brewster.  He  didn't  say  a  hundred — between  ninety  and  a 
hundred. 

Mr.  Gove.  I  think  he  said  a  himdred,  but  let  us  call  it  75. 

(^.  Where  do  you  get  your  teachers? — A.  Why,  they  applied  for 
positions  and  we  selected  what  we  thought  was  the  best. 

Q.  Are  they  in  any  wise  qualified  or  certified  to  before  you  select 
them  ? — A.  They  are  well  recommended. 

Q.  By  whom? — ^A.  The  parties  that  they  have  taught  for  in  the 
previous  place. 

Q.  Are  they  compeUed  to  hold  any  certificate  before  you  are  per- 
mitted to  select  them  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  certificate  ?— A.  They  have  got  to  hold  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  superintendent  of  the  county. 

Q.  From  the  county  superintendent  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  class  of  teachers  have  you  employed  there,  in  your  judg- 
ment ? — ^A.  Well,  our  principal  is  a  first-class  teacher.  He  has  taught 
for  our  district  on  four  different  occasions. 

(J.  In  the  primary  department,  how  many  languages  would  the 
children  speak  ? — ^A.  About  four. 

Q.  If  Mr.  McDonald  said  a  larger  number,  you  think  he  was  mis- 
taken ? — A.  I  think  so. 

O.  Tell,  if  you  will,  briefly  the  experience  that  Mr.  McDonald  had 
in  that  camp  with  respect  to  his  conaucting  church  services,  sociables, 
and  singing  classes  among  the  children. — ^A.  When  Mr.  McDonald  got 
the  church,  he  started  in  and  he  done  pretty  good  work;  the  fellow 
was  very  earnest  in  his  endeavor  to  teach  the  children  in  the  singing 
classes,  and  he  was  also  very  earnest  in  having  sociables  once  or  twice 
a  week.  The  singing  class  was  composed  of  very  small  children, 
between  the  ages  of  8  to  12,  and  they  made  a  great  deal  of  fuss  when 
they  would  be  naving  their  class  there  in  the  evenings,  and  when  they 
were  having  the  socials,  the  grown  people,  they  would  not  leave  until 
1  or  2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Where  were  these  socials  held  ? — ^A.  In  his  church — underneath 
the  church  was  a  boarding  house  where  8  or  10  of  our  men  boarded, 
and  these  people  continually  complained  to  me  about  the  time  of 
night  that  they  would  go  away  from  their  church  socials;  they  could 
not  get  to  sleep,  and  consequently  they  could  not  get  to  their  work. 
I  talked  at  different  times  with  some  of  the  elders  of  the  church  and 
asked  them  if  they  could  not  get  these  sociables  down  so  that  they 
would  leave  at  earlier  hours  of  the  evening,  so  these  men  could  go  to 
bed  and  sleep.  Nobody  can  go  to  sleep  at  2  o'clock  and  get  up  and 
go  to  work  at  7;  but  it  didn't  stop  the  sociables,  and  the  sociables 
continued.  Finally,  the  woman  of  the  boarding  house  was  taken  sick, 
and  the  doctor  called  my  attention  to  this  sociable  proposition  ana 
said  it  must  stop.  **  This  woman  is  dangerously  ill  and  these  things^ — 
this  noise  has  got  to  stop."  So  I  went  to  the  elders  again,  and  I  said, 
*'  Fellows,  these  sociables  must  stop."  That  was  the  nnal  proposition 
about  the  sociable  business;  then  they  came  to  a  stop.     I  made  a 

Proposition  to  the  elders— we  were  receiving  $10  a  month  from  the 
carding  house  underneath  the  church.     Now,  I  said,  *'We  will  rent 
this  to  you  for  $10  a  month  and  we  will  find  other  quarters  for  the 
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people  running  the  boarding  house.''    But  they  wouldn't  listen  to  my 
proposition,  so  the  sociables  were  stopped. 

Q.  Now,  by  the  church  you  mean  tne  upper  story  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  says  that  the  people  in  the  boarding  house  on  the  second 
floor  were  constantly  thumping  upon  the  floor  above  and  disturbing 
the  enjoyment  of  their  evening :  is  that  so  ?— A.  I  heard  something 
about  it — ^I  don't  think  it  was  done  to  disturb  them — ^I  think  it  was 
done  to  get  them  to  stop  so  they  could  go  home  and  get  to  bed  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  he  would  have  to  hold  his  sociables  in  the 
saloon  or  hall  t — ^A.  No. 

O.  What  sort  of  a  hall  is  that  t — ^A.  It  is  a  big  pubUc  hall  about 
half  as  laige  as  this  building. 

Q.  Is  it  adjoining  or  connected  with  the  saloon  ? — ^A.  It  joins  the 
saloon  building. 

Q.  What  sort  of  meetings  are  held  there  ? — ^A.  All  the  meetings — 
all  the  important  business  meetings  of  the  town  are  transacted  in 
that  hall. 

Q.  Do  women  go  there? — A.  The  same  people  that  went  to  the 
church  went  to  that  haU. 

Q.  He  could  have  had  that  hall  if  he  had  wanted  it,  but  you  don't 
remember  telling  him  he  would  have  to  take  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  built  the  schoolhouse  at  Hastings? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  that,  I  am  sure.     It  was  built  before  I  came  here. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  McDonald  have  his  singing  class? — ^A.  In  the 
church. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  he  would  have  to  stop  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  complaint  about  the  noise  of  the  singing  class  ? — 
A.  No;  it  was  simply  the  sociables. 

Q.  Simply  the  sociables  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  says  at  one  time  he  wanted  to  build  a  church  and  Mr. 
Murray  prevented  him;  do  you  know  anything  about  that? — A.  I 
know  there  was  talk  about  building  a  church  there — I  don't  know 
who  prevented  it.  I  know  at  one  time  something  was  said  in  Mr. 
Murray's  office  that  a  church  was  going  up  and  the  selection  of  a 
site  had  been  made,  and  he  wrote  me  that  any  material  that  we  had 
on  hand  that  could  be  used  to  the  church — that  we  were  to  give  it 
to  the  church  people  at  cost  price. 

Q.  Were  you  asKed  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  that  church  ? — 
A,  X  es. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  ? — ^A.  I  put  my  nanie  down  for  a  subscription. 

Q.  Were  any  men  ever  discharged  by  you  at  Hastings  because  the 
wives  of  those  men  were  too  active  in  church  or  social  work? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

\  mistaken  about  that,  is  he  ? — A.  Yes.  s 

have  this  kirk  if 


Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  ever  objected  or  protested  against 
the  religious  or  social  or  educational  activities  of  Mr.  McDonald  in 
that  camp? — A.  No,  I  never  did. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  welcome  that  sort  of  activity  in  the  camp? — 
A.  1  have  always  done  so,  and  before  Mr.  McDonald  came  there  there 
was  a  vacancy,  and  there  was  an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Oliver 
and  he  started  up  this  church — it  had  been  idle  for  two  or  three  years. 
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I  ^ave  the  old  man  all  the  assistance  I  could  in  making  benches  and 
tables,  etc.,  and  got  him  started.  Mr.  Oliver  was  there  when  Mr. 
McDonald  came  to  Hastings  and  left  when  Mr.  McDonald  succeeded 
him. 

Q.  Just  one  more  point.  Mr.  McDonald  testified  that  in  the  early 
days  of  his  stay  in  Hastings  he  encountered  two  guards,  anilea 
men  on  horseback,  marching  three  miners  out  of  the  camp.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  very  clear  from  the  testimony  whether  that  was 
from  Hastings  or  over  in  the  Berwind  canyon.  Let  me  ask  you 
if  at  any  time  during  the  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912  there  were  two 
armed  guards  or  officers  of  such  character  at  Hastings?— A.  No,  sir; 
there  was  no  necessity  for  them  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  How  often  did  these  sociables  occur  that  were  so  objection- 
able ? — A.  About  twice  a  week. 

Q.  Weren't  the  saloons  open  all  night?— rA.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  the  gambling  houses  open  all  night? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
there  are  no  gambling  houses  in  Hasting. 

Q.  Weren't  the  saloons  open  all  night  until  Jack  Hendrick  closed 
them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  late  did  they  run  ? — A.  Ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  they  weren't  closed  night  or  day  until 
JacK  Hendrick  closed  them  ?— A.  That  is  a  mistake,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  they  run  Sundays  as  well  as  the  mine?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  they  ever  run  Sundays? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  every  Sunday?— A.  I  was  in  camp  every 
Sunday. 

Q.  Did  you  go  around  and  see  the  saloons  and  see  that  they  were 
closed  every  night  at  10  o'clock  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  do  you  know  they  were? — ^A.  Our  officers  closed 
them. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — A.  Our  officers  closed  them* 

Q.  What  did  Jack  Hendrick  take  so  much  trouble  to  close  them 
for? — ^A.  I  don't  Imow  what  Jack  Hendrick  done — but  our  officers 
closed  the  saloons  at  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Are  you  on  the  school  board,  by  the  way  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  employ  the  teachers  ?— A.  I  help  to. 

Q.  Are  you  chairman  of  the  school  board  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  come  certificated  and  proi>erly  recommended  to  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  a  special  grudge  against  Mr.  McDonald? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  called  him  a  Scotch  bastard  ? — ^A.  Never. 

By  Mr.  Gove:  Mr.  McDonald  didn't  so  testify.  Isn't  that  ratiier 
assummg  something? 

Q.  Didn't  you  ciJl  him  a  Scotch  bastard  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did,  you  say? — ^A.  I  have  answered  you  twice, 

Q.  Now,  was  it  this  particular  church  that  Mr.  Murray  told  you  to 
give  material  to  for  cost  price  ? — A.  Why,  it  was  the  new  churcn  that 
these  people  were  going  to  build. 

Q.  Mr.  McDonald  ? — ^A.  The  people  of  Hastings  were  going  to  build 
it  by  contributions. 

Q.  But  Mr.  McDonald  was  interested  in  the  building  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  So  that  if  Mr.  McDonald  has  a  letter  from  Mr.  Murray  about 
that  matter  indicatmg  that  some  other  course  was  to  be  pursued^ 
you  may  be  mistaken  ^A.  About  what  ? 

Q.  About  the  church  not  being  built  there. — A.  No,  sir;  I  think 
the  church  was  going  to  be  built  uiere, 

Q.  And  you  were  asked  if  you  would  subscribe  and  you  said  you 
put  your  name  down— did  you  do  anything  more? — ^A.  I  put  my 
name  down  but  the  church  never  started  and  they  never  collected. 

Q.  So  you  never  had  to  pay  anything  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  McDonald  was  discharged? — ^A.  1912. 

Q.  Did  he  stay  after  that  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  discharged  him  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  for  mcompetency  or  was  it  for  something  else? — ^A. 
Incompetency. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — ^A.  Well,  he  woiddn't  keep  his  place  clean; 
it  was  filthv ;  it  smelled,  and  we  could  not  get  him  to  clean  it. 

Q.  Could  not  get  what? — ^A.  Could  not  get  him  to  clean  his  engine 
room. 

Q.  But  he  worked  there  18  months? — ^A.  He  didn't  work  on  that 
job  in  this  one  place. 

S.  He  worked  for  you  18  months? — ^A.  He  worked  on  the  new 
ding. 
Q.  Was  he  clean  or  dirty  there  ? — ^A.  This  new  building — there  was 
a  lot  of  rubbish  around  the  new  place. 

3.  When  did  you  discover  that  he  was  dirty  ? — ^A.  When  I  had  him 
er  my  supervision. 

Q.  After  you  had  had  personal  trouble  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  now  did  you  remember  the  particular  numbers  of  pupils  ? 
When  did  you  last  look  at  the  books  ? — ^A.  I  look  at  the  books  every 
month. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  look  at  them  ? — ^A.  Before  I  came  up  here 
this  morning. 

Q.  And  tne  largest  number  you  have  ever  had  is  how  many  in  the 
schools? — ^A.  At  one  time  we  nad  128;  at  this  time  we  have  71. 

Q.  The  largest  number  at  any  time? — ^A.  128. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  Four  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  look  back  four  years  around  through  those  books  ? — 
A.  No;  I  did  not. 

O.  How  did  you  remember  about  it? — ^A.  Because  I  know  that  we 
had  that  amount  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  the  number  128  ? — ^A.  When  we  sent  the 
reports  in. 

Q.  That  was  four  years  ago  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  haven't  looked  at  them  since? — ^A.  How  could  I  look 
at  it;  the  books  all  go  to  the  county  superintendent. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  nimiber  of  men  you  had  in  the  mine  at 
the  same  tune?— A.  I  could  if  I  figured  it  up. 

Q.  When  you  had  that  128  pupils  in  the  school,  how  many  men  did 
you  have  in  the  mine  ? — ^A.  Two  hundred. 

Just  exactly  ? — ^A.  About  200 — a  few  more  or  a  few  less. 
You  make  reports  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  mines? — A. 
Dafly. 

Q.  Haven't  you  been  studying  over  this  question  in  order  to 
catch  Mr.  McDonald  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  get  a  telephone  message  about  this?— A.  I  got  a  tel- 
ephone message  to  appear  here. 

Q.  And  didn't  they  tell  you  what  to  look  at  and  what  to  look 
up  ?  —A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  they  say  what  you  should  look  up?— A.  They  said  that 
thev  wanted  me  to  come  up  and  testify. 

Q.  Why  did  you  look  up  all  this?— A.  Because  I  knew  what  they 
wanted  me  to  testify  about. 

Q.  How  did  you  Know  that  ?  —A.  I  knew  about  it. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ?  -  A.  I  was  notified  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  telephoned  ? — A.  I  was  wired. 

Q.  Telegraphed? -A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  wired  to  look  up  the  list  ?  -A.  No.  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Well,  what  particular  question  were  you  askea  to  look  up  to 
come  and  testify  aoout  ?— A.  i  was  told  about  the  testimony  McDon- 
ald had  given  on  the  stand. 

Q.  How  many  words  were  in  the  wire  ? — A.  Oh,  a  couple  of  dozen. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Two  dozen. 

Q.  Did  that  contain  McDonald's  testimony  ?— A.  No;  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  it  did  —it  would  take  a  newspaper  to  contain  that. 

Q.  So  you  had  not  looked  at  that  128  number  in  the  schools  for 
four  years,  had  you  ?  —A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  And  the  wire  didn't  say  that  you  were  to  look  up  the  number 
of  pupils  ?  —A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  wire  say  you  were  to  look  up  about  the  sociables  and  the 
troubles  you  had  at  the  church  ?  -A.  No,  sir;  I  knew  all  of  the  testi- 
mony about  the  sociables. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  wire?  -A.  I  haven't  got  it  with 
me,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  they  ask  you  to  bring  your  school  books  ?    -A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  the  wire  say  that?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  they  tell  you  that  that  would  be  the  best  evidence? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  the  books  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  brought  the  books? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  you  have  looked  at  them  here,  haven't  you  ?  -A.  I  have 
not  looked  at  them  since  I  came  here. 

Q.  How  many  books  did  you  bring  with  you  ? — ^A.  WeU,  this  year's 
book. 

Q.  You  didn't  bring  the  books  four  years  ago  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  them  three  years  ago  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  this  year  ? — ^A.  Onlv  this  year. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  know  that  the  largest  number  of  pupils  at  any 
time  was  the  number  that  you  have  testified  to?— A.  ^Because  that 
was  the  number. 

Q.  What  did  you  bring  the  books  with  you  for  ? — ^A.  I  thought  the 
committee  would  want  to  see  the  books,  and  I  would  have  them  to 
show. 

Q.  But  you  are  testifying  now  as  to  things  that  happened  several 
years  ago,  not  this  year  s  tnings  I — ^A.  You  wiU  have  to  go  to  Trini- 
dad to  get  the  others,  at  the  county  superintendent's  oflSce. 

O.  That  is  what  you  told  them  when  they  told  you  to  bring  the 
books,  isn't  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  McDonald  callyour  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  notice  was 
objectionable  to  him,  '"This  mine  will  work  on  Sunday?" — ^A.  When 
the  mine  worked  on  Sunday  McDonald  was  relieved  and  didn't  have 
to  work;  we  always  found  a  man  to  take  his  place,  so  he  didn't  have 
to  neglect  his  churdh  duties. 

By  Mr.  Brewsteb: 

Q.  Mr.  McDonald  was  working  for  you  before  you  discharged  him; 
he  was  also  preaching,  wasn't  he  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  because  he  was  preaching,  and,  as  you  said,  stirred 
up  discontent,  that  you  discharged  him  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  wasn't  the  reason  ? — A.  No. 

3.  When  have  you  last  seen  Mr.  McDonald  ? — A.  I  seen  him  here 
ay. 

Q.  You  saw  him  here  to-day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  in  to-day?— A.  Came  in  this  morning  on 
theC.  &S.  No.  1. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  McDonald  get  out  of  town  to-night,  didn't  you  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  vou  testify  this  way  if  Mr.  McDonald  was  right  here  in 
the  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brewster.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Gove  : 

Q.  After  you  discharged  Mr.  McDonald,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did 
he  remain  in  camp  for  some  considerable  period  of  time  and  continue 
his  church  work  ?— A.  He  was  in  camp  for  nearly  a  year  after  he  was 
discharged. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Jack  Hendrick,  the  district  attorney's  activities  with 
respect  to  saloons  extend  into  the  Hasting  and  Delagua  canyon  ? — 
A.  rfo,  sir.  Our  orders  were  very  strict  m  regard  to  the  closing  of 
saloons  from  these  companies.  We  have  orders  from  Mr.  Murray 
that  these  saloons  must  be  closed  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Did  the  district  attorney  ever  prosecute  anybody  in  that  canyon 
for  keeping  open  later  than  that  ?— A.  I  never  knew  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Foster  : 

Q.  Mr.  Cameron,  has  it  always  been  the  custom  in  vour  camp  to 
have  a  social  hall  where  men,  women,  and  children  will  go  for  meet- 
ings, next  to  a  saloon,  and  opening  in  from  that  room  into  a  saloon  ? — 
A.  It  is  the  only  hall  we  have  in  town,  outside  of  the  city  hall. 

Q.  You  never  have  had  any  other  hall  provided  for  them? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

O.  For  the  social  welfare  of  the  people  in  the  camp  ? — ^A.  The  city 
hall  was  at  one  time,  but  it  was  condemned. 

Q.  That  is,  the  only  hall  for  that  purpose  is  next  to  the  saloon 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Doe«  any  other  denommation  hold  services  in  your  town 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  denomination  ? — ^A.  Catholic  denomination. 
Q.  Any  other  ?— A.  That  is  all. 
Q.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Cameron,  didn't  you  run  McDonald  out. 
practically,  as  you  ran  the  barber  out,  who  owned  his  home  and  Uvea 
there  for  nine  years,  that  you  testified  to  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gove.  He  didn't  testify  to  anything  of  the  kind. 

By  Mr.  Brewster  : 

Q.  Because  he  was  too  active — is  that  the  reason  that  you  tried 
to  make  it  imcomfortable  ? — ^A.  I  told  you  how  the  barber  was  run 
out  down  in  Trinidad,  didn't  I.  The  barber  had  the  same  choice  a^ 
the  men  that  went  on  strike;  they  would  either  have  to  stay  out  or 
stay  in,  and  after  you  got  the  barber  you  wouldn't  keep  him. 

Q.  He  owned  his  own  home  there  ?— A.  He  has  got  it  there  yet. 

Q.  He  has  it  there  yet! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  work  in  the  mines  ? — ^A.  Never  did  work  at  the  mines. 

Q.  Say,  by  the  way,  how  many  languages  are  spoken  i^  your 
mine — in  the  mine  there  ? — A.  Why,  about  four. 

Q.  What  are  they? — A.  Well,  Slavish  and  Italian,  Mexican  and 
Polish. 

O.  English  ?  Is  English  spoken  there  at  aU  ? — ^A.  Yes*;  English  is 
spoken  there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  language  ? — ^A.  That  is  all,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  you  must  be  mistaken  about  the  exact  number ^A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Number  of  languages? — A.  Yes;  I  was  mistaken  once. 

Q.  Aren't  the  Slavish  and  the  Polish  languages  about  the  same — 
don't  they  speak  about  the  same  ? — A.  They  do,  but  the  Polish  is  a 
little  different  from  the  Slavish,  while  they  can  understand  one 
another. 

Q.  The  PoUsh  strike  breakers  in  Pittsburgh  could  not  quite  under- 
stand the  language  that  their  strike  notices  were  printed  on,  could 
they  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  Pittsburgh  proposition, 
sir. 

Mr.  Brewster.  All  right. 

Mr.  Gk)VE.  Who  owns  the  ground  on  which  that  barber's  house  is 
buUt?     ^ 

The  WrrNESs.  The  Victor-American  Fuel  Co. 

Mr.  Gove.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Do  they  ever  hold  any  church  services  in  that  building  next 
door  to  the  saloon  ? — A.  They  never  have,  but  they  have  had  some 
school  gatherings  there  and  Christmas  trees,  and  so  forth,  when  all 
the  camp  would  be  there  assembled  and  get  their  little  donations 
from  the  trees. 

Q.  What  might  be  a  proper  place  for  an  ordinary  naeeting  would 
hardly  be  a  proper  place  for  a  church  meeting,  would  it  ? — ^A.  Well, 
I  am  not  supposed  U)  be  the  judge  in  these  matters. 

Q.  Well,  you  know,  don't  you,  that  in  most  cities  they  do  not  allow 
a  saloon  within  a  certain  number  of  feet  or  blocks  of  a  church  build- 
ing?— ^A.  Yes;  I  guess  that's  so. 

Q.  That  shows  that  pubUc  sentiment  is  against  the  location  of  a 
saloon  anywhere  near  a  church. — ^A.  Well,  I  never  did  ask  the  man 
to  go  to  the  saloon  and  have  his  church  there.  I  didn't  ev€«i  ask  him 
to  go  there  and  have  his  sociables  there.  I  told  him,  while  these 
people  were  sick,  that  these  sociables  had  stopped,  and  if  he  wanted 
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to  have  sociables  he  could  take  them  to  some  other  house  in  the  even- 
ings and  have  them. 

p.  You  regarded  that  as  a  temporary  matter,  during  the  iUness  ot 
this  woman  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

AironBW  Dick,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Hayden  : 

Q.  What  is  yoiu"  name  ? — ^A.  Andrew  Dick. 

Q.  What  omcial  position,  if  any,  do  you  occupy  in  this  county? — 
A.  County  treasurer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  taxpayers  who  resided  in  this 
county — male  taxpayers  that  appear  on  the  tax  roll  of  1912? — 
A.  About  1,160,  I  thmk;  somewhere  around  there. 

Q.  How  did  you  obtain  those  figures  ? — ^A.  '^  counted  over  the  last 
list  I  furnished  to  the  county  commissioners. 

p.  Does  that  Ust  contain  all  of  the  male  taxpayers  who  reside  in 
this  county? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  cJl. 

Chairman  Foster.  Any  questions  ? 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Mr.  Dick,  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  effort  to  cause  all  taxpayers 
of  the  county  to  be  given  service  as  jurors  in  this  county  by  rotation 
or  otherwise ?^ — ^A.  Never  heard  of  it;  no. 

Q.  The  custom  has  been,  has  it  not,  to  draw  the  jurors  from  a 
rather  selected  Ust  of  taxpayers,  has  it  not  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that.  I  just  rurnished  the  list  as  they  asked — a  complete 
list.     I  don't  know  any  more  about  it. 

Q.  A  great  many  taxpayers,  however,  have  served  repeatedly  as 
jurors  in  this  community,  nave  they  not  ? — A.  They  probably  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  instances  in  which  men  who  were 
not  taxpayers  have  served  as  jurors? — A.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge; 
no. 

Hfisn't  come  under  your  observation  ? — A.  No,  no. 
I  presume  in  your  capacity  as  county  treasurer  that  matter  has 
not  been  given  any  special  attention,  by  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  has  not. 

O.  If  a  man  had  served  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  times  as  a  jiu*or 
wiuiin  recent  years,  you  would  not  have  observed  that  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  county  treasurer? — A.  About  seven 
years. 

Q.  Continuously? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  John  Dick,  who  served  on  the  Ball  jury,  a  relative  of 
jours? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  my  brother. 

Q.  A  brother  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  related  to  any  other  of  the  county  officials  in  this  coimty, 
4o  you  know  ? — ^A.  No  •  he  is  not. 

Q.  He  is  not? — ^A.  No;  he  is  not. 

Q.  In  what  year  were  you  first  elected  to  office,  Mr.  Dick  ? — ^A.  In 
the  fall  of  1906— took  office  in  January,  1907. 

Q.  And  reelected  in  1907  ? — A.  I  was  reelected  right  along  every 
year. 
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Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  don't  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  matter 
before  us.  This  witness  was  asked  about  one  question,  and  he  has 
gone  clear  away  from  the  subject  of  the  examination  in  chief.  We 
object  to  it  as  not  proper  cross-examination. 

(Last  question  and  answer  read.) 

Mr.  Bybnes.  He  just  wants  to  know  how  long  he  has  been  in  office. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  He  has  found  out. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  any  manner  in  coal  mines,  Mr.  Dick  ? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  brother  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

S.  Is  your  brother  a  taxpayer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
r.  Hayden.  Did  your  brother  take  any  interest  in  politics? 

The  Witness.  No;  not  to  amount  to  anything,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Did  you  ask  the  witness  if  he  took  any  interest  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  His  brother. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  took  some  interest  in  your  political  activities  ? 

The  Witness.  He  i)robably  did. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  is  all. 

Maj  we  ask  if  the  list  of  deputy  sheriffs  has  been  furnished  the 
committee  yet  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  have  not  seen  it  yet. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  think  I  stated  yesterday  that  that  would  be 
sent  to  the  committee  either  at  Denver  or  Washington.  That  will 
serve  the  committee's  purpose.  It  may  not  serve  the  purpose  of 
some  other  fellows. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  May  we  receive  a  copy  of  the  list,  so  that  we  may 
check  on  its  accuracy,  when  furnished  the  committee  ? 

Chairinan  Foster.  If  it  comes  to  the  committee  before  we  go  back 
to  Washington,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 

D.  P.  BiCKETT,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
duly  sworn,  on  oath  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  What  is  your  position  ? — ^A.  I  am  a  mine  clerk  for  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Walsen. 

Is  that  right  out  here  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

How  long  have  you  been  such  mine  clerk? — ^A.  About  four 
years  and  a  half. 

Q.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Anderson  who  testified  here 
in  relation  to  the  Walsen  mine — do  you  know  him  ? — ^A.  Not  person- 
ally;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  worked  that  mine — ^was  he  on  the  pay 
roll? — ^A.  He  was. 

Q.  He  testified  that  his  average  wage  was  about  $80  a  month;  I 
will  ask  you — it  was  the  Robinson — ^you  are  clerk  at  that  place  ? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  exhibit  No.  120,  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
read  to  the  conmiittec  the  wages  of  that  man  for  the  last  seven  months, 
commencing  with  March,  and  read  the  number  of  days  and  the 
amount  he  received. — A.  For  March,  1913,  nine  days  he  worked,  got 
$36.85;  April,  1913,  he  worked  the  full  month  with  $109.08. 
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By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Is  that  a  copy  or  an  original? — ^A.  Copied  from  our  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  Did  you  make  it? 

The  Witness.  I  did;  yes.  For  May,  1913,  a  full  month  he  got 
$129.69;  for  June,  1913,  a  full  month,  he  got  $150.84;  for  July.  1913, 
a  full  month,  he  got  $140.57;  for  August,  1913,  a  full  month,  he  got 
$123.50;  for  September,  1913,  10  days'  work,  he  got  $56.79. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Are  those  gross  earnings — ^I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  deductions  there  ? — ^A.  I  have  not  here. 

Q.  Approximately  how  much  would  that  amoxmt  to — smithing 
and  powder  and  hospital  ? — ^A.  I  believe  the  only  deductions  were 
board,  smithing,  and  nospital — amoimting  to  $28.50  a  month. 

By  Mr.  Herrington: 

Q.  What  are  the  arbitrary  deductions  of  a  man  eliminating  board, 
what  would  they  amount  to? — ^A.  The  smithing  bill  is  50  cents  a 
month. 

Q.  What  is  the  hospital  ? — ^A.  A  dollar. 

Q.  What  is  the  powder? — ^A.  Well,  he  bought  his  powder  for  cash. 

Q.  He  paid  cash  for  that  ? — ^A.  During  that  time  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  powder  would  cost  in  that  mine  in 
order  to  knock  down  that  much  coal? — ^A.  No,  I  don't;  it  would  de- 
pend on  the  man  entirely. 

Q.  Could  you  give  any  estimate  a  month — say  the  month  that  he 
mined  suflBcient  coal  to  get  $150  ?— A.  Oh,  five  or  six  dollars. 

Q.  Would  that  be  on  the  outside  ? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be 
an  outside  figure. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  are  testifying  about  Mr.  Fred  Anderson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  your  account  show  the  statement  to  be  for  March  31, 
1913?— A.  March  31,  thirty-six  dollars  and  some  cents — 57  cents. 

Q.  $36.85?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  deductions  have  you  allowed  for  that  month? — ^A.  I 
don't  have  the  deductions  here 

Q.  Take  your  statements  for  May  31,  1913,  what  credit  did  you 
give  Mr.  Anderson? — A.  $129.69. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  deductions  for  that  month 
as  diown  by  the  pay  roll,  amoimt  to  $75.50,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$54.19? 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  would  suggest  that  the  witness  be  shown 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  am  asking  if  he  is  aware  of  that  fact. 

A.  I  am  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  pay-roll  statement  and  ask  you 
if  that  is  the  original  statement  or  purports  to  be  ? — ^A.  It  seems  to  be; 
yes. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  offer  this  in  evidence  and  ask  that  it  be  marked 
"Miners'  Exhibit  No.  124.'' 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 
Q.  Read  the  items  and  state  what  constitutes  the  $75. — ^A.  Hos- 
pital, $1:  smithing,  $0.  50 ;  board,  $27,  and  the  first  half  pay  check,  $47. 
Q.  What  was  that  check  ? — ^A.  The  first  two  weeks' pay. 
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By  Mr.  B ybnes  : 

Q.  That  is,  that  the  man  had  ah^ady  drawn  that? — A.  He  had 
received  a  check  for  the  first  two  weeks — ^for  $47. 

By  Mr.  Costig an  : 

Q.  Leave  out  the  first  half  and  make  your  deductions ) — ^A.  $28.50. 
Q.  What  was  the  earnings  for  tlie  month  on  those  deductions  t** 
A.  $101.19. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes  : 

Q.  That  $28.50  includes  his  board  t — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  board  for  the 
month.  • 

Mr.  CcMSTiGAN.  We  are  offering  that  statement  in  evidence  and  ask 
that  it  be  marked  ''Miners'  Exhibit  No.  125." 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  What  was  your  statement  as  to  July  31,  1913 1— A.  $140.57. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  deductions  for  that  month  were? — 
A.  1  don't  remember  that. 

Q. .  Omitting  the  first  two  weeks'  pajment ) — ^A.  Omitting  the  first 
two  weeks'  payment,  $28.50;  $1  hospital,  and  50  cents  for  smithing, 
and  $27  for  Doard  and  room. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  How  much  did  he  make  that  month? — ^A.  $140.57. 
Q.  Gross? — A.  Gross. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  And  after  he  paid  his  board  and  all  expenses  what  was  the  net 
amount?— A.  $112.07. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  We  offer  this  in  evidence  and  ask  that  it  be  marked 
"Exhibit  No.  126." 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

S.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  other  expenses  of  Mr, 
erson,  do  you  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  are  simply  testifying  from  your  books? — A.  From  the 
records  that  we  have. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  property  ? — A.  At  this 
time,  since  May,  1913. 

Q.  So  you  were  there  during  a  portion  of  the  time  that  Mr.  Anderson 
was  there,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Costigan.  This  is  the  other  statement  about  which  we  inquired, 
and  we  offer  that  in  evidence  and  ask  that  it  be  marked  ** Miners 
Exhibit  No.  127." 

Q.  What  is  your  particular  position  ? — ^A.  Mine  clerk. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  in  any  other  properties  than  this  one? — 
A.  rracticaliy  all  of  the  other  properties  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  ? — ^A.  Four  and  a  half  years. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  Now,  please  explain  to  the  committee,  taking  this  final  pay 
roll  statement,  what  is  represented  on  there  ?— A.  This  is  for  March. 

a.  I  don't  care — any  one — I  want  to  direct  your  attention  espe- 
y  to  the  two  weeks'  pay. — A.  There  isn't  two  weeks  here. 
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Q.  I  want  you  to  ejmlain — they  balance  the  accounts  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  do  mey  ? — A.  Well,  the  accoimts  are  balanced  on 
tlxe  16th  of  each  month,  and  a  man  is  not  paid  for  his  full  earnings 
absolutely,  onlv  for  the  dollars;  the  cents  are  eliminated,  and  on  the 
first  half — at  tne  end  of  the  month — ^he  ^ets  his  balance  made  up  and 
his  entire  earnings  for  the  month,  and  his  check  for  the  first  half  is 
taken  up  on  the  pay  roll  and  shows  a  deduction. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  amount  that  a  coal  digger  ever  made  at 
your  mine,  working  a  full  month? — A.  A  coal  miner?  $170  and 
over. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  lowest  ? — A.  Working  a  full  month  ? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  $65  to  $60. 

By  Mr.  Herbington  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  man  in  that  mine  making  higher  wages, 
that  you  can  suggest? — A.  A  man  last  month  made  $171  and  some 
eents. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Who  did  ?— A.  August  Goler. 
Q.  How  much?— A.  $171. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 
Q.  What  is  his  nationality  ? — A.  I  believe  he  \b  an  Austrian. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  That  is  the  mine  right  here — you  can  see  the  tipple  right  here  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  Uie  Robinson  mine. 

By  Mr.  Costig an  : 

(^.  I  call  your  attention  again  to  Exhibit  No.  127;  how  long  a 
penod  of  work  does  that  gross  amount  of  $36.85  cover? — A.  That  is 

nine  days- 

Q.  mil  your  records  show  that  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  yearly  earnings  of  Mr.  Anderson 
were  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  For  a  year  prior  to  his  termination  of  his  relations  with  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? — A.  No;  he  was  not  working  for  a  year. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  year  did  he  work  prior  to  September — I  pre- 
simie  he  quit  at  the  time  of  the  strike  ? — A.  A  few  days  before. 

Q.  He  worked  a  year  prior  to  that  ? — A.  No,  sir;  only  since  March. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  his  average  monthly  wage  was  during  that 
period  ?— A.  No;  I  haven't  it  with  me  now. 

S.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  the  earning  capacity  of  men  in  the 
inson  mine  were  a  little  larger  just  before  the  strike,  if  you  know; 
Just  before  that  time  were  conditions  rather  favorable,  so  that  the 
men  could  be  kept — the  mines  could  keep  their  men  prior  to  the 
strike  ?— A.  I  think  not. 

Mike  Gallena,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  through  the  interpreter,  Charley  Venetti,  testified  as 
follows: 

Examination  by  Senator  Hatben: 
Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  Mike  Gallena. 
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Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  live  at  the  main  tent  colony?— A.  I 
stayed  there  three  months. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  About  December — September—  from  Sep- 
tember to  December. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  while  you  were  there,  there  was  any 
shooting  took  place  there  one  night  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  night  was  it  ?—  A.  Between  half-past  11 
and  2  o'clock — 12  o^clock. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  did  that  shooting? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  it?— A.  John  Baranco. 

Q.  Who  was  John  Baranco  ? — A.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  organiza^ 
tion  there  in  the  tent — the  leader  of  the  colony. 

Q.  Did  he  have  charge  of  the  main  tent  colony  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  were  fired,  do  you  know  ?  -A.  About  30 
shots— 30  or  35. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what,  if  anything,  was  hit  by  those  shots  ? — A. 
They  shot  at  the  tents,  but  not  at  anybody; 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  John  Baranco  say  why  they  shot  at  that 
time  ? — A.  They  shot  there  for  the  purpose — that  they  had  shooting 
up  at  Ludlow — and  they  had  to  make  the  people  believe  it  was  the 
company  guards  that  done  it. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  whether  anything  happened  the  next  day  after 
that  shooting  ? — A.  There  was  nothing  happened  the  next  day. 

Q.  Did  anyone  come  to  this  tent  colony,  ii  you  know? — A.  Nobody 
was  there  the  next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Germer  there?-  -A.  He  brought  rifles  and  then 
he  left. 

Q.  Who  did  ?  —A.  Mr.  Germer  and  another  Italian. 

Q.  Who  was  with  him? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Neeley  ? — A.  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  How  manjr  guns  did  Mr.  Germer  bring  ? — A.  Eight. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  any  ammunition? — A.   les. 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  it? — A.  He  came  there  and  gave  them  to 
John  Baranco,  and  he  says  to  distribute  them  around. 

Q.  Were  these  rifles  that  he  brought?— A.  Rifles. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  John  Baranco  say  anything  about  the  plan 
to  shoot  up  the  coal  camp  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  were  any  bombs  manufactured  while  you 
were  there?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that? — ^A.  They  put  it  under  the  creek.  They 
frightened  all  the  people  and  a  woman  had  a  wound  in  her  arm,  and 
she  had  to  go  to  the  nospital.  After  that  I  left;  I  don't  know  no 
more. 

Q.  Did  any  union  man  shoot  up  Pryor  while  you  were  there  ? — A. 
No.sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  burning  of  a  bridge  on  a 
railroad  ? — A.  They  were  talking  about  going  some  place,  but  I  don't 
think  they  went. 

Who  was  talking  ? — A.  Baranco. 
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Q.  What,  if  anything,  happened  at  the  time  you  leftt — ^A.  They 
.d  a  bus  and  they  hit  me  and  my  wife  and  they  told  me  whether 
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"we  wanted  to  leave  —if  we  wanted  to  leave  they  kill  me.  I  said  if  I 
had  known  that  I  would  never  have  stayed  there.  I  wouldn't  leave 
that  night  if  I  knew  there  was  something  happened. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  those  people  had  known  the  night 
before  that  you  were  going  away  that  you  could  not  have  left — ^is 
that  what  you  mean  to  say?— A.  If  they  ever  known  I  would  leave 
I  would  never  get  out  of  camp. 

Q.  For  what  reasons  ? —A.  feecausel  was  going  to  work— I  couldn't 
live  on  $4  a  week,  and  now  and  then  they  fined  me  50  cents,  and  so 
forth,  and  I  could  not  live  on  that. 

Q.  Did  Baranco  ever  ask  you  to  fire  off  any  bombs  ?  —A.  He  told 
me,  he  says,  we  will  do  this  and  that,  which  means  that  they  were 
going  to  use  these  bombs. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  happened  to  your  wife  when  you  were 
leavingthere?— A.  She  was  afraid. 

Q.  Why  was  she  afraid  ?— A.  With  all  the  mischief  that  was  doing, 
their  shooting  around  the  tents  that  way. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Japanese  in  the  tent  colony  while  you  were 
there? — ^A.  There  was  three  scabs  come  and  they  went  down  with 
rifles;  these  scabs  could  not  go  any  further  and  they  brought  them 
in  the  tent  —they  kept  them  there  three  days  and  then  on  Saturday 
they  talked  to  lifr.  Germer.  Mr.  Germer  told  him  to  let  these  fellows 
p;  that  they  must  not  try  to  frighten  anybody  or  hurt  anybody, 
^hey  found  a  razor  and  two  rifles,  and  this  John  Baranco  took  it; 
they  took  the  razor  away  from  the  Japs,  and  so  the  Japs  two  days 
after  left. 

Q.  Did  they  compel  these  scabs  to  join  the  union? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  don't  like  the  form  of  that  question;  it  seems  to 
be  objectionable. 

Chairman  Foster.  It  is  leading. 

Q.  Didn't  these  scabs  join  the  union? — ^A.  No;  there  was  three  of 
them;  no.  When  Germer  comes  he  tell  them  to  eo.  It  is  onljr  the 
Japs  and  these  two  other  Mexicans,  and  then  they  ncked  them  with  a 
club  and  they  struck  them  over  the  head,  and  they  broke  their  heads, 
and  they  broke  another  man's  arm,  and  then  when  my  wife  see  all 
this  mischief  they  brought  her  a  glass  of  wine  and  then  they  brought 
my  wife  water  to  wash  ner  face,  and  then  they  caUed  her  all  kinds  of 
dirty  names. 

Q.  Who  was  it  did  the  beating? — A.  John  Baranco  was  one  and 
Peter  Bonsilio  was  another.  And  Carmello  Debello,  and  Guiseppi 
Cembresye. 

By  Mr.  Hayden  : 

Q.  These  men  which  you  have  just  last  named,  were  they  union 
men  ? — ^A.  Yes.     They  are  in  the  tent  colony  over  there. 

Q.  Did  the  men  who  got  beat  up  belong  to  the  union  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  are  there;  belong  to  the  organization  there  in  the  tent  colony 
there.     One  of  them  fellows'  name  is  De  Martino,  and  he  is  secretary. 

Q.  Did  they  belong  to  the  union  before  they  were  beaten  up  ? — ^A. 
No.     After  they  beat  them  with  a  club,  then  they  joined  the  union. 

Mr.  BLayden.  You  may  cross-examine. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  You  say  these  men  have  belonged  to  the  union  ever  since 
they-^that  time*— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  They  are  living  in  the  Ludlow  tent  colony  nowt — A.  Yes;  *t 
Pryor — at  Mayne  tent  colony? 

Q.  At  the  MajTie  tent  colony? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  them  there  ?— A.  He  seen  him  once  to- 
day here. 

Q.  Here  in  court? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  court. 

Q.  Did  he  come  down  here  by  himself  ? — ^A.  He  says  he  seen  him — 
he  seen  him  alone. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

S.  Did  he  seem  to  be  setting  along  very  comfortably — ^pleas- 
y? — ^A.  He  says  he  seen  nim  down  on  the  street  waUdng  around, 
but  he  didn't  pay  any  attention. 

Q.  He  looked  all  rignt,  did  he  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Interpreter  Mauro.  He  translated  that  "if  he  walked  right.*' 

Q.  I  asked  him  if  he  looked  aU  right,  Mr.  Interpreter. 

The  Official  Interpreter.  He  said  he  didn  t  know  whether  he 
looks  good  or  not.     He  says 

Q.  You  didn't  say  anything — what  did  he  say,  Mr.  Interpreter? — 
A.  (the  interpreter).  He  says  that  he  didn't  look  at  anything, 
whether  he  was  looking  good  or  bad. 

Q.  You  didn't  notice  anything  wrong  about  him,  did  you? — ^A. 
No. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  left  because  you — ^left  the  tent  colony 
because  you  only  made  $4  a  week  and  were  being  fined  every  now  an 
then? — A.  He  says  he  left  because  they  were  ooing  bad  things;  he 
wouldn't  be  around  where  things  was  wrong. 

5.  What  did  you  say  about  $4  a  week  and  being  fined  every  now 
then  ? — ^A.  He  says  he  had  to  only  accept  that  ti  a  week,  and  so 
on,  and  then  he  says  aU  this  mischief  that  these  fellows  were  doing,  he 
says  he  wouldn't  hke  to  be  around  with  them. 

Q.  You  were  getting  $3  a  week  for  yourself  and  $1  for  your  wife, 
were  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  to  pay  a  fine  for  anything  ? — ^A.  He  says  yea. 

Q.  What  ?— A.  All  the  tune. 

Q.  What  were  the  fines  imposed  on  you  for  ? — ^A.  He  said  because 
he  was  taking  a  board;  you  know,  a  plank,  taken  in  the  oar,  and  he 
said  they  said  it  don't  belong  to  Imn,  and  make  him  pay  the  fine  for 
it — 60  cents  fine  for  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  the  board  from  ? — ^A.  He  said  they  were  in  a 
big  tent  the  organization  bought  them  over  there. 

Q.  Did  you  steal  the  board  somewhere  ? — A.  No,  he  didn't  steal  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? — ^A.  Because  he  need  it. 

Q.  Because  he  did  what? — A.  Because  he  need  them. 

Q.  He  took  the  board  because  he  needed  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  it?  Who  gave  it  to  him? — ^A.  No,  they 
wouldn't  give  it  to  him. 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  it  ?  If  nobody  ^ave  it  to  him,  how  did  he  get 
it?— A,  He  says  it  was  the  boards — it  wasn't  worth  nothing — it 
wasn't  worth  nothing,  because  it  was  a  grafter.  He  says  it  was 
eaters — that  is  what  ne  said.  He  says  they  were  eaters,  and  they 
were  taking  him  for 

Q.  He  hasn't  told  us  yet  where  he  got  his  board  ? — ^A.  In  the  camp; 
in  tne  camp. 

Q.  He  took  it  from  the  big  tent  ? — ^A.  Bight  close  to  the  big  tent. 
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Was  that  wJiy  you  wwe  fined  ? — A.  Yes, 

Were  you  trying  to  do  something  that  the  other  men  in  the  camp 
couldn't  do  ? — ^A.  He  says  the  other  &otheiiB  were  doing  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Interpreter,  did  he  say,  "I  wouldn't  do  anything''  I  Some- 
body suggested  to  me.     I  wondered  if  you  got  the  whole  answer. 

The  Official  Interpretbe.  Gro  ahead  and  repeat  it  again. 

Q.  Did  he  say,  "  Why  should  I  do  it  ?  I  wouldn't  do  anytliing"  i — 
A.  Oh,  he  said  it  is  because  they  wouldn't  give  it  to  him — ^those 
boards — because  he  wouldn't  consent  that  the  other  fellows  should 
dictate  him  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  Uve  up  to  the  rules  of  the  union  ? — A.  He  said  he 
wouldn't  do  anything  when  these  fellows  that  was  there,  he  said,  in 
his  house,  and  nothing  else,  he  says  they  could  do  it  as  they  pleased; 
he  had  his  family  te  keep. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  you  left  ? — A.  He  says  he  left  ovw  there 
because  there  was  firing  all  the  time — was  shooting — whatever  it 
means. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  left  because 
you  had  to  take  care  of  your  family,  and  you  couldn't  do  it  on  $4  a 
wieek. — A.  He  says  he  left  over  there  because  they  wouldn't  give 
him  a  lifie,  and  make  him  go  where  they  was  going,  and  refused  to 
go — ^wouldn't  go. 

Q.  You  saia  a  little  while  ago  that  you  were  fined  all  the  time. 
Now,  how  many  other  times  were  you  fined  ? — A.  He  says  he  paid  $3 
fine  all  the  time. 

Q.  All  the  time  ? 

Interpreter  Mauro.  ''All  together." 

The  Official  Interproter.  "All  the  time,"  that  is  what  he  said. 
I  will  explain  what  he  said.  I  don't  explain  nothing  else.  If  you 
want  to  do  the  interpreting  vou  come  on  and  sit  down  here. 

Mr.  BLiTDEN.  What  was  that  he  said  ? 

The  Official  Interpreter.  He  said  he  thanks  the  soldiers  that 
they  come  over  and  take  him. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Just  a  moment,  now.  I  am  doing  the  questioning 
at  this  point,  please. 

The  Official  Interpreter.  That  is  all  right.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  do. 

Mr.  Hatden.  We  have  a  right  to  hear  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Costigan.  He  is  not  answering  any  question.  You  can  inter- 
rogate hun  m  jour  own  good  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jim  Perretti? — A. 
He  saTO  he  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Didn't  he  take  supper  with  you  to-night  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  gentleman  here  pPerretti]  ?— A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Never  saw  him  before? — A.  No,  sir;  he  don't  know  him  at  all. 

Q.  Never  knew  him  before  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  talked  with  him  ? — A.  He  says  he  seen  him  for  the  first 
time  here. 

Q.  Did  you  take  supper  with  this  gentleman  [Mauro],  the  inters 
preier?y-A.  No,  sir. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  before  [Mauro]  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Never  saw  him  before  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Did  you  ever  talk  with  him? — ^A.  No;  never. 
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Mr.  CosTiOAN  (addressing  Interpreter  Mauro).  Stand  up,  Mr.  In- 
terpreter. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  this  man  before  [Mauro]? — ^A.  He  says  he 
didn't  know  him.  Don't  know  him  at  aU.  He  knows  he  has  got  a 
saloon.  He  knows  he  has  a  saloon  over  there,  that  is  all.  Only 
seven  months  since  he  is  in  this  country. 

Q.  When  did  he  first  meet  the  first  mterpreter  we  had  to-night  t — 
A.  He  says  he  seen  him  right  here;  never  seen  hinx  before. 

Q.  You  never  talked  with  Mr.  Mauro  before  to-night  ^-A.  He  said 
he  seen  him  here  when  he  was  interpreter  for  him,,  uiat  is  all. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  his  saloon  ?— A.  Never. 

Q.  How  GO  you  know  he  had  a  saloon  t — ^A.  He  says  because  he 
heard  it  mentioned  about  his  name  up  at  Pryor. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — ^A.  (The  interpretca*  answering  without  first 
interpreting  the  question.)  Frank  Mauro,  he  says. 

Q.  Did  he  [the  witness[  say  that?  Where  did  you  hear  his 
name  ?  You  said  vou  never  saw  him  before  to-night.  Where  did  you 
hear  his  name  ?^ — A.  At  the  Pryor  camp. 

Q.  At  the  Pryor  camp  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  how  do  you  know  that  the  man  whose  name  you  heard  at 
the  Pryor  camp  was  the  man  you  saw  for  the  first  time  to-night 
here? — ^A.  From  some  of  these  townsmen;  they  go  and  drink  over 
there  at  his  saloon. 

Q.  A  townsman A.  His  townsman. 

Q.  At  Prvor  ?— A.  No;  he  talks  with  his  townsmen.  He  says  they 
go  over  ana  drink  at  Mr.  Mauro's  saloon. 

Q.  Yes ;  1  suppose  that  is  true.  But  I  am  asking  him  how  he  knew 
that  the  man  he  saw  for  the  first  time  in  this  room  to-night  was  the 
man  who  owns  the  saloon  at  Pryor. — ^A.  He  says  he  didn't  mention 
it,  but  he  don't  know  him. 

Q.  He  says  he  didn't  mention  it? — ^A.  He  says  he  mentioned  it  to 
him. 

Q.  Who  mentioned  it  to  you  ? — ^A.  All  of  the  persons — all  of  his 
acquaintances  over  there  at  rryor. 

6.  You  didn't  see  your  acquaintances  at  Pryor  to-night,  did  you  ? — 
A.  He  says  not  this  evening,  but  he  says  he  has  got  these  townsmen, 
that  they  know  him. 

Q.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mauro — ^when  and 
where  ?— A.  Right  here  in  this  place.  He  never  spoke  to  him  before. 
Never  talked  to  him.     Never  seen  him  before,  only  here. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  supper  to-night?— A.  In  a  restaurant  down 
here. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  Klein  Hotel  ? — ^A.  He  don't  know  the  name. 

Q.  Was  your  wife  with  you  ? — ^A.  He  had  his  money,  and  he  go  any 
place  he  want  to. 

Q.  Was  your  wife  with  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  you  sure  that  you  did  not  take  supper  with  Mr.  Perretti, 
who  sits  here  ?— A.  He  says  he  don't  know  nobody.  That  is  the  way 
he  repeated  it  four  or  five  times. 

J.  Who  went  with  you  to  supper  besides  your  wife  ? — ^A.  Only  him 
his  wife.     Only  him  and  his  wife. 
Q.  Who  came  up  with  you  to  this  room  to-night  ? — ^A.  He  says  they 
had  a  soldier  with  him  along. 

Q.  Came  to  this  room  with  him  to-night  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  soldier  ? — A.  A  soldier. 

Q.  Does  he  know  the  soldier  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  in  this  room ? — A.  Yes;  he  know  him  if  he  see  him. 

Q.  The  soldiers  brought  him  here,  did  they  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  soldiers  bring  him  to  Walsenburg? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  soldiers? — ^A.  He  says  he  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Did  they  take  supper  with  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  they  leave  you  and  where  did  they  pick  you  up  ? — ^A. 
They  picked  him  up  in  Pryor  and  left  him  at  the  store  aown  nere  at 
Wahenburff. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Perretti  here  bring  you  into  this  room  here  to-night  and 
show  you  the  room?-:-A.  (The  witness.)  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  no,  sir;  no, 
sir;  no,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Interpreter,  show  Mr.  Perretti  to  the  witness. — A.  He  says 
he  don't  know  him  at  all.  He  wouldn't  talk  any  more.  He  had 
nothing  to  say  any  more. 

Q.  He  didn't  speak  to  you  at  supper? — ^A.  No. 

Mr.  SuTHERLAHD.  What  was  the  last  he  said  ? 

The  Interpreter.  He  said  he  wouldn't  talk  no  more.  Don't 
know  nothing.    Won't  talk  no  more. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  says  he  won't  talk  any  more,  as  I  understand  it. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Where  were  you  working  when  the  strike  was  called  ? — 
A.  Pryor. 

Q.  Did  you  so  out  on  strike? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  way  they 
treated  me,  and  I  had  to  come  out,  afraid  of  my  life. 

Q.  Who  threatened  you? — A.  John  Barranco — ^John  Barranco, 
Peter  Bonsilio,  Cherri  Catoni,  Guiseppe  Cembreseye. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  making  before  the  strike? — ^A.  He  says 
sixty  and  eighty  dollars — every  two  weeks  I  mean. 

Q.  Did  afl  the  men  go  out  on  strike  there  at  that  mine  t — ^A.  He 
says  no;  some  left  there  at  work. 

Q.  How? — ^A.  He  says  some  left  there  at  work. 

Q.  If  some  of  the  others  stayed  there,  why  didn't  you  stay  there  ? — 
A.  Because  they  threatened  me,  ana  I  just  came  from  the  old 
country. 

Q.  Didn't  some  of  the  others  just  come  from  the  old  country? — 
A.  No,  just  only  me  alone. 

Mr.  CiosTiOAN.  Before  the  committee  adjourns  to-night  we  would 
like  to  put  on  witnesses  tending  to  discredit  the  witness. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  The  wife  of  this  man  is  here,  and  we  under- 
stand that  she  will  testify  substantially  to  the  same  facts  that  this 
witness  has  testified  to.  We  can  either  put  her  on  or  it  may  be  stipu- 
lated that  she  will  testify  to  the  same  tacts,  without  stipmating  the 
truth  of  it. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  prefer  that  you  put  her  on  the  stand.  We  have 
been  having  an  interesting  conversation,  and  I  think  perhaps  counsel 
will  admit  that  Mr.  Perretti  did  speak  to  this  man  wno  last  testified 
and  his  wife  at  supper  to-night  at  the  Klein  Hotel.  Mr.  Perretti 
says  that  he  just  went  over  and  spoke  to  them,  but  he  says  he  did 
that,  and  I  should  like  to  have  that  statement  incorporated  in  the 
record  without  further  proof. 
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Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  That  is  not  any  evUlence  that  the  party  knew 
him.  If  it  goes  no  further  than  that  I  aia  willkig  it  should  go  into 
the  record  if  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  Then  we  may  con^cfer  that  it  is  incorporated  in 
the  record  without  further  testunon]^. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  While  you  are  waiting  for  that,  let's  go  ahead  with 
this  witness. 

Maby  Gallena,  a  witness  produced  b^ore  the  committee,  being- 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  through  the  official  int^preter: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Hayden: 

Q.  Are  you  the  wife  of  Mike  Gallenat — A.  Yes;  Marco  Gallena. 
Do  you  live  in  the  Mayne  tent  colony  ? — A.  Yes. 
,   Were  vou  there  when  the  shooting  took  place  ? — A.  Yes. 
j.  Tell  tnese  gentlemen  about  that  shooting. — A.  At  first  they^ 
had  two  scabs  and  they  broke  their  heads,  and  next  one  they  broke 
his  arm.     John  Barranco  find  himself  witnout  a  gun 

Mr.  CosTiGAN  (addressing  interpreter).  Will  you  please  interpret 
as  she  goes  along  ? 

The  INTERPRETER.  We  will  get  it  a  little  at  a  time;  it  is  a  little 
harder  than  the  other,  but  we  will  get  it. 

A.  (Continuing.)  And  they  combine  to  shoot  against  the  tents. 
They  held  a  meetmg. 

1^.  CosTiGAN.  mio  held  a  meeting? 

A.  John  Barranco  and  his  gan^.  And  they  had  a  meeting  to  make 
it  appear  to  the  soldiers  or  deputies  of  the  shooting  at  the  tent  colony. 
That  was  a  month  before  the  soldiers  came.  The  soldiers  were  not 
there  yet.  The  month  of  May  or  something  like  that — I  don't 
know. 

(J.  Did  you  see  or  hear  them  do  this  shooting  ?  Why  did  they  do 
this  shooting? — ^A.  To  make  it  appear  that  the  policemen  were 
shooting  and  that  night  they  phoned  and  the  next  day  the  officers 
came. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  heard  a  telephone  message  ? — A.  I  say  I  heard, 
because  I  was  right  next  to  the  tent  where  they  phoned. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  telephone  message — did  you  hear  what  it 
*  was? — ^A.  Yes;  they  phoned  down  to  Walsenburg. 

Q.  Who  talked,  who  phoned  to  Walsenburg? — ^A.  Barranco. 

Q.  Were  you  there  wnen  this  phone  was  or  were  you  in  another 
tent  ? — A.  I  was  in  another  tent,  but  the  other  tent  is  just  in  front  of 
my  tent,  and  I  could  hear  everything  and  I  was  outside. 

O.  Did  you  hear  what  was  said  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  ? — 
A.  No,  because  they  were  speaking  in  English  and  I  didn't  under- 
stand. 

O.  You  didn't  understand  what  the  telephone  message  was? — 
A.  No;  I  could  not  imderstand  because  they  were  talking  m  English, 
but  the  next  day  the  officers  came. 

Mr.  Austin.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  evidence  is  incompetent  so 
far  as  given  by  the  witness,  but  if  the  conMnittee  wishes  it  to  remain 
in  the  record  until  they  can  inspect  it,  very  well. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  She  says  simply  that  she  heard  a  telephone  call  but 
she  did  not  understand  it. 
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Mr.  CbsTiGAN.  They  spoke  in  English  and  she  don't  understand  it, 
and  she  only  guesses  what  it  was,  because  the  next  day  the  officers 
came  from  the  camp.    Everything  elso  is  immaterial. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  When  did  you  coma  to  town  to-day  ? — ^A.  This  morning. 

Q.  Who  oama  with  you  t— A.  We  came  ajk>ne  on  the  train — nobody 
tise  but  me  and  my  husband 

A.  With  whom  did  you  come  to  this  room  to-night  ? — ^A.  With  the 
soldiers. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  on  the  train — ^your  husband  ?^-A.  And  the 
soldiers — because  they  threatened  my  life. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  want  to  change  your  testimony  and  s^  that 
there  were  soldiers  with  you  when  you  came  this  morning  to  Walseur- 
burg,  do  youi— A.  Yes;  the  soldiers  were  there.  They  were  threat- 
ening my  life.    That  is  because  we  had  soldiers. 

Q.  Wny  did  you  say  a  few  momenta  ago  that  you  and  your  husband 
came  alone  ana  that  there  was  nobody  else  1 — ^A.  There  was  nobo4y 
else,  but  no  other  relatives  with  her. 

Q.  The  soldiers  aren't  relatives  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Italian  soldiers  t — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  did  vou  take  supper? — A.  At  the  restaurant. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  Klein  Hotel  ?— A.  At  the  hotel;  I  don't  know  the 
name  of  it. 

Q.  Was  your  husband  with  you  ?— 7A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  this  gentleman,  Mr.  reretti,  who  sits  over  here,  come  over 
to  your  table  and  speak  to  you  at  supper  ?— A.  I  don't  know  him  at  aU. 

Q.  If  he  says  that  he  did  speak  to  you  at  supper  would  you  still  say 
that  he  did  not  ?— A.  How  could  I  know  whenlcould  not  understand. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  room  a  few  moments  ago  when  your  husband 
was  testifying — in  this  room? — ^A.  Yes;  I  washers  with  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  She  doesn't  understand.  She  says  she  was  here 
with  the  soldiers. 

The  Interpreter.  No;  she  was  in  another  room  alone. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  your  husband  testify  a  few  moments  ago  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  your  husband  when  he  left  the  stand  ? — ^A. 
When  I  was  coming  in  he  was  going  out. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  him  when  you  passed  him  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  come  up  on  the  train  to-day  with  Mr.  Morrow,  or  did 
you  meet  him  on  the  train—  the  saloon  keeper  who  has  a  saloon  at 
Kouse  ? — A.  She  says  she  don't  know  anyboay — she  didn't  know  any- 
body. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  The  witness  says,  as  I  understand  it, /'I  don't  know 
even  at  the  tent  colony  who  lives  there." 

The  Interpreter.  By  sight. 

Mr.  Costioan.  I  asked  you  if  on  the  train  to-day— if  she  said 
something  '*by  sight,"  Mr.  rerreti? 

Mr.  Perbeti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAK.  Only  by  sight,  the  answer  is. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that;  1  asked  you  if  you  and  your  husband  on 
the  train  to-day  talked  to  Mr.  Morrow,  the  saloon  keeper? — A.  She 
says  her  husband  and  herself  didn't  know  nobody. 
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Q.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  asked  you  whether  you  and 
your  husband  talked  to  anybody^  whether  you  knew  them  or  not. — 
A.  She  said  that  her  husband  didn't  talk  to  nobody,  and  she  says 
her  husband — her  and  her  husband  are  diunb. 

Q.  Did  they  talk  to  anybody  to-night? — A.  Talked  with  nobody; 
they  are  dumb — didn't  understand  the  language. 

Q.  Your  husband  wasn't  dumb  when  he  talked  to  Mr.  Perreti  at 
supper,  was  he  ? — A.  She  says  she  didn't  see  her  husband  talk  with 
nobody. 

Q.  Your  husband  isn't  dumb  when  he  talks  with  you,  is  he ? — 
A.  She  says  her  husband  isn't  diunb  when  he  talks  witn  her  because 
they  talk  in  their  own  language. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Perreti  sj>eaks  your  own  language,  too,  don't  he? — 
A.  She  says  she  seen  him  the  first  time.  The  next  time  she  seen 
him  was  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  she  means  was  that  she  has  seen  him  twice. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  him  at  supper  the  first  time?— A.  She  said 
that  she  was  looking  at  the  plates — what  the  other  people  was  eating — 
not  at  the  faces. 

Q.  Well,  when  he  came  to  the  table  you  were  looking  at  your 
plate,  were  you,  and  not  at  Mr.  Perreti  % — A;  She  was  not  looking  at 
nobody. 

Q.  And  that  was  at  the  Klein  Hotel ? —A.  Don't  understand;  don't 
know  the  name  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  It  was  where  you  took  supper? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

O.  Where  did  you  meet  Mr.  Madison  who  brought  you  here  to- 
night? Point  him  out,  Mr  Interpreter? — A.  (Through  the  inter- 
preter.)    She  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  Mr.  Madison? — ^A.  Don't  know — don't 
know.    She  says  I  don't  know  anything  where  I  found  it. 

Q.  Where  did  he  find  you  ? — ^A.  Here. 

Q.  In  the  other  room  l — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  introduced  to  him  there  ? — ^A.  No.  She  says  she  was 
just  doing — she  wasn't  looking — she  wasn't  looking  at  his  business. 

Q.  She  wasn't  looking  at  his  business?  Did  he  come  to  the  other 
room  and  bring  you  to  this  room  ? — A.  She  says  yes,  he  brought  me 
here,  but  what  do  I  know  after  ? 

Q.  Where  did  he  bring  you? — ^A.  Here.     Right  here. 

Q.  To  this  chair  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  meet  him  ? — A.  This  evening. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  meet  him? — A.  Right  here  in  the  court- 
hoxise. 

Q.  How  did  you  first  meet  him  ? — A.  She  says  the  soldiers — ^it  is 
the  soldiers  brought  her  here. 

Q.  Did  the  soldiers  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Madison  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  you  first  meet  Mr.  Madison  ? — ^A.  She  says — she 
repeated  many  times  the  same  way  all  the  time;  that  is  the  way  he 
meets  her — she  meet  him  over  there:  he  was  over  there. 

Q.  Over  where  ? — ^A.  In  the  courtnouse. 

Q.  Downstairs  or  upstairs  ? — A.  Upstairs. 

Q.  In  the  hall  or  in  the  room  ? — ^A.  She  says  you  are  educated  and 
she  is  not;  it  is  no  use  for  you  to  ask  so  many  questions. 
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Q.  Tell  her  it  is  my- 


Mr.  Hayden.  What  is  that  ? 

The  Interpreteb.  She  says  they  asked  her  so  many  questions,  it 
just  make  her  crazy  for  such  a  thing;  she  is  not  interested  at  all. 

Q.  She  is  not  interested  at  all,  and  it  makes  her  crazy  for  me  to 
ask  her  so  many  questions. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  don't  doubt  it  in  the  slightest.  Stronger  minds 
wouldj^eld. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  her  that  these  gentlemen  up  here  (the  committee) 
want  her  to  answer  my  questions  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Well,  now,  there  is  some  doubt  about  that.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Costigan.  K  there  is  any  doubt  about  it 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Go  ahead. 

A.  She  says,  why  to  answer  all  things  about  the  rooms,  about  the 
halls,  and  all  of  these  things,  she  lost  herself  about  it. 

Q.  Did  she  meet  Mr.  M^ison  in  this  room  or  in  the  hall  ?— A.  She 
don't  know  what  is  the  room  or  what  is  the  hall.  She  was  sitting 
down  and  he  got  here. 

Q.  She  was  sitting  down  and  he  came  and  got  her? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  hold  of  your  arm  and  bring  you  into  the  room  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

S.  Who  paid  for  your  supper  and  that  of  your  husband? — A.  I 
for  it. 
Q.  She  said  **her  husband  V*-  -A.  My  husband. 
O.  Which  one  of  you — did  you  pay  or  did  your  husband  ? — A.  Her 
husband. 

O.  Is  anybody  paying  your  expenses  for  coming  to  Walsenburg 
to-day  ? — A.  They  pay  out  of  their  own  pocket. 

Q.  Why  did  you  come? — A.  It  is  to  tell  these  things  at  the  court. 

S.  Who  told  you  to  come? — A.  She  says  the  first  time  meet  the 
ier  thev  tell  them  to  come  over  and  tell  it  to  the  court.     The 
soldier  told  her  to  come  over. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  to  go  there  ? — A.  That  was  the  day  that 
the  soldiers  came  there  with  the  car  at  the  tents. 

§.  How  long  ago  was  this  ?—  A.  About  a  month  and  a  half. 
.  About  a  month  and  a  half  ago.     Did  they  come  again  to-day 
and  ask  you  to  come — the  soldiers  ?---A.  Yes;  last  night. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  about  paying  yoiu*  expenses  and  those 
of  your  husband f— A.  No,  sir;  we  aidn't  ask  for  any  expenses,  we 
coiiid  pay  Qur  own  way. 

Q.  Did  any  one  of  the  soldiers  or  anyone  else  tell  you  what  you 
were  to  talk  about  here  to-night? — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  didn't  understand  it 
anyhow. 

Q.  No  one  talked  to  you  about  what  you  were  to  tell  here  to- 
night ? — A.  I  will  swear  before  Grod  that  it  was  not  true — it  was  from 
my  heart  that  it  came  out. 

Q.  And  neither  you  nor  your  husband  talked  about  what  you  were 
to  say  here  to-night? — A.  We  never  talked  about  it  because  it  is  just 
as  much  to  me  as  it  is  to  mv  husband;  that  is  aU. 

O.  Would  you  swear  before  God  that  you  never  talked  with  your 
husDand  about  what  he  and  you  were  to  say  at  this  hearing  ?— A. 
Yes;  I  could  swear. 
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Ira  D.  Shelton,  a  witness  produced  before  the  comBiittee,  beiiig 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  H atden  : 

Q.  What  organization  do  you  belong  to  ? — A.  Company  I  of  the 
First  Infantry. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  that  company? — ^A.  I  aoa  a 
sergeant. 

Where  is  your  home  ? — ^A.  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 
How  long  have  you  been  here?— A.  Since  the  29th  day  pf 
October,  last  year. 

Q.  Wnere  were  you  on  the  afternoon  of  February  1  of  this  year  I — 
A.  I  was  pretty  much  all  over  Walsenburg. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  one  Louis  Miller  ?— A.  I  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mall  Ball  ? — A.  I  know  him  by  sight  only. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  trouble  between  Miller  and  Bdl  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  it. — ^A.  Between  4.30  and  5  o'clock 
in  tne  afternoon  I  saw  Miller  cross  Main  Street  at  the  comer  of  Main 
and  Sixth  Streets  and  walk  up  to  this  man  Ball  and  touch  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  Ball  turned  around  at  that  time  and  they  had  a  little 
conversation  over  it  and  Ball  made  a  pass  at  Miller — I  don't  think 
he  hit  him — and  Miller  yarded  against  his  assault  and  in  doing  so 
he  slapped  him  five  or  six  times  with  his  open  hand;  and  there  was 
some  more  conversation  there  that  I  could  not  hear — ^I  was  a  little 
too  far  away  to  hear — and  this  man  Ball  started  to  go  away  and 
then  walked  about  20  feet  and  turned  around  and  came  back  again 
and  renewed  his  talk  with  Miller.  At  that  time  Miller  hit  him  with 
his  fist,  but  I  only  think  he  hit  him  one  time  and  Ball  left  inmiedi- 
ately. 

Q.  Who  was  the  aggressor  in  that  scrap  ? — ^A.  Well,  Bajl  was  the 
aggressor — the  man  that  started  it. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  What  is  your  position  in  the  militia  ? — ^A.  I  am  a  sergeant. 

Q.  What  company  ? — A.  I  belong  to  Company  I  of  the  First,  but 
Companv  I  has  been  relieved,  all  except  myself,  and  they  annexed 
me  to  the  First,  Troop  D.  I  have  been  an  extra,  First  Troop,  on 
special  duty. 

O.  Who  gave  you  permission  to  come  and  testify  here  this  even- 
ingi — A.  Louis  Miller  and  Mr.  Hayden. 

Q.  They  gave  you  permission  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Loms  Miller  is  tne  deputy  sheriff  about  whom  we  are  talking 
A.  He  is,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  gave  you  permission  to  come  here  and  testify 
A.   I  es. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Lou  Miller  ? — A.  I  have  known  him 
since — well,  some  time  in  December. 

Q.  When  did  you  join  the  militia  ? — A.  I  joined  the  militia  on  the 
12th  day  of  March,  1912. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home  ? — A.  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

Q.  Mr.  Miller^  will  you  step  forward,  please  ? 

(Mr.  Louis  Miller  steps  out  of  the  aumence.) 

Q.  (Continued.)  Do  you  mean  that  that  fellow  with  a  broken  jaw 
attacked  this  man  first  ? — A.  He  did,  sir. 
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Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Miller  has  hit  more  men  aroimd  this 
town  than  almost  any  other  deputy  sheriff  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  VSTiere  were  you  about  noon  on  Sunday,  January  4th  ? — A.  I 
was  in  camp. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  town  with  the  militia  when  they  went  aroimd 
and  surroimded  the  train  when  Mother  Jones  was  being  deported  ? — 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  on  that  same  day  this  same  Miller  knocked 
two  nonunion  boys  down  on  Main  Street  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Herbington.  What  sort  of  cross-examination  is  this  ? 

Mr.  NoBTHOUTT.  It  is  utterly  unknown  to  any  decent  cross-exami- 
nation.    None  of  this  has  been  proven. 

Q.  You  say  that  Ball  hit  Miller  and  then  came  back  and  hit  him 
agam? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Miller  generally  carries  a  gim 
this  way  [indicating],  in  his  left  pocket? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  the  barrel  sticks  out  through  the  lining  of  his  coat  ?— A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  And  he  u^es  his  right  hand  to  strike  people  down  with  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Mr.  BEayden.  You  testified  concerning  this  matter  before  the  dis- 
trict court  ? 

The  Witness.  I  (Ud,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  testified  in  the  district  court,  did  you  testify  to  these 
same  facts  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Ball  testify  that  Miller  said  he  had  made  a  mistake 

Lci  hit  the  wrong  man? — A.  No,  sir. 

O.  You  didn't  near  it? — A.  I  did  not — I  was  out  of  the  room  part 
of  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Miller  your  superior  officer  ? — A.  He  is  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  make  the  statement  he  gave  you  permission  to 
come  here  ?  Aren't  you  controlled  by  your  superior  omcer  ?— A.  He 
just  simply  asked  me  to  come. 

^  Q,  You  mean  he  asked  you  to  come  instead  of  giving  you  permis- 
sion to  come  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  superior  officer  ? — A.  Lieut.  Scott. 

Q.  Where  is  he  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  where  he  is  at  the  present  time. 
He  is  in  town.    He  was  here  at  the  courtroom  about  two  hours  ago, 

Q.  You  got  permission,  then,  from  your  superior  officer  of  flie 
camp,  did  you  not  ? — ^A.  I  simply  told  Lieut.  Scott  that  I  was  asked 
to  come  down  and  testify  in  this. 

Q.  It  was  from  him  that  you  got  permission  ? — ^A.  Didn't  tell  me 
to  come.  He  didn't  object  to  my  coming.  I  am  on  the  provost 
guard  here,^  and  I  go  wherever  I  want  to. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  orders  from  the  sheriff  or  deputy  sheriffs  ? — ^A. 
I  do  not.  My  orders  come  from  the  colonel  in  command  of  this 
camp,  through — either  directly  from  him  or  through  Lieut.  Scott. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  you  didn't  get  any  permission  from 
Miller  to  come  here  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  testified  you  did,  didn't  you? — A.  I  was  simply  asked  by 
him  to  come  here;  that  is  the  way  I  understood  the  question.  It  was 
more  of  a  request  than  a  command. 
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Q.  Were  you  deputy  sheriff  before  you  went  in — ^were  called  on 
duty  as  a  militiaman  this  year?— A.  Wo,  sir;  I  am  a  machinist  by 
trade. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  deputy  sheriff  I — A.  I  have  not. 

a.  Ever  served  in  the  service  other  than  this  time?— A.  No,  sir. 
r.  Evans.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 
(Witness  excused.) 

George  Thompson,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Herrington: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  (Joorge  Thompson. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?-   A.  Chief  electrician,  C.  F.  &  I. 

Q.  How  long  have  vou  been  such  electrician  ?— A.  With  the  C.  F. 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Going  on  two  yeai-s. 

Q.  Have  you  bee?i  attending  the  sessions  down  at  Trinidad? — A. 
Off  and  on;  ye^,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  man  by  the  name  of  Grunaldi?— A.  I  re- 
member seeing  him  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mike  GnmaKli?-  A.  Yes,  sir. 

S.  Do  you  remember  the  controversy  there  over  whether  this  man 
d  speak  English  or  not?     A.  I  remember  the  last  one  that  was 
there. 

Q.  You  saw  the  man  yourself,  didn't  you  ? — A.  I  saw  him  when  you 
called  him  on  the  stage;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  stage  or  in  the  audience  ?— A.  On  the  stage, 
sir. 

S.  And  you  know  of  the  controversy  that  arose  over  whether  he 
d  write?--  A.  I  heard  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  ?-  A.  Friday  morning. 

Q.  Where  ?— A.  On  the  train,  C.  &  S. 

Q.  Didyou  engage  him  in  conversation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  English  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come A.  I  came  to  Walsenburg. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  here  to-day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know — did  you  talk  long  enough  with  him  to  know 
whether  he  could  speak  English  or  not? — A.  He  answered  my  que»- 
tions;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  volunteer  anything  in  English  ? — A.  He  answered  me  in 
English;  yes,  sir— broken  English. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Take  the  witness. 

Chairman  Foster.  Any  questions? 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Grimaldi  in  your  employ? — A.  No,  no. 
Q.  Was  he  ever  ?—  A.  No,  no. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  relation  with  him  ? — A.  Never  had  any. 
Q.  What  were  your  social  relations  ? — A.  Never  had  any. 
Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  talk  with  him  ? — A.  Because  I  believed 
he  was  lying  down  there,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  personally. 
Q.  Are  you  a  detective  ? — ^A.  I  hope  not. 
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Q.  Were  you  employed  to  act  as  detective  in  that  matter  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  So  out  of  mere  curiosity  you  followed  him,  did  you  ? — ^A.  I  had 
that  in  view;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  pay  you  to  do  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Pay  your  own  expenses  ? — A.  The  C.  F.  &  I.  paid  my  traveling 
expenses. 

Q.  You  are  a  C.  F.  &  I.  employee,  are  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  say  Grimaldi  is  m  this  town  ? — A.  He  was  this  morning. 

Q.  How  did  he  get  here? — A.  He  came  up  on  this  train  from 
Trinidad. 

Q.  From  where  ? — A.  From  Trinidad. 

Q.  Who  brought  him  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  his  own  way  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  here  to-night  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 
I  haven't  seen  him. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  employ  of  the  C.  F.  &  I.  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  here  anywhere  that  you  could  pro- 
duce him?— A.  Well,  if  I  would  see  him  I  could  produce  him.  I 
haven't  seen  him  this  evening. 

O.  Where  did  you  last  leave  him? — A.  I  wasn't  in  his  company 
to-day,  sir.     I  saw  him  here. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  his  trail  ? — A.  I  haven't  been  on  his  trail, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  you  happen  to  follow  him? — A.  How  did  I  hap- 
pen to  follow  him  ?  When  tne  man  was  talking  to  me  in  English — I 
saw  him  again  last  evening  up  here  in  the  yards  when  I  was  coming 
in  on  the  train,  and  I  saw  nim  again  to-day. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — A.  When  ? 

Q.  When  you  saw  him  to--day  ? — A.  I  didn't  talk  to  him  to-day,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  talk  to  him  ? — A.  I  only  talked  to  him  that 
once. 

Q.  Where  ?— A.  On  the  train. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Last  Friday  morning. 

O.  I  thought  he  came  up  on  the  train  with  you  to-day  ? — A.  Not 
to-day:  I  came  down  last  night  from  Pueblo. 

He  wasn't  on  the  train  last  night? — A.  No,  sir. 
You  came  down  from  Pueblo  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  thought  you  came  up  on  the  train  with  him  ? — A.  Friday  mom- 
inff  I  came  up  from  Trinidad. 

Air.  Herrington.  Listen  to  the  answers. 

S.  From  Trinidad  ? — A.  Friday  morning  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 
r.  Austin.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  his  testimony 
before  this  committee  at  Trinidfitd  ? 
TheWrrNESS.  Did  I? 
Mr.  Austin.  On  the  train  coming  up  ? 
The  Witness.  No,  sir. 


Q.  What  did  Grimaldi  say  to  you  ? — A.  When  ? 


When  you  last  talked  with  him  ? — A.  I  asked  him  where  he  was 
going.  He  said  he  was  going  to  Philadelphia.  I  kind  of  laughed.  "I 
thought  it  was  Pittsburgh  you  was  going  to."  "No;  Philadelphia." 
When  I  got  ready  to  get  off  the  train,  he  was  going  to  get  on.     "I 
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thought  you  was  going  to  Philadelphia  f'     ''G«t  off  at  Walsenburg 
to-day;  to-morrow  I  go  to  Philadelphia/' 

By  Mr.  Herrinoton  : 

Q.  This  conversation  occurred  while  the  committee  was  still  sitting 
at  Trinidad,  did  it  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  were.  I  came  up  Friday.  I 
didn't  hear  no  more  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  bring  that  information  to  the  attention  of  the 
eommittee  in  Trinidad  t— A.  I  left  there.  I  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  committee  until  I  saw  him  last  night ;  and  then  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  C.  F.  &  1. 1 — A.  I  hope  I 
do;  they  pay  me. 

Q.  Did  jou  bring  that  fact  to  the  information  ol  the  C.  F.  &  I.  while 
the  committee  was  sitting  at  Trinidad  ? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  they  were 
«ltting  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  communicate  the  information  ? — A.  My  per- 
BOqal  information  was  communicated  to  Madison — Mr.  Madison. 

Q.  Mr.  Madison.  What  is  his  position  in  the  C.  F.  &  I.  ? — ^A.  He  is 
•  the  assistant  manager. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  talked  it  over  with  anybody  else? — 
A.  I  couldn't  say,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that? — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  when  you  talked  with  Mr.  Madison? — 
A.  When  I  talked  with  Mr.  Madison  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  or  not. 

Q.  Haven't  you  any  recollection? — ^A.  Well,  whether  anybody 
heard  it  or  not — there  was  people  in  the  hotel  when  I  told  him. 

Q.  Well,  I  wondered  if  there  was  anybody  in  your  Immediate  com- 
pany ? — A.  Not  personally  with  me,  but  there  was  people  in  the  lobby 
of  tne  hotel. 

Q.  What  hotel?— A.  Klein  Hotel. 

Q.  Here?— A.  Su-? 

Q.  In  this  city? — A.  In  Wabenburg;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  night?— A.  What  night?     I  didn't  tell  the  night. 

Q.  What  date  ?— A.  Friday. 

Q.  Last  Friday? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  with  Mr.  Grimaldi  when  he  talked  to  you? — A.  When 
he  was  seated  facing  the  soldiers  ? 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  company  of  some  soldiers  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell 
you, 

Q.  Well,  did  he  look  as  if  he  were  imder  arrest? — ^A.  Not  to  me  it 
didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  soldiers  ? — ^A.  There  was  only  one  soldier — 
he  sat  facmg  there — ^he  sat  facing  the  opposite  direction  and  the 
soldier  sat  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  be  in  the  company  of  the  soldier  sitting  in  the 
same  seat? — ^A.  I  can  not  say;  he  was  sitting  there;  he  was  talking  to 
the  soldier  was  what  attracted  my  attention. 

S.  Do  you  know  who  the  soldier  was? — A.  There  was  only  one 
ier. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  name  was  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ask  even  his  name  to  check  up  in  your  testimony  that 
you  are  giving  to-night? — A.  I  could  bring  proof;  my  assistant  heard 
what  he  said. 
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Q.  I  said  did  you  ask  the  soldier  his  name? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
ask  that  soldier;  no,  sir. 

(At  this  point  coiinsei  for  the  operators  rested,  so  far  as  the  sitting 
at  Walsenhurg  was  concerned.) 

Paul  Krieb,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Brewster  : 

Q.  You  live  in  Walsenburg? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here? — ^A.  Twenty-four  years. 

Q.  Do  you  taiow  Mfller,  the  deputy  sheriff? — ^A.  I  do  by  sight  and 
name;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  fracas  between  Ball  and  Miller  which  was  after- 
wards tried  in  the  district  court  ? — A.  I  did;  yi  s. 
S.  ^Vho  was  the  aggressor  ? 
r.  NoRTHCurr.  Oh,  let  him  say  what  was  done. 

Q.  Well,  state  the  facts  if  you  saw  the  assault. 

A.  I  was  standing  on  the  opposite  corner  from  where  the  incident 
occurred  and  Mr.  Ball  was  going  away  from  me.  Mr.  Miller  came  up 
behind  him  and  when  withm  a  Few  feet  he  called  him,  and  just  as  Mr. 
Ball  turned  around  Mr.  Miller  struck  him — struck  him  with  his  open 
hand,  so  far  as  I  could  see — ^with  his  right,  and  then  he  struck  him 
with  his  left  and  continued  doing  this.  He  knocked  the  boy  up 
against  the  wall  and  he  hit  him  some  more,  and  then  he  started  to 
kick  him,  and  this  continued  and  the  boy  kind  of  staggered,  and  it 
seamed  to  me  as  if  he  was  tiying  to  gather  his  senses,  but  about  the 
time  he  would  raise  his  head  he  would  get  another,  and  that  continued 
until  they  got  to  the  alley,  and  the  last  I  saw  Miller  kicked  him,  and 
the  boy  went  up  the  alley. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Miller  go  away  after  that? — A.  Ye«;  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Hayden  : 

Q.  You  testified  about  this  matter  in  the  district  court? — A.  Yes. 

S.  And  you  testified  there  that  Miller  hit  the  boy  12  times  ? — ^A.  I 
not  less  than  12  times. 
Q.  Without  any  provocation  whatever  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
(At  this  point  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  senate 
chamber  of  the  State  capitol  at  Denver,  Colo.,  on  March  5,  1914,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Chairman  Foster  announced  that  at  the  hearing  in  Denver  they 
would  hear  testimony  from  witnesses  in  Boulder  County  and  also 
testimonv  from  witnesses  in  Fremont  Countv.) 


Denver,  Colo.,  Thursday ^  March  6,  1914 — ^  p.  w. 

Parties  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  Mr.  E.  P.  Costigan,  Mr.  James  H.  Brewster,  Mr.  J,  V. 
Sickman,  and  Mr.  Fred  Herrington. 

Frank  Garnier,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 
Q.  State  your  name. — A.  Frank  Gamier. 
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Q.  Your  place  of  re^dence  and  your  occupation  ? — ^A.  Lafayette, 
Colo.     At  the  present  time  I  am  not  doinc;  anything. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  heretofore,  Mr.  Gamier? — 
A.  Mining. 

Q.  Ck)aT  mining  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  coal  mining  in  this 
State? — ^A.  Somewhere  between  15  and  16  years. 

Q.  In  what  counties? — ^A.  X^as  Animas  and  Boulder  Cbimties. 

Q;  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  information  on  the  general 
mining  conditions  in  the  northern  counties  of  Colorado,  more  par- 
ticularly Weld,  Boulder,  and  Routt,  during  recent  times^  or  going 
back  somewhat  in  order  to  ^ve  your  story  more  consecutiveness  t — 
A.  In  Boulder  Coimty  up  imtil  1910  the  conditions  of  mining  were 
the  best  in  this  State.  In  1910  the  mine  owners  of  Boulder  Coimty 
refused  to  deal  with  the  organization  any  longer,  and  a  strike  started 
on  April  1,  1910.  It  has  continued  from  that  time  up  to  the  present 
time  and  has  practically  ruined  Boulder  County.  The  mine  owners 
have  imported  into  that  county  all  classes  of  labor  that  were  not 
employed  there  previously,  mostly  different  classes  of  foreigners 
ana  have  also  imported  into  the  county — the  beginning  of  the  impor- 
tation of  gunmen  into  Boulder  County  started  somewhere  in  May, 
1910,  when  a  special  train  bearing  100  gunmen  were  brought  into 
Boulder  County.  I  will  state  that  prior  to  the  time  that  these  gun- 
men were  brought  into  Boulder  County  about  the  scarcest  thing  to 
be  seen  in  the  coimty  amongst  the  mimng  population  was  a  gun,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  a  common  practice.  It  has  resulted  in 
several  clashes;  it  has  resulted  in  the  death  of  several  people,  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  handicapping  the  administration  of  the  coimty  to 
a  great  extent.  I  will  cite  one  instance  where  an  unwarranted 
attack  was  made  by  some  of  the  gunmen  imported  into  that  county 
upon  a  peaceful  town. 

Q.  What  town  was  that? — ^A.  The  town  of  Lafayette.  That  took 
place  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1912,  while  a  peaceful  citizen  of 
Lafayette  by  the  name  of  Frank  Kakish  was  going  nome  on  a  bicycle. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  He  is  not  confining  himself  to  matters  within  his  own 
knowledge. 

The  Witness.  I  am  confining  myself  to  matters  within  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  Is  this  something  that  you  witnessed  ? 

Chairman  Foster,  rroceed. 

A.  This  Frank  Kaldsh  was  going  home  on  a  bicycle,  with  a  lamp 
light  on  his  head,  when  he  was  fired  upon  by  the  Simpson  bull  pen. 

Mr.  SicKMAN.  Did  you  see  that  yourself? 

The  Witness.  I  certainly  did,  oecause  I  stood  right  there  and 
listened  to  the  bullets,  and  my  house  was  hit  by  one  of  the  bullets 
from  that  bull  pen. 

Chairman  Foster.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  bull  pen'^  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  is  a  term  that  the  miners — that  we  miners 
have  applied  to  the  inclosure  in  which  they  keep  the  strike  breakers. 

Q.  Wnat  is  the  character  of  that  inclosure  ?— A.  It  is*  a  high  wire 
fence,  a  hog  wire,  to  about  4  or  5  feet  in  height,  and  then  barbed  until 
about  8  or  9  feet  in  height. 
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Q.  What  does  this  surround — the  town,  or  a  portion? —A.  No;  it 
surrounds  the  mine  and  the  houses  that  have  oeen  built  inside  of 
that  inclosure  to  house  the  strike  breakers. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  an  attack  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  your  house  was  fired  on  and  struck  ? — A.  I  happened 
to  Uve  within  a  block  and  a  half  of  that  inclosure,  and  bullets  were 
sent  all  through  the  town  that  night.  It  took  place  in  three  volleys. 
The  first  volley  that  took  place,  I  was  a  little  bit  away  from  it,  ana  I 
rushed  at  once  and  went  home.  At  that  time  I  was  police  magistrate 
of  the  town  of  Lafayette,  and  along  with  others  I  went  down  to  see 
why  they  had  been  doing  so  much  snooting,  and  while  down  close  to 
the  inclosure  of  the  Simpson  mine  they  happened  to  see  us  there  and 
they  started  a  second  volley  and  fired  at  least  two  or  three  hundred 
shots  at  us. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  with  you  ? — ^A.  There  was  about,  al- 
>ther,  there  must  have  been  10  or  15  persons. 
Were  they  strikers  ? — ^A.  Strikers  or  officers. 
Or  officers? — ^A.  We  ran  away  from  it,  got  behind  the  houses, 
and  the  houses  were  shot  through;  and  ^ot  away  from  it,  and  I  went 
back  to  my  house.  Some  of  the  people  m  town  of  Lafayette  then  re- 
turned, and  a  third  volley  was  fired.  In  this  third  volley — I  wasn't  in 
the  third  volley — that  is,  directly  affected,  except  that  I  was  right 
there  in  front  of  my  place  and  the  bullets  were  whistling  over  my 
head. 

Q.  You  heard  the  shooting,  did  you? — A.  Yes;  they  was  shooting, 
I  suppose,  mavbe  from  both  sides. 

Q.  From  what  direction  did  the  bullets  come  which  passed  over 
your  head,  if  you  knew  ? — A.  They  came  right  straight  from  the  Simp- 
son mine. 

Q.  Was  anybody  injured  in  any  of  this  shootmg? — A.  As  far  as  I 
know,  there  was  a  horse  hit  across  from  the  Simpson  mine,  belonging 
to  a  man  by  the  name  of 

Q.  I  don't  suppose  that  is  material,  if  you  don't  remember  the 
name.  You  have  forgotten  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
know  him  as  well 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  He  was  shot  in  the  leg. 

The  Witness.  He  was  shot  through  the  rump. 

Q.  You  heard  that  one  man  withm  the  inclosure,  as  Mr.  Sickman 
says,  was  shot  ? — A.  I  heard  there  was  one  man  within  the  inclosure. 
I  don't  know.     I  have  seen  the  horse,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  man. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— A.  It  has  been 
a  common  practice  for  all  the  strike  breakers  throughout  that  locality 
to  alwajs  carry  guns. 

O.  Smce  what  time?— A.  Ever  since  the  strike  in  the  northern 
fields  started,  ever  since  they  were  imported  in  there.  And  only  the 
other  night,  only  the  night  before  last,  while  1  was  going  home,  at 
about  20  minutes  to  11,1  met  six  or  seven  men  that  belonged  to  the 
Simpson  mine  going  down  the  street,  very  arrogant,  all  having  auto- 
matic pistols  strapped  in  front  of  them. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Very  what? 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Very  arrogant. 

Q.  Did  you  say  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  strike  breakers  to  carry 
arms? — A.  Ye^,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  encounter  the  other  night  ?-  A.  No ;  there  wasn't 
any  encounter,  because  I  simply  left  them  pass  by,  never  said  anything 
to  them,  except  that  they  kind  of  passed  slurring  remarks  as  they 
were  passing  me. 

Q.  Is  that  exhibition  of  arrogance  usually  a  common  one  during 
the  period  about  which  you  are  s])eaking  ? — A.  It  has  been  ever  since 
the  strike  started. 

Q.  Toward  whom  has  it  been  shown?-  A.  Toward  the  strikers, 
especially  bv  a  band  of  Baldwin-Felts  detectives  that  were  brought 
into  the  field  shortly  after  the  strike  started.  They  made  it  a  practice 
to  go  around  the  town  in  automobi^s  loaded  down  with  rifles,  and  they 
would  go  around  the  town  and  just  shoot  their  firearms  off  in  order  to 
cause  excitement. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  whether  any  of  the  miners  in 
northern  Colorado  when  the  strike  started  were  the  ownei's  of  their 
own  homes,  if  you  know?  -  A.  I  will  state  that  to  my  knowle^lge  in 
Boulder  County,  in  the  towns  of  liouisville,  Lafayette,  Superior,  and 
Marshall,  and  miners  who  would  be  living  on  a  piece  of  ground  outaide 
of  the  incorporated  limits  of  the  town,  I  would  judge  that  somewhere 
in  the  neignborhood  of  between  800  and  1,000  miners  were  homo 
owners. 

Q.  Were  those  homes  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  in  which 
the  strikes  occurred? — A.  Most  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  miners 
who  owned  their  own  homes  had  lived  in  that  part  of  Colorado  I — ^A. 
Some  of  them  were  born  and  raised  there;  most  of  them  had  been 
there  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  the  general  griev- 
ances of  the  miners  in  northern  Colorado  were  before  the  strike 
began? — A.  The  denial  by  the  operators  for  them  to  belong  to  a 
labor  union  and  to  deal  with  them  as  such. 

Q.  How  was  that  denial  of  the  right  manifested  ? — A.  My  under- 
standing of  it  is  that  the  operators  refused  to  deal  longer  with  the 
organization. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  any  cases  of  that  char- 
acter ? — A.  It  was  wliile  negotiations  were  pending  for  a  new  settle- 
ment, for  a  new  contract. 

Q.  I  say,  do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  That  is 
the  report  that  I  received  from  the  organization.  1  was  not  then 
connected  officially  with  the  organization. 

Q.  You  say  you  received  that  report  from  officers  of  the  organi- 
zation ? — A.   I  es,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Relating  to  negotiations  they  had  with  the  mine  operators  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  will  stale  that  the  miners  of  Boulder  County  had  been 
working  under  either  verbal  or  written  agreements  from  1898  up 
until  1910. 

Q.  You  own  your  own  home,  Mr.  Garnier  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  owned  it? — A.  About  eight  or  nine  years. 

Q.  Is  it  located  in  Lafayette  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  typical  miner's  home,  or A.  Well,  it  is  the  best  that 

I  could  got  at  the  time. 
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Q.  Would  you  regard  it  as  an  average  miner^s  home  of  the  kind 

that  you  are  speaking  of,  or  better,  or  some -A.  Well,  no;  it  is 

not;  most  of  them  have  better  places  than  I  have. 

Q.  About  how  many  rooms  have  vou  ? — A.  Four. 

Q.  Is  it  a  frame  structure  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  One  or  two  stories? — A.  Two  stories. 

Q,  On  how  much  ground  is  it  built  ?— A.  Fifty  by  a  hundred  and 
forty. 

(X^In  what  mines  did  you  personally  work  in  northern  Colorado  ? — 
A*  Well,  I  have  worked  in  the  Simpson  mine,  the  Strathmore,  the 
Parkdale,  the  Haywood,  and  the  Mitchell  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  grievances  of  your  own  knowledge 
to  which  you  care  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  in  northern 
Colorado? — ^A.  Well,  I  wasn't  prepared  to  come  before  this  com- 
mittee; that  is,  I  have  got  no  dates,  and  I  would  rather  be  positive 
before  I  make  any  statement. 

Q.  The  strike  itself  was  based,  was  it  not,  in  part,  on  a  demand  for 
approximately  a  6  per  cent  advance  in  wages? — ^A.  It  was  the 
demands  that  were  made  in  1910 — ^were  for  3  cents  on  the  ton  for 
machine  mining,  4  cents  for  pick  mining,  and  5.66  per  cent  for  day 
wages  and  dead  work. 

Q^  What  had  been  paid  for  dead  work  before  that  time,  if  vou 
know?— A.  Well,  there  has  been  a  scale  for  dead  work  in  that  field 
all  the  time.  It  all  depends  on  the  class  of  work  that  you  done.  What 
we  refer  to  by  dead  work  in  northern  Colorado  is  the  removing  of 
dirt  from  between  the  coals. 

Q.  Was  that  work  paid  for  ? — A.  It  is  rather  slight  pay. 

Q.  The  miners  demanded  a  sUght  increase  in  that? — A.  5.56  per 
cent  of  an  increase,  which  would  not  have  amounted  to  anything  on 
that  class  of  work.  They  also  demanded  a  uniform  pay  where  like 
conditions  existed. 

Q.  Have  the  men  who  have  been  imported  into  the  northern  fields 
been  men  of  the  same  standard  of  hving  as  those  who  preceded 
them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  differences  have  you  noted  ? — A.  Well,  they  live — we 
have  known  them  to  Uve  as  high  as  12  and  14  in  a  small  house. 

Q,  Of  the  new  men — imported  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  men  that 
have  been  imported  into  tne  northern  fields.  At  first  they  brought 
in  men  from  West  Virginia  and  Joplin,  Mo.  Those  men  have  practi- 
cally all  left  the  field.  Then  thejr  brought  in  Mexicans;  they  brought 
in  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Roumanians,  and  Servians. 

Q.  Men  of  many  nationaUties  ? — A.  Men  of  many  nationaUties. 

Mr.  Austin.  Brought  many  Italians  in  ? 

The  Witness.  They  have  brought,  I  believe,  some  Italians,  but 
not  as  many  as  they  have  of  others. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Have  mine  guards  been  employed  in  the  northern 
fields  in  the  last  four  years  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  have  been  used  very  conspicu- 
ously. I  will  state  that  in  behalf — in  regard  to  the  Baldwin-Felts 
detectives,  that  they  have  been  one  of  the  sources  of  the  most — the 
most  irritating  source  between  the  strikers  and  the  operators,  and  my 
belief,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  it,  is  this:  That  they  have 
secured  secret  agents  amongst  the  miners  in  northern  Colorado,  and 
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those  secret  agents  of  the  Baldwin-Felts,  working  in  with  the  miners, 
have  caused  more  strife  than  an^  other  men  that  they  have  got. 

Mr.  Herbinoton.  He  says  it  is  his  opinion. 

The  Witness.  I  qualified  my  statement. 

Chairman  Foster.  He  said  that  when  he  started  out. 

(^.  Have  you  personally  seen  these  Baldwin-Felts  detectives  in 
their  operations  m  northern  Colorado? — ^A.  I  have  seen  those  that 
were  working  openly;  yes,  sir.  I  have  seen  them  repeatedly  going 
up  and  down  the  street  armed  and  using  defiance  to  the  people. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  machine  guns — ^rapid-finng  guns,  as 
they  are  sometimes  termed — in  northern  Colorado  ? — ^A.  I  have  not 
seen  them  myself.     I  have  heard  they  were  there. 

Q.  Are  there  searchlights  in  use  which  you  have  seen? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  are  they  located  ? — A.  They  have  got  searchlights  in  the 
Baldwin  mine  at  Lafayette;  they  have  got  searchlights  in  the  Standard 
mine;  the  searchlight  at  the  Vulcan  mine  sometimes  plays  right  on 
my  place. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  to  play  upon  the  homes  of  different  people  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  the  facts. — ^A.  I  will  state  the  name  of  a  farmer  who  lives 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Vulcan  mine,  who  has  made  repeated 
complaint  to  the  coimty  authorities,  and  has  spoken  to  me  himself — 
that  is,  Mr.  Charles  Ratola,  who  is  the  owner  of  .80  or  160  acres  of 
land  adjoining  the  Vulcan  mine.  He  was  talking  to  me  not  over  two 
weeks  ago  and  was  saying  that  it  was  a  regular  nuisance  upon  his 

fAkce:  that  sometim^  they  would  keep  that  searchlight  right  on  his 
armyard  and  make  it  very  inconvenient  for  him,  and  that  he  had 
complained  several  times  to  the  sheriff  and  to  the  county  commissioner 
in  regards  to  it. 

Q.  Had  he  obtained  any  reUef  from  these  complaints  ? — ^A.  Not  as 
yet. 

Q.  You  have  Uved,  then,  in  Boulder  County,  if  I  understand  you, 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  strike? — A.  Well,  the  last  six  months 
I  was  away,  up  in  Routt  County. 

Q.  During  what  period  were  you  town  marshal,  did  you  say  ? — A.  I 
was  town  police  magistrate. 

Q.  Police  magistrate.  During  what  period? — A.  During  the 
period  of  1911  to  1912. 

Q.  Were  you  elected  to  that  oflBce  ? — A.  I  was  appointed  by  the 
town  council. 

Q.  By  the  town  council? — ^A.  At  the  present  time  I  am  justice  of 
the  peace.  ^ 

Q.  Bv  virtue  of  election  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected,  Mr.  Gamier  ? — ^A.  The  last  election. 

Q.  In  1910  or  1912?— A.  1912. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  were  in  Routt  County  for  a  while? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  whether  you  saw  any  conditions  in 
Routt  County  growing  out  of  the  strike  or  preceding  the  strike  in  that 
locality  ?— A.  Well,  I  will  state  all  my  connections  with  Routt  County 
from  tne  beginning. 

Q.  Do  so,  in  your  own  way ^A.  In  the  early  part 
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Q.  Speaking  of  what  yon  saw  and  know. — A.  In  the  early  part  of 
September  I  was  appointed  as  an  organizer  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  go  up  into  Routt  County  and  see  if  the  miners  in  Routt 
County  were  willing  to  join  the  organization. 

Q.  What  year  was  that? — ^A.  This  was  last  September,  1913.  On 
the  9th  of  September  I  proceeded  to  Oak  Creek  and  called  a  meeting 
of  the  miners  of  Routt  Cfounty  and  give  them  an  invitation  to  join  the 
organization  if  they  so  desired.  The  result  was  that  the  entire  force 
that  was  working  in  Routt  Coxmty  joined  the  organization. 

Q.  You  mean  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America? — ^A.  United 
l^e  Workers  of  America.  I  left  Routt  Coimty — had  a  delegate 
appointed  to  attend  the  convention  that  took  place  in  Trinidad  on 
the  15th  day  of  September,  in  order  that  there  might  be  placed  before 
that  convention  the  grievances  of  the  miners  of  Koutt  County. 

Q.  What  were  those  grievances  ? — A.  The  grievances  of  the  miners 
of  Koutt  County  were  that  they  could  not  belong  to  the  organization 
without  discrimination;  short  weight,  and  no  pay  for  dead  work. 

Q,  Those  were  the  most  noted  of  the  specific  grievances  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  restraint  in  trade,  especially  at  one  place. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  place  that  was? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the 
Oak  Hills  mines— Oak  Hills  Nos.  1  and  2,  owned  by  the  Moffat  Coal 
Co.  The  miners  that  were  working  in  those  two  mines  were  requested 
to  live  4  miles  away  from  their  place  of  employment  and  were  com- 
pelled to  live  in  company  houses  and  to  trade  in  a  company  store 
and  to  drink  in  a  company  saloon.    The  other  operators 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  That  is,  if  they  drank  at  all  ? — A.  Yes.  The 
other  operators,  while  having  their  own  dwellings,  and  some  of  them 
having  their  stores  and  their  saloon,  were  not  as  arbitrary  as  the 
Moffat  Coal  Co.,  as  the  Routt  County  Fuel  Co.,  the  Yampa  Fuel  Co., 
and  the  Juniper  Fuel  Co.  While  they  had  the  same  grievances  at 
those  mines  as  they  had  at  the  Oak  Hills  mines,  in  regards  to  short 
weights  and  no  pay  for  dead  work,  they  were  not  kept  in  as  much 
restraint  as  the  Moffat  Coal  Co.      . 

After  the  convention  in  Trinidad  I  returned  to  Oak  Creek  on  the 
2l8t  day  of  September;  I  got  a  meeting  of  the  miners  of  that  field 
and  asked  them  to  appoint  committees  of  each  mine  to  interview 
the  managements  of  the  mines  there  on  the  following  day — on  the 
22d — and  asked  them  if  they  would  go  into  negotiations  with  those 
committees  in  order  to  secure  an  agreement  whereby  there  wouldn't 
need  to  be  suspension  of  work.  The  mine  owners  refused  to  meet 
with  the  committee,  and  the  result  was  that  a  strike  was  called  in 
Routt  County  on  the  23d  day  of  September,  the  same  as  took  place 
throughout  tne  state.  The  strike  was  very  peaceful,  not  an  incident 
taking  place  for  six  or  seven  weeks  after  it  was  called,  until  one  night 
on  the  6.30  train  four  Baldwin-Felts  guards  came  into  Oak  Creek. 

Q.  Did  you  personally  see  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  1  know  the 
name  of  one  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  name  them? — A.  His  name  was  Deweese;  him  and 
three  more  came  in  there.     I  was  there  and  met  them  at  the  train. 

Q.  Proceed,  then. — ^A.  Then  other  Baldwin-Felts  and  guards  were 
brought  into  the  field.  They  started  to  make  themselves  conspicuous 
and  naturally  had  a  result  of  causing  more  or  less  feeling  between 
the  miners  and  those  people,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact  no  trouble  re- 
sulted.    Some  time  later,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  being  advised 
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by  the  coal  companies — at  lenst  he  made  that  statement  to  me  -that 
aU  kinds  of  trouble  was  impending,  sent  off  to  bring  in  a  number  of 
deputy  sheriflFs,  and  he  moved  practically  his  oflice  from  Steamboat 
Sprinjgs  to  Oak  Creek,  and  at  one  time  some  60  or  70  deputy  sheriffs 
were  in  the  place.  They  started  to  bring  in  strike  breakers  to  operate 
their  mines.  They  met  with  very  little  success.  Then  some  time 
in  the  month — the  beginning  of  November,  I  believe — a  Catholic 
priest  by  the  name  of  Meyer  came  into  Oak  Creek  and  started  to  go 
around  amongst  mostly  Austrians,  I  believe,  trying  to  induce  them 
to  return  to  work.  The  result  was  that  some  oiie  took  offense  at  his 
interference  and  slapped  him  in  the  face. 

Q.  You  mean  some  men  he  talked  with  ? — A.  Some  of  the  people 
that  he  was  trying  to  influence  to  return  to  work.  I  do  not  know 
who  done  it. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  some  one  slapped  him. 
XJpon  that  offense,  some  one — I  believe  this  man  by  the  name  of 
McLennon,  who  is  an  attorney  in  Steamboat  Springs  got  a  warrant 
out  for  myself  and  eight  others. 

Q.  On  what  charge? — ^.V.  (Charging  rae  with  intent  to  kill. 

Q.  As  applied  to  this A.  To  this  Father  Meyer. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  slapping  the  priest? — A.  I 
didn't  even  know  it.  oome  of  the  men  were  arres^d  ana  taken  down 
to  Steamboat  Springs  and  placed  in  jail.  At  the  time  that  the  war- 
rant come  to  OaK  Creek  for  me,  I  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  home,  and 
1  telephoned  to  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Chivmgton,  asking  him  if  he  wanted 
me  to  come  back  on  that  warrant.  He  said,  **No,  you  can  come  back 
whenever  you  get  ready.  The  hearing  is  to  take  place  next  Mon- 
day.*' Tliis  was  to  take  place,  1  believe,  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 
I  returned  to  Routt  County  on  the  Friday  of  that  week — I  couldn't 
give  the  exact  date — and  met  Sheriff  Chivington  and  went  up  to  his 
room  in  the  hotel  where  he  was  stopping  and  had  quite  a  long  conver- 
sation with  him.  I  asked  him  then  if  they  wanted  me  to  give  bond — 
wanted  me  to  go  to  Steamboat  Springs — and  he  said,  *^o,  just  so 
long  as  you  come  there  when  the  hearing  takes  place."  In  that 
conversation  I  stated  to  him  that  my  purpose  was  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  that  if  he  would  cooperate  with  me  I  would  cooperate  witn  him. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  had  any  other  purpose  than  to  keep  the  peace  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  law  and  order  are  concerned? — A.  No,  sir;  and  in  that 
conversation  we  practically  agreed.  The  next  day  I  went  down  to 
Stej^mboat  Springs  to  see  if  I  could  not  get  the  men  who  were  in  jail 
out  on  bond  so  that  they  could  go  to  their  famiUes.  I  went  down 
to  the  jail  and  I  talked  \vith  the  fellows  that  was  in  jail — one  of  them 
was  Jim  Sullivan;  another  one  was  Pete  Miller;  R.  F.  James,  and  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Petschack,  T  believe — I  couldn't  spell  that 
name — Ke  is  an  Austrian. 

Q.  Were  these  men  charged  with  the  same  offense  with  which  you 
were  charged  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  one  of  them  a  town  official  at  Steamboat  Springs,  if 
you  know? — A.  No;  another  who  was  charged,  along  with  me,  wes 
the  mavor  of  Oak  Creek,  Dr.  Pankey. 

Q.  The  mayor  of  Oak  Creek,  Colo.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  went 
to  Steamboat  Springs  I  went  into  the  iail  and  asked  the  men  if  they 
wanted  to  get  out  on  bond.     They  had  fixed  the  bonds  at  $100. 
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They  stated  that  they  didn't  care;  that  the  hearing  would  be  on 
Monday^  and  they  would  just  as  soon  stay  in  jail  as  not,  so  I  prevailed 
on  Mr.  Sullivan  to  accept  bond  so  that  he  could  go  home  t6  his 
family,  who  were  worrying  more  or  less  about  him,  and  secured  an 
attorney,  Mr.  Albert  A.  Mann,  of  Steamboat  Springs — was  secured 
as  an  attorney  to  defend  him.  While  I  was  in  the  attorney's  'office 
the  undershenflf  came  into  Mr.  Mann's  office  and  told  me  that  I  would 
have  to  go  to  jail  or  furnish  bonds,  after  the  sheriff  had  positively 
stated  to  me  that  I  didn't  need  to  do  so.  The  result  was  that  they 
acc^ted  my  own  recognizance  for  my  appearance  on  Monday,  and 
tiiey  also  accepted  mv  indorsement  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  recognizance, 
and  after  taking  Mr.  SuUivan  out  of  jail  the  sheriflF  who  had  charge 
of  the  jail  went  to  work  then  and  tooK  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Miller  and 
deliberately  pushed  them  out  of  jail — saying  that  they  couldn't  stay 
there  any  longer — ^without  dismissing  the  case  against  them.  The 
hearing  took  place  on  Monday 

Q.  Before  a  justice  of  the  peace? — A.  Before  Judge  Mallory,  of 
Steamboat  Springs,  and  after  a  couple  of  days  of  hearing  the  cases 
were  dismissed  against  myself  and  others,  and  Mr.  Martin  Steinhart 
and  this  Petschack  were  held  for  appearance  before  the  district  court. 
That  settled  the  case.  The  next  that  took  place  was  while  I  was 
away — ^I  believe  on  the  19th  of  December. 

Q.  Was  this  a  case  affecting  you? — ^A.  It  was — it  did  affect  me 
ultimately.  At  the  time  I  was  not  present,  but  on  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber some  little  disturbance  took  place  in  Oak  Creek — a  number  of 
women  and  children,  so  far  as  the  evidence  shows  later  on,  snowballed 
two  or  three  strike  breakers.  The  result  was  that  wholesale  warrants 
were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  some  twentv-odd  strikers,  and  upon  my 
return  to  Oak  Creek,  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  when  I  went  to 

t  off  at  Oak  Creek  I  was  notified  that  I  was  wanted  in  Steamboat 

irings. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been,  Mr.  Gamier? — ^A.  I  had  been  at  home 
durmg  the  holidays. 

Q.  rroceed. — A.  And  when  I  arrived  at  Steamboat  Springs  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  January,  somewhere  about  1  o'clock,  1  put  up 
at  the  hotel,  and  the  next  morning  I  proceeded  to  see  the  attorney 
and  attended  court  where  the  hearing  was  going  on,  where  the  riot 
chaises  were  preferred  against  a  number  oi  strikers.  The  hearing 
contmued  on  the  1st,  forenoon  and  afternoon;  continued  on  the  2a, 
forenoon  and  afternoon;  and  they  decided  then  to  have  a  night  session 
of  the  court.  This  was  also  before  Justice  Mallory,  of  Steamboat 
Springs.  District  Attorney  Gentry  of  that  district  was  prosecuting 
the  case.  At  about  9  or  9.30  p.  m.,  while  the  court  was  still  in  session, 
a  mob  came  into  the  court  room  and  stopped  the  proceedings  of  the 
court.  A  man  who  is  superintendent  of  the  forest  reserve  of  that 
county,  by  the  name  of  Harn^  RadcUflFe 

Q.  United  States  Forest  Service  ?— A.  The  United  States  Forest 
Service — acted  as  spokesman  of  that  mob.  The  mob  stood  in  the 
back  of  the  court  room;  the  court  room  was  about  as  wide  as  from 
here  to  that  wall  [indicating  a  distance  of  about  15  feet],  and  the 
mob  was  about  as  thick  as  from  this  wall  to  where  you  are  standing 
[indicating  about  10  or  12  feet  in  width].  Mr.  Kadcliffe  steppca 
forward  and  said,  ''In  the  namo  of  the  taxpayers  of  Routt  County, 
numbering  1,000" 
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Mr.  Hebrington.  They  were  taypayera,  weren't  they? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  tne  interference.  The  witness  is 
simply  showing  what  Mr.  Radcliffe  said,  and  he  is  entitled  so  to 
state. 

Mr.  Hebrington.  1  don't  know,  if  he  doesn't  know 

Q.  You  are  stating  the  substance  of  his  langu^e,  are  youf — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  continue. — A.  Mr.  Radcliffe  stated  that  in  the  name  of 
1,000  taxpayers  of  Routt  County,  they  had  decided  that  myself, 
Martin  Steinhart,  and  John  Ferguson  were  undesirable  citizens, 
and  must  leave  the  county  within  the  next  24  hours  or  suffer  the 
consequences. 

Q.  Were  the  members  of  tliis  mob  friends  of  yours? — A.  It  didn't 
apnear  that  way  to  me. 

Q.  You  didn't  recognize  any  particular  friends  of  yours  in  the 
crowd,  did  you? — A.  1  knew  one  especially. 

Chairman  Foster.  Is  this  forest  reserve  man  there  yet  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Foster.  Was  he  in  the  service  at  that  time  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.     He  then  turned  to  where  I  was  sitting 

Mr.  CosTiQAN.  The  case  was  reported  to  Washington. 

The  Witness.  I  reported  it.  He  pointed  to  where  I  was  sitting 
and  said,  **This  man  over  here  with  tne  glasses  is  this  man  Gamier.'' 

Q.  Indicatingyourself ? 

Mr.  Austin.  What  was  his  statement — 1  didn't  hear. 

The  Witness.  He  pointed  to  me  and  said,  '*This  man  sitting  over 
there  with  the  glasses  is  that  man  Gamier. "  Mr.  Mann,  our  attorney, 
got  up  then  and  tried  to  speak.  He  was  hooted  down  by  the  mob,  by 
cries  of  '^  Sit  down;  you  have  done  enough  now;  if  you  know  what  is 
good  for  you."  The  result  was  that  he  sat  down.  I  got  up  then 
and  tried  to  speak  to  them  and  I  got  a  Uttle  bit  further  than  Mr.  Mann 
did,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  some  one  in  the  back  of  the  room  said 
that  the  crowd  was  not  going  fast  enough,  and  he  started  to  hoUer 
'*Sit  down,"  and  they  hooted  and  hoUeren  so  much  that  it  was  no 
use  for  me  to  speak. 

Q.  Was  this  while  court  was  in  session  ?  -A.  Yes,  sir.  In  this  mob 
I  recognized  Mr.  Charles  Leckenby,  clerk  of  the  district  court.  I 
recognized  also  Attorney  McLennon,  who  had  been  deputy  district 
attorney.  Also  recognized  Mr.  Crawford,  who  is,  I  beUeve,  marshal 
at  Steamboat  Springs.  Prior  to  this  crowd  coming  into  the  court 
room,  I  will  state  that  someone  come  into  the  court  room  and  spoke 
a  few  words  to  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Chivington,  and  he  at  once  went  out 
of  the  court  room,  and  I  was  not  able  to  find  him  any  more  that 
night.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  make  this  statement,  I  will  say  it 
looked  rather  ridiculous  to  a  certain  extent.  District  Attorney 
Gentry  had  just  made  quite  a  lengthy  argument  before  the  court  in 
regard  to  mob  law,  thanking  God  that  mob  law  did  not  exist  in  this 
country.  No  more  than  he  had  quit  -hardly  sat  down — when  the 
mob  came  in.  I  went  to  work  and  asked  the  district  attorney,  Mr. 
Gentry,  who  was  in  the  court  room— I  asked  him  if  this  was  the 
kind  of  protection  an  American  citizen  could  get  in  Routt  County, 
and  he  says,  *^T  can  not  do  anything;  you  better  go  and  see  the 
sheriff,"  and  I  says,  ''Where  is  he?"  and  he  says,  ''I  don't  know." 
I  proceeded  then  to  the  hotel  where  I  was  stopping,  and  I  put  ia 
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a  call  for  Denver  over  the  telephone,  and  I  put  in  a  call  for  Oak 
Creek.  I  have  not  got  those  calls  yet.  Thev  cut  off  my  telephone 
communication  on  me.  At  about  11  o'clock —between  11  and  12 
o'clock  that  night  —Mr.  Radcliflfe  came  to  the  hotel  where  I  was 
stopping  with  a  number  of  different  witnesses  in  the  case  that  had 
come  down  for  that  trial,  and  there  he  again  read  the  names  of  four 
other  parties,  notifying  them  that  they  must  leave  the  county  within 
24  hours. 

Q.  Was  your  name  included? — A.  No;  he  had  already  notified  me 
in  the  court  room. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  Did  you  go  as  soon  as  you  received  the  notice?— A.  No;  I  left 
the  next  morning.     I  had  no  more  business  there. 

Q.  Did  they  take  any  of  those  people  out  of  the  county?  —A.  No. 
The  next  day  I  came  into  Denver  ana,  along  with  Mr.  Doyle 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Who  is  Mr.  Doyle  ? 

The  Witness.  E.  L.  Doyle,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  We  went  and  interviewea  the  governor  of  this  State — 
Gov.  Ammons.  Mr.  Farrar,  the  attorney  general,  was  also  present^ 
and  this  outrage  was  discussed  with  Gov.  Ammons.  He  stated  that 
he  would  have  to  send  the  militia  out  there,  and  I  asked  Gov.  Ammons 
why  he  would  send  it  out  there  to  Oak  Creek.  I  said,  **  There  is  no 
trouble  in  Oak  Creek,"  and  he  says,  '*I  have  got  to  send  it  there  to 
keep  those  people  from  coming  down  to  Oak  Creek.''  And  the  result 
was  the  militia  was  sent  to  keep  the  people  at  Steamboat  Springs 
from  coming  down  to  Oak  Creek  and  driving  the  miners  from  Oak 
Creek  —from  their  own  homes. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  apart.  Steamboat  Springs  and  Oak  Creek  ? — 
A.  Twenty  miles.  I  will  say  also  that  that  night  a  mob  went  into 
the  jail  and  notified  the  prisoners  there  that  they  must  leave  the 
county. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  How  did  they  get  into  the  jail? — ^A.  I  guess  they  had  free 
access — I  suppose  that  the  county  officials  were  in  collusion  with 
them. 

Q.  Did  they  open  the  jail  for  them  to  go  in? — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  in 
Steamboat  Springs  on  that  night  and  the  prisoners  told  me  the  next 
morning  when  they  came  out  with  me. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  members  of  the  mob  went 
into  the  jail  and  up  to  their  cells  and  spoke  to  them? — ^A.  Yes.  In 
reference  now  to  the  strike,  I  would  state  that  shortly — on  the  9th 
of  October — a  settlement  was  made  with  the  Routt  Electric  Fuel  Co. 
operating  the  mine  at  Junction  City,  and  some  time  in  November 
I  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Prentiss,  of  the  Routt  County  Fuel  Co.^ 
Mr.  Peltier,  of  the  Yampa  Valley  Fuel  Co. ;  Mr.  Hayden  and  Mr.  Shaw, 
of  the  Juniper  Coal  Co.,  in  regards  to  trying  to  make  a  settlement 
with  those  companies.  While  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  in  the 
First  National  feank  Building,  they  stated  to  me  that  they  would 
not  mind  making  a  settlement  and  signing  up  with  the  organization 
if  we  were  only  sure  we  could  lick  the  big  fellows  in  the  southern 
field,  but  if  they  made  a  settlement  with  the  union  and  we  should 
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get  licked  iu  the  southern  field,  that  they  were  afraid  they  would  be 
put  out  of  business.  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Hayden  further  stated  to 
me,  at  that  time,  that  owing  to  their  financial  position,  that  if  they 
were  to  make  a  settlement,  they  would  tie  up  the  miners  on  them 
so  that  they  would  be  put  out  of  business,  and  owin^  to  ti^at  fact  the 
negotiations  fell  through,  and  it  has  caused  a  contmuance  in  Routt 
County  of  the  strike;  but  in  so  far  as  the  strike  in  that  county,  there 
it  has  practically  meant  no  disturbance  since  it  started.  There  is  no 
serious  thing  that  has  taken  place  since  I  left. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave? — ^A.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1914. 

Q.  And  have  been  residing  where  since? — ^A.  El  Paso  County, 
and  at  home — Lafayette. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  substantially  the  conditions  as  you  know 
them  in  the  northern  Colorado  field  ? — ^A.  Well,  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  I  could  state. 

Q.  Is  there  something  else  that  you  could  testify  to  of  your  own 
knowledge? — A.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  I  could  state  that  covers 
such  a  long  period  that  a  person  not  having  prepared  a  little  in 
advance  so  as  to  get  positive  on  dates,  could  not  do  so  and  be  posi- 
tive in  my  statement. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  occurs  to  you  at  this  time? — A.  Yes. 

Bv  Mr.  SicKMAx: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Boulder  County  < — A.  Twelve  yeais. 

Q.  You  stated  that  contracts  have  been  made  verbally  witii  the 
men  employed  in  these  mines  from  1898  on,  did  j^ou  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir— 1898-1900,  it  should  be. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  mitil  1907  that  the  check  oflF  was  put  into 
force  ? — A.  In  1906  when  the  check  off  was  put  into  effect. 

(^.  Prior  to  that  time  the  mine  operators  dealt  with  every  man 
individually  at  each  mine? — ^A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  CoUectivelv  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  check  off  they  had  very  little  trouble,  isn't  that 
true? — A.  The  reason  why  the  check-off  system  was  adopted  bv  the 
Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  was  because  they  had  too  much  trouble  in 
deahng  with  the  committees  at  the  different  mines,  owing  to  some  of 
the  members  of  the  organization  refusing  to  pay  the  dues  as  they 
ought  to. 

Q.  The  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  did  not  have  the  trouble;  it  was 
the  officers  of  the  imion  ? — A.  I  myself  made  the  negotiations  for  that 
check  off. 

Q.  And  before  they  would  agree  to  it  they  made  you  obtain  peti- 
tions from  the  men  contaimng  about  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  names  i— 
A.  That  was  my  own  proposition,  to  show  them  that  the  men  were 
willing.  The  objections  that  were  raised  by  Mr.  Struby  and  Mr.  Blood 
was  tnat  the  men  did  not  want  the  check-off  system,  and  1  said  that 
thov  did;  and  to  prove  it  I  said,  ^*I  will  go  around  with  a  petition 
anci  if  I  can  get  85  per  cent  of  the  men  to  sign  it  will  you  be  willing 
to  grant  it? ''  and  tney  said  they  would. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  there  were  only  15  to  20  active  members  of 
the  union  in  that  district? — A.  Prior  to  that  we  had  what  we  called 
the  card  day.  We  had  committees  at  each  mine,  and  on  the  first  of 
the  month  the  committees  would  request  the  members  to  show 
their  cards  to  see  whether  thov  wore  paid  up  or  not,  and  the  conse- 
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quence  of  that  was  that  it  caused  a  certain  amount  of  delay  at  the 
mines  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  and  for  that  reason 
the  check-off  system  was  preferable. 

Q.  You  Uvea  there  during  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  strike 
in  1910  until  the  present  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  everjrthing  that  happened  in  there,  are 
you  not? — A.  Well,  I  have  a  fairly  good  recollection  of  everything 
that  has  happened. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  the  Simpson  mine  inclosure? — A. 
About  a  block  and  a  half.  ^ 

(^.  You  said  on  your  direct  examination  that  you  saw  some  one 
inside  of  the  inclosure  shoot  at  a  person  passing  on  a  bicycle  ? — A.  I 
said  they  shot  at  a  man  passing  on  a  bicycle. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  you  saw  them?— A.  I  said  I  heard  the 
first  shooting  and  then  I  went  down  to  investigate. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  see  any  of  those  shots  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  shots  were  fired 
from  behmd  the  old  bam  across  the  street  from  the  buildings  occu- 
pied by  these  nonimion  men  and  into  the  houses  ? — A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  after  that  affair  was 
over  there  were  60  or  60  bullet  holes  through  the  houses  inside  of 
the  inclosure  ? — A.  That  was  after  the  third  volley. 

Q.  It  was  a  regular  battle,  was  it  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  just  as  many  on  the  outside  firing  in  as  on  the 
inside  firing  out  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  bullet  boles  get  into  that  place  ?— A.  That  was  on 
the  third  volley.  The  people  got  tired  of  having  the  shots  come  all 
from  one  direction,  and  the  third  time  they  started  again,  then  there 
were  shots  fired  from  both  sides;  the  second  time  I  was  right  th^re 
myself  up  against  the  bull  pen,  and  I  know  there  were  no  shots  fired 
from  the  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  a  few  nights  before  some 
one  had  gone  over  behind  the  old  dumps  and  shot  into  one  of  the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  nonunion  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  IK)  you  know  that  it  was  a  common  practice  in  that  district 
at  that  time  for  those  people  to  gather  around  this  mine  and  shoot 
up  the  houses  occupied  by  the  nonunion  men? — A.  I  know  it  has 
been  a  common  practice  there  since  the  first  gimmen  were  imported 
into  Boulder  County 

Q.  Answer  the  question. — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't.  There  has  been 
shooting  going  on  indiscriminately  since  that  time,  but  there  was  not 
any  before  the  gunmen  were  brought  into  the  county. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  as  a  matter  ot  fact  that  previous  to  this,  camps 
had  been  shot  up  from  time  to  time? — A.  I  have  heard  so,  but  I 
don't  know  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  since  this  last  strike  began  on  September 
23  that  the  Mitchell  mine  has  been  shot*  up  two  or  three  times,  and 
the  Hecla  mine,  and  that  a  dynamite  bomb  has  been  thrown  into 
the  Hecla  mine  inclosure? — A.  I  haven't  been  in  that  field  during 
that  time — until  three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  How  many  Baldwin-Felts  men  were  there  in  that  district,  if 
you  know? — A.  That  is  something  you  could  answer  better  than  I 
can,  because  I  have  only  known  some  of  them. 
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Q.  How  many  of  them  have  you  known  ? — A.  I  have  seen  seven 
or  eight. 

Q.  At  one  time? — A.  Yes-  in  our  locality — besides  the  regular 
guards. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were?— A.  Yes;  there  has  been — I 
have  known  several  by  name-^  Slater  was  one  and  Stringer— I  can  not 
recall  the  names  of  all  of  them  -there  has  been  so  dam  many  of 
them. 

Q.  As  a  matter,  to  be  perfectly  honest  with  this  committee,  it 
was  customary  to  keep  two  of  the  Baldwin-Felts  men  stationed  at 
these  mines  ?--A.  I  have  generally  seen  at  least  four  in  Lafayette. 

Q.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  the  entire  time 
since  1910,  there  have  only  been  two  men  in  that  district?— A.  I 
have  generally  seen  more  men-  some  men  who  were  carrying  a  gun 
and  claimed  to  be  Baldwin-Felts  men- 1  don't  know  anytning  about 
that—  whether  they  were  or  not. 

Q.  Then  you  don*t  know  anything  about  it  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge?— A.  They  were  called  Baldwin-Felts;  I  have  mentioned  the 
names;  you  can  say  if  they  are  Baldwin-Felts  or  not 

Q.  The  objections  to  these  men  are  simply  that  they  were  therOi 
isn't  that  true? — ^A.  It  is  their  reputation  m  the  first  place. 

Q.  And  a  general  fear  of  the  men  ?— A.  A  general  mslike  of  them, 
not  a  general  fear — I  never  seen  anything  about  them  that  I  could  fear. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  one  of  the  men  inside  of  the  Simpson  mine 
inclosure  that  was  shot  twice  through  the  leg  the  night  that  you 
describe? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  neard  that  there  was  one  man 
shot  through  the  leg  that  night. 

Q.  With  a  30-30  bullet  ?— A.  I  don't  know. 
•  Q.  Now,  in  respect  to  this  Routt  County  matter^  Mr.  Gamier,  this 
mob  that  you  have  described^  as  you  xmderstood  it,  was  a  crowd  of 
the  taxpayers  residing  there  m  Steamboat  Springs,  was  it  not  ? — ^A. 
No;  Col.  Dodge,  I  understand,  brought  a  bunch  of  his  cowboys  and 
sheepherders 

Q.  Dr.  Dodge  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  a  practicing  physician  in  Steamboat  Springs? — ^A.  Yes; 
there  were  doctors  and  everything  else  in  there. 

Q.  And  it  was  a  protest  on  account  of  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
county  in  patrolling  and  protecting  the  strike  district?— A.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  done  it  for — I  Tmow  there  was  no  need  of  any 
patrol  in  the  strike  district,  because  there  was  nothing  there  to 
patrol. 

Q.  They  attributed  the  necessity  of  employing  these  deputy 
sheriffs  to  your  coming  in  there  as  a  stranger  ana  stirring  up  all  this 
trouble  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  their  thoughts  were. 

Q.  That  county  is  a  very  small  coxmty  there — ^from  the  taxpayers' 
point  of  view — and  they  said  that  the  county  was  becoming  bank- 
rupt.   Are  not  those  the  facts  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Wasn't  you  told  that? — A.  No,  sir;  for  your  benefit  I  will  say 
that  I  spoke  in  Steamboat  Springs  one  night  and  several  of  these 
people  were  there,  when  I  spoKe,  and  they  complimented  me  on  the 
stand  I  had  taken. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  don't  mean  to  say  to  this  committee  that  the 
operators  were  responsible  for  this  mob  ? — A.  I  don't  know  who  was 
responsible. 
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Q.  But  there  were  no  coal  mines  at  Steamboat  Springs  ? — ^A.  That 
is  why  I  thought  they  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  The  only  interest  they  had  was  m  the  matter  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  county  moneys  ?— A.  I  don't  know. 

^  Q.  Wasn't  that  the  general  impression  that  you  got  then,  if  you 
didn't  know  of  your  own  knowledge  as  to  the  facts — wasn't  that  what 
they  represented  to  Grov.  Ammons  ? — ^A.  If  you  want  me  to  express 
to  this  committee  the  belief  I  have,  I  will  do  so.  My  belief  in  that 
matter  is  that  the  whole  thing  was  ribbed  up  by  the  old  Citizens' 
Alliance  of  Cripple  Creek,  headed  by  Mr.  Ed.  6ell,  ex-sheriflf  and  ex- 
member  of  the  Citizens'  Alliance  of  Cripple  Creek,  and  Sam  Bell  and 
a  few  others. 

Q.  Do  you  live  over  there  'i — A.  At  Oak  Creek. 

Q.  That  is  a  cattle-raising  country? — A.  Yes;  but  these  men  are 
not  in  the  cattle-raising  business.  Ed  Bell  himself  made  a  statement 
on  the  stand  in  court  at  Steamboat  Springs  that  I  was  not  patronizing 
him — he  is  running  a  lumber  yard — and  I  was  patronizing  his  com- 
petitor, and  it  seems  like  there  was  a  certain  amount  oi  jealousy 
there  because  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Garnier,  that  that  com- 
mittee represented  to  Gov.  Ammons  that  the  county  was  made 
bankrupt  oy  the  expenditure  of  these  moneys  for  sheriffs,  and  that 
if^  he  didn't  send  troops  there  to  protect  that  area  and  police  the 
district  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  take  charge  of  this  and  run 
you  imdeslrable  citizens  out  ? — A.  I  don't  think  they  would  have  had 
much  success. 

Q.  Jiist  answer  the  question? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  need  of 
any  police  outside  of  the  town  police. 

Q.  Just  answer  the  question  that  I  asked  you. — A.  I  can  not 
answer  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  I  will  have  the  stenographer  read  the  question  to  you. 

(Stenographer  repeats  question.) 

Q.  (Continued.)  Don't  you  know  that  those  are  the  representa- 
tions made  to  Gov.  Ammons  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  that 
was  done  or  not. 

Q.  Isn't  that  what  Gov.  Ammons  told  you  when  you  went  to 
talk  with  him? — A.  Gov.  Ammons  stated  to  me  that  these  people 
down  there  were  wild  and  unless  something  was  done  they  might  do 
something  desperate. 

(^.  Weren't  they  at  the  time  threatening  to  march  from  Steamboat 
Spnngs  in  a  body,  these  cowmen  and  taxpayers  there,  over  to  Oak 
Creek  and  deport  a  certain  number  of  your  people  ? — A.  They  went 
further  than  that,  if  you  want  to  know.  They  sent  a  notice  to  Oak 
Creek  and  notified  the  miners  that  those  who  didn't  go  back  to  work 
would  have  to  get  out  of  the  field;  they  were  going  to  compel  them  to 
work  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  Routt  Electric  Co.  signed  up  with  the  union 
they  had  one  or  two  strikes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  the  men  refuse  to  go  to  work  down  there  unless  certain 
things  were  done? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  isn't  true  then  i — A.  There  have  been  several  complaints 
that  have  been  adjusted  without  suspension  of  work.  My  instruc- 
tions to  the  men  working  in  the  mine  were  not  to  suspend  work  at 
any  time  while  negotiations  were  pending.     There  was  a  suspension 
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of  work  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  January,  I  believe,  owing  to  the 
miners  of  Junction  Citj  walking  up  to  Oak  Creek  to  help  defend  the 
Oak  Creek  people  against  the  mob  from  Steamboat. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  scale  committee  that  negotiated 
the  1908  contract  with  the  northern  operators? — ^A.  Well,  1  was  a 
member  of  the  scale  committee,  but  not  of  the  strikers'  scale  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  negotiations  at  that  time — ^you  are, 
aren't  you  ? — ^A.  Generally  speaking. 

Q.  The  principal  men  with  whom  you  dealt  at  that  time  were  Mr. 
Struby  and  Mr.  Blood,  who  then  represented  the  Northern  Coal  & 
Coke  Co. ;  that  is  true  ?  -  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  are  they?  -A.  Struby  and  Blood. 

Q.  Yes.  -A.  Mr.  Struby  was  president  of  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  and  Mr.  Blood  was  general  counsel,  I  believe. 

Q.  Mr.  Struby  is  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  Denver,  isn't  he?— A. 
I  understand  he  was  president,  also,  of  the  Struby-Estabrook  Mer- 
cantile Co. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Blood  Is  one  of  the  prominent  attorneys  in  Denver  ? — 
A.   I  es. 

Q.  That  was  a  perfectly  agreeable  meeting,  wasn't  it,  and  every- 
thing was  signed  up?  A.  Well,  the  conference  for  the  agreement  of 
1908  was  a  pretty  lengthy  conference;  it  extended  from  March  24 
until  the  month  of  July. 

Q.  But  the  men  went  on  a  strike,  didn't  they  ?  They  suspended 
operations?"  A.  There  was  a  suspension  of  about  three  weeks. 

Q.  And  finally  it  was  signed  up?  A.  Yes:  I  believe  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1908. 

Q.  And  the  same  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the  same  people 
in  1910?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  President  Lewis  and  the  convention  had  met 
in  Indianapolis  and  ordered  a  general  horizontal  rise  of  a  certain 
amount  all  over  the  coimtry,  regardless  of  local  conditions  ?  -  A.  The 
demand  by  the  scale  convention,  which  met  in  Indianapolis,  was  for 
a  5.55r)cr  cent  advance. 

Q.  During  that  interval  of  two  years  it  is  true,  isn't  it,  that  there 
was  considerable  friction  and  little  strifes  here  and  there,  and  the 
operators  were  objecting  very  strenuously  to  the  policy  and  attitude 
oi  the  union  and  union  leaders  m  carrying  out  the  contract  that 
extended  over  that  period,  were  they  not  ?  -  A.  Well,  it  seems  like  for 
at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  contract  that  the 
operators  of  the  northern  (iold  had  come  to  some  decision  in  regard 
to  severing  their  connection  with  the  organization,  for  what  purpose 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  was  because  of  the  aggravation  and  trouble  that  they  had 
experienced  in  dealing  with  the  union  under  the  check-oflf  system  I — 
A.  There  was  not  any  trouble  at  the  mine  where  I  was  at. 

Q.  But  you  know  of  trouble  over  the  field  at  different  places,  do 
you  not  ?— A.  1  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  were  a  witness  before  this  legislative  investigating  com- 
mittee?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  it  developed  during  that  heffring  that  there 
was  consiclerable  of  that,  didn't  you — dickering  back  and  forth  ^ 
A.  Meetings? 
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Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  if  there  were  any  grievances  they  were  local  and 
were  never  extended  to  any  main  mass  meeting. 

Q.  No,  I  mean  they  haa  lots  of  local  troubl^  and  suspensions  of 
work  in  various  mines  during  this  two  years*  period  ? — ^A.  There  was 
none  at  Lafayette. 

Q.  And  the  operators  got  sick  and  tired? — ^A.  There  was  none  at 
Lafavette.  If  tnere  was,  it  was  outside  of  Lafayette.  I  was  check- 
wei^nin^  and  chairman  of  the  pit  committee  at  the  Vulcan  mine 
during  the  winter  of  1909  and  1910,  and  the  mine  only  had  one  dis- 
pute, and  there  was  never  any  suspension  of  work  while  that  dispute 
was  going  on  there. 

Q.  Now^  to  be  perfectly  fair,  wasn't  the  cause  of  the  strike  in  the 
northern  neld  this:  That  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  hav- 
ing organized  the  northern  district  and  having  become  accustomed 
to  work  with  men  lijce  Mr.  Struby  and  Mr.  filood,  who  were  very 
friendly  disposed,  and  who  were  very  liberal  in  their  policy,  isn't  it 
true  that  your  union  had  forced  prices  of  labor  up  to  certain  condi- 
tions and  nad  forced  prices  of  dead  work  and  aU  the  other  innumerable 
conditions  that  surround  your  contract,  to  such  a  point  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  concede  any  further  advances  to 
your  organization  or  ajiy  further  concessions  under  that  contract 
without  absolutely  destroying  their  business? — A.  I  will  say  this: 
To  be  fair  with  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  that  the  operators  of 
the  northern  Colorado  field  always  did  complain  that  the  southern 
fields  should  be  organized. 

Q.  Had  not  the  scale  of  wages  advanced  so  far  in  the  north  over 
the  south  that  any  further  advance  in  wages  would  have  rendered  it 
impossible  for  them  to  compete  ? — A.  The  only  difference  that  there 
was  between  the  two  scales  in  the  northern  field  and  the  southerm 
Colorado  field  was  the  scale  of  day  wa^e.  The  day  wage  scale  of  the 
northern  Colorado  field  was  a  little  bit  above  the  southern  Colorado 
field.  The  tonnage  rate  in  the  southern  field  was  just  about  as  high 
as  in  the  case  of  tne  northern  field. 

Q.  But  they  were  working  in  the  northern  Colorado  field  under 
practically  ideal  working  conditions  ? — ^A.  They  were  working  under 
honest  conditions  in  the  northern  field — more  honest  than  in  the 
southern  field. 

O.  I  mean  the  actual  physical  mining  conditions  were  better  I — 
A.  Naturally  so,  that  is  owing  to  its  being  more  honest.  The  miners 
in  the  north^n  Colorado  field  knew  or  were  prettv  positive  that  they 
were  getting  the  right  weights  because  they  had  a  checkweidimMi, 
Knd  that  he  was  getting  practically  every  pound  of  coal  that  ne  sent 
out,  whereas  in  the  southern  field  I  suppose  he  was  not  getting  half. 

Q.  Neverthdess,  and  notwithstanding  this,  there  was  constant 
dickering? — ^A.  Not  generally  speaking,  no. 

Q.  There  was  a  lot  of  trouble  along  that  line  ? — ^A.  In  any  body  et 
men  where  two  or  three  hundred  men  are  employed  that  will  always 
be,  but  so  far  as  general  conditions  were  concerned,  they  were  prac- 
tically satisfactory. 

Q.  Now  there  was  constant  friction,  was  there  not,  concerning  the 
checkweighman  and  the  weights  that  he  was  giving  to  some  people  I — 
A.  By  a  lew  cranks,  sometimes,  but  not  generally  speaking. 

Q.  Well,  there  were  numerous  instances  of  that  land?— A.  I  will 
state  that  I  have  been  checkweighman  a  number  of  times  and  I  have 
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had  very  few  complaints.  I  check  weighed  at  the  Vulcan  mine,  I 
checkweighed  at  the  Hajrwood  mine,  the  Mitchell  mine,  and  the  Simp- 
son mine  m  Lafayette,  and  I  don't  believe  I  have  had  over  three  men 
that  made  it  unpleasant  for  me  while  I  was  checkweighman. 

Q.  You  are  an  exceptional  checkweighman,  Mr.  Gamier,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  the  men  agree  on  a  check- 
weighman that  is  satisfactory  to  everybody.  That  comes  from 
favoring  this  man  and  that  man  ? — ^A.  There  is  always  some  cranks. 
There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  generally  speaRing  it  is  more 
satisfactory  for  a  bunch  of  men  to  know  that  they  have  a  man  of  their 
own  checking  the  weights. 

Q.  Returmng  to  the  northern  situation  that  caused  the  strike  in 
1910:  It  is  true,  isn't  it,  that  your  relations  with  the  officers  of  the 
Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  were  always  very  friendly,  and  that  they 
were  willing  to  concede  everything  within  reason,  signed  up  with  you, 
gave  you  a  check-off,  gave  you  everything  you  asked — ^practically; 
and  then  with  this  final  raise  that  was  ordered  by  the  convention  m 
Indianapolis — that  was  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back  ? — A. 
No;  I  do  not  understand  that  that  was  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  were  tired  of  the  union  and  were  going  to  cut 
away  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  speak  in  a  positive  away,  but  if  you  want  my 
opinion  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

^  Q.  Let's  have  it  ? — ^A.  My  opinion  of  it  is  that  it  was  the  pressur© 
from  the  unorganized  part  of  the  State  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  tnat 
they  would  have  to  do  away  with  organized  labor  so  as  to  make  their 
entire  State  nonunion. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  after  the  Northern  CobI 
&  Coke  Co.  signed  up  with  the  union  in  1903 — after  the  1903  strike 
in  the  South — that  there  was  no  friendly  relations  between  the 
northern  operators  and  the  southern  operators  of  any  description  or 
kind — had  you  not  heard  that  ? — A.  I  nave  also  heard  that  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  had  assessed  themselves  in  order  to  support 
the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  in  their  fight  against  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  in  the  1910  strike. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  to  be  true  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  it  to  be  true — 
I  said  I  heard  it — you  are  speaking  of  hearsay. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  What  is  the  average  miner's  wage  in  the  northern  field — what 
does  the  average  miner  make  per  day  digging  coal  ?— A.  Under  normal 
conditions  the  average  miner  may  make  from  $3  to  $3.50  or  $4  per 

Q.  Working  how  many  hours  per  day  ? — A.  Eight  hours. 

Q.  And  six  days  a  week  ? — A.  There  is  where  tne  main  trouble  in 
the  northern  field — the  great  trouble  in  the  northern  field  has  been 
on  account  of  not  having  steady  employment.  The  miners  in  the 
northern  Colorado  field,  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  coal,  which  does 
not  permit  of  storing  it — lignite  coal — I  would  estimate  that  the 
average  miner  in  Boulder  County,  northern  Colorado,  does  not  work 
over  160  to  180  days  per  year. 

Q.  Did  the  investigation  conducted  by  the  Legislature  of  Colorado 
show  that  the  average  wage  was  $900  and  some  odd  dollars  per  year — 
$939.88? — A.  I  don't  think  so,  because  testimony  was  given  oy  the 
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miners  themselves,  showing  that  they  didn't  make  more  than  $500  a 
year. 

Q.  Did  not  the  legislative  committee  that  made  that  investigation 
SO  report  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  report? — A.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I 
believe  it  could  be  had. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  came  to  Colorado?— A.  Ala- 
bama. 

Q.  Were  you  a  coal  miner  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  monthly  wage  of  the  coal  digger  in 
Alabama? — ^A.  At  that  time  the  average  wages  of  the  miners  in 
Alabama  was  about  $50 — between  $50  and  $60  per  month. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  be  about  the  average  in  the  northern  Colorado 
field  ? — A.  Yes;  but  living  was  a  great  deal  cheaper. 

Q.  There?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  vou  work  in  Alabama  ? — A.  At  Pratt  City— — 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  Birmingham  field  ? — A.  Yes. 


Qj^IIow  much  did  they  pay  per  ton  for  mining  coal  in  that  field 
A.  When  I  was  there  they  were  paying  55  cents. 

Q.  What  was  the  width  of  the  coal  ?— A.  Four  and  a  half  to  five 
and  a  half  feet. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  in  the  northern  field  of  Colorado? — A.  It 
vanes  all  the  way  from  4 J  feet  to  16  feet. 

Q.  What  was  the  wages  paid  in  Alabama  as  compared  with  Colorado 
for  day  men  ? — A.  It  was  a  great  deal  smaller  at  that  time. 

Q.  In  which  field  ? — ^A.  Alabama. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to-day? — A.  I  believe  they 'get  two 
dollars  and  something. 

O.  What  is  it  in  the  northern  Colorado  field  to-day  ? — A.  The  last 
we  nave  had  was  $3.10. 

S.  You  gave  us  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  strike  in  the  northern 
,  but  1  don't  believe  you  mentioned  the  question  of  wages,  did 

you  ? — A.  Well,  as  to  wages 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  askea  the  witness,  Mr.  Austin,  as  to  whether 
there  was  not  a  demand  for  approximately  a  5i  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  and  he  responded  to  that  question. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  to  settle  or  adjust  the  troubles  in  Colorado  at 
this  time  outside  of  the  reco^tion  of  the  union?— A.  Mr.  Austin, 
why  I  believe  there  is  a  possibility.  I  believe  that  if  the  operators  of 
this  State  would  consent  to  meet  with  the  representatives,  whether  it 
would  be  officially  or  unofficially,  and  discuss  the  questions  at  issue — 
discuss  them  dispassionately — I  believe  that  a  settlement  could  be 
made. 

Q.  Is  the  Alabama  field  unionized  or  not? — A.  It  is  not  at  this 
time. 

Mr  Austin.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Sickman  : 

S.  Mr.  Gamier,  you  spoke  of  the  seasonal  mining  in  the  northern 
.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  was  the  situation  prior  to  September  23, 
1913,  at  the  calling  of  this  strike,  that  your  members,  wnether  they 
were  working  in  those  mines  prior  to  1910  or  not,  in  the  summer  were 
perfectly  free  to  go  into  all  of  the  southern  mines,  without  discrimina- 
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tdon.  and  obtain  work  there  during  the  summer  months,  and  would 
then,  whUe  you  were  working  m  those  mines— your  men  would  come 
back  and  work  in  the  northern  mines  as  union  men  during  the  winter 
season  ? — A.  Some  miners  from  northern  Colorado  might  have  bean 
able  to  go  down  to  southern  Colorado  and  work  during  the  summer 
time,  but  a  large  number  of  them — those  that  were  most  conspicuous 
in  the  union — could  not  do  so. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  (larnier,  I  lived  up  there  for  10  years  and  you  have 
lived  there  for  12  years;  don't  you  know,  and  I  know,  that  there  was 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  men  who  worked  in  those  mines  prior  to 
April  1,  1910,  that  would  leave  eveiy  summer  and  go  south  and  work 
in  the  southern  mines  and  return  in  the  winter? — A.  No;  not  that 
percentage. 

Q.  Well,  then,  say  40  per  cent?-  A.  The  miners  in  northern  Colo- 
rado stayed  a  great  deal  at  home,  and  in  the  summer  time  quite  a 
number  of  them  went  out  into  the  fields  and  worked  for  the  farmers, 
and  by  owning  their  own  homes  and  makuig  gardens  were  able  to 
make  both  ends  meet;  otherwise  they  couldn't  do  it. 

Q.  The  differences,  Mr.  Garnier,  between  the  conditions  obtaining 
in  the  northern  fields  prior  to  April  1,  1910,  and  subsequent  thereto 
are  these,  are  they  not:  That  tnose  mines  were  declared  unfair  on 
April  1,  1910,  and  thereafter  your  members  were  prohibited  from 
working  in  those  mines  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not;  isn't  that 
true? — A.  The  strike  was  called,  I  believe,  on  April  4,  when  negotia- 
tions were  broken  off,  and  naturally  when  a  strike  is  called  upon  any 
public  works  it  makes  that  work  unfair. 

Q.  From  that  time  on  until  September  23,  1913,  the  southern  mines 
were  open-shop  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  were  not  declared  unfair  by  your  union,  were  they?— A. 
No;  they  wore  never  open  shop. 

Q.  They  were  not  declared  unfair,  and  your  men  went  down  there, 
didn't  they  ?— A.  They  had  a  closed  shop  in  southern  Colorado — that 
is,  closed  shop  for  union  men. 

Q.  A  large  number  of  men  from  Liaf ayette  went  south  and  worked 
since  April  4,  1910? — A.  Yes;  and  that  was  due  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  southern  Colorado,  and  they  were 
willing  to  take  most  anyone. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Let  me  ask  vou  a  question :  Are  you  a  member  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  ?-^  A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  in  response  to  a  question  of  Mr. 
Austu),  that  you  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  settling  this  strike  on 
the  basis  which  did  not  include  recognition  of  the  union? — A.  I  didn't 
make  that  statement.  I  said  that  I  believed  that  if  the  operators — 
the  mine  ownei's  of  Colorado — would  consent  to  meet  their  employees, 
or  representatives  of  their  employees,  and  get  down  to  common  sense, 
that  they  could  come  to  a  settlement.  I  don't  know  what  the  out- 
come of  the  negotiations  would  be. 

By  Mr.  Sickman  : 

ft- 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Lawson  testify  before  the  legislative  committee  that 
there  could  not  bo  any  settlement  of  this  struce  that  did  not  involve 
union  recognition  and  that  did  not  involve  the  discharge  of  every  man 
that  is  working  in  those  fields  at  this  time  as  nonunion  labor?- A.  I 
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couldn't  say  what  Mr.  Lawson  said  at  that  time.     I  haven't  got  -the 
record  ought  to  be  able  to  show  it. 

By  Mr.  Costigan. 

Q.  One  of  the  unusual  features  about  tiie  northern  Colorado  situa- 
tion, as  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Gamier,  has  been  the  fact  that  during 
such  portions  of  the  year  the  coal  miner  has  been  under  the  necessity 
of  seeking  employment  elsewhere  or  remaining  idle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
To  make  the  matter  plain,  I  will  state  tliis  now:  A  person  —a  miner 
with  a  family  is  induced  to  come  into  that  field  to  seek  employment 
in  those  mines;  he  comes  there  with  his  family,  we  will  say,  for 
instance,  that  he  has  got  three  or  four  small  children  who  are  attend- 
ing school;  he  comes  and  starts  to  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
and  he  sends  the  children  to  school.  We  have  got  in  northern  Colo- 
rado as  good,  if  not  better  schools  than  we  have  in  most  every  other 
part  of  tnis  State,  and  the  desire  that  is  in  every  father's  breast  to  see 
that  liis  children  get  an  education  makes  him  suffer  a  great  deal  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  give  those  children  an  education,  and  for  that 
reason  they  stay  there  and  do  with  little  work  during  the  sommer- 
time,  and  help  themselves  what  ever  way  tliey  can,  either  by  going 
out  on  the  farms  or  going  somewhere  else,  and  leaving  their  family 
there;  and  we  went  as  far  as — that  has  been  one  of  the  bones  of  con- 
tention that  has  caused  a  certain  amount  of  friction  in  northern  Colo- 
rado— that  when  the  work  slackened  up  in  the  spiing  of  tlie  year,  the 
company  would  trj^  to  pull  off  a  large  number  of  the  men  and  try  to 
employ  a  portion  of  the  men  steadily,  and  the  miners  have  objected 
ana  said.  Well,  we  will  divide  whatever  work  is  to  be  given;  we  will 
divide  it  amongst  the  men  who  are  rightfully  entitled  to  it  and  were 
making  a  living,  and  those  that  can  not  stay  here  thev  will  seek  some 
place  dse,  but  those  who  are  willing  to  stay  here  with  the  amount  of 
work  that  they  get  will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.'*  That  has 
been  one  of  the  bones  of  contention  between  the  miners  and  the  opera- 
tors, and  the  reason  for  that  is  what  I  stated,  because  when  a  man  has 
a  home  started,  with  a  family,  de  don't  Uke  to  be  breaking  up  a  home 
every  spring  and  every  summer. 

Q.  In  other  words,  miners  in  northern  Colorado,  in  more  or  less 
large  numbers,  who  went  seeking  employment  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  have  been  under  the  double  burd,en  of  being  forced  to  leave 
4Jieir  homes  and  take  their  children  out  of  the  schools? — A.  Yes;  or 
pay  board  some  place  else  to  keep  their  family  there. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  What  would  be  your  remedy  for  that,  Mr.  Gamier  ? — A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  remedy,  except  to  just  simply  allow 
the  men  to  do  the  best  they  can  under  the  circumstances  and  divide 
whatever  work  there  is  between  them.  Those  that  don't  see  fit  to 
stay,  why,  they  have  got  the  privilege  to  go  some  place  else;  but  if 
a  man  wants  to  keep  his  family  there  he  ought  to  nave  the  right  to 
do  so  as  long  as  he  aoes  what  is  right. 

Q.  The  preference  should  be  given  to  married  men  ? — A.  WeJl,  we 
have  never  made  that  discrimination,  because  naturally  the  single 
man  goes  out. 

By  Mr.  Sickman  : 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  union  reouii^ 
ing  the  operators  to  employ  twice  as  many  men  as  they  needed  ? — 
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A.  To  divide  the  work  among  the  men  when  the  slack  time  came; 
that  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  friction. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Blood  and  Mr.  Struby  very  well,  don't  you  ? — 
A.  Fairly  well;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  friendly  relations  with  them  ? — ^A.  Why,  most  of  the 
time;  yes. 

Q.  You  smoke  their  cigars  ? — ^A.  Well,  not  very  often. 

Q.  You  did,  some  of  them  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  wouldn't  it  surprise  you  very  much,  if  you  had  such 
friendly  relations,  to  know  that  those  men  would  say  to  operators, 
''Close  down  forever  rather  than  to  attempt  to  run  under  conditions 
such  as  those  in  the  northern  field?"  Wouldn't  it  surprise  you  very 
much  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  made  Mr.-  Struby 

Q.  No,    answer   that.     It   would   surprise   you,   wouldn't   it,   or 
would  it  ? 
l^^Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  suggest  that  the  witness  answer  in  his  own  way. 

Chairman  Foster.  Let  him  answer  in  his  own  way. 

A.  I  don't  know  why  Mr.  Struby  and  Mr.  Blood  got  so  bitter  in 
the  last — in  this  last  controversy.  I  have  been  surprised  at  their 
attitude,  because  I  beUeve  that  the  records  of  that  company,  if  they 
were  looked  into,  will  show  that  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  the 
nonunion  field  they  were  successful  with  union  labor  for  over  10 
years. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  just  the  trouble?  Did  you  ever  run  a  company 
in  vour  Ufe  ? — ^A.  No. 

y.  The  financial  end  of  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Aren't  you  now  offering  an  opinion  on  matters  that  you  don't 
know  anything  about  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  the  trouble  with  your  class  of  people A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  offer  opinions  about  whicn  they  know  nothing? — 
A.  rfo,  sir.     I  will  give  you  the  reasons  for  making  that  opinion 

Q.  I  don't  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  would  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  witness. 

(^hairman  Foster.  That  is  right.     You  asked  the  question. 

A.  The  reason  I  give  is  this:  That  the  mines  of  the  Northern  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  were  in  better  shape;  they  kept  more  material  on  hand: 
they  kept  better  equipment  on  hand,  just  before  they  broke  ott 
negotiations  with  the  miners,  than  they  had  done  previously;  conse- 
quently it  was  that  their  mines  were  in  better  shape  than  they  was 
some  years  before  that. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

(^.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  know  the  difference  in  the  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  two  fields  ? — A.  Between  the  northern  and  the  southern 
nelds,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes.  You  stated  about  the  conditions  being  improved  and 
better  machinery,  etc.  How  about  the  profits,  now  1  Do  you  know 
anything  about  them  ? — A.  I  would  say  that  from  my  knowledge  of 
mining  -T  would  say  that  the  profit  in  southern  Colorado  should  nave 
been  greater  than  it  was  in  northern  Colorado. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  base  that  on  the  fact  that  they  operate  longer 
there,  in  a  longer  field,  don't  have  to  close  down  or  reduce  the  force T — 
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A.  The  southern  coal  is  a  marketable  coal  the  year  round,  where  the 
northern  coal  is  not. 

Q.  What  coals  do  they  have  in  Boulder  (^ounty?    -A.  Lignite. 

By  Mr.  Sickman: 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  final  meeting  between  Mr.  Blood  and 
Mr.  Struby  and  your  representatives,  Mr.  Struby  and  Mr.  Blood  enter- 
tained the  bitter  feeling  even  at  that  time,  did  they  not?— A.  I 
couldn't  say.  I  wasn't  in  the  meeting.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  1910  negotiations.     I  don't  know  anytliing  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Answering  ilr.  Sickman's  question  about  whether  conditions 
are  ideal  in  northern  Colorado,  you  stated  that  they  were  more 
honest? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  mean  to  say  that  they  arc  ideal  in  northern  Colorado, 
did  you  ?  —A.  No,  sir.  I  said  there  was  more  honest  dealing  between 
the  miners  and  the  company  than  there  was  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
State. 

(J.  About  how  many  bull  pens  do  you  have,  personally,  knowledge 
of  in  the  northern  Colorado  nelds  ? — ^A.  I  have  knowledge  of  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  where  they  have  built  houses  in  the  inclosure. 

Q.  There  may  be  more;  but  those  you  know  personally  of? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  there ts  one  at  Marshall,  at  the  Gorham  mine;  there  is  one  at 
Superior,  where  they  have  built  a  fence  around  it;  one  at  Louisville: 
there  is  two  at  Lafayette — two  at  Lafayette,  yes;  or  maybe  three.  1 
don't  know  what  they  have  got  down  to  the  Vulcan.  I  never  went 
down  to  look. 

Q.  You  were  asked  as  to  obiections  to  the  Baldwin-Felts  men 
among  the  strikers.  What  are  tnose  obiections  other  than  you  may 
have  stated,  if  you  remember? — ^A.  The  Baldwin-Felts  detectives 
have  been  used — their  very  profession  is  one  that  is  naturally  objec- 
tionable to  a  worker.  Their  conduct  in  West  Virginia  prior  to  their 
coming  to  Colorado,  as  reported  to  the  men  throu^out  the  State  and 
throu^out  the  entire  Nation,  has  caused  the  worker  of  the  entire 
country  to  be  opposed  to  that  class  of  men.  The  fact  that  they  carry 
a  gun  around  everywhere  they  go  is  not  conducive  to  peace.  The  fact 
that  a  stranger  will  come  into  a  town,  a  peaceful  town,  and  start  and 
go  around  the  town  where  it  has  not  been  customary  to  see  a  gun  at 
no  time,  and  begin  to  display  firearms,  it  is  practically  a  challenge  in 
that  community. 

Q.  Do  they  come  heralded  as  expert  gunmen ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  hostile  to  organized  labor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  more  or  less  necessary  for  the  workers  in  the  northern  Colo- 
rado fields,  on  account  of  the  seasonal  character  of  the  mining,  to 
remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  in  order  to  be  employed  under  the 
conditions  there;  or  is  there  a  danger  that  other  men  will  be  called  in 
to  take  the  places  of  the  regular  coal  miners,  if  they  are  more  or  less 
absent  ? — ^A.  Well,  we  never  had  an  understanding  with  the  company 
as  to  who  should  be  employed;  so  it  was  always  ** first  come,  first 
served." 

Q.  There  is,  therefore,  an  advantage  in  being  on  the  ground ^A. 

Yes. 

Q.  Whenever  the  renewal  of  mining  activity  comes? — A.  There  is 
mining  going  on  practically  all  the  time,  only  that  in  the  summer 
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months  they  may  get  down  sometimes  to  working  two  or  three  half 
days  per  week,  and  of  course  a  miner  then  does  not  earn  but  very  little. 
Is  that  one  reason  why  the  miners  prefer  to  spend  their  idle  time 
on  tTie  farms  in  that  vicinity  ? — ^A.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  making  a  living. 

Q.  Do  they  also  desire  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  so  that 
when  work  is  starting  up  again  they  may  be  reemployed  ? — ^A.  I  have 
stated  the  main  reason  why  they  stay  in  those  localities.  When  a 
man  moves  in  and  starts  a  home,  he  likes  to  keep  that  home  up.  The 
idea  of  always  breaking  up  a  home  is  what  prevents  people  from 
leaving. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  of  the  Moflfat  Coal  Co.  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  one  of  the  added  burdens  on  the 
workers  at  the  Moffat  Coal  Co.'s  property  is  the  necessity  of  paying 
car  fares  ? — ^A.  Yes;  they  had  to  pay  10  cents  a  day  to  go  to  and  from 
the  mine;  $3  a  month  they  were  charged. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  convention  at  Trinidad.  Did  you  attend  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  a  vote  was  taken  in  that  convention 
on  the  subject  of  calling  the  strike  in  the  southern  fields  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  vote  taken  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  it  was  taken  ? — ^A.  There  was  a  unanimous 
vote  taken  of  the  delegates  at  that  convention.  To  my  best  recol- 
lection, there  was  85  delegates  from  Las  Animas  County  who  were  not 
connected  officially  with  the  organization. 

Mr.  Herrington.  What  is  that? 

Q.  And  they  joined  in  the  vote? — ^A.  Yes.  Eighty-five  delegates 
from  Las  Animas  County. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Did  you  represent  the  entire  Routt  County  contin- 
gent? 

The  Witness.  No,  no;  Las  Animas  County,  I  say. 

Q.  What  did  you  represent? — ^A.  I  wasn't  representing — I  was 
representing  the  northern  district.  The  representative  from  Routt 
County  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Pete  Miller. 

6.  Were  the  sessions  of  the  convention  more  or  less  public — open 
to  me  general  public  ? — A.  While  in  the  convention  I  was  made  aware 
that  two  or  three  superintendents,  I  believe,  were  in  that  convention. 

Chairman  Foster.  Delegates,  were  they  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  not.  Just  happened  to  go  there;  at  least, 
the  first  day  of  that  convention. 

Q.  Did  other  visitors  attend  the  meetings?— A.  Yes,  sir;  several 
of  them  from  Trinidad. 

By  Mr.  Sickman  : 

Q.  What  mine  did  you  represent  at  that  convention,  Mr.  Garnier? — 
A.  I  was  from  the  northern  district. 

Q.  What  mine  ?  —A.  I  don't  remember  now  that  I  was  sent  there 
to  represent  any  special  one. 

Q.  Just  a  delegate  at  large  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir.  I  took  no  part  in  the 
convention  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  personal  experience  in  regard  to  black- 
listing?—A.  Blacklisting?  Well,  I  have  had  this  much  experi- 
ence  
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Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  should  have  asked  that  on  direct. 

A.  (Continuing.)  That  in  southern  Colorado  I  couldn't  get  a 
day's  work,  and  I  came  pretty  near  being  that  bad  off  in  northern 
Colorado.  In  reference  to  the  olacklist;  I  will  refer  to  a  few  instances 
that  took  place  while  I  was  in  southern  Colorado. 


Q.  Within  your  knowledge? — A.  Personally. 


Yes;  please  give  those. — A.  I  took  issue  with  the  boss  that  was 
bossing  the  mine  at  Aguilar — the  Peerless  mine — I  took  issue  with 
him  on  a  poUtical  question — on  the  town  election  of  Aguilar.  He  was 
running  for  to  be  a  town  trustee,  and  one  day  in  the  mine  I  told  him 
I  had  oone  all  I  could  to  defeat  him  and  he  was  defeated  in  that  elec- 
tion. The  consequence  was  the  next  day  I  was  out  of  work.  I  went 
to  a  place  called  Gardner,  N.  Mex. — this  is  not  southern  Colorado — 
but  it  is  approximately  the  same  thing 

Chairman  Foster.  This  matter  is  concerning  New  Mexico  ? 

The  WrrNEss.  No;  this  was  in  Aguilar,  Colo.  I  went  from  there 
to  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  This  was  several  years  ago  ? 

The  Witness.  Quite  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Herrington.  He  has  now  gone  to  Gardner. 

The  Witness.  Anyway,  the  same  thing  happened  to  me  then. 

Chairman  Foster.  Don't  go  into  New  Mexico  conditions. 

The  Witness.  I  will  come  into  Colorado  again.  I  went  once  to  a 
place  they  call  Santa  Clare;  a  superintendent  by  the  name  of  Breen 
was  there,  and  I  asked  him  for  a  job,  and  he  says,  "No;  nothing 
doing.'' 

Q.  About  when  was  that  ? — A.  This  was  in  1901,  I  believe;  and  as 
soon  as  I  left  him,  there  was  an  ItaUan  by  the  name  of  Frank  Paducci 
stepped  up  to  the  superintendent  and  got  employment.  I  went  from 
there  to  Grey  Creek;  I  inquired  for  work  there,  and  I  wasn't  given 
any  work — said,  ''No." 

O.  Were  they  needing  workers  at  the  time  ? — A.  There  were  four 
Italians  went  up  to  the  superintendent  while  I  was  walking  back  to 
where  the  stage  went  to  Grey  Creek,  and  the  four  of  them  got  work. 
So  I  went  to  quite  a  number  of  mines  in  southern  Colorado,  and  found 
that  I  could  not  find  any  employment  *  so  I  went  back  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.     Whether  that  is  blacklisting  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

E.  L.  Doyle  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  Edward  L.  Doyle. 

Q.  What  is  your  residence  ? — ^A.  Lafayette,  Colo. 

O.  And  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  at  present  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  district  No.  15. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers in  that  capacity? — ^A.  It  will  be  two  years  the  1st  of  April — 
coining. 

Q.  You  are  familiar,  Mr.  Doyle,  are  you,  with  mining  conditions 
in  this  State  preceding  the  stnkes  in  northern  and  southern  Colo- 
rado?— ^A.  Mostly  in  the  northern  field  previous  to  the  strike;  I  have 
never  worked  in  the  other  field. 
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Q.  Will  you  please  give  to  the  committee  any  fact  or  facts  within 
your  personal  knowledge  bearing  on  strike  conditions,  either  preceding 
the  calling  of  the  strike  or  during  its  course  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  question.  We  have  gone 
over  the  southern  situation.     Why  not  limit  it  to  the  northern? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  About  the  northern  field. 

A.  I  might  state  that  I  have  been  in  the  northern  field  since  Sep- 
tember, 1907.     I  worked  but  a  very  short  time  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Where? — A.  At  Lafayette,  in  the  Vulcan  mine,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at  that  time,  and  I  worked 
tnere  about  two  or  three  weeks  whi  n  I  was  selectt^d  as  checkweighman 
for  the  miners  at  that  mine. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  in  that  capacity? — ^A.  I  served  from  the  1st  of 
October,  if  I  remember  correctly,  of  that  year,  to  about  the  middle 
January  of  4908,  and,  owing  to  the  slack  work  by  reason  of  the  panic 
the  mine  reduced  its  force  end  there  was  no  longer  mough  miners 
remaining  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  checkweighman  and  pay 
him  a  wage,  end  that  done  away  with  my  work  at  that  particular 
mine  at  tbat  time.  I  worked  then  a  short  time — I  think  three  or 
four  weeks — at  what  they  call  the  Strathmore  mine,  supposed  to  be 
an  independent  mine— ^^some  independent  concern  owning  it — at  the 
same  work,  checkweighing;  and  I  later  worked  awhile  at  the  Standard 
mine,  owned  by  the  Standard  Coal  &  Land  Co.,  checkweighing,  a 
few  weeks  in  the  place  of  a  man  who  was  absent  owing  to  death  in 
the  family,  etc.,  and  at  that  time  I  was  called  east  owing  to  the  death 
of  my  father.     Up  to  this  time 

Q.  In  what  county  or  counties  are  those  properties  located? — 
A.  The  Vulcan  and  Strathmore  in  Boulder,  and  I  believe  the  Standard 
is  in  Boulder  also — it  is  close  to  the  line  of  Weld — I  don't  know  which 
it  is  in.  During  that  short  time  I  had  experience  enough  to  know  of 
the  necessity  of  a  checkweighman  on  the  tipples,  which  was  granted, 
of  course,  under  union  conditions. 

Q.  Pardon  me.  Counsel  suggests  that  the  county  line  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Adams  County;  is  tnat  correct? — A.  Yes;  I  guess  that 
is  correct.  Weld  is  a  little  further  north  than  that  mine,  if  I  re- 
member correctly. 

Q.  You  were  stating  you  became  famihar  with  union  conditions; 
please  proceed. — ^A.  I,  oi  course,  had  worked  in  Illinois  under  union 
conditions,  never  worked  under  anv  other,  and  I  had  checkweighed 
there — had  had  experience  checkweighing  in  Illinois.  My  ex- 
perience in  the  nortnem  field  was  such  that  it  showed  the  absolute 
necessity  of  checkweighmen  if  the  men  were  to  receive  proper  weight 
for  their  coal.  At  the  Vulcan  Mine,  where  I  stated  I  first  weighed, 
I  didn't  even  balance  the  scale — it  was  an  automatic  scale — the 
first  day  I  worked  there  nor  the  second  day. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Give  us  the  year. — A.  I  think  the  day  was  October  1st,  1 
started,  of  1907,  and  those  two  days  I  took  the  total  of  the  coal  pro- 
duced, as  shown  by  the  total  of  the  miners '  cars,  or  credit  given  each 
individual  miner,  and  on  the  third  day  I  done  this  work,  took  the 
total  of  the  two  days  and  compared  them  with  the  report  of  the 
company's  weighman  as  to  what  had  been  loaded  on  tne  railroad 
cars.    Tlie  mine  was  loading  mine  run,  not  screening  any  of  the  coal 
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at  all,  and  I  compared  weights.  It  showed  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  from  7  to  14  tons  in  favor  of  the  company  over  the  miners.  The 
mine  produced  about  200  or  a  little  more  tons  per  day. 

By  Mr.  Suthebland: 

Q.  That  is,  7  to  14  tons  per  day? — ^A.  Per  day;  yes,  sir.  I  then 
saw  there  was  something  necessary  to  be  done  if  things  were  going 
to  be  straightened  up,  and  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  scales.  Having 
had  some  experience,  I  took  it  upon  my  own  initiative,  as  miners 
representative,  to  examine  the  scales  and  I  balanced  them  as  I  saw 
they  should  be  balanced:  I  am  getting  a  little  ahead  of  my  story. 
The  second  morning  that  I  weighed,  the  weighman,  whose  name  was 
Chris  Miller,  came  to  me  that  morning  and  said  that  the  company 
was  very  well  pleased  with  ''you  and  I  working  together  yesterday. 
The  superintendent  made  the  statement  that  ii  we  get  along  as  well 
in  the  future  as  we  did  the  first  day,  there  will  be  no  complaint."  I 
asked  him  how  we  came  out — that  is,  in  the  balance  of  the  weight  of 
the  railroad  against  the  miners'  weights.  He  said  they  came  out 
almost  even.  ''I  don't  remember  the  amount,'*  he  says,  ''but  it  is 
something  like  95  pounds  difference."  I  had  had  enough  experience 
to  know  that  if  you  weighed  the  coal  in  one  drug  store  ancl  carried 
it  to  the  next,  vou  would  have  a  hard  time  to  come  out  that  close,  and' 
I  knew  from  that  that  the  man  was  either  very  ignorant  of  the  work, 
or  that  he  was  purposely  attempting  to  mislead  me,  not  knowing  that 
I  had  had  any  experience  previously.  So,  after  testing  the  scales, 
the  weigh  boss  said  that  the  company  was  continually  complaining 
that  he  was  not  getting  sufficient  weight  on  the  railroad  cars;  that 
the  total  weight  of  the  miners  was  more  than  the  total  weight  pro- 
duced on  the  railroad  scales,  and  that  the  check  weighman  must  be 
getting  more  for  the  miners  than  they  were  entitled  to.  I  told  him 
that  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  miners  were  getting  weighed 
right,  but  they  had  not  been  getting  it,  and  if  the  companj  wanted 
any  more  they  would  have  to  find  some  other  way  to  get  it;  that  I 
was  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  men  got  justice.  After 
that,  every  once  in  a  while  the  weigh  boss  was  asked  to  make  an 
affidavit  or  statement  certifying  that  there  was  a  certain  number  of 
tons  of  coal  upon  the  railroad  car  that  was  bought  by  a  certain 
customer,  claiming  that  the  report  came  back  that  there  was  short 
weight  on  that  car,  and,  of  course,  he  would  make  an  affidavit  to 
the  effect — at  least  that  was  his  statement — that  it  was  on  there 
when  he  left  the  mine.  Being  curious,  I  paid  strict  attention,  and  I 
noticed  on  several  occasions  that  the  railroad  car  was  credited  with 
having  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  or  eighteen  hundred 
poimds  more  coal  on  it  than  was  really  on  the  car.  The  weigh  scale 
was  just  a  little  ways  from  the  miners'  scale.  It,  of  course,  could  not 
be  said  that  the  miners  were  getting  more  than  they  were  entitled 
to  by  the  record,  because  it  appeared  that  there  was  more,  if  we  came 
out  even  or  should  have  come  out  even,  there  would  be  more  weight 
on  the  railroad's  than  for  the  total  of  the  miner's  weights,  and  the 
result  was,  I  didn't  hear  much  complaint  afterwards  by  him  that 
the  miners  were  getting  too  much  weight,  but  there  was  a  good  many 
complaints,  according  to  his  statement — about  customers  complaining 
that  there  was  short  weight  on  the  railroad  cars.  I  mention  that, 
simply  to  shoTV  that  in  my  opinion  the  company  must  either  come 
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out  ahead  a  good  deal,  or  else  the  miners  are  getting  more  than  they 
are  entitled  to.   Leaving  that  mine,  as  stated,  because  of  the  panic 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  mine  ? 

The  Witness.  The  Vulcan  Mine  at  Lafayette,  Colo. — about  the 
middle  of  January,  1908.  I  only  worked  there  a  few  months.  While 
idle,  or  when  I  quit,  rather,  I  had  $15  more  coraiM  to  me  than  waa 
my  wages.  I  had  checked  off  the  miners  as  near  as  I  could  figure  wka^ 
would  equal  my  wages  for  that  period  of  half  a  month,  and  I  would 
<5arry  an  account  on  my  semimonthly  balance  showing  what  I  had 
on  hand  and  what  was  due  them.  Having  this  money  on  hand,  and 
the  mine  shutting  down,  or,  rather,  laying  off  all  but  eight  of  the  force, 
still  left  me  owing  the  miners.  So  I  held  the  $15,  and  after  I  weired 
this  three  or  four  weeks  at  the  Strathmore  mine,  these  eight  mmers 
who  were  loading  coal  for  custom  for  the  different  wagons  there  were 
complaining  continually  of  the  weights  after  I  had  left  the  mine,  and* 
the  eight  were  not  enough  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  check- 
weighman,  and  I  told  two  of  those  eight  that  if  they  would  get  the 
other  six  to  agree  with  them  I  woula  come  and  work  five  days  to 
earn  the  $15  f  was  now  holding,  and  find  out  whether  or  not  they 
were  being  cheated  in  their  weights.  This  they  agreed  to,  and  I 
went  to  work  for  five  days  for  the  $15  that  I  had  already  drawn.  The 
very  first  thing  I  found  was  that  the  cars  weighed  much  less — tke 
same  size  cars — apparently  no  difference  in  the  car  whatever —than 
they  weighed  when  I  had  been  weighing  there  before.  I  believe  the 
average  before  was  something  Uke  3,300  and  some  fraction,  and  they 
weighed  out  less.  One  car  while  standing— while  they  were  changini; 
rsilroad  cars,  standing  on  the  Uttle  platform  scale,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly— the  weight— 1  wouldn^t  be  certain  about  the  figures— it 
would  be  in  the  thirties— 36  or  38,  the  car  we  will  say  weighing  36 
while  it  was  standing  there— could  plainly  see  it  on  the  dial  as  the 
weighman — the  same  individual  pusned  it  up  to  dump  the  coal,  emd 
he  would  call  the  weight  somewhere  around  28  or  29.  I  said,  "Don't 
TOu  see  it?''  It  wasn't  any  such  thing,  and  he  just  flew  to  pieces^ 
Well,  I  set  it  down;  I  marked  the  car.  The  checkweighmah  keeps  a 
sheet  and  the  company  man  keeps  one.  I  marked  the  actual  wei^t, 
and  he  marked  the  weight  he  called  after  taking  it  off  the  scMes. 
The  next  car  weighed  35  or  37.  I  says,  ''Isn't  that  sufficient  to 
prove  to  you?"  lie  says,  ''There  was  no  cars  like  that  when  you 
were  gone  from  here.  They  loaded  them  purposely  to  show  th^ 
right  to  the  complaint  that  was  made."  I  insisted  that  the  first  car 
should  be  credited  with  the  actual  weight.  It  was  at  the  noon  hour, 
and  I  informed  him  that  the  coal  miners  would  not  work  to-morrow — 
those  eight  men  -unless  that  man  got  the  credit  that  was  due  him. 
He  finally  changed  it  after  dinner,  and  gave  the  man  the  weight  the 
ear  was  entitled  to.  Another  car  came  up,  which  was  machine  coal  — 
that  is,  after  the  coal  was  cut,  and  it  weighed  something  like  29.  la 
looking  over  the  figures  for  days  before,  this  check  number  had  never 
received  over  2,600,  and  very  few  of  them,  but  this  being  a  car  with- 
out having  any  chunks  in  it  -simply  loaded  up  with  slack  -and 
weighing  29,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  something  wrong  with 
the  cars  that  had  been  weighed  during  my  absence.  I  put  down  the 
weight  29,  and  he  stopped  the  car — it  was  running  slowly  on  the 
scale  — and  left  it  there  and  says,  "I  will  call  the  superintendent  up 
to  see  this.     They  are  putting  water  on  this  so  it  will  weigh  heavy 
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to-day  because  you  are  here."  The  result  was  the  men  got  what 
they  were  entitled  to  for  five  days,  and  there  was  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  weights.  I  weighed  no  longer,  because  the  men  couldn't 
contribute  to  the  support  oi  a  checkweighman — there  wasn't  enough 
men  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  checkweighman,  and  I  was 
just  weighing  out  this  money  I  had  as  a  test  matter.  Then  I  was 
selected  to  weigh  at  the  Strathmore  mine,  which  is  the  independent 
mine  I  spoke  of.  I  tKink  I  weighed  there  three  or  four  weeks  when 
there  was  half,  or  a  part,  of  the  force  that  was  laid  off,  sufficient  to 
leave  only  enough  that  they  couldn't  contribute  to  a  checkweighman. 
I  mean  to  say  that  slack  trade  was  why  they  were  laid  off.  But  I 
found  at  that  mine  that /the  tare  —there  wasn't  an  automatic  scale — 
but  the  tare  allowed  for  the  empty  cars  in  the  mine  was  about  108 
pounds  in  favor  of  the  company.  After  weighing  every  car  in  the 
mine  —I  think  there  was  30  or  40  cars  in  the  mine  -and  after  mark- 
ing each  of  the  cars  so  I  would  know  I  had  weic:hed  all,  the  average 
tare  was  such  that  the  company  benefited  by  108  pounds  by  the 
weight  or  change  in  tare.  Upon  investigating  tliis  was  not  an  auto- 
matic scale,  as  I  say;  it  was  an  X-beam  scale  — and  upon  testing  the 
beam  scale  and  the  weights,  I  found  that  two  of  these  small  hand- 
weights  had  been  loaded.  The  small  weight  -a  half  ton — and 
another  being  a  ton,  the  500-pound  weight  was  turned  over,  and 
those  of  you  who  are  famiUar  with  the  making  of  these  weights  for 
scales  know  when  they  mold  them  they  just  bore  or  grind  enough  out 
to  make  the  scale  weight,  and  there  is  a  hole  in  there,  and  I  found  in 
two  of  those  weights  that  they  had  been  turned  over  and  lead  put  in 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  weis:ht. 

Q.  At  what  mine  was  this  ? — A.  The  Strathmore  at  Lafayette.  It 
is  the  independent  mine  I  spoke  of.  I  refused  to  use  these  weights. 
There  was  plenty  of  other  weights  there,  and  I  told  the  weigh  boss  I 
wouldn't  permit  him  to  use  them  while  I  was  there,  and  he  said,  ''well, 
they  were  all  right  or  they  wouldn't  be  there."  I  told  them  they 
certainly  ought  to  be  right  if  they  were  there  at  all.  He  then  said  he 
would  notify  the  superintendent,  T.  R.  Ovington,  and  take  it  up  with 
him.  I  told  him  I  would  advise  him  to  do  so  for  his  own  protection, 
because  I  wasn't  going  to  let  him  use  those  scales,  and  that  evening 
I  had  taken  the  weights  when  we  were  going  home  and  put  them  on 
the  sill  where  the  roof  and  the  wall  met,  and  I  was  just  about  to  wash 
after  going  home  from  work  when  a  rap  came  at  the  door,  and  when 
I  answered  it  was  Mr.  Ovington,  the  superintendent,  and  he  said  his 
weighmaster  had  informed  him  that  I  had  made  a  complaint  that 
there  were  certain  weights  loaded  at  the  mine,  and  he  said  that  if 
I  would  come  with  him  to  the  mine  and  show  him  those  weights  he 
would  take  them  and  have  them  tested.  I  did  so,  and  when  leavinff 
the  mine  he  took  the  weights  down  with  him.  ''If  they  are  found 
to  be  wrong,  I  will  take  a  sledge  hammer  and  break  them,"  he  said. 
I  told  him  to  take  them  to  a  blacksmith  shop  and  take  the  lead  out, 
evidently  where  it  had  been  put  in.  He  said  it  was  before  his  time 
at  that  particular  mine..  I  aon't  know  whether  it  was  or  not,  but 
evidently  it  had  been  in  there  for  some  time.  I  mention  that  to  show 
that  there  is  also  a  scheme  for  defeating  the  miners  in  their  weights 
even  when  they  have  got  someone  to  weigh  for  them  in  the  mine. 
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By  Mr.  Sl^^herland: 

Q.  Did  he  destroy  them  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  him  afterwards,  nor 
seen  the  weights,  but  I  presume  he  did,  because  they  never  had  them 
for  use  again  at  the  mine.  I  only  weighed  there  two  or  three  weeks. 
This  was  the  second  place  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Why  did  you  stop  there  ? — A.  Whv  ? 

Q.  Yes;  why  did  you  stop  there? — A;  They  laid  off  part  of  the 
force  the  same  as  at  the  other  mine.  I  think*  they  only  kept  there 
about  a  dozen  men. 

Q.  Why  did  they  do  tliat  ?  A.  Lack  of  trade  not  enough  orders 
to  keep  on  a  full  force  and  work  the  entries  or  work  that  they 
desireci  to  do  development  work,  you  know  -  and  furnish  coal 
enough  to  fill  orders  that  they  might  nave.  In  the  spring  naturally 
the  coal  orders  slacken  up,  and  especially  at  that  time  on  account  of 
conditions  over  the  whole  country.  So  I  was  laid  off  there  again. 
Now,  after  returning  from  the  Last  I  thmk  I  returned  in  about 
May  or  June,  1908-  May,  I  think—  it  makes  no  difference,  anyhow — 
I  worked  a  short  while,  three  or  four  months,  if  I  remember  correctly — 
I  started  again  checkweighing  at  the  Capitol  mine,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  Rankin  mine,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Colorado  Capitol 
Land  &  Min'mg  Co.  Tliis  mine  was  in  Boulder  County,  just  east  of 
Lafayette.  It  was  a  new  mine  and  had  never  yet  had  a  check- 
weighman  before  this  time;  there  hadn't  been  sufficient  men.  I  was 
called  there  by  the  pit  committee.  They  had  called  a  meeting  and 
agreed  to  employ  a  checkweighman,  and  me  being  idle  they  sent  the 
committee  to  me;  and  of  course  desiring  work,  I  undertook  the  job. 
I  had  asked  several  other  places,  but  was  unsuccessful;  and  I  was 
not  the  only  one.  There  was  a  c^reat  number.  And  I  found  at  that 
mine  that  the  miners  were  getting  the  best  of  it.  The  automatic 
scale  was  attached  to  a  hopper — that  is,  a  pan — they  didn't  weigh 
the  coal  in  the  cars;  they  diimped  it  in  the  topper  to  weigh  it,  and 
the  superintendent  claimed  that  he  had  left  the  hand  of  the  dial, 
which  is  about  450  pounds  back  of  zero,  to  the  left  of  zero;  or,  in 
other  words,  at  about  the  figure  15^.  On  taking  the  weight  off  the 
scale — maybe  it  wouldn't  be  necessary  to  explain  this  whole  thing  to 
the  committee.  If  you  want  it,  I  can  give  it  to  you.  I  don't  want 
to  take  up  your  time  unnecessarily—  on  taking  the  small  hand  weight 
off  the  scale  the  hand  would  immediately  come  to  zero,  but  placmg 
it  on,  it  would  fall  back  450  pounds.  The  miners  were  of  the  opinion, 
some  of  them,  that  they  were  being  cheated  out  of  this  450  pounds 
by  reason  of  that.  The  man  who  was  weighing  for  the  coal  company 
was  also  dumping  the  coal,  because  it  was  a  self-dumping  cage,  and 
he,  too,  was  of  that  opinion,  and  because  of  this  fact  he  added  about 
400  pounds  to  every  car  he  weighed.  My  first  day  there  the  first 
few  cars  were  very  small  and  I  didn't  notice  any  reason  why  they 
should  weigh  any  different,  and  he  called  the  weight  and  I  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  didn't  weigh  that  amount.  He 
would  always  call  about  400  or  450  pounds  more  than  the  dial  showed, 
and  he  said— explained  then  to  me  what  I  have  just  said  about  the 
miners  complaining,  as  I  understand,  as  to  why  that  should  be 
added.  I  explained  to  him  that  my  experience  had  showed  me  that 
that  was  not  the  case.'  Then  I  proceeded  to  measure  the  scale  beams 
and  figured  out  the  leverage  myself  to  prove  it,  and  ho  being  new  at 
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the  business — only  over  a  couple  of  yea^s  from  the  old  countiy  - 
about  two-  he  says,  ** Don't  sny  anythuio:  about  it;  1  will  lose  mv 
job  if  they  know  it;  and  my  intentions  were  i^ood."  So  the  result 
was  that  1  was  severely  condemfied  by  several  individuals  when  they 
looked  at  the^r  weights  that  night,  because  it  was  less  than  it  had 
been  without  a  checkweighman.  I  mention  that  simply  l.ecause  it 
is  often— in  most  cases  checkweighmen  are  called  agitators  and  all 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  that  they  ai*e  there  for  the  purpose  of  making 
trouble,  and  so  forth — to  show  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  that  kind- 
it  is  a  question  of  trying  to  do  justice  to  both  sides.  However,  I 
explained  the  matter  and  I  wrote  a  paper  on  it  and  toak  it  to  the 
miners'  union  and  read  the  paper,  explaining  clearly  how  the  differ- 
ence all  came  about,  and  offering  an  explanation  to  any  individual 
who  didn't  understand  from  the  i)aper.  I  worked  there  up  to  April 
1,  1910,  when  this  northern  Colorado  coal  strike  started.  That  was 
from,  I  think,  September  5,  1908;  and  during  that  time  I  had  been 
offered  on  a  number  of  occasions  oi)portunities  to  work  for  the  coal 
comr)any  -at  that  particular  company  I  had  l)een  weighing  for  and 
while  (luring  my  work  there  I  also  acted  of  course  as  custom  man, 
and  was  also  chairman  of  the  mine  committee.  Each  mine  is  sup- 
posed to  have  its  own  committee  under  union  conditions  to  take  up 
grievances  in  the  event  the  individual  miner  fails  to  make  an  adjust- 
ment with  the  mine  boss. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  committee?— A.  Of  the  pit  com- 
mittee, and  I  acted  as  chairman  of  that,  and  when  the  committee  failed 
to  make  an  adjustment,  it  would  be  tne  duty  of  the  checkweighman 
or  the  chairman  of  the  pit  committee,  to  proceed  to  try  to  settle  it,  and 
it  was  very  difficult  to  have  members  act  on  the  committee  there. 
Most  of  the  time  the  reason  given  was  that  discrimination  would  be 
made  or  shown  in  wet  places,  etc.,  and  they  didn't  care  to 
bring  that  about,  and  the  mine  being  small,  it  was  hard  to  get  a  selec- 
tion of  men  who  would  volimtarily  serve  on  the  committee,  so  I  did 
most  of  the  committee  work  myself  at  that  mine,  even  so  far  as  going 
down  in  the  mine,  measuring  coal,  etc.,  and  my  experience  in 
doing  that  also  proves  to  me  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an 
organization  of  some  form,  or  society,  or  something  to  care  for  the 
interests  of  the  miners.  I  might  cite  an  instance  that  occurred  there 
at  that  mine  in  February,  1910,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  What  mine? — A.  The  Colorado  Capitol  Coal  Co.'s  mine,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Rankin  mine,  in  Boulder  County.  The  air  shaft 
at  the  mine  was  very  wet.  They  went  through  an  awful  lot  of  sand 
in  sinking  it,  and  in  the  wintertime  ice  would  form  on  the  inside  of 
the  shaft  from  the  water  on  down,  and  on  a  nuinber  of  occasions  we 
had  trouble  with  ice  being  in  there  and  making  it  very  dangerous  in 
case  of  fire  or  anything  of  that  Mnd,  and  the  men  having  to  use  that 
shaft  as  an  escape.  In  this  particular  instance,  that  I  am  going  to  refer 
to,  I  was  weighing  coal  as  usual  on  the  tipple  and  all  at  once  two  men 
came  nmning  down  the  steps;  they  had  just  gotten  out  of  the  cage 
where  they  let  the  men  off  on  the  surface;  it  was  a  self-dumping  cage 
and  they  could  not  have  taken  them  to  the  tipple  if  they  had  wanted 
to,  and  they  told  me  that  the  fan  had  stopped,  and  there  was  a  very 
large  number  of  men  at  the  bottom  clamoring  to  get  out,  and  the 
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eager  would  not  permit  them  to  come  out ,  and  said  he  had  instructions 
from  the  mine  boss  to  let  nobody  out.  I  knew  that  the  fan  had  not 
stopped.  I  immediately  ran  down  from  the  tipple  to  the  ground, 
and  said  to  the  superintendent — I  gave  him  to  understand  what  the 
men  had  told  me — and  I  told  him  1  thought  the  best  tlung  to  do  was 
to  get  the  men  out — that  there  must  be  something  wrong,  although  we 
could  see  that  the  fan  was  operating.  But  he  didn't  care  to  do  so, 
and  said  that  if  the  men  were  let  out  they  would  go  home,  and  I  told 
him  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  if  there  was  anj^thing  wron^  to 
be  at  home.  Apparently  there  was  something  wron^,  or  they  im- 
fljgined  it,  because  these  men  were  excited.  After  aiskmg  him  several 
times,  I  went  to  the  head  of  the  mine  and  hollered  down  to  the  eager 
and  asked  him  if  it  was  true,  and  he  said  yes,  and  I  told  him  to  tell 
the  pit  boss  that  he  had  better  let  the  men  out,  and  the  result  was 
that  we  got  an  empty  cage,  and  the  superintendent  and  I  started  down. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  men  in  the  main  body,  and  the  air  was 
poor  from  their  lamps;  there  was  no  circulation,  althoxigh  we  knew  that 
the  fan  was  running  at  the  top.  I  called  the  two  superintendents  to 
the  side  of  the  mine  that  I  had  gotten  oflf  of,  and  he  gave  the  eager 
orders  to  let  the  men  out,  and  I  told  the  fire  boss  to  senjl  some  one 
around  to  notify  any  other  men  in  the  mine,  and  he  gave  the  pit  boss 
orders  to  let  the  men  out.  That  w^as  about  11  o^clock  in  the  day,  and 
he  gave  the  pit  boss  orders  to  go  over  and  open  up  the  air  shaft;  it 
had  been  blocked  up  with  ice.  It  was  5  o'clock  that  night  before  the 
air  shaft  was  open — by  loading  into  the  mine  cars  and  raising  the  ice 
out.  It  was  5  o'clock  before  they  had  unloaded  all  of  that  ice.  There 
was  tons  of  it,  and  the  men  would  have  been  down  there — I  don't 
know  \mtil  how  long — ^had  it  been  a  case  of  not  allowing  them  to  come 
out.  Furthermore,  it  was  a  mine  that  generated  gas,  naving  had  an 
explosion  or  two  already  there,  one  in  particular  that  injured  two  men 
slightly,  and  if  that  current  of  air  had  oeen  stopped  for  a  great  period 
of  time,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  gas  would  have  come  there,  and 
the  whole  works  would  have  been  snuflFed  out,  and  when  a  fellow 
would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine  with  a  naked  light,  what  then 
would  have  happened  would  have  been  as  all  of  them  have  been,  a 
great  mystery  that  isn't  a  mystery.  The  next  morning  I  advised  the 
men  to  refuse  to  work  imless  the  superintendent  changed  the  foreman 
imder  whom  thev  were  working.  1  believe  it  was  a  question  of  life 
and  death,  and  they  stood  as  a  body  on  it,  and  they  got  the  dismissal 
of  the  pit  boss,  giving  him  another  job  in  the  mine,  at  some  other  kind 
of  work,  and  selecting  a  man  whom  they  believed  would  carry  out  the 
work  of  the  mine  properlv.  That  is  one  instance  which  I  think 
demonstrates  the  work  of  the  organization  and  the  necessity  for  it. 

During  this  period  of  time — this  was  in  February — the  national 
body  of  the  Umted  Mine  Workers  of  America  had  held  its  convention 
in  IndianapoUs  in  the  month  of  January,  and  I  th'mk  at  least  two  or 
three  weeks  had  been  taken  up  in  which  a  scale  was  formidated  for 
demands.  At  that  convention  the  scale  was,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
that  we  demanded  15.4  per  cent  increase  on  dead  work,  yardage,  day 
work,  etc.,  a  half  a  day  nohday  on  Saturday,  and  an  8-hour  day.  A 
special  convention  was  later  called 

Q.  Explain  what  the  date  was — the  year. — ^A.  January  of  the  same 
year,  1910.  A  special  convention  was  called  later,  I  think  about 
the  30th  or  31st  ol  March,  1910,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    I  am  not  sure  of 
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that  later  date — at  which  these  demands,  formerly  made  in  In- 
dianapolis, were  modified  from  15.4  per  cent  to  5.55  per  cent,  and 
tiiey  eliminated  the  demand  for  half  a  day  Saturday  and  bank  to 
bank  eight^hour  day;  5.55  per  cent,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was  an 
advance  which  this  convention  at  Cincinnati  asked  upon  day  work, 
dead  work,  yardage,  and  such,  and  I  think  there  was  3  cents  on  pick 
and  4  cents  on  machine  coal  per  ton.  It  is  quite  awhile  ago  and 
there  has  been  so  much  since  that  time  that  I  am  not  sure  of  these 
figures;  I  think  that  is  about  it.  After  the  operators  of  the  northern 
Colorado  fields,  who  were  working  under  contract  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  had  met  representatives  of  the  mine 
workers,  and  adjourned  awaiting  further  outcome  or  developments 
from  the  Cincinnati  convention — I  was  not  a  delegate  to  either  the 
district  or  the  international  convention,  but  what  I  have — the  rest 
is  reports  from  our  officere  and  the  ordinary  way  of  securing  mforma- 
tion  that  I  have,  and  personal  knowledge  of  what  was  said,  the  best 
information  I  have  is  that  upon  the  return  of  our  officers  and  delegates 
from  the  Cincinnati  convention  the  operators  here  refused  to  negotiate 
for  a  scale  upon  the  basis  of  the  demands  as  modified  by  the  Cincinnati 
convention,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  strike  that  is  now  on 
and  has  been  going  on  for  four  years  in  northern  Colorado. 

Q.  Is  that  strike  about  the  longest  on  record  that  you  know  of  ? — 
A.  It  is  the  longest  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  The  engineers  and 
firemen  and  pumpmen  were  working  at  the  mines  up  to  tne  night  of 
the  4th  of  April,  if  I  remember  correctly.  I  left  Lafayette  for  a 
trip,  at  the  time,  and  I  was  gone  four  months,  and  I  think  I 
went  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  if  my  information  is  correct,  that  is 
the  last  day  that  the  firemen,  pumpmen,  and  engineers  worked,  the 
miners  having  quit  work  on  the  night  of  March  31,  and  the  others 
held  the  property  intact.  My  recollection  is  that  the  scale  committee 
and  the  officers  of  the  orgamzation  offered  to  permit  the  pumpmen, 
engineers,  and  firemen  to  remain  at  work  and  keep  the  property 
intact,  providing  they  would  be  paid  their  increase  pending  negotia- 
tions as  to  whether  it  should  be  granted  or  not,  or  providing  they 
would  agree  to  pay  whatever  figures,  if  any,  were  agreed  upon  in 
the  final  settlement;  but  it  seems  as  though  the  operators  didn't 
care  to  deal  further  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
refused  to  treat  with  them  as  such,  announcing  that  any  of  their 
men  could  return  to  work  as  individuals  but  would  not  be  recognized 
as  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America — so  the  strike 
continued.  I  returned  from  my  trip  on,  I  think,  August  10,  1910, 
and  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  strike  ever  since.     I  was  elected 

S resident  of  the  Lafayette  local  union  in  September,  1910,  the  presi- 
ent  having  resigned  and  gone  back  to  his  old  home  in  the  south- 
west— and  I  was  very  active  in  the  strike,  being  on  duty  at  all  times, 
making  out  pay  rolls,  attending  to  pickets,  and  general  information 
and  working  with  the  orgamzation. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  How  many  men  are  still  out? — A.  Well,  all  of  the  camps — I 
think  all  of  the  mines  are  working  some  men  with  the  exception  of 
perhaps  three — two  or  three — one  was  dismantled  at  Erie  and  I 
think  the  Acme  mine  at  I^ouisville  has  never  worked  any  other  than 
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to  keep  the  mine  in  shape,  since  that  time.     I  guess  that  is  the  only 
two  that  has  not  had  some  men  working  in  them. 

3.  What  has  become  of  the  men? — A.  A  large  portion  of  them  are 
on  strike. 

Q.  What  are  they  living  on? — ^A.  We  are  paying  them  strike 
benefit  and  have  been  ever  since  May  14,  1910. 

Q.  And  their  families? — A.  Their  families. 

O.  How  many  of  them  are  there  ? — A.  Well,  at  this  particular  time 
I  think  in  the  northern  field — I  don't  know  whether  I  have  the 
number  on  strike  or  not — I  brought  some  figures  along  with  me  [re- 
ferring to  some  memoranda  which  the  witness  held  in  his  hand];  I 
know  there  is  a  good  portion  of  them.  In  the  meantime,  there  are 
two  or  three  little  mines  that  have  signed  up  there  and  are  workinff 
under  union  conditions,  which  puts  some  of  them  to  work.  No ;  I  fina 
I  have  not  the  total  membership  at  the  time;  I  know  we  sent  out 
ballots  including  those  working  and  those  on  a  strike.  I  have  made 
no  distinction  on  this  sheet  between  those  in  those  particular  counties, 
but  I  could  give  you  the  approximate — such  as  subdistrict  1,  which 
includes  Lafayette,  Louisville,  Superior,  Marshal,  and  Leyden. 
Leyden  didn't  strike  at  that  time;  Leyden  struck  before  that  and  it 
has  struck  since  that  time.     We  had  in  December  over  1,300. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  December,  1913? 

The  Witness.  December,  1913. 

Mr.  Austin.  Is  that  in  that  one  district  i 

The  WrTNESS.  Boulder  Coimty  and  Leyden — Leyden  is  in  Jefferson 
County. 

O.  What  district  b  that? — A.  Subdistrict  No.  1 — 1,305  I  sent  out 
ballots  for  in  December. 

Q.  Those  are  men? — A.  Actual  men. 

Q.  Besides  these  men  you  had  their  families  in  many  instances  ? — 
A.  Yes;  subdistrict  9  is  Weld  County,  in  the  northern  field 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  You  mean  that  1,305  are  receiving  benefits  and  are  not  working 
at  all,  or  does  that  include  those  that  have  gone  to  work  ? — A.  Includ- 
ing those  working  in  a  couple  of  little  independent  mines. 

Q.  How  many  are  now  working  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  would  say  in  both 
counties — I  was  just  looking  for  Weld  County  to  give  you  the  total 
there.  Subdistrict  No.  9,  206,  so  that  would  give  us  about  1,500, 
and  I  should  say  there  would  be  about  400  employed  in  these  couple 
of  little  mines  working  under  contract;  leaving  about  1,100  and 
their  families  that  are  still  drawing  strike  benefit. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  1,100  of  them  are  idle  or  have  they  some 
other  kind  of  work?— A.  Eleven  hundred  would  be  approximately 
the  number  now  drawing  strike  benefit.  A  large  number  of  them 
have  worked  at  different  times,  but  they  are  stricken  from  the  strike 
benefit  list  when  they  work. 

Q.  Whenever  they  go  to  work  vou  strike  them  off? — ^A.  Yes;  we 

give  them  two  weelw'  strike  benefit  and  when  they  return  they  will 
e  placed  on  again.     Their  families  perhaps  would  remain  there. 
Mr.  CosTiGAN.  This  number  does  not  include  the  families,  just 
the  men  ? 
The  Witness.  Just  the  men. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  how  many  women  and  children 
there  are  ? 
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The  Witness.  I  haven't  got  the  figures  with  me,  but  I  could  get 
the  exact  figures  for  any  particular  week  or  month — ^we  pay  weeUy. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  approximate  it? — ^A.  Well,  if  there  was  1,100 
men — I  presume  that  the  percentage  of  married  men  is  greater  up 
there — that  has  been  my  experience — than  in  Huerfano  and  Las 
Animas  Counties;  I  would  think  that  there  would  be  perhaps  700 
or  so  of  women  and  at  least  perhaps  of  children  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Outside  of  the  mines  that  are  shut  down^  to 
what  extent  are  the  others  running,  what  percentage  of  full  capacity  ? 

The  Witness.  The  last  reports  that  I  have  seen  from  the  State 
mine  inspector's  department,  the  figures  furnished  by  the  companies 
themselves,  I  would  ssly  that 

Q.  Are  th^  sworn  figures? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  I  reaUy  do 
not  know.  I  would  say  that  it  would  be  about  two  mines  to  my 
knowledge  that  I  would  say  were  running  practically  f uU  capacity — 
one  in  Weld  County  and  one  in  Boulder  County.  The  others  I 
think  are  not  making  it.  They  are  ranging  down  from  perhaps 
75  ner  cent,  clear  down  to  30  or  40  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  the  militia  scattered  around  there? — ^A.  No;  there  has 
never  been  any  militia  up  there. 

Q.  Have  you  had  mine  guards? — ^A.  Yes;  plenty  of  them.  They 
were  there  when  I  returned  in  August^  1910,  from  my  trip,  and  I 
have  never  known  of  them  to  be  away  since. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  any  oattles  or  anything  of  that  kind,  have 
you?  A.  I  personally  know  of  none,  only  what  I  have  heard.  I 
have  heard  many  shots  or  a  volley  of  shots  at  night,  and  have  gotten 
up  and  gone  ont  to  see  what  it  was,  and  I  have  heard  of  other  battles 
at  the  Simpson  mine,  but  I  was  in  Denver  when  the  principal  one 
took  place,  at  which  they  said  there  was  a  thousand  shots  fired  and  a 
horse  killed.  I  donH  know*  w^hich  side  the  shots  were  coming  from, 
but  that  is  the  most  serious  one  that  I  heard  of,  although  there  have 
been  fistic  encounters  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  them  all  of  the  time,  whether  you  are  working 
r^ilarlv  or  not?  A.  The  justice  of  the  peace  says  that  there  are 
more  wfien  we  are  w^orking  than  theie  are  when  we  are  striking. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  much  has  been  expended  by  the  miners  during 
the  strike  in  Colorado,  if  you  have  any  idea  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes:  I  could  give  you  the  figures  that  has  been 
spent  since  1910,  when  the  strike  started.  I  made  a  note  of  them 
before  I  came  up,  I  presumed  that  the  committee  w^ould  want  that 
information.  I  wish  to  state  first  thnt  T  became  secretary  April  1, 
1912,  of  the  district;  previous  to  that  the  record  shows  that  there 
was  expended  -  - 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  cover  the  entire  State  ? 

The  Witness.  Our  jurisdiction  is  three  States. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Hut  there  are  no  strikes  in  the  other  States? 

The  WrrNESs.  No,  sir.  The  first  relief  paid  of  strike  benefit  was 
May  14,  1910  the  strike  being  of  course,  tne  1st  of  April,  1910,  and 
the  record  shows  that  up  and  including  March  31,  1912,  there  was 
spent  $597,370.77. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  That  was  spent   — 

The  Witness.  By  the  organization  in  supporting  the  strike. 

Mr.  Tostioan.  In  the  form  of  reUef  benefits  ? 
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The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Nearly  $600,000. 

The  Witness.  Commencing  on  Apiil  1,  1912,  up  to  September  20, 
1913  I  mention  September  20  because  I  want  to  show  the  difference 
in  the  increase  on  the  entire  State  there  was  $443,042.81  -  that  is,  in 
the  northern  field. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  That  is  practically  a  miUion  dollars  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  In  tne  northern  field,  since  September  20, 
1913,  to  and  including  February  20,  1914,  $$240,899.32.  In  the 
southern  field 

M  .  Costigan.  In  the  same  period? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  In  the  southern  field,  from  September  20 
1913,  to  and  includ'mg  Fel  ruary  20,  1914,  $714,585.05  that  includes 
Las  Animas,  Huerfano  and  Fremont  bounties.  These  I  speak  of  as 
the  southern  field.  The  other  places,  the  western  slope  and  El  Paso 
County  where  they  had  slight  strikes,  I  always  cneck  off  in  the 
northern  field  tecause  I  can  handle  them  from  this  office  without 
having  a  1  ranch  office.  That  makes  a  total  of  $1,905,898.55  up  to 
the  first  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Have  you  any  table  of  any  form  that  you  can 
hand  in  to  us  and  let  us  incorporate  it  in  the  record? 

The  Witness.  Well,  this  is  made  up  it  is  made  by  my  assistant 
and  he  has  got  the  last  first. 

Mr.  SuTHEKLAND.  Will  you  prepare  a  table  showing  that  and 
hand  it  to  the  stenographer  ? 

(Said  table  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit:) 

Northern  field : 

Apr.  1,  1910,  to  Mar.  31,  1912,  inclusive 1597,370.77 

Apr.  1,  1912,  to  Sept.  20,  1913,  inclusive 443, 042.  81 

Sept.  20,  1913,  to  Feb.  28,  1914,  inclusive 240,899.32 

Southern  field,  Sept.  20, 1913,  to  Feb.  28, 1914 714,585.65 

Total 1,  995, 898.  55 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  loss  of  wages  ? — ^A.  Well,  I 
have  not.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  have  perhaps  a  pecuUar  view  of. 
Personally  I  don't  believe  the  strikers  ever  lost  anything  in  wages. 

Q.  Weil,  these  1,300  people  are  losing  what  they  would  make  if 
they  were  engaged  in  work  ? — ^A.  That  is  true — they  would  be  making 
a  certain  amount 

Mr.  Sutherland.  They  are  cutting  down  some  of  their  living  ex- 
penses, I  presume  ? 

The  Witness.  Tliere  isn't  any  ([uestion  about  that,  but  we  believe 
that  the  price  they  are  paying  is  worth  the  goal  they  are  seeking. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  price  they  are  paying  ? 

The  Witness.  The  strain  of  being  out  of  work  and  Uving  on  strike 
benefits  subject  to  the  tortures  of  having  imported  guards  and  in  some 

E laces  the  militia — to  tolerate  the  mihtia  m  the  field  and  all  of  the 
ardships  that  go  \\nth  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  ever  estimated  the  difference  in  wages  f 
The  Witness.  No;  I  never  have,  personally. 

Mr.  Austin  Suppose  you  had  taken  that  miUion  and  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  leased  coal  lands  in  Colorado  and  built  a  plant 
and  put  your  men  to  work,  would  you  not  have  come  out  better  ? 
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The  Witness.  Yes;  but  you  understand  that  the  source  from 
which  this  money  comes  is  not  from  Colorado  alone,  and  if  you  want 
to  build  a  mine  in  Colorado  you  would  have  just  as  mucK  rijjht  to 
build  it  in  Illinois  or  somewhere  else.  It  would  not  be  a  question  of 
starting  one  in  Colorado — when  the  miners  of  other  States  have  made 
these  sacrifices  to  establish  their  rights  in  those  States,  and  then  say 
to  these  miners  that  they  should  come  in  here  and  help  us 

Mr.  Sutherland.  And  probably  lose  all  their  money  ? 

The  Witness.  Probably  lose  their  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  an  injustice  to  the  men,  using  them  to  operate  an  industry  in 
another  State. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  could  pay  them  back  ? 

The  Witness.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  finance  largely  depending 
upon  the  other  men. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  don't  know  whether  they  would  be  willing 
to  subscribe  money  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  it  would  be  just  exactly  like  a  Coiigressman 
wanting  to  have  the  Government  own  a  railroad  in  his  State  and 
trying  to  show  all  the  rest  of  the  Congressmen  why  it  should  be  put 
in  his  State.  It  would  be  a  question  whether  they  would  be  willing 
to  vote  the  sum  of  money  necessary  to  put  it  in  hiis  State  instead  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  Sltherland.  To  get  at  the  financial  cost  of  this  thing  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  miners,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  figure  what  these 
men  would  have  made  on  the  average  wage,  based  upon  what  they 
had  been  doing? — ^A.  Well,  I  donH  know — that  might  be. 

Q.  Or  at  least  what  they  would  have  been  able  to  save  over  and 
above  their  living  expenses-  they  have  (Ut  their  living  expensas 
down  and  are  living  on  very  little,  no  doubt,  by  reason  of  these 
meager  payments.  -  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  if  you  were 
going  to  talce  what  they  inight  have  rereived  as  wages  for  tliis  period, 
to  assume  that  they  are  now  idle,  and  take  tlie  difference  between 
it  and  what  the}^  have  lived  on  - 1  don't  think  it  would  be  fair,  be- 
cause you  would  notrbe  taking  into  consideration  the  human  element. 

Mr.  SiTTiiERi.AND.  I  am  not  trying  to  take  into  account  at  this 
time  the  human  element,  but  simply  the  financial  cost.  Wo  do  that 
with  reference  to  the  Civil  War,  for  instance;  we  figure  out  what  it 
cost  in  dollars  and  cents  or  the  Spanish-American  War  and  then 
we  figure  that  it  is  cheap  if  we  have  accomplished  the  things  we  have. 
It  is  a  perfectly  fair  proposition,  and  it  is  a  world-wide  pro(*ess  of  fig- 
uring the  financial  cost  of  these  things  and  then  to  figure  the  human 
cost. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  have  seen  in  the  paper  what  might  be  an 
approximate  cost,  or  something  of  that  kind  what  might  have  been 
lost  in  wages,  calculated  from  what  the  ixum  might  have  earned,  but 
I  have  no  knowledge  and  no  accurate  figures. 

Q.  You  have  never  checked  the  figures  over  to  find  out  what 
these  men  would  have  earned  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  busi- 
ness? -  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  tried  to  figure  that  out. 

Q.  It  must  be  several  times  larger,  however,  than  the  figures  that 
you  have  given  us?-  A.  Oh,  there  is  no  question  about  that — that  it 
would  be  considerably  larger. 

Q.  Many  time^^  larger? -A.  Well,  not  as  many  times  as  it  would 
appear  upon  the  face  of  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  rates  we  pay  are 
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according  to  the  pei'soiis  iu  the  family,  and  some  individual  famUios 
where  there  are,  perhaps,  9  or  0  children  the  man  gets  more  in 
strike  benefit  than  he  would  working  in  the  mine  in  a  dull  season. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Now,  if  the  proof  here  before  the  eommittee  will  show  that  the 
average  wages  were  $900  a  year,  and  you  had  out  bi  the  northern 
field  1,300  men  I  dcm't  know  what  the  average  is  in  the  southern 
field  '  multiply  that  by  the  number  of  yoAVs  or  months  that  they  have 
been  idle  you  could  get  it,  and  deduct  from  that  the  amount  of  their 
benefits  ?  A.  Well,  that  is  assuming  that  they  make  $900,  and  mul- 
tiply by  that. 

Q.  $800,  I  mean,  instead  of  $900.  A.  Well,  of  course,  we  have  a 
right  to  use  any  arbitrary  figure  we  want  to  illustrate  the  point,  but 
$800,  I  thbik,  is  a  little  oflF. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Well,  figure  on  $600. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  that  would  give  you 
actually  what  it  costs  the  miners  or  not,  but  I  have  seen  it  figiired 
in  the  papers  that  way,  but  personally  I  am  not  clear  enough  on  it  to 
be  willmg  to  say  that  that  was  what  the  miners  lost. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  give  us  the  number  of  employees,  and  we 
can  figure  it  ourselves  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  any  figures  that  I  can  give  you 

Mr.  Costioan.  Possibly  Mr.  Doyle  may  give  you  the  average  daily 
wage. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  men  them- 
selves to  withdraw  them  from  productive  vocations  and  support  them 
in  idleness? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization 
that  men  are  compelled  to  stop  their  work  and  go  out  and  stand  idle 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  force  something  that  they  ought  to  have 
from  the  simple  fact  that  they  were  bom  on  the  American  Continent 
or  took  out  tneir  naturalization  papers.  I  think  that  strikes  are  bad; 
but  until  there  is  some  way  whereby  they  can  get  justice  and  decent 
living  conditions  under  which  to  work,  I  think  at  the  present  time  it 
is  the  only  thinglef t  for  them  to  do  in  order  to  force  these  conditions. 

Mr.  Austin.  Taking  what  the  miners  have  spent  and  what  it  has 
cost  the  Stat«  of  (^olorado  and  what  the  operators  have  lost  in  the 
way  of  business  and  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  during  the 
strike,  wouldn't  it  figure  up  between  twenty  and  thirty  million 
dollars  ? 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  tell  you  approximately  what  it  would 
figure  up.  But  I  would  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  was  absolutely 
no  need  of  it  if  a  conference  had  been  held. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  proposition  that  was 
made  when  Secretary  Wilson  was  in  Colorado? — ^A.  I  was  here;  yes. 
I  was  one  of  the  policy  committee,  of  course,  that  sent  the  letter  to 
the  operators  asking  tnem  to  meet  us. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  three  men  that  they  did  meet? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  one  of  the  officers  whom  they  refused  to  meet. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  miners  declined  to  accept  that  proposition 
that  the  operators  agreed  to? — A.  I  can  only  state  the  reason  that 
I  would  decline  to  accept  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  did  not  carry  with 
it  any  substantial  way  of  enforcing  anything  that  they  might  agree 
to  do — to  prevent  them  from  takmg  it  away  to-morrow.     In  other 
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words,  you  must  have  some  organization,  recognized  as  such,  before 
you  can  do  anything  to  hold  them  to  their  agreements,  or  even  in  this 
case  to  enforce  the  State  laws. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  have  any  faith  in  the  pledges  of  the  operators 
that  they  would  carry  out  these  agreements  that  they  entered  into 
with  the  governor  and  Secretarv^  Wflson  ? — A.  I  think  there  would  be 
considerable  discrimination  against  those  active  or  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  strike. 

Q.  The  operators  are  responsible,  are  they  not?     A.  Financially? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  think  they  are;  yes. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  this  State  could  you  not  enforce  a  contract  if 
they  entered  into  it?  A.  No;  we  could  not  try  to  enforce  a  contract 
unless  ^e  'were  incorporated 

Q.  That  Irings  up  another  sul  ject.  It  is  one  of  the  claims  that 
some  of  the  operators  make,  as  an  objection  to  entering  into  con- 
tractual relations  >^ith  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  that 
they  are  not  a  responsible  body  and  that  they  can  j\ot  hold  them  to 
any  agreement  they  may  make  with  them,  and  they  have  advanced 
the  idea  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  ought  to  be  incorporated  so 
that  they  wUl  stand  on  an  equal  footing  or  plane  with  the  operators 
as  to  responsibUitv  financial  responsibility.  A.  Well,  you  mean  to 
ask  me  this   -   ^ 

Q.  I  just  want  to  ask  your  opinion  on  that  proposition.  A.  I 
would  say  that,  from  the  treatment  accorded  labor  unions  by  the 
average  employers  or  employers'  association,  the  Ufe  of  labor  unions 
would  be  very  short  if  they  were  incorporated.  Some  time  ago  we 
took  the  matter  up  I  believe  it  was  diiring  the  investigation  by  a 
committee  from  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado; that  proposition  came  up,  and  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  a  representative  of  some  of  the  operators  the  matter 
was  discussed  by  officials  of  the  mine  workers'  imion.  This  iopre- 
sentative  of  the  operators  claimed  I  don't  know  how  many  he 
represented,  but  he  said  he  represented  some  of  the  operators,  just 
as  a  matter  of  discussing  this  question,  not  as  recognition  of  the 
union,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  and  he  said  that  he  would  I  e  villing 
to  sign  if  they  would  incorporate  and  put  up  a  bond.  Well,  in  the 
first  place 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  That  was  Mr.  Baum,  was  it  not? 

The  WiTNFSs.  Baum;  yes.  In  the  first  place,  the  mine  workers' 
union  takes  jurisdiction  over  all  in  or  around  the  mines;  in  other 
words,  we  do  not  go  out  and  pick  up  a  man  and  ship  him  out  to  a 
coal  mine  and  say,  **This  is  a  union  mine,  working  under  contract 
with  the  mine  workers,  and  vou  have  a  job  here;  you  join  the  imion." 
We  do  not  contract  to  produce  men  and  coal.  In  other  words,  the 
operator  employs  the  man,  and  after  he  is  employed  he  makes  appli- 
cation to  the  miners'  union  to  become  a  member,  or  signs  the  check-off 
and  becomes  a  member  of  the  organization.  Now,  this  matter  came 
up  in  that  particular  talk:  ''Would  you  be  wilhng  if  you  signed  such 
a  bond  and  the  union  were  incorporated — would  you  bo  wUling  to 

Fermit  us  to  select  all  of  your  employees?"  "Oh,  no;  that  is  a  right 
have,"  Baum  said.  "Well,  do  you  think  it  is  jrst  that  you  should 
ask  us  to  be  responsible  for  the  actions  of  some  individual  in  your 
mine  whom  you  selected  and  we  had  no  control  over  the  selection  ?" 
I  asked.     WeU,  we  think  if  you  were  going  to  incorporate,  that  we 
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ought  to  put  up  a  bond  and  be  good  on  the  bond  for  any  stoppage  of 
the  mine  assume,  I  asked,  in  case  that  was  done,  **  Would  the  com- 
pany put  up  a  bond  guaranteeing  to  pay  the  men  their  day's  wages 
for  any  number  of  days  that  they  are  idle  by  reason  of  the  company's 
fault?''  ^'Oh,  that's  a  different  thing  altogether,"  Baum  said,  liie 
company  employs  the  men,  and  when  there  is  work  for  them  to  do 
they  ought  to  do  it.  But  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  all  a  one-sided  affair. 
I  see  a  great  danger.  I  know,  from  past  experience,  especially  from 
matters  that  have  happened  all  over  the  country — ^in  fact,  admitted 
by  representatives  of  the  operators  of  this  State — that  they  have  their 
system  of  men  inside  the  union;  then  there  is  every  reason  to  boHeve 
from  that  that  if  a  bond  were  put  up,  when  they  ^"ish  to  get  rid  of 
the  organization,  all  they  need  to  do  is  to  put  one  man  in  there  and 
they  give  him  the  position,  and  put  him  in  some  important  position, 
driving  a  mule  to  tne  l)ottom,  a  team,  running  a  motor,  or  caging  coal, 
or  something  that  would  affect  the  entire  men  put  that  employee 
in  there,  who  is  a  member  of  the  organization,  but  ror  the  sole  purpose 
of  creating  strife,  and  shutting  the  mine  down,  all  of  a  sudden  creating 
agitation.  The  forfeiting  of  the  mine  workers'  bond  for  the  acts  of 
an  employee  or  others  selected  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  coming  on 
their  bond  there  is  no  way  of  getting  at  it.  It  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  prove,  in  the  event  it  did  come  up.  It  would  be  just  like 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  prove  now,  when  you  get  hold  of  a  man  who 
is  in  the  organization  you  feel  satisfied — the  indications  are,  the 
circumstances  are,  that  he  is  the  fellow  that  is  carrying  the  informa- 
tion, etc. 

Mr.  Austin.  Under  your  system  the  operator  makes  a  contract 
with  the  union  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  Now,  is  the  union  responsible  for  a  violation  of  that 
contract;  can  it  be  held  liable  ? 

The  Witness.  It  can  not  be  liable,  because  it  is  not  an  incor])orated 
body  as  a  union,  for  financial  loss. 

Mr.  Austin.  If  you  were  a  business  man,  wouldn't  you  want  that 
done,  if  you  were  a  responsible  man,  wouldn't  you  want  the  man  that 
you  made  the  contract  with  to  be  responsible  ? 

The  Witness.  Responsible — when  you  speak  of  responsible,  I  take 
you  to  moan  to  be  sued  or  compelled  to  pay  damages. 

Mr.  Austin.  To  be  compelled  to  fulfill  your  part  of  the  contract  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  woidd  be  true,  if  you  are  speaking  of  the 
organization;  but  the  idea,  as  I  understand  the  operators,  is  that  they 
want  us  to  be  responsible  on  the  bond,  if  we  shoidd  incorporate,  for 
the  individual  action.  Now,  the  State  of  Colorado  could  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  some  man  goin^  down  here  on  the  highway  shooting  a 
man,  although  the  man  is  a  citizen  of  the  State.  If  our  union  in  con- 
vention went  on  record  in  doing  something  directly  contrary  to  the 
contract,  that  would  be  an  action  of  the  union ;  but  the  action  of  an 
individual  stopping  the  mine,  or  a  group  of  individuals,  for  that  mat- 
ter, would  not  DC  tne  action  of  the  organization  itself. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  was  the  bond— what  kind  of  bond  did  Mr, 
Baum  propose  to  you — a  bond  conditioned  for  the  performance  of 
what  ? 

The  Witness.  His  idea  was  this:  He  suggested  this  in  the  matter  of 
trying  to  see  what  the  idea  was — what  it  amounted  to — that,  for 
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instance,  the  organization  put  up  $150,000  and  deposit  it,  and  say 
that  that  is  for  the  guaranteeing  that  no  man  in  our  organization — 
not  using  those  words,  but  in  substance  that — ^no  man  in  our  organiza- 
tion should  interfere  with  the  operation  of  this  mine.  That  is  going 
too  strong. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  Is  that  what  he  asked  you  to  put  in  the  bond  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  he  asked  us  to  put  up  a  bond  to  guarantee — 
he  didn't  say,  '*Will  you  put  up  a  bond''?  He  says,  ^'If  you  will 
incorporate;  can't  you  do  it"  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes!  Suppose  you  didn't  put  up  a  bond  at  aU,  just  made 
a  contract  which,  if  incorporated,  you  would  be  responsible  for  the 
fulfillment  of 

The  Witness  (interrupting).  That  would  be- 


Mr.  Byrnes  (continuing).  What  is  the  objection  to  that? 

The  Witness.  That  would  give,  naturally,  in  order  to  be  anywhere 
near  justice  at  all — ought  to  give  us  the  right  to  say  who  would  be  the 
employees  under  that  contract. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  would  not  hold  you  responsible  for  the  individual 
acts  under  that  contract,  but  simply  hold  you  responsible  for  living 
up  to  a  contract  to  what  you  had  prepared  yourself  in  that  contract. 
If  you  are  going  to  make  a  contract,  what  would  be  the  objection  to 
makingyourself  responsible  for  living  up  to  it  ? 

The  Witness.  That  would  be 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Do  you  hold- 


Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  him  answer  the  question.  What  would  be  your 
objection  to  incorporating  so  that  you  would  be  responsible  for  Uving 
up  to  a  contract,  which  you  must  be  wiUing  to  be  responsible,  else 
you  would  not  have  made  it  ? 

The  Witness.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  if  the  question — if 
the  only  question  of  the  operators  were  that  the  organization  was  not 
responsible  for  Uving  up  to  the  terms  of  our  contract — and  I  don't 
think  the  charge  is  made — the  accusation  is  made  in  good  faith,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  their  experience  throughout  the  coimtry  shows 
that  these  members  or  operators  who  are  working  imder  contract  were 
an  unincorporated  body  who  hved  up  to  the  ternis  of  thctir  contract. 

Mr.  Austin.  We  had  an  operator  oythe  name  of  Bettis  before  us, 
and  his  complaint  was  that  ne  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  this  State,  and  that  they  violated  that  con- 
tract.    He  claims  he  has  no  remedy  at  all. 

The  Witness.  I  wish  the  committee  would  have  had  that  man 
Bettis  before  you  before  he  signed  up  a  contract  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  am  just  simply  telling  you  what  occurred  at  Walsen- 
burg.  You  do,  under  this  contract,  say  who  shall  work  in  the  mine, 
do  you  not  ? 

The  Witness,  ho,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  say  none  shall  work  except  members  of  the 
union? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  think  that  that  is  saying  who  shall  work  in 
the  mine. 

Mr.  Austin.  But  you  say  that  the  members  of  your  organiazation 
and  none  others,  shall  work  in  the  mine  ? 

The  Witness.  A  man  must  become  a  member  of  our  organization, 
if  he  is  going  to  work  imder  that  contract. 
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Mr.  Austin.  He  is  a  part  of  the  organization;  he  elects  the  officers, 
who  execute  the  contract  with  the  operators. 

The  WrTNEss.  Not  necessarily  before  he  receives  employment; 
after  he  receives  employment. 

Mr.  Austin.  He  is  a  part  of  it. 

The  Witness.  After  ne  receives  employment.  Now,  I  think  we 
have  that  right — I  think  organized  laoor  has  that  right— to  exact 
that  right—  just  the  same  as  a  community,  a  county,  or  a  city,  or  a 
State.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  the  right  to  insist  that  that 
party— that  individual  who  is  employed,  become  a  part  of  this 
organization  or  society  that  is  defending  and  furthering  the  interests 
of  that  particular — tne  employees  of  that  particular  mdustry,  just 
the  same  as  you  would  insist  that  if  a  man  moved  next  door  to  you 
that  he  did  not  put  a  saloon  in  the  front  room  of  the  house  because 
he  lived  in  the  same  community  that  you  lived  in.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  as  society  progresses,  we  now  recognize"  the  rights  of  others, 
more  than  we  dia  some  years  ago  in  civil  conunimities.  I  feel  that, 
as  modern  industrv  progresses,  we  will  be  compelled  to  recognize  the 
nghts  of  others,  oesides  our  so-called  American  freedom  right  on 
industrial  lines,  as  well  as  in  the  organization  of  society.  In  other 
words,  if  a  union  reduced  hours,  made  conditions  safe  in  a  mine,  or 
any  industry,  the  individual  who  comes  and  partakes  of  those  con- 
ditions should  be  compelled  to  contribute  his  support,  morally  and 
financially,  if  necessary,  to  the  maintaining  ana  the  upholdmg  of 
those  conditions,  just  the  same  as  you  ask  a  man  who  bought  a  lot 
next  to  you  in  a  town  should  contribute  to  the  sewer  tax  or  the  street 
tax,  or  something  else. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  make  them  do  it;  isn't  that  true? 

The  WrTNEss.  You  make  them  do  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  be  made  to  live  up  to  the  contract  ? 

The  Witness.  That  is  another  question  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 
What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  you  can  make  a  man  pay  his  taxes,  or 
levy,  according  to  the  laws  of  that  particular  community  and  the 
customs  of  it.  Why  should  there  be  any  reason  for  not  recognizing 
that  same  right  in  tne  industrial  world  ? — that  if  long  hours  injure  the 
health  of  the  individual  and  that  of  his  children,  if  labor  conditions 
are  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  and  if  earnings  are  so  small  that  he 
can  not  clothe  his  children,  isn't  the  man  who,  willfully,  orunwiUfully^ 
contributes  to  a  condition  that  creates  that — isn^t  ne  also  injuring 
the  brotherhood  or  injuring  human  society  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  We  are  getting  away  from  the  proposition  of  the 
viewpoint  presented  by  the  operators:  their  inability  to  have  you  live 
up  to  your  contract.  If  you  do  not  want  to  live  up  to  it — here  is  one 
operator  that  comes  on  tne  stand  and  he  says  that  "I  signed  with  the 
union;  if  there  is  any  disagreement  on  wages,  the  final  man  who 
settles  that  question  is  a  member  of  the  umon;  he  does  not  own  a 
dollar^s  interest  in  this  property,  and  I  have  no  remedy^  and  this 
organization  fails  to  live  up  to  a  contract  that  they  made  with  me.  I 
have  no  redress.*'  That  is  his  complaint.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  what  you  think  about  it. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  think  this:  I  think  that  he  is  not  justified  in 
making  that  complaint,  and  I  think,  as  evidence  of  that  fact,  that 
contracts  exist  and  are  carried  out  all  throughout  the  country  with 
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oTir  organization;  and  I  think  that  his  word  ought  not  to  go  for  one 
little  independent  operator,  who  signed  up  in  such  haste— I  am  glad 
you  called  my  attention  to  the  fact — that  the  minute  our  letter  waa 
sent  out  aslang  the  operators  to  meet  us,  Bettes  did  not  reply. 
Bettes,  one  of  the  two  httle  fellows  that  replied;  I  think  the  other  had 
seven  men;  I  don^t  know  how  many  men  ne  had;  but  he  phoned  the 
office  immediately,  saying,  '^  Yes,  gentlemen,  I'll  meet  you,"  and  I 
have  been  told  that  a  conversation  was  had  whereby  Bettes  waa 
reporting  before  the  strike 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  You  are  telling  conversations 

Chairman  Foster.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  think  he  ought  to  state  what  has  been  told. 

The  Witness  (continuing) .  A  conversation  was  had  whereby  Bettes 
was  reporting  in  detail  the  attitude  taken  by  national  organizers  to 
Mr.  Herrington,  of  the  C.  F.  &  I.,  |)reviou8  to  the  strike  and  right 
previous  to  it,  their  stand,  their  attitude,  and  manner  of  their  dis- 
cussion, and  it  gives  me  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Bettes  did 
not  sign  up  in  good  faith  at  all,  and  that  there  was  evidence  needed 
on  the  ground  with  some  independent  company  that  the  mine  workers 
did  not  live  up  to  their  contract. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  positively  swore  that  he  did  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  that. 

The  Witness.  He  might  not  have.  I  am  telling  you  what  the 
appearance  to  me  is.  Now,  I  cite  a  letter  received  by  our  secretary, 
oi  Iowa,  from  the  chairman  of  the  operators'  association  of  lowa^ 
which  states  that  he  would  prefer  working  under  contracts  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  that  State,  and  he  is  chairman  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  operators.  Now,  surely,  his  statement,  over  his  own  sig- 
nature— ^I  can  produce  it — ought  to  offset  anything  a  little  independ- 
ent operator  might  say,  who  has  not  even  had  the  experience  of 
dealing  with  the  union. 

Mr.  Austin.  Why  go  to  Iowa  when  you  have  a  case  right  here  in 
your  own  State  ? 

The  Witness.  Iowa 

Mr.  Austin.  This  man  down  here,  Mr.  Bettes,  claims  that  the  union 
did  not  live  up  to  its  contract,  and  because  he  would  not  employ  a 
man  that  was  not  needed,  although  he  had  the  right  under  that  con- 
tract, as  I  understand  it— Mr.  Byrnes,  you  read  it — to  employ — that 
they  went  out  on  him.     Is  that  true  or" not? 

The  Witness.  For  the  details  of  that  I  would  refer  you  to  David 
Robb,  and  I  would  Uke  to  have  him  appear  here  before  this  com- 
mittee and  testify. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  think  that  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
This  man  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  Witness.  David  Kobb  is  our  representative. 

Mr.  Austin.  Will  we  have  a  chance  to  have  Mr.  Gould  or  Robb  on 
the  stand  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  will  endeavor  to  get  him  and  Mr.  Robb. 

The  Witness.  Get  Mr.  Robb. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  There  is  one  point  that  you  make,  that  the  oper- 
ators employ  men  in  their  mine^  who  then  become  members  of  the 
imion  for  the  purpose,  possibly,  of  getting  information  or  assisting  the 
operators  from  that  standpoint;  is  that  the  statement  you  make? 
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The  Witness.  I  state  that  on  the  question  of  incorporating  and 
putting  up  a  bond,  the  danger — I  was  pointing  out  a  danger  that 
could  exist  where  they  would  employ  this  fellow  and  put  him  in,  and 
it  has  been  admitted  by  operators  ot  the  strike — ^men  that  are  on  tiie 
strike  now,  practically  aamitted  here  by  Mr.  Shumway — ^I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  ill  of  the  gentleman  or  anything,  but  just  as  a  matter 
of  record,  I  think  you  wUl  find  that  in  the  investigation  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  when  asked  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  he  has  them 
in  the  local  unions  when  the  miners  are  on  strike,  he  stated,  I  beUeve, 
''That  would  not  be  fair  to  tell.  We  have  that  right."  So  I  take  it 
from  that  that  he  consented  that  they  had;  we  don't  deny  that  they 
have,  and  if  any  of  their  boys  told  irs  anytliing,  why  we  would  accept 
it,  of  course. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Had  your  organization  thought  anything  of  the 
danger  from  injunctions  with  reference  to  funds  in  case  you  were 
incorporated  ? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  what — I  never  heard  a  dbcussion  of 
that  question,  although  I  have  read  articles  by  different  members  of 
our  organization  and  some  officers  pertaining  to  that — the  matter  of 
tying  up  the  funds  of  the  organization  by  injunction;  but  I  think 
tnat  might  be  restored,  too,  in  that  case;  but  I  think  that,  with  the 
experience  we  have  had  with  courts  in  injunctions,  that  they  could 
now  tie  up  our  funds  by  injunction,  if  they  saw  fit,  because,  in  my 
opinion,  an  injunction  is  simply  the  will  of  a  jud^s,  and  he  will  decide 
in  favor  of  whoever  he  is  sta3dng  with,  and  if  they  have  them  here 
he  will  say  the  funds  must  be  tied. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  depends  on  the  honesty  of  the  court  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  have  the  recall  of  the  decisions  in  this  State, 
don't  you? 

Mr.  Costigan.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Austin's  question  about 
contracts,  is  there  or  is  there  not  a  fining  system  in  use  in  some 
jurisdictions  bearing  on  that  subject? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  that  is  ? 

The  Witness.  We  have  a  system  of  fine  in  some  of  the  districts 
whereby  anyone  violating  the  contract  is  fined.  I  am  glad  you 
called  my  attention  to  it.  One  instance  I  might  mention — 1  refer  to 
it  in  Illinois,  because  my  experience  has  been  mostly  in  Illinois,  in  the 
mines,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee  I  will  refer  to  that;  if  not, 
I  will  not — ' — 

Mr.  Austin.  Go  ahead. 

The  Witness.  In  a  particular  mine  there  was  a  fight  over  who 
would  be  checkweighman  at  Marquette,  III.,  Local  67  of  the  Mine 
Workers'  Union,  and  the  superintendent  and  the  checkweighman  got 
very  bitter,  and  they  had  a  fight  right  on  the  job.  The  result  was 
that  the  superintendent  said  the  man  could  not  work  there  any  longer, 
because  he  fought.  The  men  said  they  would  work  no  longer  unless 
the  checkweighnJan  did  work  there.  W.  D.  Ryan,  then  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Illinois,  was  sent  up  from  the  district  office  of  Springfield 
to  the  meeting,  talKing  from  a  railroad  car — 1  was  driving  a  mule  at 
the  time — and  I  wouldn't  go  to  work — and  he  declared  from  there 
that  everybody  that  didn't  go  to  work — ^he  read  the  agreement  and 
assessed  a  fine  of  $10  against  every  man  who  did  not  go  to  work.     I 
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didn't  go  to  work  at  first,  and  I  took  a  chance  on  going  to  work  rather 
than  disobey  him,  and  I  wasn't  fined,  but  there  was  a  number  of  them 
were  fined  $10  apiece;  and  it  has  been  known  in  a  number  of  districts 
where  the  entire  membersihp  of  a  mine,  or  the  entire  membership  of 
the  local  union,  has  been  fined.  I  have  read  at  different  times  in  the 
journal  of  appeals  from  the  fines,  etc.,  but  I  haven't  got  the  names, 
particular  dates,  or  cases. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  do  you  think  about  the  demand  of  the  Illinois 
mine  workers  for  a  six-hour  day  ? 

The  Witness.  The  demand  is  made  by  the  international  organiza- 
tion, and  the  demand  has  not  been  made  to  the  operators  for  six 
hours  a  day,  to  my  knowledge.  I  know  of  no  locals  that  have 
demanded  a  six-hour  day. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  noticed  in  the  Associated  Press  a  few  days  ago 
where  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Illinois  had  a  meeting,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  demands — six  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  was  a  resolution  introduced.  I  don't  think  it 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  international  ? 

The  Witness.  This  is  the  international 

Chairman  Foster.  They  put  that  up  to  the  international  organi- 
zation. 

The  Witness.  If  a  resolution  pertaining  to  a  demand  on  the  opera- 
tors for  wages  or  conditions  are  presented  in  Illinois,  it  would  go  to 
the  national  organization  and  the  scale  committee. 

Mr.  Austin.  rJational  convention  ? 

The  WriNEss.  National  convention,  scale  committee,  where  they 
would  make  a  national  demand,  but  in  matters  affecting  districts, 
inequalities,  or  something  of  that  kind,  when  referred  to  the  district 
for  adjustment — they  can  brin^  in  anytliing  for  adjustment  in  that 
particular  district — but  such  tilings  as  nonrs,  that  would  be  an  inter- 
national matter.  But  I  favor  getting  eight  hours  first,  and  I  know 
we  will  do  mucli  better,  and  I  favor  not  letting  one  branch — because 
I  know  from  experience,  forgetting  their  outside  neighbors  in  the 
backwoods,  who  are  Hving  on  company  property — tliose  who  have 
got  a  chance  to  defend  themselves. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Is  it  not  some  advantage,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  imemployed  workers,  in  distributing  the  employment  through  six- 
hour  shifts,  perhaps,  or  eight-hour  shifts,  under  present  conditions  ? 

The  Witness.  About  that  I  could  give  my  theory  and  idea  of  the 
whole  thing,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  material.  I  don't  think  the  Con- 
gressmen really  mean  to  go  into  a  discussion.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  make  a  sLx-hour  spee<j]i,  witli  the  consent  of  the  committee  and  the 
attorneys  on  botli  sides. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Are  }  ou  f aniiliar  with  the  conditions  of  Illinois 
all  the  State  over  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  My  experience  has  only  been  in  Bureau 
Coimty,  Spring  Valley,  lU.,  where  I  was  bom  and  raised,  and  I  came 
direct  to  Lafayette  from  there. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Is  that  organized  ? 

Tlie  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  organized.  I  never  worked 
anything  but  an  eight-hour  day.  I  started  in  the  mines  when  I  was 
12  years  old,  and  they  had  eight  hours  then. 
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Chairman  Foster.  Tliey  had  eight  hours  then  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Is  the  entire  State  of  Illinois  organized  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  excepting  I  think  there  is  one  mine — the 
mine  in  which  the  Ziegler 

Chairman  Foster.  Tliat  is  organized. 

The  Witness.  That  is  now  organized,  but  there  is  one  small  mine 
at  the  zinc  works  at  La  Salle,  111.,  the  Madison  &  Heckler  Zinc  Works. 
That  was  not  organized.  It  was  inside  of  the  works  of  the  company 
and  they  only  dug  enough  coal  to  run  their  works  ^ith.  That  was 
not  organized,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  when  I  left  Illinois. 
Whether  it  has  been  since  or  not,  I  never  heard.  All  the  r^t  is  organ- 
ized so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Once  more  referring  to  the  contract  matter,  lias  the 
diflScultv  been  one  with  the  locals  and  has  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  been  definitely  fixed  as  to  tlie  breaking  or 
keeping  of  contracts  ? 

The  Wftness.  The  organization's  purpose  is  to  keep  contracts. 
That  is,  of  course,  the  reason  they  make  them;  but  where  there  is  a 
local  strike,  or  some  such  thing  as  that — where  there  is  a  difference — 
the  fi.rst  duty  of  the  oflScer  is  the  men  must  return  to  work,  while  the 
grievance  is  taken  up;  if  they  have  stopped  working  while  the  griev- 
ance is  taken  up 

Mr.  Austin  (m term p ting).  That  system  of  fines  here,  wouldn't 
taht  be  effective? 

The  WriNESS.  It  would  be  effective  here,  and  I  think  I  would  be 
willing  to  go  into  conference  on  that  matter  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  are  now  striking  against  on  any  question  of  mat  kind. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mmd  but  what  a  fining  system  and  a  sat- 
isfactory contract  could  be  entered  into. 

Mr.  Austin.  Under  a  fining  system,  if  a  man  did  not  pay  his  fine, 
blacklist  and  not  let  him  have  his  worfc. 

The  WrrNESs.  He  would  pay  his  fine. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  can  prevent  him  from  getting  work  in  a  union 
mine? 

The  Witness.  Ho  would  soon  quit  that  game.  There  is  no 
jjuestion  but  what  the  matter  of  Uvmg  up  to  contracts,  in  my  opin- 
ion— the  whole  harangue  on  that  question  is  not  because  that  is  the 
main  issue. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  The  check-off  system  applied  to  wages  would 
assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  fine  system,  would  it  not  ? 

The  Witness.  Undoubtedly;  that  would  be  the  way  you  will 
get  it. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  is  the  key  to  it  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  With  the  operators  as  well  as  with  the  miners  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  Mr.  Costigan  has  said  something  to  vou  about — on 
account  of  the  number  of  unemployed  to  keep  everyoody  employed 
perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  thmg  to  have  a  six-hour  a  day  work. 
Don't  you  think  an  effective  remedy  wouM  be  the  restriction  of 
imdesirable  foreign  immigration  that  has  come  into  this  country  to 
the  extent  of  over  a  million  a  year  ? 

The  WrrNESS.  I  personally 
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Mr.  Austin  (interrupting).  Tliat  solves  the  imemployed  to  some 
extent  ? 

The  Witness.  I  personally  believe  that  restriction  to  a  certain 
degree  would  be  good,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  day  should  come 
when  we  should  stop  anybody  from  coming  to  the  country  entirely, 
and  I  think  that  if  a  test 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  mean  stop  all  persons  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  I  think  that  if  a  test  were  made,  and  an 
oath  taken,  that  the  man  who  comes  over  hrre,  would  not  act, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  as  an  agent,  or  as  a  means  to  lower  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  workman,  that  it  would  be  all 
right;  but  if  America  is  goi?ig  to  boast  of  freedom,  and  let  those 
people  swarm  over  here — freedom,  freedom,  come,  until  you  get  hero; 
then  go  into  our  mines,  mills,  and  factories,  underwork,  undermine  the 
standard  of  living,  set  up  by  the  American  people  here,  that  that  kind 
of  immigration  is  the  worst  kind  for  the  working  people,  and  for  the 
country,  and  it  will  not  only  benefit  the  employers  who  are  at  present 
the  employers,  but  it  will  finally  react  upon  the  emplove rs  in  years 
to  come,  by  reason  of  the  illiteracy  and  tne  ignorance  of  the  working 
people  to  the  conditions,  to  which  they  have  been  subj'^ctcd,  xiniu 
there  would  be  a  revolt  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Don't  eo  too  far  on  immigration.  Get  back  to  this 
contract  business.  Taking  the  case*  of  this  gentleman  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten 

Chairman  Foster.  Mr.  Bettis. 

Mr.  Byrnes  (continuing).  And  presuming  now — not  going  into 
the  merits  of  it,  but  presuming  that  what  he  said  was  so,  that  after 
signing  a  contract  that  he  discharged  nonunion  men  or  forced  them 
to  enter  the  union,  signs  a  contract  with  your  organization,  and 
thereafter  within  two  or  three  months  the  organization  orders  its 
men  out,  what  remedy  or  what  redress  has  the  operator  against  the 
organization  for  such  action 

The  Witness.  The  organization 

Mr.  Byrnes  (continuing).  If  it  be  in  violation  of  its  contract? 

The  Witness.  The  organization  would  know  whether  the  men 
had,  if  it  were  in  violation  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Just  presuming  it  was  in  violation  of  its  contract, 
what  redress  would  they  have  ? 

The  Witness.  Now,  1  think  an  explanation,  as  well  as  an  answer 
to  that,  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  go  ahead. 

The  Witness.  That  partueular  cas:^  that  you  cite  as  an  illustration 
had  never  reached  the  district  office 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  that  connection,  if  I  may 
intemipt,  what  method 

Mr.  Byrnes  (inten*upting) .  I  simply  mention  that  as  an  illustration. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  case  where  a  man  made  a  contract  with  the 
organization,  and  we  will  assume  that  for  some  reason  that  did  not 
justify  the  organization,  the  contract  was  violated — ^just  assume  that, 
if  you  can. 

The  Witness.  I  believe  in  assuming  that  I  would  be  assuming 
too  much. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Oh,  no;  you  can  discuss  the  thing  from  a  hypothetical 
standpoint. 
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according  to  the  pei'soiis  in  the  family,  and  some  individual  families 
where  there  are,  perhaps,  9  or  0  children  the  man  gets  more  iD 
strike  benefit  tlian  he  would  working  in  the  mine  in  a  dSl  season. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Now,  if  the  proof  here  before  the  committee  will  show  that  the 
average  wages  were  $900  a  year,  and  you  had  out  m  the  northern 
field  i,300  men  I  don't  know  what  the  average  is  in  the  southern 
field  -  multiply  that  by  the  number  of  j'ears  or  months  tliat  they  have 
been  idle  you  could  get  it,  and  deduct  from  that  the  amount  of  their 
benefits  ?  A.  Well,  that  is  assuming  that  they  make  $900,  and  mul- 
tiply by  that. 

Q.  $800,  I  mean,  instead  of  $900.  A.  Well,  of  course,  we  have  a 
right  to  use  any  arbitrary  figure  we  want  to  illustrate  the  point,  but 
$800,  I  think,  is  a  little  off. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Well,  figure  on  $600. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  that  would  give  you 
actually  what  it  costs  the  miners  or  not,  but  I  have  seen  it  figured 
in  the  papers  that  way,  but  personally  I  am  not  clear  enough  on  it  to 
be  willmg  to  say  that  that  was  what  the  miners  lost. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  give  us  the  number  of  employees,  and  we 
can  figure  it  ourselves  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  any  figures  that  1  can  give  you 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Possibly  Mr.  Doyle  may  give  you  the  average  daily 
wage. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  men  them- 
selves to  withdraw  them  from  productive  vocations  and  support  them 
in  idleness? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  Is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization 
that  men  are  compelled  to  stop  their  work  and  go  out  and  stand  idle 
for  the  puri>o8e  oi  trying  to  force  something  that  they  ought  to  have 
from  the  simple  fact  that  they  were  bom  on  the  American  Continent 
or  took  out  their  naturalization  papers.  I  think  that  strikes  are  bad; 
but  until  there  Ls  some  way  whereby  they  can  get  justice  and  decent 
living  conditions  under  wHich  to  work,  I  think  at  the  present  time  it 
is  the  only  thing  left  for  them  to  do  in  order  to  force  these  conditions. 

Mr.  Austin.  Taking  what  the  miners  have  spent  and  what  it  has 
cost  the  State  of  Colorado  and  what  the  operators  have  lost  in  the 
waj^  of  business  and  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  during  the 
strike,  wouldn't  it  figure  up  between  twenty  and  thirty  million 
doUars  ? 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  tell  you  approximately  what  it  would 
figure  up.  But  I  would  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  was  absolutely 
no  need  of  it  if  a  conference  had  been  held. 

S.  Now,  do  you  know  anythiujg  about  the  proposition  that  was 
ewhen  Secretary  Wilson  was  in  Colorado? — A.  I  was  here;  yes. 
I  was  one  of  the  policy  committee,  of  course,  that  sent  the  letter  to 
the  operators  asking  them  to  meet  us. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  three  men  that  they  did  meet? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  one  of  the  officers  whom  they  refused  to  meet. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  miners  declined  to  accept  that  proposition 
that  the  operators  agreed  to? — ^A.  I  can  only  state  the  reason  that 
I  would  decline  to  accept  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  did  not  carry  with 
it  any  substantial  way  of  enforcing  anything  that  they  might  agree 
to  do — to  prevent  them  from  taking  it  away  to-morrow.     In  other 
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words,  you  must  have  some  organization,  recognized  as  such,  before 
you  can  do  anything  to  hold  them  to  their  agreements,  or  even  in  this 
case  to  enforce  the  State  laws. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  have  any  faith  in  the  pledges  of  the  operators 
that  they  would  carry  out  these  agreements  that  they  entered  into 
with  the  governor  and  Secretary''  Wilson  ?— A.  I  think  there  would  be 
considerable  discrimination  against  those  active  or  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  strike. 

Q.  The  operators  are  responsible,  are  they  not?    A.  Financially? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  think  they  are;  yes. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  this  State  could  you  not  enforce  a  contract  if 
they  entered  into  it?  A.  No;  we  could  not  try  to  enforce  a  contract 
unless  we  Mere  incorporated 

Q.  That  brings  up  another  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  claims  that 
some  of  the  operators  make,  as  an  objection  to  entering  into  con- 
tractual relations  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  that 
they  are  not  a  responsible  body  and  that  they  can  not  hold  them  to 
any  agreement  they  may  make  \\ith  them,  and  they  have  advanced 
the  idea  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  ought  to  be  incorporated  so 
that  they  will  stand  on  an  equal  footing  or  plane  with  the  operators 
as  to  responsibilitv  financial  responsibility.  A.  Well,  you  mean  to 
ask  me  this  -   ^ 

Q.  I  just  want  to  ask  your  opinion  on  that  proposition.  A.  I 
would  say  that,  from  the  treatment  accorded  labor  unions  by  the 
average  employers  or  employers'  association,  the  life  of  labor  unions 
would  be  very  short  if  tney  were  incorporated.  Some  time  ago  we 
took  the  matter  up  I  believe  it  was  diiring  the  investigation  by  a 
committee  from  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado; that  proposition  came  up,  and  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  a  representative  of  some  of  the  operators  the  matter 
was  discussed  by  officials  of  the  mine  workers'  union.  This  repre- 
sentative of  the  operators  claimed  I  don't  know  how  many  he 
represented,  but  he  said  he  repre^sented  some  of  the  operators,  just 
as  a  matter  of  discussing  this  question,  not  as  recognition  of  the 
union,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  and  he  said  that  he  would  be  vilUng 
to  sign  if  they  would  incorporate  and  put  up  a  !)ond.  Well,  in  the 
first  place 

Mr.  SicKMAX.  That  was  Mr.  Baum,  was  it  not? 

The  WrrNFss.  Baum;  yes.  In  the  first  place,  the  mine  workers' 
union  takes  jurisdiction  over  all  in  or  around  the  mines;  in  other 
words,  we  do  not  go  out  and  pick  up  a  man  and  ship  him  out  to  a 
coal  mine  and  say,  **This  is  a  union  mine,  working  under  contract 
with  the  mine  workers,  and  you  have  a  job  here;  you  join  the  union. " 
We  do  not  contract  to  proauce  men  and  coal.  In  other  words,  the 
operator  employs  the  man,  and  after  he  is  employed  he  makes  appU- 
cation  to  the  miners'  union  to  become  a  member,  or  signs  the  check-off 
and  becomes  a  member  of  the  organization.  Now,  this  matter  came 
up  in  that  particular  talk:  "Would  you  be  \\'ilUng  if  you  signed  such 
a  bond  and  the  union  were  incorporated — would  you  be  willing  to 

Fermit  us  to  select  all  of  your  employees  ?"  *'0h,  no;  that  is  a  right 
have,"  Baum  said.  "Well,  do  you  think  it  is  just  that  you  should 
ask  us  to  be  responsible  for  the  actions  of  some  individual  in  your 
mine  whom  you  selected  and  we  had  no  control  over  the  selection  ?" 
I  asked.     Well,  we  think  if  you  were  going  to  incorporate,  that  we 
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Mr.  Sutherland.  Have  you  ever  given  the  subject  any  consider- 
ation— that  is,  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  an  act  in  this  country,  or 
in  this  State  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have  thought  a  little  of  it. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  The  present  law  arose  out  of  a  coal  strike  up 
here  at  Saskatchewan? 

The  Witness.  I  believe  in  arbitration,  but  not  arbitration  where  a 
fifth  or  a  seventh  individual,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  him — the 
odd  man — is  the  final  deciding  factor,  if  it  comes  to  close  points,  where 
that  man  knows  nothing  about  the  operators'  side  nor  the  miners' 
side. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  That  would  necessarily  be  the  case.  Wouldn't 
they  strive  to  have  a  man  who  knew  about  that  situation  ? 

Ihe  Witness.  You  are  talking  now  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  had  reference  to  some  certain  dispute. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  am  referring  to  the  Canadian  disputes  act, 
which  allows  each  side  to  select  one  man,  and  they  select  a  third  man, 
and  if  neither  one  side  nor  the  other  appoints,  then  the  General  Gov- 
ernment appoints,  and  if  both  can  not  agree  on  a  man,  then  the 
General  Government  appoints  the  man  best  fitted  to  sit  with  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  all  parties. 

The  Witness.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  and  have  confidence  in 
any  odd  man  appointed  by  rresident  Wilson  in  any  dispute  that  I 
might  be  connected  with,  but  I  wouldn't  say  that  of  State  officials 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  past,  or  some  of  the  present.  They  seem  to  be 
too  biased,  or  don't  understand;  can't  see  the  factor  that  we  feel  in  it. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Don't  you  think  that  the  great  body  of  the 
public  is  interested  in  this  subject  of  strikes,  way  and  beyond  more 
than  either  the  operators  or  the  striking  miners  ?  For  instance,  this 
loss  of  twenty  or  thirty  miUions  cf  dollars  is  not  altogether  the 
miners'  nor  altogether  the  operators',  but  there  is  a  vast  body  of 
people  in  this  State  who  are  suffering  very  much  by  reason  of  this 
striKe.  Now,  then,  it  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  those  people  that 
something  should  be  devised — some  manner  of  settling  these  matters 
should  be  devised. 

The  Witness.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  masses  of  the  people.  I 
think  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  or  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
times  they  decide  whenever  the  full  facts  are  before  them;  but  to 
put  a  case  before  them  with  the  system  of  newspapers  and  conven- 
ience of  news  and  information  that  we  now  have  in  tlus  countrj[,  or 
that  has  been  our  experience,  at  least  in  this  particular  case,  in  a 
good  many  other  strikes  that  we  have  read  of  would  be  imfair  to  ask 
the  pubUc — it  would  be  imfair  to  ask  the  public  to  attempt  to  decide 
without  having  the  full  facts.  The  public  themselves  are  sufferers. 
I  don't  think  that  they  should  be,  1  beUeve  that  both  sides  suffer 
in  industrial  war,  and  that  the  pubHc  pays  the  freight;  that  is,  they 
are  in  between  the  two  millstones.  There  is  no  (question  but  that 
they  are  sufferers-  but  I  don't  think  they  ought  to  be  sufferers,  and 
I  think  that  all  tnese  matters  ought  to  be  settled  at  the  conference 
table,  not  in  industrial  war,  I  think  the  conference  table  ought  to 
be  the  place. 

Mr.  buTHERLAND.  Hasn't  that  been  one  trouble — that  you  have 
not  been  able  to  get  together? 
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The  Witness.  It  has  been  one-sided. 

Mr.  SuTHERi.AND.  And  to  get  the  facts.  That  was  what  was  dis- 
covered up  here  in  Canada.  They  found  winter  coming  on  up  there 
and  found  no  coal,  no  fuel,  and  a  large  number  of  people  were  burning 
lumber,  at  $30  a  thousand,  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Such  a  con- 
dition might  arise  in  these  three  States  that  have  coal  in  tbis  western 
territory,  and  the  operators  would  not  meet  with  the  miners — 
perhaps  the  miners  would  not  meet  with  the  operators — but  when  it 
seemed  to  be  impossible  to  get  the  men  together,  and  getting  together, 
then  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  the  facts. 

The  Witness.  IA  that  case,  if  It  came  to  a  matter  of  the  people 
suflFering  that  way,  I  think  that  the  Congress  should  assume,  for  the 
protection  of  these  people,  to  take  possession  of  these  mines  and 
operate  them  for  the  protection  of  those  people  and  deal  with  them 
as  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Austin.  There  is  no  use  talking  about  that.  Congress  won^t 
do  that. 

The  Witness.  I  mean,  not  to  let  the  individual  suffer. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  They  have  a  specific  act  which  provides  that  they 
shall  have  a  board;  and  that  board^s  first  duty  is  to  investigate  the 
facts  in  exactly  the  same  manner  to  that  which  now  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  this  committee — to  investigate  the  facts  and  have  power  to 
produce  papers  and  persons,  administer  oaths,  get  at  all  the  facts  in 
the  case — ^just  as  this  committee  is  doing.  The  only  difference  would 
be  that  the  men  who  would  be  employed  by  them  would  be  skilled 
men  in  that  business;  you  might  even  go  out  of  the  country  to  get 
them.  Don^t  you  think  that  such  a  plan  as  that  would  work  out  In 
this  country  ? 

The  Witness.  I  donH  know  the  details  of  the  plan;  but  I  do  think 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  step  in  and  insist 
that  justice  is  done  between  contendmg  parties,  no  matter  who  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Have  them  remain  at  work  until  this  matter  is 
thoroughly  investigated  and  then  have  an  award  and  have  that  award 
compulsory — the  acceptance  of  it  compulsory. 
•  The  Witness.  All  right. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  HavenH  you  something  similar  to  what  Congress- 
man Sutherland  suggests  in  your  plan  of  arbitration  in  your  contracts 
at  the  present  time  ? 

The  Witness.  Going  up  to  a  higher  court  on  any  appeal. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Men  remaining  at  work  ? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  ves;  our  rule  is  to  remain  at  work,  for  instance^ 

Mr.  Austin.  The  objection  of  the  operator  is  that  the  final  judge  in, 
a  dispute  of  that  kind  is  a  member  of  this  organization  and  a  party  to 
the  dispute. 

Mr.  Herrington.  An  ex  parte  aflfair. 

Mr,  Austin.  That  is  his  objection. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Mr.  Sutherland,  as  I  understand  it,  is  asking  the  wit- 
ness's opinion  as  to  the  making  a  matter  of  law  a  provision  which  these 
parties  nave  already  more  or  less  organized  in  principal  in  their  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Yes;  the  only  point  is  that  m  the  law  the  rights 
of  societj"  in  general  would  be  taken  into  account  and  stand  in  be- 
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tween  these  two  contending  factions  to  make  them  get  together  on  a 
fair  basis. 

The  Witness.  I  might  state,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee, 
that  in  the  last  convention  the  policy  was  adopte<l  that  if  negotiations 
are  pending  for  the  renewal  oi  a  scale  the  miners  shall  continue  at 
work.     That  was  the  policy  adopted  in  Jauary. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  That  was  Mr.  Bettes's  complaint.  They  went 
out  while  the  matter  was  pending,  contrary  to  the  contract  to  stay  in. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  if  the  other  side  is  right  upon  the  ground 
and  is  heard  by  this  committee  they  would  be  able  to  <lecide  what  was 
wrong  in  that  particular  instance. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  Colorado  has  suffered 
enough. 

The  Witness.  Amen. 

Mr.  Austin.  And  that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Heerington.  I  move  to  stnke  out  the  testimony  in  connection 
with  Bettes  as  hearsay  entirely  unless  I  get  more  information  as  to 
who  told  this  man  that  I  had  any  connection  with  Bettes.  I  shall 
have  to  take  the  stand. 

Mr.  Austin.  We  will  give  you  an  opportunity  after  supper. 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  intention  ot  saying  anything  that  is  hear- 
say, if  the  committee  don't  desire  it. 

Chairman  Foster.  You  are  willing  to  withdraw  it  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  I  am  wilUng  to  withdraw  it,  if  it  is  the  consent 
of  the  committee.     If  they  desire  it,  that  is  all  right  with  me. 

Thereupon  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  8  o'clock. 

evening  session — 8.15  P.  M. 

Mr.  Doyle  resumed  the  stand. 

Examination  (continued)  by  Mr.  Costioan: 

Q.  Had  you  finished  with  your  description  of  the  situation  which 
you  were  acquainted  w^th,  leading  up  to  the  strike,  or  is  there  some- 
thing else  that  you  wish  to  detail?— A.  I  think  of  the  conditions 
leadmg  up  to  the  strike,  I  haven't  anything  else  in  my  mind  just  now. 
I  have  a  lew  matters  that  have  transpired  since  the  strike  and  during 
the  strike. 

(^.  Have  you  furnished  the  conmiittee  with  the  data  they  desired 
to  mcorporate  into  the  record? — A.  I  have  just  handed  it  to  the 
stenographer  now. 

Q.  During  the  progress  of  the  strike,  what  facts  particularly  came 
to  your  attention  which  you  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee ? — A.  I  have  a  few  notes  here,  memoranda  of  the  things  that  I 
have  more  clearly  in  mind.  On  or  aoout  October  4, 1910,  this  matter 
came  to  my  attention  in  Lafayette.  There  was  a  rumor  pretty 
strongly  bemg  talked  around  town  that  the  town  was  going  to  lie 
attacked —  an  attack  was  going  to  be  made  to  take  possession  of  the 
town  by  the  armed  guarcfe.  A  few  of  the  citizens  got  together  and 
circulated  a  petition  asking  the  city  council  to  appomt  special  police 
officers  to  protect  the  town.  Lafayette  is  an  incorporated  town,  and 
quite  a  number  of  homes  are  tnere  owned  by  the  miners.  On 
Wednesday,  October  5,  the  town  council  was  in  session  when  a  tele- 
phone message  was  received  from  Coal  Creek  that  they  were  on  their 
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way  to  take  the  town.  That  was  the  day  following  when  the  rumor 
was  that  they  would  be  there  the  Monday  following,  and  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Robert  Davis,  who  was  a  member  of  the  union  at  that 
t'jne,  but  I  am  inforired  has  since  quit  the  organization  and  gone  to 
work,  rode  to  town  on  a  horse  —1  personally  didn't  see  him,  but  that 
was  the  general  information  as  to  how  they  received  the  word  that 
the  armed  men  were  coming  from  the  Blue  JRibbon  mine  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Lafayette.  Every  man  who  was  in  hearing 
distance  or  could  be  got  was  notified  to  get  ready  to  protect  the 
town  if  an  attack  was  made,  and  as  many  as  were  seen  around  were 
told  to  get  what  weapons  they  could  get  their  hands  on  and  come  to 
the  city  nail. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  You  were  there,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  What  year  was  that  ? 

The  Witness.  October,  1910.  An  automobile  came  into  the  town 
from  the  direction  of  the  mine  from  which  they  were  lookhig  for  the 

Eeople  to  come,  and  in  it  they  had  about  four  guards.  Felts,  I  think, 
imself  was  there,  but  I  don*t  know — I  do  know  that  Burwell  was 
there  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Conner.  On  the  street  was — 
whether  they  had  rifles  in  the  auto  or  not  I  don't  know,  but  on  the 
street  walking  were  14  to  16  men  with  revolvers  strapped  to  them.  I 
didn't  see  any  rifles  among  them.  This  automobile  ran  slowly,  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  men  walking  up  the  street,  and  the  man  wno  oper- 
ated the  moving  picture  show  closed  the  show  and  sent  all  of  the 
children  home,  expecting  that  there  would  be  trouble.  The  miners 
lined  up  on  the  street  for  a  block  wide  from  the  city  hall  down  to 
the  union  hall,  watching  them,  and  this  crowd  went  up  to  the  hill 
where  the  saloons  are  and  the  automobile  came  along  and  stopped  in 
front  of  the  city  hall  for  a  little  while,  while  they  were  waiting  to  see 
what  the  results  were.  Neither  side  moved  until  Deputy  Sheriff 
Shreeves  went  out  and  spoke  to  the  fellows  in  the  auto,  and  I  under- 
stand from  his  conversation  later 

Mr.  Herkington.  I  object,  unless  you  heard  it. 

The  Witness.  I  didnH  hear  it  personally. 

Mr.  CJosTiOAN.  You  may  eliminate  that  unless  it  was  the  basis  of 
some  action  on  your  part. 

A.  (Continuing.)  Well,  they  were  in  the  automobile — I  know  that 
much.  These  men  in  the  auto  and  those  men  on  the  sidewalk  returned, 
and  they  walked  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  opposite  to  where 
the  strikers  were  lined  up,  walked  right  on  down  the  street  called 
Simpson  Street  and  on  out  of  the  town.  About  eight  of  them  walked 
a  little  distance  behind  them  until  we  were  sure  that  they  were  going 
awav.  That  was  all  there  was  to  that;  there  was  no  demonstration 
made  and  there  were  no  shots  exchanged  or  anything  else.  On  the 
next  day,  October  6,  W.  A.  George,  a  striking  miner  living  out  east 
of  Lafayette,  near  the  Capitol  mine,  came  to  union  hall  and  told  me 
that  at  a  certain  hour  last  night,  about  the  time  that  this  group  of 
men  came  into  town,  he  saw  a  large  body  of  men  armed 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  I  object  to  that  as  hearsay. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  If  he  was  told,  I  think  the  committee  is  entitled  to 
know  what  was  said. 

Chairman  Foster.  He  may  tell  what  was  told  to  him. 

A.  (Continuing.)  He  reported  to  me  at  union  hall  that  there  was  a 
band  of  men — ^he  said  between  60  and  80 — had  come  up  on  the  east 
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side  of  the  city  of  Lafayette  and  remained  there  during  the  time  that 
these  others  came  to  town.  Of  course,  we  can  only  assume  what  the 
purpose  was — I  don't  know.  On  October  8  I  made  mention  that 
there  were  two  strike  breakers,  or  at  least  prospective  strike  breakers — 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  That  same  year? — A.  The  same  month — were  kept  by  the 
strilkers  and  were  provided  for  while  they  waited  for  the  sheriff  and 
the  labor  commissioner,  who  was  to  come  and  assist  them  in  getting 
their  families  out  from  the  stockade,  and  on  October  9  Sheriff  Capp 
took  a  strike  breaker  to  Superior  from  Lafayette  to  get  his  wife  out 
of  the  stockade. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  That  has  all  been  testified  to  by  Mr.  Gross,  and 
he  has  been  cross-examined,  and  I  move  to  strike  it  out  because  all 
this  man  knows  is  hearsaj. 

The  Witness.  I  am  wdling  that  anything  that  ought  to  be  cut  out 
should  be  cut  out,  and  I  wdl  make  it  as  brief  as  possible  for  the 
committee.  On  October  13,  1010,  the  strike  breakers  from  the  Blue 
Ribbon  mine  were  digging  a  grave  at  the  Lafayette  cemetery  for  a 
child  who  died  at  that  mine.  1  may  state  that,  being  president  of  the 
union,  I  was  always  on  the  iob  and  all  these  reports  came  to  me,  and 
that  is  how  I  happened  to  have  these  notes.  1  made  these  notes  at 
the  time  as  they  came  up,  and  I  have  the  original  notes  in  my  hand- 
writing at  the  time  and  I  have  kept  them  ever  since.  When  diggiujg 
tliis  grave,  in  order  that  we  might  find  out  something  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  mine,  we  had  a  couple  of  the  boj-s  go  up  and  have  a  talk 
with  them,  and  thev  ex|>lained  that  they  were  digging  a  grave  for  a 
child  who  had  died.  Our  secretary  had  an  appeal  from  a  woman 
for  aid,  sajing  that  her  husband  had  been  shipped  in  imder  false 
pretenses  to  the  Blue  Ribbon  mine;  that  he  had  left  and  had  gone  up 
toward  Fort  Morgan  looking  for  work,  and  that  she  was  in  distr^s 
and  she  wanted  assistance  Trom  the  organization.  It  was  particu- 
larly about  that  that  I  want  to  talk.  At  that  particular  time  we 
could  not  do  anything  for  her — these  men  who  were  digging  the  grave 
explained  to  our  committee  that  they  were  digging  it  for  the  child 
who  died  at  the  Blue  Ribbon  mine.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much 
hearsay,  but  nevertheless  the  woman  came  to  us  and  appealed  again 
to  our  secretary  for  assistance.  On  October  17  a  group  of  strike 
breakers  got  out  of  the  Simpson  mine.  Two  of  them  reported  that 
they  were  denied  their  money  and  after  securhig  the  assistance  of  the 
State  labor  department,  through  the  organization,  they  were  paid. 
On  November  2,  1910,  the  school  children  all  went  on  a  strike  tnere, 
and  as  president  of  the  organization  I  appointed  a  committee  at  the 
meeting  of  the  miners'  union  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and 
means  for  having  the  children  return  to  school.  The  strike  had 
entered  the  school  because  a  young  fellow  had  worked  in  the  mine  in 
the  summer  time  and  had  returned  to  school  again. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  The  children  aU  left  school  because  a  boy  who 
had  worked  in  the  summer  time  had  returned  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  Tlie  situation  had  arose  from  a  young  fellow 
who  had  worked  in  the  Simpson  mine  and  went  to  school  again  in 
the  fall. 

Chairman  Foster.  I  understand,  Mr.  Doyle,  that  you  tried  to 
conciUate  the  matter? 
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The  Wn'NEss.  Yes;  just  like  we  would  do  with  the  operators  if 
we  had  the  opportunity.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1910,  I  was  in 
the  room  where  the  voting;  was  being  held — where  they  were  regis- 
teiing,  and  Jolm  Ijong  and  Henry  Denham,  both  superintendents — 
Long  a  top  superintendent  and  Henry  Denham  an  underground 
superintendent — they  were  in  there  swearing  in  men  for  election, 
and  in  my  presence  they  were  asked  by  Mike  Rinn,  an  attorney,  if 
thev  knew  tnat  tlie  man  for  whom  they  were  swearing  had  no  vote — 
haci  not  been  in  the  State  a  year,  and  Mr.  Denham  replied  that  lie  did 
not.  Mike  Rinn  says:  "Don't  you  know  you  should  not  swear  in  a 
vote  that  has  not  been  in  the  State  a  year?''  And  Denham  repUed, 
"We  are  protected  in  this."  I  have  made  that  notation  in  my  notes. 
On  November  22,  1910,  an  application  was  made  for  an  injunction 
in  the  district  court  at  Denver.  I  may  state  that  I  was  personally 
-  involved  in  that,  and  I  would  Uke  to  go  into  it  as  briefly  as  I  can  and 
give  the  facts.  The  injunction  was  granted  restraining  us  from 
exercising  what  we  beUeved  to  be  our  constitutional  rights 

Chairman  Foster.  Was  that  in  the  United  States  district  court  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  in  the  Denver  district  court,  by  Judge  Greeley 
Whitford — an  injunction  issued  in  Denver  Countv  to  take  effect  in 
Boulder  County.  This  injunction  was  issued  and  we  had  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Lafayette  local  union,  and  I  beheve  the  injunction 
was  issued  either  the  day  before  this  meeting  or  that  same  day — 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — but  I  think  it  was  the  day  before. 
And  in  commenting  upon  the  injunction  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
men  to  how  the  injunction  had  been  issued,  and  I  advised  the  miners 
to  refuse  to  obey;  it  called  for  the  fact  that  they  were  not  to  talk  to 
strike  breakers  or  prospective  strike  breakers;  weren't  to  congregate 
upon  roads  leading  to  tne  property  of  the  company,  were  not  to  post 
notice  or  fly  banners,  and  all  sucn  stuff  as  that;  and  I  had  my  own 
opinion  concerning  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  and  I  told  them  that 
I  would  be  \viUing  to  take  the  consequences — I  told  them  to  refuse  to 
obey  the  order  of  that  court,  because  that  was  not  the  right  kind  of 
an  injunction  to  be  issued  in  what  I  thought  to  be  a  free  country— — 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  That  is  the  Whitford  injunction,  so  called  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  I  had  advised  the  men  not  to  submit  to  ar- 
rest if  the  attempt  to  arrest  them  for  alleged  violations  of  this  injunc- 
tion were  by  Baldwin-Felts  detectives  under  the  disguise  of  special 
officers  of  Whitford's  court,  because  we  had  civil  officers  and  sheriffs 
in  our  own  county,  and  if  any  arrests  were  made  they  would  have  to 
be  made  by  the  legal  officers,  and  if  any  sheriff — Sheriff  Capp  or  any 
of  his  deputies — came  to  arrest  them  to  submit  peacefully,  out  if  the 
Baldwin-Felts  detectives  came  not  to  submit;  that  I  would  remain 
in  my  home  and  that  they  would  have  to  take  me  by  force,  and  that  I 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  refuse  to  submit  to  arrest, 
on  the  theory  that  we  had  reports  of  our  people  who  had  been  beaten 
up  in  other  States  by  the  Baldwin-Felts  men  when  they  had  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so  in  some  such  way. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  all  been  settled  by 
trial  in  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  whatever  was  done  was 
done  by  a  legally  quafified  officer  of  this  State,  Judge  Greelev  Whit- 
ford, of  Denver.  If  you  want  us  to  go  into  that  we  will  file  briefs 
that  Judge  Whitford  did  what  he  was  entitled  to  do  under  the  law. 
I  don't  think  the  committee  wants  to  go  into  a  review  of  the  decisions 
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that  have  been  made  on  labor  troubles  in  this  State  in  the  last  few 
years.  I  think  these  things  have  been  closed,  and  I  object  to  the 
witness  giving  them  in  here  now,  and  I  move  to  strike  out  his  testi- 
mony in  connection  with  the  Greeley  Whitford  suit. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Our  view  is  that  the  committee  is  here  to  investi- 
gate-7— 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  thmks  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  labor 
dispute  and  is  one  of  the  things  that  helped,  possibly,  to  bring  it  on — 
we  are  not  considering  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  but  it  is  the  is- 
suance of  injunctions  and  other  things  that  possibly  may  have 
brought  this  strike  on.  The  Chair  feels  that  he  may  state  what  he 
knows  about  it. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  just  the  thing  for  this 
committee  to  do  to  Usten  to  him  criticize  the  judge  of  a  com!  in  this 
State. 

Chairman  Foster.  Of  course  the  witness  will  state  the  facts  with- 
out criticizing. 

The  WrrNEss  (continuing).  It  was  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee that  I  wanted  to  state  my  instructions  just  as  they  were  given 
to  the  men,  as  I  remember  them  now,  so  that  you  will  see  that  I  in- 
tend by  that  to  later  show  that  a  statement  was  made  to  me — infor- 
mation conveyed  to  me  by  one  who  had  a  hand  in  the  matter,  that  I 
was  not  put  in  on  the  charge  on  which  I  was  arrested,  but  for  the  ad- 
vice to  tne  men  at  that  particular  time.  That  is  why  I  told  this  in 
such  detail. 

Chairman  Foster.  As  the  Chair  understands  it,  the  judge  issued 
this  injunction,  a  judge  in  Denver  issued  an  injunction  against  the 
miners  of  another  county,  and  you  advised  them  that  you  didn't 
believe  that  was  proper  and  right,  and  you  told  them — so  far  as  you 
were  concerned,  you  advised  them  not  to  obey  it— then  you  were 
arrested  and  put  m  jail  ? 

The  Witness.  Afterwards,  on  another  chaise. 

Q.  You  were  tried  on  another  charge  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Meantime  this  matter  was  pending  in  the  supreme 
court  on  the  appeal  (rf  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  on  writ 
of  error. 

Chairman  Foster.  You  were  tried — just  state  to  the  committee 
what  you  were  tried  for. 

The  WrrNESS.  L#et  me  state  it  briefly.  On  or  about  the  20th  of 
December,  16  of  us — there  were  warrants  out  for  16  of  us,  charged 
with  violating  the  injunction.  We  did  not  know  until  they  reached 
Denver  in  what  manner  we  had  violated  it.  We  were  told  that  we 
had  violated  it  by  taking  part  in  a  fight  on  the  streets  of  Lafayette 
on  the  night  of  the  17th  01  December.  In  making  those  arrests  the 
sheriff  made  them,  although  the  Baldwin-Felts  people  served  the 
writ  of  injunction  from  Whitford's  court;  but  the  sheriff  came  with 
the  warrants.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  rounded  up  14  others,  the  six- 
teenth being  out  hunting.  At  the  time  of  the  trial  the  sixteenth 
man  came,  and  I  suggested  that  he  attend  court,  if  only  as  a  spec- 
tator, and  they  compiled  him  to  stay  as  a  respondent  without  hav- 
ing a  warrant  served  on  him.  After  this  trial-by  courtesy  I  wiU 
cfiJl  it  a  trial — without  a  jury — ^we  were  sentenced  to  the  Denver 
County  jail  for  one  year  and  were  taken  there  about  5  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  23,  1910.     The  case  was  appealed  to  the  su- 
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preme  court  and  was  about  to  be  heard,  from  the  information  I 
received  from  mv  attorney,  when  the  judge  suddenljr  called  the  16 
men  from  the  jail  to  his  court  and  dismissed  them,  riving  us  a  severe 
raking  over  and  lecture  on  how  we  should  religiousfy  obey  his  judge- 
made  law,  and  released  us  after  we  were  in  jail  two  months  to  the 
day,  exactly.  While  in  jail  and  after  coming  out  I  wrote  articles 
and  forwarded  them  to  our  paper,  the  United  Mine  Workers^  Jour- 
nal, at  Indianapolis,  where  tney  were  published,  telling  of  this  case 
and  my  opinion  of  the  judge,  and  I  minced  no  words.  In  the  latter 
part  oi  June,  1911,  or  the  fore  part  of  July,  18  more  were  arrested 
in  Lafayette  for  violation  of  the  injunction  — but  I  am  a  little  ahead 
of  mv  story.  There  was  one  arrest,  that  of  John  P.  Cassidy,  town 
marshal  of  Lafayette.  He  was  charged  with  violating  the  injunc- 
tion. He  was  pronounced  guilty  by  Judge  Whitford  of  interfering 
with  court  officers— Baldwin-Felts  men  serving  writs  of  injunction. 

Mr.  Herrington.  That  is  all  hearsay. 

The  Witness.  Well,  cut  that  out,  then.  I  just  want  to  show  that 
Cassidy  w^as  brought  into  that  court.  He  was  made  to  come  down 
there  17  times  -he  was  brought  down.  In  July,  with  the  other  men, 
18,  when  the  trial  commenced  there  was  the  mayor  of  the  town,  the 
marshal,  Cassidy,  on  another  charge,  the  night  marshal,  Ed  Johnson, 
the  other  15  men— Cassidy  was  still  on  this  old  charge  of  July-  and 
the  other  13  or  14 — I  think  it  was  14  — and  on  July  14,  I  think  it 
was,  after  10  days'  hearing  in  the  same  way,  without  a  jury,  we  were 
again  sent  to  jwl.  This  time  1  went  for  a  fine  of  $250  and  costs, 
11  for  a  fine  of  $500  and  costs,  1  in  jail  for  one  year,  and  I  got  a 

irear  in  jail  and  $500  in  costs.  Mr.  Cassidy  was  sent  home,  or  at 
east  released  and  told  to  report  again  on  the  next  Monday  morning, 
and  on  Monday  morning  he  got  $250  and  costs  and  was  sent  over 
with  the  rest  of  us.  I  was  charged  with  contempt  of  court  in  the 
first  instance,  by  being  charged  with  an  attempt  to  drive  people  out 
of  town  who  were  strike  breakers ;  in  two  mstances  -  one  of  the 
instances  is  where  I  got  sentenced  -with  trying  to  drive  an  old  man 
out  of  his  house,  who,  by  the  way,  was  not  a  strike  breaker,  bnt  stUl 
a  member  of  the  union,  to  which  he  testified,  although  they  hold  an 
affidavit  which  was  signed  by  him.  But  at  the  time  of  this  trial  the 
attorney  introduced  these  letters  which  I  had  written  criticising  the 
judge,  and  I  admitted  to  the  judge  that  I  had  written  them.  He 
said  that  that  constituted  criminal  contempt,  and  I  was  given  a  year 
in  jail  and  $500  in  costs,  and  was  remanded  until  paid.  If  I  had 
denied  under  oath  that  I  had  written  them,  it  would  have  been  per- 

t'ury,  and  if  I  admitted  it  it  was  criminal  contempt.  After  40  days 
think,  that  we  were  there —  that  took  it  up  to  August,  about  the 
20th  of  August  — 40  days,  anyhow— the  supreme  court  released  13 
of  the  15  men,  and  my  predecessor  in  office,  Crawford,  was  the  man 
that  got  the  year  in  jail,  and  we  two  were  held  under  the  charge  of 
criminal  contempt  for  reflecting  upon  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the 
judge,  and  the  supreme  court  was  going  to  have  a  hearing  at  a  defi- 
nite date— I  think  it  was  on  November  13,  1911,  about  four  months 
from  the  time  we  were  put  in  there.  Mr.  Crawford  was  released  on 
parole  at  the  request  of  his  brother,  so  that  he  could  go  to  visit  his 
dying  mother  in  Wyoming,  and  on  the  15th  of  November  I  was 
released;  my  case  was  coming  up  on  the  18th.  At  that  time  the 
judge  sent  a  written  order  for  my  release  without  being  brought  to 
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court  or  anything  else.  Two  weeks  before  he  released  me  he  secretly 
sent  word  to  ask  if  I  would  apologize  to  the  court,  and  if  I  would  he 
would  release  me.  That  was  brought  to  me  by  a  county  officer, 
Sheriff  Armstrong,  of  the  county,  and  by  him  turned  over  to  the 
warden  to  deUver  to  me,  and  he  asked  that  I  say  nothing  to  anyone 
about  it,  and  if  I  cared  to  take  back  what  I  said  about  the  judge  I 
would  be  released.  I  refused  to  apologize;  it  was  nothing  but  the 
truth  and  my  honest  opinion,  and  1  was  raised  to  stick  to  that,  and  I 
refused  to  go  before  the  court  and  tell  him  that  I  was  sorry,  but  pre- 
ferred to  stay  where  I  was.  He  turned  me  out  on  the  1 5th  of  Novem- 
ber. I  wrote  about  him  again  in  the  same  paper,  and  he  never  inter- 
fered any  more.  That  is  as  far  as  I  was  involved.  The  injunction 
was  later  dissolved,  I  think,  in  October,  1911.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fuel  Co.  came  into  possession  of  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.'s 
properties  about  the  middle  of  that  month,  and  the  injunction,  I 
understand,  was  \vitlidrawn  or  dissolved  by  the  court  —I  don't  know 
which  -but  an  application  was  then  made  for  a  Federal  injunction, 
which  was  denied  by  Federal  Judge  Lewis,  and  there  has  not  been 
any  injunction  to  my  knowledge  since  that  time. 

I  may  state,  too,  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  named  Frank  Ballack, 
in  the  first  group,  in  selecting  this  man  there  was  a  Frank  Ballack,  jr., 
and  a  Frank  Ballack,  sr.,  both  striking  miners,  and  when  I  went  to  the 
senior  he  said  it  must  be  my  boy,  I  was  not  down  town  that  night; 
and  I  said  where  is  your  boy,  and  he  says  he  is  away.  I  said:  ''Well, 
you  better  come  along  anyhow,"  and  he  came  and  the  consequence 
was  that  he  got  a  year  also.  In  the  second  case  there  was  a  New- 
comb,  sr.,  and  a  Newcomb,  jr.,  and  when  the  charge  was  made  New- 
comb,  jr.,  was  quarantined  with  diphtheria  in  his  family,  just  across  the 
street  from  where  I  lived — he  was  quarantined  for  some  days  before 
this  alleged  fight  took  place,  and  naturally  believing  that,  Newcomb, 
sr.,  came  in  response  to  the  warrant,  and  ho  was  accused  of  trying  to 
take  the  place  of  his  son  by  the  company's  attorneys  and  they  sent 
him  back  to  send  the  young  fellow  down — the  quarantine  had  been 
removed  by  that  time.  And  he  got  his  year  in  jail.  I  mention  that 
to  show  the  conditions  that  existed  up  there,  for  the  information  of 
this  committee. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Is  that  all  that  you  think  of  ? 

The  Witness.  That  is  all  in  that  particular  instance.  I  have  some 
others  here,  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  That  is  as  far  as  you 
want  to  go  with  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  matter  just  now. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  at  one  time,  Mr.  Doyle,  to  refer  to  the  sending 
of  troops  into  Routt  County,  if  you  are  familiar  with  that?  You  may 
make  any  other  statement  at  this  time  preceding  that  event,  if  it 
bears  on  lacts  within  your  own  knowledge. — ^A.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
committee  I  might  state  something  about  the  picketing  in  northern 
Colorado  and  the  arrests  before  I  start  to  talk  about  Routt  County  or 
anywhere  else.  We  have  a  law  in  this  State,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
says  that  there  shall  be  no  picketing  for  labor,  etc.,  in  time  of 
labor  disputes.  We  had  the  legislature  change  the  law  but  the  gov- 
ernor vetoed  the  bill  changing  it  and  it  still  remains  on  the  statute 
books,  but  it  is  so  construed  that  we  believe  it  denies  us  our  constitu- 
tional rights  as  free  men  to  speak  to  another  free  man  or  convey 
information  to  him.  A  large  number  of  arrests  took  place  in  the 
northern  field. 
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Mr.  Austin.  Give  me  the  name  of  the  governor. 

The  Witness.  Gov.  Ammons,  the  present  governor. 

Mr.  Hebrington.  You  were  trying  to  veto  the  present  law  and  he 
vetoed  that  bill. 

The  Witness.  About  October  8,  35  miners  were  arrested  for  picket- 
ing at  Lafayette — different  members  of  the  union.  For  the  purpose 
of  testing  this  law,  at  the  advice  of  counsel  I  had  some  men  at 
Louisville,  Lafaj^ette,  and  at  the  Lafayette  and  Louisville  Road,  and 
these  men  were  picketed  there  to,  by  all  peaceful  means,  persuade  others 
from  taking  their  place  or  from  attempting  to  take  their  place,  and  if 
these  men  were  arrested  I  instructed  the  officers  of  the  local  to  fill 
their  places  with  other  men  until  they  had  no  men,  and  then  to  fill 
them  with  women  and  we  would  get  men  from  southern  Colorado, 
until  the  supreme  court  said  whether  they  could  picket  or  not  under 
that  statute.  The  result  was  some  more  trials  that  were  quite  lengthy 
and  I  think  there  were  two  convictions  in  the  district  court,  and  I  also 
think  they  were  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  and  have  never  been 
heard. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Doyle. 

The  Witness.  Well,  correct  me  if  I  am.  Anyhow,  these  were  trials 
for  picketing. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

O.  Those  were  jury  trials,  were  they  not? — A.  Yes,  they  were  jury 
trials.  I  might  state  now,  in  reference  to  the  strike  as  it  extended 
over  the  State,  up  to  the  23d  day  of  September,  1913,  I  had,  on  a 
good  many  occasions,  visited  the  governor  up  n  his  calling  me  to  talk 
over  matters  and  upon  going  up  to  see  him  on  several  occasions  of  my 
own  volition,  and  this  matter  with  reference  to  which  I  was  asked  by 
Mr.  Costigan,  in  reference  to  the  troops  at  Oak  Creek,  I  would  say 
that  in  early  January,  I  believe  it  was,  there  was  word  received  by  me 
over  the  telephone  from  Routt  County  to  the  effect  that  a  mob  at 
Steamboat  Springs  was  threatening  to  drive  our  people  from  that 
county  unless  they  returned  to  worK;  and  I  also  received  word  that 
they  had  interrupted  the  court  in  a  trial,  demanded  that  all  parties 
of  our  union  who  were  on  trial  leave  the  county  within  a  given 
time — I  think  it  was  before  the  next  sunset — and  also  that  the  prison- 
ers in  the  county  jail  be  released  and  be  given  so  long  to  get  out  of 
town.  I  don^t  remember  the  wording.  I  called  up  the  attorney 
general  and  made  an  appointment  with  him  to  take  the  matter  up 
and  discuss  it,  and  I  told  nim  what  I  had  heard,  and  that  we  were  not 
going  to  tolerate  any  such  thing,  and  I  received  from  Percy  Brillhart, 
who  had  been  sent  out  there  to  do  some  financial  work  for  me,  that 
they  were  going  to  order  or  had  ordered  all  the  miners  at  Oak  Creek 
to  return  to  work  in  a  short  time  or  leave  the  county  or  take  the 
consequences.  1  have  a  copy  of  the  order  tliat  he  received,  nam'mg 
the  men.  He  sent  that  to  me  by  mail.  He  is  here  himself  and  wifl 
testify,  and  you  can  question  him  about  it  or  introduce  it  now  if  you 
desire. 

Q.  Where  is  the  original  ? — ^A.  I  have  it  on  file  somewhere  in  the 
office,  but  I  did  not  have  time  to  look  it  up  when  I  found  out  that  I 
was  to  be  a  witness  here,  and  one  of  our  boys  at  the  office  had  a  copy 
with  him,  and  this  is  it.     This  is  not  handwritten;  it  is  typewritten. 

Q.  If  you  can  say  that  that  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
original ^A.  I  will  leave  that  to  Mr.  Brillhart,  at  the  suggestion 
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of  Chairman  Foster.  After  talking  with  Attorney  General  Farrar,  he 
said  he  didn't  think  it  was  as  serious  as  I  did,  and  I  went  back  to  my 
office  in  Denver  and  called  up  the  sheriff  of  Routt  County  and  the 
district  attorney  of  Routt  County,  and  I  asked  the  sheriff  what  there 
was  to  these  reports,  and  he  said,  '*!  have  lost  control  and  th^  say 
they  are  going  there  and  I  believe  they  will,  and  I  can  not  stop  them; — 
I  have  simply  lost  control — I  can  not  handle  them/'  And  I  told  him 
if  he  couldn't  handle  the  situation  our  people  would  attempt  to  handle 
it  and  protect  themselves.  I  talked  with  the  district  attorney  and  he 
was  much  cooler  than  the  sheriff  was,  and  he  thought  that  by  morning 
they  would  cool  down.  He  said  that  a  member  of  the  committee 
came  to  him  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  the  miners  would 
obey  the  mob's  order  and  leave  the  county  or  go  to  work.  I  told  the 
district  attorney  that  we  did  not  propose  to  be  chased  out  of  our 
homes;  that  the  miners  had  a  perfect  right  to  live  there,  and  if  any 
mob  came  there  and  attempted  that,  that  they  had  orders  from  me  to 
defend  their  homes  at  any  cost.  I  called  up  Mr.  Brillhart  and  said 
the  same  thing;  I  told  him  to  tell  the  men  to  remain  in  their  houses — 
to  go  home  and  stay  there — and  the  first  man  that  entered  the  thresh- 
old or  attempted  to  do  them  any  harm,  to  shoot  in  self-defense;  that 
there  would  oe  more  honor  in  killing  another  in  self-defense  rather 
than  to  be  deported  by  a  lawless  mob.  I  believe  it  was  on  the  next 
day — at  least  it  was  on  the  following  Sunday — either  one  or  two  dajrs 
after — that  Gov.  Ammons  called  up  and  asked  me  to  come  up  to  his 
house  and  have  a  talk  with  him  about  the  matter.  I  went  up  with 
Mr.  Garnier,  who  had  come  into  the  office  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
we  had  a  long  talk  with  the  governor  and  Mr.  Farrar,  who  was  also 
present,  and  the  governor  said  that  he  saw  no  other  way  but  to  send 
troops  to  Oak  Creek — to  Oak  Creek,  if  you  please  -  to  stop  a  mob  from 
Steamboat  Springs,  instead  of  to  Steamboat  Springs  to  take  care  of 
the  mob  there.  I  did  not  encourage  him  to  send  troops  there  because 
of  their  actions  in  southern  Colorado,  and  I  did  not  know  which  evil 
would  be  the  worst.     Finally  troops  were  sent  up  there. 

Now,  going  back  earlier,  about— I  had  the  date  here— I  hate  to 
delay  the  committee  for  dates  [referring  to  his  memorandum] —  I  don't 
know  whether  I  can  pick  it  up— but  nevertheless  Gov.  Ammons,  in 
reference  to  the  Oak  Creek-Routt  Countv  situation,  said  that  he 
would  make  a  proposition  to  tlie  miners  and  to  the  operators  to  try  to 
effect  a  settlement,  and  get  the  men  in  Oak  Creek  and  that  vicinity 
to  working,  on  a  temporary  working  basis,  if  nothing  else,  and  I  had  a 
conference  >\ith  Mr.  Prentiss,  one  of  the  largest  operators  up  there, 
and  with  Mr.  Garnier,  on  Sunday  morning,  October  19th.  Mr. 
Prentiss  talked  about  signing  up  with  the  organization  and  explained 
to  us  that  in  his  opinion,  if  he  did  sign  up  with  the  union,  that  he  would 
be  ruined  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and  the  combination. 
That  they  could  reduce  the  price  of  coal  in  the  market  that  he  could 
reach  to  such  an  extent  and  long  enough  to  put  him  out  of  business, 
and  he  would  be  willing  to  consider  the  granting  of  some  increase  to 
the  miners,  but  would  not  recognize  the  union,  because  if  he  did  he 
was  afraid  of  what  the  results  would  be.  He  also  said  that  even  if 
there  was  a  settlement  made  otherwise,  that  supposing  the  miners 
would  be  whipped,  that  he  would  be  a  target  for  these  people  for 
having  to  some  extent  recognized  the  union. 
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Gov.  Ammons.  in  reference  to  Oak  Greek,  at  one  time  in  a  meeting 
in  his  office,  made  the  statement  that  he  would  make  a  propositipi]^, 
naming  the  basis  for  a  temporary  operation  of  the  mines  up  ^ere, 
and  stated  that  he  believed  it  would  be  fair  and  that  both  sides  ought 
to  accept  it,  and  thc»e  that  didn't  would  be  sorry  for  it.  The  propo- 
sition didn't  carry  with  it  any  form  of  recognition  of  the  union,  and  Tie 
also  stated  that  unless  these  mines — this  was  before  this  mob  affair — 
that  unless  the  mines  in  Routt  County  were  operated,  that  he  knew 
those  people  well  enough  over  tliere  to  know  that  a  great  many  of 
them,  who  were  old  Indian  fighters,  would  form  a  vigilance  committee 
and  hang  everybody  up  there,  if  the  mines  were  not  operated.  That 
was  before  the  mob  affair  occurred,  and  then  when  it  did  occur  the 
troops  WMit  to  Oak  Creek  instead  of  to  Steamboat  Springs.  On 
October  22, 1913— there  were  a  group  of  us  in  the  policy  conunittee — 
I  believe  the  records  discloses  already  who  they  are — and  I  think  Mr. 
Germer,  one  of  our  national  organizers,  and  Afr.  Debs — Eugene  Debs 
was  in  the  State  about  that  time — and  he  was  going  to  offer  his  sei> 
vices  to  attempt  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  strike.  On  Octo- 
ber 22  we  were  to  go  up  to  see  the  governor  that  evening  and  he  had  a 
proposition  to  talk  over  with  us.  The  operators  had  made  a  propo- 
sition which  in  substance  was  simply  a  statement  that  they  would 
agree  to  live  up  to  the  State  laws  now,  and  befwe  we  went  up  to  that 
conference  the  telephone  rang  in  the  office  and  some  gentleman  said 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  see  President  McLennan  immediately, 
and  made  arrangements  to  meet  him  out  at  First  Avenue  and  Broad- 
way. McLennan  said  in  reply  -that  he  had  a  conference  on  that  night, 
that  he  could  not  go,  that  ne  was  going  to  meet  the  governor.  This 
party  said,  '*!  want  to  see  you  before  you  meet  the  governor. "  So  I 
accompanied  McLennan  and  we  went  out  to  see  this  man — McLennan 
can  testify  for  himself — and  this  fellow  told  us  the  efforts  that  the 
operators  were  making  to  import  men,  and  a  lot  of  stuff  Uke  that, 
and  he  was  trying  to  double-cross  the  company  and  deal  with  both 
sides  if  McLennan  would  accept  it,  and  he  said  that  the  operators 
were  preparing  to  go  into  a  fignt.  We  met  the  governor  that  ni^ht 
and  it  seemed  that  things  were  getting  very  warm;  the  proposition 
that  the  operators  had  made  was  simply  to  Uve  up  to  the  laws  that 
were  on  the  statute  books  at  that  time;  and  we  talked  it  over  among 
ourselves  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  some  un- 
derstanding with  this  fellow  over  here  [pointing  finger  over  his  shoul- 
der  in  the  direction  of  First  Avenue  and  Brofulway],  to  try  to  scare 
us  into  accepting  that  offer.  The  miUtary,  I  understand,  was  ordered 
out  between  the  time  we  left  the  governor  that  night  and  the  next 
morning. 

I  might  state  that  on  or  about  October  17,  1913,  the  governor 
called  me  up  and  I  met  him  about  5.30  or  5.45  in  his  office,  and  we 
had  a  long  talk.  There  had  been  trouble  reported  from  Ludlow  and 
some  other  camps  down  there — I  foi^et,  there  wer^  so  many  reports — 
and  he  called  me  in  and  he  was  very  much  excited  and  he  said  that 
he  would  have  to  do  something;  that  if  the  men  could  not  be  controlled, 
if  there  was  goiag  to  be  trouble,  that  something  would  have  to  be 
done  that  was  drastic.  We  had  a  lon^  discussion  about  it,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  holding  us  responsible  for  the  individual  cases 
Itnd  he  said  that  we  ought  to  control  our  men.     I  tried  to  explain  to 
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him  the  methods  used  as  shown  in  other  labor  disputes  by  those  who 
wanted  to  stir  up  the  men  for  their  own  benefit,  and  he  said  that  we 
would  have  to  control  the  men  down  there,  that  Sheriffs  Farr  and 
Grisham  had  phoned  to  him  that  they  were  itfraid  to  make  arrests, 
and  he  said  that  he  had  offered  them  all  the  help  they  needed.  He 
said  that  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  else  left  for  him  to  do  but  to 
send  troops  down  there.     I  cautioned  him  to  go  slow  about  it  and 

r)inted  out  to  him  that  if  there  was  a  repetition  of  the  Peabody  war 
didn't  think  it  would  do  the  State  of  Colorado  any  good,  and  asked 
him  if  he  intended  to  deport  one-half  of  the  miners  and  shoot  the  other 
hatf  by  way  of  settlement,  and  if  this  was  done  it  would  only  be  another 
10  years  l>efore  it  was  up  again. 
Mr.  Austin.  How  did  you  suggest  that  he  meet  the  situation } 
The  Witness.  By  bringing  together  in  a  conference  the  operators 
and  the  P^pl®  representmg  the  union.     I  even  su^ested  that  he 
take  Mr.  Welbom,  Mr.  Osgood,  and  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  McLennan. 
Mr.  Lawson,  and  myself  and  throw  us  in  the  cotmty  jail  \mtil  we  covla 
a^e  to  come  out  and  go  into  a  gentlemen's  conference.     In  this 
discussion,  when  he  said  that  he  had  offered  Sheriff  Farr  and  Sheriff 
Grisham  assistance,  I  asked  him  if  it  was  so  that  Lawson  could  not 
control  the  men  in  Ludlow  camp  or  elsewhere  would  he  agree  to 
give  Lawson  assistance  if  he  asked  for  it?    ^*0h,  no,"  he  said,  ''I 
would  not  give  him  assistance  while  he  had  armed  murderers  shooting 
at  innocent  people  on  the  road."     "Why,  Governor,  you  have  offered 
to  give  assistance  to  the  Baldwin-Felts  detectives — to  the  deputies — 
knowing  as  you  do  that  you  have  no  control  over  them  because  they 
are  coimty  officers,  yet  you  refuse  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Lawson,  assistance"  and  he  got  very  angry.     I  said  to  him,  '*lj 
you  send  troops  into  the  southern  Colorado  field  what  will  be  your 
attitude?"    He  said,  "I  want  peace;  the  armed  guards  wiU  be  taken 
away  and  these  people  will  be  disarmed  and  we  must  have  peace." 
I  told  them  that  that  is  what  we  wanted,  and  that  if  they  were  look- 
ing for  peace  they  would  not  have  any  objection.     I  referred  to  the 
meeting  of  two  men  and  their  having  a  conversation  on  the  street  or 
elsewhere,  and  he  said  that  everybody  should  have  their  rights. 
I  said,  **I  presume  you  will  have  no  objection  to  those  men  meeting 
if  one  has  a  union  card  in  his  pocket  and  the  other  hasn't?"     Ana 
he  says,  **  There  wiU  be  no  picketing,  there  wiU  be  no  picketing— 
that  &  positive — that  is  where  the  trouble  will  start."     I  said,  ^'fl  it 
is  trouble  you  want  to  keep  down,  then  why  don't  you  strike  at  the 
seat  of  the  trouble.    If  the  operation  of  the  mine  is  a  source  of  trouble, 
why  don't  you  stop  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  shut  down  the 
mines?"     **No;  they  have  a  right  to  operate  those  mines."     ''Then 
you  are  going  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  operators  to  operate 
those  mines — this  soulless  corporation;  they  can  exercise  their  func- 
tion, but  you  are  not  going  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  talk, 
one  man  to  another."     *'We  can  not  have  any;  picketing — ^we  can  not 
have  any  picketing;  that  is  all  there  is  about  it,"  he  said.    And  that 
ended  tnat  conversation.     On  October  20  I  brought  before  him 
an  Italian  boy  who  was  reported  to  have  been  kidnaped  by  striking 
miners  in  Walsenburg.    The  governor  had  received  the  report  that 
they  had  kidnaped  this  boy,  and  he  said  that  it  was  outrageous  that 
an  innocent  boy  should  not  be  able  to  go  down  there  without  being 
kidnaped,  and  I  tried  to  tell  him  that  he  had  better  investigate. 
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that  he  might  find  that  these  things  were  not  true,  and  when  I  brought 
the  young  boy  before  him  to  tell  his  o^n  story  ho  said,  *'I  have 
found  out  since  it  was  not  as  reported.'' 

I  tell  these  things  to  show  the  excitement  that  was  goiiig  on  and 
the  stand  that  the  goremorwas  taking  in  the  matter.  He  never 
seemed  to  know  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it. 

On  October  23, 1913, 1  was  called  by  phone,  I  think  about  6  or  6.16 
in  the  morning;  I  got  up  and  answered  the  phone,  and  I  was  told 
that  the  party  answering  me  was  GOl — ^Mr.  GiD,  president  of  the 
Forbes  local,  at  Forbes,  Colo.  He  said,  '^ Something  has  to  be  done 
hffl^  right  away.  They  have  got  this  town  surroimdea  with  deputies — 
this  tent  colony — and  they  have  got  four  machine  gims  moimted  on 
the  hills.''  ^' Well,"  I  says,  '^ whatever  you  do,  doirt  show  any  signs 
of  arms,  becai^e  no  doubt  they  want  an  excuse  to  make  a  massoexe. 
I  will  come  out  as  quick  as  I  can."  I  hurried,  and  a  few  more  of  the 
bovs  got  in  an  automolnle  with  me.  As  we  drove  i^  to  the  tent 
colony,  on  the  road  there  were  standing — on  the  other  side  of  the 
track — an  armed  automolnle  with  a  gatling  gun;  there  were  dep- 
uties stationed  at  different  portions  of  the  hill;  they  had  a  good 
number  of  the  men  of  that  little  camp  all  standing  up  alon^ide  of 
the  railroad  track — there  must  have  been  35  or  50  there — ^witn  high- 
powered  rifles 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  By  ** Gatling  gun"  do  you  refer  to  the  rapid- 
firing  gun? 

The  WrrNEss.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Commonly  called  a  gatling  ^im  ? 

Chairman  Foster.  Mr.  Doyle  and  Mr.  Costigan,  the  Chair  suggests 
is  it  important  to  go  into  this  matter  down  in  the  southern  field  again  ! 

Mr.  Costigan.  i  ou  are  referring  to  the  southern  field  ? 

The  WrrNEss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  think  not.  Mr.  Doyle,  that  matter  has  been 
covered  by  considerable  evidence;  vou  were  a  witness  yourself. 
However,  is  there  some  further  remark  vou  want  to  make  about  it ! 

The  WrrNESs.  One  thing  that  I  unaerstand  came  up  here  in  the 
investigation,  that  was,  I  imderstand  that  Mr.  Martin,  the  imdersheriff, 
testified  that  he  was  solely  in  charge  of  that  group.  I  want  to  con- 
tradict that  to  say  that  when  I  arrived  there  Mr.  A.  C.  Felts,  of  the 
Baldwin-Felts  agency,  came  over  to  the  automobile,  and  I  asked  him 
what  those  men  were  doing.  He  said  they  were  going  to  make  some 
arrest.  I  said^  **Who  is  in  charge?"  Efe  says,  ^'ZeKe  Martin."  I 
says,  ** Where  is  he?"  *'He  has  gone  down  the  road  to  telephone." 
I  says,  **  YHio  is  in  charge  in  his  absence  ?"     He  says,  '^I  am.'' 

ifr.  Costigan.  Mr.  Felts  told  you  that  t 

The  WrrNBSs.  Mr.  Felts  told  me  that  direct,  while  I  was  in  that 
automobUe. 

Mr.  Hebrington.  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  think  that  is  a  proper  statement.  Have  you 
finished  with  your  statement  of  facts  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  so,  so  far  as  I  can  remember  now,  with  the 
exception  of  a  general  statement  concerning  some  membership. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  had  completed 
your  statement  as  to  the  membership.  May  I  ask  you  in  that  con- 
nection whether  you  have  any  figures  going  to  show  how  many  mem- 
bers your  organization  had  before  the  strike,  approximately  ? 
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*  *rhe  Witness.  No;  I  have  only  that  pertaining  to  northern 
Colorado  before  the  strike,  on  my  records  in  the  oflSce.  I  have  here 
last  December's  record  and  fibres  since  that  about  the  strikers. 

.'  Chairman  Foster.  What  is  your  object  in  showing  that,  Mr. 
Costigan  ? 

Mr.  Costioan.  There  was  some  inquiry  early,  I  think,  from  Mr. 
Lawson  on  that  subject  when  he  was  on  the  witness  stand  in  this 
chamber.  I  thought  perhaps  Mr.  Doyle,  who  is  in  possession  of  the 
records,  might  supplement  his  statement.  Of  your  membership, 
how  large  a  proportion  responded  to  call  for  a  strike;  do  you  know, 
Mr.  Doyle  ? 

♦  The  Witness.  From  the  reports  of  our  office  following  the  strike, 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  miners  in  the  State,  as  reported 
by  the  State  mining  department,  I  would  say  that  somewhere  around 
95  per  cent  or  more. 

Mr.  Austin.  Was  there  a  vote  taken  in  each  camp  among  the  men 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  a  strike  should  be  ordered  ? 
-  The  Witness.  Not  in  the  camps — ^in  the  delegation  at  Trinidad. 
'  Mr.  Austin.  Was  every  miner  given  the  right  to  vote  on  that  prop- 
osition, or  was  it  settled  by  a  delegate  ? 

The  Witness.  Delegates  from  the  camps  voted  on  the  demands 
and  the  date  for  strike  in  convention  assembled  in  Trinidad. 

Mr.  Austin.  There  is  some  proof  here  on  the  part  of  the  operators, 
and  also  the  superintendent,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  men  working 
for  them  were  opposed  to  a  strike.  Now,  did  you  really  have  any 
vote,  or  any  action  on  it  on  the  part  of  an  individual  miner,  as  to 
whether  he  wanted  a  strike  ordered  or  not — a  referendum  vote  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  there  was  no  referendum  vote,  because  they 
wouldn't  dare  do  that  in  southern  Colorado. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  could  take  a  secret  baUot  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  would  be  a  pretty  hard  thing,  with  a 
bunch  of  guards  around  a  mine  to  have  men  balloting  as  individuals. 

Mr.  Costioan.  Was  your  convention  a  representative  body  t 

The  Witness.  Indeed  it  was. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Please  state  whether  any  vote  was  taken  in  the 
convention  ? 

The  Witness.  There  was. 

Mr.  Costioan.  On  the  matter  of  calling  a  strike  ? 

The  Witness.  The  convention  voted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Austin.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Suppose  here  are 
50  mines,  and  they  average  a  hundred  miners  in  each  mine — that 
would  be  5,000  miners;  suppose  50  men  went  to  this  convention  and 
voted  to  order  a  strike,  ana  the  balance  of  the  miners  in  the  mines 
were  opposed  to  a  strike;  they  would  have  to  walk  out,  wouldn't  thev  t 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  No  man  or  set  of  men  can,  in  my  judg- 
ment, force  anybody  to  strike  unless  he  is  willing  and  ready  to  strike. 

Mr.  Austin.  Are  those  delegates  instructed  at  aU  when  they  go  to 
a  convention  from  the  camp?  Do  the  miners  have  the  right  to 
instruct  the  delegates  ? 

The  Witness.  They  have  a  right  to  instruct  them,  but  our  expe- 
rience has  been,  as  years  go  on,  that  they  are  sending  their  delegates 
n^re  free  than  they  are  instructed.  I  might  cite  an  illustration  of 
that,  if  you  care  to  have  it,  to  show  the  necessity  for 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes;  go  ahead. 
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The  Witness.  In  Pennsylvania — speaking  nationaUy,  now — when 
the  Roosevelt  award  had  expired  and  the  demands  were  a^ain  made, 
when  they  had  that  suspension  ordered,  I  think  it  was  April,  1912,  at 
the  convention  in  which  the  miners  were  asked  to  modify  their 
demands  by  International  President  White,  he  made  a  speech  of  2 
hours  and  10  minutes  there  and  showed  them  and  convinced  thiem 
that  he  was  right;  that  they  should  modify  them,  owing  to  th6 
circumstances,  etc.;  some  delegates  arose  and  asked  him  whether 
or  not  they  should  violate  their  instructions  of  their  local  union, 
because  they  were  instructed  with  iron-clad  instructions  to  vote  with 
no  compromise,  no  change  in  those  demands;  and  he  told  them  that 
he  wouldn't  advise  them  that  they  adhere,  something  to  that  effect; 
that  the  miners  should  have  free  judgment  in  those  tnings,  and  that 
he  recommend  that  they  report  to  their  local  union  when  they  got 
home  that  they  save  their  money  and  send  a  postal  card  next  time. 
Each  local  has  been  since — I  have  known  none  m  our  district  to  make 
instructions  to  international  men;  they  give  them  a  matter  to  find 
out  about;  but  I  don't  know  of  any  iron-clad  instructions  on  those 
things. 

Mr.  Austin.  Isn't  it  a  great  deal  of  power  for  say  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  delegates  to  order  a  strike  involving  the  ri^hta, 
practically  the  living,  oi  15,000  miners,  without  giving  those  mmers 
a  right  to  vote  on  that  proposition  ? 

Tne  Witness.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  as  big  a  proportion  of  a 
great  amount  of  power — I  don't  think  the  proportion  is  as  big  as  is 
given  to  our  legislatures  in  States  or  Nation  on  important  matters 
affecting  life. 

Mr.  Austin.  Is  there  any  legislature  in  this  country  which  has  the 
right  to  order  people  out  oi  employment  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  Without  giving  them  a  say-so  in  the  matter? 

The  Witness.  Neither  has  the  mine  workers  the  right  to  order 
them  out  of  employment  without  giving  them  a  say-so. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Mr.  Doyle,  does  that  referendum,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  consist  in  the  walking  out  of  the  miners  afterwards  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  in  that  mind  to 
walk  out. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  mean  isn't  that  in  effect  a  referendum  vote,  when 
the  miners  walk  out  subsequent  to  the  order  ? 

The  Witness.  I  would  consider  it  better  than  a  referendum  vote. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Or  is  there  something  compulsory  about  it  t 

The  Wctness.  No;  there  was  no  method  of  compelling  any  man 
to  leave,  even  if  he  wished  to  compel  them  to  leave. 

Mr.  Austin.  Whenever  you  order  a  strike,  isn't  it  the  duty  of 
every  member  of  your  oi^anization  to  leave  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  when  a  strike  is  ordered  by  the  oi^anization, 
through  its'  proper  channels,  it  is  your  duty  to  strike. 

Mr.  Austin.  Now,  there  is  proof  here,  I  think — ;I  don't  know 
whether  you  people  intend  meeting  it  or  not — there  is  proof  in  this 
record  on  the  part  of  mine  operators  and  the  superintendent  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  miners  in  the  southern  fidd  were  opposed  to 
striking  and  would  not  have  struck  if  your  convention  nad  not 
ordered  it. 

The  Witness.  May  I  ask  for  a  question  of  information  ? 
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Mr.  Austin.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Is  that  proof  in  the  shape — not  having  attended 
the  committee — is  that  proof  in  the  shape  of  petition  circulated  by 
the  superintendents? 

Mr.  Austin.  No.  There  is  a  number  of  superintendents,  and  I 
think  operators,  too,  that  they  talked  with  their  men,  and  that  a 
large  majority  of  tliem  were  opposed  to  this  strike. 

The  Witness.  WeD,  I  don't  believe 

Mr.  Austin  (interrupting).  Don't  you  really  think,  as  an  organi- 
zation man  and  a  union  man,  tiiat  on  so  vital  a  question  as  tiiat  the 
men  working  in  the  mines  should  have  a  voice  as  to  whether  they 
should  strike  or  not  ? 

The  WrrNESS.  Well,  I  think  that  they  proclaimed  in  a  very  loud 
voice  on  the  23d  day  of  December  that  they  intended  to  striKe  and 
wanted  to  strike. 

Mr.  Austin.  Now,  if  they  have  a  referendum  vote  in  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Mr.  CosTiGAN  (interrupting).  You  mean  September. 

The  Witness.  In  September,  the  23d. 

Mr.  Austin.  If  they  have  a  referendum  vote  in  States  where  the 
union  prevails,  why  shouldn't  they  have  it  in  Colorado  ? 

The  Witness.  Tiiey  will  have  it  here  when  the  union  prevails  and 
freedom  prevails;  not  until  then. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  mean  they  can  not  get  freedom. 

The  Witness.  They  can  not  exercise  it  without  causing  injury  to 
the  miner  and  his  family.  I  have  been  told  time  and  thne  again  by 
miners  of  southern  Colorado,  organizers  who  have  spoken  to  miners 
asking  them  to  join  the  organization,  that  they  would,  when  the 
day  came,  have  unit  action,  not  before,  because  they  didn't  want  to 
jeopardize  the  interest  of  their  family  in  taking  a  chance  of  being 
loimd  out  that  they  were  a  member. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  The  effect  of  calling  that  strike  was  to  declare  mines 
that  were  previously  termed  fair,  nam  the  imion  point  of  view,  to 
be  unfair;  isn't  that  true? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  think  that  you  have  the  wrong  idea  of  that. 
They  were  not  fair.  They  were  not  classed  as  nonunion  unfair 
mines,  but  they  were  not  fair  to  labor.  Had  they  been,  they  would 
not  have  discriminated  against  men  for  joining  the  union. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  But  your  men  were  permitted  to  apply  for  work  there 
and  to  work  in  those  mines;  isn't  that  true? 

The  Witness.  Under  dispensation. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Immediately  after  that  strike  was  called,  the  day 
that  it  was  called,  those  mines  became  absolutely  unfair,  and  your 
people  were  prohibited  from  working  in  them,  and  if  they  did  work 
m  tnem  they  became  scabs,  didn^t  they. 

The  Witness.  Unless  they  had  a  permit  to  work  in  there. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  They  would  not  have  any  permit  undeir  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Witness.  You  mean  after  the  strike  was  called  ? 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  No;  they  haven't  the  right  to  work  in  a  nonunion 
mine. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Hence  when  you  sav  there  is  no  compulsion,  you 
mean  physical  compulsion.     You  don^t  mean  moral  compulsion,  that 
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results  from  the  terming  of  a  man  a  scab,  which  is  objectionable^  as  I 
imderstand  it. 

The  Witness.  It  ought  not  to  be,  if  it  is  honorable. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Answer  my  question. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  What  is  the  question  ? 

(Previous  question  read.)  / 

The  Witness.  I  mean  there  was  no  compulsion  in  any  form. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Isn't  there  a  moral  effect  that  follows  the  changing 
of  a  mine  from  what  is  termed  a  fair  mine  to  an  unfair  mine,  by  means 
of  a  strike,  that  causes  men  to  fear  to  work  in  that  sort  of  a  mine  ? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  fear,  but  I 
think  the  morid  feeling  of  the  matter  would  be  governed  according  to 
the  conscience  of  the  individual.  If  he  felt  or  really  thought  ^at 
he  was  doing  toward  people  in  general  by  remaining  at  work  or  by 
taking  the  position  as  a  strike  breaker,  if  he  was  a  fellow  who  has 
intelligence  enough  to  feel  that,  there  certainly  would  be  a  moral 
feeling  in  the  matter;  if  he  wasn't,  he  would  be  just  as  if  it  never 
existed. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge,  Mr.  Doyle,  of  the 
numerous  threats  that  were  made  against  these  men  if  they  remained 
at  work  after  this  strike  call  was  made  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  ? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  SuTHEBLAND.  Mr.  Doyle,  how  are  these  men  that  are  selected 
at  the  various  mines  to  represent  those  miners  in  the  convention — 
how  are  they  selected  t  * 

The  Witness.  Where  we  have 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Where  you  have  no  locals,  for  instance  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  you  mean  now  in  a  country  where  we  haven't 
any  freedom  to  exercise  without  fear  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  In  most  instances  the  talk  between  the  members  of 
the  organization,  when  opportunity  presented  itself,  either  in  the 
mine  or  elsewhere,  as  to  tne  individual  they  think  ought  to  be  sent. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  The  most  representative  ? 

The  Witness.  The  most  representative  man  that  they  can  agree 
upon  in  that  dark  and  concealed  manner  of  finding  out  who  would 
represent  their  rights. 

MT.  Sutherland.  Do  you  have  a  basis  of  representation? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  wnere  we  have  freedom. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Don't  you  have  any  basis  of  representation  now  ? 

The  Witness.  As  near  as  is  possible  to  get  it.  ^or  instance,  if  it 
were  a  large  mine,  there  might  oe  three  men  come  from  there;  and  if 
more  came  from  a  smaller  mine  than  one,  it  was  all  right,  if  it  was  the 
idea  of  the  men  that  they  ought  to  go,  until  there  was  an  opening  to 
work  the  regular  basis  openfy  and  m  pubUc. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Do  these  men  all  understand  that  these  dele- 
gates are  iminstructed,  and  are  free  to  vote  on  the  several  matters 
tnat  may  come  up  at  that  convention  without  instructions? 

The  Wttnbss.  I  think  that  they  do,  and  think  that  the  condition 
itself  would  let — or  rather  the  condition  under  which  they  would  be 
laboring  would  rather  instruct  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  what 
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things  he  ought  to  strive  f or^  which  was  most  necessary  to  remedy  at 
first,  in  order  that  they  could  get 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Are  the  functions  exercised  by  those  delegates 
any  different  than  they  are  at  any  other  delegated  body  of  unin- 
stnicted  delegates^  sucn  as  the  legislature,  or  Congress,  or  church 
convention,  or  political  convention? 

The  Witness.  No,  there  is  no  difference,  only  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  their  own  rules  and  customs. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Yes,  all  subject  to  those  rules  and  r^ulations. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  and  customs  that  may  prevail.  I^metimes 
we  haven't  a  by-law  provision  for  some  particular  way  of  carrying 
on  the  business.  For  instance,  it  may  be,  strictly  speaicing,  in  welf 
organized  districts-^it  may  not  be,  or  is  not,  permissible  to  have 
deoate  on^  the  question  when  the  previous  question  has  been  moved, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  but  in  Dodies  where  they  have  not  had  the 
experience,  or  where  things  are  new,  a  lot  of  that  irregularity  is  tol- 
erated in  the  meeting,  in  order  to  get  things  out. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  In  which  the  partiamentary  law  is  not  very 
profound,  I  presume? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  was  that  vote  taken  on  the  motion  to  strike? 
The  reason  I  ask  you  is,  we  had  before  us  at  Trinidad  some  man  who 
claimed  that  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention,  and  that  no  vote 
was  taken.  Was  it  a  roll  call,  or  was  it  a  standing  vote,  or  was  it  by 
raising  the  hand,  or  was  it  by  a  viva  voce  vote  ? 
^  The  Witness.  It  was  by  a  viva  voce  vote.  There  was  no  oppo- 
sition to  it.     There  were  no  contrary  votes  at  all. 

Mr.  Austin.  He  couldn't  tell  us.     He  said  there  was  no  vote  at  all. 

The  Witness.  I  was  secretary  of  the  meeting  and  had  two  stenog- 
ranhers. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Your  record  shows,  Mr.  Doyle,  that  there  was  a 
vote  taken;  that  the  official  record  of  the  convention  shows  it  was 
taken  by  your  stenographers;  that  there  was  a  viva  voce  vote  taken. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  On  that  occasion,  ordering  the  strike. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  It  shows  also  that  there  was  debate 
before  it  was  taken. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  How  long  was  it  debated  ? 

The  Witness.  It  wasn't  very  long.  I  should  judge  15  or  20 
minutes;  half  an  hour;  somewhere  along  there. 

Mr.  Austin.  Did  Mother  Jones  address  that  convention  ? 

The  WrrNESs.  She  did. 

Mr.  Austin.  Before  the  vote  was  taken? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  am  satisfied  die  spoke  after.  I  could  find 
out  by  looking  up  the  record,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  was  after. 

Mr.  Austin.  A  minister  in  Trinidad  told  me  that  she  had  made  a 
speech  before  the  vote  was  taken. 

The  Witness.  She  had  spoken  on  another  matter.  There  was  a 
telegram  received  from  the  Pueblo  Star-Journal,  I  think,  calling  on 
the  convention  to  not  vote  any  strike  of  any  kind,  and  so  forth,  and 
giving  its  reasons ;  and  she  spoke  after  that  telegram  was  read,  and 
my^  answer  to  that  telegram.  She  spoke  then.  But  she  spoke 
a^ain  at  the  close  of  the  convention.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was 
after  the  vote  was  taken,  the  same  as  Vice  President  Hayes,  who 
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spoke  also  after  the  vote  was  taken;  he  remamed  silent  throughout 
tne  convention. 

Mr.  Austin.  He  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  convention  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  he  sat  silent  and  talked  after  it  was  adjusted 
and  told  them  that  if  it  was  decided  after  a  week  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  strike,  that  the  national  organization  would  be  with  them 
financially. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  There  is  some  evidence  in  the  record  to  the  effect 
that  the  delegates  who  attended  that  convention  were  selected  some 
time  before  to  vote  at  that  convention  by  an  inner  circle  of  your 
organization;  that  men  were  picked  out  and  sent  to  various  mmes, 
who  worked  there  a  short  time,  and  then  professed  to  attend  this 
convention  as  a  representative  of  a  certain  mine,  or  representing  a 
certain  body  of  men,  and  that  there  were  a  number  of  strikers  from 
the  northern  field  who  were  there  for  that  purpose — I  think  Tony 
Lamont  was  one  of  them— and  that  there  were  otner  strikers  from  title 
northern  field  and  voted  in  that  convention.    Can  you  explain  that  ? 

The  Witness.  Before  answering  that,  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell 
me  what  you  mean  by  '* inner  circle?" 

Mr.  SiOKMAN.  A  few  of  you  fellows  that  are  on  the  inside  got 
together,  and  you  would  select  a  man  and  send  him  over  to  a  mine, 
let  him  work  a  few  days,  so  that  he  could  attend  that  convention  ana 
represent  that  he  was  one  of  the  men  from  that  mine,  and  that  he 
represented  the  miners  there. 

The  Witness.  My  reason  for  asking  it,  I  might  state,  is  that  your 
former  associate  counsel,  James  H.  !^ood,  had  a  different  definition 
for  ''inner  circle. ' 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  I  beUeve  there  is  no  evidence  of  that  sort  in  the 
record,  such  as  Mr.  Sickman  states. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  There  is  some  testimony  here 

Mr.  Sutherland.  There  was  an  intimation  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  I  would  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Blood  said. 

The  Witness.  Blood's  idea  of  an  ''inner  circle"  was  there  was  a 
gang  for  slugging  companies'  attorneys,  and  so  forth,  if  they  got  them 
out  m  the  w^xls  somewhere. 

Mr.  SiOKMAN.  Some  of  them  followed  him  around. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  was  his  statement. 

The  Witness.  He  referred  to  that  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Costigan.  You  don't  mean  to  admit  that  that  was  the  fact? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  no. 

(Thereupon  the  stenographer  read  the  following  question :) 

There  is  some  evidence  in  the  record  to  the  effect  that  the  delegates  who  attended 
that  convention  were  selected  some  time  before  to  vote  at  that  convention  b>r  an 
inner  circle  of  vour  organization;  that  men  were  picked  out  and  sent  to  various 
mines,  who  worked  there  a  diort  time  and  then  prolessed  to  attend  this  convention 
as  a  representative  of  a  certain  mine,  or  representme  a  certain  body  of  men,  and  that 
Uiere  were  a  number  of  strikers  from  the  northern  field  who  were  there  for  that  pur- 
pose— I  think  Tony  Lamont  was  one  of  them — and  that  there  were  other  strikers  mm 
the  northern  field  and  voted  in  that  convention.    Can  you  explain  that? 

^  The  WrTNESs.  I  might  state  that  is  not  the  case  that  any  inner 
circle  or  any  group  of  officials  or  others  did  the  selecting  of  the  dele- 
gates. It  is  true  that  there  was  a  number  of  delegates  there  from 
northern  Colorado.  Of  course,  they  had  a  right  to  come  from  there, 
and  the  vast  number  of  delegates  I  personally  had  never  known 
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nor  heard  of  until  their  names  were  submitted  to  the  convention 
or  to  the  credentials  committee. 

Mr.  Evans.  Approximately  how  many  delegates  were  in  that 
convention  ? 

The  Witness.  If  I  recollect  correctly,  I  think  about  180  or  182. 

]^.  Evans.  There  was  suggestion  from  some  source  either  to-dav 
or  yesterday  that  there  were  some  60  or  65  men  from  Trinidad, 
living  in  Trmidad,  as  I  understand  it ! 

The  Witness.  No;  that  was  not  correct.  That  may  be  true  if  the 
same  individuals  that  attended  the  convention  were  there  after  the 
strike,  because  so  many  of  them  came  to  Trinidad;  but  it  is  not  the 
case,  because  the  delegates  told  of  conditions  from  their  particular 
mines,  and  they  could  not  live  in  Trindiad  and  walk  out  to  those 
mines  in  that  distance  and  come  from  so  many  different  mines. 
Thev  couldn't  do  it. 

^.  Evans.  How  long  did  that  convention  last  ? 

The  WrrNBSs.  Two  days,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Evans.  Was  there  a  discussion  about  the  condition  of  mines 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  strike  ? 

The  WrTNBSS.  Yes;  delegates  were  called  upon  to  tell  their  con- 
ditions in  the  mines  and  their  experiences  from  the  different  mines 
all  over  the  place.  There  may  be  a  few  little  mines,  on  account  of 
the  number  being  covered  by  some  delegate,  that  was  not  told. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  say  that  convention  was  practically  open  to  the 
public? 

The  Witness.  With  the  exception  of  when  the  delegates  were 
seated.  Otherwise  it  was  open,  u  I  remember  correctly.  1  do  know 
that  there  were  men  in  there  in  the  convention — members  of  the 
trades  council  or  trades  labor  assembly,  and  so  forth,  whom  I  had 
become  acquainted  with  at  the  Colorado  State  Federation  of  Liabor 
convention  in  Trinidad — who  were  not  members,  or  were  miners,  or 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Had  no  vote  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  no;  no  vote  at  all. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  delegates  came  from 
the  northern  field  to  that  convention  ? 

The  Witness.  Let's  see;  I  think  Marshall,  1;  Superior,  1;  Louis- 
ville, 2  or  3 — it  might  have  been  3 ;  Lafayette,  2  or  3 — it  mi^ht  have 
been  3. 1  am  not  positive.  Those  are  the  two  largest  camps  m  north- 
ern Colorado;  and  Erie  and  Puritan  and  Dakona  and  Frederick,  1,  if 
I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Costigan.  One  each  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  It  might  have  been  two  from  Erie,  but  I  am 
not  positive  of  that. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  about  12  ? 

The  Wftness.  Yes;  representing  Boulder. and  Weld  Counties. 

Mr.  Costigan.  That  would  be  approximately  12  from  northern 
Colorado  ? 

The  Witness.  Twelve,  if  there  were  three  from  Louisville  and  three 
from  Lafayette. 

Mr.  Costigan.  May  I  ask  this,  Mr.  Doyle  ?    You  spoke  of  the  dark  and 
concealed  circumstances,  if  I  remember  your  language^under  which  it . 
has  been  necessary  to  organize  in  southern  Colorwio.    Were  those  con- 
ditions of  a  sort  to  interfere  with,  in  a  practical  way,  the  taking  of 
a  referendum  vote  had  it  been  desired  that  one  should  be  taken? 
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The  Witness.  It  would  be  impossible;  in  my  opinion,  for  any  man 
to  conduct  a  referendum  vote  in  a  camp  and  tnen  again  work  in  that 
camp.  Ebcperience  shows  that  a  number  of  the  delegates  were  hired 
after  going  home,  and  it  was  only  a  week  before  the  strike.  There 
is  one  thi^I  want  to  mention  about  the  membership— I  started  to 
tell  that.  1  noticed  in  a  report  about  the  investigation — ^I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  reportecl  correctly  or  not,  you  can  not  believe 
one-sixtieth,  anything,  practically,  you  see  in  the  newspaper — ^but  I 
understand  there  was  testimony  given  that  the  organization — if  I 
am  wrong  I  want  to  be  correcteo— only  had  three  thousand  some 
odd  members  in  National  Secretary's  Green's  report  in  district  15. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  think  Mr.  Osgood  in  his  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee quoted  some  figures  from  the  auditor's  report;  so  many  paid, 
so  many  on  the  paid  fist,  so  many  on  the  inactive  list,  or  nonpaying 
list,  on  account  of  being  affected  by  the  strike. 

The  Witness.  I  wanted  to  get  clear  on  that,  and  I  want  to  state 

Mr.  Austin.  I  don't  know  whether  the  newspapers  did  that. 

The  Witness.  Yes  •  there  was  three  thousand  something. 

Mr.  Austin.  They  nad  the  report  of  the  auditor,  I  think,  with  them 
at  the  time. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  taking  the  report  of  the  auditor,  but  I  want 
to  esmlain  that  matter.  We  have  a  law  in  oiu*  organization  that  all 
members  who  are  not  working  in  a  month  make  application  to  the 
secretary  for  exoneration  from  dues  and  assessments  lor  that  month, 
and  then  he  is  O.  K.'d  on  the  record;  in  turn  the  secretary  makes 
application  to  the  National  for  exoneration  every  month  for  all  who 
are  idle  for  that  month,  and  pay  the  tax  due  on  all  who  work.  In 
southern  Colorado,  after  all  the  charters  were  fixed  up,  up  imtil  here 
the  last  two  weeks,  I  in  the  district  haven't  even  had  the  applica- 
tions from  some  of  the  local  unions  as  to  how  many  members  are  in 
that  imion,  and  so  forth.  I  could  find  by  referring  weekly  to  the  re- 
lief fund  how  many  men  received  financial  support  in  that  week,  but 
the  law  requires  tne  official  report  to  be  fillea  out,  signed  and  sealed 
and  attested  bv  the  secretary,  asking  for  this  exoneration ;  and  then 
that  is  acknowledged  and  the  official  record  made.  Judging  from  the 
number  who  failed  to  ask  exoneration  from  me  as  district  secretary, 
I  take  it  that  the  same  number,  not  less  than  the  same  number, 
anytow,  failed  to  ask  exoneration  for  all  idle  men  from  the  inter- 
national secretary  for  the  same  period.  That  would  be  the  reason 
why  the  exonerated  membership  would  appear  so  small,  when  in 
reality  it  was  far  greater,  because  they  would  not  take  the  record 
from  the  relief  list  at  all,  but  from  the  official  record,  of  exonerating 
them  from  the  tax.  They  are  very  particular  about  that,  too,  because 
there  is  a  chance  for  the  local  secretary  to  benefit  his  local  by  reporting 
a  less  number  than  really  pay  dues. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  are  your  last  figures  on  the  number  of  men 
who  belong  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  Colorado  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  checked  up  the  numbers  working,  only  as 
far  as  December  1.  As  I  stated,  I  nave  been  making  a  supreme 
effort — ^if  I  did  not  state  it,  I  meant  that — to  get  them  to  make  these 
applications,  until  up  to  Decenber  1,  I  had  on  my  records  in  the 
office  here,  "Tax  paid  in  good  standing — ^members  in  good  standing — 
tax  paid  on  1,573  working  members"  that  means  wnether  they  are 
working  m  little  mines,  signed  up  the  contract,  or  whether  working 
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outside  work  and  pay  the  dues;  that  is,  working  in  the  State.  My 
total  membership  for  December,  when  we  sent  the  ballots  out — ^I  have 
them  here  by  local  unions — the  total  goes  8,955,  and  I  remember 
distinctly  I  had  10,000  ballots  printed  and  distributed.  I  cotdd  give 
you  the  members  if  you  care  for  them  just  as  they  stood  in  the  local 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  may  just  furnish  that  tb  the  stenographer 
^thout  reading  it  if  you  wish. 

The  Witness.  I  could  do  that,  or  have  a  typewritten  copy  made 
and  furnish  it  to  the  stenographer. 

Membership  Dec,  1, 191 3  y  Distriet  No.  15  ^  United  Mine  Worler$  of  America. 


Membership  paid  on  to  Dec.  7, 1913. 


2,060. 
2,546. 
3,025. 
1,662. 
2,409. 
2,850. 
3,008. 
3,256. 
2,502. 
2,753. 
2,483. 
1,388. 
1,668. 
3,018, 
2,885. 
995.. 


20 

2 

72 

106 
16 

135 
6 

126 
4 
67 
95 
86 
95 

148 
14 
40 


1,772. 
2,170. 
2,868. 
3,035. 
3,044. 
3,010. 
3,002. 
2,891. 
2,372. 
3,012. 


Looal  union  and  location. 

Member- 
ihip. 

Local  union  and  location. 

Member* 
ship. 

Subdistxict  No.  1: 

84.  SuD«rkir 

90 
450 
529 
114 
122 

Subdistriot  No.  4-ContinQed. 

3011,  Tercio 

100 

I3W<.  Mfcfay^^tf^ 

Mm,  Af^in«r 

410 

1668.  Louuvflle 

3009,  Ludlow 

580 

24J<3.  Gorhftm .   . 

3084,  Grey  Creek 

65 

3045.  L«vden 

3014,  PMtnont 

153 

30151  Soor  Is 

171 

1,306 

3008,  Rugby 

190 

3035  Rufbv 

178 

Sobdistrict  No.  2: 

202 
178 
113 
434 
214 
91 

3083,  Weston 

60 

2400.  Coaloreak. 

3(I0K.  Cokf^Alf 

133 

2546,  Brookside 

406,  Forbes 

91 

2850,  Prospect  Hekhts 

3006,  Driagna 

150 

2868.  Rockval* 

3002,  Williamsburg 

3,000 

3022   FloTAVUM. 

Subdistriot  No.  5: 

3256,  Crested  Butte 

1,232 

230 

3028  New  Castle 

132 

Dubdistrict  No.  3: 

58 
430 

76J 

84 
135 
150 

67J 

20 
143 
100 
202 

1772,  Palisade 

47 

3038.  La  Veta 

Subdistrict  No.  8: 

1662,  Curtis 

2884,  WalsenbuTK 

399 

2801    WnlaAnbiirff 

3001,  Maitland 

3002,  tol  tec 

180 

3024,  Tioga 

2170,  Roswell 

138 

3013.  Shumwav  . 

Subdistrict  No.  0: 

PW,  Piirita»i , , 

3017,  Strong 

288 

3018'.  Oio   " 

3025,  Black  Gallon 

3016,  Ideal  mine  ( Walsenburg) 

404 

141^.  Erie...         

71 

1,465 

2502.  Daoono 

15 

2753  Frederick 

80 

Subdistrict  No.  4: 

3004,  Segundo 

156 
175 
247 
390 
370 

Subdistrict  No.  10: 

2886,  Oak  Creek 

2064 

3005.  Sttnindo 

3010,  Bowen  (Trinidad) 

3007,  StarkviUe 

450 

2372.  Trinidad 

57 

18 

6 

81 

35 

5 

3 

7 

40 

61 

3,024 140 

84 21 

3,017 67 


Total  working 1, 573 
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Middle  of  January ,  1914  ^  on  relief. 


North  and  west,  Jan.  24 

Trinidad,  Jan.  10 

Fremont,  Jan.  10 

Huerliuio,  Jan.  24 

Total 


Men. 

Women. 

1,876 
3,043 
1,051 
1,231 

962 

1,710 

645 

674 

7,201 

3,091 

Cfafldren. 


2,304 
3,872 
1,555 
1,586 

0,316 


Total,  20,506. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  say  you  have  8,000  nonpaying  meii^ers  all 
-*  together? 

'"J      The  WrrNBSS.  Noj  sir;  1,573  paid  tax  to  the  Ist  of  DeceiDpber,  and 

''  the  total  membership  was  at  that  time,  that  I  prepared  to  send 

^'  ballots  out  to,  8,955.    I  got  10,000  ballots  printed.    On  January,  the 

^  average  for  the  first  two  weeks — the  reason  I  sav  *' averse,"  we 

^  pay  every  week  strike  benefits,  but  some  locals  dia  not  report  until 

''  after  Saturday,  and  sometimes  they  are  included,  and  agam  missed 

that  week,  and  be  on  the  next  week.    They  report  to  my  office. 

In  the  aversjge  for  the  first  two  weeks — the  second  week  was  the 

24th — the  middle  two  Saturdays  of  January,  showed  that  we  were 

paying  strike  benefits  at  that  tune  to  7,201  men,  3,991  women,  and 

9,316  children. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  many  children  ? 

The  Witness.  Nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen.    There 
was  a  total  of  20^508  men,  women,  and  children  who  received  strike 
benefits  at  that  tune. 
Mr.  Austin.  Is  the  number  increasing  or  decreasing? 
The  Witness.  It  had  been  increasing.    I  didn't  notice  since  this 
time,  but  up  to  that  time  it  had  been  increasing. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Did  your  membership  increase  shortly  before  the 
strike  ? 

The  Witness.  Very  rapidly,  as  far  as  the  report  shows. 
Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Why  ? 

The  Witness.  No  doubt  the  reason  would  be,  those  who  were 
afraid  to  join  the  organization  after  seeing  the  national  was  going  to 

give  it  support  for  the  strike,  came  out  and  took  their  chances  of 
^  eing  fired,  a  close  margin  in  time,  to  get  benefits  from  the  union, 
if  they  were  compelled  Uy  rely  upon  them  for  support. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  don't  know  wnether  I  am  correct  or  not,  but  my 
recollection  is,  that  Mr.  Osgood's  figures  showed  the  number  at  the 
time  of  the  strike. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  can't  give  you  the  total  number  at  the  time 
of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  are  your  figures  of  how  many  union  men  there 
were  in  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  strike  ? 

The  Witness.  At  that  time,  I  only  had  the  records  of  the  then 
established  locals.  I  have  no  record — complete  record — of  the  men 
who  were  being  organized,  because  they  reported  directly  to  the 
international  after  charters  are  issued ;  then  I  am  served  notice  from 
the  international  that  a  local  is  organized.  I  don't  know  it  is  organ- 
ized until  a  report  comes  back  from  the  international,  notifying  me 
officially  that  such  a  local  is  chartered. 
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Mr.  AjjSTiN.  How  many  coal  miners  in  the  State  ? 

The  Witness.  The  last  figures  I  have  for  the 

Mr.  Austin  (interrupting) .  Say  at  the  time  of  the  strike. 

The  Wftnbss.  There  were  less  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  from  all 
reports.  There  perhaps  would  be  I  should  judge,  eleven  or  twelve 
thousand  mine  workers.  The  report  was  11,305,  or  I  think  14,308, 
was  the  previous  report  of  the  mine  inspector  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Austin.  Fourteen  thousand  before  the  strike  ? 

The  Witness.  Before  the  last  report  before  the  strike,  but  they 
dwindled  on  account  of  the  European  wars  there  had  been,  and  yet 
when  we 

Mr.  Austin.  How  many  miners  in  the  State  at  tiiie  time  ib»  strike 
was  ordered — ^howmany,mvouroiHni(m,  were  members  of  the  union!  ' 

The  Witness.  I  think  wn^i  the  strike  started  there  must  have 
been  neariy  between  eleven  and  twrive  thousand— I  think  that  ap- 
proximately, all  with  the  exertion  of  stra^^ing  ones  h^^  and  th^re. 
The  day  of  the  strike  I  had  a  phone  from  Fremont  County,  and  their 
report  was  that  there  was  11  remained  in  the  mines;  El  Paso  County, 
26. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  count  them  union  men  as  soon  as  they  go  out 
on  strike  ? 

The  Witness.  As  soon  as  they  signify  their  willingness.  If  they 
do  not  have  a  card,  then  they  wouM  get  a  card.  Of  course,  there 
might  be  some  among  them  that  came  out  for  the  purpose  of  later 
returning,  and  did  not  like  the  conditions  of  the  strise,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Did  I  understand  that  he  mentioned  the  men  who 
worked  in  the  mines  during  January  1 

Mr.  Austin.  He  didn't  state  the  number? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  were? 

The  Witness.  I  got  a  report,  but  I  dicm't  get  time  to  look  it  over. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Something  over  10,000  in  the  State  ? 

The  Witness.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  got  a  report,  but  I  didn't 
even  look  it  over.     I  don't  know  what  the  totals  are. 

Mr.  Evans.  Can  jou  give  me  an  estimate  of  how  many  miners 
have  left  the  State  since  the  strike — men  that  came  out  on  a  strike  ? 

The  Witness.  I  should  judge  there  must  be  2,500  or  3,000  all  told, 
taking  that  from  what  we  are  paying  now,  strike  benefits,  as  to  what 
qame  out  originally,  etc.;  I  would  arrive  at  that  approximately. 

Mr.  Austin.  They  have  gone  to  work  somewhere  ebe  ? 

The  Witness.  Lots  of  them  gone  away;  a  good  many  of  them, 
I  understand,  went  away  just  as  the  strike  was  being  called. 

Mr.  SuTHEBLAND.  What  you  mean  us  to  understand,  then,  is  that 
the  number  reported  by  your  general  officers  as  representing  the 
number  in  the  organization  in  this  State  would  be  less  than  the 
actual  number  because  a  number  of  th^m  had  been  exonerated? 

The  WrrNESS.  We  had  not  been  exonerated  officially.  They  had 
been  really  entitled  to  exoneration,  but  the  secretaries  of  local 
unions — now,  at  Ludlow,  the  big  tent  colony  down  there,  I  think  it 
was  since  I  came  home  irom  the  national  convention,  or  just  before 
going — ^it  was  quit^  recently — that  I  got  the  first  report  from  them, 
after  writing  them  two  or  tnree  times,  to  say  that  you  must  ask  each 
month  for  exoneration,  that  that  bunch  was  getting  there  without  any 
record  from  the  national,  as  far  as  membership  exoneration  from  dues 
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18  concerned.  The  secretaries  were  negligent  in  their  duties,  owing  to 
their  inexperience  in  the  work. 

Mr.  SuTHBBLAND.  If  they  are  not  exonerated  they  pay  dues  ? 

The  WiTNiss.  They  have  to  pay  dues  on  all  who  are  not  ex- 
onerated. 

Mr.  SuTHBBLAND.  Docs  the  record  in  Indianapolis — ^is  that  kept 
of  those  who  are  paying,  who  are  on  the  rolls,  expected  to  pay  dues  ? 

The  Witness.  The  record  is  made  in  Indianapolis,  according  to 
the  law;  sometimes  I  make  it  here — when  the  report  is  received  ^om 
the  secretary  of  the  local,  and  he  says  ''  Find  inclosed  some  hundred 
dollars  for  tax  on  so  many  members,''  and  he  will  fill  in  another  blank 

"  Kindly  exonerate  for  the  month  of so  man^  ( )  members, 

their  imeness  being  caused  by  reason  of  their  strilce,"  or  sickness,  or 
something  ebe.  Then  that  appHcation — they  are  receipted  for 
their  tax,  but  this  application  for  exoneration  of  dues  is  sent  by  the 
international  secretary  to  me  as  district  secretary  to  approve  of, 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  it  or  not,  as  a  check,  to  show  if  they 
failed  to  pay  me  $126 — if  that  were  the  same  rate — why  didn't  they 

{>ay  the  national  $125  ?    So  the  record  is  not  on  the  national  boo^ 
or  exoneration  unless  asked  for,  and  in  addition  approved  by  me. 

Mi.  Sutherland.  Then  thev  are  not  carried  as  on  the  rolls,  but 
exonerated;  they  are  just  simply  left  oflF. 

The  WrrNESS.  They  are  dropped  oflF  if  they  do  not  come,  just  like 
a  member  does— if  I  am  a  member  of  a  local  union,  and  I  stay  away 
tJiree  months  or  more — three  months  is  the  limit— after  that  time  if  1 
have  never  said  anything  to  the  secretary,  I  am  no  more  a  member — 
automatically,  I  become  a  nonmember.  I  can  not  pay  the  local  for 
anything  past  three  months.  I  must  join  or  be  reinstated,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  entire  body;  if  the  secretary  did  not  do  his  duty, 
except  in  a  new  fiela  like  this,  we  are  easy. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  So  that  really  representing  about  3,000  members 
would  not  be  complete  to  the  extent  to  which  you  testified  1 

The  Witness.  At  least  that. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  with  reference  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  representative  expression  from  certain  fcoal 
miners.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  petition  from  the  Summerset 
mine  in  Gunnison  County  asking  that  an  organizer  be  sent  in  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have,  but  I  oo  not  want  to  divulge  it  at  this  time, 
because  they  will  all  get  fired  to-morrow.  If  the  committee  wants  to 
let  that  g9  imanswered,  I  would  rather  not  answer  it. 

Mr.  CosTiQAN.  We  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  SicKMAN.  Mr.  Doyle,  I  desire  first  to  return  to  yoiir  testimony 
in  reference  to  the  checkweighmen  ma*tters  which  you  testified  to  first. 
As  I  understand  it,  imder  the  established  rules  in  the  northern  fields, 
while  the  contracts  of  the  union  were  in  force  with  the  northern  com- 
pany, the  checkweighman  was  the  representative  of  the  union  at  the 
mine,  with  authority  above  that  of  the  pit  committee;  is  that  right? 

The  Witness.  Let  me  explain  that  a  little.  He  is  selected  by  the 
miners  who  mine  coal  by  the  ton.  The  others,  who  are  members  of 
the  union,  drivers  and  track  layers,  and  so  forth,  do  not  have  any 
voice  in  his  selection,  because  they  do  not  contribute  to  his  pay;  but 
he  is  acting  as  chairman  of  the  pit  committee  there,  when  the  com- 
mittee fails  to  make  some  adjustment  with  the  mine  boss. 
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Mr.  SiGKMAX.  He  is  really  the  man  in  authority,  the  principal  man 
in  authority  for  the  union  men  at  the  mine  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  he  acts  as  chairman  of  that  pit  committee;  if 
the  committee  can  settle  it  in  the  mine  before  coming  out,  why, 
they  do  so. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  As  I  remember  your  testimony,  you  stated  that  at 
the  time  you  had  this  trouble  at  the  Capitol  mine,  you  advised  or 
instructed  the  men  not  to  return  to  work  until  this  particular  pit  boss 
had  been  discharged.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? 

The  Witness.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SiGKMAN.  Who  was  that  pit  boss  1 

The  WriNESS.  Pat  Kelly. 

Mr.  SiGKMAN.  How  long  were  the  men  out  of  the  mine  at  that  time  ? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  catch  what  time  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  SiGKMAN.  At  this  time,  when  they  did  not  return  to  work, 
imtil  thepit  boss  was  discharged ? 

The  Witness.  They  did  not  stop  work  at  all.  They  stood  there 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  in  the  morning.  I  usually  go  to  the  men 
at  quarter  past  seven;  the  men  started  to  hoist  coal  at  7.30,  and 
I  would  ^et  there  about  15  minutes  early  in  order  to  hear  any  com- 
plaints of  a  fellow  that  forgot  to  check  his  car,  or  something  like 
that.  I  went  this  morning  much  earlier — perhaps  half  past  6,  and 
each  time  when  a  man  would  come  there,  why,  I  would  be  there.  I 
would  tell  them,  *  *  We  want  to  have  a  little  talk.  I  have  something  to 
tell  you.''  Then  I  explained  to  them  from  a  little  car  there — a  car  of 
props — that  the  transaction  the  day  before — what  I  had  already 
gone  through,  and  told  them  that  mv  advice  to  them  was  that  they 
would  not  work  under  this  pit  boss — because  he  hadn't  enough  r^ard 
for  their  lives. 

Mr.  SiGKMAN.  Did  the  company  discharge  him  then  ? 

The  Witness.  They  dismi^ed  him  as  pit  boss  and  gave  him  a  job 
tracklaving. 

Mr.  Sickman.  That  mine  ? 

The  Witness.  There  was  no  stoppage  of  work. 

Mr.  Sickman.  They  would  have  stopped  work  if  he  had  not  been 
dismissed? 

The  Witness.  If  they  accepted  my  advice  they  would. 

Mr.  Sickman.  The  same  would  have  been  true  at  the  Vulcan  mine, 
when  you  had  the  trouble  with  the  company  weighman  there,  and  he 
would  not  agree  to  put  on  your  weights  ? 

The  Witness.  Not  my  weights;  the  scale  weights. 

Mr.  Sickman.  The  weights  that  you  said  were  the  correct  weights  ! 

The  Witness.  Accurate  weiglits. 

Mr.  Sickman.  These  men  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  work 
that  afternoon  ? 

The  Witness.  Not  that  afternoon;  you  see  they  were  in  the  mine; 
the  next  morning  they  would  have  been  told  what  the  thing  was. 

Mr.  Sickman.   i  ou  would  have  advised  them  not  to  have  worked  ! 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  that  would  be  right  in  advisii^  them, 
unless  they  were  going  to  get  this  scale,  if  we  differed  with  your  scales. 
I  had  no  contention  about  the  scales,  but  it  was  about  putting  down 
what  they  registered,  but  if  the  company  maintained  that  it  would  be 
done  right,  of  course  there  is  always  an  allowance  for  that,  when  the 
limit  will  be  reached,  before  any  stoppage  is  had,  but  in  case  of  Ufe 
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and  limb  I  will  at  all  times,  irrespective  of  anything  else,  advise  the 
men  to  protect  themselves;  regaraless  of  the  dollars  or  pomids  of  coal, 
or  anytning  dse.     I  think,  of  course,  that  is  a  natural  right. 

Q.  Suppose,  Mr.  Doyle,  in  that  conversation  that  the  superinten- 
dent haa  msisted  that  those  scales  were  right  and  that  the  weight 
of  the  company  weighman  should  be  the  weight  that  was  used,  and 
that  the  men  must  obey,  you  would  have  still  called  them  out,  I 
suppose? — A.  I  would  have  agreed  with  them  that  the  scales  were 
right 

Q.  You  are  quibbling  now;  if  the  superintendent  had  insisted  that 
the  weights  of  the  conrpany  weighman  were  true  and  correct,  you 
would  still  have  called  the  men  out  ty— A.  I  certainly  would  have  told 
them  that  the  weigh  boss  was  robbing  them  and  the  superintendent 
was  encoiiraging  him,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  they  would 
have  come  out  and  they  would  have  had  my  thanks. 

Q.  That  was  in  1907? — ^A.  Yes;  I  should  judge  about  September, 
1907. 

Q.  And  the  1906  contract  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  was  in  existence  ?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Yoiir  contract  provides,  does  it  not,  that  the  men  should  not 
suspend  work  until  these  matters  had  been  first  referred  to  the 
superintendent  and  to  the  pit  committee,  and  if  they  could  not  agree 
then  to  the  district  officers  and  the  officers  of  the  company,  and  if 
they  could  not  agree  then  to  the  higher  officers  ? — ^A.  That  is  true  if 
it  is  a  question  of  dispute  under  the  contract,  but  a  question  of  the 
scale  bein^  tested  and  the  superintendent  being  satisfied  that  the 
scale  was  right 

Q.  Your  contract  provides  for  an  adjustment,  does  it  not,  whether 

it  be  a  violation  of  the  contract A.  I  think  the  contract  plainly 

states  that  all  questions  of  dispute  arising  under  the  contract ;  but  I 
don't  think  there  would  be  any  dispute  if  the  scale  registered  a  false 
weight. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  question  of  the  veracity — a  question  of  eyesight 
between  you  and  the  company  weighman? — ^A.  No;  it  would  be  a 
question  of  his  eyesight  ana  mine.  A  car  standing  on  the  scales,  you 
know  yourself,  Mr.  Sickman 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  idea  if  there  are  any  differences  that  arise  that 
are  not  covered  by  the  contract,  that  the  men  could  strike? — ^A.  No; 
I  do  not  favor  a  strike  unless  it  comes  a  show-down  where  there  is 
some  deliberate  attempt  to  do  the  men  an  injury  and  it  is  right  there 
plain  and  they  can  all  see  it,  as  it  is  in  the  case  that  you  have  illus- 
trated  

Q.  Well,  let's  get  back  for  a  moment;  there  was  a  serious  question 
in  this  particular  mine  that  you  have  been  speaking  about  as  to 
whether  the  mine  foreman  was  competent  or  not. — ^A.  Well,  there 
was  a  question  as  to  just  what  he  knew  about  the  mine — but  there 
was  another  question  about  the  stand  he  took  jeopardizing  the  lives 
of  those  men.  You  see  it  was  just  after  the  Cherry  disaster — ^the 
Cherry  disaster  had  happened  the  November  before 

Q.  Let's  confine  ourselves  to  the  northern  field. 
^  Mr.  CosTiOAN.  I  think  the  witness  ought  to  be  entitled  to  make 
his  explanation. 

Chairman  FosTEB.  He  may  proceed. 
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The  Witness.  If  he  doesn't  want  to  go  into  that — everybody 
knows  it  anyhow. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  think  that  is  pertinent. 

The  Witness.  I  told  the  superintendent — I  didn't  make  that  re- 
mark at  the  top,  but  I  spoke  to  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  that  in 
the  Gierry  disaster  my  understanding  was  that  the  men  were  on  the 
bottom  oi  the  mine  and  were  told  by  the  foreman  to  go  back,  that 
there  was  just  a  Uttle  fire  in  the  air  shaft,  and  that  they  would  be  all 
right,  and  it  would  be  put  out  soon.  I  referred  to  that  in  telling  the 
superintendent,  and  the  next  morning,  in  telling  the  men,  as  I  ex- 

Elained  here,  that  this  happened  because  of  alack  of  circuUtion, 
ecause  the  stoppage  was  caused  by  the  blocking  of  the  air  shaft 
and  the  gas  bacKmg  out  in  the  entries — no  draft,  the  air  being  still 
there,  there  would  be  an  explosion,  and  as  I  told  them,  I  was  stating 
this  to  show  that  it  was  a  case  of  life  and  death  to  the  men,  and  that 
we  did  not  desire  to  have  any  repetition  of  the  Cherry  disaster — that 
is  when  I  referred  to  Cherry. 

Q.  Now,  I  understand  that  you  finally  insisted  that  the  mine  fore- 
man be  discharged  or  the  men  would  strike,  and  he  was  discharged; 
you  pose  as  a  mine  expert  to  know  more  about  this  matter  than  the 
mine  foreman? — A.  No,  I  did  not  pose  as  a  mining  expert,  but  I 
have  seen  enough  men  hurt  in  the  mines  in  my  few  years — I  have 
seen  men  hurt— enough  to  know  that  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  protect  life  and  limb,  and  if  a  commodity  isn't  worth  enough 
to  protect  life  and  limb  in  the  production  of  it,  society  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  ask  that  life  be  given  for  the  production  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  in  that  same  connection,  Mr.  Doyle,  it  was  testified  at  the 
legislative  investigation,  as  I  suppose  you  mow,  by  Mr.  Brooks,  the 
owner  of  the  Brooks-Harrison  Fuel  Co.,  that  he  had  been  damaged 
because  in  the  violation  of  this  particular  clause  of  the  contract  of  1908, 
some  $10,000,  as  he  estimated  it,  by  the  men  violating  this  agree- 
ment and  going  oflF  on  strikes  for  days  at  a  time,  and  at  that  time  Mr. 
LawBon  testifi^  that  some  of  these  men  had  been  fined;  and  it  is  true, 
is  it  not,  that  the  fine  proposition  to  which  you  have  testified,  during 
your  direct  examination,  and  which  you  suggest  as  the  best  means 
of  enforcing  these  contracts,  was  in  force  in  northern  Colorado  in  all 
these  contracts  of  1906  and  1908?— A.  Well,  now  as  to  this  practice, 
personally  I  have  no  knowledge,  because  I  live  in  Lafayette-- — 

Q.  The  fine  proposition  was  enforced  under  these  contracts? — 
A.  The  contract  was  enforced;  any  contract  that  existed  was  en- 
forced up  to  the  expiration  of  March  31,  1910,  but  the  particular 
case,  Mr.  Sickman,  that  you  want  to  know  about  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about,  I  was  livine  in  Lafavette. 

Q.  Mr.  Brooks  testified  that  he  nad  suffered  the  damage  of  $10,000, 
and  Mr.  Lawson  confessed  that  he  had  been  damaged,  and  that  these 
men  had  quit  work,  and  that  they  had  gone  out,  and  that  they  had 
been  fined.  I  wish  you  would  tell  these  gentlemen  how  Mr.  Brooks 
is  going  to  get  his  $10,000  from  the  union. — A.  In  answer  to  that  I 
may  say  that  if  I  had  to  get  $10,000  or  any  other  sum  that  they  claim 
that  they  have  lost,  I  would  be  put  in  a  pecuUar  position.  I  don't 
know  how  he  testified  to  that,  I  didn't  hear  him  say  that.  He  has 
testified  that  there  is  no  strike  on,  and  I  am  payinjg  strike  benefits,  so 
I  Imow  there  must  be  a  strike  on.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  these  things. 
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Q.  I  am  giving  Brooks's  case  as  a  concrete  case.  Assuming  he  has 
suffered  that  damage,  you  are  not  responsible,  arc  you? — ^A.  No; 
certainly  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  settle  any  case  of  damages  of  an  operator  who  had 
been  injured  by  the  faults  of  your  local  unions  in  this  respect  ? — ^A.  I 
have  never  been  in  the  office  when  a  case  would  be  appealed  to  me, 
nor  since  the  strike  has  there  ever  been  any  case  appealed  to  me  in 
the  independent  mines  operating,  because  it  is  not  within  the  duty 
of  the  secretary  to  attend  to  these  matters.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  case  coming  up  where  anyone  has  suffered  a  loss. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  go  into  the  matter  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
union,  to  establish  one  point.  Mr.  Doyle,  your  weapon  of  offense 
and  defense  is  the  strike,  is  it  not  ? — A.  The  strike  is  the  last  resort 
when  everything  else  fails. 

Q.  That  is  your  final  and  effective  weapon,  isn't  it  ? — A.  Yes;  when 
everything  fails — that  is  what  we  have  to  resort  to. 

Q.  If  you  were  an  incorporated  body  and  were  financially  responsi- 
ble, and  you  were  to  call  a  strike,  or  if  any  of  your  men  were  to  go  on 
a  strike,  in  contravention  of  the  terms  of  this  contract,  what  would 
be  the  financial  responsibihty  ? — ^A.  That  would  all  depend  upon  the 
method  of  incorporating  and  the  agreements  made. 

Q.  Assuming  that  you  were  equally  responsible  with  the  opera^ 

tors ^A.  If  we  were  equally  responsible  with  them  we  would  not 

have  the  kind  of  incorporation  that  someone  has  suggested 

Q.  When  I  refer  to  you  as  an  incorporated  body  Imean  you  would 
have  a  financially  responsible  body. — ^A.  You  mean  to  transform  the 
present  form  of  labor  association  mto  an  incorporation  which  would 
contract  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  and  would  furnish  the  mate- 
rial and  help  to  do  it  with,  is  that  it  ? 

Q.  You  are  an  organization  engaged  in  attempting,  by  the  collec- 
tive sale  of  your  labor,  to  obtain  the  best  price  and  the  best  working 
conditions  that  you  can  obtain,  aren't  you? — ^A.  Yes;  and  better 
the  conditions  and  raise  the  standard  of  uving. 

S.  But  you  are  attempting  to  do  it  by  the  sale  of  your  labor  ? — A. 
ective  sale 

Q.  Now,  if  you  were  to  form  a  corporation  that  would  seU  the  labor 
of  its  members  collectively  and  become  financially  responsible,  and 
you  were  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  deUver  that  labor  upon  certain 
terms  and  conditions,  and  you  were  to  default  in  the  performance  of 
that  contract  by  calling  a  strike,  or  if  some  of  your  members  in  con- 
travention of  the  contract  should  go  on  a  strike,  you  would  be  finan- 
cially resnonsiblCf  wouldn't  you?— A.  To  accomplish  that  you  would 
have  to  change  the  form  altogether. 

Q.  Answer  my  question.     You  can  answer  that. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  witness  is  trying  to  explain. 

A.  (Continuing.)  In  the  organization  that  you  have  in  mind  you 
would  have  to  change  the  term  *^ member"  to  the  term  ^*  employee." 
We  would  be  going  on,  as  I  understand  Mr.  Osgood  and  Mr.  Welbom 
testified,  about  competing  unions.  My  idea  was  that  he  had  in  mind 
a  form  of  an  organization  which  would  go  to  work  and  figure  out  what 
they  could  do  a  particular  piece  of  dead  work  and  yaroage,  etc.,  for, 
and,  then,  as  the  corporation,  would  bid  to  the  companies  to  do  that 
work  for  a  certain  amount,  and  your  idea  would  oe  that  the  men 
should  incorporate 
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Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  would  be  a  diflferent  matter  altogether.  That  is 
a  question  of  going  into  the  contracting  business  and  haying  con- 
tractual relations,  tne  same  as  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  etc., 
and  the  employees  would  be  the  employees  of  the  labor  corporation, 
working  for  that  corporation  and  not  for  the  coal  companies. 

Q.  I  can  go  to  a  labor  agency,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Denver,  and  I  can  say  to  them  I  will  need  a  hun- 
dred men  of  a  certain  kind,  imder  certain  terms  and  conditions.  Will 
you  contract  to  keep  me  supplied  with  that  number  of  men  of  certain 
qualifications,  under  certain  terms  and  conditions,  for  a  period  of  on© 
year?  And  I  can  make  a  valid  contract  which  would  be  enforce- 
able.— ^A.  I  know  of  no  way  that  we  could  incorporate  and  exist  as  a 
labor  oi^anization.  My  conception  is  that  we  would  have  to  change 
and^  aboush  the  labor  organization  and  establish  business  firms  for  the 
business  of  being  contractors  in  that  particular  line  of  work. 

Q.  The  point  I  am  tryii^  to  make  is  that  the  reason  you  people 
refuse  to  mcorporate  is  because  the  minute  you  incorporate  you 
become  responsible  for  the  damage  that  might  be  put  upon  the  opera- 
tor by  strikes;  isn't  that  true? — A.  If  we  incorporate  and  put  up  a 
bond,  we  become  responsible  for  the  errors  of  your  employees. 

(J.  You  know,  don't  you,  that  there  are  a  number  of  incorporated 
unions  that  are  financially  responsible  ? — ^A.  I  have  heard  that  there 
is  one.    Whether  it  is  in  Germany  or  this  oountrjr 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  typographical  union  is  incorporated 
and  financiauy  responsible? — A.  I  don't Imow  that.  I  did  not  know 
that.  We  have  always  presumed  that  it  was  unincorporated,  but  if 
it  is  incorporated  it  is  new  to  me.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  look 
inta  that. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  another  effect  of  your  contract  that  I  wanted  to 
discuss  with  vou — ^you  seem  to  be  pretty^  well  posted  on  these  thii^^ — 
and  that  is  tne  fact  that  the  contract  with  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  was  that  the  moment  a  man  entered  into  the  employ  of  that 
company  he  was,  with  or  without  his  consent,  requirea  to  pay  and 
the  company  was  required  to  deduct  and  pay  to  you  his  initiation 
fees,  his  dues,  and  the  fines  that  might  be  levied  and  assessed  against 
tina  bv  your  organization;  therefore,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Dojrle,  is  it  not, 
that  that  man  had  no  free  will  in  joining  your  ogranization,  but  was 
compelled  to  purchase  a  job  with  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  by 
becoming  a  member  of  jovlt  union.  Is  that  true  ? — ^A.  That  might 
be  the  way  you  look  at  it,  but  it  isn't  the  way  I  look  at  it.  It  is 
true  that  when  he  went  to  work  for  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
that  he  must  join  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  That  is 
true.  That  is  what  we  believe  to  be  correct,  right,  and  just.  The 
old  saying  that  a  man  shall  have  the  right  to  work  where  he  pleases, 
for  whom  he  pleases,  and  for  what  he  pleases  isn't  true  only  upon  the 
surface.  If  it  were  true,  I  could  go  to  vou  now  and  say  I  want  to 
work  for  you  as  your  book  carrier.  I  nave  no  right  to  say  that  I 
want  to  work  for  you.  I  may  have  a  right  to  consent  to  work  for 
you,  but  I  have  no  right  to  work  for  anyone  who  does  not  want  me 
to  work  for  him.  Neither  have  I  the  right  to  work  for  what  I  want 
imless  you  are  willing  to  give  it  to  me.  Now,  when  you  come  down 
to  the  question  of  a  man  securing  a  job  in  a  mine,  it  is  along  the  same 
line.  Before  he  arrived  the  men  in  that  mine  formed  a  contract 
with  the  operators  of  that  particular  mine.    In  negotiating  that 
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contract  they  have  bettered  conditions,  made  life  safer,  prolonged 
Ufe,  gotten  better  opportunities  for  the  children,  better  education 
to  make  them  better  men,  have  gotten  better  wages,  and  all  of  these 
thin^  have  been  accomplished  bj  those  who  have  worked  in  there 
previously  to  the  time  ol  the  commg  of  this  new  employee.  Now  he 
comes  and  seeks  a  job  and  he  gets  the  benefit  of  all  oi  these  conditions 
in  that  particular  industry,  and  your  suggestion  is  that  he  should 
get  those  benefits  witJiout  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
condition.  My  idea  is  that  he  must  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  just  as  a  man  must  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Government,  whether  it  be  city.  State,  or  county. 

Q.  Has  any  other  labor  union  that  you  know  of  the  check  oflF  ? — 
A.  1  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  one  ? — ^A.  I  can  not  recall. 

Q.  Isn't  the  piirpose  of  the  check  oflF,  Mr.  Doyle,  to  establish  in 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  a  monopoly  on  mine  labor  ? — 
A.  Well,  you  may  put  it  that  way,  if  you  wish,  out  my  idea  of  the. 
check  off  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  instruments,  one  of  the  elements 
that  enters  into  this  collective  bargaining  between  the  association 
of  labor  and  the  employer^  and  that  it  furthers  the  interests  of  labor 
in  general.  I  believe  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  employer  because, 
through  the  check  off  a  man  is  disciplined  and  he  must  be  eovemed 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down.  We  have  a  fima,  for  in- 
stance, a  widow's  and  orphan's  fund,  and  a  portion  of  that  check  off 
goes  to  the  establishment  of  that  fund.  The  check  off  as  taken  by 
the  company  and  given  to  the  secretary  does  not  always  go  to  the 
union — some  of  it  goes  to  that  fimd. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  delightful  illustration,  but  the  practical  result 
of  the  check-off  S3r8tem,  Mr.  Doyle,  is  first  that  it  is  a  customary, 
arbitrary  method  of  enforcing  membership  in  your  organization; 
second,  that  it  creates  and  is  intended  to  create  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  coal-mining  labor  in  the  United  States;  isn't  that  true  ? — ^A.  I  oon  t 
think  it  is.  1  think  it  is  siinply  the  outgrowth  of  the  progress  of 
modem  industry  and  that  it  is  tne  one  necessary  thing  to  carry  the 
work  on  and  to  progress. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  if  you  didn't  have  the  check-off 
you  could  enforce  these  men  to  become  members  of  your  organiza- 
tion, do  you  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Sickman,  I  worked  when  there  was  no  check- 
off and  every  man  in  the  mine  was  compelled  to  belong  to  the  or- 
ganization. 

Q.  I  remember,  Mr.  Doyle,  before  the  check-off  was  put  into  effect, 
that  there  were  only  five  active  members  of  the  Louisville  union. — 
A.  Maybe  the  reason  of  that  was  that  they  didn't  own  their  own 
homes  and  could  not  afford  to  be  active. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  Louisville  an  absolutely  independent  town? — A. 
Most  of  the  people  own  their  own  homes  there,  out  there  are  quite 
a  number  owned  by  people  very  closely  associated  with  officers  and 
employees  of  the  coal  company. 

Q.  Well,  the  principal  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  the^  various 
things  that  you  nave  relied  on  to  force  your  men  to  comply  with  their 
contracts,  were  in  the  contract  in  force  in  the  northern  neld,  in  the 
contract  in  force  in  1906  and  1908;  that  is  true,  isn't  it?— A.  JBoth  of 
these  contracts  were  in  force  until  March  31,  1910. 
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Q.  There  is  a  question  or  two  I  want  to  clear  up  on  this  question  of 
the  causes  of  the  northern  strike,  Mr.  Doyle.  You  testified  that  the 
demands  of  the  union  at  that  time  were  for  5.55  per  cent  on  day  wage, 
an  increase  of  some  cents  per  ton  on  tonnage  rates.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Doyle,  under  the  1908  contract,  there  were  two 
bases  of  scales  in  that  northern  field,  were  there  not,  what  is  known 
as  the  Lafayette  scale  and  that  which  is  known  as  the  Louisville 
scale? — A.   les. 

Q.  The  Lafayette  scale  was  lower  than  the^Louisville  scale,  because 
the  Lafayette  scale  related  to  steam  coal  and  the  Louisville  scale  to 
domestic  coal? — A.  I  don't  know  the  reason.  You  say  steam  and 
domestic  coal;  but  it  is  true  that  that  differential  existed.  I  had  no 
intention  of  skipping  it  at  all — I  am  glad  you  mentioned  it. 

Q.  When  you  made  your  demand  for  this  increase,  that  demand 
also  included  that  the  basis  of  both  the  Lafayette  and  Louisville 
districts  be  the  Louisville  basis,  and  that  your  increase  was  to  be 
edded  to  that;  isn't  that  true?— A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Doyle,  that  if  that  advance  had  been  granted, 
based  on  the  Lafayette  scale,  it  would  have  meant  in  some  instances 
as  high  an  increase  as  30  or  40  per  cent  over  the  then  existing  Lafay- 
ette scale?— A.  I  think  not— it  would  not  be  that  great 

Q.  How  great  would  it  be  ? — A.  Let  me  go  back  tS  that  particular 
thing  now.  I  am  glad  you  brought  it  to  my  attention,  oecause  I 
had  no  intention  oi  passing  it  by.  There  existed,  as  I  said,  this 
differential.  I  explained  a  while  ago  to  this  gentleman  here  about 
the  Illinois  demand,  that  a  demand  based  on  a  district  was  not 
handed  up  to  the  national  unless  there  was  something  in  it  that  the 
district  could  not  adjust  at  home.  On  that  demand,  there  was  a 
demand  for  what  we  call  a  uniform  scale— and  that  is  that  the  ton- 
nage rate  should  be  made  the  same  in  the  different  mines  throiighout 
the  district;  there  are  3  miles  distance  between  the  town  of  Louis- 
ville and  the  town  of  Lafayette.  There  are  two  mines  in  Lafayette 
that  were  paying  36^,  one  paving  34|,  and  the  balance  of  them  pay- 
ing 39i  cents  per  ton  for  machine  coal;  our  claim  was  that  the  Louis- 
Tifle  mine  that  had  in  force  the  39J-cent  rate  as  weU  as  the  newly 
opened  mine  in  recent  years  in  Lafayette  that  had  in  force  the  39^- 
tjent  rate — that  our  demand  should  oe  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Louisville  scale,  and  this  meant  that  thev  had  from  3  to  5  cents  less 
per  ton — that  it  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Louisville  scale, 
and  then  the  increase  should  apply  to  that.  We  believed  that  this 
uniform  scale  should  be  made.  I  admit  that  that  was  the  demand 
in  there,  and  I  had  no  intention  of  overlooking  it. 

Q.  It  made  a  very  substantial  increase  to  a  large  number  of  mines?  — 
A.  Three  mines,  or  four  mines,  possibly — I  don't  know  whether  the 
one  at  Gorham  and  Mitchell— well,  there  were  three,  anyhow. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  the  strike  was  called,  Mr.  Doyle,  the  relations 
prior  to  the  time  the  strike  was  called— the  relations  existing  between 
employer  and  employee  were  very  friendly? — A.  So  far  as  I  know 
they  got  along  nicely. 

Q.  Between  Mr.  Blood  and  Mr.  Struby  and  the  union  leaders  ?— 
A.  personally  I  never  knew  Mr.  Blood  until  he  got  me  before  Whit- 
ford. 
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Q.  You  had  a  complete  organization.  How  was  it  then,  Mr.  Doyle, 
that  there  was  no  referendum  vote  taken  of  your  members  in  that 
district  to  call  that  strike  ? — A.  The  northern  strike  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  there  was  a  vote  taken  or  a  proposition  sent 
out  by  the  district — that  is,  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  the  local 
imion. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  time  and  time  again  that  there  was  no 
vote. — A.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  was.  I  know  there  was 
no  ballots  cast,  but  I  think  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  local 
union  meeting.  There  was  a  very  lai^e  meeting  that  night,  and  it 
was  right  before  I  went  away.     I  went  away  on  the  fourth. 

Q.  If  I  imderstand  the  referendum  vote,  it  means  that  it  is  a 
secret  ballot,  where  each  man  gets  a  vote  for  his  preference? — A. 
Well,  it  is  not  always  a  secret  ballot ;  sometimes  they  vote  in  meeting. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  been  told — at  least  I  have — that  had  there 
been  a  referendimi  secret  vote  taken  of  the  men  working  in  the  mines 
at  that  time  that  there  would  not  have  been  a  strike? — A.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  sav  about  that.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  just 
what  state  of  mind  the  others  were  in,  but  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
there  would  be  a  strike  unless  the  imiform  scale  was  granted. 

Q.  I  have  always  heard  it  said  that  it  was  your  opinion  and  Mr. 
Lawson^s  opinion  that  a  strike  should  not  have  been  called  at  that 
time  in  the  northern  field  ? — A.  That  is  a  matter  of  individual  opin- 
ion, I  think. 

Q.  Haven't  you  expressed  that  opinion  ? — A.  I  have  said  at  differ- 
ent times  that  there  were'  different  methods  that  I  would  have 
followed,  and  I  would  have  attempted  to  get  the  people  in  conference, 
because  I  believe  where  there  is  a  conference  there  will  be  a  settle- 
ment, because  I  think  the  operators  are  human  and  subject  to  reason 
if  you  can  get  them,  and  I  know  that  we  are  subject  to  reason,  on 
the  other  hand.  If  we  are  asking  something  that  we  don't  know 
anything  about  and  that  they  can  not  grant,  we  are  subject  to  reason. 
I  nave  said  I  would  have  used  some  other  method  before  I  would 
have  called  the  strike. 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  opinion,  and  haven't  you  expressed  it  as  your 
opinion,  and  haven't  you  heard  Mr.  Lawson  express  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  calhng  of  that  strike  was  a  mistake — that  there  should  have 
been  no  increased  demand  in  Colorado  imder  conditions  as  they 
existed  at  that  time? — A.  No;  Mr.  Sickman,  I  have  never  heard  Mr. 
Lawson  say  that,  nor  have  I  ever  said  it.  I  have — you  know,  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  workmen  about  the  uni- 
form scale,  and  I  rememoer  distinctly  arguing,  while  we  were  going 
to  work,  and  insisting  that  the  uniform  scale  ought  to  be  in  effect. 

Q.  You  have  heard  President  White  say,  haven't  you,  that  he 
thought  that  that  strike  never  ought  to  have  been  called  in  the 
northern  Colorado  field,  haven't  you  ? — A.  No;  I  think  he  said  it  was 
one  of  the  strikes  that  he  inherited. 

Q.  And  that  it  never  should  have  been  called  ? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber him  saying  that — if  he  did  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  strike  was  called  because  Mr.  I^ewis, 
your  president,  insisted  upon  this  imiform  scale  all  over  the  United 
States,  wasn't  it;  it  was  m  opposition  to  local  conditions? — A.  No. 
The  uniform  scale  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  ever  since  I  have  been 
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in  the  field — I  have  heard  about  it — and  I  didn't  think  that  it  was  all 
right — I  had  heard  it  talked  of  and  discussed. 

Q.  You  never  worked  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  ? — A.  No, 
not  imless  it  was  indirectly — I  did  not  know  of  it. 

Q.  It  was  not  operating  anv  of  these  mines  in  the  northern  field  in 
1910  when  that  strike  was  called  ? — A.  No,  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  was  operating  them. 

Q.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  had  been  operating  elsewhere  in 
the  State  on  open  shop  ? — A.  They  had  been  operating  elsewhere  on 
what  they  termed  open  shop. 

Q.  They  had  not  signed  up  with  the  union? — A.  No;  there  is  not 
any  such  "thing  in  my  opinion  as  an  open  shop. 

Q.  WeU,  the  so-called  open  shop? — A.  Well,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  don't  agree  witn  that  term. 

Q.  And  the  conditions  so  far  as  the  operation  of  these  mines  in 
Boulder  County  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  at  the  present  time, 
are  practically  normal,  are  they  not  ? — A.  Well,  the  only  way  I  have 
of  having  any  information  concerning  these  mines  is  what  I  may  see 
or  hear,  information  from  men  who  have  been  coming  out  at  various 
times,  and  I  think  they  are  in  worse  condition  now  than  they  ever 
were. 

Q.  They  were  in  bad  condition  when  the  strike  was  called  ? — ^A.  I 
don't  knoV  as  they  were  in  extra  bad  condition — I  mean  that  they 
have  become  dilapidated.  I  understand  not  lon^  ago  a  fellow  was 
looking  at  a  mine — talking  about  leasing  it,  and  he  would  not  have 
anythmg  to  do  with  it  after  looking  at  the  inside. 

Q.  miat  mine  was  that  ? — A.  The  C^itennial. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  Rocky  Moimtain  property  ?^A.  No 

Q.  That  property  was  owned  bv  the  American  Fuel  Co.  when  it  had 
a  contract  with  the  union  ? — A.  No,  the  American  Fuel  Co.  attempted 
to  operate  it 

Q.  They  operated  that  as  a  union  mine? — A.  That  was  operated 
before  the  American  came  to  it,  for  a  long  while. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  the  final  operation  of  that  mine  was  not  under  union 
conditions  ? — A.  The  Centennial  mine  was  operated  under  union  con- 
ditions up  to  March  31,  1910,  and  then  it  was  operated  under  non- 
union conditions  up  to  March  4,  1912,  and  operated  again  under  non- 
union conditions  aiter  that  from  about  Aprd  up  untu  this  fall  some 
time,  so  there  was  tit  for  tat  about  unionism  there. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Doyle,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  on  general 
lines  and  then  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  specific  matters.  Do  you 
believe  it  is  possible  in  an  industrial  conflict  to  have  a  strike  without 
violence  ? — A.  You  bet  you.  I  think  violence  tends  to  lose  a  strike. 
I  think  that  violence  is  the  worst  enemy  of  organized  labor  and  the 
worst  enemy  of  society. 

Q.  You  tnink  a  strike  can  be  won  without  violence  ? — ^A.  You  bet 

Q.  Why  did  you  advise  these  men  in  Boulder  County  to  violate  a 
law  that  IS  on  our  statute  books  and  has  been  upon  our  statute  books 
in  this  State — I  refer  to  the  picket  law  ?— A.  1  was  raised  with  the 
understanding  that  this  country  was  a  free  countrv,  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  press,  and  I  have  never  yet  maae  up  my  mind 
to  refuse  to  talk  or  converse  peaceably,  law  abidingly,  ynth  any 
American  citizen  or  any  other  person  who  is  willing  to  talk  to  me  on 
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any  peaceful  subject  or  talk  of  the  day,  and  if  a  law  says  that  I  shall 
f oneit  that  right  that  the  Constitution  of  this  Nation  nas  given  me, 
and  if  a  law  is  passed  which  says  I  must  give  up  what  I  consider  to 
be  my  rights,  1  prefer  to  violate  that  law  rather  than  give  up  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  press. 

Q.  You  believe  then  that  the  observance  of  the  laws  placed  upon 
our  statute  books  should  be  a  matter  of  personal  mterpretation  by 
every  individual  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  said  that,  didn't  you  ? — A.  I  did  not;  you  said  it. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Is  it  unusual  for  both  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals to  test  the  laws,  so  as  to  make  a  test  case  of  it  and  take  it 
to  a  superior  court  ? 

The  Witness.  I  was  going  to  tell  the  gentleman — ^if  an  individual 
is  wiUing  to  sacrifice  his  liberty,  if  necessary,  on  the  charge  of  having 
violated  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  offering  that  as  a  test  case,  and  is 
perfectly  wilUng  to  accept  the  consequences — if  he  is  wrong  in  his 
judgment  or  the  advice  ol  his  counsel,  he  ought  to  have  the  right  to  go 
with  that  matter  to  the  highest  court. 

Q.  When  you  began  picketing  you  held  meetings  at  Louisville  and 
Lafayette  and  you  got  up  and  made  a  speech,  pwticularly  at  Louis- 
ville, in  which  you  told  these  men,  many  of  whom  are  ignorant  for- 
eigners, that  they  should  go  out  and  picket,  and  didn't  you  say  to 
them  that  if  they  were  interfered  with  or  denied  the  right  to  picket 
that  they  should  take  their  guns  with  them  and  insist  upon  that 
r^ht? — A.  No,  sir;  I  told  the  men  up  there  that  they  had  a  right  to 
picket — that  I  was  advised  by  coxmsel  to  tell  them  to  go  out  and  tell 
them  to  picket,  and  I  personally  was  going  to  picket,  but  to  be  law 
abiding,  to  make  no  demonstration,  to  have  no  violence,  and  be  sure 
that  the  character  of  their  language  was  such  that  it  would  be  a  credit 
to  them  before  any  court  in  tms  country. 

Q.  Those  were  your  instructions  from  the  officers  at  Indianapolis  ? — 

Q.  Was  that  framed  up  in  Denver  ? — A.  You  mean  framed  up  by 
the  international  officers  f 

^  Q.  By  the  local  officers. — A.  My  personal  idea  is  that  that  was 
right,  and  I  talked  with  counsel  and  mentioned  the  matter  and 
explained  what  I  intended  to  do,  and  was  advised  that  I  was  on  the 
rignt  road  and  to  go  ahead  and  to  tell  them  that  they  were  backed 
up  by  counsel,  and  he  considered  that  the  right  course. 

^  Q.  Picketing  began,  didn't  it,  as  per  your  instructions,  and  con- 
tinued until  Gov.  Arnmons  intervened  and  asked  vou  to  stop,  and 
you  stopped  it  for  a  few  days,  didn't  you  ? — A.  I  told  Sheriff  Bunter. 
when  he  returned  from  visiting  Gov.  Ammons,  where  he  said  he  haa 
been,  and  he  told  me  he  was  gomg  to  stop  picketing.  I  told  him  that 
we  were  not  going  to  stop  picketmg  and  he  said  it  was  the  governor's 
instructions,  and  I  told  him  that  we  were  not  going  to  stop  it  because 
we  had  a  right  to  do  it  if  it  was  peaceful,  and  to  nave  no  boisterous 
language,  and  that  the  men  were  going  to  picket  and  continue  to 
picKct. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Were  you  advised  by  counsel  to  test  the  picket  law  ? — A.  Yes;  I 
talked  with  him  about  it  and  I  told  him  how  I  was  going  to  instruct 
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the  men,  and  he  said,  that  is  right;  and  you  can  tell  them  that  Hawkins 
has  told  you  that. 

Q.  Was  that  Horace  N.  Hawkins  1 — ^A.  Yes.     He  was  talking  to  us 
and  told  us  to  go  through  with  this  law. 

(At  this  point  the  meeting  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Friday,  March  6,  1914.) 


Denver,  Colo.,  March  6, 1914. 

The  committee  convened  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  9.15  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the  capitol  building. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Doyle  was  resumed. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Sickman: 

Q.  When  we  closed  last  night  we  were  discussing  matters  of  picket- 
ing. At  the  time  that  the  movement  was  initiated  and  while  it  was 
bemg  carried  out — you  know  do  you  not,  that  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  attornejr  general  of  Colorado  to  pass  on  that  law  and  that  Mr. 
Hawkins  submitted  briefs  endeavoring  to  convince  him  of  the  invalid- 
ity of  the  law — you  remember  that,  don't  you? — A.  You  speak  as 
though  picketing  was  inaugurated  at  a  certain  time  or  about  the  time 
of  the  testing  of  the  law.  ricketing  was  continued  from  the  time  when 
the  strike  started,  but  at  this  particular  time  the  sheriff,  acting  on  the 
advice  which  he  said  came  from  the  governor  and  Attorney  General 
Farrar,  and  District  Attorney  Carlson,  of  Boulder — he  said  that  he  was 
going  to  stop  the  picketing.  Acting  under  their  advice  we  informed 
nim  that  we  would  not  recognize  that  law,  and  tested  the  case.  Now, 
Attornev  General  Farrar  in  conversation  with  me  said  he  didn't  so 
advise  that  the  law — ^he  said  it  would  all  depend  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  cases,  and  he  was  not  wiUing  to  place  himself  m  the 
position  of  giving  his  opinion  on  it  until  it  came  down  to  a  question 
of  testing  it  before  the  court. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  tell  this  committee  that  there  was  picketing 
at  Hecla  Crossing  during  any  of  the  time  of  these  occurrences  which 
we  are  discussing,  for  a  year  or  more? — A.  Yes;  I  may  say  that  there 
was  picketing  in  the  northern  Colorado  coal  field,  not  at  Hecla,  but 
at  different  places  previous  to  this  time. 

Q.  If  there  was  we  could  not  observe  it. — ^A.  Well,  I  might  state 
for  the  information  of  the  committee  that  I  personally  delegated  men 
to  picket  before  I  became  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  district  in 
Lafayette. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  this  as  a  test  case,  Mr.  Doyle.  Don't  you 
know  that  for  some  six  or  seven  years — six  or  seven  years  ago  a  case 
was  tried  in  the  city  and  county  of  Denver  and  was  appealed  to  the 
supreme  court  of  this  State,  based  on  the  present  statute  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  present  statute,  and  that  the  labor  organizations  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Denver,  or  the  State  of  Colorado,  I  don't  know 
which,  objectea  to  that  statute,  and  that  the  case  is  now  pending  in 
the  supreme  court  and  has  been  pending  there  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  that  the  labor  organizations  have  never  taken  the,  trouble  to 
file  a  brief  ? — ^A.  I  don  t  know  that  of  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  such  was  the  case,  certainly  Attorney 
Hawkins  would  have  been  in  position  to  know  about  it  and  he  would 
not  have  advised  the  stand  that  he  did  advise. 
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Q.  If  the  record  shows  that  these  arc  the  facts,  then  you  are  mis- 
taken about  the  test  case  proposition. — A.  I  am  not  mistaken  of  my 
intention  in  the  matter,  no. 

Q.  Tell  the  commit te  how  many  men  went  out  from  Louisville  and 
where  they  were  when  vou  inau^rated  this  picketing  campaign. — 
A.  I  was  not  in  Louisville.  I  beueve  you  have  reference  to  the  one 
where  the  men  were  arrested  and  taken  to  Boulder. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  were  sent  all  throudi  the*  county  in 
bands  of  15  or  20,  and  often  as  high  as  50  and  60,  at  Hecla  Crossing — 
Hecla  Crossing  was  our  stopping  place? — A.  No;  I  don't  Imow  that. 
I  told  them  to  place  pickets  at  different  points  where  they  might  be 
able  to  meet  incoming  men  or  men  already  at  work,  but  as  to  the 
exact  or  approximate  number  of  them — I  have  been  told  that  35 
were  arrested;  I  understand  that  they  were  in  three  different  places. 

Q.  They  were  arrested  about  the  8th  of  October — the  7th  or  8th 
of  October? — A.  I  believe  it  was  the  month  of  October;  I  think  I  have 
the  date  [referring  to  memorandum], 

Q.  October  8,  and  38  of  them? — A.  Yes;  I  said  35;  it  don't  make 
any  difference  in  the  number. 

Q.  They  were  taken  to  Boulder  and  proceedings  were  had  very 
rapidly;  I  think  in  a  day  or  two  the  matter  was  presented  to  Judge 
Strong  up  there  in  the  district  court  as  to  the  law,  was  it  not,  very- 
short  time  ? — A.  There  was  one  instance  where  it  was  not  very  rapidf. 
One  instance  where  it  was  prolonged  so  long  that  the  district  attorney 
got  sick  of  the  game  and  was  very  sorry  that  he  had  started  it 

Q.  What  case  was  that  ? — A.  One  of  these  pickets  that  was  arrested. 
I  think  there  were  four  of  them  tried,  if  I  am  correct,  at  that  time, 
four  that  were  arrested  for  picketing 

Q.  Now,  Judge  Strong  held  that  law  to  be  vaUd  and  enforceable, 
didn^t  he,  in  these  cases? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  The  record  is  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  SiOKMAN.  I  request  that  the  district  attorney  and  the  deputy 
district  attorney,  Mr.  Martin  of  Boulder,  be  requested  to  come  nere 
and  testify  to  that  fact.  He  won't  come  at  my  request  and  I  would 
like  the  committee  to  have  him  come  here  for  us,  if  you  want  to 
put  it  that  way. 

Q.  The  first  case,  Mr.  Doyle,  resulted  in  a  hung  jury,  did  it  not? — 
A.  If  I  remember  correctly 

Q.  They  immediately  tried  another  case  and  they  were  convicted, 
did  thev  not  ? — A.  If  I  remember  correctly 

Mr.  Austin.  Why  don't  you  say  yes  or  no,  because  we  want  to 
hear  a  large  number  of  witnesses  here  and  we  want  to  get  away  by 
to-morrow  night. 

The  Witness.  I  am  willing  to  say  yes  or  no  to  anything  that  I  am 
positive  of. 

Mr.  Austin.  The  trouble  with  your  testimony  is  that  you  make  a 
speech  when  you  make  your  answers. 

TTie  Witness.  I  will  have  to  say  I  don't  know — because  I  wasn't 
present. 

Q.  You  do  know,  Mr.  Doyle,  don't  you,  that  after  these  convictions 
were  obtained  a  lot  of  these  people  continued  picketing  up  there, 
and  the  sheriff  was  compelled  to  make  other  arrests  ? — A.  We  have  not 
discontinued  picketing. 

Q.  Are  you  still  picketing  there  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Where  are  they  picketing  t — ^A.  Wherever  they  have  an 
Opportunity  or  believe  it  to  be  necessary. 

Q.  Is  there  systematic  picketing — are  the  men  being  sent  out? — 
A.  They  use  their  best  judgment  as  to  when  the  opportimity  presents 
itself. 

Q.  And  they  are  still  violating  that  statute ^A.  We  are  violating 

it,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  that  way. 

Q.  Now,  these  cases  were  never  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  by  your  organization  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  the  standing  of  them 
now— but  I  think  one  is  appealed — I  am  not  positive  of  that — 
Hawkins  will  tell  you. 

Q.  Now,  you  testified  on  your  direct-examination  that  your  organi- 
zation has  expended  up  to  some  time  in  February^  I  believe,  close 
to  $2,000,000 ;  was  that  all  spent  for  relief  or  is  it  total  expendi- 
tures for  organizers  and  relief  and  other  items  in  this  district  ?— A.  It 
is  the  total  expenditure  for  the  conduct  of  the  strike. 

Q.  You  are  the  secretary-treasurer,  are  you  not,  of  this  district 
A,»  X  es. 

O.  And  all  of  the  district  money  is  spent  through  you,  is  it  not 
A.  The  district  does  not  have  any  money  to  speak  of;  the  money 
that  is  being  spent  is  the  international  money  that  is  being  sent  here. 

Q.  But  afl  of  the  monev  that  is  s}>ent  in  Colorado  is  spent  throu£^ 
your  ofi^  ? — ^A.  I  have  the  supervision  of  the  distributing  of  it  to  we 
various  branches. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Doyle,  I  wish  you  would  state  to  this  committee  how 
much  monev  District  15,  or  Uie  international  organization  throuj^ 
District  15,  has  spent  in  this  district  for  the  purchase  of  fire  arms  and 
ammunition  t-^A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that — I  don't  know — I  have 
personally  assisted  a  number  of  men  in  the  purchase  of  firearms  for 
the  protection  of  their  homes 

(J.  You  have  a  record,  haven't  you ^A.  I  have  records  for  any 

thing  that  I  have  spent. 

Q.  You  can  tell  tnis  committee  how  much  money  has  been  spent — 
how  many  guns  and  how  much  ammunition  ? — ^A.  I  personally  don't 
know  about  any.  .      ,  .  ^  ^ 

Q.  Well,  your  organization  I — A.  I  distributed  the  money  in  lump 
sums  to  the  various  branches,  in  the  branch  offices. 

Q.  And  they  accoimt  to  you  for  the  money — ^you  have  vouchers — 
you  have  reports  what  they  do  with  that  money,  where  that  money 
goes?— A.  Yes;  they  report  and  I  report. 

Q.  So  you  can  prepare  a  statement  and  submit  to  this  committee 
of  how  many  guns  they  bought,  what  kind,  of  guns  they  were,  how 
much  ammiinition  you  bought  and  what  you  did  with  it  ?— A.  I  can 
give  this  committee  any  iniormation  concerning  the  expenditures  of 
this  organization  that  I  nave. 

Mr.  l&TBNBS.  Can  you  give  the  statement  that  he  asks  for,  showing 
how  much  has  been  spent  for  guns  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  statement,  only  the  money  that  I  have 
given  out  individuallv.  If  an  individual  should  come  m  and  ask  for 
assistance  to  protect  nis  home,  I  believe  that  I  should  have  given  it  to 
him — ^in  fact  1  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Herbinqton.  He  makes  a  speech  every  time  he  is  asked  for  an 
answer. 
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A.  If  an  individual  comes  in  for  instance  and  says  to  me  personally, 
"  I  would  like  something  to  defend  my  home  with 

Mr.  Byiinbs.  The  oniy  answer  to  that  question  that  we  want — to 
shorten  time — is  whether  you  can  give  that  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee. If  you  have  on  your  books  an  item  for  $25  given  to  a  man, 
if  that  entry  shows  whether  it  is  to  be  disbursed  in  charity  or  to  buy 
^uns,  then  you  can  give  us  that,  but  if  the  item  does  not  show  what  it 
IS  to  be  expended  for,  then  of  course  you  can  not  give  it  to  us. 

The  WrrNESS.  There  is  not  any  item  of  that  kind  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Would  your  books  show  how  much  money  was  spent  for  guns  ? — 
A.  If  I  give  a  man  a  few  dollars  that  is  the  end  of  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  spends  it  for. 

Q.  Doir  t  you  have  to  show  what  it  is  spent  for  ^— A.  I  have  to 
show  and  I  have  a  receipt  to  show  that  the  individual  got  some 
money — I  have  a  receipt  lor  all  that  I  have  expended. 

Mr.  Austin.  But  you  have  stated  in  answer  to  one  of  his  questions 
that  your  records  show  this  money  waa  expended — did  you  send  out 
lump  sums 

The  Witness.  I  send  out  lump  sums  to  the  local  unions^I  have 
their  reports  and  any  information  that  this  committee  is  entitled  to 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  them. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  record? — ^A.  I  have  reports  returned  to  me 
from  the  branch  offices. 

Q.  And  they  show  what?^A.  They  show  what  the  money  was 
spent  for  in  the  various  districts 

Q.  Will  they  show  the  amount  that  was  spent  for  guns  or  firearms  ? 
A.  1  don't  know  whether  there  is  any  record  of  firearms  or  not.    The 

local  clerk 

^  Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  with  what  informa- 
tion you  can  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  I  will  give  the  committee  any  report  and  all  of  my  records  and 
let  the  committee  go  down  there  and  look  through  it. 

Mr.  Austin.  We  can  not  go  down  there.  If  you  have  any  report 
we  want  you  to  furnish  it  to  the  stenographer. 

The  Witness.  I  haven't  any  record  concerning  the  purchase  of 
firearms. 

Q.  Were  you  authorized  by  vour  national  officers,  whom  I  presume 
are  your  supreme  officers,  to  advance  money  locally  to  the  inoividuals 
to  purchase  guns  to  protect  their  homes,  etc.  ?— A.  I  never  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  international  officers. 

Mr.  Austin.  Just  sav  yes  or  no.     We  are  short  of  time,  Mr.  Doyle. 

The  Witness.  I  will  try  to  remember  that. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  to  whom  you  have  handed  money  ? — 
A.  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  Could  you  not  give  it  approximately  ? — A.  Maybe  two  or  three 
dozen. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  tell  this  committee,  Mr.  Doyle,  that  there  was 
none  of  the  money  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America — and  you 
testified  that  it  all  passed  through  your  hands — that  was  spent  by 
the  authority  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  the  purchase 
of  firearms  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  since  the  strike  began  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1913? — A.  I  am  willing  to  say  that  I  have  no  knowleage  of 
money  spent  for  firearms  oui^e  of  what  I  have  spent  myself. 
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Q.  Was  that  money  handled  that  way  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
a  reckoning  on  these  matters  ? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  how  it  was  spent  ? — A.  No ;  the  individual  who 
handles  the  money  could  make  a  report  to  you  of  what  he  handled 
that  money  for. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  tell  this  committee  that  that  money  is 
distributed  in  lump  sums  to  various  individuals  connected  with  the 
organization  and  that  you  don't  receive  any  vouchers  or  receipts  that 
wiU  show  what  that  monej  is  used  for  ? — A.  There  is  a  question  that  I 
can  not  answer  direct  without  making  an  explanation.  I  have  an 
assistant  in  the  office  who  handles  afl  the  vouchers — ^personally,  I 
don't  issue  anv  checks,  and  the  checks  are  made  to  the  branch 
officers,  and  Mr.  Ramsey,  the  international  representative  in  my 
office — he  represents  the  international  and  me  the  district — these  lump 
sums  are  sent  out  upon  application  to  those  various  branches,  and 
they  make  weekly  reports  or  returns. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  Mr.  Germer,  on  the  stand  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
testified  that  he  purchased  some  guns  for  the  protection  of  luuon 
headquarters  at  some  plac«.  Does  that  expenoiture  show  in  yoiu* 
accounts? 

The  Witness.  It  ought  to  show  in  his  accounts  at  that  branch 
office. 

Q.  Will  it  show  in  yours? — ^A.  No;  he  would  keep  all  these  bills 
and  everything  until  the  auditor  comes  into  the  branch  offices  and 
goes  over  them. 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  that  money  ? — A.  From  me. 

Q.  You  say  he  has  those  bills  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  those  bilk  go  ? — A.  They  are  filed  in  the  office  that 
spends  the  money. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  come  back  here  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  in  your  organization  that  has  a  statement  of 
how  much  money  was  spent  for  firearms  and  ammunition  during 
the  strike  ? — ^A.  The  international  office  finally  audits  the  expenditures 
in  all  strikes. 

Q.  And  they  have  a  record  of  it  ? — ^A.  Cf  all  money  spent. 

Q.  And  for  what  it  has  been  spent? — A.  I  presume  so 

Q.  You  don't  pay  any  money  except  on  vouchers,  do  you  ? — ^A.  I 
do  not — except  m  the  Denver  office.  I  handle  a  large  amount  of 
cash,  but  I  pay  the  outside  offices  by  check. 

Q.  All  the  money  that  comes  through  your  hands  is  vouchered  out 
by  you  ? — ^A.  In  the  office  in  Denver  I  handle  lots  of  cash. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  the  strike  in  the  northern  Colo- 
rado field,  which  began  in  April,  1910.  What  was  the  first  act  of 
violence — ^your  memory  is  very  clear  on  a  good  many  of  these 
things  ? — A.  I  could  not  state,  because  I  was  not  at  home  imtil  August. 
If  there  were  any  acts  of  violence  up  to  the  month  of  August,  1910, 1 
don't  know  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  or  that  there  was  not  ? — A.  I  don't 

know. 

Q.  You  didn't  learn  when  you  came  back  of  the  occurrence  on 
July  4  at  Lafayette  when  a  man  was  beaten  up,  did  you  ?— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  conducted  what  was  termed  a  peaceable  strike  there  until 
after  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  had  built  their  houses  and  com- 
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meiiced  to  import  men  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  peaceable  imtil  that  time 
and  would  still  have  been  peaceable  had  they  not  imported  such  men 
as  they  did,  to  make  trouble. 

Q.  In  September,  1910,  did  not  you  and  other  union  leaders 
annoimce  publicly  that  the  peaceable  strike  was  at  an  end,  and  imme- 
diately thereupon  did  not  armed  bodies  of  men  commence  to  patrol, 
particularly  at  Louisville,  to  patrol  the  railroads  and  county  roads 
and  about  the  mines,  carrying  guns  and  threatening  to  kill  or  shoot — 
wasn't  that  the  first  real  disturbance  that  took  place,  outside  of  a  few 
scabs  being  beaten  up? — ^A.  I  never  made  such  a  statement,  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  it  made. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  peaceable  strike 
was  abandoned  at  that  time,  and  that  members  of  the  imion  did 
those  things  ? — ^A.  The  first  knowledge  of  my  own  of  any  action  that 
was  not  peaceable  was  when  the  Baldwin-Felts  people  came  to  town — 
to  take  the  town — on  October  5,  1910. 

Q.  Your  people  at  Lafayette  had  announced,  had  they  not,  that 
no  scabs  would  be  allowed  m  town? — ^A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  And  the  storekeepers  had  put  up  notices,  signed,  that  no  scabs 
would  be  allowed  ?— A.  I  did  not  see  any  such  signs. 

Q.  You  heard  of  it  and  knew  of  it? — ^A.  I  heard  of  one  saloon- 
keeper. 

Q.  And  the  saloon  keepers  had  put  them  up  ? — A.  I  heard  of  one. 

S.  And  it  became  quite  an  issue,  didn't  it,  whether  or  not  a  scab 
d  come  into  the  town  of  Lafayette  and  escape  being  beaten  up; 
isn't  that  true? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  They  even  tried  to  prevent  them  from  getting  their  mail,  isn't 
that  true  ? — ^A.  I  know  of  no  one  that  was  interef ered  with  in  getting 
his  mail. 

Q.  But  you  do  know  that  several  men  were  beaten  up  in  front  of 
the  post  office  or  at  the  post  office? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I 
heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Didn't  those  men  who  were  working  down  at  the  Brookdale 
mine  state  that  they  had  not  the  privilege  of  getting  to  the  town  of 
Lafayette  to  get  their  mail,  and  didn't  they  demand  their  rights? — 
A.  I  never  heard  of  it — I  never  heard  of  any  such  statement  as 
given  by  you. 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  Judge  McCune  state  publicly  and  privately 
that  a  scab  would  not  be  permitted  in  the  town  of  Lafayette  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  notwithstanding  all  of  those  men  came  up  there  to 
exercise  their  privileges  and  rights  as  American  citizens  to  travel 
the  county  roads  ana  go  into  the  town  and  do  their  trading  and  go 
to  the  post  office  ?— A.  I  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Were  those  Baldwin-Felts  people  that  you  mention  deputy 
sheriffs  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  I  understand  not  in  Boulder  County,  but 
that  they  were  in  Weld  County. 

Q.  Well,  is  Lafayette  in  Weld  County? — A.  No,  sir;  Boulder 
County. 

Q.  What  was  the  politics  of  the  sheriff  at  that  time  ? — A.  Demo- 
cratic. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Sickman.)  Then  don't  you  remember  in  the  fall  of 
1911,  there  were  constant  attacks  made  on  those  mmes,  dozens  of 
scabs  were  beaten  up  and  three  or  four  diiring  that  period  up  imtil 
the  sprmg  of  1913 — were  killed — five  or  six  scabs  were  killea? — ^A. 
Reports  were  to  the  eflPect  that  five  or  six  were  killed;  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  I  do  not  know  other  than  what  I  have  heard  m  a 
general  way  or  read  in  the  Denver  Republican. 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  1912  things  steamed  up  again,  about  that  time. 
Don't  you  remember  about  the  picketing  at  Hecla  Crossing  in  the  fall 
of  1912,  when  the  operators  called  on  Mr.  Capp  to  stop  it,  and  Mr. 
Capp  could  not  stop  it,  and  the  men  marched  over  from  the  Industrial 
mine  and  were  going  to  shoot  up  that  mine  and  did  shoot  up  a  number 
of  mines  and  there  was  a  man  or  two  killed  in  there  and  Sheriff  Capp, 
in  the  early  part  of  December,  1912,  came  down  to  Gov.  Shi^roth — I 
think  you  were  there  probablv — and  told  him  that  the  situation  was 
entirely  out  of  his  control,  and.  he  would  have  to  send  troops  up  there, 
and  asked  you  and  Mr.  Lawson  to  agree  to  call  your  people  off.  Isn't 
that  true  ?  —A.  No,  sir.  As  to  that,  I  would  surest  that  Sheriff  Capp 
testify  for  himself  as  to  what  he  did  or  did  not  do.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge, neither  have  I  any  knowledge  of  the  governor  asking  me  or  Mr. 
Lawson  to  call  off  picketing,  nor  was  I  present  at  any  conference  that 
was  had  with  the  governor. 

Q.  Did  you  not  talk  in  conference  with  Gov.  Shafroth  at  that 
time  ?  —A.  No,  sir;  I  never  have  even  met  Grov.  Shafroth. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Lawson  had  a  conversation  with  him  at 
that  time?— A.  I  don't  know  of  it  other  than  in  a  general  way — of 
hearing  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  a  very  distinct  remembrance  of  the  so-called 
battle  at  the  Simpson  mine  in  November,  1912 — you  have  testified  to 
that A.  Of  having  heard  about  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it? — A.  I  was  in  Denver;  but 
I  saw  in  the  paper  about  it  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Doyle,  you  know,  the  same  as  I  know  and  the  general 
public  knows,  that  shortly  after  this  picketing  combination  was  b^im 
at  Louisville,  particularly  when  these  men  were  arrested,  that  there 
were  500  to  1,000  shots  from  high-powered  rifles  fired  into  the  Hecla 
mine  and  the  dwelling  houses  there  in  the  nighttime,  late— these 
houses  and  places  were  riddled  with  bullets  —you  know  about  that  ? — 
A.  I  do  not.     I  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Sickman.  Do  you  know  of  the  occurrence  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  said  he  didn't  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Sickman.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  him  as  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Mr.  Doyle,  in  your  opinion,  wasn't  that  attack  directly  attributable 
to  the  /eeling  of  defiance  of  the  law  that  you  instilled  into  the  hearts 
of  those  people  up  there  by  your  directions  to  them  to  violate  the 
law  in  the  interests  of  your  union  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  ooject  to  the  form  of  the  question  as  assuming 
an  attack,  and  injecting 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  think  the  witness  will  answer  it. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  have  no  doubt  the  witness  will  answer. 

The  Witness.  I  would  be  willing  to  express  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  asked  his  opinion,  and  he  can  answer  it. 

The  Witness.  Mj  opinion  of  that  or  any  other  attack  such  as  it, 
is  that  it  is  one  instigated  by  the  Baldwin-Felts  detectives,  with  the 
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ooDsent  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  officials,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  discrediting  the  strikers  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  clamoring  for  the 
militia  to  go  mto  the  field. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Would  it  change  your  opinion,  Mr.  Doyle,  if  it  were 
established  on  this  witness  stand  that  the  brother-in-law  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  local  union  at  Louisville,  on  the  afternoon  preceding  the 
night  on  which  these  shots  were  fired  into  that  building,  went  to  a 
hardware  store  in  the  town  of  Louisville,  and  purchased  several  hun- 
dred— I  think  it  was  1,000  rounds  of  anmiunition — high-powered 
rifie  ammunition^ — and  that  that  was  the  ammunition  that  was  used 
by  the  men  who  fired  the  shots  into  that  enclosure  ? 

The  WrrNE83.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SiOKMAN.  Would  that  change  your  opinion  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  any  more  than  if  I  bought  a  box  of  car- 
tridges for  a  revolver  to-day  and  there  was  a  holdup  on  the  street 
to-night,  that  I  would  be  responsible  for  that  holdup. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  You  would,  nevertheless,  say  that  notwithstanding 
these  facts  being  established  and  proved  that  this  shooting  into  the 
Hecla  mine  was  instigated  by  a  conspiracy  to  bring  the  Baldwin- 
Felts  people  and  the  officials  of  the  Rocky  Mountaiii  Fuel  Co.  ? 

The  WriNESS.  Until  I  had  the  proof  otherwise,  I  would  still  be- 
lieve as  I  stated. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  a  mob  in  one  of  the  counties — 
was  that  at  Steamboat  Springs  ? 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  reference  to  Steamboat  Springs. 

Mr.  Austin.  About  a  mob  giving  orders  that  union  miners  should 
leave  the  county? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  Are  the  Baldwin-Felts  people  in  that  county  ? 

The  Witness.  I  understand  that  there  are  some  in  Oak  Creek,  but* 
I  don't  know  of  any  being  in  Steamboat  Springs. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  sheriff  asked  the  governor  to  send  troops  up 
there  toprotect  the  imion  miners  ? 

The  Witness.  I  am  so  informed. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  is  the  poUtics  of  the  sheriff  of  that  county  ? 

The  Witness.  I  really  don't  know. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  do  not  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  what  his  politics  is. 

Mr.  Brewster.  The  sheriff  of  Boulder  County  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  No;  Steamboat  Springs.     Does  anybody  here  know? 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Democrat:  all  Democrats. 

A  Voice.  He  is  a  Republican. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  is  corrected,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  is  a 
Republican.  We  have  always  insisted  that  this  was  a  nonpartisan 
matter. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  I  just  wanted  to  ask,  Mr.  Doyle,  if,  in  your  opinion, 
the  present  sheriff  cf  Boulder  County  is  enforcing  the  law  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  manner  in  Boulder  County  ? 

The  Witness.  My  opinion  of  the  matter  is,  from  my  personal 
observation,  that  he  has  attempted  to  do  what  he  believed  is  right. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  And  he  has  succeeded,  has  he  not,  in  preserving  law 
and  order  up  there,  with  a  very  few  deputies,  and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  militia  ? 
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The  Witness.  Well,  the  records  will  speak  for  themselves,  whether 
he  has  preserved  law  and  order  or  not.  I  thmk  that  he  has  done  his 
dutv  as  far  as  he  sees  it  and  as  he  sees  it. 

Mr.  SiGKMAN.  Don't  you  think  that  he  has  preserved  law  and  order 
up  there  in  a  fairly  good  way  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  he  has  done  his  duty,  and  that  there 
has  not  been  any  more  violence  imder  his  reign  than  there  was  under 
any  other;  there  has  not  been  more  disturbances;  I  don't  know  that 
there  has  been  any  less. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Associate  counsel  asks  me  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Doyle, 
if  you  will  name  a  few  of  these  men  to  whom  you  gave  money  to  pur- 
chase arms  for  the  defense  of  then*  homes  ? 

The  Witness.  I  could  furnish  you  some  names  at  present,  in  call- 
ing to  mind — I  don't  know  that  1  could  call  them  right  off-hand,  but 
I  think  that  I  could  furnish  you  a  few  names. 

Chairman  Foster.  If  you  can  get  any  for  the  committee,  furnish 
them. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  You  can  make  them  a  Ust. 

The  Witness.  I  could  furnish  the  committee,  and  will  do  so  if  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  committee,  the  names  of  some  individuals. 

Mr.  Ck>STiGAN.  If  the  committee  is  going  to  request  information 
of  this  sort,  may  we  ask  to  request  information  from  the  coal  oper- 
ators  as  to  the  amounts  of  money  expended  by  them  for  the  purchase 
of  guns,  rapid  firing  or  otherwise,  and  for  the  hiring  of  guards  or 
Baldwin-Felts  detectives,  or  both,  during  the  pendency  of  the  pres- 
ent strike  ? 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  The  testimony  is  already  in.  Mr.  Welbom 
testified  as  to  the  expenditure  of  money. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Not  the  amount. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Not  for  rapid-firing  guns. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  If  the  committee  wants  it  they  shall  have  it. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  impartial. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  We  want  the  others  to  give  the  information. 
We  will  give  you  the  information  as  to  all  money  spent.  They 
admit  somewhere  the  evidence  exists  in  the  international  office,  or 
some  office.  If  they  do  not  give  it,  we  want  this  committee,  after  it 
gets  to  Washington,  to  see  the  proper  international  officer  and  get 
that  information. 

Mr.  Austin.  If  you  furnish  all  of  yours,  we  will  see  to  it  that  the 
other  side  fiunish  theirs,  or  we  won't  use  yours. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Costi^n,  didn't  this  witness  state  that  the  records 
with  the  international  office  would  not  show  it,  but  that  the  indi- 
viduals at  the  locals  purchased  any  firearms  that  were  purchased; 
that  there  is  no  record  which  may  be  secured  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Some  of  the  records  in  the  international  office  will 
show  part  of  it;  other  local  records  will  show  the  remainder,  if  I  am 
correct. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  He  testified  that  the  records  of  the  intematiotial 
auditor  would  show  all  of  these  expenses. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Did  Gov.  Shafroth  ever  call  out  the  militia  into  the 
Boulder  County  field  or  Weld  County  field  ? 

The  WrTNESS.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Speaking  from  vour  own  knowledge,  do  you  know 
whether  any  strikers  in  the  Boulder  or  Weld  County  fields  were  ever 
assaulted  or  beaten  or  kiUed  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  There  have  been  several  assaults.  One  in 
particular  I  have  not  mentioned  that  I  have  in  mind  at  this  time  was 
made  upon  Mr.  William  Snow  and  Carl  Kacanllver. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  State  how  many  were  killed. 

The  Witness.  One  in  the  northern  field,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Was  his  name  Wycherly  ? 

The  Wftness.  Wvcherly. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Where  was  he  killed  ? 

The  Witness.  He  was  killed  on  the  streets  in  Lafayette. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  You  don't  remember  the  year,  or  do  you  ? 

The  Witness.  April  15,  1911,  I  think,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  was  a  striker  ? 

The  Witness.  He  was  a  striker;  yes. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Did  you  state  on  your  direct  examination  whether 
you  were  subjected  to  arrest  by  the  military  authorities  ? 

The  Witness.  I  did  not.     I  was,  though. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  was  the  question  ? 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  I  asked  the  witness  if  he  stated  on  direct  examina- 
tion whether  he  was  ever  arrested  by  the  military  authorities.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  committee  cares  to  hear  that  experience. 

Chairman  Foster.  No;  the  Chair  hardly  thinks  so. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  has  answered  that  he  was.  You  may  state  the 
circumstances. 

Chairman  Foster.  I  said  it  was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  understood  jou  to  say  that  you  wanted  it  stated. 
Just  let  that  stand  in  that  fashion. 

By  Mr.  Sickman  : 

Q.  When  that  injunction  suit  was  tried,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
did  not  put  in  any  defense,  did  they;  they  let  it  go  by  default;  is  that 
true? — ^A.  You  mean  when  the  application  was  made  for  the  injunc- 
tion ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  mine  workers  did  not 
make  any  defense  against  the  isssuing  of  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  these  contempt  proceedings  were  tried,  alibis  were 
established  for  pretty  nearly  everybody  that  was  arrested? — ^A.  I 
think  alibis  were  established  for  all  who  nad  a  proper  alibi. 

<^.  Your  testimony  was  just  the  same  then  in  respect  to  yoiu*  case 
as  it  has  been  here  ?— A.  My  testimony  was  the  exact  facts,  stat- 
ing-  

Q.  I  just  want  to  know  if  your  testimony  as  it  is  now  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  it  was  then? — A.  It  was  far  more  than  I  have 
said  here.  ^      ^ 

Q.  But  it  will  check  up  with  what  you  said  now  ? — A.  The  general 
run  of  it  will,  yes.  It  may  not  be  the  same  words,  but  the  same  thing 
in  substance. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that,  you  were  pimished  for  contempt  of 
court? — ^A.  For  alleged  contempt  of  court. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Mr.  Doyle,  did  you  ask  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Macdonald  to  take  the  records  of  a  speech  in  Castle  HaU  ?  Do  you 
remember  ever  asking  a  stenographer  by  the  name  of  Macdonala  to 
take  the  records  of  a  meeting  at  Castle  Hall  in  this  State? 
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The  Witness.  Castle  Hall,  where  t 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  In  Trinidad  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  the  only  records  I  ever  had  taken  were  by 
my  own  two  stenographers. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  September  16 

The  Witness.  September  15  and  16. 

Mr.  Costigan.  1913? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  One  more  thing,  if  the  committee  will  per- 
mit, there  is  one  more  thing  that  might  be  of  interest — it  has  not  been 
brought  out — but  in  connection  with  my  desires  to  create  violence, 
and  so  forth,  I  might  state  that  after  the  deal  we  had  received  in  the 
Whitford  Junction  case,  at  the  time  of  the  killing  of  Wycherly,  in 
Boulder  County,  that  night  a  mob  stormed  around  the  jail  for  the 

furpose,  evidently,  to  lynch  these  men  whom  they  had  imder  arrest, 
took  the  stand  with  the  sheriff  in  warding  off  that  mob,  and  the 
sheriff's  and  my  own  services  were  recognized  by  the  l^islature  of  the 
State  in  passing  resolutions  and  sending  us  an  engrossed  copy  of  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  we  attempted  to  uphold  the  law  imder 
those  trying  conditions. 

Mr.  Costigan.  In  your  statement  you  referred  to  your  connection 
with  the  creation  of  violence;  you  mean  your  allegeJ- 

The  Witness.  Yes;  I  mean  Mr.  Sickman's  inferences. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Those  Mexicans  who  were  accused  of  killing  this  man 
Wyc'herly  were  tried  in  Boulder  County,  were  they  not  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SicKMAN.  And  they  were  acquitted  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SicKMAN.  And  it  was  established  at  that  trial  tJiat  they  were 
not  interested,  but  that  Wycherly  was;  isn't  that  true? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  established 
that  Wycherly  was  the  innocent  bystander;  that  someone  else  had 
interfered  witn  those  Mexicans,  and  they,  taking  Wycherly  for  it, 
killed  him,  if  I  remember  that  correctly.  The  record  will  speak  for 
itself.     I  would  be  willing  to  let  the  record  show  for  itself. 

Mr.  Herrington.  In  this  connection,  I  move  to  strike  from  the 
record  all  the  testimony  of  Witness  Doyle  in  connection  with  his 
prosecution  for  contempt  in  the  district  court  in  and  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver,  before  Judge  Greeley  Whitford,  because  it  appears 
from  the  witness's  own  testimony  that  the  same  matters  that  ne  has 
testified  to  here  were  put  in  issue  before  that  district  court  and 
determined  adversely  to  him. 

Qiairman  Foster.  The  witness  has  stated  his  version  of  the  matter 
and  the  Chair  thinks  that  is  all  right.     The  motion  will  be  overruled. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having 
been  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  name  and  official  position  ? — A.  Mary  C.  C. 
Bradford ;  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Q.  For  Colorado  f — A.  For  Colorado. 
Q.  Are  you  a  resident  of  Denver  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  have  been  for  many  years  ? — A.  Twenty  years. 
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Q.  Mrs.  Bradford,  in  your  official  rapacity,  did  you  have  occasion 
to  visit  southern  Colorado  during  the  present  strike?— A.  Yes;  I 
made  a  tour  through  Fremont  County,  rueblo  County,  and  Custer 
County,  but  I  was  only  in  the  mining  camps  in  Fremont  County. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  experience  at  that  time  growing  out  of  the 
strike  situation  ? — A.    les. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  the  approximate  date, 
and  in  such  fashion  as  you  will  the  facts  coming  to  your  attention? — 
A.  On  the  20th  of  last  October,  on  Tuesday,  I  think  it  was,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Curran,  Miss  Mabel  Curran,  county  sui)erintendent  of 
schools  of  Fremont  County,  and  a  Mrs.  Stevens,  the  superintendent  of 
the  poor  farm  of  Fremont  County,  I  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
I  had  been  visiting  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  county — Custer 
County — and  on  that  day  we  went  to  Radiant  and  Chandler.  We 
went  in  an  automobile.  When  we  approached  the  gjound  a  man  came 
out  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand 

Q.  What  grounds  do  you  refer  to? — A.  We  were  going  to  the 
schoolhouse  at  Radiant;  of  course,  we  were  going  directly  to  the 
schoolhouse,  and  this  man  came  out  and  said,  *^  You  can't  go  in,'* 
and  I  said,  **  Why  not?"    He  said,  *^ Because  I  won't  let  you.'' 

Q.  Did  you  explain  who  you  were? — A.  Not  at  first,  because  I 
was  indignant  at  being  stopped,  being  an  American  citizen  who  was 
accustomed  to  going  where  I  pleased,  and  I  couldn't  see  any  reason 
for  being  forbidden  to  enter,  as  a  law  abiding  citizen,  any  portion  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  of  which  I  am  a  citizen;  and  tnen  he  said. 
"Well,  I  will  keep  you  out."  I  said,  "How  will  you  keep  me  out? 
He  said,  ''This  is  how  I  will  keep  you  out"  [indicating  by  waving  as 
if  holding  a  pistol  in  the  hand]. 

Q.  Did  he  wave  the  pistol  between  you  and  Miss  Curran  ? — A.  Yes; 
although  he  didn't  point  it  at  me.  I  said,  "I  don't  think  you  can 
keep  out  a  representative  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  I  am  a  State 
official,  here  on  official  business."  Then  he  asked  me  who  I  was,  and 
I  told  him.  He  said,  *'How  do  I  know  you  are  Mrs.  Bradford?" 
I  said,  *'I  think  you  will  have  to  take  my  word  for  it,"  and  Miss 
Curran  said,  "This  is  Mrs.  Bradford,  State  superintendent."  He 
said,  "What  do  you  want  to  do  here?"  I  said,  "Visit  the  school  in 
my  official  capacity."  He  said,  "  Is  that  all;  are  you  sure  you  haven't 
come  here  for  any  other  purpose?"  and  I  said,  "I  have  come  here 
as  I  have  told  you,  representing  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction,  and  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  continue  on  my  way  and  to 

Serform  my  official  duties  in  peace."    He  said,  "Well,  you  can  go  in, 
ut  I  am  going  to  watch  you;"  so  we  went  in  and  we  went  to  the 
schoolhouse. 

Q.  Is  that  schoolhouse  located  on  company  property,  do  you 
know? — ^A.  Company  property;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  one  of  the  State  schools? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  receives  an 
apportionment  from  the  county  superintendent. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Was  this  a  guard,  deputy  sheriff,  or  militiaman? — A.  I  sup- 
posed he  was  a  guard.  He  haci  no  uniform.  He  had  nothing  on  to 
designate  him  except  that  he  said  he  was  kept  there  to  keep  people 
from  coming  in  whom  the  com])any  didn't  wish  to  come  in. 
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By  Mr.  Costioan: 

Q.  What  condition  was  the  school  in  at  Radiant? — ^A.  Bad 
conditioa. 

Q.  Desciibe  the  facts  to  the  committee. — A.  It  was  a  building 
that  at  some  time  must  have  had  more  rooms  on  it.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  in  one  room,  and  the  plastei  was  falling  off  the  ceiling,  and 
it  was  in  need  of  paint.  It  was  in  need  of  everything  to  make  it  a 
decent  place  for  children  to  receive  their  education.  I  spoke  to 
the  teacher  about  the  condition,  and  she  said  she  had  spoken  to  the 
school  board  and  the  school  board  said  they  couldn't  eet  the  landlord 
to  do  anything.  The  landlord  was  the  company.  The  district  paid 
$8  a  month  for  the  iise  of  the  building. 

Q.  For  the  rent  of  the  schoolhouse  ? — A.  The  rent  of  this  building. 

Q.  In  your  official  capacity,  Mrs.  Bradford,  have  you  had  occasion 
to  learn  whether  the  coal  miners  are  contributing  anvthing  to  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  up  the  schools  en  coiupany  property  % — A.  I  have 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  What  company  was  this? — A.  The  company  that  owns  the 
mines  at  Radiant  and  Chandler.  Those  are  the  only  two  places  I 
visited. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

S.  Do  you  know  what  company  that  is  ? 
r.  Gove.  It  is  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co. 

A.  I  do  not.  I  did  not  ask.  These  facts — complaints  were  brought 
to  me — verbal  complaints — shortly  after  I  took  office,  that  the  men 
in  some  of  the  coal  camps  were  charged  a  sum  for  school  expenses 
and  that  the  children  were  going  to  the  public  schools  and  the  com- 
pany was  charging  them,  and  so  I  said 

U.  The  compt  ny  was  charging  the  men  whose  children  were 

A.  The  men;  so  I  said  I  would  have  to  have  something  more  than  a 
verbal  statement  to  that  effect,  and  later  these  were  brought  to  me 
and  I  will  just  hand  them  over  [handing  papers  to  the  committeel, 
and  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  charge  on  each  one  of  these  for  schools, 
25  cents,  regularly  made  out  on  the  deductions  made  by  the  companies 
from  the  men. 

Q.  Those  receipts  containing  those  notations  appear  to  be  by  the 
Big  Four  Coal  Co.  ? — A.  They  are;  they  do  not  reier  to  these  places 
that  I  visited. 

Q.  Not  to  the  Radiant? — A.  Not  to  Radiant  nor  Chandler. 

Q.  The  Big  Four,  and  what  is  the  name  of  the  other,  the  name 
that  was  at  the  top  of  the  paper? — A.  The  Southwestern  Fuel  Co.; 
the  Oakdale  Fuel  Co. ;  the  National  Fuel  Co. ;  the  Rider  Coal  Co. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  May  it  be  that  this  amount  collected  from  the  miners  was  to 
expend  to  care  for  the  expense  of  continuing  the  school  beyond  the 
period  that  the  public  funds  would  provide  for? — A.  I  asked  the 
county  superintendent  and  she  said  she  didn't  think  so,  that  is  alL 
These  were  brought  to  me  and  I  took  them.  There  is  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  asking  me  to  look  up  the  matter,  and  then  I  took  it  to 
the  attorney  general  and  asked  him  whether  I  had  any  powers  in  the 
matter.  I  was  quite  ignorant.  I  rather  thought  I  hadn't,  but  I 
asked  him  if  I  had  any  power  in  the  matter,  and  he  has  never  given 
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me  a  decision;  the  attorney  general's  office  have  been  lookinfi:  it  up 
for  pioof.  What  they  wanted  to  find  out  was  whether  if  these  men 
refused  to  pay  this  25  cents,  what  would  1  e  done,  and  they  have 
never  been  able  to  satisfy  themselves  on  that  point,  and  so  no  report 
has  been  made  to  me  by  the  attorney  general's  office. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  May  1  offer  in  evidence  the  bill  of  the  Big  Four  Coal 
Co.  and  of  the  Oakdale  Co.,  as  samples  of  the  practices  of  which  Mrs 
Bradford  speaks  ? 

By  Mr.  Gove  : 

Q.  Mrs.   Bradford,   what   county  superintendent   did  you A. 

Miss  Mabel  Curran. 

Q.  Of  what  county? — A.  She  was  in  Fremont  County.  Then  I 
asked  the — I  wrote  to  the  county  superintendent  in  Las  Animas 
County  and  in  Huerfano  Count  v.  I  spoke  to  Miss  Curran  personally, 
but  wrote  to  the  others;  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  that  there 
has  been  any  extension  of  school  privileges.  If  they  have  been  it 
has  not  been  reported  to  me,  Senator  Gove. 

Q.  None  of  these  mines  are  in  Fremont  County  where  this  practice 
prevails? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  in   Huerfano A.  I  wrote  to  both  those  county 

superintendents. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Miss  Currants  name  was  mentioned  in  your  trip  to 
Radiant  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  I  inquired  of  her  whether  the  coal  compa- 
nies— not  just  in  reference  to  this,  but  whether  the  coal  companies  had 
at  any  time  given  any  special  privileges  to  the  children  beyond  what 
they  would  receive  from  the  general  public  school.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  her. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Mrs.  Bradford,  there  is  in  proof  here  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Cam- 
eron CampbeU,  who  I  think  is  chairman  or  president  of  the  school 
board  at  Hastings,  that  at  that  place  the  companj^  has  advanced,  I 
think,  over  $3,000  for  the  schools.  Did  you  investigate  that? — ^A.  I 
have  never  visited  Hastings;  no.     I  have  no  report  about  it . 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Were  any  of  these  companies  here  owned  by  the 
Victor,  the  C.  F.  &  I.,  or  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  The  two  mines  that  she  mentioned.  Radiant  and  Chand- 
ler, were  owned  by  the  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.  They  are  in  Fre- 
mont County.  None  of  these  other  mines  belong  to  either  it  or  any 
of  the  other  large  companies. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  The  Oakdale  mine  is  represented  by  Mr.  Manly, 
who  does  not  seem  to  be  here  this  morning 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  When  were  those  amoimts  collected,  Mrs.  Bradford  ? — A.  Some 
as  late  as  1913. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  your  public-school  term  in  this  State  V^ 
A.  Under  the  new  law  the  school  must  be  maintained  for  at  least  six 
months. 

Q.  Have  you  compulsory  education  in  this  State  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Gove  : 

Q.  Mrs.  Bradford,  the  Big  Four  Coal  Co.,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the 
companies  that  is  now  operating  with  the  tJnited  Mine  Workers  of 
America  under  a  contract,  is  it  not  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  signed  up  with  the  union*— A.  I  think  so;  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  SiCKBiAN.  The  Empire  property  belongs  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fuel  Co.,  but  it  is  leased  to  tnis  small  companv,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fuel  Co.  has  no  relation  with  it  other  than  as  lessor  and 
lessee. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  Would  those  respective  statements  show,  Mrs.  Bradford — 
what  do  they  show  in  regard  to  payments  and  deductions! — ^A. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  month  all  the  wav  through. 

O.  From  the  credits  of  individual  men;  is  that  true? — A.  Yes; 
each  head  of  the  family  is  supposed  to  pay  25  cents — I  don't  know 
anything  about  it  except  what  is  contained  here. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  That  is  prettjr  good  evidence. — ^A.  And  the  only  reason  I  took 
it  up  was  because  it  was  brought  to  me  officially  to  see  whether  I 
could  stop  it. 

By  Mr.  Gove  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  owns  the  schoolhouse  at  Radiant? — A.  I 
was  told  the  company  owned  it.  I  was  told  by  the  teacher  and  the 
county  superintendent. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  public  school  there  owned  by  the  school  dis- 
trict ? — A.  A  public-school  building  ? 
§.  Yes.— A.  That  I  don't  know. 
.  Do  you  remember  that  there  was  such  a  building  and  that  it 
was  burned  down  and  has  never  been  replaced? — A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  coal  company  remodeled 
or  tore  out  some  partition  in  one  of  their  own  houses  to  permit  the 
school  district  to  maintain  the  school  in  that  place?— A.  No;  I 
don't  know  that,  but  the  building  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  a 
one-room  house.     It  looks  like  that  now — f aUen  into  disrepair. 

Qi  Do  you  know  whether  that  school  district  is  financially  able  to 
erect  another  school  building  ? — A.  I  think  they  could  possibly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  has  never  been  done  ? — A.  That  rests  with 
the  school  board.  Two  members  of  the  school  board  were  employees 
of  the  company. 

Mr.  Gk)VE.  Our  information  is  they  have  not  got  the  money  to 
replace  the  building. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Do  your  books  show  whether  they  have  any  money? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  could  look  it  up  and  see.  That  is'  in  the  county  superintendent's 
report  to  me — reported  to  me  in  the  annual  report.  I  could  look  it 
up  in  my  office  and  find  out. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes? — ^A.  The 
school  board. 
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Q.  And  the  company,  in  a  way,  has  control  of  that  ? — ^A.  They  did 
have,  because  two  members  of  the  school  board  were  employees  of 
the  compan}r. 

Q.  Then,  if  they  hadn't  money  enough  it  could  be  provided  by  a 
levy  of  the  property  within  the  school  district? — ^A.  Certainly;  the 
school  board  there  has  the  same  power  as  it  has  any  place  else. 

Q.  Is  there  any  Umit  in  law  to  the  amount  they  can  levy? — A. 
Yes;  they — I  forget  the  exact  amount,  but  the  general  fund  can  not 
be  less  than  2  miUs,  and  they  must  levy  on  a  full  valuation  now,  and 
then  if  the  tax  does  not  allow  enough  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the 
district  and  maintaining  the  school  six  months  and  pajr  the  teacher  a 
minimum  salary  of  $50  per  month,  then  they  have  the  right  of  appeal, 
under  our  new  law,  to  the  State  superintendent,  throu^  the  county 
superintendent. 

Q.  Is  there  any  limit  upwards  as  well  as  downwards  ? — A.  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  There  is  no  limit  upward? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  iUiteracy  in  this  State? — ^A.  The  per- 
centage is  small.  It  is  higher  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  because  of 
the  coming  in  of  a  different  class  of  labor. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes  : 

Q.  The  Senator  asked  you  if  the  company  had  not  rebuilt  that 
house.  Is  the  company  paid  anything  by  anybody — ^rent  for  the  use 
of  that  schoolhouse? — ^A.  Yes;  the  school  board  pays,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  Miss  Curran  told  me  that  a^ain  yesterdav  over  the 
phone — of  course  I  was  told  when  I  was  there  last  October — and  I 
called  up  Miss  Curran  and  was  informed  that  they  paid  $8  a  month  to 
the  company.  Miss  Curran  told  me  that  over  the  phone — ^for  this 
building. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  two  school  superintendents  in  Huerfano  and 
Las  Animas  Counties  as  to  what  this  25  cents  tax  was  for? — A.  No; 
I  wrote  to  know  whether  they  were  levying  a  tax  of  that  kind  wherever 
they  had  been  levied,  to  know  whether  that  was  used  for  extension  of 
school  faciUties,  and  I  have  never  learned  that  it  was.  It  may  have 
been,  but  I  have  never  been  so  informed. 

p.  Does  the  State  law  provide  for  a  personal  per  capita  tax  like 
this  for  the  support  of  schools? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  general  levy  that  is 
made. 

Q.  That  is  a  property  levy? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  a  tax. 

<^.  Does  the  private  taxpayer  have  a  levy  of  this  kind — a  per 
capita  levy  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  The  money  for  school  purposes  is  derived  from  property  tax  ? — 
A.  Fropertj  tax,  yes. 

Q.  And  if  school  boards  haven't  enough  money  in  their  hands  for 
that  purpose ^A.  (Interrupting.)  On  a  full  valuation^ 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Then  it  is  within  their  power  to  increase  the 
levy  to  provide  the  money?— A.  Yes;  but  they  must  not  go  above, 
under  this  new  law,  the  amount  allowed  by  the  i^essors,  out  if  the 
assessment  produced  enough,  under  the  new  law,  they  have  a  right 
to  come  ana  have  the  State  furnish  them  assistance. 
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Q.  In  cases  where  all  the  school  trustees  are  employees  of  the  com- 
pany, all  the  property  in  the  school  district  belonmng  to  the  company, 
wouldn't  these  school  trustees  be  placed  in  rather  an  embarrassing 
position  to  be  levying  taxation  sufficient  for  school  purposes  1— A.  1 
should  fancy  it  might  be  a  difficult  situation. 

Q.  They  would  rather  hesitate  to  tax  their  own  employers  sufficient 
to  provide  adequate  accommodations? — ^A.  They  might;  I  should 
think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  to  be  the  case  t — ^A.  I  have  had  no  com- 
plaints about  it;  nothing  of  that  kind  has  ever  been  said  to  me. 

Q.  Where  the  school  district  has  been  running  behind  so  that  one 
company  has  had  to  advance  something  like  $3,700,  isn't  it  likely 
that  they  have  failed  to  tax  the  property  within  their  district  for  a 
sufficient  amount  to  run  the  schools?— A.  That  would  be  the  natural 
conclusion. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  term  of  public  schools  in  the  city  of 
Denver? — ^A.  Nine  and  one-half  months,  and  in  nearlv  all  the  first- 
class  districts  in  Colorado,  and  I  think  under  this  new  law  of  which  I 
speak,  for  any  district  to  be  considered  the  school  in  that  district,  to 
be  a  public  school  and  receive  State  money,  the  minimxim  term  was 
three  months,  and  now  the  minimum  term  is  6  months. 

(}.  The  minimum  term  was  3  months? — ^A.  It  was  until  we  had 
this  new  law. 

Q.  When  did  this  new  law  go  into  eflFect? — ^A.  That  has  been  in 
effect  nearly  two  years,  and  the  minimum  term  is  6  months  in  the 
year  and  $50  salJy  as' the  minimum  salary. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  If  these  companies  could  raise  the  amount  necessary  for  the 
teachers  by  a  per  capita  tax  on  their  employees,  that  would  relieve 
the  companies  to  that  extent  of  taxation  for  that  purpose  where  thev 
owned  the  property,  or  largely  so,  wouldn't  it? — ^A.  It  would  look 
like  it  would.  As  a  matter  of  arithmetic  it  would  look  that  way;  it 
would  seem  so. 

Mr.  Gove.  In  other  words,  it  woxild  be  just  the  same  thing.  They 
would  be  paying  the  same  amoimt  either  one  way  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  In  one  way  it  comes  off  the  employees  and  the 
other  way  off  the  property  in  the  district. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Mrs.  Bradford,  are  there  any  kindergartens  in  camps  where 
they  have  made  these  apparently  arbitrary  taxes  ? — A.  I  nave  not 
heard  of  them.  I  have  been  very  much  disappointed  in  going  over 
the  State  to  find  how  little  kindergarten  worK  had  been  done.  I 
had  always  supposed  from  reports  we  had  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  social  settlement  work  and  kindergarten  work,  and  I  found 
very  little — much  less  than  I  supposed  existed. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  They  don't  have  any  foreim  teachers  in  the  schools? — ^A.  Yes, 
in  some  of  the — what  we  call  the  Mexican  coxmties — but  of  course 
the  instruction  is  in  English,  but  sometimes  the  children  have  to  be 
taught  English  before  tney  can  be  taught  anything  else.  We  have 
several  counties  where  the  Mexican  population  is  very  large. 
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•  By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  I  suppose  some  of  the  instruction  is  in  broken  English? — A. 
I  am  afraid  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Gove  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  schools  at  the  Big  Four  or  National 
Fuel  Co.'s  properties  ? — A.  No;  these  matters  were  simply  brought  to 
me  in  this  form.  First  of  all  they  were  brought  to  me  verbally  and 
I  said  I  couldn't  do  anything  about  it  unless — I  didn't  know  I  could 
do  anything  about  it  at  all 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  these  complaints  before  you  ? — A.  I 
think  that  letter  there  will  show  the  date.  [Consults  letter.]  Janu- 
ary 31,  1913 — almost  as  soon  as  I  went  into  office. 

Q.  What  is  the  date?— A.  January  31,  1913. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  to  the  district  authorities  of  those  particu- 
lar districts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  received  no  answer;  wrote  again  and 
never  got  any  answer  whatever;  and  I  don't  know— the  reason  I 
turned  this  matter  over  to  the  attorney  general  was  because  I  didn't 
know  what  I  could  do.     I  thought  if  there  were  wrongs  being  per- 

{)etrated  and  I  had  any  rights  in  the  matter,  I  wanted  to  do  my  test 
or  the  children,  and  so  I  asked  for  a  legal  opinion  from  the  attorney 
general  as  to  what  I  could  do. 

Mr.  Gove.  The  officers  of  this  company,  for  the  most  part,  are 
right  here  in  Denver.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to 
be  sent  for  by  this  committee  and  asked  to  explain  some  of  these 
things. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  Rider  Coal  Co.  and  the  Southwestern  Coal 
Co.  I  don't  find  any  reference  to  the  schools  on  their  papers.  Will 
you  see  if  they  are  there  included  in  that  statement  ?— A.  Perhaps 
not — no,  there  is  nothing  here  about  schools.  Nothing  there  about 
schools. 

Q.  These  statements,  some  of  them,  are  as  recent  as  February — 
January  and  February  of  1912,  are  they  not? — A.  I  think  there  is 
some  01  1913  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Yes;  there  is  one  as  recent  as  January  1,  1913. — A.  I  thought 
so — 1913. 

Q.  On  one  of  these  receipts  the  word  ''school"  is  apparently  can- 
celed and  the  word  ''sisters"  is  written  in  there.  Do  you  know  of 
any  explanation  of  that  substitution  of  the  word  "sisters"  followed 
by  the  notation  of  dollar  ?— A.  Instead  of  25  cents  it  is  a  dollar. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  came  from  a  Catholic  settlement? — 
A.  It  seems  as  if  there  the  children  there  had  been  sent  to  a  sisters' 
school. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  I  can  explain  that.  The  Catholic  organization  have 
a  practice  of  sending  two  or  three  sisters  around  to  tne  various  coal 
camps  soliciting  contributions  to  their  order,  and  they  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  companv  that  they  will  deduct  the  amounts  that  these 
people  contribute  to  the  Cathobc  cause  from  the  pay  roll,  and  that 
18  tne  way,  I  imagine,  that  thing  came  up.  I  know  it  frequently 
happens  with  us  in  the  northern  neld. 

Tne  WrrNESs.  The  word  "school"  is  erased. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  That  is,  a  penciled  line  is  drawn  throi^h  ? — ^A.  A 
pencil  line  is  drawn  throi^;  then  in  pencil  "sisters"  is  written  at  the 
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side,  and  instead  of  being  25  cents,  as  it  is  where  the  word  * 'school" 
appears,  it  is  a  dollar. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  That  is  a  voluntary  contribution  ? — A.  I  suppose  so ;  surely  that 
would  be  their  privilege. 

James  McCune  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  State  your  name  ? — A.  James  McCune. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^A.  Lafayette. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  At  the  present  time  I  am  justice  of 
the  peace.     Before  that  I  was  a  coal  miner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Colorado? — ^A.  Since  the  year 
1893. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Lafayette  or  that  district? — 
A.  Since  1903. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  justice  of  the  peace  ? — A.  I  am  on  my 
third  term — about  five  years. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  conditions  prevailing  in  the  northern 
strike  field,  during  the  progress  of  the  strike  or  before  ? — ^A.  Some  of 
it,  ves. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  any  facts  within  your  own  knowledge 
bearing  on  conditions  there  that  you  deem  may  be  important  for  their 
consideration. — A.  Well,  any  questions  that  they  ask 

Q.  Have  you  witnessed  any  acts  of  violence  in  the  northern  field 
Mr.  McCune  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  witnessed  any  conditions  which  may  be  regarded  as 
grounds  for  just  grievance  against  the  management  of  affairs  in  the 
northern  coal  field  during  tne  progress  of  tne  strike  or  before? — 
A.  Well,  I  know  that  there  was  a  great  many  men — since  the  strike 
has  been  on  there  have  been  a  great  many  more  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted than  before.     I  could  give  a  statement 

Q.  That  is,  coming  to  you  in  your  official  capacity  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  proceed  witn  the  statement. — ^A.  I  can  tell  you  what 
I  have  done  in  the  way  of  handling  cases.  [Referring  to  papers.] 
The  criminal  docket  before  James  McCune,  J.  P.,  precinct  No.  9, 
total  cases,  1909,  nine;  total  fees  collected,  $28;  that  was  before  the 
strike. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  town  of  Lafayette? —A.  In  precinct  No.  9; 
Lafayette  is  included  in  that  precinct.  The  total  fees  collected,  $28. 
Then  after  that . 

Q.  The  strike  begism  in  1910,  didn't  it?— A.  Yes,  the  strike  began 
in  1910.     I  have  here  a  list  of  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  part  of  1910? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  month  of  1910  did  the  strike  begin?— A.  The  first  case 
I  had  was  the  People  v.  A.  W.  Crawford,  on  a  charge  of  carrying 
concealed  weapons,  and  that  was  the  13th  of  April,  in  1910. 

Q.  Any  others  following  that? — ^A.  Yes;  June  28,  People  v.  M.  W. 
Spangler,  charged  with  assault  and  battery. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  summcay ,  Mr.  McCune — the  total  or  approxi- 
mate number  of  cases  growing  directly  out  of  the  strike,  as  apparently 
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these  are  individual  cases.  Who  was  Spangler) — A.  I  didn't  count 
them  up. 

Q.  Who  was  Spangler? — ^A.  Spangler  was  bookkeeper  for  the 
Standard  mine,  a  nonunion  man.  He  assaulted  an  old  man  about 
65  years  old. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  approximate  statement? 
Their  time  is  limited  and  they  don't  wish  to  go  into  detail. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Have  you  a  list,  Mr.  McCune,  giving  the  number  of  cases  grow- 
ing out  of  the  strike  troubles  in  1909,  1910,  and  1911  ?— A.  I  didn't 
add  them  up. 

By  Mr.  C!o8Tigan  : 

Q.  Will  you  do  that  and  give  the  statement  to  the  committee  before 
you  retire  from  the  room?— A.  Yes;  I  can  do  that. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  matters  about  which  you  desire  to  testify, 
Mr.  McCune,  on  what  you  have  seen  or  otherwise  observed  personally 
in  the  progress  of  the  strike? — ^A.  Mr.  Doyle  has  went  over  a  great 
many  of  the  things  I  have  seen  and  heard,  and  I  think  it  was  October 
5 — along  in  the  lall  of  1910,  I  went  down  town  and  I  seen  a  mob  of 
men  gathering  in  Bermont's  store,  and  I  was  told  that  they  were  from 
one  m  the  mines  east  of  town.  I  believe  it  was  the  Blue  Ribbon  and 
Standard  mine,  and  they  marched  up  one  side  of  the  street,  and  I  seen 
them  there  and  I  went  and  telephoned  to  the  sheriflf.  I  went  up 
another  street  and  that  was  guarded  by  Baldwin-Felts  pien,  who 
rode  in  the  middle  of  the  street  in  an  automobile.  That  was  the  first 
mob  I  ever  saw  inside  of  Lafayette. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  the  men  you  call  Bald'win-Felts  men? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Felts  I  am  not  sure  whether  Felts 
was  there.  Mr.  Burwell  was  there,  O'Connor,  and  the  rest  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  don't  suppose  it  was  disp.uted  they  were  there? 

Mr.  Sickman.  No. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  In  your  actual  practical  mining,  Mr.  McCune,  were 
you  ever  obliged  to  make  contributions  to  the  school  fund? 

The  WrrNESs.  In  southern  Colorado;  yes. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  In  southern  Colorado.     Where  did  you  work? 

The  Wetness.  For  the  C.  F.  &  I.  at  Old  Rouse  and  New  Rorse. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Did  they  deduct  it  from  your  monthly  pay  check? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  they  deducted  25  cents  a  month. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  About  what  year  was  that,  do  you  remember? 

The  Witness.  The  first  time  I  started  to  work  for  the  C.  F.  &  I. 
was  in  1903  at  Old  Rouse,  and  in  1899  I  was  working  at  New  R^nse. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  was  it  that  this  money  was  deducted  ?  That 
is  what  they  wanted  to  know. 

The  Witness.  In  them  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  year? 

TheWrrNEss.  1893. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  1893  to  1899? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  It  wasn't  all  the  year;  it  was  just  two  or 
three  months  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  they  do  with  it  ? 

The  Witness.  It  was  sent  to  the  school  fund,  is  all  I  know.  I 
didn't  begrudge  the  money.     I  donated  the  money. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  ever  ask  what  it  was  for? 

The  Witness.  It  was  on  the  statement  for  the  school. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  It  was  on  the  statement  that  was  presented  to  the 
committee  this  morning.  One  more  question,  Mr.  McCune,  before 
you  make  your  computation.  Have  you  ever  personally  observed 
any  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountam  Fuel  Co.,  or  any 
otner  coal  company,  m  the  politics  of  northern  Colorado  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  in  southern  Colorado;  yes. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  am  speaking  of  northern  Colorado. 

The  Witness.  No;  in  northern  Colorado  I  never  noticed  any  active 
part. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  ask  him  about  the  southern?  He  said  he 
didn't  know  anything  about  the  southern. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Did  you  observe  any  activity  of  that  sort  in  the 
spring  election  in  Lafayette  ? 

The  Witness.  This  last  spring? 

Mr.  Costigan.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Costigan.  What  was  that? 

The  Witness.  They  ran  a  Socialist  ticket  up  there,  and  they 
fetched  all  the  voters  inside  of 

Mr.  Costigan.  Who  ran  the  Socialist  ticket — ^the  SociaUsts? 

The  Witness.  No,  I  don't  think  they  did,  but  they  got  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  70  or  80  of  tjiem  from  the  Simpson 
mine  to  vote  the  Socialist  ticket. 

Mr.  Byknes.  Who  did? 

The  Witness.  I  judge  it  was  the  company,  because  it  was  their 
automobile. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  the  company  got  them  to  vote  the  Socialist 
ticket  ? 

The  Witness.  The  Baldwins  or  the  company  ran  this  automobile; 
I  don't  remember  just  which,  but  they  fetched  these  voters  up  there 
and  voted. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Voted  them  for  the  Socialists? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  company  did  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  The  candidates  were  all  members  of  your  organiza^ 
tion,  weren't  they.  Judge? 

The  Wctness.  Well,  no;  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  or  not 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Costigan.  How  do  you  explain  the  activity  about  the  coal 
companies  behind  the  Socialist  ticket? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  that? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  coxildn't  answer  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  all  you  know  is  they  were  working  for  the 
Socialist  ticket? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Was  the  purpose  one  of  division  on  one  of  the 
tickets,  or  have  you  no  theorv  at  all? 

The  Witness.  I  understood  the  reason  why  they  wanted  to  get 
that  certain  element  elected  was  to  get  12  or  15  men — diflferent 
men — deported  out  of  Lafavette. 

Mr.  Costigan.  You  heard  that  statement,  did  you? 
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The  Witness.  There  was  one  man  made  a  statement  in  my  court 
by  the  name  of  Oliphant 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  position  did  he  hold  ? 

The  Witness.  He  was  working  for  the  Standard  people  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  what  capacity  < 

The  Witness.  He  was  driving  the  school  wagon  and  attending 
to  the  mules. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Driver? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  He  said  in  my  court  that  he  understood, 
tmder  this  new  administration — ^he  was  then  being  tried  for  disturb- 
ing the  peace  on  a  Sunday — that  they  could  come  up  now  without 
guns  and  do  as  they  pleased;  imder  tnis  new  administration. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  they  could  come  without  guns  and  do  as  they 
pleased  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  ever  find  any  fellow  that  could  do  as  he 
pleased  without  a  gun  ? 

The  Witness.  I  haven't  seen  him,  nor  with  a  gun,  either. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  I  thou&:ht.  You  say  they  were  going 
to  deport  somebody  if  they  elected  a  SociaUst.  Who  were  the  SociaJt 
ists  goins:  to  deport  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have  never  If  amed  the  full  number — the  particular 
names  of  them.  I  understood  it  was  John  F.  Cassidy  and  James 
Nicholl,  and  several  union  men. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Th^  Socialists  were  going  to  deport  union  men  f 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  The  Socialists  were  running  a  ticket  against  the 
Labor  Union  ticket  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  tickets  did  you  have  ? — 

The  Witness.  Two. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Just  the  Socialists  and  Union  Labor? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  has  become  of  the  Democrats,  Republicans, 
ani  Bull  Moose  ? 

The  Witness.  They  are  all  dead. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  are  the  foreigners  that  come  into  this  State — are 
thev  Socialists  or  not,  the  majority  of  them  ? 

The  Witness.  Why,  some  of  them  are,  I  suppose,  but  there  b  very 
few  of  them  in  our  town  that  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  Austin.  Those  that  do  not  have  a  vote — are  they  Socialists  ? 

The  Witness.  A  great  many  of  them. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Have  you  any  definite  knowledge  of  any  political 
activityin  southern  Colorado  ?    You  spoke  of  that  a  moment  ago. 

The  Witness.  I  haven't  now,  but  I  noticed  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  You  saw  representatives  of  the  ooal  companies 
ei^aged  in  politics  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  was  that  ? 

The  Witness.  The  first  I  remember  of  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1893. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  don't  want  to  go  back  that  far. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  How  much  later  aid  you  notice  it  ? 

The  Witness.  In  the  fall  of  1902. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  When  did  you  leave  there  ? 
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The  Witness.  I  left  there  in  the  fall  of  1003  and  came  up  to 
Lafayette. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  will  be  all  now,  if  you  will  kindly  make  the 
tabulation. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement.  Mr. 
Sickman  said  here  that  Judge  McCune  shoidd  have  told  John  Long — 
that  is,  he  didn't  mention  John  Long's  name — that  I  said  no  scab 
should  come  up  there  and  have  anv  privileges  whatever,  I  deny  the 
assertion.  I  never  used  anv  such  language.  I  never  allowed  the 
word  '*8cab"  nor  "red  neck"  to  be  used  in  my  court  during  the 
session. 

Mr.  Sickman.  Substitute  the  words  "nonunion  men"  for  "scab'' 
and  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  ri^ht  after  that  fellow  Hiller  was 
beaten  up  on  that  hill  on  July  4,  I  think  it  was,  1910,  you  did  not 
meet  with  John  Long  at  the  mine  office  and  tell  him  that  these  ma[| 
did  not  have  any  business  up  town  and  could  not  come  up. 

The  Witness.  I  never  told  John  Long  anything  of  the  kind. 
John  Long  and  I  just  speak  as  we  pass  by. 

Mr.  Sickman.  That  was  back  in  1910. 

The  Witness.  I  was  away  about  the  4th  of  July;  I  took  a  trip  to 
southern  Colorado. 

Mr.  Sickman.  Now,  Judge,  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  about 
this  political  campaign  you  are  talking  about.  Senator  Woods  was 
runningfor  mayor,  was  he  not  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sickman.  He  is  a  union  man^  is  he  not? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  consider  him  so. 

Mr.  Sickman.  You  do  not  ? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Sickman.  Name  the  trustees.     Who  were  they? 

The  Witness.  There  was  one  man  by  the  name  of  Wood,  who 
belongs  to  the  union,  but  I  don't  consider  him  a  union  man. 

Mr.  Sickman.  You  don't? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  he  belongs  to  the  union  ? 

The  Wftness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sickman.  Name  some  more. 

The  Witness.  I  forget  the  Uttle  Scotchman's  name 

Mr.  Sickman.  Is  he  a  union  man — belong  to  the  union  ? 

The  Wftness.  He  belongs  to  the  union. 

Mr.  Sickman.  You  don't  consider  him  a  union  man? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  he  is,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sickman.  The  next  one — ^is  he  a  union  man  ? 

The  Wftness.  Cadzell  ? 

Mr.  Sickman.  Yes. 

The  Wftness.  Cadzell  belongs  to  the  union. 

Mr.  Sickman.  Is  he  a  union  man  ? 

The  Witness.  He  claims  he  is. 

Mr.  Sickman.  They  thxi  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  you,  didn't 
they? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  wasn't  running. 

Mr.  Sickman.  In  opposition  to  Gamier? 

The  Witness.  No;  Gamier  was  not  running. 
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Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Who  were  they  running  for  police  magistrate  then  ? 

The  Witness.  Chief  magistrate  ? 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Police  magistrate. 

The  Witness.  He  is  appointed. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Those  were  the  candidates  that  were  up,  and  their 
platform,  judge,  was  this,  was  it  not:  That  after  they  were  elected 
they  were  going  to  give  the  nonunion  men  working  in  those  mines  a 
square  deal,  and  those  men  were  to  be  permitted  to  come  up  on  the 
streets  of  Lafayette,  without  being  hooted  and  called  ^^ scabs,"  and 
would  be  protected  if  they  came  in  there  without  arms  to  the  post- 
office  and  store;  isn^t  that  the  campaign? 

The  Witness.  They  always  got  a  fair  deal,  except  they  committed 
a  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Isn't  that  the  platform  that  the  Socialists  ran  on? 

The  Witness.  I  never  saw  their  platform. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Wasn't  that  the  issue  in  that  campaign?  Answer 
my  question. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Say  whether  it  was  or  not.  If  you  don't  know, 
say  no. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know.  T  didn't  take  any  interest  in  thai 
cainpaign. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. 
had  an  active  interest  in  that  campaign  ? 

The  Witness.  Accident  ? 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  An  active  interest  ? 

The  Witness.  I  judge  it  by  the  associates  that  Senator  Woods 
had. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Do  you  know  whether  they  spent  any  money? 

The  Witness.  I  asked  you  about  it  after  the  election;  you  said 
yoii  didn't. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  If  I  tell  you  now  that  we  did  not  spend  any  money, 
would  you  believe  it  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  You  can't  convince  this  committee  that  they  ever 
9pent  any  money  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men  themselves  took  the 
^tive  interest  in  this  campaign,  because  that  was  the  issue  of  the 
Cfunpaign;  now,  isn't  that  tne  true  fact3  ? 

The  Witness.  There  is  only  actually  about  10  socialists  in  the  town 
of  Lafavette — actually — what  I  call  conscientious  socialists. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Isn't  there  about  50  or  60  socialists  votes  up  there 
at  the  State  election  ? 

The  Witness.  I  believe  they  do — in  the  county  election  I  believe 
they  do  poll  somewhere  along  about  that. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Out  of  a  total  of  how  many  ? 

The  Witness.  Total  votes  of  the  last  county  election  for  George 
Wilson,  Socialist,  was  200. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  What  was  the  total  vote  of  the  county? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Austin.  Politics  are  rather  mixed  in  the  State,  aren't  they, 
Judge  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  bad  mix-up. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  The  Socialists  ran  a  regular  ticket  up  there  on  town 
Sections,  every  election,  don't  they. 
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The  Witness.  Well;  no.     The  fall  before  last  spring  election  was 
the  first  time  that  they  had  a  ti3ket  in  the  field. 
Mr.  SiCKMAN.  The  fall  before? 
The  Witness.  Yes. 
Mr.  Austin.  Got  any  anarchists? 
The  Witness.  No;  I  haven't  seen  any. 

J.  P.  Cassidy,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee^  on  oath  testi- 
fied as  folio  ws: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Cassidy  ? — ^A.  Lafayette. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  been  a  resident  ? — A.  This  time  since  1903- 
about  1 1  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  official  connection  with  the  town  ? —  \ . 
I  had,  from  1910  to  1913. 

Q.  What  was  it?— A.  City  marshal. 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Cassidy  ? — ^A.  I  am  a  miner. 

Q.  Coal  miner?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  city  marshal,  or  town  marshal,  of  Lafayette,  did  you  e\  •  r 
have  any  personal  experience  with  any  Baldwin-Felts  detectives  *— .  v 
I  did,  on  several  occasions. 

Q.  Was  that  during  the  pendency  of  the  present  strike  ? — ^A.  1  *»s 
sir. 

O.  Can  you  give  the  conunittee  any  information  on  that  subj<j^t. 
with  the  approximate  date  or  dates? — ^A.  I  can't  just  caU  the  oiftlf^ 
at  this  time,  but ^  ^ 

Mr.  Evans.  Theyear?  ''^^ 

The  Witness.  The  year  of  1910,  when  they  came  there — I  thiiiu 
they  came 

Q.  You  refer  to  Baldwin-Felts  people? — A.  Yes.  The  first  time 
that  I  ever  saw  them,  or  had  any  talk  with  them,  there  was  a  Mexican 
got  killed  over  at  the  Standard  mine  one  night  early  in  June,  and  t  ' 
come  up  town  at  the  inauest — Felts — not  Felts,  but  Burwell  and 
O'Connor,  and  Deputy  Sneriflf  Shreeves  and  I  was  together,  and 
Shreeves  had  met  them  before,  and  he  introduced  O'Connor  and 
Burwell  to  me.  We  had  a  talk  along  general  lines,  and  shortly  after 
that — I  think  a  month  or  so  after  that — they  made  their  first  ship- 
ment of  nonunion  men  in  there. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  refer  now — the  coal  companies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
After  they  unloaded  the  men  into  the  inclosure,  I  got  a  telephone 
from  Burwell  that  there  was  some  men  over  on  the  south  side  of  the 
fence— inclosure  fence — that  was  talking,  or  had  guns— some  of  the 
union  men.  So  I  got  in  the  buggy  and  rode  down  there  with  them, 
and  searched  the  men  that  was  there,  and  told  them  to  go  away.  I 
came  up  town,  and  then  about  40  or  50  of  those  fellows  came  up 

Q.  Of  what  fellows  ? — A.  That  they  had  shipped  in,  and  the  men 
got  talking  to  them,  and  that  was  the  first  time  that  I  every  noticed 
any  dissension  to  amount  to  anything.  I  don't  know  what  all  they 
said;  but  that  night  there  was  8  or  10  of  them  came  up  on  the  hill,  and 
I  guess  they 

Mr.  Evans.  Eight  or  10  who  ? 

A.  (Continuing.)  Of  those  strikebreakers.  They  got  in  a  fight  up 
there  some  place,  and  I  never  seen  any  of  that  bunch  any  more;  a 
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great  many  of  them  left.  Well,  it  went  along  then  until  December, 
and  I  had  had  complaints  right  along  about  those  fellows  carrying 
firearms — concealed  weapons. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  fellows  ? 

The  Witness.  These  Baldwin-Felts  men — aU  of  them — I  don't 
know  their  names.  So  when  the  injunction  was  issued,  I  went  to  the 
city  attorney,  which  I  always  did,  to  get  advice. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  injunction  of  Judge  Whitford  now  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
In  1910.  When  I  was  told  by  citizens  to  search  these  people,  I  went 
to  the  attorney — search  these  Baldwins — I  searched  everybody, 
whenever  anybody  told  me  to  search  a  man,  that  he  thought  had  a 
gim  on,  I  would  search  him;  so  I  went  to  the  attorney,  and  he  told 
jne  that  they  didn't  have  authority  to  carry  a  gun,  I  nad  a  right  to 
arrest  them,  and  I  should  do  so.  So  I  made  an  attempt  to  arrest 
Felts  and  a  few  others  in  an  automobile 

Q.  Is  that  Mr.  Felts  who  sits  here? — ^A.  That  is  the  man  there 
[pomting]. 

Q.  What  time  was  thM— in  1910?— A.  That  was  in  1910. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  month  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  December. 
They  objected  to  arxest;  said  we  couldn't  arrest  them  without  a 
warrant,  and  there  was  quite  a  crowd  congregated  on  the  street. 

Q.  This  was  in  Lafayette  ? — A.  Right  m  Lafayette,  on  the  main 
street. 

Q.  You  were  acting  as  town  marshal? — ^A.  I  was  town  marshal. 
So  they  pulled  their  guns — O'Connor,  or  O'Connors,  or  whatever  thev 
call  him — ^I  don't  just  remember  the  other  one  that  was  in — ^Burwell, 
Felts,  and  thev  had  another  fellow  with  them.  In  the  meantime  he 
claimed  that  he  was  serving  injunction  papers,  but  he  didii't  have 
none  in  the  automobile  that  I  could  see,  nor  had  none  in  his  hands, 
for  he  had  served  them  previous  to  this.  So  in  about  three  days  after 
that  I  was  arrested — two  days  after  that,  on  the  8th,  I  was  arrested, 
and  taken  down  here  to  Denver. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  arrested? — A.  I  was  arrested  by  Sheriff 
Capp,  and  came  down  here  and  gave  bond. 

Q.  Charged  with  violating  the  injunction  of  Judge  Whitford? — 
A.  Charged  with  violating  the  injimction  of  Judge  Whitford  and 
conspiring — conspiracy  is  the  charge.  I  have  got  the  whole  record, 
if  the  committee  wishes  it  I  can  give  it  to  them. 

Q.  I  think  they  are  sufBciently  informed,  perhaps,  in  a  general 
way. — ^A.  I  was  tried;  there  was  no  jury 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  a  jury? — ^A.  I  did — my  attorneys  did. 

Q.  It  was  denied  you?— A.  Denied.  Mr.  E.  L.  Williams  was  my 
attorney.  He  was  city  attorney  also,  and  they  put  on  some  evi- 
dence  

S  Was  the  sentence  of  the  court  pronounced  immediately  after  the 
? — ^A.  I  was  just  getting  to  that.  And  after  the  evidence  was  all 
put  on,  he  didn't  pass  sentence,  but  told  me  to  come  back  in  10  days. 
Well,  after  that,  I  had  to  appear — I  appeared  17  times,  end  the 
seventeenth  time — it  was  about  eight  months  after  that — I  was  sen- 
tenced when  the  second  bunch  was  arrested  under  the  injunction  act. 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Cassidy,  that  you  were  required  to  come  back 
for  sentence  16  or  17  different  times?— A.  I  was. 

Mr.  Evans.  At  whose  instance  did  you  come  up  ?    ' 
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The  Witness.  Why,  the  Hon.  Judge  Whitford,  they  called  him,  and 
I  came  back  whenever  he  would  appoint  the  day,  and  I  would  come 
back,  end  then  he  would  refer  to  some  other  day.  So  when  this 
second  bunch  of  violators,  as  they  called  them,  was  tried,  I  was 
arrested  at  that  time  also,  but  they  seemed  to  think  they  didn't  have 
any  evidence,  and  they  let  me  go  on  that  charge,  and  when  tihey 
sentenced  these  other  14 — ^he  sentenced  them  on  the  14th  of  July — 
he  gave  me  three  days  to  go  back  up  and  straighten  my  business  and 
then  come  back;  so  that  was  on  Friday,  and  on  Monday  morning  I 
came  back,  and  he  gave  me  a  $250  fine,  and  I  wouldn't  pa^  it,  and 
I  wouldn't  allow  anybody  else  to  pay  it,  for  I  had  committed  no 
crime.  I  was  always  verv  careful  during  my  tune  as  town  marehal 
to  obey  the  instructions  or  the  city  attorney  and  go  according  to  the 
statute  and  the  ordinance;  and  Felts  claimed  here  on  the  stand — ^I 
heard  him — that  there  was  hundreds  of  men  throwed  in  there  without 
cause— iust  practically  picked  up  and  throwed  in — ^it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Evans.  Thrown  in  where  i 

The  Witness.  In  the  jail. 

Q.  At  Lafayette? — A.  At  Lafayette.  It  is  not  true.  I  never  did 
arrest  a  man  without  I  had  cause  to.  I  had  occasion  to  arrest  one 
of  his  men. 

Q.  Whose  men  ? — ^A.  Felts'  on  supposition.  There  was  some  dyna- 
mite shot  off  behind  a  store,  and  I  was  told  that  this  man  was  seen 
coming  around  from  there. 

Q.  I  ou  remember  his  name  ? — A.  His  name  was  Faddis,  and  I  and 
Shreeves  was  going  to  hold  him  on  investigaticn — I  was  going  to  hold 
him  on  investigation;  so  we  met  him  on  the  street,  and  I  told  him; 
Slater,  one  of  the  Baldwin  men,  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Hout- 
chins — they  jerked  their  guns;  one  of  them  put  a  gun  in  my  belly 
and  the  other  at  my  back  and  told  me  I  would  not  arrest  nobody 
that  was  with  them.  I  says,  '*A11  right,  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  any 
trouble  here."  Just  then,  why,  some  of  my  deputies  came  across  the 
street,  and  they  backed  away.  I  never  made  any  attempt  to  pull  a 
gun,  although  1  had  one.  I  know  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence if  I  had  pulled  a  gun,  so  I  didn't  pull  it;  didn't  intend  to. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  never  arrested  men  without 
cause? — ^A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  cause  to  arrest  any  of  the  Baldwin-Felts 
men,  other  than  you  have  spoken  of,  without  being  able  to  arrest 
them? — A.  Yes;  t  have  had  lots  of  cau^e  to  arrest  them. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  they  offensive  toward  order? — ^A.  They 
would  come  up  the  street,  some  of  them,  with  two  guns  on,  sticking 
right  out  here  in  front. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Is  that  cause  for  arrest,  Mr.  Cassidy  ? 

The  Witness.  You  know  at  the  time  of  the  strike  that  that  is 
pretty  good  cause  to  start  something,  don't  you?  You  have  been 
around  there  enough,  you  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Was  the  fact  that  they  had  guns  cause  for  arrest? 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  carried  concealed  weapons  with 
them  ? — A.  At  times. 

Q.  Were  they  driving  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  more  or 
less ^A.  With  Winchesters  in  their  automobiles. 
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2.  Did  you  ever  personally  observe  any  political  activity  by  the 
companies  in  your  part  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Cassidy  ?— A.  1  did  last 
spring,  and  also  the  last  fall  election  we  had. 

S.  In  what  form  was  this  manifested  ? — ^A.  I  can  tell  you  what  was 
me,  if  that  will  go,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  We  object  to  that. 

Q.  Who  told  you  the  matters  you  wish  to  relate? — A.  They  are 
parties  that  worked  inside  of  the  inclosure. 

Q.  Were  they  company  employees? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ? — ^A.  They  said  they  had  instructions 
to  vote  the  Socialist  ticket  or  get  out  of  the  inclosure. 

Mr.  SiGKMAN.  I  would  like  to  know  the  names  of  those  men. 

The  Witness.  I  will  not  tell  you  the  names  for  you  would  fire  them 
immediately,  if  I  did. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  says  the  men  will  be  fired  immediately  if  he  re- 
veals the  names,  and  he  does  not  wish  to  reveal  them.  Ii  the  com- 
mittee desires  it 

The  WiTNiESS.  I  think  if  the  committee  desires,  they  can  get  all 
that  information,  if  they  put  the  people  on  that  I  tell  them  to. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  aon't  think  you  ought  to  do  that. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state,  Mr.  Cassidy,  in  regard 
to  tne  conditions  iti  northefrn  Colorado  ? — A.  I  couldn^t  just  call  back 
to  mind;  it  has  been  a  long  time. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  persbnally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Felts, 
M  nave  you  seen  him? — ^A.  Just-^^- 

Q.  I  say,  how  long  have  you  se^n  hitn? — ^A.  Just  to  know  him 
when  I  see  him. 

Q  Hoi*'  long  have  you  seen  him^-^A.  Since  1910 — since  along 
about  June  was  the  first  tim:e  1  evef  saw  him,  near  June. 

Mr  EvANd.  If  it  is  debited,  I  think  that  it  might  bd  proper  to  strike 
cTUt  the  testimony  of  this  witness  About  what  someboay,  whose  name 
he  declines  to  give,  told  him. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  It  you  wish  that  stricken,  we  will  consent  to  its 
being  stricken. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  We  will  ask  that  it  be  stricken. 

A.  I  can  not  recall ;  there  has  been  so  much  there - 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  bads  of  the  strike  was — that  is,  what 
the  d&tnknd  of  the  strikeir^  was  in  the  northeili  field  prior  to  it  hemg 
dalled  ? — ^A.  Yes,  rt  was  6.65  pet  cent. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q,  Increase, you  meant — A.  Yes,  increase,  which  would  amount 
to  about  3  cento  a  ton  on  machine  coal  and  aoout  15  cento  to  the  in- 
^de  day  laborer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sickman).  You  are  a  memb^  of  the  United  Mine  Worb- 
ers  of  America? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  been  ever  since  you  have  been  in  that  district? — 
A.  Have  been  ever  since  the  inception  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

Q.  And  now  you  are  president  of  that  local  ? — ^A.  Now,  yes. 

Q.  How  many  Baldwin-Felto  men  were  there  at  Lafayette,  as  a 
general  rule,  Mr.  Cassidy  ? — ^A.  Well,  up  to  here  lately  there  were 
two  or  three  there  steady — they  come  from  Louisville  or  from  Den- 
ver— T  don't  know  where  they  did  all  come  from. 
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Q.  You  mean  there  were  two  always  there  at  Lafayette  ? — ^A.  You 
mean  outside  of  the  guards  ? 

Q.  I  mean  the  Baldwin-Felts  men. — ^A.  There  were  two — some 
times  four — I  don't  know — there  were  always  two. 

Q.  That  was  the  usual  force  that  was  kept  there  of  Baldwin-Felts 
people — were  those  two  men,  Slater  and  Hawkins  for  a  time,  and  then 
somebody  else A.  Burwell  was  there  for  a  long  time. 

Lee  a.  Tanquart,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  State  your  name,  occupation,  and  residence. — ^A.  Lee  A.  Tan- 

Juary.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  State  employment  bureau  at 
ueblo. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Colorado  ? — ^A.  Twenty- 
five  years. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  State  senate  of  Colorado  at  one  time  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  ? — ^A.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  general  assemblies. 

Q.  Give  us  the  years.— A.  1899  to  1901. 

Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  at  that  time  to  investigate  labor  condi- 
tions in  Colorado  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  coal  mines? — A.  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee — a 
joint  committee — appointed  bv  the  house  and  senate  to  investigate 
conditions  in  the  coal  mines  of  this  State. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  your  conmiittee  made  a  report  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  an  official  copy  of  the  report  [handing  book  to  witness]  ? — 
A.  Yes;  senate  journal,  session  of  1901,  thirteenth  general  assembly. 

Q.  Was  that  report  made  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  coid- 
mine  conditions ?— A.  Yes;  I  think  the  mvestigation  was  very 
thorough. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 
Q.  Was  that  before  the  last  strike  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  have  made  no  report  since  that  time? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  conditions  from  your  own  personal 
inquiry  since  that  time  ? — A.  Up  to  four  or  five  years  ago — 1904 — ^I 
lived  up  in  Huerfano  County  and  was  railroad  agent  in  and  around 
the  mining  country. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  think  this  is  the  gentleman  as  to  whom  Mr.  Brake 
or  some  one  else  testified  that  he  made  some  investigation  recently — I 
just  want  to  suggest  that  we  mav  take  that  up  instead  of  going  into 
the  last  strike^  is  the  reason  I  ask  you 

The  Witness.  No;  1  have  no  connection  with  the  coal  companies 
with  this  one  exception,  that  of  my  position  as  superintendent  of  the 
employment  bureau  at  luoblo.  I  have  fumishea  the  coal  company 
with  men  during  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Costigan.  ^ihis  report,  maj^  it  please  the  committee,  is  oflFered 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  similar  coal  mining  conditions  were 
in  this  State  12  years  ago  to  the  conditions  that  existed  up  to  the 
time  of  this  strike. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  what  the  political  conditions  were  in  Huerfano 
County  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  if  you  can  state  them  briefly? — 
A.  When  I  hved  in  Huerfano  County,  what  was  the  poUtical  con- 
ditions ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Briefly,  they  were  very  rotten. 

Q.  Did  you  personally  have  any  experience  showing  the  activity 
of  any  large  capitalistic  interest  in  that  section  of  the  State  in  the 
poUtics  of  that  section  ? — ^A.  When  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  senate 
down  there,  the  only  time  that  I  came  personally  in  contact  with 
the  company  was  through  the  company's  physician. 

Q.  Who  was  he?— A.  I  think  his  name  was  Dr.  Foihim.  Dr. 
Forham  was  the  local  boss  of  Rouse  precinct,  and  about  three  weeks 
before  election,  in  the  town  of  Walsenburg,  Senator  Patterson  and 
I  were  there  up  in  a  room  together.  The  senator  said,  *' Doctor, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  for  my  friend  Tanquary?"  and  he  said, 
^'I  like  Tanouary,  and  if  I  am  let  alone  I  will  give  him  a  nice  vote 
throughout  Rouse.''  I  never  seen  the  Doctor  again,  and  I  was 
credited  with  11  votes  out  of  490,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  later  have  a  contest  in  the  senate  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Growing  out  of  the  elections  in  that  part  of  Colorado? — A.  I 
ran  as  a  floatmg  senator  both  in  Pueblo  and  Huerfano  Counties. 

Mr.  Austin.  Whit  year  was  that? 

The  Witness.  1899 — session  of  1898.  I  may  say  this,  th'^re  has 
been  no  change  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  the  majorities 
are  about  the  same. 

Q.  This  is  in  Huerfano  County  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  Democrat? — A.  Yes;  I  am  secretary  of  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  down  there. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  The  testimony  shows  that  in  1912  there  was  less  active  inter- 
ference in  poUtics  than  in  any  other  year. — ^A.  The  majority  was 
about  the  same. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  employment  agency  business,  have  you  had  any 
connection  with  the  stnke  situation  recently? — A.  Well,  about 
three  years  ago  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  gave  me  an  order  for 
coal  miners. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Senator,  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  did  all  the  men  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  get  approximately  the  same  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  Democrat  received  more  than  any  other  Democrat  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  And  did  the  Democrats  receive  aipproximately  the  same  vote  ?— 
A.   X  es,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  That  was  imder  old  conditions  ? — ^A.  Yes,  when  the  interpreters 
done  the  voting — one  man  practically  voted  for  the  entire  precinct. 

Q.  Did  you  personally  witness  any  of  these  things? — A.  Yes — ^it 
didn't  make  any  difference — the  interpreter  did  the  voting.^ 

Q.  Did  the  interpreter  mark  the  ballots  ? — ^A.  Yes;  and  most  of  the 
time  he  deposited  them  in  the  box. 
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By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  You  saw  that,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  precinct?— A.  Only  in  the  precincts  where  I  was  in. 
In  my  own  precinct  the  interpreter  took  the  ballot  away  from  my 
wife. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  How  many  precincts  were  you  in  ? — A.  Only  about  three — not 
in  one  election,  out  in  two  or  three  elections — I  was  there  as  a  Demo- 
cratic watcher. 

Q.  Now,  going  again  to  your  employment  agency  business,  where 

the  Colorado  Fud  &  Iron  Co.  asked  you  to  bring  m  strike  breakers 

A.  No;  they  simply  asked  me  to  furnish  miners  before  there  was  any 
strike — that  was  three  years  ago  when  there  were  no  strike  conditions 
there. 

Q.  Tell  your  experience  in  regard  to  that. — ^A.  Some  one  called  me 
up  on  the  phone  and  told  me  mat  they  could  use  coal  miners  and  I 
sent  them  a  few  men  as  I  could  pick  them  up  at  the  employment 
office.  One  day  I  sent  up  three  men  and  somenody  called  me  up  on 
the  phone  and  said,  "  Don  t  s^id  any  more  of  that  kind  of  coal  miners  " 
and  I  said,  "What  is  the  matter?"  and  they  said  they  were  too 
intelligent — they  looked  like  they  might  be  organizers. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Thev  were  coal  miners  f — A.  Thev  said  they  were.  I  had  a  sign 
up  and  tnese  gentlemen  came  in  and  I  didn't  make  any  inijuines 
except  to  ask  them  whether  they  were  coal  miners  or  not,  m  the 
regular  order  of  business,  and  I  sent  them  up  to  the  company.  Shortly 
after  that  the  order  for  the  miners  was  canceled. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Unless  there  is  something  else  that  occurs  to  you, 
Senator,  that  is  all  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  will  offer  this 
report  in  evidence. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  rotten  poHtical  conditions  in  other 
counties  of  the  State  ? — A.  Personally  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  Dc  you  know  anything  about  a  fraudulent  election  in  this  State 
where  a  Democratic  Congressman  was  counted  in  and  afterwards 
decUned  to  accept  the  seat  ? — A.  I  read  of  the  case,  of  course. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  tell  this  committee  that  all  of  the  political 
irregularities  and  rascalities  are  confined  to  the  Republican  Forty — • 
you  don't  think  that  the  Republican  Party  of  Colorado  has  a  monopoly 
on  that,  do  you  ?— A.  I  have  heard  a  good  many  times — yes — let  me 
understand 

Mr.  Austin.  You  answer  the  question  first  and  then  you  can 
explain  afterwards. 

The  Wttness.  I  was  trying  to  testify  to  my  own  personal  knewl^ 
edge.  Now,  in  regard  to  pohtical  crookedness  m  this  State,  so  far  as  I 
can  observe,  from  what  I  can  see  in  the  newspapers  and  from  reports, 
there  has  been  consideiable  crooked  work  in  Denver  by  both  parties 
but  in  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano  I  never  knew  of  anything  being  done 
on  the  Democratic  side. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  foreign  population  in  these  counties  care 
nothing  about  pohtical  candidates,  and  as  a  general  rule  they  ask 
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the  superintendent  or  the  interpreter  who  to  vote  for? — ^A.  No:  I 
never  taew  of  a  condition  to  eAt 

Q.  Do  they  belong — do  they  care  anything  about  political  parties 
or  their  candidates  —these  foreign  voters  that  you  have  down  there 
lAd  tkat  you  have  been  testifying  about  I— A.  Yes;  I  think  they  do — 
the  intelhgent  part  of  them. 

Q.  How  about  the  unintelUgent  part?— A.  The  man  who  has  only 
just  come  over  here  a  short  time,  he  doesn't  pay  much  attention. 
When  I  Mved  in  Rouse  precinct  I  had  occasion  as  railroad  and  express 
agent  to  get  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  men,  and  I  attempted  to 
•«t  m  watcher  for  the  Pryor  precinct  one  year  and  over  there  I  saw 
the  interpreter  come  up  and  take  a  ballot  away  from  a  man  whom  I 
I  knew  wad  an  educated  man — ^he  had  come  to  my  office  and  si^ed  hb 
name  and  transacted  business — and  I  object^a  to  hia  assisting  thtis 
man  in  prepanng  his  ballot  and  I  stated  that  the  law  required  that 
the  man  must  make  an  affidavit  that  he  was  unable  to  prepare  his 
ballot  and  that  be  desired  assistance,  and  I  asked  that  the  juc^e 
swear  him  in  ? 

3.  Did  he  ;rwear  ?  -  A.  No ;  the  man  refused  to  take  the  oatii  and 
that  he  did  not  desire  assistance. 
Q.  Now  you  say  he  took  this  ballot  by  force?    A.  Yes;  th«  man 
got  the  baJiot  and  the  interpreter  stepped  up  and  took  it  away  from 
him. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  man  was  intelligent,  why  didft't  he  Object 
himsdf  ? 

The  Wftn^ss.  Becairee  he  was  working  for  them,  and  he  was  afraid. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  eases  ? — ^A.  I  have  been  in  tbe  polling^ 

f laces  and  seen  the  interpreter  do  the  voting  time  after  time,  and  as 
said,  the  interpreter  tried  to  take  a  ballot  away  from  my  wife. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  others? — A.  The  dfay  that  1  acted  as 
watcher  in  Pryor  precinct — of  course,  that  has  been  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  and  my  recollection  is  that  there  was  somo^OO  voters  assisted 
by  the  interpreter— they  call  it  assistance^  but  the  interpreter  takes 
a  ballot  and  fixes  it  up  and  does  not  inquire  how  the  voters  want  to* 
liave  it  fixed. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes — I  have  seen  him  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  the  Detaocrats  of  these  two  cotmties  are  permitted  to 
name  a  judge  of  election,  a  clerk,  and  a  watcher  and  a  ^h^enger  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 


Q.  Under  the  law.— A.  Oh^  yes;  tinder  the  law. 


Do  you  know  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  ofiScers  thcrr^  t^ 
grant  these  rights  ? — ^A.  i  es,  yes,  yes. 

Q.  Name  a  few. — ^A.  In  Rouse  precinct — 1  Oftii  !K)t  tell*  the  e^eact 
election 

Q.  Give  us  the  year. — ^A.  If  I  could  give  you  the  year  I  could  give 
you  the  election. 

Q.  Was  it  10  years  ago  ? — ^A.  Well,  something  like  U^at.  In  Ronse 
precinct  we  sumnitted  a  list — that  id,  the  chainnan  of  the  county 
told  me  that  he  had  submitted  a  list— he  asked  me  for  a  list  of  6ix 
Democrats  to  submit  for  judges  and  he  testified  that  he  did  submit 
them,  but  there  was  not  any  of  them  appointed. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  to  the  district  attom>ey  as  4  Vi^lalio^  of 
the  law  ? — ^A.  No. 
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By  Mr.  Evans  : 
Q.  Did  it  do  any  good  for  you  to  do  so  ? — ^A.  Certainly  not. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  The  deputy  district  attorney  is  a  sworn  officer  of  the  law  and 
he  didn't  act?— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 
Q.  Have  you  any  law  down  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  You  state  to  this  committee  that  there  is  no  law  in  that  part  of 
the  country  ?— A.  Practically  just  the  same  as  if  there  was  no  law. 

Q.  That  is  confined  only  to  Huerfano  County? — ^A.  That  is  all 
the  experience  I  have  had. 

Q.  Colorado  is  a  Democratic  State? — ^A.  For  Uie  past  six  years; 

Q.  And  it  went  Democratic  when  the  Republican  Party  was  in 
power  and  had  the  election  machinery  of  the  State  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  bodies  of  the  legislature,  the  governor,  and  Uie  supreme 
court  ? — ^A.  At  the  present  time. 

Q.  And  in  those  two  counties  you  named  a  Democratic  judg^e  and 
attorney  at  the  last  election  ? — ^A.  Yes — that  is  the  first  time  smce  I 
have  had  any  recollection. 

Q.  Well,  then,  it  was  an  honest  election? — ^A.  I  have  serious 
doiibts  of  there  ever  being  an  honest  election  in  Huerfano  County. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  uiey  have  an  honest  election? — ^A.  I  don't 
believe  there  has  been  an  honest  election  since  1899. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Republican  refusing  a  seat  because  of 
any  fraudulent  election  ? — ^A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  That  don't  mean  that  they  never  did  it,  because  you  didn't 
know  of  it  ?— A.  Possibly  not. 

By  Mr.  Hebbington: 

Q.  You  have  told  this  a  ^at  many  times — this  same  political 
story? — ^A.  You  and  I— to  us  it  is  an  old  story. 

Q.  You  have  told  this  on  the  stump  from  one  end  of  the  State  to 
the  other?— A.  Well,  I  have  been  confined  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  State. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  told  it  from  the  sidewalk,  haven't  you,  when- 
ever you  had  an  opportunity  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  told  it  in  your  emplovment  bureau  in  Pueblo, 
haven't  you  ? — ^A.  Not  in  my  employment  Dureau. 

Q.  You  have  made  this  aoout  as  public  as  it  was  possible  for  you 
to  do  throughout  the  entire  State? — ^A.  Anybody  that  lives  in  the 
State  and  pays  any  attention  to  politics — ^it  would  be  nothing  new 
to  them. 

Q.  Now,  very  few  people  have  paid  any  attention  to  your  story^ 
isn't  that  true? — ^A.  Yes;  they  have  paid  attention  to  it — ^in  fact  1 
think  that  is  the  cause  of  the  Democratic  judge — on  account  of  the 
things  that  you  fellows  have  put  over  down  there. 
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Q.  That  is  of  course  immaterial.  Now  you  say  you  called  up 
somebody  on  the  telephone  from  your  Pueblo  office? — ^A.  No;  they 
called  me  up. 

Q.  You  have  been  furnishing  labor  to  the  miners  there,  through 
the  employment  bureau,  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  talking  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  they  used  the  word  ** intelligent" — didn't 
they  say  smart  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — ^A.  No;  the  word  "intel- 
ligent" was  used. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  1 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  vou  send  these  fellows  up  there  as  organizers? — A.  No;  I 
didn't  make  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  were  members  of  the 
union  or  not. 

Q.  You  knew  that  there  were  only  two  or  three  men  up  there  in 
that  office  that  would  answer  that  phone  ? — A.  I  think  there  are  two 
or  three  men — I  have  never  been  in  the  office — all  the  .business  I  have 
ever  transacted  has  been  by  telephone,  and  I  don't  know  who  is  up 
there.     The  telephone  is  in  Mr.  Weitzel's  name. 

Q.  And  you  are  sure  that  they  didn't  sav  that  these  men  were  too 
smart  or  knew  too  much ? — ^A.  No;  he  said  they  were  too  intelligent. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  You  didn't  ask  who  you  were  talking  to? — A.  No;  whoever  it 
was — I  don't  remember 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  he  was? — A.  No;  he  said,  "This  is  the 
employment  office."  They  maintain  an  emplovment  office  at  the 
steel  works,  and  that  was  the  office  that  had  asked  me  to  get  them 
laborers. 

Q.  This  was  at  the  steel  works  ? — A.  The  steel  works  has  an  em- 
ployment office. 

Mr.  Herrington.  The  company  at  the  steel  works  has  also  Mr. 
Weitzel's  headquarters. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  business  with  them  from  time  to  time  ?— ;A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  ? — A.  I  had  an  open  order  to  furnish  them  with  men. 

Q.  You  telephoned  them  frequentlv? — A.  About  once  in  every 
two  or  three  weeks  I  would  call  up  and  see  if  they  didn't  want  some 
more  men. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  that  office? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  never 
was  up  there. 

Q.  Well,  they  had  several  people  there,  did  they  ? — A.  I  think  two. 

Q.  Could  you  recognize  their  voices  over  the  telephone? — A.  If  I 
had  asked  and  found  out  who  it  was — if  I  had  known  what  all  this 
was  about. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  important  when  he  told  you  that  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Has  he  told  you  that  before,  not  to  give  them  intelligent 
people? — ^A.  Understand,  I  had  been  working  in  these  coal  mining 
districts,  and  I  thoroughly  understood  when  he  told  me  this  that  these 
men  were  union  men  or  organizers;  that  he  didn't  want  that  kind  of 
men  down  there. 

Q.  Now,  you  could  not  tell  which  man  this  was  talking  to  you  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know  the  names  of  either  one  of  them;  I  never  have  been 
up  there. 
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By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  vou  one  more  question.  I  am  taking  care  of  the 
Republican  end  of  this  committee. — A.  I  did  not  know  tiiat. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  talked  about  the  rotten  condition  of  things  in 
Las  Animas  County.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  was  a  senatorial  con-^ 
test  in  that  county  in  the  senate — a  Democratic  senftte — and  a  Repub- 
lican was  seated  by  a  Democratic  senate;  isn't  that  so? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Is  there  a  senatorial  contest  every  tkne  there  is  an  election  down 
there  ? — ^A.  I  believe  there  has  been  in  the  last  two  or  three  elections. 

Q.  Does  it  make  any  difference  with  people  who  control  politics  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  whether  a  man  is  a  Democrat  or  Repiiblica&y  so 
long  as  he  represents  them? — ^A.  No;  not  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Oostigan  : 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contest  existing  the  last  time  was  against 
Senator  Barela  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  formerly  a  Democrat  and  is  now  ostensibly  a  Repub- 
lican ?^-A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  same  conditions  about  which  you  have  been  speaking 
that  have  prevailed  in  southern  Colorado  have  prevailed  against  him 
no  matter  what  political  relations  be  possessed  % — ^A.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  cut  any  figure. 

By  Mr.  Hereinqton  : 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Barela  fou^  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Ifon 
Co.  for  years  ? — ^A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  been  an  officer  of  the  senate  and  in  this  chamber  for 
a  good  many  years? — ^A.  Since  1899  I  have  been  familiar  with  the 
actions  of  tms  body. 

Q.  Don't  you  Jmow  he  was  a  Democratic  senator? — ^A.  Yes;  in 
1899  and  1901.  I  know  that  at  that  time  he  was  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  legislation  tJiat  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  wanted. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  a  fact  that  Barela  charged  on  the  floor 
of  the  senate ^A.  My  recollection  in  the  case  of  the  senate  is  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  employers'  liability  bill,  which  I  was  tryinfi^ 
to  pass  that  time,  and  I  know  he  was  the  worst  man  against  it,  and  I 
Imow  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  was  fighting  the  bill. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  That  was  when  he  was  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Oh,  his  politics  didn't 
make  much  difference  with  him. 

By  Mr.  Hbrbington  : 

Q.  But  he  was  fighting  the  company  for  years  ? — A.  He  was  always 
fighting  labor. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  What  vou  are  testifying  about  now  is  the  nonpartisan  or  bipar- 
tisan control  of  public  affairs A.  That  is  my  contention. 

By  Mr.  Hbrrington  : 

Q.  Now  you  and  your  kind— — ^A.  What  do  you  mean  by  my  ki^d  f 
Q.  Rawalt — he  was  a  friend  of  yours  ?— A.   i  es. 
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Q.  You  were  good  buddies,  partners  ? — A.  I  went  fishing  with  him 
once. 

Q.  Fishing  for  votes  ? — ^A.  No,  for  trout. 

Q.  Now,  this  is  all  an  old  storv  except  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee— everybody  in  the  State  mows  it  ? — A.  Yes;  it  is  new  to  them, 
I  guess. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  How  is  any  body  of  citizens — you  complain  of  rotten  political 
conditions — how  is  anv  body  of  citizens  to  have  their  attention  called 
to  it  if  you  don't  speat  of  it  ? — A.  That  is  the  only  way  I  know  of,  to 
tell  about  it. 

Q.  Isn't  the  sentiment  growing  among  the  decent  people  of  both 
parties  that  these  rotten  holes  should  be  deaned  out,  no  matter  where 
they  exist?— A.  I  think  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  Colorado 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  kind  of  straighten  up  a  little  and  the 
people  are  getting  sore  at  the  conditions  that  have  been  in  existence. 

J5.  And  it  isnH  particular  which  party  it  is — who  is  responsible  for 
this^^ — the  people  are  beginning  to  complain  about  it?— A.  I  don't 
think  they  will  stand  for  it  any  more  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  You  think  this  cleaning  up  or  reform  is  to  be  made  by  the 
Democratic  party — putting  the  Democratic  party  in  power  t— A.  Oh, 
yes. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Was  there  a  strike  on  in  the  northern  field  when  your  investiga- 
tions were  made  in  1901  ? — A.  Yes. 

a  Did  the  investigation  result  in  the  partial  settlement  of  that 
e  ? — A.  I  know  it  did  in  Colorado  Spnngs. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  sometimes  where  one  party  has  been  in 
power  for  a  long  while  it  is  a  good  thing  to  clean  them  out  ? — ^A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  And  that  is  regardless  of  which  party  is  in  power? — A.  No,  I 
don't  think — in  fact,  I  have  been  a  member  of  three  parties  myself. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Your  record  is  not  unusual  in  that  regard  ?  —A.  No;  I  remember 
when  the  Democratic  Party  only  got  8,000  votes  in  this  State. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  When  these  election  frauds  occurred  in  Denver,  when  the  Con- 
CTessman  refused  to  take  his  seat,  did  you  vote  to  put  a  Republican 
Congressman  in  his  place? — A.  No.  Mr.  Shafroth,  I  understand,  re- 
signed his  place  in  Congress. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  railroad  business,  do  you  know  how  many 
railroad  men,  members  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  Railroad  Co.,  were  in  the 
last  legislature? — A.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  nineteenth — 

Iou  remember  they  cut  oflF  the  railroad  passes  and  I  quit  coming  to 
Denver.     I  was  not  here  much  during  the  nineteenth — I  don't  recall 
anybody  except  Metz. 
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Q.  Don't  you  know  that  there  have  been  employees  of  the  D.  &  R. 
G.  Kaih*oad  Co.  sitting  in  the  lower  house  and  senate  on  and  off  during 
the  last  15  years,  quite  a  number  ? — A.  I  do.  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
not  in  their  employ  any  more. 

Q.  And  didn  t  you  vote  every  vote  against  the  D.  &  R.  G  inter- 
ests?— ^A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Whenever  the  question  came  up  as  to  whether  you  would  vote 
for  their  interests  or  you  would  vote  for  the  union,  you  voted  for  the 
union^dn't  you  ?— A.  The  union  never  cut  any  n^re 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  labor  lobby  here  at  the  last  legislature,  the  most 
enormous  labor  lobby,  the  most  enormous  labor  lobby  in  tne  history 
of  the  State  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  about  the  last  legislature. 

Q.  Or  the  one  before?— A.  The  eighteenth  they  had  a  labor  or- 
ganization— they  had  a  lobby  at  the  eighteenth  session. 
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Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining, 

House  op  Representatives, 
J  Denver^  Colo^t  March  6,  1914> 

(Continuation  of  proceedings  of  Mar.  6,  1914.) 

JAMifS  Dalrtkple,  a  witness  produced  before  the  eommittee,  beiiig 
previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  You  have  already  testified  in  this  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  your  books  with  you,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  giving  the  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  Royal  Gorge  mine  ? — A.  In  what  respect  ? 

Q.  In  Fremont  County,  Colo.  Have  you  any  data  with  you  show- 
ing monthly  reports  as  to  the  production  of  coal  by  the  Royal  Goirge 
mme  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  property  of  Mr.  Bettis? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  WiD  you  state  to  the  committee  what  your  jnQUthly  reporte 
show  during  the  year  1913,  especially  from  September  of  that  year 
until  December  31  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  In  what  respect,  Mr.  Costigan,  is  that  for  the  coal 
production  ? 

The  Witness.  You  want  from  September  on  ? 

Mr.  Costioan.  Perhaps  you  had  better  begin  with  January  of  that 
year  and  come  right  through  the  year — 1913.—  A.  Now,  what  do  you 
want,  just  the  production  ? 

Q.  The  number  of  miners  employed  and  the  number  of  days*  work 
and  the  production  in  tons  of  coal. — A.  January— they  worked  26 
days,  employed  66  miners,  17  other  underground  employees,  12  sur- 
face employees,  making  a  total  of  93,  and  they  produced  5,063  tons. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  From  whom  do  you  get  your  figures  ? 

The  Witness.  From  Mr.  Bettis. 

Q.  He  sent  them  to  you  ? — A.  Every  month. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q.  Are  they  in  the  nature  of  an  affidavit  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Are  they  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  State?-  A.  Yes,  sir.  Feb- 
ruary they  worked  23  days,  had  52  miners,  12  other  persons  employed 
underground,  8  surface  employees,  making  a  total  of  72 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  other  persons  employed  underground — aie 
they  persons  who  do  not  produce  coal  ? — A.  i  es,  sir.  Production, 
2,584  tons.  In  March  they  worked  24  days,  61  miners,  10  other  under- 
ground employees,  8  surface  employees,  making  a  total  of  70,  and  the 
production  was  2,591  tons;  in  April  they  worked  19  days,  25  miners, 
8  other  persons  employed  underground,  9  surface  employees,  making 

42  altogether,  and  they  produced  1 ,842  tons. 
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Mr.  CosTiQAN.  I  wish  you  would  confine  yourself  to  the  men 
engaged  in  coal  production. 

The  Witness.  All  right,  sir.  In  May  they  worked  24  days  and  31 
miners  produced  1 ,808  tons.  In  June  they  worked  1 8  days,  employed 
40  miners,  and  produced  1,533  tons.  In  July  they  worKed  21  days, 
employed  35  miners,  and  produced  1,803  tons.  In  August  they 
worked  26  days  and  employed  40  miners  and  produced  3,289  tons. 
In  September  they  worked  20  days,  employed  40  miners,  and  pro- 
duced 3,379  tons.  In  October  they  worked  17  days,  employed  45 
miners,  and  produced  3,004  tons.  In  November  they  worked  26  days 
and  employed  70  miners,  and  produced  5,557  tons.  In  DeceiQber  they 
worked  17  days,  employed  65  miners,  and  produced  4,044  tons. 

Mr.  CosnoAN.  I  wish  to  direct  the  committee's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  figures  tend  to  show  that  since  the  time — ^that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  introduction  of  the  testimony — ^tend  to  show  that  sinoe 
the  time  of  the  signing  up  of  the  union  the  ayerac^e  production  per 
man  per  month  has  been  greater  than  it  was  prior  thereto  under  non- 
union conditions. 

By  Mr.  Suthsbland: 

Q.  When  did  he  sign  up  with  the  union? — ^A.  Not  later  than 
October  1 — the  latter  part  of  September  or  about  October  1,  if  I 
remember  the  testimony. 

Q.  Have  you  or  any  of  your  deputies  ever  inspected  the  Royal 
Gorge  mine  m  your  official  capacity  l— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  have  you,  if  you  remember? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  inspected 
in  November,  1913. 

Q.  What  conditions  did  you  discover  as  to  sanitation  and  vetila- 
tion  and  other  provisions  required  by  the  mine  inspection  laws  t— A.  I 
have  the  deputy's  report  here. 

Q.  Just  state  what  the  report  shows. — ^A.  I  will  read  from  the 
report,  as  follows: 

The  Royal  Gorge  mine  was  inepected  November  25,  1913,  by  Deputy  Frank  N. 
Obeidln^,  who  reported  as  follows: 

Condition  of  safety  appliances  not  very  good.  Phone  is  out  of  commission.  No 
fire  boss;  no  checking  in-and-out  system,  and  no  resuscitating  apparatus.  Ventila- 
tion in  ^ird  level,  south  off,  new  slope,  is  very  bad.  I  had  the  men  employed  therdn 
withdrawn  on  account  of  black  damp.  These  men  were  using  carbide  lamps;  an  oil 
lamp  would  not  bum  in  this  atmosphere. 

I  recommend : 

(1)  That  mine  phone  be  repaired  at  once,  also  that  phone  stations  be  established  at 
various  levels. 

^2^  That  mine  be  equipped  with  checking  system  and  a  resuscitating  api>aratus. 

(3)  That  a  competent  person  be  employed  to  examine  all  working  places  with  safety 
lamp  before  employees  enter  mine. 

(4\  That  section  152,  relative  to  powder  magazine,  be  complied  with. 

(5)  That  section  150  be  complied  with,  and  in  section  or  mine  where  permissible 
powder  is  used,  the  shot  lighter  is  to  handle  all  caps. 

(6)  That  no  coal  be  mined  in  third  level,  new  slope,  except  in  upraise  air  course, 
until  an  adequate  circulation  of  air  has  been  establlsned.  I  recommended  two  shifts 
on  upraise.  The  superintendent  said  he  would  put  on  three  shifts  to  get  it  through. 
He  will  install  pipe  into  upraise  to  ventilate  it  from  blower  &tn. 

^7)  That  fire  extin^guishers  be  placed  on  each  tipple  and  in  engine  rooms. 

(8)  That  the  hoisting  apparatus  be  examined  eacn  day  and  record  made  thereof. 

The  above  report  shows  that  the  mine  is  in  bad  condition,  and  no  attempt  made  to 
comply  with  the  new  mining  law. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  you  carry  out  with  all  jx)eBible  speed  the  above  recommenda- 
tions, and  inform  this  office  as  to  how  much  time  you  will  require  to  put  your  mine 
on  a  safe  and  sanitary  basis. 
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Q.  What,  is  the  date  of  that  communication  f— A.  The  df^te  of  the 
communication,  the  letter,  was  November  29,  1913. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  inspection  ? — ^A.  November  25. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Bettis  comply  with  your  request,  do  you  kaow  J-^-A.  No, 
sir;  when  we  had  an  accident  at  the  Won  Park  mine,  which  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  the  Royal  Gorge  mine,  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  two  men  lost  their  lives  by  an  mrush  of  water,  we  went 
down  there  to  investigate  that  accident,  and  the  complaint  was 
lodged  by  some  of  the  miners  about  the  condition  of  the  Royal  Gorge 
mine,  and  I  had  Deputy  Overding  again  inspect  it  on  February  9. 
What  year  was  that  ? — ^A.  This  year. 

19141— A.  Yes;  the  last  day  of  last  month  we  were  goin^ 
to  Canon  City  again  to  try  to  get  through  the  Wolf  Park  mine,  ana 
while  there  again,  we  took  in  the  Royal  Gorge  mine.  We  went  in 
company  with  the  deputy  inspector,  and  the  report  of  the  two  inspec- 
tions is  right  here. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Bettis  i^ored  the  appeal  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  your  office? — ^A.  Nearly.  He  gave  very  little  attention,  if 
any. 

Q.  Can  you  not  close  his  mine  if  he  fails  to  do  it  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Colorado? — ^A.  Yes;  that  matter  has  been  taken  up 
between  Grov.  Ammons  and  myself,  and  there  have  been  complaints 
lodged  with  the  governor  that  we  were  not  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  tne  law — ^have  not  been  having  them  carried  out — and  ne  took  it 
up  with  me  and  I  told  him  it  was  a  fact.  I  told  him  that  it  took  four 
months  to  cover  the  State — under  present  conditions  and  with  our 
present  force  it  takes  four  months  to  cover  the  State,  and  the  law  had 
only  been  in  eflFect  two  months,  and  the  conseauence  was  that  only 
50  per  cent  of  the  mines  had  been  inspected.  He  told  me  to  prose- 
cute everybody  who  violated  the  law.  I  went  downstairs  and  I 
thought  tne  matter  over  and  I  telephoned  up  and  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  governor  and  I  went  up  to  see  nim,  and  I  told  hun  that 
I  would  like  to  nave  him  define  my  duty  in  carrying  out  the  new  law, 
and  he  said  that  he  expected  me  to  do  all  we  could,  and  I  said  we  were 
trying  to  do  it,  but  that  if  he  wanted  me  to  shut  down  everybody 
who  was  not  compljring  with  this  law,  I  could  close  all  the  mmes  of 
Colorado  on  Monday  morning. 

Q.  Well,  of  course,  you  would  give  them  a  reasonable  amount  of 

time ^A.  We  have  oeen  doing  that.    On  the  28th  of  last  month  I 

inspected  this  mine  in  company  with  the  deputy  inspector,  and  I 
found  the  conditions  as  I  have  testified,  and  I  have  entered  a  suit 
against  Mr.  Bettis. 

3.  The  essence  of  your  statement  to  the  governor  was  that  every 
mine  in  the  State  ia  sufficiently  violating  the  law — the  mining 
laws — to  watrant  you  in  having  them  all  shut  down? — A.  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  mine  in  Colorado  that  I  could  not  find  some  violation 
of  the  law  in  if  I  wanted  to. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  staetment  made  in  your  first  examination  that  it 
would  require  some  time  to  have  the  various  apparatus  built? — ^A. 
Yes;  when  the  law  was  passed  it  gave  them  six  months  to  put  the 
mines  in  shape,  but  I  fin4  there  are  a  great  many  safety  devices  that 
are  not  manufactured  in  Colorado  and  not  sold  in  the  East.    For 
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faatunce,  the  overwinding  deriee;  we  find  that  they  harre  not  got 
them;  and  the  lung  motor — we  have  got  to  wait  for  then,  and  where- 
ever  we  have  f oimd  the  company  showing  some  dispoeition  to  eomply 
with  the  law,  we  have  not  made  any  complaint  against  them. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Wh^n  you  said  that  you  can  close  every  mine  in  the  State,  did 
you  mean  that  all  of  tJ^  mines  in  the  State  are  in  position  to  comply 
with  the  law  and  have  failed  to  do  it  'i—A.  No. 

Q.  For  that  reason  you  could  close  them  ?-— A.  No.  I  told  the 
governor  that  if  he  wanted  me  to  shut  down  or  prosecute  everybody 
uiat  did  not  comply  with  the  new  law  in  its  entirety,  tfaoat  I  eouM  close 
every  mine  in  the  State. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Did  the  governor  make  any  reeponsel 

The  Witness.  He  told  me  he  didn't  want  me  to  do  that. 

Q.  Elspecially,  for  instance,  if  you  could  not  buy  in  the  market  the 
apoliances  that  the  law  provides  for ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  You  wouldn't  do  an  unreasonable  or  unjust  thing,  in  a  case  of 
that  kind,  where  a  man  had  put  in  his  order  m  attempting  to  carry 
out  the  law  and  failed A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Because  the  manufacturer  had  delayed  it  ? — ^A.  We  have  tried 
to  be  reasonable. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  that  you  desire  to  give  the  coal  operators  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  comply  with  all  provisions  of  tne  law? — 
A.  If  he  can  show  good  reason  why  he  has  not  complied  witii  the 
law,  we  are  willmg  to  listen  to  him  and  give  him  more  tune. 

O.  You  didn't  mean  by  this  that  in  tne  case  of  Mr.  Bettis's  mine, 
such  compUance  has  been  out  of  the  question  ?  Speaking  of  the  Koyal 
Gorge  property,  the  compliance  complained  of  oy  you,  or  noncom- 

EUance  complained  of  by  you,  has  been  of  a  character  which  might 
ave  been  remedied,  has  it  not? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Is  that  why  you  have  entered  suit  against  Mr.  Bettis  or  his 
property? — A.  les,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  position  to  speak,  from  your  practical  experience, 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  aoout  the  effect  of  bad  ventilation  and  tne  other 
mining  conditions  you  complam  of  in  the  report  on  the  eflBciency  of 
the  coal  miners,  or  on  the  production  of  coal  ? — Is  there  any  direct 
connection  between  bad  ventilation  and  other  coal-miningconditions 
and  the  production  of  coal  from  month  to  month? — ^A.  Well,  when- 
ever you  require  a  man  to  work  under  unsanitary  conaitions,  you 
reduce  his  efficiency  proportionatelv. 

Q.  You  know  that  to  oe  a  fact,  do  you  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  had  a  report  or  letter  from  your  deputy,  I  thinly  you  said, 
some  time  in  January  or  Februarj^,  referring  to  conditions  in  the 
Royal  Gorge  mine  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  that,  or  the  substance  of  it? — A.  The  Royal 
Gorge  mine  was  inspected  on  February  9,  1914,  by  Deputy  Inspector 
Frank  N.  Oberdeen.     He  reports  as  follows: 

Improvements:  Phone  station  established  at  third  level,  new  slope,  also  electric  lights 
at  third  level,  both  north  and  south  new  slope.  A  tunnel  lias  been  driven  of!  seventh 
level  old  mine  and  connected  with  vein  of  new  mine.  The  ventilation  in  fifth  level 
north,  and  third  level  north  is  fair.  Conditions  in  tliird  level  south  are  fair  where  the 
men  are  working.     The  inner  part  of  third  level  south  has  been  abandoned  owing  to 
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a  squeeze.    Tbwte  are  16  men  eim^yed  undefgiound.    There  is  no  eeeapeway  from 
seventh  level  outside  of  r^ular  entrance.    There  is  no  one  worldng  there  at. present. 
The  fireproof  magazine  is  in  course  of  constriiction.       • 
Important  recommendations: 

1.  That  ail  underground  circuit  breakers  and  switches  be  inclosed  with  incombus- 
tible material. 

2.  That  no  person  be  permitted  to  work  on  the  seventh  level  until  esc^peway  is 
established,  except  those  employed  in  making  the  escapeway. 

3.  That  the  sigfnal  code  be  posted  in  epgiue  rooms  and  at  all  stationa  or  landings 
in  mine. 

4.  That  shot  firer  be  employed  to  fire  all  shots  after  the  other  employees  are  out  of 
the  mine. 

5.  That  a  competent  person  be  employed  to  examine  the  mine  each  morning  befcne 
the  other  employees  enter  the  mine. 

6.  That  fire  extinguishers  be  placed  on  each  tipple,  engine  room  and  also  one  in 
undexground  stable. 

7.  lliat  section  150,  relative  to  powder,  be  strictly  enforced. 

8.  That  a  system  of  checking  the  men  in  and  out  of  mine  be  established. 

9.  That  thurd  level  old  slope  is  very  dry  and  dusty;  this  should  be  thoro\|ghly 
wetted  down  before  operations  are  resumed  in  that  district. 

Now,  our  inspection  since  the  beginning  of  1914,  the  reports  differ 
somewhat  to  the  reports  in  1913.  Under  the  present  system,  the 
important  recommendations  are  sent— three  copies  sent  to  the 
company,  one  of  those  copies  is  supposed  to  be  posted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  at  the  mine.  Now,  nere  are  the  important  recom- 
mendations that  are  sent  to  them  on  that  inspection: 

Important  reconunendations  to  be  posted  as  per  section  38  of  the  mining  law. 

1.  That  all  nndei^^und  electric  circuit  breakers  and  switches  be  inclosed  with 
Incombustible  meterial. 

2.  That  no  person  be  permitted  to  work  on  the  seventh  level  until  escapeway  is 
established,  except  those  employed  in  making  escapeway. 

3.  That  the  signal  code  be  posted  in  engine  room  and  at  all  stations  or  landings  in 
mine. 

4.  That  shot  firer  be  employed  to  fire  all  shots  after  the  other  employees  are  out  of 
the  mine. 

5.  That  a  competent  person  be  employed  to  examine  the  mine  each  morning  before 
the  otiier  employees  enter  the  mine. 

6.  That  fire  extinguishers  be  placed  on  each  tipple,  engine  room,  and  also  one  in 
underaround  stable. 

7.  That  section  150  relative  to  powder  be  strictly  enforced. 

8.  That  a  system  of  checking  the  men  in  and  out  of  the  mine  be  established. 

9.  That  third  level  <Ad  slope  be  thoroughly  wetted  down  before  operations  are 
resumed  in  that  district. 

I  went  with  Mr.  Oberdeen  on  the  28th  of  last  month,  and  again 
inspected  the  mine,  and  these  recommendations  had  not  been  posted. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Had  not  been  posted  ? 

The  Wftness.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  posted  ? — A.  They  had  not  been  posted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  as  required  by  section  38  of  the  new  mining  law. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  in  the  Royal  Gorge  mine,  as  to  shot 
firing,  or  the  employment  of  shot  firers?— A.  The  men  have  beefi 
firing  their  own  snots.  You  see,  that  recommendation  was  made  on 
on  November  25,  and  again  on  February  9. 

Q.  You  find  no  compliance  with  your  recommendation  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  Don't  the  law  require  a  shot  firer? 

Mr.  Herrington.  Not  in  all  mines. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  it  requires  it  in  that  mine. 

Mr.  Austin.  Isn't  there  a  general  law  covering  them  all  ? 
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The  Witness.  It  don't  cover  them  all.  There  are  certiun  mineB 
and  parts  of  mines  that  are  exempt  from  shot  firers.  Lon^-wall 
mines  are  exempt,  and  parts  of  otner  mines,  where  the  roof  is  of 
such  a  tender  nature  that  if  it  was  shot  in  the  evening  the  roof 
would  faU  before  morning. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Is  there  a  general  law  also  requiring  the  inspection  of  the 
mine  in  the  mommg  before  the  men  enter?— A.  All  mines;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Bettis's  testimony  before  this  conmoittee, 
Mr.  Dalrymple? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  I  think  he  stated  or  complained 
in  his  testimony  that  after  he  had  published  an  article  reflecting  on 
the  United  l^fine  Workers,  that  you  had  been  inspecting  his  mine  every 
week  or  so. — A.  I  donH  know. 

Q.  I  call  that  your  attention.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the 
testimony. — ^A.  I  can  give  you  my  reason  for  inspecting  the  mine. 
As  I  told  you,  it  was  inspected  on  November  25,  and  when  this 
accident  happened  in  the  Wolf  Park  Mne,  where  these  two  fellows 
lost  their  lives,  we  knew  that  the  conditions  in  the  Wolf  Park  Mine 
were  bad,  and  both  Deputy  Inspector  Oberding  and  myself  went 
there,  and  while  we  were  m  Canyon  City  a  complamt  was  lodged  with 
us.  The  complaint  that  was  lodged  by  these  men  we  have  not  paid 
any  attention  to,  because  of  the  fact  that  on  November  25,  when  he 
examined  that  mine,  he  closed  every  place  on  that  third  level  down, 
with  the  exception  of  that  upraise  for  an  air  course. 

Mr,  Evans.  That  is,  he  ordered  it  closed? 

The  Wftness.  He  ordered  it  closed;  yes,  sir.  And  there  was  some 
men  there  who  had  some  coal  loose  in  the  room.  They  said  "  If  jrou 
don't  allow  us  to  U3e  this  coal  we  will  loose  it.'*  He  said,  *'I  will  give 
you  a  permit  to  mine  this  coal,  but  don't  mine  anv  more  until  this  air 
course  is  completed.'*  And  they  told  him,  **Afl  right,"  and  as  he 
went  through  the  mine  he  met  the  superintendent,  and  he  informed 
the  superintendent  what  he  had  done  in  this  particular  part  of  the 
mine,  and  the  superintendent  told  him  that  ne  had  put  on  three 
shifts  to  hasten  Uie  work.  Told  him  ''All  right."  But  after  the 
inspector  left  he  went  back  into  the  mine — the  superintendent  did — 
ana  he  told  these  fellows  that  the  mine  inspector  had  said  that  if  they 
didn't  work  this  place  somebody  else  woula.  He  says,  **I  was  talking 
to  him  the  next  aay  since  he  was  speaking  to  you,  and  he  told  me  that 
it  would  be  «dl  right  for  you  to  go  to  work."  That  violation  was  on 
the  day  after  inspection,  and  the  men  did  not  report  it  until  early  in 
February.  Between  the  time  of  the  inspection  and  the  time  that  the 
complaint  was  lodged  to  us,  Mr.  Bettis  and  his  men  had  a  falling  out, 
and  I  told  the  fellow  that  made  the  complaint  in  the  hotel— I  says, 
**  You  haven't  done  your  duty.  Why  didn't  you  report  this  violation 
the  day  that  it  happened,  instead  of  leaving  it  go  until  this  trouble 
has  arisen  between  you  and  him  ?"  And  we  came  to  the  conclusion, 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  that  the  conrmlaint  was  not 
worth  listening  to.  I  told  Mr.  Oberding — I  says,  **Two  of  us  can't 
do  anything  at  the  Wolf  Park;  you  might  as  well  go  to  this  mine  and 
examine  it,  and  he  did,  and  he  found  that  his  recommendations  of 
the  25th  had  had  very  little,  if  any,  attention. 

Mr.  Austin.  Was  the  explosion  what  called  you  to  this  field  t 
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The  Witness.  It  was  the  burst  of  water.  We  couldn't  investigate 
that  accident  because  of  the  fact  that  the  haulageway  was  choked  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  couldn't  get  throu^;  it  had  shut  off  the 
ventilation,  and  we  couldn't  get  in.  We  notified  them  then  that  as 
soon  as  ventilation  was  ^tabushed  to  notify  jnj  office  and  we  would 
make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  mine;  and  we  did  so,  and  on  the 
28th  we  went  down  to  make  that  inspection.  While  we  were  there 
we  i^ain  took  in  the  Royal  Gorge  to  see  if  anything  had  been  done 
toward  complying  with  the  recommendations  of  February  29. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Are  the  seams  of  coal  in  the  Royal  Gorge  flat  or  inclined  ? — ^A. 
They  are  heavily  inclined.  They  lie  at  an  angle  of  about,  I  should 
judge,  40^  from  the  horizontal. 

Q.  How  many  seams  are  there  i — ^A.  I  think  he  has  got  four. 

Q.  Under  what  system  are  those  seams  worked,  if  you  know? — 
A.  They  are  worked  room  and  pillar.  The  rooms  are  driven  straight 
up  the  pitch;  the  entries  on  the  strike. 

Q.  Are  the  rooms  in  the  Royal  Gorge  Mine  kept  full  of  coal  while 
the  rooms  are  advancing  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Should  the  rooms  oe  kept  full?— A.  I  think  so. 

9[.  Why? — A.  Well^  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  Royal  Goree 
omesUc  coal,  and  m  order  to  reduce  the  slack  to  a  minimum  tne 
rooms  ought  to  be  kept  full  of  coal.  Under  the  present  system  if  a 
room  is  150  feet  up  and  it  is  empty  when  you  nre  a  shot,  the  coal 
does  not  stop,  it  lands  at  the  bottom,  and  the  result  is  it  increases 
tlie  percentage  of  slack  material.  Another  reason  why  they  should 
be  worked  full  is  that  it  insures  better  sanitary  conditions  at  the 
working  face. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — ^A.  If  you  work  your  room  full,  you  have  to  have 
what  we  call  a  manway  on  each  side  of  the  room.  The  loose  coal  is 
kept  between  these  two  manways.  On  the  outside  of  each  of  those 
manways  there  is  a  travelway.  The  air  goes  up  one  side  and  down 
tJie  other.    With  an  empty  room  you  csn  not  ao  that. 

O.  Is  there  any  increased  danger  under  the  present  system  of  work- 
ing!— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What?— A.  Well,  because  the  men  have  nothing  to  stand  on. 
Th^y  are  standing  on  a  bottom  that  is  lying  at  an  inclination  of 
about  40°,  and  if  tney  slip  the  chsoices  are  they  will  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  room.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  room  is  kept  full  of  coal, 
they  are  just  as  if  they  are  standing  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  Oostigan.  You  may  examine. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Herrington: 

Q.  Mr.  Dalrymple,  you  are  a  Scotchman  ?— A.  That  is  what  they 
say. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  you  need  the  union  organization  to  supplement 
your  efforts  in  enforcing  the  laws  on  the  statute  books  which,  by  the 
Constitution,  you  have  taken  an  oath  to  support  ?  —  A.  I  don't  under- 
stand you. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Read  the  question. 

Q.  (Last  question  read.) — A.  I  think  I  need  the  cooperation  of 
ev^ry  man  that  is  working  in  the  mines,  whether  he  is  a  union  man 
or  not. 
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Q.  You  have  been  able  to  enforce  tke  law,  generally,  here,  have 

?)u  not,  sinoe  you  have  been  coal  mine  inspector  and  deputv? — 
ou  have  already  testiiSad  to  that,  I  think  f — A.  Well,  we  have 
had,  I  consider,  reaacHiable  success.  As  I  said  when  I  was  on  here 
before,  we  have  a  few  who  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  take  any  mine  you  select,  or  I  will  select  the 
Morley  Mme.  You  don't  meAu.  to  say  there  are  conditions. in  the 
Morley  Mine  that  would  justify  you  in  dosing  it  down,  do  you  i — 
A.  Well,  that  is  a  question.  If  my  chief  said  that  that  law  has  to-be 
complied  with  in  its  entirety,  I  would  say,  yes. 

Q.  What  one  particular  thing  is  there  that  you  could,  under  the 
law,  as  you  understand  it,  close  the  Mwley  Mine  down  for? — ^A.  I 
don't  know,  until  I  get  there;  but  I  am  telling  you  that  I  feel  so  suFe 
that  there  is  not  a  mine  in  the  State  complying  with  that  law,  in  its 
entirety,  that  I  can  go  there  and  find  a  violation. 

Q.  Just  speak  of  one  thing  that  you  know  of?— A.  I  have  not 
been  in  the  Morley  Mine  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

3.  Just  think  of  one  thing  in  the  Morley  Mine  which  you  think  you 
d  close  it  down  for?— A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  exists  now  or 
not,  but  the  last  time  the  Morley  Mine  was  inspected  bjr  Deputy 
Inspector  King,  he  reported  -  not  on  his  inspection,  but  smce  —you 
see  every  winter  he  takes  his  hydrometric  reading  of  all  those 
southern  mines,  and  when  he  got  tnrough  with  his  midwinter  hydro- 
metric  reading^  this  winter,  he  wrote  me  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which 
went  to  your  general  manager,  and  one  to  W.  J.  Murray,  of  the 
Victor-American  Fuel  Co.,  speaking  of  the  humidifying  of  the  mine 
atmosphere,  and  spoke  of  the  use  of  adobe  dust,  both  of  which  he 
claimed  met  with  nis  approval,  but  that  neither  of  them  was  being 
carried  out  as  they  shoula  be. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  followed  that  up?  -A.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
follow  it  up  yet. 

Q.  It  isn't  for  every  infraction  of  the  law  that  permits  you  to 
close  down  a  mine?  -A.  It  depends  on  how  you  are  working  the 
entry.    The  governor  said  he  wanted  me  to  be  reasonable. 

Q.  For  example,  would  it  be  an  infraction  of  the  law  if  the  mine 
operator  placed  props  in  a  room  as  far  as  they  can  be  hauled  by  mine 
cars  ?    You  remember  that  language  ? — ^A.   i  es. 

Q.  Could  you  shut  a  mine  down  if  he  failed  to  do  that? — ^A.  I 
wouldn't  shut  the  mine  down,  but  that  particular  part  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  to  a  lot.  You  don't  mean  that  you  can  close 
a  mine  down  if  the  driver  left  the  props  in  the  entry  instead  of  hauling 
them  up  into  the  room? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  claim  that,  but  there  is  a 
great  many  otlier  features — provisions  of  this  law  that  I  could  shut 
the  whole  mine  down,  because  it  hadn't  been  complied  with.  That 
is  only  a  minor  affair — that  prop  business. 

Q.  Then  you  feel  with  the  cooperation  of  the  governor  and  you  and 
your  deputies  that  you  can  enforce  the  laws  that  you  were  instru- 
mental m  having  put  upon  the  statute  books  without  the  aid  of  any 
organization  other  than  the  legally  constituted  officers  of  the  State, 
do  you  not? — A.  Well,  that  is  one  way  to  look  at  it.  I  look  at  it  in 
this  manner:  It  is  our  ambition  to  reduce  the  fatalities  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  I  have  had  some  of  the  biggest  operators  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  acknowledge  to  me  that  they  didn't  Know  anything 
about  the  conditions  of  the  mine;  they  depended  on  the  men  that  were 
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rtitmin^  the  mines.  I  know  several  instances  where  some-  of  the&e 
people  have  been  neglectfiil^;  therefi^re  I  clfdm  that  whenever  a  min& 
v^tethtm  neglects  his  dut^,  that  it  is  a  miner's  place,  atnd  he  is  abso- 
lutely justined  in  reporting  t^  me  if  there  is  a  dangerous  condition' 
tinret  We  only  gat  tothttw-uiitea  three  timaa  a  yeiyr^  and  I  appre-' 
M^  a&y  inferauirt/ien  th«rt  is  giveci  to  me — I  don- 1  cam  whetiier  he  is 
m.  orramzer  or  what  he  is. 

Q,  Theix  you  ieeL  that  you  ought  to  have  the  heurty  cooperation  of 
Bli  the  ooerat«?B?^-A;  Tiee^  sir. 

Q.  Wnieh  vou-  have  had,  genere^  speaking?  You  have  so  r«h 
poirtied-^you  have  so  reported  in  yotif  own  report  ?^— A.  Gienerally 
speaking. 

Q,  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Victor,  and.  the  RockyMoun- 
tain  Fuel  Oo. — three  that  you  mentioned  in  yom*  report  V—A.  i  es,  sir. 

Q.  You  ffeel  if  yoti  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  those,  of  the 
tfi&nagers  of  those  different  companies,  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  men ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  succeed  without  intervention  by  State  Militia  or  the 
unig^  or  Baldwin-Fdts,  don't  you  ? — ^A.  Oh,  I  think  so. 

(J.'  Mr.  Dalrymple,  there  was  a  man  who  testified  as  to  air — ^he  has 
been  here  some  time  ago — ^lie  was  standing  here  a  f^w  moments  ago — 
\iy  the  name  of  Cory.  In  hiib  testimony  taken  in  Denver  he  said  that 
he  had  predicted  some  explosions.  I  will  ask  you  if  jou  remember 
the  incident  of  its  appearing  in  the  newspaper  of — of  it  appeanng  in 
the  newsp^)^;^  at  Trinidad  that  two  ot  tne  Colorado  Fuel  &  !&on 
Co.'d  mines  were  dangerous,  purporting  to  com^  from  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Cory.  Do  you  rememoer  that  incident? — ^A.  I  remember 
that,  but  I  don't  remember  who  it  was  by. 

Q.  Did  voiK  upon  request  of  Mr.  Weitzel,  go  down  and  inspect  those 
mines  ^A.  I  sent  one  of  my  men  to. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  what  your  inspector  reported? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  fie  reported  that  the  newspaper  article  was  imtrue? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  remember  the  incident  that  Mr.  Weitzel  said  it  was  scaring 
the  men,  and  he  wanted  you  to  go  down  and  certify,  or  one  of  your 
deputies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

And  you  did  it  ? — A-  Yes,  sir. 

Ih  that  you  cooperated  heartilv  with  Mr.  Weitzel?^— A.  Yes  sir. 
And  Mr.  Weitzel  has  always  neartily  cooperated  with  you  as 
well? — A.  In  nearly  every  case;  yes, 

Q.  In  reference  to  this  Bradley  atfair,  will  you. identify  that  book 
as  ytfui'  records  on  old  coal-mining  accidents  ?— A.  (Witness  referring 
to  book  containing  letters.)  I  may  have  to  go  over  the  whole  book. 

Q.  No;  I  just  want  to  call  attention — is  there  in  this  book  which 
I  hand  you  an  officifil  report  on  the  death — accident  and  death— of 
one  WtlUfem  ti,  Bradley,  is  it ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Killed  at  Primero  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thid  is  about  which  this  Mrs.  Eisley  testified. — A.  This  hap- 
pened before  I  went  into  office. 

Q,  No;  I  think  not,  Jim.  I  think  you  were  a  deputy  at  that 
time. — A.  I  was  deputy. 

Q.  It  was  made  dv  yotir  superior,  was  it  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ihe  man  from  whom  you  received  an  appoititTn^n^^ * 

Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Johnny  D.  Jones.  Mr.  Dalrymple,  will  you  read  that  into  the 
record  ? — A.  Do  vou  want  the  whole  thing  ? 

Q.  No;  I  think  ^ou  can  skip;  the  blanks  are  filled  in  showing 
what  mine i— A.  This  is  the  Primero  mine  [reading]: 

-  The  deceased  and  his  partner,  John  Udovich,  were  drawing  a  pillar  in  the  second 
aoiith  entrv,  second  south  opening.  The  coal  was  7  feet  thick,  and  the  roof  consisted 
of  brittle  snale  which  was  frequently  pierced  by  slips.  The  place  had  been  reti-eating 
with  the  stumps  and  pillars  for  some  aistance  and  the  excavated  part  had  caved  nearly 
tight  behind  tnem.  .  The  men  had  just  started  to  work  on  a  stump  on  .the  right  side 
of  the  roadway,  and  while  they  were  engaged  loading  a  car,  a  piece  of  roof,  in  the 
shape  of  a  ^'poUiole,''  fell  upon  deceased  and  inflictcwl  such  injuries  upon  his  back 
that  he  died  the  same  day.  The  place  was  thickly  timbered,  but  the  rock  dropped 
from  a  small  space  between  the  props  and*  the  face  of  the  coal,  and  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  smooth  slip.    John  D.  Jones. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Does  that  report^  if  I  may  interrupt  here,  does  that 
report  show  on  whose  statement  this  information  ia  based  ? 

The  Witness.  That  is  based-  on  the  chief,  inspector  who  was  chief 
inspector  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Does  it  show  who  talked  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  The  room  shows  for  itself^  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Costigan.  Does  it  show  who  made  the  mspection,  who  talked 
to  the  inspector,  on  what  date  the  inspection  was  made? 

The  Witness.  No;  it  tells,  you  wnen  the  in3pection  was  made 
tod  by  whom  the  mspection  was  made,  but  it  does  not  say  that  he 
had  any  conversation  with  anyone.  I  suppose  he.  took  it  from  his 
Own  personal  observation. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Is  there  anything  in  that  report,  Mr.  Dalrjmple, 
that  required  the  testimonv  of  any  witnesses  ?   . 

Mr.  CostigAn.  We  will  let  that  report  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Oh,  no;  you  have  asked  him.  t 

Mr.  Costigan.  If  he  knows.  Did  he  get  information  from  any 
person,  and  is  that  person's  name  specified  in  the  report  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  In  other  woras,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  incident 
bT  the  surroundings  spoke  for  themselves,  didn't  they? 
.   Mr.  Costigan.  Did  you  make  the  inspection? 

The  Witness.  No.     - 

Mr.  Herrington.  No.  I  am  saying  that  he  saw  the  props,  set 
there. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Dalrymple:  Was  the  same 
inethod  of  inspection  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  that  accident  ad  is  now 
provided  for  under  the  new  law  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  don't  believe  it  was.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Costigan.  Was  it  as  rigid  an  inspection  in  those  days  as  now  ? 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  am  going  into  that. 

The  Witness.  No;  X  don't  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Herrington.  What  is  the  difference  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  we  genially  try  to  filnd  now,  when  a  fatal 
accident  is  caused  from  fall  of  rock  or  fell  of  coal  —we  generally  try, 
if  there  is  anybody  working  in  the  same  place,  or  adjoining  places,  we 
try  to  get  their  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  place  when  the-  acci- 
dent happened.  .        '. 

Mr.  Herrington.  That  is  the  present  law.  What  was  the  differ- 
ence in  the  old  law  ?  That  is  not  covered  by  law.  It  is  covered  by 
effort,  is  it  not? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  said  ^'imder  the  law." 
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By  Mr.  Bybnbs: 

Q.  What  kind  of  investigation  did  you  make  formerly  when  you 
were  deputy  there? — A.  Well,  just— we  would  make  an  investigation 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  place  where  the  accident  happened  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  it. 

' .  Q.  If  you  found  a  man  there  in  the  room  with  the  witness,  wouldn't 
you  ask  him  about  it,  or  would  you  just  look  around  and  not  speak  to 
anyone  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  they  would  do. 

Q.  Did  you,  when  you  were  there  as  deputy  in  1910? — A.  Gener- 
ally, but  we  would  run  against  people  that  we  could  not  speak  to.     I 
have  called  on  two  or  three  men  and  asked  them  for  certain  inf  orma-. 
tion,  and  they  would  stand  and  shake  their  head. 
'  Q.  Some  of  them  couldn't  speak  the  language  ? — A:  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  strike  that  now,  that  some  of  them  can  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage?^—A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  made  the  best  inspection  you  could,  when  you  were  deputy 
inspector? — A.  We  done  the  best— we  done  what  we  thought  was 
rignt.  We  find,  as  we  go  along,  we  are  always  learning  something 
more.  ,  "  ,        '    ' 

Mr.  Cqstioan.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  the  present  law  does  not 
provide  for  an  inquest  in  case  of  accident  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

•  Mr.  Heerington.  Didn't  the  old  law  so  provide  ? 
'  The  WfTNEss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Herrington.  We  had  to  notify  the  coroner  under  the  old  law 
immediately  when  this  law  was ■- 

The  Wftness.  Yes. 

Ml'.  Costigan.  In  the  same  manner  ? 
''  The  Witness.  No; 

Mr.  CJosTiGAN.  What  is  the  change  ? 

The  Witness.  The  coal  mine  inspector's  office  has  authority  to 
subpKBna  witnesses,  and  the  inspector  is  allowed  to  cross-examine 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Costigan.  With*  a  stenographic  report  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Foster.  Does  it  require  an  inquest  in  all  cases  ? 

Mr.  B[errington.  No;  there  is  no  law  requiring  an  inquest 
'   Chairman  Poster.  It  is  left  with  the  coroner 

•  The  Witness.  We  have  arrangements  in  Las  Animas  County  that 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  deputy  inspector  of  that  district,  it 
is  necessary;  an  inquest  shall  be  held. 

Mr.  Herrington.  When  it  is  not — — 

The  Witness.  When  it  is  not,  we  do  not  hold  them,  because  we 
haven't  the  money  to  hold  an  inquest  over  every  fatal  accident, 
anvway. 

.  Mr.  AusTDi.  It  developed  in  the  testimony  at  Trinidad  that  there 
is  no  scale  inspector  in  Las  Animas  County.  There  is  a  vacancy  in 
the  oflSce. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  is  now.  Some  time  ago 
there  was  a  complaint  sent  into  the  office  from  some  mine  in  Las 
J^mas,  and  I  had  Mr.  King  notified  to  that  effect,  and  he  said  that 
he  found  after  a  lot  of  nmninig  around  that  there  was  a  scale  inspec- 
tor, but  he  said  they  had  just  been  resurrected,  had  been  dead;  they 
^laa  never  done  anything;  never  examined  any  scales. 
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Mr.  Austin.  I  suppose  you  look  into  those  matteis  to- see  tliat  the 
places  are  filled  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  if  we  do.  we  wiU  have  to  get  more  halp. 
We  havie  more  than  we  can  look  after  now. 

Mr.  Austin.  In  that  instance,  the  operator  will  haye  to  nay,  the 
fees  of  the  local  inspector.  1/  your  force  is  sufficiently  faige  to 
inspect  all  the  scales  when  the  law  provides  for  an  inspector,  would  it 
not  aid  you  in  carrying  out  the  law  with  reelect  to  tne  inspection  of 
scales? 

The  Witness*  Wherever  there  is  a  county  inspector  of  weigbte 
and  measures  we  have  notiui^  to  do  with  the  scales;  and  where  t£ere 
is  one,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  our  ofl&ce  to  iB;^>ect  the  scales* 

Mr.  Austin.  There  is  a  county,  according  to  the  testimony,  where 
there  is  a  provision  for  a  local  injector,  hut  it.  seems  then  is  a 
vacancy  there;  no  one  to  fill  that  office;  as  time  expired  several 
months  ago,  no  new  man  was  elected. 

Hie  Witness.  I  think  that  is  the  county  commissioners'  place.  I 
know  that  there  was  a  complaint  cama  in  from  four  or  fiv^e  mines 
between  Walsenburg  and  the  Big  Four,  and  I  went  down  myself  to 
inject  the  scales;  and  I  went  to  the  county  commissionacs  of  Huer- 
fano Coimty  and  they  didn't  knoW  anything  about  a  county  inspector 
of  weights  and  measures.  They  didn't  even  have  a  set  of  weights — 
the  coimty  didn't  even  have  a  set  of  weights,  so  that  I  could  use  thiam. 

Mr.  Heerington.  Do  you  know  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.'s 
inspector  of  scales  ? 

The  WrTNESS.  I  have  met  him. 

Mr.  Heerington.  Pretty  well  acquainted  with  him  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  am  not. 

Mr,  CosTiGAN.  Does  the  present  law  require  the  coiiq>3Jiy  to  lumish 
w^hts  to  test  scales  ? 

Tlie  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Tou  know  you  have  a  richt  now  at  the  request 
of  either  operator  or  miners  to  inspect  the  scales  ? 

llie  WriNESs.  If  there  is  no  inspector  of  weights  and  measures. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Don't  you  know  that  if  there  is  no  county  in- 
spector^ou  have  a  ri^ht  ? 

The  WrTNESS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Mr.  Dalrympje,  you  go  and  look  that  law  up 
and  come  in  some  time  and  admit  it  and  T&Bid  tJiat  to  thexunnmitiee. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  have  already  heard  it. 

The  Witness.  I  have  looked  it  up  a  gpod  many  times. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  would  like  to  read  it. 

The  Witness.  It  is  section  111. 

By  Mr.  Costioan: 

Q.  You  referred  to  Mr.  Cory's  report,  I  think,  on  the  Starkville  and 
Delagua  mines,  among  others,  or  did  he  make  reports  on  those  prop- 
erties? -A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whetner  reports  were  made  on  those  prop- 
erties, including  complaints  about  the  conditions  of  those  properties, 
subsequmit  to  which  the  explosion^  occurred  in  the  Starkvine  ana 
and  Delagua  mines ?  A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  com- 
plaihts  made  to  the  department  or  through  the  press,  about  thte  con- 
dition of  those  mines  prior  to  the  explosion.  As  I  remember  it,  the 
article  that  came  out  was  on  the  Soprts  and  Engleville,  I  think,  and 
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one  of  the  Victor-American  mines.  That  article  appeared  in  Decem- 
ber, 1910,  and  the  Primero  explosion  happened  on  January  31,  1910; 
the  Starkville  happened  on  the  8th  of  October,  1910,  and  the  Delagua 
on  November  8,  1910. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Reports  preceded  those  dates  ? 

The  WrTNESS.  Reported  preceded  those  explosions. 

iir.  CosTiQAN.  Those  explosions. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  only  report  -the  only  report  that  I  ever 
saw  that  complaint. 

Mr.  CosTiQAN.  That  is  what  I  desire  to  show. 

The  Witness.  There  may  have  been  other  ones  made  that  I 
didn't  see. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Did  you  personally  investigate  the  Primero  ex- 
plosion ? 

The  WrrNESS.  No,  sir;  I  was  there  one-half  day,  10  days  after  the 
explosion. 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  Why  didn't  you  personally  investigate  ? 

The  WriNEss.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  chiei^  and  I  had  other 
work  to  do,  and  I  wasn't  asked  to  go  there  until  that  time,  and  I 
went  when  I  was  asked. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Did  you  go  with  your  chief  originally! 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Costigan.  And  did  he  then  send  you  to  some  other  place- 
was  that  the  situation  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  he  sent  word  to  the  deputy  inspector,  Ober- 
deen,  and  myself  to  come  to  Primero,  and  we  went,  and  we  got  into 
the  mine  at  noon,  and  we  left  Primero  that  evening  on  the  train. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Why  did  you  leave  so  soon  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  because  he  left. 

Mr.  Herbington.  It  was  10  days  after? 

The  WrrNESS.  It  was  10  days  after  the  explosion  that  we  left 
there. 

Mr.  Costigan.  In  other  words,  your  limited  investigation  was 
caused  by  instructions  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Herrington.  This  report  purporting  to  come  from  Brake,  or 
this  expert  of  theirs,  Mr.  Cory,  was  published  in  the  paper  after  the 
three  explosions  which  you  have  testified  to  ? 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes^ir. 

Mr.  Herrington.  That  b  all. 

(Thereupon  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

afternoon  session — 2  o'clock. 

^  Present:  Messrs.  Byrnes,  Sutherland,  and  Austin;  Attorneys  Cos- 
tigan, Brewster,  Sickman,  Herrington,  and  Northcutt. 

George  Gould  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Gould  ? — ^A.  Coal  miner. 
Q.  Where  do  you  Uve  ? — ^A.  Fremont  County. 
Q.  How  long  nave  you  been  a  resident  of  that  county  ? — ^A.  Sev- 
enteen years. 
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Q.  Mr.  Gould,  have  you  ever  been  connected  with  the  Royal  Goi^ 
mine? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  property  of  which  Mr.  Bettis,  I  believe,  is  more  or  less  a 
proprietor  ? — A.  I  worked  at  the  mine. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Bettis?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  vou  work  at  that  property? — ^A.  Well,  I  never 
worked  there  until  last  summer.     I  forget  the  month  I  went  to  work. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  Coal  digger. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  checkweighman  there? — ^A.  Yes. 

(J.  When? — ^A.  After  the  signing  up  of  the  company  with  the 
tinion,  with  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Q.  Then  you  worked  on  the  property  both  before  and  after  the 
signing  up,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  property  prior  to  the  signing  up  ? — ^A.  Prior 
io  signing  up  ? 

Q.  Didyou  work  continuously  throughout  the  period? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  discharged  a  few  days  before  the  strike. 

•  Q.  And  then  you  went  back  again,  as  I  understand  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  your  return  to  the  property  and 
the  circumstances? — ^A.  What? 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  the  date  when  you  went  back  to  the 
-property  and  the  circumstances  ? — ^A.  I  went  back  the  next  day  after 
we  signed  up. 

-  Q.  Do  you  remember  what  date  that  was  or  about  what  date? — A. 
I  think  it  was  the  9th  of  October.  I  wouldn't  say  for  sure.  It  was 
about  that  time. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  conditions  at 
the  mine  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Either  before  or  after  the  signing  up  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  those  conditions  were? — A. 
The  mine  was  never  in  a  first-class  condition. 

By  Mr.  Btbnes  : 

Q.  Why  ? — ^A.  They  never  made  any  attempt  to  comply  with  the 
^tate  laws.  During  the  time  that  I  was  there  there  was  for  tbree 
months  that  the  roadways  were  not  sprinkled.  The  mine  was  very 
dusty.  The  air  was  very  bad.  We  couldn't  use  an  open  light  at  all, 
only  in  certain  entries.  All  the  rooms — ^it  was  necessary  to  use  a  gas 
light  on  account  of  poor  air. 

Q.  That  was  before  and  after  you  signed  up  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  conditions  tiiat  you  recall  at  this  time  ? — ^A. 
Why,  there  was  a  number  of  violations  of  the  law;  yes. 

Q.  Specify  some  of  those,  Mr.  Gould. — ^A.  He  had  his  powder — I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  called  the  deputy  mine  inspector,  Frank 
Oberding's  attention  to  the  violations  m  Uie  middle — aloi^  about 
the  20th  or  25th  somewhere  there  of  November.  The  violations 
that  I  called  his  attention  to  were  the  storage  of  powder  in  a  com- 
bustible building  within  less  than  300  feet  of  the  working  shaft. 
There  were  also  no  first  aid  to  the  injured  at  all.  There  was  not  a 
blanket,  a  bandage,  or  stretcher  to  take  an  injured  man  out  of  the 
mine.  There  were  no  telephones.  There  were  no  lights  at  the 
landings,  and  we  never  had  an  identification  check.    I  would  Eke  to 
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say  further  that  when  I  got  no  reply  from  Mr.  Frank  Oberding  that 
I  made  one  specific  charge  against  the  company  and  sent  it  in  to 
James  Dabymple.  According  to  the  State  mining  law  they  should 
have  prepared  a  place  for  miners'  check  room.  That  is  article  113; 
and  their  tipple  had  a  tin  shanty  on  it — ^no  protection  at  all  from  the 
weather — and  I  told  the  mine  inspector  that  the  checkweighman 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Was  that  complaint  which  you  sent  in  in  writing  ? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  We  object  to  any  oral  testimony  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  the  law  I  know,  but  unless  the  committee 
thinks  different  I  think  it  would  be  all  right  to  let  him  testify.  Disre- 
gardingthat,  can  you  state — did  you  write — tell  us  the  condition. 

The  Witness.  1  told  you  the  conditions  at  the  mine. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Not  what  you  told  Dalrymple.  Tell  us  about  it. — ^A.  What  I 
wanted  to  lead  up  to  was  to  say  I  attempted  to  get  action  by  law  in 
this  connection. 

Q.  Just  say  you  reported  it  then. — A.  I  reported  it.  I  have  got 
the  reply  to  my  letter  in  my  pocket.  I  got  no  action  there  so  I  re- 
ported it  to  the  district  attorney  and  asked  him  if  he  would  take 
action.     I  stated  the  case  to  the  district  attorney. 

Q.  How  long  had  that  condition  existed  ? — ^A.  It  existed  as  far  as 
I  know  imtil  tne  present  day.     I  have  not  been  out  there  since 

Q.  Has  it  been  that  way  for  the  past  year  or  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  employ  of  the  company  ?— A.  I  had 
just  left  there  last  summer. 

Q.  What  time? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Well,  the  month  that  you  went  to  work?— A.  In  July  or 
A(^?ust,  I  believe. 

Q.  When  did  you  report  it  ? — A.  Not  until  November. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  report  it  before? — ^A.  I  would  have  been  dis- 
chai^ed  it  I  had.     I  had  no  protection  at  all. 

Q.  After  that  it  didn't  mean  your  discharge? — A.  No,  sir;  we  had 
the  protection  of  the  union. 

Q.  Then  the  union  had  signed  up  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austin.  Mr.  Costigan,  I  surest  that  you  call  his  attention  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bettis,  in  which  he  used  his  name. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Was  Mr.  Gould's  name  used  in  that  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is,  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Thank  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Bettis  was  on  the  stand  the  other  day  and  he  testified  as 
to  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  last  strike— the  last  walkout  of  the 
men.  Why  did  they  walk  out  in  December? — A.  Why  did  they 
walk  out  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  They  walked  out  because  of  a  violation  of  the  con- 
tract by  the  company. 

Q.  What  was  tne  violation  ?  How  did  they  violate  it  ?— A.  Well, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  they  violated  it  every  time  that  they  vio- 
lated the  State  law,  which  was  a  violation  of  the  contract  because  it 
was  agreed  that  they  would  enforce  the  State  laws.  The  particu* 
lar  case 
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Q.  It  was  ^eed  by  whom?— A.  The  operators  and  the  r^resent- 
atives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Q.  Did  you  enforce  the  State  law?— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  lived  up  to 
the  State  law — both  parties. 

Q.  Did  both  parties  live  up  to  it — that  is  what  you  mean? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir,  and  by  that  way  enforcing  it. 

Q.  You  say  they  violated  it  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  matters  referred  to  by  you  to-day  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  failing  to  do  the  things  you  have  referred  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  some  trouble  about  making — about  putting 
some  msm  to  work  there  that  they  didn't  want? — ^A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  That  he  didn't  want?— A.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  NoRTHCLTT.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  they 
assigned  any  specific  violation  of  the  law? 

O.  What  specific  violation  was  assigned  by  you  as  the  reason  for 
walking  out?— A.  According  to  our  agreement,  whenever  there  is 
a  grievance  taken  up  between  the  pit  committee  or  the  miners'  com- 
nuttee  and  the  superintendent,  the  men  shall  remain  at  work  until 
the  question  is  settled. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  also  the  operator  agrees,  if  the  grievance  is  over 
the  hiring  or  the  discharging  of  a  certain  man,  he  will  keep  that 
mem  at  work  until  the  case  has  been  settled  by  that  committee  and 
the  man — the  boy  that  the  trouble  came  up  over  had  been  employed 
by  Mr.  Bettis  for  some  time  and  we  discovered  that  he  was  violating 
his  agreement  by  having  the  boy  do  a  man's  job  and  paying  less 
wages  than  he  paid  men.     The  boy  was  20  years  old. 

Q.  What  was  he  paying  him?— A.  He  was  paying  him,  I  believe 
it  was  $2  or  $2.05  a  day. 

Q.  And  what  was  your  objection  to  that? — ^A.  That  his  agreement 
for  all  unclassified  labor  on  top  of  the  mine  was  $2.65  a  day. 

Q.  For  all  people  ?— A.  For  all  classes  of  labor,  imclassified  labor. 

Q.  He  was  paj^g  him,  then,  what  he  said,  wasn't  he  ?— A.  He  was 
paying  him  $2.05  instead  of  $2.65.  There  was  a  difference  of  60  cents 
a  aay. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it?  You  say  he  had  him  at  a  boy's 
wiu?es  ? — ^A.  Had  him  at  boy's  wages^  yes. 

Q.  He  did  pay  boys  $2.05? — ^A.  He  employed  no  boys;  he  had  no 
slate  pickers. 

Q.  How  old  was  this  man  ? — ^A.  Twenty  years  old. 

Q.  But  you  contended  because  he  was  20  he  ought  to  be  paid  a 
man's  wages  ? — ^A.  I  contend  because  he  was  doing  a  man's  worK  that 
he  ought  to  be  paid  a  man's  wages. 

Q.  1  ou  contend  that  because  he  was  doing  a  man's  work  he  ought 
to  be  paid  $2.65  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  didn't  agree  with  that  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  fell  out  about  then  ? — ^A.  No;  that  is  not  what 
we  fell  out  about.  We  simply  should  take  that  case  up  and  decide 
it.  There  was  no  falling  out,  no  more  than  a  discussion  oetween  you 
and  I. 

Q.  You  took  it  up  with  him  ? — A.  We  took  it  up  with  him. 

Q.  What  happened  ? — A.  We  told  him  that  he  must  pay;  if  he  kept 
that  man  at  man's  work,  he  must  be  paid  man's  wages,  according 
to  the  contract. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  He  said  that — ^now  we  was  taking  this 
up  with  the  superintendent. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  He  said  he  would  take  it  up  with  Mr.  Bettis,  and  the 
next  day  he  told  us  that  he  had  taken  it  up  and  he  could  do  nothing. 

Q.  Now,  when  was  that  ? — ^A.  What  date  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  17th  or  18th  of  December, 
I  would  not  be  sure. 

Q.  He  said  he  could  do  nothing,  and  then  what  did  you  do,  or  the 
organization  do  ?-— A.  We  then  caUed  upon  our  district  organizers,  as 
they  represent  that  subdistrict. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  they  took  up  the  case  with  the  representatives 
of  the  company,  and  they  agreed  to  meet,  I  think  also  agreed  to  keep 
this  boy  employed,  or  tms  young  man,  until  the  case  was  settled  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Who  agreed  to  do  that? — A.  The  representative  of  the  Royal 
Gorge  Co. 

Q.  Who  was  it — can  you  name  the  man  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Coryell,  his 
superintendent. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  he  agreed  to  keep  him  until  the  case  was  settled. 
If  we  couldn't  agree  he  was  to  discharge  him,  but  the  following  morn- 
ing he  discharged  him  without  any  further  consultation  with  any 
of  us. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Under  that  contract  didn't  he  have  the  rijght  ? — ^A.  He  had  the 
right  to  discharge  anyone  for  cause.  There  is  no  stipulation  as  to 
who  he  should  (fischarge. 

Q.  As  I  recall  Mr.  Bettis's  testimony,  he  stated  that  this  man  or 
boy  was  put  on  temporarily  in  the  place  of  another  man  who  was 
sick  or  imavoidably  absent,  and  when  this  man  who  was  sick  or  im- 
avoidably  absent  returned  to  his  duty,  they  would  let  out  the  boy. 
and  that  you  insisted  on  this  boy  bemg  kept  by  the  company,  and 
that  that  was  the  difference  ? — A.  That  would  be  merely  an  argument 
between  he  and  I.    We  couldn't  go  by  that. 

Q.  How? — ^A.  That  would  be  an  argument  between  he  and  I.  I 
would  call  it  a  discussion,  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  that  statement  of  the  facts? — ^A.  How  is 
that? 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  that  statement  of  the  facts  made  by  Mr. 
Bettis  on  the  stand? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't.  The  boy  was  regularly 
on  the  pay  roll. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  He  wasn't  then  employed  to  temporarily  fill  the  place  of  a  man 
who  was  absent;  was  he  or  not? — ^A.  !No,  sir;  he  was  employed  re^- 
larly ;  and,  furthermore,  they  attempted  to  corrupt  the  boy  by  havmg 
him  appear  to  draw  $2.65  and  return  60  cents  a  day  back  to  the 
company. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes: 

Q.  Had  the  district  board  ever  conferred  with  Mr.  Bettis  over  the 
Kinisman  case  before  he  went  away  to  Nevada? — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell 
you:  he  never  conferred  with  me  and  I  couldn't  say  for  sure  whether 
ne  aid  or  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  confer  with  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

O.  Can  you  say  that  any  member  of  your  district  board  conferred 
with  him? — A.  I  couldn't  say  for  sure;  no. 

O.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  about  paying  the  miners  for  the  ooal 
broKen  in  their  rooms  at  the  time  they  came  out? — ^A.  Had  no 
trouble  at  all  because  he  never  paid  them  anvthing. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  taik  with  him  about  it  ? — A.  Yts  sir. 

Q.  Where  trouble  arose  under  your  contract  wasn't  it  agreed  that 
if  there  was  any  trouble  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  min^  or  mine 
laborer  that  the  pit  committee  or  pit  boss  was  ^npow^ed  to  adjust  it, 
and  in  case  of  their  disagreement  it  should  be  referred  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  subdistrict  officers  ? — A.  That  is  a  part  of  our  con- 
tract, yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  done  in  this  case  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  have  the  right  to  discharge  men  under  that  con- 
tract ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  objecting  for  if  he  exercised  that  right  and  dis- 
charged a  man  ?— A.  It  was  not  a  case  of  discharging  a  man.  It  was 
a  case  of  paying  a  man  less  than  the  regular  wages  and  th^i  dis- 
charging him  after  the  case  was  brou^t  up.  He  didn't  discharge  the 
man  and  the  case  come  up.  The  case  came  up  and  he  discharged  him 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  case. 

Q.  But  he  did  have  the  right  to  discharge  him  if  he  wanted  to  ? — 
A.  At  any  time,  but  not  pending  a  settlement  of  the  case,  according 
to  the  contract. 

Q.  Is  that  what  was  specified  'Hhe  right  to  hire  and  discharge, 
tbe  management  of  the  mme,  and  the  number  of  the  working  force  is 
vested  exclusively  in  the  operators,  and  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  ^all  not 
abridge  this  right"  ?  How  about  that  ? — A.  That  is  our  contract, 
isn't  It? 

Q.  That  is  the  contract. — A.  Yes,  I  will  say  that  is — I  think  that  is 
pretty  near  correct. 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  That  is  tJie  unsigned  memoranda  attached  to  the 
agreement  for  the  contract. 

Q.  That  is  the  understanding? — A.  Yes,  this  is  embodied  in  our 
articles  of  agreement,  I  believe. 

(^.  You  say  that  was  the  understanding,  but  jrou  say  this  was  no 
abndeement  of  the  right  to  discharge? — A.  Which  was  no  abridg- 
ment? 

^  Q.  The  action  of  the  union  in  this  respect  you  claiin  did  not  abridge 
his  right  to  discharge  ? — A.  I  claim  that  he  violated  his  contract  when 
he  discharged  the  man  while  the  case  was  pending  between  the  super- 
intendent of  the  mine  and  the  pit  committee. 

Q.  I  have  forgotten.  Is  it  provided  in  here  that  he  shall  not  dis- 
charge a  man  pending  fioiy  agreement  on  a  matter  of  that  kind  ? — ^A. 
All  cases — in  case  the  man  had  a  grievance  he  should  remain  at  work 
until  that  case  was  settled  and  the  man  in  question  should  be  kept 
right  on  until  that  case  was  decided  definitely  by  the  joint  agree- 
ment  

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  What  Mr.  Byrnes  wants  to  know  is,  is  that  provided 
in  that 

Q.  Is  that  provided  in  this  contract  or  are  you  stating  that  your- 
self ? — ^A.  It  is  generally  understood  by  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
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Q.  Butisit^ecified  initt — ^A.  There  is  no  particular  speeification 
of  any  particular  case. 

Q.  Is  it  specified  in  the  contract  that  if  a  complaint  is  made  aboii^ 
a  man,  that,  pending  the  adjustment  of  that  matter,  he  shall  not  be 
disohai^d — is  that  in  the  contract  ?— A.  That  is  not  worded  in  tha^ 
way,  no;  but  all  eases  shall  be  settled,  and  every  man  remain  at  work 
and  there  will  be  no  discharge  until  the  case  is  settled.  ^ 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  contract? — A.  It  is  understood*  I  couldn't  tell 
you  the  exact  wording  of  it. 

Q.  But  if  it  is  not  in  the  contract  then  you  wouldn't  contend  for 
your  understanding — I  mean  you  stand  by  the  contract  you  made  ? — 
A.  I  stand  by  the  contract;  yes. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  does  Bettis  chaise  there  in  reference  to  thiss 
bov» 

Mr.  HssRiNOTON.  He  said  th^  boy  was  a  stupid  boy,  and  coul(t 
not  do  the  work  that  necessitated  the  keeping  of  him. 

Q,  Did  you  call  the  strike  at  that  mipe,  Mr.  Grould? — A.  No,  siir;^ 
I  hadn't  the  power  to  call  it, 

Q.  Mr.  Bettis  didn't  state  in  his  testimony — did  h^  not  chaise  Mr. 
Gould  with  having  called  that  strike? 

Mr.  Btbnes.  He  had  some  talk  with  him. 

Mr.  Herrij^oton.  He  charged  this  fellow  with  having  charge  ot^ 
all  the  trouble. 

(Witness  laughs,  but  makes  no  response.) 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  How  about  this:  After  describing  Mr.  Kinsman,  his  age,  that^ 
he  was  an  incessant  pipe  smoker,  he  said  that  he  was  between  16  and 
19  years  of  age. — A.  I  brand  that  as  a  deliberate  lie. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  to  his  age? — ^A.  I  wasn't  present  at  his  birth, 
but  I  have  his  father's  word. 

Q.  You  have  what  his  father  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q.  How  old  was  he  ? — A.  He  was  in  his  twentieth  year. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  That  is  in  his  ninteenth,  isn't  it? — A.  Past  19.  \ 

Q.  The  father  said  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year? — A.  If  he  h^ 
said  between  16  and  20  he  would  have  got  it. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  state  a  man's  age,  though,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  because  he  said  he  was  between  16  and  19  years  old  he  told  a 
deliberate  lie? — A.  I  am  convinced  that  he  was. 

Q.  You  are  convinced  that  he  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  think  he  could  have  been  mistaken? — A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  a  man  could  be  mistaken  about  the  a^  ot 
another  man? — A.  Not  in  that  particular  case, 

Q.  I  mean,  did  his  father  tell  you  his  age?— A,  No;  beci^use  the 
foreman  that  hired  this  man  and  discharged  him  is  a  friend  of  H^e 
boy's  father  and  Hved  right  opposite  him  for  the  last  17  years. 

Q.  You  swear  that  this  fellow  told  Mr.  Bettis  the  age  of  tne  boy  t — 
A.  He  had  every  reason  to.    They  were  very  intimate. 
.  Q.  Are  you  wUUng  to  swear  that  he  told  him  ? — A*  No ;  I  wouldn't 
be  willing  to  swear  that  he  told  him. 
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Q.  Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  he  knew  it  poeitivel]^ — that  Mr. 
Bettis  knew  it  t  Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  Mr.  Bettis  knew  the 
exact  age  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  In  the  absence  of  that,  will  you  swear  that  he  was  dehberately 
lying  when  he  said  he  was  between  16  and  19  f— A.  That  would  M 
a  hard  thin^  to  swear  to.  but  in  my  opinion — ^in  my  own  mind— I  am 
convinced  tnat  he  is.    I  wouldn't  swear  to  it,  but  I  am  convinced. 

By  Mr.  Noethoutt. 
Q.^Didn't  you  swear  just  a  minute  ago  1 — A.  I  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Btbnbs: 

p  Q.  "On  this  particular  morning  one  of  the  regular  men  did  not 
show  up  for  teork,"  so  Mr.  Bettis  says,  '*and  we  were  short-handed 
and  the  top  foreman  put  Kinsman  to  work  and  told  him  this,  '  Billy, 
I  can  use  you  to-day,  as  one  of  our  regular  men  is  not  out,  but  it 
may  be  onnr  for  one  day,  as  the  old  man  will  be  put  on  as  soon  as 
he  returns  for  work,  and  then  we  will  have  no  place  for  you.'  Kins- 
man said  this  was  all  right  with  him  and  went  to  work  and  was  kept 
to  work  for  three  days,  or  until  the  old  man  returned  and  we  had  no 
place  for  him.  The  company  settled  with  Kinsman  for  the  work  he 
nad  done  at  the  rate  of  $2.65  per  day,  the  regular  union  schedule  for 
men."    You  have  sworn  he  only  got  $2.051— A.  I  did. 

.  Did  you  see  them  pay  him  ? — ^A.  I  saw  his  check. 

.  You  saw  his  check  i — ^A.  I  did. 

.  Who  showed  it  to  you  ? — ^A.  The  boy. 

.  You  will  swear  that  you  saw  his  check  and  he  didn't  get  but 
$2.05?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  owe  anything  in  the  store  t — ^A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that. 
The  statement  is  so  much  per  day. 

.  So  much  per  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  his  statement. 

.  Where  dia  he  show  it  to  you? — ^A.  Just  a  few  days  before — 
well,  it  might  have  been  the  same  day.  At  least  just  a  few  days 
before  we  took  the  case  up  with  the  superintendent.    I  said  that 

the  man  whose  place  he  had  been  taking 

Q.  He  goes  on  and  savs  ''After  Kinsman  was  laid  off  Gould  took 

up  his  case  and  demanded  of  the  foreman  that  young  Kinsman  be 

put  to  work."     Did  you  demand  that  he  be  put  to  work? — ^A.  He 

was  employed  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  take  up  the  case  with  the  foreman  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  take  it  up? — ^A.  The  pit  committee  took  up  the  case. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Mr.  Gould,  do  you  deny  his  statement  that  this  boy  was  put  in 
there  in  the  absence  of  the  old  man,  temporarily  ? — ^A.  What  do  you 
call  an  old  man. 

Q.  A  man  in  that  position.    He  describes  him  as  an  old  man. 

By  Mr.  B ybnes  : 

Q.  A  prior  employee. — ^A.  That  man  didn't  leave  the  works  at 
aU.    He  simply  sfiifted  him  to  another  job. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 
Q.  Then,  he  wasn't  temporarily  absent? — ^A.  He  was  on  the  job. 
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By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  You  say  he  was  at  work — Mr.  Kinsman  was  at  work  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing? — A.  Top  man — ^unclassified  labor. 

Q.  The  same  boss  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — ^A.  Stewart. 

Q.  And  the  books  should  show  that  he  was  working  then? — 
A.  Stewart? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  is  his  statement,  that  he  was  on  the  force  ? 

Mr.  NoETHCUTT.  He  says  that  he  was  temporarily  absent. 

Mr.  Btbnes.  One  regular  man  didn't  show  up  at  work. 

By  Mr.  Austin. 

Q.  The  old  man  was  shifted  from  the  fellow's  place  and  didn't 
show  up?— A.  I  can  explain  how  the  men  were  put  on.  They 
double-snif ted  that  mine  and  they  put  on  more  men  on  that  account, 
and  the  men  were  shifted  around  so  as  to  put  men  on  who  are  used 
to  work,  to  work  nights,  and  I  put — ^new  man  on  to  do  his  work — 
being  afterwards  familiar  with  the  fact. 

Q.  XBy  Mr.  Btbnes).  Before  Mr.  Bettis  went  away,  didn't  he 
notify  one  of  the  members  of  the  board,  Mr.  Isherwood,  of  Florence, 
thatne  was  going  out  of  town  and  that  if  the  board  had  anything  to 
take  up  with  him  to  call  him  up  by  phone  before  1  o'clock  the  next 
day,  as  he  didn't  expect  to  get  Back  until  Monday  evening  of  the  fol- 
lowing week;  do  you  know  that?— A.  I  couldn't  say  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  committemen  told  him  Mr. 
Robb  was  in  Denver  and  was  requested  to  telephone  him  ?  — A.  No, 
I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  called  the  men  out  on  strike  on  December  22,  didn't  you  ? — 
A.    No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Who  did  ?— A.  The  district  officers. 

Q.  Didn't  you  on  their  order?  -A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  do  anything 
on  their  order. 

Q.  You  were  president  of  the  local  union  ?~A.  Well,  we  notified 
the  men  that  these  demands  were  not  complied  with  and  left  the 
mine. 

Q.  You  notified  them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Notified  who  ? — ^A.  The  men. 

Q.  What  men?— A.  The  members  of  the  union — the  men  em- 
ployed at  the  mine. 

Q.  When  did  he  do  that  ?— A.  The  day  before  we  came  out. 

Q.  The  day  before  you  came  out?— A.  That  was  Sunday.  That 
providing  they  did  not  comply  with  our  demands  and  contmue  this 
man  at  work  until  the  case  was  settled. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  he  did  it  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ?  —A.  Canyon  City  local. 

Q.  Did  he  go  to  the  local  ?  -A.  Mr.  Robb  ? 

Q.  No;  Mr.  Bettis— you  say  Mr.  Robb  did  it?— A.  Mr.  Robb;  yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Bettis  last  before  you  walked  out,  or  be- 
fore you  left  ?— A.  I  couldn't  say.  I  had  no  business  with  Mr.  Bettis 
at  all. 
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Q.  He  was  out  of  town  when  you  went  out? -A.  I  couldn't  say. 
I  would  say  that  I  thmk  he  wae,  but  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  think  that  he  returned  that  Monday  morning. 

Q.  He  says  that  he  came  back  Sunday,  but  nobody  knew  of  his 
return.  -A.  We  were  told  by  the  superintendent,  the  man  who  repre- 
sented Mr.  Bettis,  that  if  we  didn't  want  to  go  ahead  and  work  we 
could  go  to  hell;    he  wasn't  going  to  do  anything  more. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  ?  -  A.  The  superintendent  told  us 
that  the  day  we  walked  out. 

Q.  Told  you  that  personally  ?  -  -A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  presence  of  about 
15  men. 

Q.  That  was  on  what  day    Sundaj  ?  -  A.  Monday  morning. 

Q.  When  you  ordered  them  out,  did  they  come  out,  or  did  some  15 
men  hesitate  to  come  out?  -A.  I  never  ordered  them  out. 

Q.  Didn't  you  use  some  profane  language  toward  some  fellows  who 
didn't  come  ?—  A.  Me  ? 

Yes,  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Was  John  Park  present? — A.  Who? 

John  Park.     He  says  in  the  presence  of  John  Park  that  you 
called  them  yellow  legs — the  fellows  that  wouldn't  come  out. — A. 
John  Park  ?    Parko,  the  name  is. 
Is  that  so  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Not  so  ?— A.  No. 

Was  John  Parko  present  at  the  time  when  the  men  were  coming 
out  ? — A.  John  Parko  was  eager  and  he  was  at  his  cage. 

Q.  Didn't  Parko  hesitate  to  come  out?— A.  John  Parko  never 
come  out. 

Q.  He  didn't  come  out? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  union? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  But  he  didn't  come?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  him  a  yellow  leg? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybodfy  then?— A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  You  deny  his  statement  that  there  was  any  violation  of  the 
contract  or  that  there  was  any  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  governing  strikes?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  deny  it. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Mr.  Gould,  was  it  the  district  organization  that  called  the  men 
out? — A.  Why,  it  was  the  subdistrict  officers,  the  men  that  were  in 
charge  of  that  section  of  the  State. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Now,  I  asked  him  this  question  myself,  I  remember,  I  said 
** Could  you  discharge  a  man  if  you  wanted  to,"  and  he  said,  *'It  is 
in  the  contract  that  you  can,  but  you  can  not  under  the  contract— I 
know  this  from  my  personal  experience — you  must  prove  to  the  pit 
committee  that  the  man  deserved  discharging  or  if  that  was  not  so, 
the  man  remains  at  work;"  what.have  you  to  say  about  that? — ^A.  I 
would  not  say  how  many  men  were  discnarged,  but  there  were  a  good 
number  of  men  discharged  there  from  the  time  we  signed  up  untu  we 
walked  out.  I  know  of  six  or  eight  men  that  were  discharged.  One 
was  an  old  employee  that  had  been  working  for  the  company  for  two 
years,  and  his  name  was  George  Latham.     He  was  discharged  and  he 
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came  tfO  me  and  asked  about  it  and  I  told  him  I  had  no  authority  to 
take  up  his  case,  he  must  go  to  the  pit  committee ;  so  the  pit  committee 
went  to  the  superintendent  and  asked  why  the  man  was  discharged, 
and  he  says  the  man  is  no  good  and  I  don't  want  him  around  here, 
and  Mr.  Latham  was  notified  that  he  had  no  case,  that  there  was  no 
place  for  a  man  not  competent  or  lazy  or  anything  else. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes  : 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  he  was  properly  discharged? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
any  time  a  man  don't  fill  the  position  ne  was  hired  to  fill,  he  was 
discharged. 

Q.  And  these  5  men  you  thought  were  properly  discharged  t — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  first  time  thev  fired  a  man  that  you  thought  was  not  prop- 
erly discharged  you  walked  out  J-^A.  We  didn't  walk  out  because  he 
was  discharged,  but  because  he  violated  his  contract  by  discharging 
him  while  the  case  was  under  consideration. 

Q.  Just  look  at  that  contract  and  see  where  it  says  that  men  should 
not  be  discharged  while  the  case  is  under  consideration  [handing 
witness  copy  of  the  contract].    A.  (Reading:) 

Ib  anjr  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  in  any  mine  through  failure  to  agree  between 
the  partiee,  and  any  miner,  or  mine  laborer,  the  pit  committee  and  the  pit  boss  are 
empowered  to  adjust  it;  in  case  they  are  unable  to  agree  the  superintendent  and  the 
subdistrict  officers,  and  if  they  can  not  reach  an  agreement  it  shall  be  referred  to 
the  manager  of  the  company  and  the  district  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  or  such  person  as  he  shall  designate  to  represent  him,  ior  adjustment,  and 
in  aU  cases  the  miners,  mine  workers,  mine  laborers,  and  parties  involved  must  con- 
tinue at  work  pending  the  investigation  and  its  adjustment,  until  a  final  adjustment 
is  reached  in  the  manner  set  forth  above. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  can  not  discharge  a  man  pending  that  ad- 
justment ? — ^A.  I  would  naturally  suppose  that  he  would  be  compelled 
to  observe  the  contract  the  same  as  I.  It  means  that  we  are  compelled 
to  continue  at  work  until  a  final  adjustment  is  made. 

Q.  By  the  miners A.  By  all  parties  involved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sutherland.)  That  means  they  must  be  allowed  to 
remain ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  pending  that  he  can  di8charg;e  a  person  ? — 
A.  It  is  not  the  question  of  his  discharge,  but  if  he  is  discharged^ 
you  know,  and  there  is  a  question  during  this  discussion,  penomg 
the  adjustment  of  the  case- 


le  aajusirmeni*  oi  me  case 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 
Q.  Now  it  says  here  as  follows: 


Now  the  district  board  had  not  conferred  with  me  over  the  Kinsman  case  until 
belore  mv  leaving  for  Nevada,  when  I  explained  that  I  would  be  absent  for  a  few  days 
and  would  be  in  my  office  Wednesday  about  1  o'clock. 

It  states  there  that  the  committee  had  not  conferred  with  him 
before  he  left  for  Nevada,  and  when  he  came  back  the  men  had  hte& 
ordered  out.  They  were  ordered  out  on  Monday  morning,  and  he  got 
th^re  Sunday  evenm^ — ^is  that  the  fact  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  what  he 
had  said  to  the  distnct  officers 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  what  they  said  to  him — I  am  asking  whether 
the  facts  are  as  he  stated  them? — A.  He  said  he  talked  with  the 
district  officers  ? 
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Q.  He  said  the  district  board  had  not  conferred  with  hhn  over  the 
Kinsman  case  at  all  before  leaving  for  Nevada? — ^A.  I  can  say  the 
district  board  told  me  that  they  had  conferred  with  himi  but  1  was 
not  present  when  they  conferred,  because  I  was  at  work. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

S.  What  is  that  page) 
r.  Sutherland.  6611. 
A.  (Continued).  What  I  want  to  call  attention  to,  if  he  had  been 
discharged  then  we  would  not  compel  him  to  stay  at  work,  if  he  had 
been  discharged  prior  to  this  disagreement  about  wages,  but  after  we 
had  taken  the  case  up  he  should  not  have  been  discharged  until  there 
had  been  an  adjustment  of  the  matter. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Did  you  file  with  the  company  anv  statement  of  your  grievances 
in  writing  so  that  it  can  be  now  seen  what  your  grievances  were  ?— A. 
I  think  the  district  officers  took  that  up — of  course  I  didn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not? — ^A.  I  wouldn't  say 
for  sure. 

Q.  Now,  when  a  matter  of  that  seriousness  arises,  don't  you  com- 
monly set  forth  your  grievances? — A.  It  is  usually  verbal  with  the 
representatives  of  the  company  on  the  around. 

Q.  You  don' t  put  it  in  writing  ? — A.  No;itisusuaUy  done  verbally; 
by  verbal  agreement. 

By  Mr.  Hayden: 

Q.  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  they  tried  to  corrupt  this  boy  by 
arranging  with  him  to  pay  him  S2.65  and  have  him  pay  back  60  cents 
of  that  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ?— A.  From  a  statement  by  the  boy  and 
the  bov's  father. 

Q.  l!tow  did  they  actually  pay  him  the  $2.65  and  then  have  him 
pay  that  back? — A.  The  boy  refused  to  do  that,  and  that  is  why  he 
came^  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  would  be  right  for  him  to 
do  it,'  and  I  told  him  it  would  be  very  dishonest. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  boy's  father  proposed  this  arrangement 
ana  Bettis  refused  to  do  it  ?— A.  Not  as  I  understand  it.  The  propo- 
sition was  made  by  Mr.  Bettis's  representative,  Mr.  Litz. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

O.  Did  the  district  officers  order  this  strike  ?  —A.  The  men  in  charge 
of  that  local. 

2.  This  article  6  that  you  read  here  states  that  the  district  officers 
1  order  the  strike,  and  I  want  to  know  if  the  district  officers  in  this 
case  did  order  that  strike?— A.  Yes;  they  acted  the  same  as  the 
district  officers. 

Q.  Are  there  two  sets  of  district  officers  ? — ^A.  In  this  case  there 
would  be,  because  the  district  officers  were  very  busy  in  the  field,  and 
this  man  had  the  authority  from  the  president  to  act  in  his  place. 

Q.  I  think  I  got  the  impression  tnat  this  strike  was  prematurely 
ordered  and  was  not  submitted  in  the  regular  way  as  required  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.    Is  Mr.  Lawson  a  distnct  officer  ? 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  Mr.  McLennan  is  the  district  president.  This  is  a 
subdistrict  about  which  the  witness  is  talking. 
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Mr.  Austin.  This  article  6  does  not  give  the  subdistrict  officers 
the  right  to  order  a  strike,  but  jgives  the  district  officers  the  right  to 
order  a  strike.  I  have  gotten  the  impression  that  there  is  something 
in  this  record  claiming  that  the  procedure  was  irregular  and  that  this 
strike  was  not  ordered  by  the  parties  that  had  the  right  under  this 
article  6,  namely,  the  district  officers. 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  Was  Mr.  Robb  representing  the  district  president^ 
do  you  know) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  who  was  he  ? — ^A.  He  was  a  district  oi^anizer. 

Q.  Was  he  there? — ^A.  He  was  the  man  that  cafied  the  strike. 

ByMr.  Btbnbs: 

Q.  What  position  did  he  hold  ? — ^A.  He  is  in  charge  of  that  part  of 
the  State  and  had  the  authority  to  act  in  McLennan^  place. 

Q.  What  is  his  office? — A.  He  is  a  national  organizer,  isn't  he  f re- 
ferring to  Mr.  McLennan]  ? 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  written  order  to  go  on  a  strike  ? — ^A.  Who,  the 
men?    No;  we  were  notified  verbally. 

Q.  You  don't  get  written  orders  to  go  on  a  strike? — A.  No,  sir; 
if  the  president  or  his  representative  Is  there  on  the  ground;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  file  a  written  statement  with  me  company  stat- 
ing your  grievances  ? — ^A.  We  make  that  in  joint  conference. 

Mr.  Austin.  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Bettis  has  stated  that  you 
ordered  this  strike  without  consulting  the  district  president,  Mr. 
McLennan;  or  Mr.  Lawson,  who  were  busy  in  the  southern  field  ? 

A.  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  McLennan  were  consulted  in  regard  to  this 
by  the  men  in  charge  there  in  that  district. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Is  your  name  Geoi^e  Gk>uld  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  page  5501  Mr.  Bettis  testified  as  follows: 

To  ehow  the  character  of  some  of  the  men  that  dominated  our  mine  and  the  men 
that  we  were  aeked  to  turn  our  mining  business  oyer  to  and  let  them  run  it,  I  will  tell 

gou  how  some  of  them  are  employed  at  present,  in  a  county  where  the  sheriff  is  very 
iendly  to  them.    George  Gould,  president  of  the  local  union,  is  in  jail  at  Canyon 
City,  put  there  by  the  militia  for  intimidation. 

Were  you  in  jail  day  before  yesterday? — A.  I  was  released  on  the 
29th. 

Mr.  CJosTiGAN.  If  you  will  look  further  down  on  the  page,  Mr. 
Sutherland,  you  will  see 

Mr.  SuTHEBLAND.  Oh,  yes.  You  were  in  the  jail,  but  are  not  at 
this  time?  . 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  the  man  he  has  reference  to  there  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  William  Roden,  a  committeeman,  has  he  been  released  ?  Wil- 
liam Roden  and  his  wife,  have  they  also  been  released  from  jail? — 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Costig an  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  trial,  Mr.  Gould  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  held  under  specific  charges  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  not  arrestea  on  a  warrant,  then?— A.  No,  sir;  no 
charges  preferred. 
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By  Mr.  Suthebland: 

Q.  How  long  were  you  held  there? — ^A.  From  the  14th  of  February 
until  the  29th. 

Q.  Without  any  specific  charges? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  arrested  you  ?— 7A.  I  believe  his  name  is  Lieut.  Chase. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  military  officers  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  says  that  the  chaise  was  made  of  intimidatiii|g  men? — 
A.  There  was  no  charee,  and  I  asked  for  a  hearing,  a  public  hearing, 
and  my  discharge,  and  it  was  refused. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

<^.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  militia  arrest  a  man  without 
giving  anv  reason  for  his  arrest? — ^A.  No  reason  was  ever  stated. 
Q.  Andi  you  never  heard  of  any  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byknes  : 

Q.  What  did  you  think  they  arrested  you  for  ? — A.  Being  active  in 
the  organization. 

Q.  Didn't  they  tell  you  that  they  had  arrested  you  for  intimidating 
men  who  were  trying  to  work  there? — A.  They  never  explained  that; 
th^  never  told  me,  and  I  never  asked  the  question. 

Q.  They  arrested  you  and  you  didn't  know  what  they  arrested  you 
for? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  ask  them? — A.  Because  I  would  not  lower 
myself  to  ask  them. 

Q.  And  you  never  knew  but  what  they  had  you  for  murder? — A. 
Yes;  I  knew  they  didn't  have  me  for  murder. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  know  that  they  had  you  for  intimidation  ? — A.  I 
knew  that  no  such  charge  could  be  brought  against  me.  I  knew  I 
was  an  innocent  man  and  that  they  had  no  case  aganist  me. 

By  Mr.  Suthebland  : 

Q.  They  could  give  most  anybody  a  bad  character  if  they  could 
arrest  him  without  a  charge  or  a  warrant  or  without  preferring  any 
charges;  and  then  refer  to  that  as  proof  that  he  was  of  bad  char- 
acter?— A.  I  made  that  statement  to  Maj.  Kennedy.  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  be  good  enough  to  let  me  have  a  public  hearing  in  the  court 
room,  and  bring  in  any  charges  that  he  cnose  and  give  me  a  public 
hearing,  the  same  as  any  other  criminal. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  made  no  answer. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  You  don't  mean  by  that  statement  to  say  that  you  were  a  crimi- 
nal-you  mean  that  he  would  give  you  the  same  opportunity  as  any- 
body  else  that  was  charged  with  crime  ? — A.  Well,  you  can  put  it  that 
way. 

*  Q.  I  am  reading  from  page  6497  of  the  testimony.  Mr.  Bettis  said, 
*'  Gould  was  not  m  the  employ  of  the  company,  being  employed  by 
the  miners  as  checkweighman,  and  had  no  Dusmess  at  the  mouth  of 
the  slope."  Had  jou  any  business  at  the  mouth  of  the  slo|>e  when 
you  were  checkweighman  ? — A.  Yes.  While  it  was  never  written,  it 
was  really  my  duty  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  slope,  because  I  could 
check  the  men  in  and  out.  He  didn't  furnish  any  other  way  of  check- 
ing the  men  in  and  out,  and  I  had  to  keep  track  of  the  men  who  went 
in  and  out  and  the  names  of  the  men. 

Q.  That  is  in  compliance  with  the  law  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  is. 
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By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  How  did  you  get  along  about  scale  weights  I — ^A.  Nicely. 

Q.  No  difference  between  you  and  the  company  whatever? — A, 
When  I  first  took  the  tipple,  the  basket  in  which  the  coal  was  weighed 
was  in  bad  shape,  so  we  could  not  weigh,  and  the  scales  were  in  bad 
shape,  so  I  didn't  want  to  be  in  any  hurry  about  changing  the  scales. 
I  gave  them  plenty  of  time,  but  I  didn't  think  it  was  nght  for  the 
mmers  to  lose  all.  So  the  company  weighman  and  I  agreed  to  weigh 
in  a  certain  way — that  way  by  locking  the  door  shut,  which  womd 
make  it  weigh  more — and  he  aOTeed  to  weigh  the  coal  in  that  manner 
and  then  we  would  split  the  dmerence — it  was  agreeable  to  the  com- 
pany— imtil  they  got  the  new  scales  in.  But  thejr  say  that  my  weirfits 
there  ran  for  the  first  week  high;  that  they  paid  for  more  coal  man 
they  mined.  After  the  new  scales  were  put  m,  I  never  heard  a  word 
of  complaint.    We  got  along  very  nicely. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Did  the  men  there  complain  more  or  less  about  the  conditions 
you  have  spoken  of,  bad  ventilation  and  other  things  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Bettis  to 
have  you  discharged  as  president  of  the  local) — A.  Yes;  I  have 
reason  to  beheve  so. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  fight  with  Parko  one  day? — A.  Did  I  attack 
him? 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  fight  with  him? — A.  Yes;  I  gave  him  a  good 
licking. 

Q.   I  ou  Hcked  him  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  work? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  When  was  it  ? — A.  It  was  after  the  men  had  gone  down,  before 
the  driver  eot  out  the  coal  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

Q.  In  order  to  give  you  a  chance  to  explain  that,  I  will  tell  you  what 
he  said.    He  saif— 

At  another  time  George  Gould,  their  president,  attacked  John  Parko,  the  company^ 
eager,  while  he  was  on  duty  and  he  was  taking  the  men  down  in  the  cage  for  their 
day's  work.  In  the  encounter  Parko  received  ^o  black  eyes  and  Gould  was  choked 
almost  into  insensibility. 

Did  he  choke  you  ? — ^A.    No,  sir. 

S.  Didn't  touch  you? — ^A.  Oh,  he  kind  of  scratched  my  face  a 
B. 

Q.  You  gave  him  two  black  eyes  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  was  in  the  mine  or  where  was  it  ? — ^A.  Up  on  top  of  the 
ground. 

By  Mr.  Hereington  : 

Q.  Were  you  enforcing  union  principles  or  the  law? — ^A.  I  was 
enforcing  the  law;  he  called  me  an  indecent  name,  and  that  means  a 
black  eye. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Now  when  you  got  through  you  didn't  go  to  work  ? — ^A.  No,  I 
didn't. 

Q.  He  said  you  went  home— that  is  right  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  right — 
I  had  gotten  discouraged. 
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Q.  What  were  you  doing  up  at  the  top  of  the  slope  that  day  I — ^A. 
The  men  had  just  gone  down. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  at  the  mouth  of  the  slope  ? — ^A.  The  men 
had  just  gone  down. 

(^.  Did  you  have  any  business  up  there  ? — ^A.  I  always  stayed  there 
until  all  tne  men  were  in. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Mr.  Byrnes,  did  you  inquire  into  the  paragraph  on 
page  5500,  reading  as  follows: 

George  Gould,  president  of  the  union,  threatened  and  intimidated  the  men  and 
whipp^  them  into  obedience  to  his  will. 

If  you  have  not,  I  will  ask.  Have  you  any  comments  to  make  on 
that  i— A.  Intimidate  the  men  *         .      .         . 

Q.  Whip  them  into  obedience  to  his  will,  using  the  language  of  Mr. 
Bettis.  I  will  read  again  [reading  quotation]. — ^A.  I  was  imconscious 
of  the  fact  that  I  had  ever  intimated  anyone — ^I  never  done  it  inten- 
tionally. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  Didn't  you  intimidate  that  man  you  knocked 
down? 

The  WrrNESs.  No;  I  whipped  him. 

Q.  And  that  isn't  intimid!ation  ? — ^A.  No;  he  weighed  180  pounds 
and  was  10  years  younger  than  I. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  What  do  you  weigh  ? — ^A.  One  himdred  and  sixty-five  poimds. 
Q.  Was  he  bigger  than  you  are  ?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Herrinoton  : 
Q.  How  old  is  he  ?— A.  About  30. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — ^A.  Forty. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  It  looks  like  he  ou^ht  to  take  care  of  himself. 
^  The  Witness.  I  thought  he  would — -1  was  a  little  scared  to  tackle 
him. 

By  Mr.  Herrinoton  : 


Q.  In  prize-fighting  language,  don't  a  man  have  to  be  in  practice 
A.  I  have  never  followed  the  business  and  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Do  you  contend  that  your  organization  took  up^  with  the 
company  the  fact  of  Kinsman's  dischflSge  and  the  complaint  that  he 
was  being  employed  at  work  for  which  ne  was  not  paid  the  amount 
that  he  should  have  been  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  complaint  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  took  that  up  with  them  before  he  was  discharged  ?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  long  before  he  was  discharged  did  you  take  it  up  with 
them  ? — ^A.  Davy  Robb  took  it  up  before  Bettis  went  away,  so  he  told 
me — but  I  coula  not  swear  as  to  that. 

(J.  What  is  the  first,  to  your  knowledge  ? — ^A.  The  first  I  knew  of, 
being  checkweighman,  I  was  called  in  to  act  as  chw*man  of  the  pit 
committee.  The  night  before  he  was  discharged  is  the  first  time  I 
talked  with  them  and  I  said  to  them:  Now,  don't  discharge  this  boy 
and  put  him  on  the  bum 
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Q.  Who  did  you  tell  that  to? — ^A.  The  representative  of  Mr. 
Bettis. 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  him  that? — ^A.  The  night  before  he  was 
discharged. 

Q.  Wnat  time  next  day  was  he  discharged? — ^A.  He  never  was 
put  to  work  the  next  day. 

Q.  Well,  then  he  had  been  discharged  the  evening  before? — ^A. 
Before  the  conversation  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  had  not. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  Then  your  contention  is  that  under  this  section  that  you  have 
referred  to,  that  a  man  must  not  be  discharged  pending  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  difference  of  that  kind? — ^A.  Well,  it  would  cause  confu- 
sion if  he  was. 

Q.  And  that  is  where  you  say  they  violated  the  contract,  and  that 
is  why  they  walked  out  ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  You  deny  that  he  was  put  on  temporarily— you  deny  the  propo- 
sition that  his  services  were  not  needed? — ^A.  les;  if  they  had  not 
been  needed  they  would  not  have  proposed  to  keep  him  at  $2.05  a 
day. 

Q.  You  deny. that  they  ever  paid  him  $2.65  a  day? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Didn't  they  pay  $2.65  a  day  for  the  time  he  worked? — ^A.  No; 
they  paid  him  $2.05.    They  had  him  rated  as  a  slate  picker. 

Q.  And  he  was  doing  other  kind  of  work?— A.  Yes;  he  was  doing 
a  man's  work. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  Have  you  got  the  statement  you  say  that  boy  showed 
you? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  whether  the  boy  has  got  it  or  not.  I 
haven't. 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  You  said  you  also  saw  the  statement. 

The  Witness.  I  saw  the  boy's  statement,  and  I  understood  him 
to  say 

Q.  At  $2.05  a  day? — ^A.  And  I  was  told  by  the  foreman  that  he 
rated  him  as  a  slate  picker  boy. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  other  counsel 
have  a  witness.    They  have  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  witness. 

Antone  Langowski,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on 
oath  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Hayden  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — ^A.  Antone  Langowski. 

[.  How  old  are  you  ?— A.  Twenty-one. 

>.  Where  were  you  bom  ?— A.  luinois. 

J.  When  did  you  first  come  to  Colorado  ? — A.  When  I  was  about  a 
year  old. 

Q.  To  what  point  did  you  come  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  I  went  to  Stark- 
ville ;  from  Starkville  to  Sopris. 
Q.  Where  do  you  now  live  ?— A.  Sopris. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there?— A.  The  last  15  years. 
Q.  Were  you  living  there  in  the  fall  of  1913  ? — ^A.  I  was. 
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Q.  What  had  been  your  occupation  previouB  to  that  time 
A.  J^Iiner  all  the  way  tlirough. 

Wh^r©  were  you  working  ? — ^A.  Sopris. 

Did  you  at  any  time  jom  the  union  ?— A.  I  did,  on  September 

25,1913. 

Q.  To  what  local  did  you  belong? — ^A.  Sopris  local. 

Q.  Do  you  still  belong  to  that  local  i— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  occupy  any  official  position  in  thi3  local  union  ? — ^A.  I 
did.     I  was  recording  secretary. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  haard  Mother  Jones  make  a  speech  to 
th^t  imion. — A.  The  first  speech  she  bad  was  at  die  tent  colony. 
She  told  u^  the  way  we  was  to  win  tins  strike;  the  &9t  thing  we  had 
to  do  was  to  clean  out  the  Baldwin-Felts  detectives,  and  then  all  the 
guards,  and  we  should  start  in 

Q.  Did  you  hear  her  make  another  speech? — ^A.  Later  on  there 
was  another  speech  at  Frank  Rider's  hall — Union  Hall.  She  told 
us  there  was  10  or  15  men  sent  from  West  Virginia — they  would  start 
trouble,  and  that  we  were  to  finish  it  up,  and  they  did.  They  came 
out  about  12  o'clock  at  night  in  an  auto;  they  called  it  the  ''red 
special'' — they  opened  fire  on  different  places,  and  then  if  they  would 
get  the  return  nre  they  would  come  and  tell  us.  One  time  they 
opened  fire  on  the  pump  house  at  Sopris  there,  and  then  went  from 
there;  when  they  got  the  return  fire  they  turned  a  comer  at  Redmont, 
some  curve  there,  and  started  firing. 

Mr.  CogTiGAN.  Were  you  there  ?    Did  vou  see  this  yourself  ? 

The  WrrNESs.  No,  sir;  those  that  did  tne  firing  told  me;  when  they 
was  coming  aroimd  that  curve  they  opened  fire  again,  and  they  got 
the  return  fire,  and  they  came  up  that  Saturday  with  thei^  pjjy.  and 
us  three  officials  were  there,  and  they  told  us — they  said,  ^*yfeuj  we 
got  the  return  fire  last  night,"  and  told  us  exactly  where  the  guards 
^ere  stationed,  and  to  murder  them  at  the  pump  house  and  at  that 
curve  at  Piedmont. 

Mr.  NoBTHcuTT.  What  was  the  balance  of  the  statement  ? 

The  WrrNESs.  To  murder  them. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Who  told  you  this  ? 

The  Witness.  The  officials  that  brought  up  the  pay  from  town — 
union  organizers  and  officers. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Tell  us  who  thev  were. 

Mr.  NoBTQCUTT.  I  suggested  that  the  governor  wait 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  No;  I  want  him  to  tell  us.  If  you  had  been  so 
considerate  in  regard  to  our  testimony,  your  objection  might  come 
with  more  grace. 

The  WrrNEss.  When  they 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  begs  to  say  that  both  sides  have  put 
in  some  such  questions — at  least  they  have  been  doing  it  to-day. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  I  will  now  ask  tlie  oommittee  who  the  parties  are  to 
whom  the  witness  refers.  This  vague  way  of  referring  to  people  and 
making  charges 

Mr.  IByrnbs.  Who  was  it  that  came  out  there  ? 

The  Witness.  It  was  Snyder,  and  a  chauffeur — I  don't  know  his 
name — big,  tall  fellow,  looks  like  an  Indian,  but  I  couldn't  say  if  he 
was;  he  was  a  tall  fellow;  then  there  was  anotlier  one,  dressed  ill  a 
brown  suit,  heavy  set — I  don't  know  tiieir  names,  because  I  was 
never  introduced  to  them. 
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Mr.  Bybnes.  Who  was  the  one  that  said  that  t 

The  Witness.  The  one  m  the  brown  suit. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  big  fellow  you  were  talking  about  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  don't  know  his  name  ? 

The  Wftness.  No. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  one  name  was  Snyder  ? 

The  Wftness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  other  was  named  Schaeffer  ? 

The  Witness.  It  was  the  chauffeur. 

By  Mr.  Hayden  : 

Q.  What  was  it  you  said  that  these  men  in  the  **red  special"  told 
you  to  do? — ^A.  Go  murder  these  guards.  They  told  us  exactly 
where  they  were  stationed.  They  was  the  men  to  start  it  all,  and  we 
were  to  finish  it  up. 

Q.  Did  these  men  in  the  red  special  sav  anything  in  your  presence 
about  the  pxmip  house  at  Sopris  ? — A.  They  said  tney  got  the  return 
fire  when  tney  fired  upon  it,  and  knew  that  it  was  guarded. 

Q.  What  do  vou  know  about  the  use  of  dynamite  in  that  neighbor- 
hood during  the  strike? — ^A.  The  first  six  weeks  there  was  dyna- 
mitingevery  night.     There  would  be  an  explosion,  sometimes  two. 

Q.  Who  aid  mat? — ^A.  It  was  the  strikers,  and  there  was  about 
11  of  us  in  it.  I  was  the  judge  of  it,  and  they  would  plan  it  out  and 
thev  would  come  to  me  and  ask  me  how  we  would  pull  it  off. 

Q.  Who  would  come  to  you? — ^A.  The  ones  who  were  planning 
it — the  strikers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  names? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  all  their 
names. 

Q.  Tell  us  their  names. — ^A.  Charles  McArthur,  Garrett,  Daniel 
TelK.  Ernest  O.  Norati,  Peni  Falayardi,  and  John  Debello. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  participate  in  the  explosions  of  dynamite? — 
A.  They  woulcl  come  to  me  with  it,  and  I  didn^t  want  to  cause  any 
trouble  by  it,  and  instead  of  we  going  and  doing  anything  like  that| 
we  was  told  to  go  blow  bridges  up,  and  I  knew  these  bridges  were 

fuarded,  and  I  told  them  I  didn't  want  any  of  my  friends  to  get  shot 
own  by  goiujg  under  a  bridge  and  setting  dynamite  off ;  so  I  told 
them  to  take  it  out  on  the  prairie  and  set  it  off  there,  and  make  all 
the  noise.  We  was  setting  it  off  just  to  get  these  strike  breakers  out 
that  was  working  yet  inside  the  mine. 

Q.  About  how  many  explosions  of  that  character  did  you  have  to 
do  with  ? — ^A.  I  had  seven  of  them  to  do  with. 

Q.  From  whom  would  you  get  your  dynamite  ? — ^A.  We  had  some 
left  when  the  strike  was  called;  we  took  dynamite  from  inside  the 
mine  and  brought  it  home.  When  we  ran  out  of  dynamite,  then  we 
started  Dutting  cartridges  on  the  street  car  track  and  started  shooting 
them  on. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  that — about  putting  cartridges  on  the 
street  car  track. — ^A.  When  we  had  no  more  dynamite,  and  we 
wanted  to  keep  the  guards  on  the  go  and  get  these  strike  breakers 
scared  so  they  would  come  and  join  the  union,  we  started  putting  these 
rifle  cartridges  and  pistol  cartndges  on  the  track;  when  the  street  car 
came  along  it  would  run  over  and  explode  them.  That  is  the  way 
it  was. 
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Mr.  Bybnes.  What  street  car  track  ? 

The  Witness.  The  one  that  runs  down  to  Sopris. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Would  the  bullets  be  in  the  cartrid^  t 

The  Witness.  Sure;  we  put  the  whole  bullet  on.  We  run  dirt 
first  along  the  track,  and  then  put  them  in  the  center. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  That  was  night  or  day  time  ? 

The  Witness.  Night. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Right  in  the  town  of  Starkville  or  Sopris  ? 

The  Wftness.  The  town  of  JerryviDe. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Right  in  the  town  of  Jerryville  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Suppose  there  were  women  and  children  around 
there  and  those  cartridges  had  killed  one  of  them  ? 

The  WrrNEss.  Didn't  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Didn't  )'ou? 

The  Witness.  No;  we  was  just  told  to  keep  them  on  the  go. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  compensation  from  anyone  for  vour  services 
in  the  matter  of  this  dynamite  ? — A.  Our  president  had.  orders  from 
the  officials  in  town  that  if  we  would  keep  them  on  the  go  in  Sopris 
there  and  get  the  men  to  come  and  join  the  union  we  womd  get  paid. 
Well,  we  did.  We  got,  the  first  time,  S2  and  gave  them  a  receipt. 
The  next  time  we  got  $2;  another  time  we  got  S3.  Then,  when  we 
ran  out  of  dynamite,  we  never  got  paid  no  more. 

Q.  These  S2  you  speak  of  was  in  addition  to  your  regidar  bene- 
fits ? — A.  It  was.     It  was  for  that  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know 

Mr.  Sutherland  (interrupting).  Who  paid  you  that  money? 

The  Witness.  Why,  the  president. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Who  is  the  president  ? 

The  Witness.  Why,  it  was  Jonn  Bums  at  the  time;  but  he  went 
out,  and  there  is  another  president  now  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  When  did  he  pay  you  those  sums  ? 

The  Witness.  In  October. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  What  were  the  dates  ? 

The  Witness.  On  Saturday.  I  couldn't  say  exactly;  I  never 
thought  of  the  dates. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Always  on  Saturday  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes*  pay  day  on  Saturday,  every  week. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  raid  you  on  the  regular  pay  day  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  The  rest  of  the  men  would  get  their  S3  for 
the  week,  and  the  ones  that  was  working  and  causing  trouble,  we 
would  stay,  and  we  would  get  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Paid  extra? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Frank  Miner  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  streets  of 
Trinidad  ?— A.  I  did.  I  went  down  there  one  dav  when  the  militia 
came  along  and  searched  us  for  ^uns.  They  foimd  a  few,  and  I  went 
to  town  that  time,  and  I  told  mm,  I  says,  ''Well,  they  found  a  few 
rifles.""  ''Well,''  he  says,  "have  you  pt  any?''  I  savs,  "Well,  I 
have  got  two  guns,"  and  he  savs,  "Now,  you  hide  them,  and  if 
Christ  came  from  heaven  and  asKed  you  where  they  was  don'tyou 
tell  Him."  I  says,  "All  right."  I  never  said  anjrthmg  more.  Then 
he  told  me,  he  says,  "Now,  as  soon  as  the  investigation  is  gone,  we 
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are  ^oin^  to  start  trouble  again,  and  the  militia  are  going  to  stai(t 
anotner  Ludlow;  you  have  got  to  shoot  them.  That  is  the  only  way 
we  are  going  to  wm." 

Mr.  Btbnes.  Who  told  you  that  ? 

The  Witness.  Miner,  right  on  the  streets  in  Trinidad. 

Mr.  Btbnes.  Which  one  ? 

The  yViTNESs.  Miner. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Bbewsteb.  Frank  Miner. 

Mr.  Btbnes.  I  thought  he  meant  a  miner. 

Mr.  Bayden.  Frank  Miner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Cletto  Oneretti? — ^A.  I  do  know  him-  I  know 
him  well. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  business  is  ? — A.  He  was  saloon  keeper 
and  grocery  store. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  In  the  town  of  Jenyville. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  well  on  his  premises  ?-;-A.  Why, 

there  is  a  well,  and  the  Piedmont  mine  run  into  it;  there  is  an  open- 
ing  

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  well  connected  with  the  Piedmont 
mine  ?— A.  It  does.  Tliey  was  trying  to  make  trouble  for  the  com- 
pany; to  make  them  pay  for  the  land  that  they  took  the  coal  from 
under  there  and  the  house  that  is  on  top  of  it.  When  they  came  down 
to  it  and  found  out  that  they  had  their  house  on  the  wrong  lot;  that 
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dynamite  down  in  the  well  and  nm  her  oflf  into  that  crosscut,  where 
the  mine  connects  at  the  Well,  and  set  her  oflf.  Then  when  it  goes  off, 
why,  that  will  cause  an  explosion." 

Q.  Who  said  that? — A.  Charles  McArthur,  Garrett,  and  Ernest 
Oneretti,  and  myself. 

O.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  plot  to  put  sulphur  in  this 
well. — A.  WeU.  I  told  them  later  on  that  if  they  tried  that  they  would 
serve  the  rest  oi  their  days  in  the  penitentiary  for  killing  so  many  men. 
Why,  the  men  were  not  to  blame  for  them  running  into  the  well.  So 
they  called  that  oflf  and,  later  on,  started  another  plant  going 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  about  putting  sulphur  in  tne  well? — A.  Yes; 
there  was  later  on. 

Q.  Who  did  that  ? — A.  The  same  partjr. 

Q.  Who  talked  about  putting  sulphur  in  this  well  ? — ^A.  The  same 
four. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Which  four  ? 

The  Witness.  Garrett,  McArthur,  Ernest,  and  myself.  Then  we 
was  talking  on  that  for  a  while,  and  I  told  them  that  wouldn't  do  either. 
I  told  them  '*Now,  maybe  that  well  hasn't  got  a  suction  from  the  top; 
if  you  throw  any  sulphur  into  that  well  and  kill  men  inside  the  mine, 

fou  would  have  to  seal  it  up."  And  they  called  that  oflf.  Later  on 
met  Ernest  in  town — in  Trinidad  there — and  he  met  his  lawyer — 
called  him  Cooley — and  he  says  to  Cooley — he  says,  *^  Well,  they  are 
still  working  under  that  place  yet,"  and  he  says,  "What  are  they 

foing  to  do  about  it  ?"    He  told  him  right  there, ''  You  have  got  the 
ouse  on  the  wrong  lot."    He  says,  "The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
blow  the  thing  up.      There  was  no  more  said  about  it. 
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Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  certain  time  when  two  women,  wires  of 
strikers,  went  to  the  store  in  Jerryvillei — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  that. — A.  Well,  there  was  two 
women — they  was  wives  of  strikers — thev  came  from  the  canyon  and 
went  to  a  store  there  in  Jerryrille,  ana  some  of  the  union  women 
there  saw  them,  and  they  started  all  over  the  oampthat  there  was 
two  scab  women  down  below,  ** Let's  kill  them."  That  didn't  last 
five  minutes,  and  there  was  the  whole  Jerryville — all  the  women,  also 
the  men — the  men  were  corralled  in  back  of  the  store,  and  the  women 
all  in  front,  with  bowlders  and  everything  in  their  bands,  and  trying 
to  get  them  out  to  murder  them.  Well,  they  phoned  for  help,  and 
tiiey  got  help.  There  was  Mont  Massingale,  and  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Hill  that  came  down  and  took  them  up.  They  came,  and  we 
saw  them  coming,  and  we  started  down — the  president  and  I;  the 
president  walks  out  to  Mont,  and  he  says,  ''Look  here,  if  yon  go  in 
that  bimch  you  are  going  to  get  killed."  There  was  about  300  of 
them  at  the  place  corralled  in.  Mont  says,  ''Well,  he  couldn't  help 
that" ;  he  says. ' '  I  have  got  to  get  the  women  out."  One  of  the  women 
carried  a  small  child  in  her  arms.  They  had  a  flag  there,  and  Mont 
and  the  other  fellow  saluted  the  flag  and  passed  on.  and  they  b^an 
spitting  and  using  the  worst  language  a  fellow  could  think  oi,  calung 
tnem  names,  and  scab  herders.  Mont  went  on  through  and  got  the 
women  out.  Just  before  that,  why,  the  president  from  our  local 
asked  me  if  I  had  my  six-shooter.  1  asked  him  what  he  wanted  with 
it.  He  says,  "I  want  to  kiU  Mont."  He  was  half  "full."  I  told 
him  no,  I  never  had  any  six-shooter.  Mont  went  in  and  got  the 
women  out  and  took  them  to  the  canyon  and  then  went  back  up  there 
to  our  meeting  and  started  in  business. 

Q.  Did  any  union  officials  tdl  you  what  they  would  do  in  case  you 
got  into  trouble  ? — ^A.  They  said  they  would  oail  us  out,  and  if  they 
couldn't  bail  us  out  they  would  feed  us  good. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  out  to  Ludlow  during  the  strike  f — ^A.  I  did  go. 
There  was  a  battle  there  for  a  few  dajrs. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  day  it  was  that  you  were  at  Ludlow  ? — 
A.  It  was  a  Sunday,  the  26th  of  October.  They  needed  help,  and 
there  was  Ralph  Pophala 

Q.  How  dia  you  come  to  go  out  to  Ludlow  that  day? — ^A.  They 
was  fighting  and  needed  help . 

Q.  Who,  if  anyone  told  you  that  ? — ^A.  There  was  some  of  the  or- 
ganizers there — they  told  us  that  they  needed  help  and  to  get  out 
uiere;  W(3  was  young  fellows,  and  if  we  got  killed,  tnere  was  nothing 
gone;  the  married  fellows,  if  they  got  kifled,  had  a  family  left. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  out  ? — ^A.  Took  the  1  o'dock  train  for  Ludlow, 
and  got  there  in  about  an  hour's  time. 

Q.  After  you  arrived  at  Ludlow,  did  you  see  any  guns  there? — 
A.  I  saw  about  800  fellows,  and  eacn  one  had  a  rifle  and  a  pistol. 

Q,  You  say  there  was  a  battle  there  that  day  ? — ^A.  Not  a  battle, 
that  I  would  call;  there  was  shooting,  all  right;  there  was  a  train^ 

Q.  What  caused  the  shooting? — ^A.  Why,  they  phoned  down  to 
somebody — or  they  got  a  phone  from  Trinidad  that  there  was  a  train 
coming  from  Walsenburg  full  of  guards,  coming  on  the  D.  &  R.  G., 
to  be  ready  for  them.  They  stationed  some  men  out  in  the  tre^ieh 
east  of  the  tent  colony;  when  they  heard  the  train  coming  they  g$svB 
the  signal,  fired  up  in  the  air;  then  they  started  from  afi  th#  tentfty 
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crabbing  the  wrong  rifles.  They  happened  to  grab  Lawson's  rifle 
for  theirs.    He  didti't  havft  no  rifle  tight  ther^ ,  btit  h^  got  one  later. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  a  rifle  Liwsoii  had  ? — ^A.  Hehadohe 
that  went  with  clips;  it  Was  a  hi^-jjowered  rifle. 

Q.  How  many  cartridges  would  it  hold  ?— A.  He  says  thtte  were 
only  six  in  it.  He  satys,  *The  felloW  will  tome  back  wien  h6  shoots 
the  six." 

Q.  You  heard  Lawsow  say  that  ? — A.  I  was  right  there  at  tte  tent 
colony  when  he  did. 

Q.  State  whether  of  not  there  wa^  any  of  thoi^  ^ni^  went  oflf  i — 
A.  During  that  excitement  there  was  some  of  them  tmllifig  hammers 
up;  one  dccJden tally  ptilled  hfe  hammer  up;  and  puilin^  wie  trig^r, 
and  the  ran  went  oflF,  and  the  load — it  ralc^d  Up  the  ground  a  mtl4 
way«  and  started  up  ih  the  air  again.  After  the  fifing  wa$  over  ^e 
returned,  and  they  came  over  and  they  says,  "  Now,  look  Mre,  her^ 
is  where  one  of  tWf  shells  hi?t  from  the  trftift  Wh^  the  train  |)agBed 

throuflf  *'' 
Q.  Who  said  that? — ^A.  All  the  strikers  came  along  thete,  an« 

Ih^y  would  Asy,  "There  is  the  plac6  that  they  ihot  into  the  tcitit 

colony." 

Q.  Who  in  particular  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "Here  Was 
the  plUCef  where  the  shots  from  the  guards  had  hit?" — ^A.  Tlie 
officiate. 

Q.  Name  them.— A.  Why,  there  was  Uhlich  th^i^e,  La^irdOft  sMf, 
that  I  know  of;  oth^  strikers'— I  don't  know  them  -^try  well. 

Q.  When  you  were  efUt  at  Ludlow  that  day  did  anyone  show  you 
a  oM  ? — ^A.  les;  they  showed  me  a  HiS,  that  WA9  right  06  the  point 
*f  going  up  to  Hastings,  I  believe.  They  says,  "We  shot  a  guard  Off 
ihef^  this  moi^ning,"  and  he  gave  me  a  pair  Of  field  glasses.  He 
says,  "Just  look  at  that  cliff;  now  high  it  is;  after  w^  shot  him  h* 
I'olkd  off."    I  nev^  paid  no  more  attention  to  it,  dnd  lef  it  go. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  robbing  of  the  section  housef 
at  that  ^oiht  ? — ^A.  In  th6  evening,  about  3  or  4  o'clock,  there  was 
^otit  fir6ven  or  e^ht  Greeks;  they  came  with  tin  cups  tod  buckets, 
towels,  brand  new  ax;  they  was  coming  from  a  section  house  that 
they  said  they  had  robbed.  Later  on  1  heard  that  they  burned  it 
down. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  had  in  your  local  union  about  k 
dpy  ? — A.  Why,  there  was;  when  they  sAW  that  we  wouldn't  do  what 
tney  said  in  cmiamiting,  they  came  to  me — ^it  was  on  a  Saturday-^ 
#e  was  all  fflaerC — ^Bums,  John  Hill,  and  mysdf— to  receive  the 
money  and  coimt  it;  they  said — ^he  said,  **WeH,"  he  says,  '*you  hav6 
got  a  spy  here  in  your  focal,  and  we  are  going  to  give  him  the  same 
dose  as  we  gave  Powell  out  there  at  Ludlow."  He  says,  *'He  Was  A 
^pf,  and  we  WiH  give  this  one  the  same  dose." 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Butch? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  talk  with  him  ?— A.  I  wai  taDdng  to  Mm 
tlW  d^  I  wflid  at  Ludlow,  tod  he  sAys  they  Wer^  Out  there  alt  Ber- 
wind,  and  the  pump  house  was  running  when  they  started  firing  oli* 
it.    He  says  they  kept  firing  until  the  thing  Stopped. 

O.  Do  you  know  who  this  Butch  is  ?— A.  Why  1  know  Mm  if  I 
met'  him;  but  I  don't  know  his  name.    He  is  in  StarkviBe. 

Q.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  union  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  striker? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — ^A.  Antone  Lansowski. 
Q.  How  do  you  spell  the  last  name  i — ^A.  L-a-n-g-o-w-s-k-i. 
Q.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country;  or  were  you  bom  here 
A.  1  was  bom  in  Illinois;  came  while  I  was  a  year  old. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Colorado  ? — ^A.  Why,  I  guess  since 
I  have  been  a  year  old. 

Q.  Came  to  Colorado  when  you  were  a  year  old  ?    Where  did  yon 
come ? — ^A.  To  Starkville:  from  Starkville  to  Sopris. 

[.  When  did  you  reacn  Starkville.  at  the  age  of  1 1 — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

\.  Grew  up  there,  did  you  1 — A.  No^I  was  m  Sopris. 

[.  Well,  where  did  you  grow  up  ?     When  did  you  go  to  Sopris 


A.  Oh.  when  I  was  about  2  jears  old. 

Q.  And  then  you  have  hved  in  Sopris  ever  since,  have  you 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Went  to  school  there,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes^ir. 

Q.  Your  people  live  there,  do  theyt — ^A.  Why,  right  now,  yes; 
beforcjtoo. 

Q.  Who  are  your  father  and  mother? — A.  I  got  a  father,  but  I 
got  no  mother. 

^,.  What  is  your  father's  name  t — ^A.  Joe  Langowski. 
\.  Has  he  lleen  employed  in  the  mines  of  Sopris  f — ^A.  Yes,  air. 
J.  How  long? — A.  About — I  couldn't  say  exactly.    As  long  as  I 
have  been  over  here,  for  the  last  20  years. 

\.  Since  you  were  2  years  old  I — ^A.  I  believe  so. 
[.  How  old  are  you  now  ? — ^A.  Twenty-one. 
\.  Have  you  been  employed  by  the  same  company  t — A.  I  was. 
j.  How  long^—A.  Why,  since  about   1912,   I  believe;  around 
there.    The  first  place  I  worked  was  in  Yankee  in  1911.    Then,  I 
came  to  Sopris. 

Q.  You  have  been  working  since  you  were  about  17,  have  you,  at 
the  mines  ? — A.  About  that. 

Q.  Well,  when  did  you  begin  to  work — at  what  age  ? — A.  Why,  17. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  before  you  were  17? — ^A.  No;  I  went  to 
school. 

Q.  Went  to  school  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  when  you  Sist  began  to  work? — ^A.  I  was 
dumping  rock. 

Q.  Waat  did  you  make  a  month? — A.  A  month?  Oh,  around 
70  or  75. 

Q.  Right  from  the  beginning,  did  you? — A.  Yes;  there  was  two 
of  us — my  father  and  I. 

O.  I  am  speaking  of  yourself. — A.  That  is  what  I  was  drawing, 
without  my  father's  pay. 

Q.  What  was  your  father  doing  ? — A.  He  was  dumping  rock  with 
me. 

Q.  You  began  in  as  good  a  job  as  your  father  had  when  you  com- 
menced to  work,  did  you  ? — A.  Why,  sure.  We  was  both  in  the  same 
job. 


Q.  Was  that  outside  work  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 


For  both  of  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
(J.  How  much  did  you  get  a  day  ? — ^A.  It  depended  on  how  many 
cars  you  dumped. 
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Q.  How  much  was  your  a^era^e,  or   something  about   it? — A 
Sometimes  30 — 35  cars  a  day;  just  nad  a  crane  there,  and  hooked  it 
on  the  coupUng  and  lifted  it  up,  and  the  rock  would  run  out  of  the  car 
itself. 

Q.  Was  that  contract  work  t — A.  It  was  20  cents  a  car. 

Q.  Twenty  cents  a  car  ?  So  that  what  you  got  depended  on  the 
number  of  cars  you  dumped  ? — A.  Number  of  cars. 

Q.  Is  your  father  working  at  the  mine  now? — A.  No,  sir;  he  is 
striking. 

Q.   lou  went  out  on  strike,  did  you  ? — A.  I  did,  through  fear. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  why  you  went  out,  I  asked  you  if  you  went 
out  I — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  September  23  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  out  ever  since  I — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Why  are  you  in  charge  of  the  miUtial— A.  In  charge? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Of  the  miUtia  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  militia. 

Q.  Didn't  you  come  here  with  a  soldier  to-day  ?— A.  Yes;  he  came 
to  protect  me.  They  was  going  to  murder  me.  I  had  to  have  some- 
boay  to  protect  me. 

Q.  He  took  lunch  with  jo\x — this  soldier  ? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  asked  him  to  bring  you  here  I — A.  I  asked  him  myself  to 
come  with  me. 

Q.  You  did  ?    Where  does  he  live  1 — A.  In  Sopris. 

Q.  You  asked  him  to  come  from  Sopris  here,  did  you? — ^A.  I 
asked  him  if  I  could  ^et  protection,  and  I  did. 

Q.  You  went  to  this  soldier,  did  you  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  he  I — A.  Mont  Massingale. 

Q.  What  is  his  particular  position  ?— A.  Deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  He  is  a  deputy  sheriff  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  And  also  a  soldier? — ^A.  Why,  I  beUeve  so.  He  has  got  a 
orm  on. 

Q.  When  you  were  asked  to  come  here,  who  asked  you  to  come 
here  I— A.  I  came  with  my  own  free  will. 

Q.  You  did  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  told  you  to  come? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  any  wish  on  the  part  of  anybody  that  you 
should  come? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  you  were  to  come  ? — A.  I  came  with  my 
own  free  will.  When  they  was  going  to  murder  me,  I  wanted  to  give 
them  a  reason  for  murdering  me. 

Q.  You  knew  the  concessional  committee  was  sitting  here,  and  you 
wanted  to  come  and  make  a  statement  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  given  anybody  a  statement  before,  had  you  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  you  were  going  to  testify  about  to-day? — A.  No;  I 
didn't  give  anybody. 

Q.  What  grade  were  you  in  in  school  when  you  left? — ^A.  The 
eighth  grade. 

Q.  Now  you  say  you  never  talked  with  anybody  about  your 
testimony  here  ? — A.  Why,  my  testimony — I  was  talking  with  Weit- 
zel  and  I  also  was  talking  to  Hayden  and  to  MoQt  Massingale  and 
they  told  me  to  tell  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
going  to  tell. 
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Q.  Now  did  you  talk  to  anybody  else  ? — A.  Nobody  else. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  Senator  Hayden — do  you  know  where  Senator 
Hayden  got  these  written  questions? — A.  lie  just  told  me  to  tell  the 
story  and  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  he  got  those  answers — those  questions  and 
answers  which  he  was  reading  from  a  few  moments  ago  ? — ^A.  Why, 
no,  not  unless  he  got  them  from  my  story. 

Q.  Had  you  talked  with  Senator  Hayden  before  you  came  here  t — 
A.  Why,  yes. 

Q.  1  ou  didn't  mention  that  before  ?^ — ^A.  Why,  yes,  I  told  you  I 
was  talking  to  Hayden  and  Weitzel. 

Q.  When  did  you  talk  with  Havden  ? — ^A.  Comilig  up  to  Denver. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  Denver  with  you? — ^A.  He  was  on  the  gflme 
train  as  I  was. 

S.  Did  he  leave  any  particular  point  with  you  ? — A.  Why,  he  just 
me  to  tell  the  trutn. 

Q.  Did  he  leave  any  particular  place  with  you — ^let  us  say  Walsfen- 
bui^ — did  he  leave  there  with  you  ? — A.  Who,  me  ? 

Q.  Yes,  you  and  your  friend. — ^A.  I  could  not  say  where  he  got 
on,  I  was  on  the  tram. 

Q-  Where  did  you  first  see  him  ? — ^A.  'They  came  after  me  to  tell 
me  to  come  there. 

Q.  I  thought  you  came  of  your  own  voluntary  act?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  They  came  after  you,  that  is  the  beginning  of  it,  is  it?— A. 
How  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Senator  Havden  and  somebody  else  came  after  you? — ^A.  I 
came  of  my  own  free  will,  but  I  was  on  the  train  and  I  told  Massin- 
gale  that  I  was  going  to  testify  before  the  committee  and  tell  how  the 
strike  was  and  teU  the  whole  story,  and  I  have  been  out  there  and 
had  the  whole  thing  in  my  hands,  and  I  had  evervthing  to  do,  and 
I  was  going  to  tell  just  how  thev  were  going  to  pull  it  off. 

Q.  When  did  these  two  people  come  up  to  you  ? — ^A.  I  Was  on  the 
train  and  they  didn't  come  to  me,  I  went  over  to  them. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  saw  Hayden  and  Weitzel  was  on  the  train  ? — 
A.  What  ? 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  saw  Hayden  and  Weitzel? — ^A. 
Coming  over. 

Q.  Was  the  soldier  with  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

O.  That  was  the  first  time  that  you  ever  talk^  to  them 
A.  That  was. 

Q.  Now,   did  Mr.  Weitzel  come  down  to  wh6r6  you  were 
A.  Weitzel  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No;  I  believe  he  was  in  the  back. 

Q.  Did  he  come  all  the  way  down  here  with  you  ? — ^A.  No,  I  believe 
he  got  off  at  Pueblo. 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  on? — ^A.  I  could  not  say — ^he  nev6r  ^ot  on 
wlien  I  did — I  was  on  the  train  and  I  could  not  say — ^he  i^  in  a 
different  coach  and  I  was  in  a  different  coach. 

Q.  What  point  did  they  come  irfter  you  on  the  train  whttre  you 
were? — ^A.  The  smoker. 

Q.  And  you  were  sitting  there  with  yotir  military  friend  and  the 
deputy  sheriff  guard,  were  you  ?^— A.  Why,  sure. 

Q.  And  while  you  were  sitting  in  the  smokdir  Mr.  Weitfcel  and 
Senator  Hayden  came  up  to  you,  did  they? — A.  No;  (here  was 
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another  man  told  me  thht  they  wanted  to  talk  to  me  and  he  took 
me  oyer  there. 

Q.  Who  was  that  other  man? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  idea — was  he  a  perfect  stranger  ? — A  He  was  a 
stran^r  to  me. 

Q.  He  came  up  and  told  you  that  some  gentlemen  on  the  tram 
wanted  to  talk  to  you  ?— A.  He  told  me  Mr.  Weitzel  Wanted  to  talk 
to  tie. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  Weitzdi  before  ? — A.  I  had. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  meet  himt — ^A.  When  I  was  working  at 
Sopris. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Weitzel  didn't  come  back  instead  of  sending 
that  man  t— A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Weitzel  and  Hayden  come  into  the  car  where  you  were  and 
talk  to  you  t— A.  No,  I  went  where  they  were. 

Q.  Where  were  theyt — ^A.  They  must  have  been  in  some  other 
car — away  at  the  back. 

Q.  You  say  th^  must  have  b^n;  where  were  they  ? — ^A.  They  were 
in  another  car,  away  down  about  the  tail  end. 

Q.  About  the  tail  end  of  the  train  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  your  deputy  sheriff  guard  go  with  you  to  the  other  end  of 
the  train  t— A.  He  was  a  deputy  sheriff — ^he  had  been  elected. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  ne  was  a  deputy? — A.  He  is,  he  was 
elected. 

Q.  Now  you  said  he  was  a  bodyguard  to  protect  you  against  vio- 
lence }— A.  Sure,  that  is  his  business. 

Q.  I  am  asking  ;ou  if  he  went  with  you  from  the  smoker  to  the 
rear  of  the  train  ?— A.  He  did. 

Q.  Were  you  afraid  of  bemg  shot  on  the  tram  in  gomg  from  the 
i^moker  to  tne  rear? — A.  Well,  you  can  not  tell,  they  shoot  a  man 
when  he  ain't  looking. 

Q.  You  Were  afraid  I — ^A.  Sure  I  was. 

Q.  You  came  to  this  room  expecting  to  be  shot  ? — ^A.  I  could  not 
guy,  those  feUows  may  do  it  any  pkce. 

V.  Is  your  mihtary  friend  sittmg  here  some  place  in  this  room 
Mady  to  protect  you  f — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Is  tnis  your  bodyguard  sitting  in  the  rear  of  the  room  reading  a 
newspaper  ?— A.  I  could  not  say,  you  will  have  to  ask  him. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  a  pistol  on  his  person  to-day  ? — ^A.  I  nev»  in- 
spected anybody. 

Q.  Do  you  mow  whether  he  was  armed  when  he  brou^t  you 
here  ? — ^A.  No,  I  never  noticed. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  he  carried  a  six-shooter  when  he  took 
you  to  lunch  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  come  into  this  room  with  that  military  guard 
friend  of  yours  and  why  is  he  sitting  here  constantly  acting  as  a  gua^d, 
if  that  is  not  done  to  make  an  impression  on  tms  committee? — A. 
No. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  ? — ^A.  To  protect  me.  Do  yoti  think  I  am 
doming  here  where  they  could  murder  me  ? 

Q.  Who  ?— A.  The  imion  officials. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  of  the  people  around  here  ? — ^A,  No,  I  am  afraid 
of  uie  officials. 
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Q.  Are  you  afraid  of  Mr.  Lawson  1 — A.  Yes.  he  is  an  official 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  of  Mr.  McLennan  ^t-A.  I  aon't  know  McLennan. 

Q.  Has  he  threatened  you  f — A.  He  is  an  official. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Lawson  threatened  you  ? — A.  No,  he  hasn't  threatened 
me.  but  he  is  an  official. 

6.  Have  any  of  these  gentlemen  here  threatened  you  ? — A.  No,  but 
they  get  other  guys  to  do  the  job. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  come  with  an  armed  bodyguard  to 
the  senate  chamber  in  the  State  capitol  of  the  city  of  Denver,  is  it? 

Mr.  NoETHCUTT.  We  object  to  that,  this  is  no  place 

Mr.  Btbnes.  I  think  his  statement  is  all  right. 

Mr    SuTHEBLAHD.  Let  him  make  his  statement. 

Chairman  Foster.  Proceed. 

Q.  Why  have  you  got  this  military  guard  and  deputy  sheriff  with 
you  ? — A.  Why,  they  were  going  to  nang  me  before  I  left,  so  I  was 
going  to  give  them  a  reason  to  hang  me;  they  had  no  reason  before, 
and  now  they  have  a  good  reason  for  it. 

Q.  You  came  here  as  a  spy  ? — A.  I  am  not  a  spy. 

Q.  Well,  you  went  to  union  headquarters  as  a  spy  '—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  for  your  testimony  here  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sure  about  that  I— A.  Sure. 

Q.  Who  is  paying  your  expenses  up  here  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Massingale. 

Q.  That  is  the  nmitiaman  I— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  this  deputy  sheriff — ^who  is  paying  him? — ^A.  You  will 
have  to  ask  lum. 

Q.  Has  he  plenty  of  money  with  him? — ^A.  I  never  inspected — 
I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  invited  Mr.  Massingale  to  come  with  you? — 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  pay  his  expenses? — ^A.  How  do  you  expect  a 
striker  to  pay  expenses  wnen  he  is  only  getting  $3  a  week  to  live  on  f 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  you  expected  to  take  a  member  of 
the  mihtia  from  the  place  where  he  b  employed  and  expect  him^  to 
accompany  you  to  tne  city  of  Denver  without  his  expenses  bein^ 

Eaid?— A.  I  could  not  say — all  I  asked  him  was  if  he  would  stana 
y  me.  and  he  said  he  would. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  that  you  were  coming  to  Denver  to  tell  your 
story?— A.  Sure;  I  was  broke. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  told  him  ? — ^A.  I  told  him  I  was  broke. 

Q.  You  told  him  that  you  were  very  anxious  to  come  to  Denver 
ana  testify  before  this  committee  ? — ^A.  They  held  off  the  meeting  for 
two  weeks  waiting  for  the  committee  to  leave  Trinidad  and  then  jump 
me,  and  I  thought  if  they  came  to  Denver  I  could  teU  them — I  kept 
them  out  of  trouble  as  much  as  I  can. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Massingale  when  the  committee  was  meeting  in 
Trinidad? — ^A.  Sopris. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ? — ^A.  Sopris. 

Q.  You  were  within  earshot  of  each  other  in  Sopris? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  Uve  in  Jerryville,  and  he  hves  in  St.  Thomas. 

Q.  You  could  go  over  and  talk  to  Massingale,  couldn't  you? — ^A.  If 
they  saw  you  talking  to  a  man  who  was  working,  they  would  call  you 
a  scab  as  far  as  they  could  see  you. 

Q.  When  did  you  talk  to  Massingale  ? — ^A.  March  4 — ^I  went  down 
and  told  him  what  threats  they  made  against  him. 
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Q.  Did  anybody  see  you  talking  to  him  on  March  41 — ^A,  I  didn't 
care  who  saw  me,  because  I  was  not  going  back. 

Q.  Suppose  jon  had  wanted  to  testify  before  this  committee  in 
the  city  of  Trinidad,  could  you  not  have  gone  to  the  committee  and 
said,  I  want  to  give  some  testimony  ?  ' — A.  I  didn't  think  about  any- 
thing like  that;  I  didn't  think  I  was  doing  anything  wrong  in  asking 
on  both  sides. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  possible  for  you  to  have  gone  to  Massin- 
gale  and  asked  him  to  protect  you?— A.  No;  I  could  have  went 
myself. 

Q.  You  didn't  go,  did  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  I  didn't  think  anything  about  it;  I  didn't  think  they 
had  anything  against  me  until  they  told  me  that  they  were  going  to 
hang  me  and  shoot  me. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  hearings  in  Trinidad  ? — A.  I  did  once. 

Q.  Now,  while  you  were  there,  why  didn't  you  come  up  before  the 
committee  and  teU  them  your  story  I— A.  I  thought  I  was  not  doing 
anything  wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  mink  you  are  in  the  wrong  now? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
in  the  right  now. 

Q.  You  thought  you  were  in  the  right  then  ? — ^A.  Sure. 

Q.  At  Trinidad,  when  you  were  l£tening  to  the  hearings  of  this 
committee,  why  didn't  you  come  forward  then? — ^A.  Tfiiere  was 
nothing  against  me  then,  and  there  is  now. 

Q.  Oh,  there  is  now? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  something  against  me 
now. 

Q.  And  that  something  now  is  that  you  had  to  come  to  Denver  to 
testify?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  If  you  had  gone  before  the  committee  at  Trinidad,  you  would 
have  been  in  exactly  the  same  position  ?— A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — ^A.  I  never  had  nothing  to  testify  to. 

Q.  It  has  all  come  up  since  that  time  ?— A.  You  can  ask  anybody 
how  that  dynamiting  in  Sopris  is  being  done. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  tnat  the  committee  met  in  Trinidad  ? — A. 
Not  very  long  ago. 

Q.  What  day  were  you  there  ? — ^A.  What  day  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  didn't  keep  track  of  it. 

Q.  Give  us  an  idea — about  how  long  ago  ? — ^A.  About  two  weeks 
ago. 

Q.  You  remember  the  day  very  well,  don't  you? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  been  doing  any  dynamiting  since  that  time  ? — ^A, 
No,  sir.  When  the  militia  was  in  we  called  it  off  and  we  had  no  more 
dynamite. 

3.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Massingale  ? — ^A.  Since  I  was  a 
B  kid. 

Q.  You  were  boyhood  friends — ^he  is  a  boyhood  friend  of  yours  ? — 
A.  He  is. 

Q.  What  day  did  you  go  to  him  and  tell  him  you  wanted  to  come 
to  Denver? — A.  March  4. 

Q.  And  what  day  did  you  reach  Trinidad  ? — ^A,  March  5. 

Q.  And  that  is  tne  whole  history,  is  it,  of  your  going  to  Denver — 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it  ?— A.  All  there  is  to  it, 

Q.  Just  what  you  have  told  us  ?— A.  No;  it  is  not. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Waitzel  on  the  car  t — A.  I  could 
not  Bay. 

Hiat  did  he  say  to  you  I — A.  He  told  ma  to  tell  ihB  truth,  ^d 
but  the  truth, 
at  is  all  he  said,  wasn't  it  i — ^A.  I  told  him  the  story  and  then 
he  said,  don't  ever  change  anj^thing  in  it;  you  don't  need  any  pweos* 

Q.  He  thought  it  was  pretty  good  just  as  you  told  it^— A.  Sure, 
we  were  satis^d  with  our  work. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  he  said  to  you  when  you  went  in  the 
car? — ^A.  He  just  told  me  to  teM  the  story. 

Q.  Did  he  shake  hands  with  you  I — ^A.  I  was  introduced  to  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Massingale  introducea  you  I — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Massingale  nad  known  Weitzel  before  ? — ^A.  Sure. 

Q.  I  thou^t  you  had  known  him  before  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  introduce  you  at  that  time  I — A.  When 
a  fellow  don't  meet  him  for  a  few  years,  1  don't  know  him  at  all. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  know  him  I — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  ? — ^A.  Two  or  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Has  it  been  that  long  since  Weitzel  was  in  Sopris  1 — ^A.  I  could 
not  say;  I  was  busy  digging  coal. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  fist  saw  Weitzel  ? — ^A.  About  three  years 
ago. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  then  t — ^A.  At  the  mine. 

*Q.  Sopris  mine  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  meet  himf— A.  Some  fellow  says,  "There  goes 
Weitzel,"  and  I  said,  ''Yes." 

Q.  That  was  your  meeting  ? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  You  were  not  iatroduced  to  him  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  meet  him  ?— A.  Sure  I  met  him. 

Q.  You  just  saw  him? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  Haven't  you  seen  him  since  ?— A.  I  saw  him  on  the  train. 

Q.  Well,  until  the  train  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Mont  Massingale  introduced  you — what  did  he  gay 
when  he  introduced  you  ?— A.  He  said  this  is  Mr.  Weitzel,  and  mim- 
tioned  my  name. 

Q.  What  else  did  Mr.  Massingale  say;  that  you  should  tdl  Mr. 
Weitzel  the  story  that  you  wanted  to  tell  this  committee? — A.  No; 
he  says  this  is  the  guy  that  they  were  going  to  murder. 

Q.  So  Mr.  Massmgale  was  tne  man  that  made  this  charge? — ^A. 
Don't  you  believe  it — I  was  the  one. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  Mr.  Massinj^ale  was  the  one  ? — ^A.  He  never 
made  none  of  my  story;  we  were  doing  that  work  right  along — I  can 
take  you  to  spots  and  snow  you  where  we  were  dynamiting. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Massingale  had  talked  to  Weitzel  before  aoout  you, 
had  he  not  ? — A.  I  beUeve  so. 

Q.  When? — A.  While  I  was  watching  both  sides,  so  that  none 
would  get  killed  on  this  side  and  none  on  the  other. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Weitzel  and  Massingale  talk  to  you  ? — ^A.  On  tiie 
train,  Iguess. 

Q.  What  train  ? — A.  Coming  through. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  met  Weitzel  ? — ^A.  I  believe  so, 

Q.  What  did  you  mean ;  were  you  watching  both  sides  at  that  time 
from  the  train? — A.  I  was  watching  the  strike  side  and  the  other 
side,  too. 
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Q.  You  were  spying  on  both  sides  ? — A.  I  was  not  spying. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing?— A.  I  was  keeping  still.  You  think  I 
was  going  to  leave  a  bunch  of  my  friends  go  ana  get  murdered  ? 

O.  Now,  didn't  you  say  it  was  at  the  time  that  you  were  watching 
bom  sides  that  Massingale  told  Weitzel  about  you? — ^A.  Why,  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was?— A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  Haven't  you  any  remembrance  about  that  ? — A.*  Nothing.  I 
don't  remember  no  dates  only  the  date  of  the  battle,  and  I  ran  that 
day. 

By  Mr.  Bybnbs: 

Q.  You  mentipned  something  about  somebody  threatening  you  as  a 
reason  for  your  wanting  to  tell  tnis  story— did  somebody  want  to  hang 
you,  when  was  it,  where  was  it,  and  wno  threatened  you  ^— A.  I  was 
ni  the  meetinjg.  The  committee  was  in  town  that  day — the  investi- 
gation committee 

By  Mr.  Hayden: 

Q.  You  mean  this  committee? — A.  Yes.  They  laid  oflF  one  week's 
meeting. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  What  time? — A.  They  always  met  on  Wednesday. 

Q.  You  said  the  investigation  committee — you  mean  this  com- 
mittee?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  we? — A.  At  the  opera  house  in  Trinidad. 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  about  it. — A.  They  knew  all  the  time  that  I  was 
working  on  both  sides.  Whenever  they  were  planning  to  blow  up 
bridges,  and  I  woujld  not  stay  with  them,  I  tmd  them  to  take  the 
dynamite  on  the  prairia  and  set  it  off — and  said  if  they  went  under 
the  bridge  they  would  ffet  left  with  the  dynamite — I  said  that  if  they 
did  that  somebody  woiud  get  killed — and  once  they  toJ4  me  that  Farr 
was  going  to  get  the  same  dose  that  Powell  did. 

Q.  Were  you  the  spy  J— A.  No,  they  didn't  call  me 

Q.  Who  was  they  talking  to  ?— A.  Oh,  the  president,  and  also  the 
secretary. 

Q.  You  think  they  referred  to  him  as  the  spy? — A.  I  knew  it  all 
the  time.  I  watched  myself.  When  they  got  there  they  laid  off  the 
meeting  again 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  laying  off  the  meeting  ? — A.  Postponed 
it  until  the  next  Wednesday. 

Q.  Why? — A.  They  wanted  to  get  me  in  their  meeting,  and  get 
me  right  there,  and  tMow  me  out  and  hang  me — I  don't  know  which — 
and  1  could  not  catch  the  committee  and  tell  them  just  exactly  what 
I  knew,  because  I  had  been  in  Sopris — they  were  doing  the  planning 
and  coming  to  me.  They  knew  I  knew  all  that,  and  daey  would  not 
mention  it  to  me  until  the  conmiittee  was  gone,  and  then  tney  thought 
he  is  a  striker,  and  he  will  not  get  any  money,  and  he  can  not  go  to 
them. 

Q.  When  did  they  tell  you  this  ? — A.  At  the  meeting. 

Q.  What  meeting  ? — A.  The  meeting  that  was  here  last  Wednesday. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  March  4. 

Q.  This  week? — A.  Let  me  see — this  is  the  6th — this  week. 

Q.  You  had  a  meeting  this  week? — A.  Sure;  I  was  there,  of  course. 

Q  Whidi  one  of  them  threatened  you  ?— A.  Why  a  man — ^I  can 
give  you  only. Powell  Penak. 
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Q.  That  was  on  Wednesday  night t — ^A.  Wednesday  night,  yes; 
after  the  meeting.  The  way  it  come  off,  tliey  read  out  there  that  we 
have  a  spy  and  we  also  have  two  helpers  with  him,  and  some  hoUered, 
"Who  is  it?"  And  he  says,  "There  is  one,*'  and  pointed  me  out  and 
named  me  to  the  bunch.  Inen  they  wanted  to  go  on,  and  some  said, 
"Let's  investigate  it,"  and  others  said,  "He  is  guilty."  They  did 
that  once  before,  but  they  didn't  find  me  guilty;  and  they  would  do 
it  this  time  only  I  told  them  that  I  would  not  leave  it  go,  and  I  would 
show  them  where  they  stopped.  Every  one  I  would  meet  would  tell 
me  that  I  was  going  to  get  hung  on  that  coal  over  there,  so  I  thought 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  get  out  of  there,  and  I  went  to  Mont  and 
told  him  how  things  stood  with  me  and  he  told  me  what  to  do. 

Q.  Are  you  going  back? — ^A.  To-night,  if  I  can  get  back. 

Q.  Going  back  to  Sopris  1 — ^A.  No;  1  am  going  to  work  if  I  can  get 
a  job. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Why  did  they  suspect  you  of  being  a  spy? — ^A.  I  would  not 
work  then*  plans  out  the  way  thev  wanted  them. 

3.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ? — ^A.  I  believe  so.    I  couldn't  blow  a 
ge  up  when  it  was  guarded,  and  Mont  said,  "Don't  go  in  there, 
it  would  sure  be  loss  of  nfe." 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Where  are  you  going  to  work  i — ^A.  I  believe  I  will  go  to  Sopris 
when  I  go  back. 

Q.  You  beUeve  you  will? — ^A.  If  I  can. 

Q.  I  thoughtyou  said  you  would  not  go  back  to  Sopris  t — A. 
Sopris  mine.  That  is  a  different  camp.  Cherryville,  Piedmont, 
St.  Thomas,  Sopris  mine  canyon — they  are  all  different  camps.  The 
mine  canyon  is  where  I  am  going  to  work,  but  there  are  different 
names  of  the  little  camps. 

Q.  You  postponed  one  or  two  meetings,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn^t  you  know  they  suspected  you  at  the  time? — ^A.  They 
knew  it — they  was  fellows  telling  me  right  along  the  whole  two  weeks 
that  they  were  ffoing  to  throw  me  out,  and  I  wondered  why. 

Q.  You  wondered  why  I— A.  I  watched  myself  and  I  soon  found 
out  later. 

Q.  Did  you  know  why  I — A.  Not  exactljr. 

Q.  Did  they  know  you  were  in  conmiunication  with  other  people 
other  than  the  strikers?  A.  They  must  have;  they  wouldn't  have 
jumped  me. 

Q.  They  thought  you  were  talking  to  the  soldiers,  or  something  like 
that,  that  was  the  reason  ?— A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Who  had  you  been  talking  to  ?— A.  Who,  me  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  was  talking  to  the  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — A.  Mont  Massingale. 

Q.  Had  you  been  talldng  to  him  all  the  time  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  would 
just  meet  mm  certain  times,  whenever  there  was  trouble.  ^  Now  tiiey 
pulled  off  different  plans  in  Sopris;  one  night  they  were  going  to  rusn 
the  canyon — the  men  of  Sopns — that  was  on  account  of  Bums — he 
got  a  little  full  and  got  about  50  men  and  told  them  to  go  down  to  the 
old  house — ^he  says,  I  will  go  and  get  revolvers  from  town.  He  did 
go  to  town,  but  when  he  came  back  lie  was  so  drunk  that  he  could  not 
stand  up  and  the  men  were  there  waiting  for  revolvers. 
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By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  deputy  sheriff? — ^A.  Yes;  I  told  him. 

Q.  When  was  this  ? — A.  The  night  they  were  going  to  rush  the 
canvon. 

Q.  What  night? — A.  I  could  not  say  the  date. 

Q.  Was  that  before  the  committee  came  here  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  was 
before  the  militia  came  there. 

Q.  Was  this  militiaman  a  deputy  sheriff  then  ? — ^A.  He  was  elected 
sheriff — I  donH  see  why 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  ? — A.  Well,  he  was  elected  sheriff. 

Q.  He  was  a  deputy  sheriff  then  and  when  that  occurred  you  told 
him  about  it? — A.  It  was  my  place  to  tell  him. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  about  any  other  things  ? — ^A.  I  told  him  that 
they  were  going  to  make  a  short  circuit  of  a  22,000  voltage  wire  down 
there  and  asked  would  it  be  safe,  and  he  says,  you  cut  that  wire  and 
that  wire  hits  the  ground  you  are  all  going  to  get  killed.  I  came  back 
and  told  the  fellows  not  to  make  that  short  circuit  on  that  wire  or 
they  are  going  to  be  killed.  It  was  carrying  22,000  volts,  and  if  it  hit 
the  ground  it  would  kill  a  man  an>  wheres  within  a  hundred  yards. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  about  any  other  things  they  were  going  io 
do? — A.  I  told  him  about  this  bridge  that  they  were  going  to  blow 
up.  He  told  me  what  to  tell  them  and  how  to  work  the  plan  out  so 
they  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  it. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  He  told  you  about  that  ? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  a  little  money  right  along? — ^A.  I  got  paid 
right  along. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  pay  you  ? — A.  $3  a  day. 

0.  Then  why  can  you  say  you  were  broke,  if  you  were  getting  $3 
a  day  all  this  time — why  were  you  broke  ? — A.  I  was  giving  the 
strikers  their  good  time.  I  did  not  go  and  have  my  friends  be  dyna- 
mited— I  couldn't  let  them  be  killed — I  was  giving  them  their  good 
time. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  only  getting  $3  a  week  ? — ^A.  That  is,  from 
the  imion — that  is  all  I  was  getting. 

Q.  You  state  now  that  you  were  getting  $3  a  day  ? — A.  I  did  before. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  How  long  did  they  pay  you  $3  a  day  ? — A.  About  three  weeks 
after  the  strike  started. 

Q.  You  told  him  when  these  things  were  going  to  be  pulled  off  ? — 
A.  Sure,  he  told  me  how  to  prevent  the  things  they  did. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  to  work  out  that  plan  so  as  to  get  these  men 
to  do  it? — ^A.  Sure,  he  said  if  the  strikers  were  going  to  blow  that 
bridge  up  the  man  that  put  the  dynamite  in  there  womd  get  killed. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  to  work  out  their  plans,  so  ^s  to  get  these 
men  to  do  it  ? — A.  No,  sir;  never  told  me  nothing  about  how  to  get 
the  men  to  do  it,  they  would  do  it,  and  then  they  would  come  to  me, 
and  I  was  supposed  to  pass  judgment  on  it.  1  am  the  longest  one 
of  the  strikers  there,  and  they  always  come  to  me. 

Q.  How  old  did  you  say  you  were  ?— A.  Twenty-one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Brynes.)  What  position  do  you  hold? — A.  Recording 
secretary. 
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By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  They  ought  to  have  elected  you  president  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion uj)  tnere. — A.  If  I  was  president;  it  would  be  different.  Before 
the  strike  was  ordered,  in  August,  there  was  so  many  fellows  came 
there  from  the  East  and  West  Virginia,  and  was  talking  about  strike. 
While  there,  it  was  in  the  mines  good  condition  and  evervthing,  and 
there  was  the  8-hour  day  and  no  scrip — you  could  trade  wherever 
you  wanted  to — you  can  vet — and  two  weeks  pay  day — what  more 
did  they  want — to  get  paia  for  dead  work  and  crosscuts,  and  timbering, 
and  all  that. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  out  on  a  strike? — ^A.  I  had  to  go  out,  they 
would  shoot  you  if  you  didn't  go  out. 

Q.  Have  you  been  working  these  mines  right  along  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  these  fellows  haven't  got  shot  I — A.  You  never  see  them 
out.  There  was  one  come  out  and  they  met  him  on  the  street  car 
and  they  said,  ''Yes,  you  $5  a  day,''  and  they  smashed  him  on  the 
jaw  and  he  turned  around  to  see  who  hit  him,  and  he  got  another,  and 
they  told  us  up  in  headquarters  whenever  you  meet  a  scab,  give  him 
a  good  beating;  if  ^rou  call  him  a  scab  or  other  names  you  are  going 
to  get  tiuned  m  for  it. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?— A.  The  head  officials. 

Q.  Which  one?  -A.  I  don't  know  them  all,  there  are  so  many 
different  kinds  of  organizers  in  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  named  a  good  many  of  them,  haven't  you  !  —A. 
The  only  ones  that  I  know 

Q.  You  have  named  about  a  dozen  -  are  -they  any  ones  of  those 
dozen  ?  —A.  It  was  none  of  them  that  I  know,  they  are  officials  in  the 
office  -I  meant  from  headquarters.  I  was  down  to  headquarters 
about  once  a  week  to  see  how  things  were  going. 

Q.  Don't  vou  remember  which  one  it  was  told  you  that?— A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  looking  man  was  he  ?  -  A.  Well,  he  was  a  heavy- 
set  fellow,  about  6  feet  tall. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  When  did  you  get  your  last  pay  as  a  deputy  sheriff  of  $3  a  day  ? — 
A.  I  am  not  a  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  get  your  pay  from  this  guard? — ^A.  I  drew  my 
own  pay. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q.  Did  he  pay  you  by  the  week  ? — A.  Every  two  weeks,  just  as 
when  I  was  working  in  the  mines. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  When  did  you  get  your  last  pay  ?— A.  Not  vei-y  long  ago,  about 
two  weeks  ago,  and  seven  of  us  went  down  to  town  and  had  a  good 
time  and  come  home  broke. 

Q.  You  say  you  get  it  about  every  two  weeks  ?  —A.  About  that. 

Q.  When  is  your  next  pay  day  ?  —A.  The  7th  of  this  month. 

Q.  Saturday?— A.  I  bdieve  so. 

Q.  Have  they  said  anything  to  you  about  letting  you  out  ?— A. 
They  have  not  mentioned  anytrdng  to  me  now. 

Q.  Now,  did  this  sheriff  say  whether  he  was  paying  you  out  of  his 
own  pocket  or  some  one  else  was  paying  you— was  the  sheriff  paying 
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you?— A.  He  never  mentioned  who  it  was,  the  company  was,  the 
same  as  before. 

Q.  Now,  did  Mr.  Weitzel  know  that  you  were  talking  \vith  the 
deputy  sheriff  before  you  came  on  the  train  ?  Did  Mr.  Wietzel  know 
that  the  companjr  was  paying  you;  did  he  know  that?  -A.  I  suppose 
he  ought  to,  he  is  some  kind  of  a  superintendent  there  or  general 
manager. 

Q.  lou  think  he  ought  to  know  if  he  didn't?  —A.  Sure,  he  ought 
to  know. 

Q.  And  you  never  talked  to  him  about  what  sto/y  vou  were  going 
to  tell  until  you  got  on  the  train?  — A.  Not  until  on  the  train. 

Q    Well,  you  had  talked  to  your  friend  ?  -  A.  He  knew  it. 

Q.  He  knew  all  that  before  ? — A.  He  knew  what  I  was  doing  and 
what  I  was  pulling  off;  I  always  let  him  know. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Now,  they  didn't  suggest  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  tell 
that  story  while  you  were  at  Trinidad  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  done 
anything  there. 

Q.  And  it  was  quite  a  surprise  to  them,  I  believe,  that  you  knew 
anything  about  what  was  ^omg  on? — A.  They  knew  it;  that  is  why 
they  postponed  these  meetmgs  to  put  me  out.  They  knew  it,  but  I 
didn't  know  it.  I  didn't  thmk  I  was  m  the  wrong  by  saving  their 
lives  and  the  other  fellow's  also;  they  wouldn't  have  known  anything 
at  all,  only  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  J.  B.  Kingsley  that  saw  me  one 
night  when  they  were  going  to  rush  the  canyon,  and  I  told  them  to 
watch  themselves,  and  ne  saw  me  and  he  went  to  Fred  Clark  and  told 
him  I  was  a  spy.  I  never  gave  away  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  when  they  were  going  to  do  these  things  ? — 
A.  Sure,  I  did. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Sutherland.)  Now,  didn't  you  start  some  of  these 
things  yourself? — A.  I  never  started  anything. 

Q.  I  thought  they  always  came  to  you  ? — A.  They  did;  they  would 
come  to  get  me  to  pass  judgment  on  it;  they  would  get  these  things 
and  then  they  would  come  to  me  to  start  thmgs  going. 

Q.  Then,  you  really  started  a  lot  of  these  things  ? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
were  dynamiting  there  for  six  weeks  and  I  only  was  there  with  seven 
of  them.  Why,  sometime  there  would  be  two  or  three  times  in  the 
night,  the  last  thing  we  done  was  to  put  four  sticks  of  dynamite  in  an 
8-gallon  can  and  that  made  a  big  shot,  and  we  couldn't  get  the  guards 
down  there  to  shoot 

Q.  Did  you  have  guns  ? — A.  Sure,  we  had  guns;  there  was  no  mili- 
tia yet. 

Q.  That  was  in  September  or  October  ? — A.  Around  October. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  dynamite  explosion  you  had  there? — A. 
Just  before  the  militia  came  in  there,  there  was  nothing  doing  after 
the  militia  got  in  there.  They  would  not  fire  any  more  ana  they 
said  be  quiet  until  the  investigation  is  gone  and  we  have  got  rid  of  the 
nulitia— they  are  going  and  then  we  will  go  up  and  start  Ludlow 
again. 

Q.  Who  said  that  ?—  A.  The  president  of  the  local. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president  of  the  local  ? — A.  Lehone. 
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By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  When  did  he  say  that  ? — A.  In  the  meeting. 

Q.  Which  meeting? — A.  We  held  a  meeting  every  Wednesday. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Was  it  last  Wednesday  night? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  during  the 
day. 

Q.  Was  it  day  before  yesterday? — A.  No;  this  was  before  the  in- 
vestigation begun. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — A.  That  was  before  the  investigation  came  in. 

Q.  Well,  ahSut  how  long  ago? — A.  About  three  weeks — three  or 
four. 

Q.  Was  it  about  the  time  you  went  to  Trinidad? — ^A.  Where? 

Q.  You  said  you  were  in  Trinidad  three  weeks  ago?— A.  About 
two  weeks  ago. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  Wednesday  before  the  day  you  went  to  Trini- 
dad ? — A.  I  could  not  say — I  never  kept  no  tracK  of  dates — I  went 
to  Trinidad. 

Q.  About  when? — ^A.  Just  before  the  investigation  came  in. 
They  said  be  quiet  until  the  investigation  goes  and  we  get  the  militia 
out  of  here,  and  then  we  vdll  start  Ludlow  again. 

O.  You  mean  the  president  of  the  local  ?— A.  Oh,  all  the  feUows 
said  that. 

Q.  Who  was  there  ? — A.  The  whole  local. 

Q.  You  said  it  too,  did  you — ^you  were  in  the  local  ? — ^A.  Sure,  I  had 
to.     If  I  went  back  on  them  they  would  hang  me. 

Q.  How  many  other  members  of  your  local  have  been  bought  by 
Mr.  Massingale  during  the  strike  ? — A.  I  don't  know  of  another  one. 
None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  are  the  most  striking  exception  in  the  local,  are  you  ? — A. 
I  am  what  ? 

Q.  You  are  the  one  exception  in  the  local? — A.  No,  they  named 
me  and  two  others,  and  the  two  others  was  innocent. 

Q.  And  you  are  guilty  ? — A.  Why,  guilty  ?  I  beUeve  I, am  they  way 
they  say. 

Q.  You  mean  that  Massingale  never  told  you  that  he  was  paying 
the  two  others? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  other  two  were  innocent.  1  mow 
them  well.  They  are  jumping  them  and  they  are  going  to  throw  them 
out  too,  I  guess. 

Do  you  know  how  much  Mr.  Shaw  is  getting  ? — ^A.  Who  is  Shaw  ? 
Jesse  Shaw. — A.  Jesse  Shaw  is  worfing. 

Q.  He  Uves  right  next  to  you,  don't  he  ? — A.  He  lives  quite  a  ways 
from  me.     He  lives  up  in  Piedmont. 

Q.  Is  he  in  your  local  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  ^— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  was  in  your  local  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  next  local  ? — A.  He  is  in  the  Piedmont  local. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  getting  for  his  activities  in  this  strike  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know.     You  will  have  to  ask  him. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  of  anybody  else  that  is  getting  paid? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  said,  I  believe,  that  if  you  got  work  and  the  men  went 
on  strike  you  would  have  been  shot  ?— A.  I  wouldn't  have  been  shot, 
but  I  would  have  been  half  shot  anyhow. 
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Q.  Half  shot  ?— A.  You  bet. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  presume  the  committee  knows  what  that  means. 
I  suppose  the  committee  will  take  judicial  notice  of  the  significance  of 
this  expression. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  bv  that  ? — A.  Half  beat  to  death.  The  way 
they  did  that  one — the  strikers.  He  had  to  stop  the  street  car  and  go 
bacK  to  Trinidad  and  take  the  police  up  or  they  would  have  murdered 
him. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  how  many  men  didn't  go  out  on  strike  at 
Sopris  ?T~A.  Oh,  about  40. 

Q.  Have  they  been  shot,  or  half  shot? — A.  What  ? 

Q.  Were  the  40  men  who  didn't  go  on  strike A.  You  mean  the 

ones  that  are  working  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  was  over  71  stayed  in  and  40  went  on  strike. 

Q.  Were  the  70  who  stayed  in  either  shot  or  half  shot,  either  one  ? — 
A.  Either  one  ? 

Q.  Yes,  either  shot  or  half  shot  ? — A.  Every  time  they  got  hold  of 
them  they  beat  them  up. 

Q.  The  entire  70  have  been  beaten  up  ? — A.  Well,  if  they  got  one 
out^they  had  to  stay  in  the  canyon  and  not  come  out. 

Q.  How  many  stayed  in  the  canyon — all  of  them  ? — A.  Nearly  all 
of  tnem. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  have  been  .beaten  up  ? — A.  Every  time  they 
meet  them.  I  never  kept  track  of  how  many  was  beat  up.  Every 
time  they  met  them  they  beat  them  up. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  your  ability  as  a  judge  of  what  happened  out 
there,  you  don't  know  anything  about  that,  do  you  ? — A.  They  didn't 
come  and  report  to  me  wnen  they  beat  them  up. 

Q.  And  the  men  that  were  beat  up  didn't  report  to  you,  did  they  ? — 
A,  No. 

Q.  So  you  know  nothing  of  that.  Tell  us,  please,  how  many  men 
are  on  the  relief  at  Sopris  ? — A.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Q.  And  you  said  about  40  went  out,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  How  did  they  get  162  then? — A.  The  rest  were  sheep  herders 
and  these  coke  oven  men.  There  is  men  there  that  never  saw  a  mine 
drawing  relief — saloon  keepers  and  peddlers. 

Q.  l£)w  are  they  getting  relief? — A.  They  joined  the  union  just  so 
the  other  fellows  will  see  they  have  got  more  men  than  they  have, 
thinking  they  are  going  to  win;  and  it  is  only  about  40  miners,  that  is 
all. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Mr.  Lawson  wants  to  know  if  you  think  they  are  going  to  win  ? — 
A.  Who  are  ?     I  couldn't  sav. 

Q.  The  sheep  herders  and.  the  rest  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  The  sheep 
herders  don't  get  any  coal  out,  but  you  get  a  coal  miner  and  he  will 
get  some  out. 

Q.  How  many  dynamite  explosions  did  you  and  Mr.  Massingale 
plant? — A.  Massingale  didn't  plant  one. 
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Q.  How  many  of  tlioni  did  you  report  to  Mr.  Massingale  as  plants  ? 
A.  Seven. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  arrested  by  the  militia  because  of  their 
alleged  connection  with  these  explosions,  or  which  you  reported  to 
Massingale? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  \ou  don't  know  what  the  fact  is,  do  you? — A.  I  believe  so. 
There  was  none  arrested. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  for  guns  at  any  local  office  ? — A.  Guns  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  never  asked  for  no  gun.     I  have  got  two  of  my  own. 

Q.  You  have  got  two  of  your  own,  have  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  used  them,  too,  haven't  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  to  use  them? — ^A.  You  bet  you. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  with  them  ? — A.  Hunting.    • 

Q.  Rabbits  ?— A.  That  is  what. 

Q.  Nothing  else — or  the  union  men  by  any  chance? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  report  to  Air.  Massingale  after  the 
union  meeting? — A.  After?     None  that  I  know  of.  * 

Q.  Didn't  you  carry  reports  to  him  right  along? — ^A.  No;  only 
this  plan  to  lilow  up  different  bridges  and  cause  loss  of  life  and  also 
destroying  property. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  report  to  him  ? — ^A.  Why,  seven  that 
I  know  of  right  there  on  dynamitmg  cases. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  him  in  the  daytime  or  night? — ^A.  Whenever 
it  was  going  to  be  pulled  off  I  went  up  there  and  told  him.  If  it  had 
been  day  or  mght  1  would  have  went  just  the  same. 

Q.  When  did  you  report,  was  it  in  the  daytime  or  night  ? — ^A.  At 
nignt  was  when  all  of  tnis  work  was  going  on. 

Q.  Was  that  when  you  reported,  every  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stole  up  at  night  ajid  talked  to  Mr.  Massingale?  Whea-e 
did  you  meet  him  ? — ^A.  I  just  went  to  his  own  house. 

Q.  He  has  a  house  there,  has  he  ? — ^A.  Sure. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  in?— A.  Knocked  at  the  door  and  walked  in. 

Q.  You  walked  up  there  from  Sopris?— A.  Went  through  St, 
Thomas  and  crossed  the  track  there. 

Q.  You  went  to  his  house  and  knocked  at  the  door  ? — ^A.  I  walked 
up  to  the  door,  sure. 

Q.  You  didn't  attempt  to  hide  it  at  all  that  you  were  talking  to 
Massingale  ? — ^A.  There  was  nobody  around  there  to  watch. 

Q.  I  mean  during  the  seven  visits.  You  never  attempted  to  hide 
anything? — A.  No. 

Q.  Wny  was  it  you  were  afraid  to  be  seen  talking  to  Massingale  as 
you  testified  a  little  while  ago  ? — ^A.  They  would  nave  called  me  a 
spy  then. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  you  walked  to  his  house  on  seven  different 
occasions  openly,  regardless  of  who  was  looking  on,  is  that  true? — 
A.  Sure. 

O.  How  near  is  Sopris  to  Walsenburg? — ^A.  How  near?  I  never 
took  time  to  measure  it. 

Q.  Haven't  you  anv  idea? — ^A.  No^  sir;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  is  a  good  deal  nearer  than  it  is  to  Denver  ? — A.  How  ? 

Q.  Is  Sopns  a  good  deal  nearer  to  Walsenburg  than  it  is  to  Den- 
ver?— ^A.  Sure. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  go  to  Walsenburg  the  other  evening  and  testify 
before  the  committee  there  ? — ^A.  I  come  up  on  the  same  train  the 
committee  did. 
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Q.  You  mean  you  came  from  Sopris  on  the  same  train  ? — ^A,  I 
came  from  Sopris  on  the  same  train  the  committee  did — came  to 
Denver  on. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  the  members  of  the  committee  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — A.  No,  I  never. 

By  Chairman  Foster  : 

Were  you  on  the  same  train  from  Walsenburg  coming  up  here  that 
we  were  on  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  did  you  go  back  ? — ^A.  Back  where  ? 

Q.  Back  to  Walsenburg — been  here  ever  since? — A.  Yes,  ever 
since. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  When  did  you  get  here? — ^A.  I  got  here  about  4  o'clock  it  was. 
Q.  Four  o'clock,  \raen  ? — ^A.  March  5. 
Q.  Four  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon? — A.  Yes;  yesterday. 
Q.  And  came  on  the  same  train  we  did? — ^A.  I  believe  they  said 
that. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ?    Did  you  see  any  member  of  the  committee  ? 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  us  on  the  train  or  when  we  got  oflf  ? — ^A.  I 
believe  I  saw  you. 

Q.  Did  you  see  me  yesterday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  when  I  got 
oflf  the  train  ?— A.  No,  I  never  saw  you. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any  of  us  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  But  they  told  you  the  same  train  ? — A.  They  told  me  you  were 
on  the  same  train. 

By  Mr.  Btbnes  : 

Q.  Who  told  you  so? — ^A.  Why,  there  was  a  militiaman  there; 
got  on  at  Trinidad,  and  he  told  us  that  the  investigating  committee 
was  leaving,  and  also  I  read  in  the  paper  that  they  was  leaving. 
That  was  meir  last  night  there;  that  tney  would  be  on  that  morning 
train. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  And  come  to  Denver? — ^A.  And  come  to  Denver. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Was  it  yesterday  or  day  before  yesterday  you  came  to  Den- 
ver?— ^A.  Why,  yesterday  I  slept  in  town;  it  is  day  before  yesterday. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  got  in  day  before  yesterday  at A.  Around  4  o'clock  in 

the  afternoon. 
Q.  Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 
Q.  They  told  you  it  was  the  same  train  that  we  were  on  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Mr.  Longowski,  why  didn't  you  go  to  Walsenburg  the  day 
before  while  the  committee  was  sittmg  there  ? — ^A.  We  never  had  no 
meeting  and  I  didn't  think — didn't  Imow  anything  of  their  plans — 
what  they  was  going  to  do  with  me  when  the  committee  was  leaving 


Q.  Thfi 
..No,  I 
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Walsenburg — were  to  leave — why  they  jumped  me  at  the  meeting 
and  told  me  about  it,  and  I  told  them  all  right. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  Sopris  ? — ^A.  Leave  Sopris  ?  Went 
down  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  time? — A.  About  7  o'clock. 

Q.  That  was  Wednesday,  was  it? — ^A.  Why,  I  didn't  stop.  It 
was  the  5th. 

Q.  It  was  Wednesday,  wasn't  it?  This  is  Friday. — A.  Wednesday 
that  I  went  down. 

Q.  That  you  left  Sopris  and  came  to  Denver? — A.  Yes;  Thursday; 
that  is  when  I  left  Sopris. 

Q.  Yesterday  was  Thursday,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  No,  we  had  a  meeting 
Wednesday]. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  go  into  now.     You  said 

A.  Thursdav  I  took  the  tram. 

Q.  You  told,  the  committee  that  yesterday  you  were  in  town  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  vesterday  I  was  in  town. 

Q.  Ana  that  you  came  into  town  the  day  before  at  4  o'clock  ? — ^A. 

No 

That  would  be  Wednesday  at  4  o'clock  you  reached  Denver? — 
was  not 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  Sopris  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Let  the  witness  answer. 

A.  I  was  in  Sopris  Wednesday.     I  was  there  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  Sopris? — ^A.  I  didn't  leave  Sopris 
Wednesday.     I  left  Thursday  morning. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  here — ^you  got  into  this  town  on 
day  before  yesterday. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  said  he  picked  up  a^  paper  and  read  that  the  com- 
mittee had  left  Walsenburg  and  haa  been  at  the  meeting 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  know,  Mr.  Brynes,  but  this  is  very  material.  In 
our  judgment  the  witness  is 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Go  ahead. 

Q.  You  were  in  Denver,  according  to  your  testimony,  day  before 

Jresterday,  which  was  Wednesday.  Now,  how  could  you  attend  a 
ocal  meeting  in  Sopris  that  day  and  get  here  at  4  o'clock  ? — ^A.  I  was 
sure  there. 

Q.  What  time  was  the  meeting  held  ? — ^A.  It  was  held  at  1 .30. 

Q.  At  1.30  on  Wednesday  tnere  at  Sopris — is  that  right? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  4  o'clock  you  were  in  Denver  ? — ^A.  No;  I  didn't  leave  Sopris 
Wednesday.    I  told  you  I  left  Thursday  morning  at  7  o'clock. 

Q.  If  you  left  yesterday  morning  how  did  you  happen  to  be  in 
Denver  tne  day  before  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  you  figure  it  out. 

3.  I  can't  figure  it  out,  and  I  am  tryingto  ask  you  to  do  it. — ^A.  I 
you  I  was  there  Wednesday  and  left  Thursday  and  got  here  at  4 
o'clock. 
Q.  Day  before  yesterday  ? — A.  Thursday  I  got  here. 
Q.  You  didn't  say  that. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Was  it  yesterday  or  day  before  you  came  into  Denver.     You 
must  be  able  to  remember  back  that  far  ? 
(No  response.) 
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By  Mr.  Suthebland: 
Q.  What  day  is  to-day  ? — A.  It  is  Friday,  isn't  it? 

By  Mr.  Evans: 
Q.  What  day  did  you  come  in  ? — ^A.  Thursday  at  4  o* clock. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  How  many  nights  have  you  spent  in  town? — A.  One  night. 

Q.  That  was  last  night,  was  it? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  got  here  yesterdav  afternoon  or  the  day  before  yesterday 
afternoon? — A.  Thursday  afternoon  at  4  oV'lock. 

Q.  Was  it  yesterday  or  the  day  before? — A.  Yesterday  if  that  is 
the  way  it  goes — sure,  yesterday. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  Friday,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Q.  If  this  is  Friday,  what  was  yesterday  ? — ^A.  Thursday. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  get  here  Thursday  or  Say  before  yesterday,  which 
was  Wednesday  ? — ^A.  I  got  here  Thursday  at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  The  witness  now  is  changing  his  testimony. 

By  Mr.  Costiqan  : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  did  you  have  a  talk  with  Judge  Northcutt 
and  Senator  Hayden  this  noon  ? — ^A.  I  met  them. 

Q.  You  met  tnem  where? — A.  Right  here  in  this  room. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  talked  with  both  of  them  ? — ^A.  Not — 
I  talked  to  Hayden  there  before  on  the  train. 

Q.  You  met  them  in  this  little  room  off  this  corridor  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  talk  with  them  yesterday  ? — A.  Yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Northcutt.  He  said  he  talked  to  Hayden  yesterday. 

Q.  Whj  didn't  you  talk  to  these  gentlemen  yesterday? — ^A.  I 
didn't  thmk  they  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  or  I  didn't  want  to  talk  to 
them,  only  he  called  me  there  and  started  to  talking  to  me,  so  I 
started  to  talk  to  him  also. 

Q.  Another  case  in  which  you  were  called  out  to  see  somebody  ? — 
A.  They  were  there  already. 

Q.  You  were  there  already?  Who  took  you  there? — ^A.  Why, 
Massingale  and  I  were  there. 

Q.  He  has  been  protecting  you  with  ffreat  diligence  since  you  ar- 
rivied  in  town,  hasn't  he? — ^A.  He  must  nave. 
,  Q.  Did  he  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  you  ? — ^A.  Sure. 

Q.  Didn't  sleep  across  the  door  in  front  of  the  room? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Now  you  said,  I  believe,  that  when  you  were  at  Sopris  you  were 
asked — you  were  telephoned  to  and  asked  to  come  down  to  Ludlow, 
didn't  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  I  was  called  to  the  telephone. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  on  that  subject  ? — A.  I  was  in  town  and  they 
wanted  help  at  Ludlow. 

Q.  They  wanted  help  at  liudlow  and  phoned  you,  didn't  they  ? — 
A.  They  didn't  phone  me.     Nobody  phoned  to  me. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  of  it  ?— A.  When  I  got  to  Ludlow. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  of  it  ? — A.  How  did!  hear  of  it  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  They  were  down  there  rustling  up  all  these  young 
fellows  to  get  them  to  Ludlow  to  fight. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  ?— A.  Why,  it  was  around  in  the  morning. 
They  had  been  fighting  up  there  for  two  davs. 

Q.  On  what  date? — ^A.  I  didn't  keep  track  of  the  date. 
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Q.  What  month?— A.  Why,  m  October. 

Q.  Of  what  year?— A.  1913. 

Q.  About  what  date — ^what  tune  in  October — early  or  late  I — ^A. 
Early — why,  it  was  in  the  morning. 

Q.  I  mean  early  in  the  month  of  October  or  late  in  the  month  1 — 
A.  It  was  getting  a  little  late  in  the  month. 

Q.  Toward  November,  was  it,  sometime  t — ^A.  Towards  November  I 

Q.  Yes,  latter  end  of  November? — ^A.  Why,  sure. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  ?  —A.  It  was  Sunday 
when  I  went  to  Ludlow—  the  26th. 
Q.  It  was  the  26th,  was  it? — A.  Sure. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  remember  that? — A.  How?  Why,  I 
remember  I  was  getting  out  of  the  road  there  and  those  fellows  run- 
ning accidentally  over  me  one  time. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  remember  that  date  so  suddenly  ? — ^A. 
Why,  I  came  near  gettmg  shot. 

Q.  Becaase  you  were  getting  shot  ? — A.  Come  near.  The  fellows 
run  out  and  you  standing  right  there  in  the  center  of  the  place. 

Q.  You  did:n't  remember  it  three  minutes  ago  when  I  asked  you 
about  it.  You  had  had  the  same  experience  ? — A.  You  asked  me  so 
many  different  things,  mixing  things  up,  a  person  gets  mixed  up. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  didn't  think  of  it  before,  was  it?  Who 
told  you  they  wanted  you  to  come  to  Ludlow  ? — A.  A  union  official. 

Q.  What  one?— A.  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  You  don't  know.  What  town  were  you  in  when  you  got  this 
information  ? — A.  We  was  in  Trinidad. 

Q.  You  were  in  Trinidad  when  you  got  the  information  ? — A.  They 
wanted  help  and  said,  **  If  you  want  to  go  to  Ludlow  take  that  train. 

Q.  And  said  they  had  800  rifles  up  there  ?— A.  No,  when  I  got  there 
I  saw  the  men  with  about  800  rifles. 

Q.  And  how  many  pistols  ? — A.  Nearly  evervone  had  a  pistol. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there,  and  boys,  wno  could  handle  guns 
and  pistols  ? — A.  About  800. 

Q.  Any  more  than  800? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  count  them  ? — A.  No,  I  didn't  count  them,  but  I  could 
see  how  many  men  there  were. 

Q.  If  there  were  that  many  men  who  were  able  to  handle  guns  at 
Ludlow,  why  did  they  need  any  help  ?— A.  That  is,  when  we  got  there. 
There  was  ouite  a  few  of  us  got  there.  There  was  two  wagon  loads 
came  from  tne  direction  of  Lynn  and  they  all  had  rifles  and  guns  and 
extra  ones  with  the  fellows  coming  in  from  Trinidad. 

Q.  You  said  Mr.  Lawson  was  there  with  that  remarkable  rifle  of 
his,  didn't  you?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  have  a  telescope  on  it?-;- A.  I  didn't  stop  to  see. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  a  remarkably  high-powered  gun  ? — ^A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  it  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  said  it  nad  six  shells  in  the 
clip.  I  know  what  kind  of  a  gun  they  use  clips  in,  and  it  is  a  high- 
powered  gun. 

Q.  That  is  the  kind  the  soldiers  have  been  carrying  there? — ^A.  No; 
I  don't  think  so. 
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Q.  You  didn't  see  the  bullets  we  had  m  evidence  in  Trinidad  in  a 
clip  that  the  soldiers  had  dropped  some  place  and  brought  in  by  a 
witness? — ^A.  No;  I  have  got  nve  of  those  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Reno  there,  or  do  you  know  him  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  him? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  guards  were  there  scattered  around  that  country 
getting  ready  to  take  those  800  men  at  Ludlow? — A.  I  never  saw 
no  guards. 

Q.  Never  saw  a  soldier,  did  you? — A.  There  was  no  soldiers  in 
there  at  that  time. 

Q.  Didn't  see  any  signs  of  Baldwin-Felts  detectives  anywhere 
around,  did  you?— A.  Only  when  I  got  in  Ludlow  they  said  they 
received  a  telephone  message  from  town  that  there  was  a  bunch  of 
these  guards  coming  down  on  the  train  from  Walsenburg. 

Q.    lou  hadn't  seen  any  of  them,  had  you? — ^A.  How? 

Q.  You  hadn't  seen  any  guards  up  to  this  time?  You  hadn't  seen 
Mr.  Felts,  had  you,  before  this  ? — A.  Out  thwe  at  Ludlow  ? 

S.  Yes. — A.  Never  saw  a  guard.     There  was  men  with  rifles  you 
d  see. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  between  there  and  Trinidad  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

S.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  guards  in  Trinidad  ? — ^A.  They 
they  was  fighting  there  for  the  last  two  days. 
S.  See    any    JBaldwin-Felts    detectives    around   Trinidad? — A.  I 
dn't  tell  you. 
Q.  Never  had  anyone  pointed  out  to  you  that  was  said  to  be  one  ? — 
A.  No. 

(J.  Didn't  see  any  reason  for  it? — A.  They  wanted  to  capture  the 
train  when  it  came  through  there  and  kill  everyone  in  it. 

Q.  No  other  reason  for  the  excitement? — A.  I  never  heard  or 
saw  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  other  reason,  for  excitement  at  that 
time? — ^A.  Never  heard;  I  wasn't  there  when  they  attacked  the  train. 
Q.  You  hadn't  heard  of  any  other  shooting  around  there  at  that 
time,  had  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  you  went  to  Ludlow  when  your  friend 
started  to  pay  you  $3  a  day  ? — A.  Why,  I  believe  I  was  working  at 
that  time  tnere  when  I  went  to  Ludlow. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  I^udlow  he  was  paying  you  ? — ^A.  Sure. 

Q.  How  did  he  pay  you,  in  cash  or  check? — ^A.  Why,  it  was  a 
check. 

Q.  Paid  you  with  a  check  each  time? — A.  He  never  paid  me. 
It  was  the  company. 

Q.  Did  the  company  pay  you  ? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  pay? — A.  I  went  to  the  Colorado 
Supplyand  cashed  it. 

Q.  Who  handed  you  the  check — did  he  hand  it  to  you,  or  the 
company? — ^A.  Sure,  Mont  handed  it  to  me. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  write  your  name  on  it  and  take  it  to  the  store 
and  get  it  cashed  ? — A.  I  cashed  it  whenever  I  wanted  to.  I  cashed 
it  there  at  Trinidad — any  place. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  these  fellows  would  find  it  out  if  you 
were  cashing  a  check  around  anywhere?— A.  I  didn't  notice  that 
very  weU.     They  didn't  find  it  out. 
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Q.  They  didn't  find  it  out?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  keep  them  from  finding  it  out? — 
A.  No;  I  just  cashed  it  where  I  always  did  before. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  How  did  you  account  for  this  money  you  were  spending  so 
freely  ? — A.  They  thought  I  had  money  in  the  store. 

Q.  How? — A.  They  thought  I  had  money  saved  up. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  you  had  ? — A.  I  had  to  tell  them  some  story 
to  make  them  believe  it. 

Q.  How?— A.  Sure. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Your  pay  never  has  stopped  then  since  you  left  on  the  23d  of 
September? — A.  It  did.  When  I  come  out,  I  was  out  maybe  two 
weeks  or  so  and  then  got  $3,  but  that  wouldn't  keep  nobody. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  arrangements  to  get  back  on  the  pay  roll  t 
Did  you  go  to  this  friend  of  yours  or  did  he  come  to  you  ? — A.  I  wemt 
to  him.     I  was  not  going  back  to  work. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  to  do  ? — A.  They  made  arrangements  to 
make  it  safe  on  both  sides  so  that  there  wouldn't  be  nobody  killed  on 
the  union  side  or  the  company  side  either,  and  I  would  work  out  and 
watch  them  and  see  what  they  were  doing. 

Q.  And  report  to  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  every  week  you  went  down  to  the  company  and  got  the 
check  ? — A.  Not  every  week. 

Q.  Every  two  weeks  ? — ^A.  When  we  was  paid  off. 

Q.  He  brought  it  or  you  went  down  and  got  it  ? — A.  Sometimes  I 
met  him,  and  he  gave  it  to  me,  and  sometimes  he  met  me  aad  gave  it 
to  me. 

Q.  But  it  was  always  given  to  you  by  him?  You  didn't  go  to  tibe 
store  or  the  mine  office,. did  you? — A.  They  gave  the  checks  at  the 
mine  office,  and  I  couldn't  go  very  well  up  there. 

By  Ml*.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  beat  up  any  one  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  ? — ^A.  It  was  a  strike  breaker  on  the  street  car. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  looking  fellow  ? — A.  Italian. 

Q.  A  young  man  or  an  old  man  ? — A.  He  was  around  35,  I  believe. 

Q.  Where  was  he  going  ? — A.  He  was  going  to  Cokedale. 

Q.  Who  beat  him  up  ? — A.  The  strikers. 

Q.  Who  ?  You  know  the  strikers'  names — ^name  any  one  of  them. — 
A.  N  ame  them  ? 

Q.  Yes;  any  one. — ^A.  Why,  they  were  all  Polish  fellows. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  crowd  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  crowd — I  was  on  tha 
car  and  came  near  getting  throwed  in  myself. 

Q.  Name  one  of  the  fellows  that  took  part  in  that  meeting— A.  I 
don't  know  their  names.  They  was  there  threatening,  and  I  know 
them  pretty  fair,  but  I  don't  Jmow  their  names.  They  served  their 
time,  I  believe,  in  jail,  and  it  was  $5  fine  I  think  they  got  for  beating 
him  up . 

O.  Did  you  tell  on  them? — A.  No,  sir;  they  had  to  turn  the  car 
back.  They  waited  for  the  Cokedalo  car  to  come  to  the  power  house 
and  somebody  gave  the  motorman  two  beUs  and  he  started  back. 
We  got  about  half  way  between  Jansen  and  the  power  house  and  the 
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motormaii  noticed  there  was  no  fares  rung  up  and  he  looked  up  and 
he  had  lost  the  conductor,  and  thev  started  on  that  fellow  and  they 
beat  him  up,  and  thev  would  soak  him  in  the  jaw  and  kept  it  up  like 
that.     They  tore  his  hat  off  and  spit  on  him  and 

Q.  Didn't  you  fight,  too,  yourself? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  a 
hand  in  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  beating  you  saw  ? — ^A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  any  other  place  ? — ^A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Wasn't  it  your  business  to  keep  peace  there  ? — A.  I  couldn't  be 
all  over  at  one  time. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  to  try  to  stop  the  fight  ? — A.  I  told  them 
to  wait  and  leave  the  fellow  alone;  I  told  them  they  would  get  thro  wed 
in,  and  they  did,  and  later  on  the  conductor  come  along,  and  saw  them, 
the  fellows  that  was  fighting.  He  was  going  to  put  me  out  also,  but 
he  changed  his  mind.     He  knew  I  wasn  t  bothermg  anybody. 

Q.  You  knew  all  this  when  we  were  down  to  Trinidad,  and  you 
were  there  in  the  opera  house.  Why  didn't  you  come  up  and  tell  us 
about  this? — A.  I  wanted  to  keep  on  the  strikers'  side  and  also  on 
the  company's.  I  didn't  want  to  see  all  those  things  start  over 
again  like  they  did  before,  and  go  and  blow  up  bridges  and  start  in 
again. 

Q.  You  knew  they  were  going  to  do  it  as  soon  as  the  committee 
left  town  ? — ^A.  That  is  why  I  didn't  come  and  report.  I  wanted  to 
keep  them  on  the  safe  side — not  to  start  any  trouble  Uke  that.  It 
wouldn't  do  to  have  a  bunch  of  my  friends  killed  on  account  of  the 
nonsense. 

Q.  TeU  us  just  what  you  mean  by  coming  here  and  telUng  us  of  it 
now  ? — A.  The  reason  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  They  said  I  was  a  spy;  they  made  that  report  and 
they  didn't  find  me  guilty  and  so  they  made  another  report  and  put  a 
committee  on  to  investigate  it.  They  said  I  wasn't  guilty.  I  says, 
''That  is  all  right,  this  is  the  last  time."  Then  when  I  went  down 
everyone  I  met  called  me  a  scab  and  showed  me  poles  he  was  going  to 
hang  me  on.  I  says,  *'  Is  that  the  way  you  feel  about  it  ?"  J^d  they 
told  me  two  weeks  oef  ore  about  the  reason  they  was  laying  off  the  meet- 
ings was  that  they  was  going  to  throw  a  fellow  out  and  *'he  knows  a 
lot  and  he  will  tell  the  investigating  committee  if  he  is  thrown  out 
now."  I  didn't  forget  it,  but  I  didn't  have  the  least  idea  it  was  me. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  they  have  found  you  out  now  and  you  know 
you  can't  stay  there  any  longer,  that  you  were  willing  to  come  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  could  have  stayed  ther^j  longer. 

Q.  Aiter  they  found  you  out  ? — A.  Now,  they  put  an  investigating 
committee  to  investigate  my  case  and  so  this  J.  B.  Kingsley — he  was 
no  good  anyway;  I  tmnk  they  fired  him  out — he  was  in  Trinidad  before 
the  investigating  committee  and  they  wouldn't  believe  a  word  he 
said,  and  said,  **May  be  they  won't  beheve  him  either."  Then  they 
were  caUing  me  spy  and  I  told  them  I  would  come  and  report  to  the 
committee  just  how  things  was,  and  the  reason  the  men  came  out  on 
strike,  they  were  afraid  to  work. 

Q.  Didn't  you  about  decide  your  time  was  up  with  them  now  ? — A. 
It  might  have  been  my  last  time;  they  might  have  hung  me. 
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Q.  You  couldn't  fool  them  any  longer;  they  had  found  you  out, 
hadn't  they? — ^A.  No;  they  never  found  me  out  for  sure. 
Q.  Pretty  sure  of  that  ?— A.  Pretty  sure. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Getting  pretty  hot  for  you  there,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Getting  pretty  hot  when  they  were  talking  about  stringing  you 
up,  wasn't  it  ? — A.  I  wasn't  afraid.  They  wasn't  talking  that  way 
much  until  I  got  outside.  After  I  got  outside  I  knew  I  could  beat 
them  to  the  house.  I  had  guns  at  the  house  and  would  have  used 
them  if  they  had  come  after  me. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  was  the  reason  you  came — because  they 
were  threatening  you  ?— A.  Sure;  that  is  wny  I  wouldn't  go  back. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  You  say  you  told  some  friends  down  there  you  were  going  to 
come  up  here  and  tell  the  committee  ? — ^A.  Sure. 

Q.  Who  did  you  tell  ?— A.  I  told  Ralph  Pophala,  and  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Wago. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  them? — ^A.  I  told  them  they  was  accusing 
me  and  I  says,  '^If  that  is  the  way  they  feel  about  it  I  am  goin^  to 
the  investigating  committee  and  tetl  them  the  reason — the  way  things 
are  down  here,  and  all  that." 

Tell  me  when  you  told  these  people — ^last  week  ? — A.  No. 
When  was  it?^A.  Wednesday. 
Wednesday? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  or  after? — ^A.  After  the  meeting  when  they  accused  us 
three. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  you  went,  to  the  soldier  and  asked  him 
to  bring  you  up  ? — A.  It  was  after  the  meeting  was  over  and  they 
told  me  that  they  was  going  to  hang  me  and  going  to  kill  me.  I  says, 
"If  that  is  the  way  you  feel  about  it" — I  went  down  and  saw  Mas- 
sineale  and  told  him  I  was  going  to  go  to  Denver  and  wanted  some- 
body to  protect  me  while  I  was  up  there  and  didn't  want  anybody  to 
come  and  shoot  me  while  I  was  not  looking. 

Q.  Were  you  coming  to  get  even  with  the  fellows  because  they 
were  threatening  you  ?— A.  Get  even  ? 

Q.  Yes;  they  said  that  was  the  way  they  felt  about  it ^A.  I 

wanted  to  see  if  I  couldn't  catch  the  investigating  committee  at 
Trinidad  or  catch  them  in  Denver.  That  is  \my  they  left  off  two 
meetings. 

Q.  lou  could  have  reported  to  us.  Were  you  in  the  opera  house 
there?— A.  Where? 

Q.  In  Trinidad.  We  were  there. — ^A.  I  was  on  the  good  side  then. 
They  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing. 

Q.  You  didn't  come  up  here  then  to  get  even  with  the  fellows 
because  they  threatened  you? — A.  Not  exactly. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

3.  You  felt  that  you  had  gotten  to  about  the  end  of  your  rope  and 
dn't  make  that  $3  so  easy;  you  had  to  go  in  the  mine  to  get  it, 
didn't  you  ? — A.  No,  no;  you  watch  and  see  now  many  will  go  back. 
O.  You  have  had  it  pretty  easy — with  a  check  for  $3  a  day? — 
A.  JNot  a  very  good  one. 

Would  you  rather  dig  coal  than  make  $3  a  day  that  way? — 
►uld  rather  do  anything  than  that.     All  I  did  was  to  save  my 
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friends  from  getting  murdered  right  along  by  some  other  man  that 
would  tell  you — instead  of  him  doing  it  himself  he  would  tell  some 
other  fellow  that  had  not  much  reason  for  it. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Who  did  that?— A.  Told  the  strikers. 
Q.  Who  told  them? — A.  The  union  officials. 
Q.  But  you  didn't  hear  them,  did  you? — A.  No,  but  I  was  judge 
of  the  things  and  told  I  was  going  to  get  paid  for  it. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  How  do  you  mean — appointed  by  one  to  iudge  the  thing? — 
A.  ^urns  went  on  down  and  he  come  back  ana  told  me,  he  says. 
**Now,  look  here,  you  start  all  the  trouble  you  can  and  all  that,'*  and 
he  says,  **You  will  get  extra  pay  for  it  every  week."  There  was 
different  ones  there  Sways  to  start  trouble,  and  he  sajrs,  **  You  will 
get  all  your  extra  work  paid;  so  will  they." 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  What  is  Burns's  first  name  ? — A.  John  Burns.  He  was  president 
at  that  time  and  he  told  us  that  I  would  be  judge  and  ^'beiore  they 
come,  you  judge  it  and  see  if  it  is  all  right,  and  if  it  is,  leave  them  go 
to  it. "  I  did  get  paid.  Every  time  I  got  paid  I  made  a  receipt  and  it 
went  to  headquarters. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  You  say  you  got  paid  your  $3  from  the  union  for  your  regular 
allowance  and  you  got  some  extra  pay  from  the  union  ?— A.  I  didn't 
get  paid  after  I  run  out  of  dynamite.     That  lasted  three  weeks. 

Q.  You  got  your  $3  a  week? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  $3  a  day  from  the  company? — A.  Yes. 

•Mr.  Sutherland.  You  were  sorry  to  see  the  dynamite  go? — A. 
Stop? 

O.  You  were  sorry  to  see  it  exhausted? — A.  Whv,  no;  I  was 
glad  that  it  would — we  would  get  rid  of  it  and  the  fellows  wouldn't 
keep  on  the  trail  like  that. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  You  lost  your  $3  a  week  by  it,  didn't  you  ? — A.  That  was  about 
it. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  TeU  us  seriouslv,  did  you  reaUy  think  that  the  miners  would  do 
anv  harm  to  the  strikers  ? — A.  They  sure  would. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  says  he  is  going  back  to  Sopris  to  work. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Are  you  going  back  to  this  local  to  which  you  belonged  ? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  I  am  going  to  Sopris. 

Q.  That  is  right  at  the  place,  isn't  it? — ^A.  No;  Sopris  is  all  one — it 
is  called  all  Sopris,  but  it  is  different  camps. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  How  far  from  this  place  where  the  local  is  are  you  going  to 
work  ? — A.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  anyhow. 

S.  Are  the  guards  there — is  that  mine  guarded  ? — A.  It  is  pretty 
guarded.     There  is  about  104  men  working  in  there  right  now. 
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By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  Will  you  come  out  and  mix  around  with  all  kinds  of  people — 
union  men  and  everyone,  just  as  usual  with  them? — ^A.  Who,  me? 

Q.  Yes;  when  you  go  back  down  there? — A.  Don't  you  believe. 
I  will  keep  away  from  the  union  fellows.  They  will  murder  me  if 
they  get  hold  of  me. 

Q.  Do  you  Uve  with  your  father  ? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  are  you  gomg  to  live  when  you  go  back  down  there  ? — A. 
I  am  not  going  to  live  with  my  father. 

Q.  Where  are  you  going  to  live  ? — A.  I  am  going  to  start  boarding 
some  place. 

Q.  Up  the  canyon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Who  are  your  friends,  Mr.  Witness  ? — A.  Who  are  my  friends  ? 
I  have  got  Ernest  Onorati,  Daniel  Tish  (Telk),  Dave  Minnibas. 

Q.  These  are  your  special  friends  ? — A.  I  have  got  two  good  friends. 

Q.  Who  els6?— A.  Ralph  Pathala,  Wago. 

Q.  Is  Dominic  Pablo  one  of  your  friends  ? — A.  Dominic  who  ? 

Q.  Pablo? — A.  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  You  don't  know  him.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Dominic  ? — 
A.  1  know  of  one. 

Who  is  he  ? — A.  He  is  an  organizer. 

What  is  his  name  ? — A;  All  I  know  it  was  Dominic  thev  called 
him,  and  he  is  an  Italian  fellow.     He  came  out  there  once  before. 

Q.  Js  he  one  of  your  friends  ? — A.  Why,  not  exactly. 

Q.  Are  these  the  people  that  you  are  trying  to  protect  from  trouble 
and  who  the  company  was  paying  you  to  protect? — A.  I  was  pro- 
tecting all.     I  wasn't  protecting  one  side. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  were  especially  anxious  to  protect  your 
friends  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  These  are  the  friends,  are  they,  that  you  were  protecting? — 
A.  No;  there  was  about  11  of  us  connected  with  the  dynamiting. 

Q.  Who  are  the  rest  of  them  that  you  were  protecting  ? — ^A.  Who 
is  the  rest  of  them  ? 

S.  Yes. — A.  Why,  let's  see;  there  is  Ernest  Onorati,  Charles 
Lrthur,  Garrett,  and  Peni  Salayardi,  Yanco  De  Bello,  John  De 
Bello,  Daniel  Tish  (Telk). 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Dan  mixed  up  in  that,  too  ? 

The  Witness.  And  Domimc  Ortino;  and  then  there  is  Joe  Yarak 
and  rnyself .     I  think  that  is  about  1 1  or  12  of  us. 

Q.  You  said,  didn't  you,  that  you  got  your  dynamite  from  the 
mines  before  the  strike?-- A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  the  dynamite  that  was  left  over.  How  did  you  get 
it?— A.  You  bought  your  own  powder  in  shooting  the  coal,  you 
know;  when  the  strike  was  callea,  the  fellows  didn't  want  to  work; 
they  came  out  and  they  brought  their  dynamite  also. 

Q.  Brought  their  powder.  That  is  permissible  powder  that  you 
are  talking  about,  isn't  it  ? — ^A.  Sure. 

Q.  Did  Massingale  give  you  any  dynamite? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  were  implicated  in  the  dynamite  plots  that 
they  wanted  to  do  you  some  injury  out  there  ? — ^A.  I  don't  Imow  what 
you  mean. 
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Q.  When  vou  told  the  militia  the  first  time  that  you  had  dynamite, 

or  that  you  nad  been  helping  blow  up  some  of  these  places A.  t 

didn't  tell  the  militia  anything. 

Q.  When  you  told  MassingSe,  then— he  was  in  the  miUtia,  wasn't 
he? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  when  this  dynamiting  was  going  on. 

S.  Didn't  you  tell  him  anything  about  that  t— A.  Sure  I  did.     I 
him  every  case  that  was  going  on. 
Q.  When  you  told  him  that,  did  the  militia  want  to  search  your 

Elace?— A.  They  did  search  it,  but  they  couldn't  find  my  guns.     I 
ad  them  hid  good. 

Q.  They  don't  know  that  you  have  any  guns  yet  ? — A.  They  must 
know  it  now,  I  guess. 
Q.  Why  now? — A.  I  guess  they  will  tell  that  I  got  guns. 

S.  You  mean  because  you  have  told  it  here  this  afternoon  ? — ^A.  I 
you  they  went  right  oack  there;  as  soon  as  a  man  does  anything 
wrong,  they  go  tell  them  all  they  know. 

Q.   1  ou  said  Massingale  was  elected  sheriff  ? — ^A.  He  was. 
Q.  When  ?— A.  The  la^t  election. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  him  ? — ^A.  Xo,  sir,  I  wasn't 

[.  Are  you  a  voter  ? — A.  I  will  be  now. 
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j.  Did  your  father  vote  for  him? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say;  he  had  the 
ballot. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  friends  voted  for  Mr.  Mont  Massingale  for 
sheriff?— A.  I  d.on't  know.     I  wouldn't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  making  any  campaign  speeches  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir.  He  was  their  friend,  and  they  know  it.  He  has  treated 
them  always  good  and  fair. 

Q.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  that  Mr.  Grisham  is  sheriff 
down  there? — ^A.  Not  in  Sopris. 

Q.  SoprisisinLas  Animas  County,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Why,  sure. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  votes  Mr.  Massingale  got  for 
sheriff,  do  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  he  was  elected  the  last  election  ? — ^A.  I  read  it  in 
the  paper,  where  he  was  elected. 

Q.  He  told  you  so,  too,  didn't  he? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  think  that  is  about  all. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  I  see  you  are  crippled.  How  did  that  happen? — ^A.  When  I 
was  3  years  old  I  fell  on  a  pile  of  wood  and  knocKed  my  hip  out  of 
place  and  my  leg  got  short.     The  doctors  weren't  very  good. 

Q.  What  nationality  are  you? — ^A.  Polish. 

Q.  How? — A.  Polisn.  Another  thing  up  there;  why,  there  was 
about  11  children  died  here  in  the  last  week  that  was  all  on  the 
doctor's  fault.  I  phoned  for  a  doctor  six  times  here  about  a  week 
ago;  there  was  two  children  sick  of  Joe  Tatar's;  had  the  measles  at 
the  time  and  the  next  time  it  ran  into  pneumonia;  both  chDdren  died, 
and  the  doctor  didn't  come  out.  Then  later  on  he  did  come  out. 
and  he  asked  what  was  the  matter.  They  told  him  the  kids  haa 
measles  and  must  have  caught  a  cold ;  and  if  you  call  in  a  company 
doctor  there  you  are  up  agamst  it;  they  will  call  you  "scab"  as  far 
as  they  can  see  you.  The  union  doctor  won't  come  out  there  to 
attend  the  children.     There  has  been  11  died  in  the  last  week — 
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three  out  of  one  family  died  inside  of  a  week — died  inside  of  three 
days  it  was. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  doctor  1 — ^A.  Beshoar. 

Q.  Where  does  he  Uve  ? — ^A.  In  Trinidad. 

Q.  Is  he  paid  to  wait  on  the  union  people? — A.  They  said  the 
imion  is  paying  him,  and  he  would  not  come.  Then  some  cases 
there,  the  company  doctor  will  go  and  attend  to  them,  and  won't 
charge  them  a  cent.     That  don't  suit  them  yet. 

Q.  Why  didn't  they  report  to  the  imion  headquarters  there  in 
Trinidad  about  the  question  of  a  physician? — ^A.  After  they  are 
dead  they  do  that. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  those  children? — A.  I  don't  know  the 
names  of  them. 

Q.  Any  of  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  one?— A.  It  was  out  of  Tatar's  family — Joe  Tatar. 
They  wanted  me  to  go  to  their  house  for  a  while;  came  to  my  house 
on  the  morning,  about  7  o'clock,  and  told  me  to  go  for  the  doctor. 
I  did.  And  then  later  on  I  phoned  two  times  for  him,  and  he  won't 
come  down — six  times;  every  time  he  phoned  he  says,  *'I'll  be  out 
right  away,"  and  he  didn't  come  out  until  the  children  died. 

Q.  They  were  dead  when  he  arrived? — ^A.  Yes.  After  they  was 
dead,  and  he  knowed  it,  he  came  out  to  see  the  other  two  that  was 
sick. 

Q.  Who  blew  up  the  Ben  Trujillo  house? — ^A.  That  was  a  plan 
that  they  said  Frank  PoUock  made  up,  but  any  time  they  made  a 
plan — the  imion  fellows — it  was  sure  going  to  be  blowed  up,  or  they 
called  it  oflf,  one  or  the  two.  He  went  back  to  work,  and  that  is 
what  the  report  was. 

Q.  You  were  in  on  that  explosion  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

S.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  in  on  all  those  explosions  ? — ^A.  I 
dn't  be  all  over  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  couldn't? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  explosion  were  you  in  on — the  night  the  house  was  blown 
up  ? — ^A.  That  house  wasn't  touched ;  not  a  window  was  broke. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it  being  blown  up  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

O.  It  was  one  of  those  things  that  didn't  come  off? — ^A.  It  was 
nothing  to  it.  It  was  the  man  went  to  work,  and  they  wanted  to 
get  him  throwed  in  jail;  so  they  got  down  into  Fred  Clark's  oflSce 
and  made  affidavits  out  and  say  uiat  the  man  wanted  to  blow  the 
house  up. 

Q.  You  know  of  this ;  you  were  there  ? — A.  I  was  right  there  when 
they  was  telling  Fred  Clark;  and  the  woman  that  never  saw  anything 
there — Miss  Brown — she  said  she  overheard  all  this;  when  a  man 
goes  to  work  they  just  want  to  get  something  on  him;  if  they  can 
throw  him  in  jail  they  will,  and  if  they  can  kiu  him  they  will. 

Q.  Let  me  see  about  throwing  in  jail.  Who  has  been  thrown  in 
jail? — A.  They  tried  to  throw  Frank  Pollock  into  jail. 

Q.  Who  did,  the  sheriff  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Who  ?— A.  The  union  men,  by  telling  them  that  he  tried  to  blow 
that  house  up  there — Trujillo's. 

Q.  They  are  throwing  their  own  people  in  the  jail,  are  they? — A. 
No;  after  this  man  went  to  work. 
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Q.  The  people  who  have  been  thrown  into  jail  down  there  have 
been  thrown  in  by  the  union;  that  is  the  story  you  want  to  tell  this 
committee? — A.  1  didn't  <»ay  that. 

Q,  I  thought  you  did.  I  thought  you  said  when  they  wanted  to 
throw  a  man  into  jail  they  threw  him  m  ? — ^A.  No;  I  did  not.  I  said 
the  man  went  to  work.  Instead  of  them  trying  to  get  revenge  on 
him,  they  made  lies  out  that  he  tried  to  blow  a  house  up. 

Q.  They  threw  him  in  jail? — A.  No;  they  never.  He  is  still 
working. 

Q.  lou  have  been  speaking  about  throwing  people  into  the  jail. 
I  suppose  you  want  to  make  out  that  they  want  to  throw  the  union 
people  into  jail.  Did  they  throw  Jim  the  Greek  into  jail  ? — A.  Who 
is  Jim  the  Greek  ? 

Q.  Never  heard  of  him?— A.  I  heard  of  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  him,  did  you  ? — A.  I  heard  that  name  when 
I  was  out  at  Ludlow. 

Q.  He  is  in  jail  at  Trinidad? — A.  Now? 

Q.  He  is  jail  at  Trinidad. — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  coulan't 
sav. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  the  union  threw" him  in  jail  or  not? 
Did  they  throw  a  man  by  the  name  of  Zancanelli  in  jai),aunion  man  ? — 
A.  I  heard  so  much  about  that  fellow  in  the  paper,  where  they  paid 
him  for  murdering  Belcher;  I  don't  know  if  he  is  out  now  or  not. 

Q.  The  union  threw  him  into  jail?~A.  I  don't  beheve — I  comdn't 
say. 

Q.  The  union  threw  Palizzari  into  jail,  didn't  they? — A.  I  don't 
think — he  must  have  done  somethimg  to  be  in  jail.  You  got  to  do 
something  before  you  get  throwed  in. 

Q.  What  did  he  do?— A.  What  did  he  do?    Why,  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  The  union  threw  Mr.  Dimond  into  jail  the  other  day,  didn't 
they?— A.  Huh— the  union  men  ain't  rimning  this  country. 

Q.  I  thought  they  were.  According  to  your  story  a  few  minutes 
ago A.  No;  you  misunderstood  it. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  that  when  the  union  men  want  to  put  a 
man  in  there  they  got  him  there  and  framed  up  something  and  he 
was  thrown  in  jail? — ^A.  I  didn't  tell  you. 

Q.  I  understood  you A.  I  told  you  that  the  man  went  to  work, 

and  to  get  it  back  on  him,  they  went  and  tried  to  throw  him  in  jail, 
by  saying  that  he  had  blown  the  house  up.  If  he  said  '*blow  the 
house,"  and  that  bimch  that  was  with  him,  when  they  made  their 
affidavits  out  there,  they  sure  would  blow  it  up,  because  I  know  them 
well.  He  is  the  guy  that  lost  the  rifle  when  the  militia  came  and 
got  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  is  that  ? 

The  Witness.  Brown. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  the  men  that  the  union  threw  into  jail? — A.  No; 
but  they  tried  to  throw  that  one. 

Q.  You  know  about  the  explosion  because  you  helped  set  all  of 
them  off? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. set  all  of  them  off. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  set  off? — A.  Sometimes  I  set  them  off; 
sometimes  others. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  set  off  ? — ^A.  Oh,  about  four. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  About  four. 
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Q.  You  personally  lit  the  fuse,  did  you,  on  four  different  occa- 
sions?— ^A.  Not  myself;  no.  There  was  the  bunch  of  us  there,  and 
we  would  standoff  watching  where  anybody  was  comins:;  we  would 
put  about  10  feet  of  fuse  on  there  and  walk  around  tne  camp  for 
about  two  hours;  and  later  on  they  would  ask  us  where  the  explosion 
had  occurred.     Don't  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  would  ask  you  ? 

The  Witness.  Different — other  fellows. 

Q.  How  many  sticks  did  you  have  when  you  Ut  them  off  in  this 
way? — A.  Why,  sometimes  we  had  one,  sometimes  two,  sometimes 
four. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have  under  Jesse  Shaw's  house  ? — ^A.  Jesse 
Shaw's?  I  don't  know  who  blowed  that  up.  I  never  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  I  had  the  blame  for  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  did  you  get  the  blame  for  it? 

The  Witness.  They  said  I  was  doing  all  the  dynamiting. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  You  had  done  a  good  deal  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  said  vou  had  done  it  ? 
•   The  Witness.  The  fellows  between  themselves;  when  we  met  to- 
gether, our  bunch,  we  would  be  joking  together  and  say  **You  are 
the  one  that  blew  it  up." 

Q.  You  said  you  were  in  all  of  those  explosions? — A.  Yes;  but  I 
wasn't  on  that  one. 

S.  So  you  weren't  in  all  of  them?  How  did  you  know  about  the 
ock  one,  which  you  were  not  in  on  ? — A.  What  Pollock  one  ? 

Q.  Joe  Pollock. — A.  Joe  Pollock. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  about  it  ?  —A.  How  did  I  know  about  it  ? 

Q.  Who  told  you  about  it  ? — ^A.  There  [pointing  to  Palizzari]  is  a 
fellow  setting  there  that  came  down  and  went  down  m  Albert  Sleever's 
house 

Q.  Which  fellow? — ^A.  I  don't  know  his  name,  but  he  is  an 
organizer. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Palizzari  tell  you  about  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  tell  you  about  it  ? — ^A.  There  in  Super's. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? — ^A.  He  told  me  to  get  these  fellows  that 
knew  anything  about  Pollock.  They  were  going  to  throw  him  in 
jail. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  told  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  tried  hard  to 
thi'ow  him  in,  but  they  couldn't  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  Pollock  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  thing.  What  PSizzari  told  you  was  what  they  were  plan- 
ning to  throw  Pollock  in  jail.  Is  that  it? — ^A.  It  wasn  t  planning. 
They  was  going  to  put  him  there. 

Q.  That  is  wnat  1  say. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  get — ^you  say  he  told  you,  now — ^who  did 
you  get  ? 

The  Witness.  Get  what  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  testified  about  Joe. 

The  Witness.  We  went  down  to  Albert  Sleever's  house 

M.  Byrnes.  Who  went  there  ? 

The  Witness.  I  and  that  Palizzari. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  you  do  when  you  went  there? 

The  Witness.  We  went  there  and  asked  them  all  about  it.  I  was 
the  interpreter,  and  asked  them  how  Pollock  came  down  there  and 
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asked  them  for  dynamite  to  blow  that  house  up,  and  were  they  gomg 
to  do  it,  and  all  that,  and  he  took  it  all  down,  and  then  we 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  these  people  say  ? 

The  Witness.  They  said  he  came  down  there  and  tried  to  buy 
dynamite,  and  they  wouldn't  give  it  to  him.  The  man  was  working 
already,  and  they  just  told  everything  they  knew  about  it,  if  it  was 
the  truth  or  not;  then  went  down  and  made  affidavits  out  that  he  was 
trying  to  blow  that  house  up. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  didn't  try  to  put  him  in,  did  they — m  town;  you 
say  he  didn't  go? 

The  Witness.  Why,  sure;  they  went  there  in  front  of  that  commit- 
tee in  town. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  they  never  did  put  Joe  in  jail? 

The  Witness.  No;  tfiey  couldn't  prove  it. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q,  How  much  expense  money  were  you  getting? — A.  WTiere — 
expense  money  ? 

Q.  You  were  getting  $3  a  day;  you  were  not  workine  for  union 
wages,  were  you,  without  some  expense  money  during  all  this  blowing 
•up I — ^A.  Sure;  I  got  $3  from  the  union  and  $2  for  dynamiting. 

Q.  You  were  getting  $5  a  day?  -A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  getting  $5  a  week  relief  fund  from  the  union  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  ThQn  you  were  getting  $3  a  day  from  the  company,  paid  you 
by  a  militiaman,  were  you  not?— A.   les,  sir— not  a  militiaman. 

Q.  How  much  else  were  you  getting?— A.  I  got  $2  extra  for 
dynamiting. 

Q.  You  got  $2  extra  for  dynamiting?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  ?  -A.  The  union. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  of  these  particular  explosions  did  your  friend 
Mr.  Mont  Massingale  tell  you  to  put  off?  A.  He  didn't  tell  me 
toDutanyofl. 

(^.  I  thought  he  did  ?  —A.  He  told  me  to  prevent  it  if  I  could,  and 
if  it  went  so  far  that  I  couldn't  he  told  me  to  set  it  off  on  the  prairie, 
and  not  to  go  to  any  trenches. 

Q.  I  thought  you  discussed  your  plans  with  him  ?  A.  Each  time 
he  told  me  to  pi  event  it  if  I  could. 

Q.  Told  you  to  take  the  bomb  or  the  dynamite  somewhere  out  on 
the  prairie A.  Yes,  sir;  and  set  it  off  there. 

Q.  And  let  it  fly?  -  A.  That  is  what  it  was;  only  you  couldn't 
prevent  them. 

Q,  Where  was  he  when  these  different  explosions  were  occurring? 
Was  he  around  on  a  hilltop  somewhere  ?  -  A.  r^o;  in  camp. 

Q.  Was  he  keeping  track  of  these  explosions  that  you  notified 
him  of?  —A.'  I  coiildn't  say;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Judge  Northcutt  around  anywhere?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  Mr.  Hayden  -  Senator  Hayden?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  was  it  that  paid  what  was  the  name  of  the 
company?  -  A.  It  was  a  C.  F.  &  I.  check  I  got. 

Q.  You  got  a  C.  F.  &  I.  check  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  two  weeks.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Herrington 
about  that  pay?— A.  I  don^t  know  Mr.  Herrington. 

Q.  I  don't  see  him  here.  Who  employed  you?  That  [pointing] 
is  Mt.  Herrington  right  back  of  the  Congressman.  Did  you  talk  with 
him  about  the  matter? -A.  I  don't  know  him. 
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Q.  Did  vou  talk  with  Mr.  Weitzel  while  you  were  getting  any  of 
th^e  checks  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Did  he  hand  any  of  them  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Who  did  ?— A.  Mont. 

^    Who  employed  you  ? — A.  I  was  going  to  work. 

Q.  I  know,  but  who  hired  you  for  the  C.  F.  &  I.  ? — A.  The  super- 
intendent there  and 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — A.  Mont  Massingale,  both. 

Q.  WTiat  is  the  superintendent's  name  ? — A.  Charles  Chambers. 

Q.  Mr.  Chambers.  What  day  was  that  ? — A.  Oh,  that  was  about 
two  weeks,  I  guess,  after  the  strike  started;  about  the  29th  or  30th 
of  September. 

Q.  Of  September,  1913.  What  did  they  say  to  you  when  they 
hired  you  at  $3  a  day? — A.  They  told  me  to  keep  track,  so  they 
wouldn't  destroy  property. 

Q.  Did  they  send  for  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  came  up  myself. 

Q.  You  went  into  the  oflSce  and  offered  to  work  for  themj  did 
you  ? — A.  I  was  going  after  work. 

Q.  You  went  into  the  office  for  work  and  they  hired  you  to  do  this 
particular  work? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  was  rather  willing  to  do  it,  too. 

Q.  We  rather  gathered  that.  How  many  explosions  took  place 
before  you  were  hired  ? — A.  None. 

Q.  Tney  all  took  place A.  (Interrupting)  But  you  could  see 

those  automobiles  come  out — that  ''red  special,"  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

Q.  What  is  that  red  special — is  that  the  armored  automobile  that 
thev  call  the  ''death  special"? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  union  auto- 
mobile—red automobile. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  "death  special"  running  around  the 
country? — A.  I  did  see  one. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  mounted  rapid-fire  gun  in  the  death  special  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  didn't  happen  to  be  with  the  men  that  shot  up  Forbes  on 
October  17?--A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  at  Forbes. 

Q.  You  weren't  over  there  on  the  little  knoll  with  that  auto  at  the 
time  the  firing  began  on  that  tent  colony  ? — A.  No,  sir :  I  was  never 
in  Forbes  tent  colony.     I  don't  know  where  the  tent  colony  is. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  actual  talk  with  Mr.  Felts,  head  of  the 
Baldwin-Pelts  detective  agency? — A.  I  don't  know  Felts. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Baldwin-Felts  detectives  to  know  them? — A. 
No.  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Now,  you  weren't  working  for  them  along  with  your  other 
duties?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  you  came  up  on  that  train  with  Mr.  Weitzel A. 

Came  up  where  ? 

(^.  Came  up  on  the  train  to  Denver  part  of  the  way  with  Mr. 
Weitzel  ?  —A.  I  didn't  come  to  Denver  with  Mr.  Weitzel.  He  got 
off  at  Pueblo. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  leave  the  train  at  Pueblo  ?— A.  I  could  not 
say  -I  never  had  no  watch  with  me. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  ? — A.  I  believe  it  was  in  the  afternoon 
sometime. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  you  talked  with  him  until  he  left  the  train 
did  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  talk  with  him  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  how  long. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begin  to  talk  with  him  ? — ^A.  Why,  there  was  no 
station  right  there  when  we  called  on  him,  and  then  when  we  got 
through 

Q.  What  station  did  you  get  on  ? — ^A.  Trmidad. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  didyou  go  to  meet  Mr.  Weitzel  ? — ^A.  Quite 
awhile. 

Q.  About  a  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  ? — ^A.  Maybe  an  hour;  maybe 
more. 

Q.  And  you  went  down  to  see  him  in  the  rear  of  the  train,  you  say, 
to  talk  with  him;  how  long  did  you  talk  with  him?— A.  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  Was  it  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half — can  you  give  us  an  idea  i — 
A.  Maybe  about  10  minutes,  that  is  aU. 

Q.  Did  you  sit  along  in  the  seat  with  Weitzel  or  did  he  sit  across 
from  you  or  how  ? — A.  Well,  we  sat  in  one  seat  and  Weitzel  sat  in  the 
other. 

Q.  Across  from  him? — ^A.  No,  sir;  on  the  side. 

Q.  You  sat  facing  each  other  or  were  you  talking  across  the  aisle  ? — 
A.  No;  this  was  in  a  room.  . 

Q.  Oh,  that  was  in  the  drawing-room,  was  it  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  say 
whether  it  was  a  drawing-room  or  not. 

Q.  It  was  a  little  room  then,  and  you  closed  the  door  and  locked 
it  ? — A.  No,  it  was  not  locked. 

Q.  But  you  had  your  conversation  in  that  closed  room,  is  that 
correct — so  that  nobody  could  see  or  could  overhear  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Nobody  else  was  there  while  you  were  having  this  conversa- 
tion?— ^A.  Sure,  Mr.  Hayden  was  there. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  the  fourth  member? — ^A.  No;  he  came  in  with  Mr. 
Weitzel. 

Q.  Didn't  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  missed  your  opportunity  to 
present  your  case  to  the  committee  at  Trinidad — or  that  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  present  it  to  the  committee  at  Walsenburg  ? — ^A.  WeU,  I 
hadn't  anything  to  tell  until  the  committee  left  Trinidad. 

Q.  You  don't  call  the  dynamiting  seven  or  eight  times  any 
trouble? — ^A.  Why,  sure,  that  was  trouble;  it  kept  the  guards  always 
on  the  go. 

Q.  Aid  that  all  occurred  before  the  committee  left  Trinidad, 
didn't  it?— A.  Yes;  all  that. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  care  to  tell  the  committee  about  that  trouble  at 
Trinidad?— A.  No;  what  would  I  want  to  say  that  for? 

Q.  Well,  why  didn't  you  tell  them  at  Walsenburg  where  Senator 
Hayden  lives? — A.  We  never  had  a  meeting  until  Wednesday,  and 
the  committee  left  then. 

Q.  Didn't  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  might  be  a  fine  act  of  public 
service  for  you  to  visit  the  committee  and  tell  about  these  things  ? — A. 
Where  at? 

Q.  Trinidad  or  Walsenburg. — A.  I  could  not  very  well. 

O.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  you  to  travel  from  Sopris  to 
Walsenburg  ? — A.  Sopris  to  Walsenburg  ?  I  don't  know — I  couldn't 
have  went  up  there  very  well — we  were  broke. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  been  afraid  to  go  to  Walsenburg? — A.  If 
the  committee  had  been  there  I  would  have  gone  there,  but  they  got 
out  the  same  train  as  I  did. 
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Q.  You  didn't  have  any  fear  that  the  union  men  might  do  jou  some 
harm  in  the  city  of  Walsenburg  t — A.  No;  but  I  did  in  Trinidad. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Senator  Hayden  and  his  friends  were  perfectly 
able  to  protect  you  at  Walsenburg  ? — A.  Who  ? 

Q.  Senator  Hayden  and  his  friends. — A.  Why,  I  don't  see  why — I 
}U3t  got  one  time  to  die. 

Q.  You  have  only  one  time  to  die  ? — A.  That's  all. 

Q.  I  thought  you  had  several  times  to  die,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  you  brought  a  body  guard  with  you  ? — A.  I  wanted  to  have  some 
3ay,  1  wanted  to  give  tnem  some  reason. 

Q.  Didn't  it  occur  to  you  that  you  had  a  "better  show  to  protect 
yom^elf  at  Walsenburg  than  perhaps  in  Denver  ? — A.  If  I  couM  have 
got  it  at  Walsenburg 

Q.  You  were  eager  to  come  to  Walsenburg,  but  you  didn't  think 
(hat  you  could  catch  the  committee  there?— A.  No;  I  could  not 
verv  well. 

Q.  You  didn't  undertake  to  telephone  up  and  communicate  with 
Hayden  or  your  friends  at  Walsenburg? — A.  No;  I  didn't  know  him, 
I  never  met  him  before. 

Q.  Your  guard,  Mr.  Mont  Massingale,  deputy  sheriff  and  militia- 
man, said,  '^  We  will  come  to  Denver  and  tell  this  remarkable  story"  I— 
A.  I  told  him  I  will,  not  him. 

Q.  But  you  were  afraid  to  come  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  required  this  deputy  sheriff  to  protect  you? — A. 
Yes,  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  other  steps  to  protect  yourself  ? — A.  I  am  not 
%  sheriff;  I  can't  carry  a  ^n. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Walsenburg  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  y^ou  in  Trinidad  when  the  committee  was  sitting 
there? — ^A.  Oh,  sometimes  I  stayed  10  minutes  and  go  out. 

Q.  How  much  time  did  you  spend  there  during  that  session  ? — ^A, 
Oh.  about  three  hours. 

Q.  Were  you  in  attendance  only  three  hours  in  one  day? — ^A.  No; 
I  was  somewheres  else  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  you  in  Trinidad  whUe  the  committee  was 
there  ? — ^A.  Oh,  about  three,  I  guess. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Weitzel  or  any  of  his  friends  on  that  trip  ? — A.  No, 
air. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Herrington  on  that  trip? — A.  I  don't  know  Her- 
rii^toB. 

Q.  What  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  man  did  you  see  in  Trinidad  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  none  that  I  know  of  only  Mont,  who  was  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  as  he  is  of  lots  of  other  people,  and  I  thought  that  we  could 
work  the  scheme. 

Q.  Your  good  friend  Mont  was  with  you  in  Trinidad  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  in  Trinidad — that  is  the  only  C.  F.  &  I.  man  that  I  know  if  you 
want  to  call  him  that,  that  I  met. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  their  office? — A.  No,  sir;  I  went  to  his  house. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stop  in  Trinidad?— A.  I  never  met  Mont  in 
Trinidad. 

Q.  WTiere  did  vou  stop  those  three  days  in  Trinidad? — ^A.  We 
were  going  around  playing  slough. 

Q.  Where  was  it — where  did  you  sleep  ? — A.  I  went  home  at  ni^t* 
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Q.  Where  is  your  home  in  Trinidad — you  live  in  Trinidad  ?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  you  went  home  at  night — I  think  you  remained 
there  two  or  three  nights,  or  did  you  go  back  to  Sopris  every  night  ? — 
A.  I  went  back  every  night. 

Q.  You  didn't  stay  in  Trinidad  every  night  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  father  with  you ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  with  you  ? — ^A.  Just  a  few  friends  of  mine. 

Q.  Who  were  thev?— A.  Ralph  and  Wago  Posthalla. 

Q.  How  did  you  nappen  to  meet  Senator  Hayden  and  Weitzel  on 
the  train  ? — A.  How  do  I  know. 

Q.  Where  did  Senator  Hayden  come  from? — A.  I  could  not  say, 
they  must  have  been  on  the  train  before  I  did — I  didn't  see  them 
get  on. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  them  ? — A.  Not  me. 

Q.  Did  Massingale  have  any  talk  with  them?— A.  I  could  not  say, 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  By  some  series  of  incidents,  so  far  as  you  know,  these  two 
gentlemen  were  riding  on  the  same  train  that  you  were  on,  and  they 
took  you  into  a  private  room  in  the  Pullman  car?— A.  What  two 
gentlemen  ? 

Q.  Senator  Hayden  and  Mr.  Weitzel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it? — A.  I  don't  know  where 
they  got  on. 

Q.  After  Weitzel  got  off  did  you  continue  on  your  way  to  Denver 
irf  the  same  Pullman  car?— A.  No,  sir;  wewentoack. 

Q.  Backinto  the  smoking  car?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Hayden  talk  with  you  ? — A.  He  went  some  place  else. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  Denver  with  you  ? — A.  I  could  not  say — I  never 
saw  him  get  off  the  train. 

Q.  When  did  you  meet  Senator  Hayden  again  ? — A.  I  believe  it 
was  this  morning,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Didn't  you  meet  him  yesterday? — A.  No,  sir;  not  yesterday. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  him  get  off  the  car  when  you  did  in  the  union 
depot?— A.  I  never  rode  on  a  car. 

Q.  Didn't  you  come  into  Denver  on  a  car? — A.  Sure;  on  a  railroad 
car. 

Q.  When  you  got  off  the  car  at  Dentcr  didn't  you  happen  to  see 
Senator  Hayden  also  ? — A.  I  never  noticed  him;  he  may  have  got  off 
without  my  seeing  him. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it,  you  and  Mont  Massingale  got  off 
the  car  and  came  into  Denver — what  hotel  did  you  stop  at  ?  -  A.  I 
forget  the  name. 

You  don't  know  where  you  were  stopping?— A.  No,  sir. 
You  don't  know  where  you  slept  last  night  ?  -  A.  I  sure  do. 
Where  ? — A.  In  a  bed. 

Q.  In  what  hotel  ? — A.  I  forget  the  name. 

Q.  You  haven't  the  least  idea  where  it  is  located? — A.  No;  I  am 
not  very  well  acquainted  in  Denver. 

Q.  All  you  know  Is  that  you  slept  in  a  bed  in  the  city  of  Denver 
last  night? — A.  I  will  get  the  hotel  name  for  you  later. 

1^.  £  it  near  the  union  depot  or  near  the  State  capitol? — A.  It  is  in 
this  direction  [indicating  to  the  north]. 
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Q.  Is  it  the  Brown  Palace  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Savoy  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Shirley  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Is  it  the  Albany? — A.  No,  sir;  1  know  the  Albany. 

Q.  Is  it  the  West? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  blowing  up  of  the  house  of 
Jesse  Shaw? — A.  No;  it  was  bio  wed  up  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  they  say. 

Mr.  Ck)STiGAN.  We  don't  want  any  hearsay. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

VLbout  how  many  explosions  took  place  around  about  Sopris  i — 
y,  there  was  explosions  for  three  weeks  every  night;  some- 
times two. 

Q.  And  in  how  many  of  these  did  you  participate? — ^A.  Why,  I 
was  in  seven  of  them. 

Q.  Now  when  you  say  that  Mont  Massingale  was  elected  sheriff, 
do  you  mean  sheriff  or  constable  ? — A.  Constable. 

Q.  Did  you  say  this  man  [indicating  Mr.  PaUzzari]  took  you  up 
to  Fred  Clark's  office?— A.  No;  it  was  not  that  man,  it  was  a  fellow 
I  met  at  Sopris. 

Q.  And  tliat  fellow  took  you  up  to  Fred  Clark's  office? — ^A.  I 
think  it  was  the  president  of  the  Trinidad  local. 

Montgomery  Massingale,  a  witness  produced  before  the  com- 
mittee, being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Hayden  : 

Q.  What  was  your  business  last  September? — A.  I  was  acting  as 
peace  officer  in  Sopris;  working  as  a  peace  officer. 

Q.  Did  you  about  that  time  have  negotiations  with  one  Antone 
Langowski  in  relation  to  his  giving  you  information  about  what  the 
strikers  were  doing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  about  it. — A.  Some  time  about  the  26th 
of  September — I  think  the  26th  or  28th — Tony  Langowski  came  up 
on  the  works  at  Sopris  crying.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter 
and  he  said  his  father  had  been  abusing  him  for  talking  to  some  of 
the  guards.  He  wanted  to  go  to  work.  I  asked  him  wny  his  father 
abused  him  and  he  said  he  didn't  know,  but  his  father  meant  to 
drive  him  away  from  his  home,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  go  to  work. 
I  told  him  I  thought  he  could  be  of  more  service  to  me  as  a  peace 
officer  to  the  pubUc  at  large  if  he  would  continue  as  a  member  of  the 
local  union  at  Sopris,  and  keep  me  informed  of  such  information  as 
he  could  get  of  any  plots  that  might  be  made  to  destroy  property  or 
lives,  and  if  he  would  do  that  I  would  make  arrangements  through 
the  local  superintendent  to  pay  him  for  his  time,  and  I  told  him  that 
I  would  pay  him  through  tne  permission  of  the  local  superintendent 
$3  a  day  if  he  would  do  this.  He  was  to  let  ine  know  of  any  plots 
that  might  be  hatched  to  destroy  property  or  life,  and  he  said  that 
he  would  do  that. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  How  many  other  spies  did  you  employ  at  the  same  time  ? — A. 
None  at  all,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  have  been  a  guard  for  about  nine  years,  haven't 
y^ou  ? — ^A.  I  have  been  peace  cmcer  at  Sopris,  constable,  and  sheriflf 
since  September  13,  1902. 

Q.  Altogether  a  little  over  nine  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  had  been  sheriflf  ? — A.  And  constable. 

Q.  Were  you  sheriflf  ? — A.  Deputy  sheriflf. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  ever  been  elected  sheriflf  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  sheriflfs  has  Las  Animas  County  got  at  this  time  ? — 
A.  One  sheriflf.  • 

Q.  How  many  sheriflfs  have  they  got  using  your  own  phrase  ? — A. 
My  phrase.     I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  were  elected  constable  at  one  time? — A.  I 
have  been  elected  the  three  last  elections  held  at  Sopris. 

Q.  You  were  always  supported  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? — 
A.  I  was  supported  by  the  people. 

Q.  And  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? — ^A.  I  don't  understand 
the  inference. 

Q.  Now,  who  pays  you  ? — A.  For  my  labor  I  draw  a  salary  from 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and  from  the  county. 

Q.  You  have  drawn  that  for  11  years ^ — A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  have  been  receiving  a  salary  from  the  company  for  11 
years  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  now  just  what  the  date  was, 
but  some  time  in  1907 — the  first  month  of  1907  that  I  started  work- 
ing for  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Q.  What  did  you  start  to  do  in  1902  ? — A.  I  was  digging  coal. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? — 
A.  At  one  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  continued  in  that  employ  until  1907  ? — ^A.  Not  con- 
tinuously; no,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  there? — A.  Well,  I  dug  coal — I 
don't  remember  just  now  long  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  about  ?— A.  Seven — six  or  eight  months. 

Q.  Did  you  dig  coal  through  any  strike? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  a  guard  through  tne  strike  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Through  any  part  of  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  guard  September  23,  1913?-~-A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
a  guard. 

Q.  Were  you  a  deputy  sheriff? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  IS  paying  you  now? — ^A.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
and  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Q.  You  are  a  militiaman,  and  also  employed  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.? — ^A.  WeU,  in  a  way;  I  look  after  the  property  at  Sopris, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  public,  the  same  as  I  have  done  lor  the  past 
five  or  six  years. 

Q.  You  regard  the  interests  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and 
the  welfare  of  the  public  as  identical ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  protecting  both  ? — ^A.  WeU,  I  am,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  being  paid  for  both  services  by  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ?— A.  I  am  being  paid  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  for  the  services  I  render  tothem. 

Q.  How  much  are  you  getting  from  them  ? — A.  $90  a  month. 

Q.  $3  a  day  from  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ?— A.  Yes. 
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3.  How  much  do  you  draw  from  the  State  of  Colorado? — ^A.  I 
da't  tell  you  that;  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  getting  any 
money  or  not. 

Q.  You  are  supposed  to  be  gettmg  what  ? — ^A.  A  dollar  a  day. 

Q.  With  what  company  are  you  connected  ? — ^A.  Troop  B,  Denver 
City  troop. 

Q.  Now,  vou  came  with  the  witness  who  preceded  you  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  from  Sopris  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  tne  consent  of  thewmilitary  forces  at  Sopris  I — ^A.  I 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  consent  of  the  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Are  you  being  paid  for  your  time  on  this  trip  by  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  And  your  expenses « — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  paying  the  expenses  of  the  trip  % — A.  Me. 

Q.  Personally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  of  your  pocket  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  paying  for  this  other  witness's  testimony  ? — A.  I 
am  furnishing  the  money. 

Q.  Who  is  going  to  recompense  you  for  that? — A.  Well,  I  think 
the  Colorado  J  uel  &  Iron  Co.  will  probably  recompense  me. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  ?  -  A.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  these 
things  when  I  am  called  away  on  business  at  times;  they  pay  my 
expenses  or  allow  my  expenses. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  they  provided  you  with  funds  for  little 
excursions  of  this  character  ? — A.  Well,  they  never  have  had  excur- 
sions of  this  character. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  they  recompensed  vou  for  advances  made 
for  other  purposes? — A.  Well,  they  have  paid  my  expenses  when  I 
have  took  care  of  other  business — three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  some  of  these  expenses  were  ? — A.  Paying 
dues  for  men  that  I  had  getting  information  for  me. 

Q.  You  have  had  three  or  four  other  men  than  the  witness  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  you  have  had  ?  -  A.  I  have  had. 

Q.  At  Sopris?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Jesse  Shaw  one  of  that  group?— A.  No, sir;  Mr.  Jesse 
Shaw  was  not. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  of  the  people  for  whom  you  have  paid  ex- 
penses?—A.  Gentlemen,  with  your  permission,  I  would  rather  not 
answer  that  question.  I  realize  that  it  b  something  that  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  do,  the  names  of  the  men  who  I  have  paid  to  get  me  infoi^ 
mation;  it  would  be  doing  them  a  gross  injustice,  when  I  have  prom- 
ised them  that  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing,  and  up  to  this  tuae  I 
have  not  done  so. 

Q.  You  promised  them?-  A.  Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  under  oath  of  office  to  the  Government A.  I 

am  not  refusing  to  do  it  at  this  time.     I  am  asking  thase  gentlemen 
to  allow  me  not  to  answer  the  question. 

Q.  There  is  one  situation  under  which  you  can  refuse  to  answer, 
and  that  is  that  your  answer  will  tend  to  incriminate  you. — A.  I  think 
that  there  are  other  grounds. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  insist  that  the  witness  answer. 
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Chairman  Foster.  The  committee  thinks  that  this  would  not  be 
of  special  service  to  the  committee  and  that  it  might  make  trouble, 
and  it  has  decided  that  the  witness  need  not  answer. 

Q.  When  did  you  take  the  train  from  Sopris  ? — A.  I  didn't  take  the 
train  from  Sopris,  sir. 

Q.  Where  aid  you  take  the  train? — ^A.  At  Trinidad. 

Q.  When  did  you  take  it? — ^A.  Yesterday  morning  about  8  o'clock. 

Q,  When  did  you  reach  Denver  ? — ^A.  Reached  Denver  about  3.10, 
I  tmnk  it  was. 

Q.  What  hotel  did  you  go  to  ?— A.  The  Dover  Hotel. 

Q.  And  are  you  located  there  now? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  registered  this  young  man  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  you  meet  Mr.  Weitzel  ? — ^A.  I  met  him  on  the 
train  somewhere  between  Walsenburg  and  Trinidad,  somewhere  on 
the  road. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  Senator  Hayden  ? — A.  He  was  with  Weitzel 
when  I  met  them. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  without  revealing  the  names  of  the  other 
raen  whom  jou  employed  lor  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  at  various 
times  as  spies,  whether  they  were  implicated  in  the  very  explosions 
which  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  where  you  have  been  stationed  ? — 
A,  If  the  yoimg  man  that  has  testified  just  preceding  me  is  telling 
the  truth,  they  have  not. 

Q,  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  am  asking  you  for  your  answer  on 
the  subject. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

O.  I  nave  asked  you  where  the  other  men  whose  names  you  have 
withheld  were  imphcated  on  any  other  explosions? — ^A.  I  will  have 
to  answer  no,  because  I  do  not  Know. 

(J.  You  are  saying  no,  simply  because  you  don't  know? — ^A.  I 
think  that  is  a  proper  answer  if  1  don't  know. 

Q.  That  is  your  customary  answer  when  you  don't  know  anything 
about  the  matter! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  explanation  of  your  answer  of  no  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Senator  Hayden  and  Mr.  Weitzel  together  ? — A. 
We  met  them  together  on  the  train,  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  told  you  they  were  there  ? — ^A.  Some  young  fellow  came  up 
to  the  smoker  where  I  was  located. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  appointment  to  meet  these  gentlemen  on 
the  way  to  Denver? — A.  Ino,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that? — ^A.  I  have  stated  no,  sir;  that  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Is  that  because  you  don't  know  ? — ^A.  That  is  because  I  do  know. 

Q.  And  it  is  because  you  do  know  that  you  say  no  this  time  ? — 
A.   I  es. 

Q.  Now,  you  went  back  into  the  private  compartment  in  the  Pull- 
man car? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  you  had  a  conversation  with  Senator  Hayden  and 
Mr.  Weitzel  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  the  young  man  who  testified  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  vou  there  ? — A.  Oh,  I  judge  a  half  an  hour. 

Q.  What  was  said  ?— A.  They  asked  me  about  what  had  gone  on 
down  there — why  he  was  going  to  Denver,  and  the  boy  told  hixa  that 
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he  was  going  before  the  investigating  committee,  and  they  talked  over 
these  instances. 

Q.  What  was  the  firat  thing  said  when  you  went  into  the  drawing 
room  ? — A.  How  do  vou  do,  sir. 

Q.  Who  said  that?    You  said  it  to  somebody,  did  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — A.  To  Mr.  Weitzel  and  Mr.  Hayden. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  How  do  you  do,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  thing  said  ? — A.  Sit  down — I  have  repeated 
part  of  it. 

Q.  Give  the  words  as  near  as  you  remember  them  ? — A.  Well,  they 
wanted  to  know 

Q.  Who  wanted  to  know?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  Who  wanted  to  know? — A.  Mr.  Hayden. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Hayden  ask? — A.  He  wanted  to  know  what  he 
could  testify  to. 


Q.  What  the  boy  could  testify  to  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 


As  I  understand  it,  up  to  this  time  you  had  not  talked  with 
Hayden,  had  you  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  So  you  went  in  with  tne  boy  and  when  you  walked  in  he  wanted 
to  know  what  the  boy  could  testify  to  ? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  And  how  did  he  know  that  the  boy  was  going  to  testify  to  any- 
thing ? — A,  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  haven't  any  idea  of  how  he  mew  that  this  boy — how  he 
connected  this  boy  up  with  the  testimony  that  afternoon  ?^A.  I 
don't  know,  unless  Weitzel  told  him. 

Q.  How  did  Weitzel  know  ? — A.  I  told  Weitzel  over  the  long-dis- 
tance telephone. 

Q.  And  you  made  an  appointment  to  meet  Weitzel  and  Hayden 
on  the  way  to  Denver  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  What  was  said  ? — A.  I  called  Weitzel  up  and  said  that  this  boy 
had  come  to  my  house  and  wanted  to  go  before  the  investigation  com- 
mittee and  had  asked  me  to  go  to  Denver  with  him  and  told  him 
about  a  portion  of  it — about  a  portion  of  the  statement  that  he  had 
made  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Weitzel  say  ? — ^A.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  go  up 
to  Denver  with  him. 

Q.  Did  he  say  take  the  next  train  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  take  any  certain  train  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

3.  Did  he  say  anything  to  suggest  either  of  those  things? — A.  He 
me  to  get  the  first  train,  and  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  do  that 
at  that  time  from  the  fact  that  the  next  train  leaving  Trinidad  coming 
Denver  would  leave  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  I  could  not  get 
from  Sopris  to  Trinidad  in  that  time.  Furthermore,  I  would  have  to 
get  permission  from  the  lieutenant — the  military  forces — to  absent 
myself  from  my  post  for  the  time  that  I  would  be  here,  and  without 
their  permission  I  could  not  leave,  but  that  I  would  leave  on  the 
earUest  possible  train  to  get  to  Denver. 

Q.  Wnere  did  you  reach  Mr.  Weitzel  by  telephone? — A.  At 
Walsenburg. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  call  him  up  ? — A.  Some  time  about  half  past 
9  or  10  o'clock,  I  think. 

Q.  What  day?-^A.  Ni^ht  before  last — Thursday  night — no, Wed- 
nesday night — this  is  Friday,  I  believe. 
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Q.  Did  you  suggest  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  boy  to  Walsen- 
burg — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  he  not  tell  you  to  take  the  first  train  to  Denver? — 
A.   1  es,  sir;  he  told  me  to  catch  the  next  train  up. 

Q.  I  thought  a  few  minutes  ago  he  said  he  didn  t  make  any  request 
for  you  to  go  to  Denver  ? — A.  He  told  me  to  go  on  the  next  tram. 

Q.  Then,  he  did  give  you  definite  directions? — A.  He  said  catch 
the  next  train.     I  said  I  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  You  are  positive  about  that  now? — A.  The  next  train;  yes, 
I  am. 

Q.  And  he  spoke  to  you  as  one  that  was  talking  to  an  employee  of 
the  company,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  returning  to  your  conversation  in  the  smoking  car,  or  in 
the  drawing  room  of  the  rullman  car,  what  else  was  said  between  you 
and  Mr.  Weitzel  and  Senator  Hayden  and  the  boy? — A.  There  was 
very  little  said  by  me.  Senator  Hayden  talked  to  the  witness  for  prob- 
ably 30  minutes,  I  jud^e,  and  Mr.  Weitzel  got  oflF  at  Pueblo,  and 
shortly  ^ter  that  we  finished  and  I  went  up  into  the  day  coach. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  State  miUtia  ? — 
A.  1  enlisted  in  the  niiUtia  on  the  6th  day  of  November. 

Q.  Did  you  notify  the  members  of  the  miUtia  that  you  were  a 
deputy  sheriff  ? — ^A.  They  knew  it. 

Q.  Did  you  notify  them  that  you  were  employed  by  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ?— A.  I  did  not— I  don't  think  1  did. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  that  you  were  expected  to  continue  in  the 
employ  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  wnile  you  were  also  serving 
under  the  miUtia  ? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  they  know  it? — ^A.  I  don't  think  they  did. 

Q.  Have  they  known  it  since  ? — ^A.  I  think  they  did. 

Q.  Who  knows  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  has  known  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  would  not  Uke  to  say  posi- 
tively.    I  say  I  think  thev  know  it;  I  am  not  positive  that  they  do. 

Q.  When  you  notified  tne  officers  of  the  miUtia  that  you  wanted  to 
come  to  Denver  with  this  boy,  did  you  tell  them  that  you  were  coming 
on  the  business  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  why? — ^A.  The  Ueutenant  in  charge  of  my 
station  was  present  when  the  boy  came  to  the  house  and  stated  that 
he  wished  to  go  to  Denver  before  this  investigating  committee,  when 
he  asked  for  me  protection,  he  was  there  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Please  give  us  the  name  of  your  lieutenant  ? — ^A.  W.  H.  Brand- 
croft. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  stationed  there? — ^A.  Since  the  2d  day 
of  January. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer  in  the  miUtia  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Simply  a  private,  are  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  give  any  orders  to  the  mihtia  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  nave  done  so  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  even  a  noncommissioned  officer  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  of  the  members  of  the  guards  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to 
enlist  in  the  miUtia  or  that  they  would  lose  their  jobs? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  made  such  a  statement. 
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Q.  You  don't  remember  that? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  ever 
made  such  a  statement;  I  do  remember  that  I  never  made  it. 

O.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  have  told  not  less  than  20  of  the  guards 
in  the  company's  employ  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  company  guards  are  members  of  the  militia 
located  in  your  vicinity  ? — A.  No  one. 

Q.  You  are  the  exception  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  only  exception  ? — A.  Yes. 

Do  you  Know  Mr.  Kimsey  ? — A.  Yes. 
Wasn't  he  a  guard?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  employed  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? — ^A.  He 
enl&ted  in  the  miUtia. 

[.  While  a  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  And  he  was  paid  by  both  the  State  and  the  company  ? — ^A.  He 
was  paid  for  extra  work  that  he  did  guarding  property  wnile  an  en- 
listea  man  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. — for  extra  service  and 
extra  time  he  put  in. 

Q.  How  About  the  Canterbury  brothers  ? — A.  The  same. 

Q.  Do  you  know  them  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  guards  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  want  to  correct  your  testimony ^A.  I  am  the  only 

one  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  others  during  the  continuance  of  the 
strike  ?  —  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who?— A.  Arthur Swatzel. 

And  his  father  ? — A.  And  his  father.     Beverly  Broils. 
Any  others  ? — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Hawks. 

Q.  There  were  18  enlisted  in  one  bunch  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  14. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  teU  them,  or  any  of  them,  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  enlist  or  they  would  lose  their  jobs  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I 
didnot. 

Q.  There  were  4  enlisted  on  the  next  day  following  the  14? — ^A. 
No;  the  4  that  enlisted  the  following  day 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  laiowledge  that  both  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and  the  State  of  Colorado  were  employing  these  meh 
for  joint  services,  don't  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  the  character  of  your  employment  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  How  much  pay  did  you  ever  draw  from  the  State? — A.  I  am 
supposed  to  draw  a  dollar  a  day. 

Q.  Have  you  never  been  paid  ? — A.  I  drew  one  check;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  $35. 

Q.  Was  it  for  $35  ? — ^A.  Yes — no;  I  have  drawn  two  checks;  excuse 
me.  I  forgot — my  first  check  was,  I  think,  $30,  and  then  I  got  a 
$35  check. 

Q.  What  was  the  second  check? — ^A.  $35;  I  have  it  here  in  my 
pocket. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  the  checks  ? — A.  I  have  one. 

Q.  Have  you  cashed  them  ? — A.  I  have  not  cashed  this  one. 

Q.  But  you  have  cashed  one?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  got  the  money  on  it,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  that  you  were  supposed  to  draw  money  from 
the  State  ? — A.  I  have  drawed  some,  but  1  have  got  two  montlis  now, 
and  I  have  got  some  doubts — it  looks  Uke  we  weren't  going  to  get  it. 
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By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  You  don^t  doubt  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  ? — A.  I  have  not  said  so. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  When  did  you  join  the  militia? — A.  In  November,  1913. 

Q.  This  is  March — that  is  four  months  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  paid  for  two  months? — A.  Yes;  I  have 
got  two  months — just  two  months  now,  to  the  day. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  cashed  that  check? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  appropriate  that  one  to  your  own  use  or  give  it  to 
somebody  else  ?— A.  I  appropriated  it  for  my  own  use. 

Q.  Then  you  were  drawing  salary  from  the  State  as  a  militiaman, 
and  you  were  drawing  salary  from  tne  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  as  an 
envployee  of  that  company?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  occasion  for  you  to  have  said  to  this  Com- 
mittee that  you  were  supposed,  because  you  know  that  you  had  ? — 
A.  I  didn^t  just  understand  what  you  meant  at  that  time — I  do 
understand  now. 

Q.  What  about  the  other  men  that  enlisted  at  the  same  time — are 
they  drawing  money  from  the  State  at  the  same  time  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  they — who  are  they  drawing  their  pay  from  ? — ^A.  I 
don't  know — there  is  none  of  them  at  Sopns  now. 

Q.  Those  that  were  there  for  the  time  being,  did  they  draw  money 
from  the  State  for  something,  or  do  you  know?— A.  I  tnink  they  didf. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  man  drawing  his  money  from  the  State  and 
turning  it  over  to  the  companies — have  you  ever  been  told  of  that  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

You  never  heard  of  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
J.  Well,  you  know  of  some  men  that  were  employed  there  as  guards 
drawing  approximately  $100  or  $90,  as  the  case  may  be,  resigning 
their  joos  and  enlisting  in  the  State  at  $30  a  month?— A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  you  get  $2  a  day  from  the  State  the  first  month, 
anci  $1  a  day  the  next  month? — A.  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  That  was  the  arrangement,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Your  memory  ought  to  serve  you  at  a  distance  of  only  four 
months;  you  know  whether  you  got  $60  or  $30?— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
remember  about  that  now.  I  have  gotten  two  checks,  and  I  think 
one  was  for  thirty  and  one  for  thirtv-nve.  I  thmk  that  was  it.  I  am 
not  positive.  It  was  something  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
because  I  have  a  good  deal  of  otner  things  to  look  after  at  this  time. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  But  you  have  got  one  of  those  checks  now ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  exhibiting  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

O.  How  did  you  happen  to  make  that  $35  in  one  month  and  $30 

in  tne  other  month A.  I  don't  say  positively  that  it  was  that,  but 

I  know  that  this  one  is  for  thirty-five. 

By  Mr.  Cobtioan  : 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  getting  $35  for  30  days'  pay  ? — ^A.  That 
wts  a  part  of  November  and  December — I  think  that  is  the  way  it 
was. 
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By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  If  you  got  $30  for  one  month  and  $35  tho  other,  how  does  that 
agree  with  wnat  yon  have  stated  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  He  didn^t  enlist  the  first  of  the  month. 

Chairman  Foster.  He  says  he  got  $30  a  month — $30  one  month 
and  $35  another  month. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  May  we  have  that  check  read  into  the  record — I 
would  Uke  to  have  the  evidence  in  the  record  that  he  is  receiving 
pay  in  this  form. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  has  already  testified  about  that. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Let  it  show  that  the  check  is  for  $35. 

Q.  Now,  is  the  reason  why  you  didn't  get  the  last  two  months' 
pav — is  the  reason  for  that  that  Roady  Kenehan,  the  auditor,  has 
refused  to  audit  your  bills? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  miUtiamen  who  on  a  certain  well-remembered 
occasion  undertook  to  bum  the  State  auditor,  Roady  Kenehan,  in 
effigy  for  his  refusal  to  audit  the  military  bill? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  heard  of  it,  of  coiu^e  ? — A.  Iheardof  it  through  the  papers; 
yes. 

Q.  How  many  spies  did  you  have  employed  in  addition  to  the  boy 
who  testified  here,  without  giving  their  names — ^you  need  not  give 
us  their  names ? — ^A.  At  one  time? 

Q.  At  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  strike? — ^A.  I  had 
only  that  one  boy. 

Q.  I  mean  at  any  time  since  you  have  lieen  connected  with  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  how  many  spies? — ^A.  I  never  had  a  spy. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  men  have  you  been  paying  while  they  were 
working  for  the  union? — ^A.  Two  men. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  three  or  four? — A.  Two  men — at  different 
times. 

Q.  Has  this  boy  been  one  of  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  first  employ  them  in  ? — ^A.  The  26th  or  28th 
of  September. 

Q.  Did  you  have  another  boy  employed  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Prior  to  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  employ  him? — A.  I  don't  remember  just  when 
I  did. 

Q.  In  what  month? — ^A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  In  what  year  ?— A.  1910  or  1911. 

Q.  Had  you  employed  this  boy  who  testified  before  you  did  prior 
to  1913?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  anybody  in  1912  ? — ^A.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  in  1910  and  1911  did  you  give  such  employ- 
ment for  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? — ^A.  I  don't  want  you  to  say 
that — I  don't  want  to  say  that  it  was  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Q.  Well,  who  paid  their  bills  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Out  of  your  own  pocket  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  reimbursed  you? — A.  A  special  agent  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Q.  And  you  still  insist  that  you  don't  want  to  say  that  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  was  employing  these  boys? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  I 
would — I  don't  believe  honestly  it  would  be  right. 
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Q.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were  paying  their  bills  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know  positively  that  they  were  paying  their  bills. 

Q.  You  had  checks,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Of  the  superintendent;  yes. 

Q.  Did  the  superintendent  give  you  checks  ?— A.  Personal  checks. 

Q.  Who  was  tne  special  agent  ?— A.  W.  H.  Reno. 

Q.  He  was  the  head  of  the  celebrated  detective  agency  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  he  connected  with  the  celebrated  detective  agency  which 
has  become  well  known  for  the  importation  of  strike  breakers  ? — ^A. 
Who  do  you  mean  by  the  ** celebrated  detective  agency?" 

Q.  Is  ne  connected  with  a  detective « agency  I — ^A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Is  he  the  detective  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? — A.  Well, 
that  is  covering  a  pretty  broad  line. 

Q.  Well,  you  know,  don't  you— you  know  his  business? — ^A.  I 
know  that  he  works  in  that  capacity. 

Q.  His  special  agency  is  a  detective  agency  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  get  the  union  men  who  were  in  your  employ  to 
bring  to  you  the  private  records  of  the  local  imions  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  wasn't  the  point  of  their  employment? — ^A.  No,  sir.  We 
didn't  have  any  agreement  with  them  to  secure  any  of  the  secrets  of 
tlie  organization  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  that  boy  to  go  into  the  oflSce  that  he  held  ? — 
A.  rio,  sir;  he  was  in  already. 

.Q.  Was  that  the  reason  why  you  paid  him  $3  a  day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  tne  other  boy  you  had  ? — ^A.  I  never 
paid  them  anything. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  superintendent  give  you  to  pay  them  ? — ^A. 
He  never  gave  me  anything. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  ? — ^A.  You  misunderstood  me — ^he 
gave  me  money  for  expenses. 

CJ.  Money  for  expenses,  such  as  dues  ? — ^A.  I  said  first,  that  I  had 
paid  the  dues  for  tne  men  to  keep  track  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
that  I  would  pay  for  the  information — things  that  I  would  have  to 
work  on  to  find  out  for  me  aroimd  the  camp  m  protecting  the  welfare 
of  the  public — that  is  what  I  want  you  to  imderstand. 

Q.  1  thought  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  you  were  paying  this 
boy  $3  a  day  who  preceded  you  on  the  stand? — ^A.  I  did,  yes;  1  did 
pay  him. 

Q.  That  was  included  among  your  expenses? — ^A.  No,  sir;  you 
misunderstand  me  now. 

CJ.  Who  did  pay  him  ? — ^A.  The  company  paid  this  boy — ^I  never 
paid  a  cent  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  employed  him  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  then  you  paid  the  dues  for  the  other  men  to  join  the 
imion  ? — ^A.  Not  altogether  that — that  was  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  And  Reno,  the  detective  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  paid 
you  back? — ^A.  Mr.  Reno  gave  me  his  personal  check;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  continuously  working  in  the  interests  of  the 
detective  department  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  whUe  acting  as 
a  peace  officer  ? — ^A.  I  have  never  been  considered  that  way,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  never  have  been  looked  upon  in  that  capacity,  is  that 
a  fact? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  so.  ... 
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Q.  Now,  when  did  you  first  meet  Mr.  Reno? — ^A.  I  don't  remember, 
I  think  it  was  about  1898. 

O.  What  did  he  ask  you  to  do  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  % — 
A.  Mr.  Reno  never  asked  me  to  do  anything  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co. 

Q.  What  did  he  ask  you  to  do  in  1910  ? — ^A.  He  never  asked  me  to 
do  anything. 

Q.  Well,  he  gave  you  his  check  to  pay  these  expenses! — ^A.  He 
never  asked  me  to  do  anything. 

O.  You  volunteered  this — and  then  you  asked  him  to  pay  you 
back  ?^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  he  asked  you  to  do  something  in  1911? — ^A.  Mr. 
Reno  never  asked  me  to  do  anything  at  any  time. 

Q.  Who  did  ask  you  if  he  didn't? — ^A.  N"o  one — I  was  employed 
just  by  the  superintendent. 

Q.  Who  is  he?— A.  J.  S.  Thompson. 

Q.  He  asked  you,  did  he,  to  do  something? — ^A.  He  asked  me  to 
act  as  marshal  of  the  camp,  and  keep  peace  in  the  family,  and  look 
after  the  company  property  and  keep  down  trouble  among  the  people 
of  the  camp. 

Q.  What  were  you  employed  as? — ^A.  Sir? 

Q.  What  were  you  employed  as — a  peace  officer  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  furnish  you  with  a  gun  i— A.  I  was  not  given  a  gun. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  a  gun  ? — A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  one  you  owned  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  did  get  a  deputy  sheriff's  commission  ? — A.  I  have  had, 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  ever  since  held  it  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  other  official  connections  with  the  town? — A. 
Constable — I  have  been  elected  three  different  times. 

Q.  Did  the  superintendent  ask  you  to  run  for  constable  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  run? — ^A.  That  is  a  pretty  broad 
question. 

Q.  Is  it  your  private  business  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  private 
here. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  run  ?  That  doesn't  tend  to  incriminate 
you,  does  it? — ^A.  I  will  say  for  this  reason:  That  it  helped  me  make 
some  extra  money  in  serving  garnishments  and  replevins  and  civil 
work. 

Q.  You  were  also  to  look  after  elections,  too,  as  constable? — ^A. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  State  laws  of  Colorado;  but  in  the  last  election  I 
did  not  do  it. 

Q.  You  did  it  the  previous  elections,  did  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — ^A.  Well,  there  is  two  constables  elected  in  each  pre- 
cinct in  this  State,  and  the  judges  of  election  have  the  right  to  appoint 
constables;  for  that  reason  I  have  never  acted  as  constable  at  an 
election. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  been  around  the  polling  places,  haven't  you 
A.  In  the  last  election  I  was  not;  no,  sir. 

I  am  referring  to  some  of  the  previous  elections  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

When  t— A.  1908. 

In  1910,  were  you  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

1906  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Weren't  you  there  in  1906? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  not  there  in  1906  ? — ^A.  I  was  there,  yes;  but  I  was  not 
around  the  polls,  only  to  vote,  and  went  away. 

Q.  1908  and  1910  you  were  stationed  there? — ^A.  I  was  in  1908. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  What  were  you  stationed  there  for?  Counsel  asked  you  if  you 
were  there  to  look  after  the  election,  and  you  said  you  were  stationed 
there.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — ^A.  I  was  there  as  a  watcher  in 
1908. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  go  there  ? — ^A.  The  central  committee. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

CJ.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shipment  of  guns  into  So- 
pris? — A.  Shipment  of  guns? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  In  what,  please,  sir? 

Q.  I  suppose  for  the  use  of  the  guards  and  others  around  the  prop- 
erties ? — ^A.  Yas,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  they  shipped  m? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  many  different  times? — ^A.  Twice. 

3.  In  what  quantities? — A.  There  was  seven  revolvers  one  time, 
14  revolvers  at  one  time,  and  there  was  9  Winchesters. 

Q.  High-powered  guns  ? — A.  Thirty-thirtv  carbine  Winchesters. 

Q.  Shootmg  the  United  States  Army  bullet? — A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Something  like  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  other  guns  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  1 1  of  those  pump- 
action  Remingtons. 

Q.  Were  those  automatic? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Automatic  ? — A.  No,  sir;  pump. 

Q.  They  operate  like A.  Like  a  pump  shotgun. 

Q.  Like  a  pump  shotgun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  pom-pom  guns? — A.  Any  what? 

Q.  Pom-pom? — A.  I  beg  pardon;  I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  Something  in  the  nature  of  small  cannon,  commonly  spoken  of 
as  pom-pom  guns? — A.  I  never  heard  the  phrase  before. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  rapid-firing  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Sopris? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  did  you  see? — A.  One. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  What  is  the  use  to  use  time  on  this,  when  I  think 
by  a  frank  and  open  statement  of  all  parties  concerned  that  the  gim 
question  had  been  settled  finally  at  rest  with  the  admission  of  those 
who  purchased  the  rapid-fiiing  guns  ? 

Mr.  Costigan.  Counsel  always  delays  me  in  my  cross-examination. 

Q.  Did  Judge  Northcutt  have  anything  to  do  with  the  shipment 
in  of  these  guns,  do  you  know? — A.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  me 
receiving  any  guns,  sir,  or  the  company  at  Sopris. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  around  Sopris  some,  haven't  you? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  perhaps  his  anxiety  was  based  on A.  No,  sir;  I 

will  assure  you  that  Judge  Northcutt  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
guns  so  far  as  I  know. 

O.  When  did  you  see  the  rapid-firing  gun  at  Sopris? — A.  I  saw 
it  tnere  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  Isn't  it  there  now? — ^A.  I  presume  that  it  is. 

Q.  Who  has  it  ? — A.  It  is  locked  up  there  in  a  box  in  the  camp. 
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Q.  Is  it  under  your  control  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  operate  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  shot  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shells  does  it  shoot  a  minute? — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell 
you,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea? — A.  Oh,  probably  250. 

Q.  It  shoots  a  belt  of  about  250  cartridges,  does  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  gun  is  it? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it  nanded  to  you  when  you — as  a  C.  F.  &  I.  man ^A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  as  a  member  of  the  militia  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  turned  over 
to  me  while  I  was  acting  as  police  officer — sheriflF. 

Q.  What  time  was  that — that  was  before  you  joined  the  militia, 
was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  remember  just  what  the  date  was. 
It  was  sometime  in  October,  though;  I  judge  about  the  15th  of 
October,  sometime. 

Q.  It  might  be  earlier,  might  it? — A.  I  don't 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  The  date  is  on  the  paper  here,  if  you  want  to 
know  the  exact  time. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  will  let  the  witness  testify. 

A.  I  am  not  certain  about  that.  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  positively. 
It  was  sometime  in  November  or  m  October. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  militia  was  called  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  shooting  at  Forbes,  too  ? — ^A.  It  was  some- 
time along  about  that  time. 

Q.  Was  this  machine  gun  used  at  the  shooting  at  Forbes? — ^A, 
The  machine  gun  has  never  been  used  only  in  practice  since  it  came  to 
Sopris. 

Q.  It  wasn't  one  of  the  guns  then  used  on  Forbes,  so  far  as  you 
know? — ^A.  Undoubtedly  it  was  not.  It  was  in  Sopris  on  that  day 
and  locked  up. 

Q.  You  never  yourself  turned  it  on  men  ? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I  hope 
to  God  I  never  have  to. 

Q.  You  have  kaown  of  the  turning  of  those  guns  on  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  course,  in  the  strike  district  in  southern  Colorado  ? — 
A.  I  never  did;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  they  were  used  at  Forbes  ? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  it? — A,  I  read  it  in  the  papers;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  no  hand  in  that A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Remarkable  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  candidate  against  you  for  constable  when  you 
ran  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  vour  vote  close  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  by  far  and  away  the  lead  in  the  vote,  did  you  ? — ^A. 
The  first  time  I  ran  for  constable  there  was  no  one  ran  against  me; 
the  second  time  I  ran  on  both  tickets. 

Q.  You  ran  on  both  tickets? — A.  The  Democratic  Party  and  the 
RejpubUcan  Party  both  had  me  on  their  tickets. 

Q.  You  were  sort  of  a  unanimous  selection,  were  you  ? — ^A.  Evi- 
dently; yes,  sir.  The  last  election  a  Mexican  by  the  name  of — ^I 
couldn't  tell  you  that  name  now,  sir,  but  it  was  a  Mexican  that  ran 
against  me  tnere  at  Sopris. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Did  he  run  on  the  Progressive  ticket,  if  you 
know? 
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The  Witness,  I  believe  that  he  did,  Mr.  Northcutt — the  Demo- 
cratic, Progressive,  Bull  Moose  ticket — I  think  he  was  on  the  whole 
combination. 

Q.  He  had  the  support  of  Judge  Northcutt,  did  he  ? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Judge  Northcutt  make  any  speeches  for  him  at  Sopris  ? — 
A.  I  dim't  know.     I  never  heard  any. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  any  of  the  judge's  campaign  speeches  that 
year? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  some — no,  I  didn't;  no,  I  never  heard 
the  judge  make  a  speech  during  the  last  campaign. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Did  you  know  that  Gov.  Costigan  was  a  candi- 
date ? 

The  Witness.  A  very  nice  gentleman.  I  don't  know  but  I  will 
vote  for  him  if  I  get  a  chance. 

(Thereupon  the  committee,  at  6.30  o'clock  p.  m,,  adjourned  to 
meet  at  8  p.  m.) 

EVENING    SESSION — 8   O'CLOCK. 

Parties  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  adjourned,  we  were  en- 
gaged in  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness  wno  was  told  to  return. 
Jr.  Welborn  says  that  he  thinks  the  witness  misunderstood  the  situa- 
tion, but  he  has  called  for  the  witness,  and  in  the  meantime  we  shall 
proceed,  if  agreeable  to  the  committee,  with  another  witness. 

Thomas  E.  Thomas, a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  bv  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  name  to  the  stenographer? — ^A.  Thomas  E. 
Thomas. 

Q.  What  is  your  place  of  residence  and  your  business? — ^A.  Colo- 
rado Springs;  my  business  is  operating  a  coal  mine. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  coal  operator? — A.  Why,  I  have 
operated  mines  off  and  on  for  several  years — four  or  five  jears, 
probably. 

Q.  In  the  vicinity  of^Colorado  Springs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Are  you  f antiiliar  with  the  conditions  in  your  part  of  the  State, 
both  from  the  union  labor  and  the  nonunion  labor  standpoint? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  any  facts  within  your  knowledge 
bearing  on  the  contrast  that  may  exist  between  the  two? — A.  I 
would  say  that  I  first  worked  in  the  coal  mines  of  El  Paso  County  as 
far  back  as  1881.  I  was  appointed  mine  foreman  in  1882,  and  from 
that  time  on  have  been  connected  as  ntiine  foreman,  mine  superin- 
tendent, and  operating  small  mines  since  that  time.  I  have  handled 
both  union  and  nonunion  men — open  shop;  worked  for  one  company 
10  years. 

Q.  What  company ^was  that,  Mr.  Thomas? — ^A.  The  Union  Ice  & 
Coal  Co. 

Q.  Where  are  its  properties  located,  or  were  they? — ^A.  Fifteen 
miles  east  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  in  the  eight  years  we  had,  I  think, 
about  five  hours  strike  m  the  entire  time. 
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Q.  Was  that  under  union  conditions  t — ^A.  No;  that  was  open  shop 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Open  shop  ? — ^A.  Yes.  And  I  will  say  that  I  have  never  had 
any  trouble  witn  the  union  miners.  I  have  always  got  along  fine.  I 
was  the  first  one  to  sign  up  in  this  last  trouble — reached  an  agreement 
about  the  15th  of  Septemoer. 

Q.  You  are  a  memoer  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  general 
assembly,  are  you  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  interested  in  the  strike  situation,  of  course, 
recently  in  Colorado,  have  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  discharge  any  men  recently? — A. 
Yes ;  I  have  had  occasion  to  discharge  three  or  four  this  winter. 

2.  What  was  the  difficulty? — A.  Two  of  them  for  loading  dirty 
,  and  the  others  for  not  mining  properly  and  making  too  much 
slack. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulties  ^Hth  the  union  because  of  such 
discharges  ? — A.  No.  They  stayed  by  me  all  right.  I  had  no  trouble 
of  any  kind. 

Q.  Has  your  mine  been  shut  down  because  of  the  condition  of  which 
you  speak A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  discharges  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  imion  contract  a  desirable  thing  for  the 
operator  ? — A.  Why,  I  think  so.  I  get  good  results,  and  the  best  of 
men,  and  get  along  all  right. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  umon  labor  as  equally  productive  >^ath  non- 
union ? — A.  My  experience  has  been  that  it  is  a  great  deal  more  so. 
You  get  the  better  class  of  people  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Thomas,  which  you 
might  submit  to  the  committee,  showuig  the  productive  capacity  per 
man? — A.  Why,  I  don't  believe  I  have  anv  with  me.  I  dian't  come 
prepared.     I  could  get  them,  though,  easily. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Herrington: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Thomas  E.  Thomas. 

Q.  A  member  of  the  present  legislature  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lower  house  ? — A.  Lower  house. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  coal  mine  do  you  operate  ? — A.  Lignite. 

Q.  How  many  men — how  many  diggers  do  you  employ  ? — A.  The 
highest  number  we  have  had  this  winter  was  35,  I  believe — 35  or  36, 
somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  It  is  a  small  mine  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  operate  a  large  mine  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  large  ? — ^A.  Up  to  a  thousand  ton — not  individually. 
I  have  worked  as  superintendent  in  large  mines. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  work  as  superintendent  ? — A.  I  worked  for 
the  old  Denver  &  New  Orleans  Co.  in  the  early  day.  I  worked  for  the 
Trinidad  Fuel  Co.  at  Forbes  as  mine  foreman;  not  as  mine  superin- 
tendent there.  I  worked  for  the  l^nion  Ice  &  Coal  Co.  for  10  vears 
and  was  mine  superintendent.  That  is  ea-^t  of  Colorado  Springs  a  few 
miles. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  trouble  operating  under  union  conditions? — 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  operating  under  open-shop 
conditions? — A.  No;  I  have  been  rather  iree  of  trouble  all  arouno. 
I  have  got  along  pretty  well. 

Q.  But  you  are  that  popular  out  in  your  district  that  you  could  be 
elected  to  most  anythmg? — ^A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  can't 
say  about  that. 

Q.  You  said  you  worked  for  the  Trinidad  Coal  Co. — was  that 
Greorge  Forbes  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  George  operated  under  open-shop  conditions,  didn't  he,  at  that 
time  ? — ^A.  I  beheve  he  did.  It  was  back  in  1890.  Yes,  that's 
right.     Cpen  shop  at  that  time,  I  am  pretty  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  operators  here — Mr.  Welbom  ? — ^A.  No, 
I  do  not.  I  don't  know  any  of  them.  I  have  heard  of  them.  I 
know  them  by  sight.     I  don't  know  any  of  them  personally. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  think  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Did  you  discharge  these  men  without  consultation  with  the 
members  of  the  pit  committee? — A.  Why,  no;  we  talked  the  matter 
over. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  right  under  your  contract  to  discharge 
them A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  consulting  the  pit  committee  ? — A.  No,  I  think  under 
the  contract  we  are  supposed  to  take  it  up  with  the  pit  committee — 
I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Herrington.  You  have  not  really  tried  out  this  working 
under  union  conditions  very  much,  have  you  ? 

The  Witness.  Why,  back  in — from  1902 — no,  1901,  I  guess,  iintil 
1904,  we  were  running  under  union  conditions  at  Colorado  Springs 
until  the  strike  of  1904. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  Have  you  ever  worked  under  union  conditions  out- 
side of  Colorado  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

William  C.  Gilbert,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committed 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Gilbeit? — A.  Coal  Creek,  Fremont 
County. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?~A.  Coal  miner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Fremont  County? -A. 
Thirty- two  yeai-s. 

Q.  During:  that  time  have  you  been  engaged  in  your  present  busi- 
ness?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  ^ve  the  committee  any  facts  within  your  personal 
knowledge  bearmg  on  conditions  in  Fremont  County  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  present  strike?  Before  I  ask  you  that  I  wiU  askyou 
whether  you  are  a  member  of  the  legislature  ?  A.  Yes.  I  'will  say 
that  my  experience  as  a  coal  miner  in  the  county  of  Fremont  for  28 
years -I  went  into  the  mines  at  Coal  Creek  when  I  was  a  boy  14 
years  of  age.     I  have  mined  coal  and  done  nothing  else  ever  since 
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that  time.  Conditions  are  diflFerent  now  from  what  they  were  in 
the  days  of  old.  I  worked  there  when  the  D.  C.-&  I.  operated  the 
mines  at  Coal  Creek.  At  that  time  we  built  our  own  town,  owned 
our  own  houses,  and  we  have  an  incorporated  town.  The  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  doesn't  own  any  houses  — ]ust  a  few  company  houses  in 
the  incorporated  limits  of  the  town  or  Coal  Creek.  One  section  of 
the  town  they  own  some  ground.  There  are  houses  on  that  ground 
which  have  been  there,  I  might  say,  for  30  years.  About  five  years 
ago  the  Colorado.  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  started  to  charge  ground  rent  for 
the  houses  that  they  had  on  that  piece  of  ground.  But  our  to^Ti  is 
free  from  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  We  run  our  own  elections, 
elect  our  own  people;  we  run  our  own  schools,  independent  of  the 
influence  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  So  far  as  later  conditions 
are  concerned,  I  will  say  that  for  a  number  of  jrears  we  have  tried, 
through  peaceful  methods,  to  maintain  an  organization  whereby  the 
miners  might  get  together  in  order  to  protect  themselves,  whereas 
we  might  get  better  conditions,  but  since  the  time  that  that  move  was 
made  the  superintendent  of  the  coal  mines  has  discriminated.  They 
openly  declared  that  we  can  not  meet  for  any  such  purpose,  wherebv 
we  might  get  together  in  order  to  improve  our  conditions.  I  will 
say  that  I  consider,  and  have  considered  for  a  good  many  years,  that 
they  have  carried  out  a  blacklist  against  certam  miners  of  our  com- 
munity. They  may  not  come  right  out  and  discharge  you  for  tryinjg 
to  build  up  a  labor  organization,but  there  are  other  ways  in  the  coal- 
mining industry  whereby  you  might  finish  your  place,  or  some  other 
grounds  whereby  you  would  be  dismissed.  I  will  say  that  I  have 
went  through  that  experience  myself.  I  own  property  in  the  town 
of  Coal  Creek,  I  have  filled  respective  elective  positions  in  the  town, 
I  am  a  sober  man,  industrious,  and  I  think  the  representative  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  will  bear  me  out  that  I  am,  and  I  will 
work  —always  did  work  when  I  have  had  a  chance  —but,  through  labor 
organizations  and  advocating  the  rights  of  men,  I  have  been  kept 
out  of  work  by  that  company  for  quite  a  few  years.  I  will  say  that 
my  home  town  since  the  strike  of  1903  I  never  got  employment 
there  until  the  year  1910.  I  worked  in  country  during  tnat  time. 
Previous  to  that  time  I  secured  work  at  the  Rockvale  mine,  just  a 
mile  from  Coal  Cieek,  and  I  worked  there  probably —I  don't  know 
just  how  long  -  probably  a  year  and  a  half.  I  wUl  say  that  during 
that  time— I  don't  know  what  happened,  but  my  place  was  finishea, 
and  the  superintendent  told  me  tnat  there  was  no  more  work  for  me. 
I  didn't  at  that  time  belong  to  the  mine  workers,  ])ecause  we  had  no 
mine  workers'  organization  at  that  time,  because  it  was  all  crushed 
out  of  existence  in  1904.  I  asked  the  superintendent  what  was  the 
cause,  and  he  said  it  was  out  of  his  power.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  little  agitation  trying  to  organize  Fremont  County.  I  don't  know 
the  reason,  but  I  always  imagined  that  might  be  the  reason 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  move  to  strike  out  what  the  superintendent 
said.  Let  him  talk  about  the  facts.  I  move  to  strike  out  his 
imagination. 

The  Witness.  I  am  talking  about  facts. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  understood  you  were  speaking  of  imagination. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  speaking  of  imagination;  I  am  telling 
facts. 
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By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  You  are  giving  your  opinion  about  general  conditions  and  your 
own  experience  as  a  resident  of  Coal  Creek  and  a  miner  there  for  that 
length  of  time,  are  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Foster.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Gilbert. 

A.  (Continuing) .  I  will  say  that  in  the  mining  of  coal  in  Fremont 
County  there  are  a  good  many  grievances  that  exist  from  time  to 
time  between  the  coal  miner  and  me  employer  of  labor,  such  as  faulty 
coal,  dirt,  etc.  That  we  believe  as  miners  that  we  ought  to  get  paid 
extra  for  that  work.  It  makes  no  difference  how  low  the  coal  is  or 
how  thick  the  coal  is,  you  get  just  the  same  price.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  much  dirt  comes  down  with  your  coal,  you  don't  get 
any  more  than  just  90  cents  per  ton.  Another  thing  the  miners  have 
advocated  there  for  a  number  of  years  is  what  we  would  call  a  grievance 
committee,  better  known  as  a  pit  committee.  The  company  has 
rejected  that  on  all  occasions.  They  say,  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  superintendent  individually.  We  found  out  that  that  is  not 
practical.  We  believe  when  a  grievance  arises  to  any  man,  most  of 
the  miners  do,  that  if  they  have  a  committee  that  can  take  up  their 
grievances  Mith  the  superintendent  or  the  mine  boss,  that  things 
would  be  settled  more  favorably  to  both  parties,  especially  to  the 
man  that  has  the  grievance;  whereas,  sometimes,  if  you  have  a  griev- 
ance, the  super  is  very  nice  when  you  take  the  grievance  up.  Other 
times  it  is  just  the  other  way.  I  will  say  that  these  conditions,  one 
thing  upon  another,  have  caused  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  coal  miners,  grievances,  etc.,  coming  up  at  all  times  and  not  getting 
settled  satisfactorily,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  in  that  same  mine  we 
used  to  work  two  men  in  a  place,  they  put  in  three  men  in  this  place 
at  Coal  Creek,  and  that  makes  a  big  difference.  Of  course  we  had  no 
recourse;  we  had  to  take  three  men  in  and  go  ahead  and  work,  but  it 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  coal  miner.  That  is  about  all  I  have  to 
say. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  short  weights,  Mr.  Gilbert  ? — 
A.  Sir? 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  short  weights? — A.  Yes;  I 
don't  believe  we  got  all  the  coal  that  we  mined,  although  I  am  not  as 
radical  as  a  good  many  more — I  don't  believe  that  they  take  four  or 
five  himdred  off  of  every  car,  but  I  don't  believe  that  we  get  all  the 
coal  that  we  mine,  on  the  mine-run  basis — I  don't  beUeve  we  do. 
^  Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  condi- 
tions in  Fremont  Coimty  without  union  recognition  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  grievances  that  men  have  stated  in 

Jrour  part  of  Colorado — and  do  you  believe  the  grievances  of  union 
abor  to  be  well  foimded  ? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  complaints  along  the  lines  about  which  you  have 
testified? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  present  strike? — ^A.  Yes. 

By  M.  Herbington  : 

Q.  You  live  in  Coal  Creek  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  has  a  camp  there? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  our  own  camp;  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  does  not  own 
the  camp. 

Q.  Well,  they  have  a  mine  there  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  don't  own  the  ground  there 
A.  Thev  own  part  of  the  ground. 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  they  charge  there? — A.  $1  per  month. 

Q.  Isn't  it  $1  per  year? — A.  No,  sir;  $1  per  month. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  isn't  $1  per  year? — A.  No;  per  month. 

Q.  For  what  ? — A.  Groimd  rent. 

O.  What  else  do  they  furnish — anything  but  the  ground? — 
A»  Nothing  else. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  isn't  $1  per  year? — A.  People  have  told 
me  that 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it? — A.  I  think  I  have  mail  in 
my  hotel  that  will  furnish  the  goods.  I  asked  the  party  to  send 
one  of  the  contracts  down  and  he  said  he  would. 

Chairman  Foster.  Will  you  be  here  to-morrow  ? 

The  WrrxEss.  Yes. 

Chairman  Foster.  Will  you  give  us  that  information  ? 

The  WrrNESs.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Harrington  : 

Q.  You  own  the  hotel — you  said  ^*my  hotel"? — A.  The  hotel  I 
stay  at. 

Q.  You  don't  own  a  home  of  your  own? — A.  Yes;  I  was  talking 
about  the  hotel  where  that  information  wiD  come. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q.  Here  in  town  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  What  official  position  do  you  occupy  with  the  union  at  Coal 
Creek  ? — A.  I  am  president. 

Q.  Of  the  local  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  a  local  there? — A.  We  have  had  a 
local  there  since  1907. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  locals  in  Fremont  County  that  you  know 
of?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  places  are  there  locals  there  ? — A.  Rockvale,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Florence,  Brookside,  and  Canon  City. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  worked  in  the  Coal  Creek  mine  for  some- 
time— who  was  the  superintendent  ? — A.  Ben  Beech. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.  I  have  known  Ben 
Beech  ever  since  he  has  been  in  Coal  Creek. 

Q.  How  many  years  is  that? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly;  I  think 
about  25  years. 

Q.  He  was  a  coal  digger,  wasn't  he  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  with  him?— A.  I  never  worked  with  him; 
I  worked  in  the  same  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  advanced  from  coal  digger  to  pit 
boss,  to  fire  boss,  and  then  to  superintendent  ? — A.  I  thinK  lie  did. 

a.  He  grew  up  with  the  men  that  were  his  companions  in  digging 
,  did  he  not  ? — A.  Well,  I  was  just  a  boy  when  he  was  mining  coaL 
O.  There  are  many  men  there  who  are  di^ng  coal  who  dug  coal 
with  him  i-  -A.  Why,  there  are  some  men;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  were  a  boy  in  the  mine  when  he  was  digging 
coal? — A.  'fes. 
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Q.  You  have  kept  up  your  acquaintance  right  along? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  Ben  Beech  didn't  give  you  any  work  in  Coal 
Creek?— A.  Yes. 
^  Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  Ben  Beech  why  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  refuse  to  give  you  a  room  ? — A.  He  refused 
to  rive  me  a  room  in  1904  to  1910,  I  think — I  am  not  positive  ex- 
actly. 

Q.  You  were  out  on  a  strike  in  1904  ? — A.  1903;  yes. 

Q.  1903  and  1904?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  until  1910  did  he  put  you  back? — A.  He  put  me  back 
in  1910. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  from  1904  to  1910  ?— A.  I  worked  at  Rockvale 
two  years  out  of  that  time  for  the  same  company. 

Q.  Who  was  the  superintendent? — A.  Henry  Johns. 

Q.  You  can  say  the  same  of  him  that  you  did  of  Ben  Beech — that 
he  was  a  coal  miner  in  Fremont  County? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  was  a  coal  miner  or  not,  he  was  working  there — I  don't  know 
whether  he  ever  dug  coal  or  not. 

Q.  How  far  is  Coal  Creek  from  Rockvale  ? — ^A.  About  1  mile. 

Q.  And  the  Rockvale  mine  was  operated  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  ? — A.  Yes. 

ViThy  did  you  go  to  Rockvale  instead  of  sta3ang  at  Coal  Creek  ? — 
y  did  I  move  there  ? 

Q.  No;  why  did  you  go  there  to  work? — ^A.  Because  I  could  not 
work  at  Coal  Creek. 

Q.  Now  you  say  there  was  blacklisting  going  on  there  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  possibly  Mr.  Henry  Johns  didn't  learn  that 
you  had  been  blacklisted  a  mile  away  by  Ben  Beech  ? — ^A.  I  will  say 
that  I  started  to  work  in  Rockvale  m  1906.  Up  until  1906  I  could 
not  work  at  Rockvale  nor  at  Coal  Creek.  In  1906 1  got  work  at  Rock- 
vale, but  I  could  not  work  in  my  own  town. 

Q.  A  mile  away  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  between  1904  and  1906?— A.  I  worked  in 
some  of  the  country  mines  around  there. 

Q.  For  what  company  did  you  work  ? — A.  I  worked  for  what  they 
called  the  Rugby  &  JPrimrose  Coal  Co. — they  run  a  small  mine  called 
the  Bluff  Spring  mine. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  went  to  work  for  Henry  Johns  at  Rockvale  he 
knew  that  you  were  a  member  of  the  local  union  there,  didn't  he  ? — A. 
We  did  not  have  a  local  union  at  that  time,  just  shortly  after  the 
strike. 

Q.  The  strike  of  1904 — did  all  of  those  locals  go  out  of  existence  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  organize  the  local  ?-^A.  Coal  Creek,  in  1907. 

Q.  When  did  you  organize  Rockvale? — ^A.  I  think  1913. 

Q.  What  time  in  1913? — ^A.  I  don't  exactly  know  the  date. 

Q.  Do  you  laiow  whether  there  were  any  union  men  in  Rockvale 
until  about  1913?— A.  Sir? 

<J.  Were  there  any  imion  men  in  Rockvale  until  1913  ? — ^A.  Theue 
may  have  been  union  men,  but  probably  they  didn't  have  a  loeal 
organization. 
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Q.  How  many  local  organizations  did  you  have  in  Fremont 
County  in  the  month  of  June,  1913  ? — ^A.  I  don't  just  remember  that 
date — I  don't  know  just  how  many  we  had  in  the  whole  county  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Well,  in  that  immediate  district  there  aroimd  Rockvale,  Coal 
Creek,  Dry  Gulch,  and  those  other  smalle^r  mines? — ^A.  We  had  one 
at  Coal  Creek,  and  I  know  we  had  one  at  Brookside;  I  don't  know 
about  the  other  places — I  don't  think  Rockvale  had  one. 

Q.  About  how  many  union  members  did  you  have  in  June  or 
July,  1913?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  are  now  president  of  the  Coal  Creek  local! — 
A.   1  es,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  that  local? — ^A.  I  have 
been  president  of  that  local  since  about  August. 

Q.  And  when  Vic^"  President  Hayes  came  into  the  State  along 
about  September  there  was  a  revivifying  or  there  was  more  energy 
put  forth  by  you  men  to  secure  members,  wasn't  there? — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  When  the  strike  was  called,  what  did  the  miners  of  Fremont  do — 
all  went  out? — ^A.  All  went  out  on  strike. 

Q.  On  the  first  day  of  thje  strike  ? — ^A.  They  went  out  on  the  23d. 

Q.  The  23d,  the  day  the  strike  was  called  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Have  you  ever  made  any  complaint,  or  do  you  know  of  any- 
body that  has  made  any  complaint,  to  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  or  other  companies  in  Fremont  Coimty  as  to  short  weights  ? — 
A.  Do  I  know  of  anyone  that  has  made  any 

Q.  Yes;  made  any  complaint  to  Ben  Beech  or  Henry  Johns? — A. 
Yes;  there  is  hardly  a  man  that  is  working  there  that  hasn't  made 
complaint  that  they  wasn't  getting  work.    I  have  done  that  myself. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Ben  Beech  or  Henry  Johns  say  anything  about  the 
short  weights  to  you,  in  respect  to  a  chcckweighman  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  says  that  they  would  allow  us  to  put  on  a  checkweighman,  but 
the  men  was  afraid  to  have  a  meeting  for  that  purpose;  they  have 
been  discriminated  against  at  so  many  different  times  for  attending 
meetings  to  better  their  own  conditions. 

Q.   lou  have  a  imion  hall  in  Coal  Creek? — ^A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  have  a  union  hall  in  Coal  Creek? — ^A.  No;  we  rent  one 
there. 

Q.  Well,  you  hold  your  meetings  there  regularly,  don't  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  a  imion  hall  in  Rockvale? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Youholdyourmeetingsregularly  there,  don't  you? — ^A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  with  the  strength  of  the  imion — that  you 
had  there  of  your  local — that  you  asked  Mr.  Ben  Beech,  as  a  com- 
mittee, or  as  a  body  of  men,  for  a  checkweighman? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ho  told  you  you  could  have  one? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  because  if  he 
found  out  that  it  was 

Q.  Wait  a  minute;  you  have  answered, — ^A.  Go  ahead. 

Q.  Are  the  men  all  in  Coal  Creek  and  Rockvale  as  timid  as  you 
are? — ^A.  I  don't  think  they  are. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sir,  is  it  not  true  that  conservative  men 
like  you  have  been  retired  in  that  district  and  the  radicals  have  taken 
posse^ssion  of  your  local  union? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Blunt,  of  Florence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  relation  has  he  to  your  organization  ? — A.  What  Blunt 
do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  I  mean  the  attorney,  Blunt. — A.  He  is  not  a  member  of  our 
oi^anization. 

Q.  What? — A.  He  is  not  a  member  of  our  organization,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  a  coal  miner,  wasnH  he  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  don't  know? — A.  I  know  that  he  was  not. 

(J.  You  know  that  Attorney  Blunt  never  dug  coal? — A.  I  don't 
think  he  ever  did.  ♦,  * 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  that  Attorney  Blunt,  of  Florence,  never 
du^  coal? — A.  i  don't  beUeve  that  he  did.  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
bebeve  that  he  ever  did. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  say  that  he  never  dug  coal?— A.  I  know  Joe 
Blunt.  I  am  an  older  man  than  he,  and  we  were  raised  boys  together; 
and  I  know  he  never  dug  coal  in  the  mine. 

Q.  You  know  he  had  brothers  working  in  the  mines  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three  or  four  brothers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  Joe  Blunt  about  the  men  striking  in 
the  mines  on  September  23 — the  rightness  or  righteousness  of  your 
going  on  a  strike  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  never  did.  I  never  talked  to 
J6e  Blunt  about  the  strike. 

(^.  Well,  if  Joe  Blunt  testified  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
radicals  had  got  possession  of  the  union  there  and  tne  conservative 
men  weren't  in  power,  would  you  believe  the  statement  of  Joe  Blunt? 
He  is  looking  on  from  the  outside. — A.  I  will  sav,  that  while  I  am  a 
good  friend  of  Joe  Blimt's — raised  together — I  don't  agree  with  him 
on  the  radicals  running  the  local  unions  of  Fremont  County.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  we  have  conservative  men  at  the  head  of  the  unions 
in  Fremont  County. 

Q.  And  you  are  the  head? — A.  Oh.  no,  no;  not  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  if  Joe  Blunt  said  that  ne  thought  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  Florence  and  of  Canon  City  beUeve  that  the  strike  ought 
not  to  have  been  called  in  Fremont  County,  would  you  beUeve  his 
judgment? — A.  I  would  not.  Joe  Blunt  is  a  business  man.  The 
prosperity  of  the  coal  camps  means  the  prosperity  of  Florence.  He 
doesn't  have  to  dig  coal  for  a  Uving.  He  doesn't  have  to  put  up 
with  those  things.  He  doesn't  care  what  another  man  puts  up  with 
so  long  as  the  prosperity  of  the  town  goes  along  and  he  gets  some  law 
practice — Uke  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Canon  City 

Q.  Now,  the  people  of  Canon  City  and  Florence  are  all  of  the 
same  opinion,  that  you  men  made  a  mistake  when  you  struck  on 
September  23,  aren't  they? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  say  the  majority  of  them? — A.  They  don't  tell  me  that. 

Q.  The  majority  of   the  people  feel   that  way,  don't   they? 

A.  What  is  the  reason  the  chamber  of  commerce 

Q.  Wait  a  minute A.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  too. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  the  city  of  Florence  indorsed  the  coal  strike  ?  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  that  question. 

Q.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  am  not  on  the  stand.  I  don't  know  as 
they  did. — A.  I  know  the^^.  did.  It  is  on  record,  and  Joe  Blunt  is  a 
member  of  the  Florence  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  voted  for  the 
resolution  indorsing  the  coal  strike. 
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Q.  All  right,  if  that  is  true.  But  what  grievanoos  now  did  you 
ever  present  to  Mr.  Weitzel  ?— A.  I  never  presented  any  to  him. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Weitzel  come  down  there  before  the  calling  of  the 
convention  and  ask  you  men  to  come  before  him  and  present  your 
grievances  and  discuss  them  ? — A.  He  never  did  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  he  go  down  there? — A.  He  went  down  there  the 
day  the  union  had  a  meeting — come  down  with  the  superintendent 
and  the  clerk  and  the  mine  boss,  and  they  was  going  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing in  the  lower  hall;  told  some  of  the  officials — they  said  they  was 
ffomg  to  have  a  meeting.  Well,  we  had  a  meeting  that  day,  the  same 
day  that  their  meeting  was  billed.  We  asked  them  to  postpone  their 
meeting  for  the  afternoon  and  we  would  try  to  attend  their  meeting. 
We  didn't  ask  Mr.  Weitzel,  but  asked  some  of  the  others,  and  they 
couldn't  do  that. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  meet  with  Mr.  Weitzel  ? — A,  No,  we  did  not — 
that  is  a  fact. 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  check  weighman  at  Rockvale  ? — A.  They  did 
at  one  time.     I  don't  know  iust  how  long  ago. 

Q.  Didn't  they  have  a  checK  weighman  there  whenever  they  wanted 
one  ?— A.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  while  the  men  wanted  a  check  weigh- 
man and  kicked  about  the  weights,  they  was  not  getting  justice,  the 
men  was  afraid  to  have  meetings  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  But  now A.  Wait  a  minute.     Let  me  go  ahead  first — ^for 

fear  that  the  ones  that  advocated  such  measures — fear  of  future  dis- 
crimination at  the  handj  of  the  superintendents  of  those  different 
mines. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  one  man  that  was  ever  discharged  in  any  mine  in 
Fremont  County  because  he  asked  for  a  check  weighman  ? — ^A.  No, 
he  was  never  discharged.  I  don't  say  that  he  was.  There  is  a  way 
to  jrive  you  a  bad  place  where  you  can't  make  anything. 

Q.  Well,  now,  isn't  the  work  in  Fremont  County  pretty  uniform — 
isn't  it  the  long  wall  system  in  Coal  Creek;  isn't  it  the  long  wall  sys- 
tem ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  just  mined  like  mining  around  this  room  here? — ^A.  Yee, 
just  the  same  thing.     You  take  everything  out. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  in  those  rooms  at  Coal  Creek  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  want  to  tell  vou  there  is  places  I  can  go  in.  there  and  make  $4  a 
whole  lot  easier  than  some  places  I  can  make  $2;  that  is  the  reason 
I  say  efficient  work.     That  is  one  of  our  main  reasons. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  geologists  state  that  this  is  about  the  most 
even  vein  in  the  country — in  this  western  country — ^in  the  Rocky 
Moimtain  country  ?  I  mean  for  the  same  thickness  of  seam  and  for 
the  same  cleanness  of  coal? — A.  No,  it  is — ^lots  of  places  you  have 
lots  of  dirt  coming  down  while  other  places  you  have  clean  coal.  I 
have  worked  in  that  country  for  nearly  28  years.  I  ought  to  know 
something  about  it. 

Q.  You  ought  to. — ^A.  I  have  dug  coal  all  that  time. 

Q.  You  always  got  a  pretty  good  place  with  Ben  Beech,  didn't 
you  ? — ^A.  About  an  average  place. 

Q.  You  aren't  asking  for  tne  best,  are  you  ? — ^A.  I  never  did,  and 
I  never  got  it,  either;  I  got  about  an  average  place. 

Q.  You  got  a  pretty  good  average  ? — ^A.  I  got  a  fairly  good  average; 
•oinetimes  I  got  a  bad  place. 
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Q.  In  Rockvale  didn't  they  start  the  three  men  m  a  room — prac- 
tice awaj  along  when  the  Santa  Fe  owned  the  property? — ^A.  I  am 
not  talkmg  about  three  men  in  Rockvale,  I  am  talking  about  Coal 
Greek. 

Q.  They  had  three  men  in  Rockvale,  didn't  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  just  wanted  to  adopt  the  practice  over  in  Coal  Creek, 
the  same  practice  ? — ^A.  Why  should  they  put  three  men  in  the  place 
and  half  of  the  men  standing  idle  waiting  to  go  in. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  a  grievance  which  you  fliink  was  cause  enough 
to  strike?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  third  man  in  that  mine  made  a  good 
reduction  in  our  wages. 

Q,  That  was  reason  enough  for  you  to  stiike  ?  That  was  sufficient 
reason  for  you  to  strike? — A.  That  was  one  of  our  reasons,  yes. 

Q.  You  nave  eight  hours  a  day  work? — A.  Yes;  you  give  it  to  us 
because  you  knew  you  had  to. 

Q.  Don't ^A.  You  have  got  to  give  it  to  us  by  law. 

Q.  You  don't  think  you  need  the  imion  to  enforce  the  law  of  ei^ht 
hours  ? — ^A.  I  would  ratner  have  a  union  eight-hour  law  than  an  ei^t- 
hour  law  by  statute;  I  will  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  have  been  serving  in  the  legislature  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sworn  to  obey  the  constitution  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  that,  having  taken  that  oath,  you  would  obey  the 

oatn  of  your  union  before  you  would  obey  the  oath ^A.  I  didn't 

say  any  such  thing. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — that  you  would  rather  have  the 
union — the  rule  of  the  union  or  the  rule  of  law  ? — ^A.  I  would  say  I 
would  rather  have  an  eight-hour  law  made  by  the  men  than  to  have 
it  made  by  the  legislature — statutory. 

Q.  And"  you  have  been  boasting'  down  there — been  a  candidate 

three  or  four  times  and  been  to  the  legislature  once A.  I  wasn't 

a  candidate  three  or  four  times.     This  was  the  first  time. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  elected  to  the  legislature  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  rather  have  a  rule,  or  you  would  rather  have  an 
eignt-houT  law  from  the  union  than  from  the  legislature? — ^A.  Yes;  it 
shows  the  men's  knowledge  when  people  would  make  an  eight-hour 
law  for  themselves. 

Q.  That  is  all  right. — A.  They  wouldn't  need  the  Colorado  Legis- 
lature to  make  one  for  them. 

Q.  That  is  enough. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Mr.  Gilbert,  were  you  a  delegate  to  the  Trinidad  convention 
which  called  the  strike?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Mr.  Beech  for  a  place  there,  Uving  in  the 
same  town,  what  reason  did  he  give  you  for  not  employin<i:  you  ? — 
A.  He  says  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  get  nie  work. 

Q.  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?  -A.  He  meant  that  I  was  simply 
blackHsted  from  the  1903  and  1904  strike. 

Q.  Did  he  complain  about  the  quaUty  of  your  work  at  any  preced- 
ing time? — A.  No,  sir;  T  am  a  practical  miner. 

Q.  Do  you  mine  as  much  coal  as  the  average  miner  in  a  given 
place?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Ho  didn't  tell  you  you  couldn't  mine  enough  coal,  did  he! — 
A.  No,  sir;  ho  can't  tell  me  that  because  it  is  not  the  truth. 

Q.  Didn't  complain  about  your  not  being  industrious? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  lie  knew  you  had  property  there  in  town  which  was  more  con- 
venient for  you  to  live  in  than  elsewhere  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  Was  he  taking  on  men — did  he  need  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was 
taking  on  all  he  could  get. 

Q.  I ou  went  to  him  many  times;  how  many  times? — A.  I  went 
to  him  several  times. 

Q.  And  he  wouldn't  give  you  a  job?  -A.  No,  sir.  I  wasn't  the 
onlv  one.  There  were  many  others  that  happened— just  happened 
to  be  local  ollicers  or  unlucky  to  be  that  way,  you  might  term  it,  of 
the  wind-up  of  that  strike  of  1904.  If  you  are  representing  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co. — the  gentleman  over  there  [indicating  Mr. 
Horrington],  1  behove  he  will  know  those  things  are  correct;  that 
such  things  as  that  was  handed  out  to  the  people  that  participated 
in  any  shape  or  form  in  that  strike  of  1903  and  1904. 

Q.  By  your  last  statement  there  that  you  preferred  an  eight-hour 
law  obtained  by  the  union  rather  than  a  statutory  law,  you  mean 
if  the  mines  were  all  unionized  that  vou  stood  a  better  chance  to 
have  that  law  enforced  than  you  did  by  the  officers  of  the  State  I— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  meant  in  that  case  that  you  would  be  in  position  to  see 
that  it  was  enforced  better  than  the  law  officers  of  the  State  would 
enforce  it,  under  present  conditions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  wasn't  that  you  had  any  less  respect  for  the  law,  was  it? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  vou  thought  somebody  else  possibly  had  less  respect 
for  the  law? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  Uke  to  see  the  law  enforced, 
and  Colorado  Legislatures  have  been  fighting  for  an  eight^hour  law 
for  14  years.  It  has  boon  up  before  the  people.  The  Supreme 
(/Ourt  has  declared  it  unconstitutional  on  account  of  class  legisla- 
tion. Two  years  ago  this  last  legislature  the  law  passed.  It  was 
referred.  During  the  time  it  was  referred  they  got  up  a  fake  eighth 
hour  law  and  both  bills  carried  by  the  referendum  vote.  There  we 
was  with  two  eight-hour  bills.  Had  the  matter  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  they  didn't  know  which  bill  the  people  wanted.  They 
both  carried  by  the  voters  of  the  State,  so  we  didn't  know  whicn 
bill  we  was  supposed  to  work  under.  The  last  l^islature,  Senate 
bill  47,  an  eight-hour  law,  was  passed —passed  both  houses,  signed 
by  the  governor,  and  we  had  this  Oregon  saving  clause  put  in  the 
bill  to  prevent  them  from  referring  measures.  The  Oregon  Supreme 
Court  give  out  an  opinion  that  anything  that  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  safety  could  not  be  referred.  That  is  the  reason 
we  have  an  eight-hour  law.  If  we  hadn't  had  the  saving  clause  in 
we  would  have  had  none  now. 

Q.  I  iust  wanted  to  get  at  your  ideas  on  the  subject.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  all  I  wanted. 

By  Mr.  Herrington: 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  imions  in  other 
States? — A.  I  never  worked — ^no,  sir;  I  am  not,  only  what  I  have 
read  through  the  constitution  of  different  agreements  signed  up  by 
different  States ;  I  never  worked  in  a  imion  State  in  my  life. 
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Q.  You  know  about  the  operations  of  unions  in  other  States, 
don't  you,  as  a  man  of  broad  culture  and  broad  reading? — A.  Why, 
I  have  read  agreements,  yes;  but  I  never  worked  there. 

Q.  You  know  from  reading  the  general  operations  of  companies 
wim  the  imion  in  other  States ? — A.  Yes;  just  what  I  have  read. 

Q.  And  you  join  with  the  view  of  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Hayes  and  a 
few  others  of  those  leading  men  in  the  union,  that  the  operators  would 
be  better  oflF  if  they  were  signed  up  with  the  union?  Or  are  you 
looking  out  simplv  for  the  side  of  the  miner  ? — ^A.  I  am  looking  out 
siinply  for  the  better — to  better  condition  the  miner.  I  really 
believe  if  the  operator  would  sign  up  with  the  organization,  sign  up 
an  agreement  to  do  away  with  all  tnose  strikes,  say  once  every  two 
years,  both  sides  get  together  and  draft  up  those  agreements,  I  think 
DOth  sides  would  oe  better  off.  But  the  operators — they  won't  meet 
anybody. 

Q-  Well,  isn't  it  surprising  to  you  that  the  operators,  if  the  xmion 
is  such  a  beneficent  institution,  don't  sign  up? — A.  It  does  surprise 
me  that  they  don't. 

(Thereupon  a  paper  offered  by  Mr.  Herrington  was  marked  for 
identification  '*  Operators'  Exhibit  No.  124,"  which  paper,  after  argu- 
ment between  Mr.  Herrington  and  the  committee,  was  not  admitted 
in  evidence.) 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  think  that  if  any  district  in  an  adjoining 
State  the  mine  workers'  xmion  held,  through  their  tribimals^  that  a 
man  fined  for  violating  the  State  laws,  or  taking  dynamite  mto  the 
mine  without  permission,  and  was  discharged  by  tne  lorcman,  and  the 
mine  workers  xmion  demanded  that  the  man  should  be  put  back, 
that  xmder  similar  conditions  any  oi^anization  shoxild  have  a  contract 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  ? 

The  Witness.  If  a  man  violates  oxu-  State  laws  and  also  our 
mining  laws  by  taking  a  lai^er  amoxmt  of  powder  down  than  the  law 
regxiires — I  say,  if  he  is  discharged  by  the  company,  that  I  do  not 
think  the  mine  workers,  or  any  other  organization,  have  a  right  to 
take  his  case  up  when  he  is  a  law  violator. 

Mr.  Evans.  Then  if  that  condition  does  prevail  in  the  mine  work- 
ers' xmion — mine  workers'  organization  in  Kansas — do  you  think  the 
United  Mine  Workers  are  justified  in  asking  the  operators  to  sign  up 
with  them  here  ? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  really  believe  that  that  condition  exists  in 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  exist  any  place. 
I  believe  that  the  mine  workers  is  a  body  that  believes  in  Uving  up  to 
our  laws  and  especially  our  coal-mining  laws.  I  don't  think  the 
mine  workers  would  interfere — I  know  they  wouldn't — I  don't  think 
they  done  it  in  Kansas,  and  I  don't  believe  they  woidd  do  it  any  place. 

Mr.  Herrington.  And  supposing  the  operators  had  innumerable 
cases  of  decisions  similar  to  that  in  district  14  and  in — that  includes 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  other  districts 

The  Witness  (interrupting).  You  are  better  posted  than  what  I 
am  on  district  14. 

Mr.  Herrington.  In  other  districts,  then,  you  say  that  the  mine 
operators  would  be  justified  in  refxising  to  sign  up  with  the  union  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  any  such  a  thing.     I  said 

Mr.  Herrington.  Do  you  believe 

The  Witness.  Wait  a  minute  until  I  get  through. 
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Mr.  Herrington.  All  riglit. 

The  Witness.  I  said  that  anv  man  who  violates  the  State  laws,  who 
violates  the  nunins;  hiws,  by  taking  a  larger  quantitv  of  powder  down 
in  the  mine  than  the  law  renuires  he  shaU  do,  then  if  the  operator  dis- 
charged him  for  Wolation  oi  those  laws,  that  the  mine  workers  would 
not  take  his  case  up.     I  am  not  saying  anything  about  the  union  at  all, 

Mr.  Herrington.  If  the  records  that  the  operators  receive  arc  that 
men  are  reinstated  after  vitiating  a  State  law  and  paid  compensation, 
which  their  wages  would  amount  to  for  the  time  they  were  laid  off. 
and,  finally,  reinstated,  would  you  say  that  the  operators,  having  num- 
bers of  those  cases  reported  to  them  from  other  districts,  would  or 
would  not  be  justified  in  signing  up  with  the  union? 

The  Witness.  1  know  that  such  things  as  that  exist  in  district  14. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  am  asking  you.  And  if  the  operators  believed 
what  they  had  received — believe(f  the  reports  that  tney  had  received 
from  other  operators,  would  they  then  be  justified  or  not  in  signing  up 
with  the  union  i 

The  Witness.  I  think  1  answered  your  question  (mcc  fair  and 
square. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Then  we  are  through,  if  you  have  answered  it. 

David  L.  Jones,  a  witness  nroduced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  and  what  is  your  business? — A.  Rockvaie, 
Fremont  County,  Colo.;  I  am  a  miner. 

Q.  IIow  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Fremont  County  ? — A. 
When  I  first  came  to  Colorado;  I  came  to  Rockvaie  in  1886. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  >\ith  mining  conditions  in  that  county  during 
the  peroid  that  you  have  lived  there? — A.  I  have  never  been  away 
from  there  only  once  or  twice. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  grievances  asserted  by  the  miners  in 
this  strike  that  was  called  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Will  you  state  any  facts  tending  to  show  whether  these  griev- 
ances were  just  or  unjust  from  the  standpoint  (rf  the  Fremont  County 
coal  miners  ? — A.  Well.  I  will  say  in  late  years  our  conditions  have 
been  getting  worse — tnat's  my  idea.  We"  have  had  to  do  consider- 
able dead  work  and  had  to  do  it  for  nothing.  I  have  worked  as  high 
as  10  hours  hauling  rock,  me  and  my  two  partners,  into  an  old  gob 
room  and  didn't  get  nothing  for  it,  because  there  was  no  room  to  put 
it  in  our  place. 

Q.  What  year  was  that? — A.  Just  before  the  last  strike. 

Q.  1913?— A.  The  strike  before  the  last. 

Q.  1903  and  19104 — speak  of  conditions  more  recently,  Mr.  Jones, 
if  you  will.  Tell  us  some  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  these.  Did  you 
ever  have  any  experience  with  short  weights,  for  instance,  in  Fremont 
County,  or  blacklisting  ? — ^A.  I  have  been  like  the  rest  of  them — I 
have  been  kicking  about  the  weight;  I  thought  the  weight  was  ^ettix^ 
worse  all  the  time;  I  have  heard  lots  of  people  kicking  about  it,  and 
I  kicked  about  it  myself,  and  during  the  last  strike  I  came  back  to 
Rockvaie — I  was  away  during  that  strike — I  was  back  in  Missouri — 
and  I  came  back  and  I  went  out  to  Radiant,  that  is  woAed  by  the 
American  Fuel  Co.     Well,  I  worked  there  until  March,  I  guess,  dur- 
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ing  that  strike,  and  came  back  to  Kockvale  and  asked  Mr.  Harry 
John  for  a  job,  and  he  says  I  have  no  place  here,  I  am  full  up.  That 
is  all  the  satisfaction  I  got  off  of  him.  I  guess  it  was  15  months  then 
before  I  could  get  to  work  in  the  Rockvale  mine. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  When  I  got  back  to  work  there. 

Q.  You  remember  the  date  ? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  About  the  date? — A.  I  was  away  from  Rockvale  10  months 
that  time,  and  I  worked  at  Radiant  about  four  months,  but  I  could 
not  remember  the  date  when  I  went  back  and  asked  him  for  work. 

Q.  What  was  the  difficulty? — A.  He  didn't  give  me  any  satis- 
faction— whether  it  was  blacklisting  or  what,  but  he  said  he  didn't 
have  no  place  for  me. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  place  for  other  men  besides  yourself? — A.  He 
was  hiring  men  right  along. 

Q.  You  know  that  was  the  fact  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  conditions  as  to  dead  work  in  Fremont  County  ? — 
A.  Well,  in  the  rooms,  if  vou  could  not  find  a  place  for  your  rock,  you 
were  supposed  to  haul  the  rock  away.  They  will  give  you  a  mule, 
and  jrou  and  your  partners  haul  that  rock  to  some  old  gob  room  and 
load  it  and  unload  it.  There  is  other  dead  work,  such  as  carrying 
rails  and  ties.  I  have  went  as  far  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  carry  a 
rail,  and  when  I  made  a  complaint  to  the  bosses,  they  told  me  that 
if  I  didn't  like  it  I  knew  what  1  could  do — I  could  go  to  the  office  and 
get  my  time — and  there  is  another  instance  that  happened  last 
winter,  when  the  men  were  going  out  on  their  way  home — out  the 
air  course — the  trap  doors  were  locked  of  the  air  course — some  of  the 
boys  insisted  on  going  through.  The  pit  boss  was  on  the  inside  and 
he  put  the  catch  on  and  locked  the  door  and  said  that  we  could  not 
get  out,  and  we  thought  to  ourselves  then  we  are  in  a  fine  fix  if  any- 
thing were  to  happen,  there  would  be  a  regular  stampede  and  some 
of  us  would  probably  get  smashed  to  pieces,  and  one  of  the  boys  he 
insisted  on  going  through  and  he  got  through  the  door  some  wav  or 
other,  and  he  went  through.  He  was  discharged,  and  they  done 
that  for  two  or  three  days.  They  wanted  to  keep  us  in  until  half- 
past  three.  It  has  always  been  customary,  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  Rockvale  for  to  come  out  whenever  you  feel  like  it — get  tired. 
That  was  their  objection  on  account  of  the  eight-hour  law. 

Q.  What  was  the  mine  to  which  you  refer? — ^A.  Rockvale. 

Q.  What  year  did  this  occur — last  year,  1913? — ^A.  This  trap  door — 
last  winter  sometime — I  can  not  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  being  paid,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  car? — A. 
No,  sir;  by  the  ton. 

Q.  Consequently,  all  the  time  spent  by  you  in  carrying  out  any 
rails,  and  matters  of  that  sort,  represented  a  distinct  loss  in  your  in- 
come?—A.  It  was  a  loss  of  time — ^it  undoubtedlv  was.  Sometimes 
we  had  to  go  into  old  rooms  and  pull  up  rails,  take  a  spike  bar  with 
us  and  loosen  them  up. 

Q.  What  about  bnisning,  in  Fremont  County  prior  to  the  strike  ? — 
A.  WeU,  I  think  6  feet  off  the  rail  and  in  the  entries  7  feet  off  the  rail — 
they  paid  $2.50  in  the  entries  and  $1.50  in  the  rooms. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  conditions  about  which  you  care  to  tell 
this  committee  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  the  dissatisfaction  about  which  you  have  spoken  general 
among  the  miners  of  Fremont  County  prior  to  the  strike  limited  to  a 
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few  of  you  t — ^A.  Everybody  was  supposed  to  go  and  get  them — I 
suppose — I  always  seen  them  going  after  the  rai£. 

Q.  Were  complaints  general  or  limits  to  a  few  men  ? — A.  Why, 
it  was  general  among  aU  the  men. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  When  did  you  last  work  at  Rockvale  ? — ^A.  I  worked  at  Rock- 
vale  last  winter. 

Q.  During  what  months? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say — I  left  Rock- 
vale  in  May  and  quit  there — I  didn't  do  any  more  work  there  for  about 
two  months — I  was  crippled  up  with  rheumatism — I  had  to  quit. 

Q.  Then  you  commenced  to  work  in  August— you  didn't  work 
much  in  August  ? — A.  I  worked  in  Coal  Creek  in  August. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  make  in  Coal  Creek  during  the  month  of 
August  ? — A.  I  didn't  make  much  during  August ;  somewhere  aroimd 
$38  or  $40. 

Q.  Did  you  work  every  day? — A.  Pretty  steady — I  didn't  woA 
every  day. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  ever  made  down  there  in  that  district  at 
once — what  is  the  most  you  have  ever  made  ? — ^A.  The  most  money 
I  ever  made  was  in  the  Fremont  mine. 

Q.  How  much  ? — ^A.  I  made  $119  one  month. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  hundre<l  dollars  several  months,  Imve  you  not, 
in  the  Fremont  miuo?— A.  Not  very  often. 

Q.  Well,  there  nro  lots  of  men  in  the  Fremont  mine  making  a 
hundred  dollars  ?  A.  Xot  many  —that  is,  of  late  years.  Years  ago — 
a  few  years  ago  -before  they  got  into  the  new  slope— they  used  to 
work  pretty  steady;  they  didn't  handle  many  men  and  then  they 
were  doing  pretty  well.  After  they  got  into  the  new  slope  they  filled 
the  mine  up  with  men,  and  they  couldn't  do  so  well. 

Q.  You  have  I )een  a  miner  in  that  county  for  a  good  many  years? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  with  Henry  John  of  the  coal  miners — he 
worked  as  a  coal  digger  ?-  A.  He  worfced  a  little  bit — two  months  as  a 
coal  digger  when  he  first  came  to  the  country. 

Q.  He  is  an  old  coal  miner  ?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  He  dug  a 
little  coal  in  Rockvale,  and  he  was  not  much  of  a  cr>al  digger — he  got  a 
job  as  fire  boss  shortly  after  he  got  there. 

Q.  Then  he  went  as  pit  boss? — A.  He  was  fire  boss,  I  think,  for  14 
years. 

Q.  He  was  made  pit  boss  i — A.  Pit  boss. 

Q.  And  he  became  superintendent  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  work  under  Dave  Griffiths  in  the  Fremont  mine  i — A 
Yes. 

Q.  He  used  to  be  State  coal-mine  inspector? — A.  Yes. 

O.  You  had  no  complaint  of  Dave  Griffiths  as  superintendent  ? — A. 
Well,  the  same  thing  prevailed  there  then  in  regard  to  rails  and  ties 
and  cap  pieces — you  never  could  get  a  cap  piece  for  your  shot. 

Q.  Under  Griffiths f-  A.  No,  sir;  you  had  to  make  your  own  cap 
piece. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  were  paid  for  brushing  i  A.  Yes;  we  were  paid 
$1.50  a  yard  in  the  room  and  $2.50  in  the  entry. 

Q.  You  have  been  mining  coal  a  good  many  years? — A.  Yes,  sir;. 
I  have  been  in  the  mines  now  for  pretty  close  to  39  years,  altogether, 
in  my  lifetime. 
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Q.  Now,  vou  know  that  there  was  a  law  passed  hero  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  fire  bosses  and  pit  bosses  and  other  officers  in  the  mines,  don't 
you? — A.  A  law  passed  for  it? 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Gilbert's  law  permit  them  to  get  certificatas  ?— A. 
Yee;  oh,  yes. 

Ana  requiring  men  to  have  certificates  ?-  A.  Yes. 
Did  you  take  that  examination  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
^    Do  you  know  whether  anybody  did  or  not? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  man  belonging  to  the  union  in  Fremont  County 
who  took  those  examinations  ? — ^A.  I  know  one  fellow  that  is  study- 
ing there — William  Pinney — I  don't  know  whether  he  took  tne 
examination  or  not. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  man  you  know  of? — A.  There  is  two  or  three 
parties  that  are  studying  for  it. 

Q.  Out  of  all  the  miners — all  the  old  Fremont  County  miners — 
members  of  the  union — ^you  know  only  two  that  took  the  examina- 
tions?— ^A.  There  may  be  several  others  that  are  studying,  but  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  But  they  didn't  take  the  examination  last  fall? — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  didn't  take  it  and  none  of  your  acquaintances  except 
Pinney  took  the  examination,  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— A.  Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  And  you  come  in  here  and  attempt  to  criticise  the  operation  of 
mines  when  you  have  not  taken  the  advantages  which  the  law — Mr. 
Gilbert's  law — Mr.  Gilbert  was  one  of  the  factors  in  making  it? — A. 
I  don't  think — I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  get  an  education — to  study 
much  on  this  mining  law  business.  I  have  got  the  experience — l 
have  had  the  experience  as  well  as  some  of  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  But  you  never  took  it  upon  yourself  to  look  up  whether  or  not 
your  experience  would  count? — A.  Oh,  I  have  stu(hed  a  little  in  my 
own  mind,  sure  I  have. 

John  McQuarrie  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  and  occupation  ? — A.  John  McQuarrie. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?^ — ^A.  I  nave  been  up  until  October  a 
special  agent  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  now  ? — A.  At  present  I  have  been  assist- 
ing Mr.  Hawkins  ami  Mr.  Clark  in  cases. 

Q.  As  representative  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America? — A. 
As  representative  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  prior  to  your  employment  as  special  agent  of 
the  Colorado  &  Southern? — A.  I  was  undersheriff  of  Huei-fano 
County,  Colo. 

Q.  Under  Mr.  Jefferson  Farr  of  that  county  ? — A.  Under  Jefferson 
B.  Farr. 

Q.  How  long  did  vou  occupy  that  position?- -A.  From  April, 
1903,  to  April,  1909. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  facts  which  might  be  charact<*rized  as  causes 
leading  up  to  the  present  stiike,  coming  within  your  own  knowledge, 
while  actmg  as  deputy  sheriff  or  undersheriff  in  that  county? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Please  state  them  to  the  committee.- -A.  One  of  the  facts  is 
the  blacklist  maintained  against  the  men,  and  another  is  there 

Q.  Please  speak  a  little  bit  louder. — A.  One  of  the  facts  is  the 
blackUst  maintauied  against  men  and  another  is  the  discrimination 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  poUtics,  especially  in  Huerfano 
County.  That  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  present  trou- 
ble— causes  leading  up  to  it. 

Q.  Wliy  were  you  let  out  as  special  agent  for  the  C.  &  S.  if  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  IIerhington.  1  am  going  to  tell  this  committee  this  is  a  private 
grievance.  I  don't  beUeve  we  should  go  into  this.  It  is  a  private 
grievance.  It  didn't  lead  up  to  the  strike.  He  was  let  out  a  long 
time  after  the  strike  was  called. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Was  it  a  private  grievance  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  What  statements,  if  anv,  were  made  to  you  as  reasons  for  the 
discontinuance  of  vour  workf 
Mr.  Hekrington.  May  I  ask  the  witness  a  question  ? 
Mr.  Costigan.  I  think  you  may. 

By  Mr.  Herkington  : 

Q.  You  weren't  let  out  until  after  the  strike  was  called  and  was  in 
force  some  time,  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  discharged  on  the  28th  day  of 
October. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  1913^— A.  1913. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  reasons  i 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  think  Jack  and  I  can  fix  this  up.  I  don't  think 
the  committee  ought  to  hear  this. 

A.  I  was  called  into  Denver 

Chairman  Foster.  We  have  taken  into  consideration  a  good  many 
things  since  the  strike  began  by  both  sides. 

The  Witness.  I  was  called  to  Denver  by  a  telegram  from  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  road,  brought  up  at  his  office.  He 
showed  me  a  letter  stating  that  the  merchants  oi  the  city  of  Walsen- 
burg  had  requested  my  removal;  also  that  I  had  been  seen  in  consul- 
tation with  John  McLennan  and  Frank  Hayes,  and  for  that  reason 
I  was  evidently  working  against  the  interests  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.,  and  sliould  be  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  road.  The 
letter  was  signed  by  J.  F.  Welbom.  I  stated  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent just  how  1  came  to  be  in  consultation  with  McLennan  and 
Hayes.  I  was  there  at  the  instigation  of  the  division  superintendent 
to  straighten  up  a  matter,  and  he  told  me  that  that  would  be  all  right, 
I  went  back  to  Trinidad  and  went  to  work,  and  that  was  on  the  19th 
of  October,  and  on  the  28th  the  division  superintendent  told  me  that 
the  (•.  F.  &  I.  was  after  me  and  that  night  there  was  a  man  relieved 
me  and  I  was  paid  off.  On  the  1st  day  of  November  I  received  the 
appointment  ol  assistant  chief  special  agent  of  the  Santa  Fe,  territory 
extending  from  La3  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  to  Newton,  Kans.  On  the  15th 
of  the  month  my  chief  informed  me  that  he  had  been  requested  to 
discharge  me.  The  C.  F.  &  I.  didn't  want  me  in  this  territory.  He 
refused  to  do  it  and  he  transferred  me  from  the  Trinidad  district  to 
the  district  between  La  Junta  and  Newton,  Kans.,  and  on  the  22d  <rf 
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November  I  received  a  message  to  come  into  La  Junta  and  J.  M. 
Kern^  the  general  superintendent,  discharged  me  and  wouldn't  give 
nje  any  reason;  wouldn't  even  see  me  in  the  oHice.  So  that  is  what 
I  know  about  boycotting — blacklisting. 

Q.  While  acting  as  special  agent  for  the  C.  &  S.  did  you  ever  have 
any  request  for  the  taking  of  guards  along  the  road  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q/  State  the  facts  as  to  that  subject. — A.  Mr.  W.  J.  Murray  called 
me  into  his  office  one  day  and  asked  me  what  I  intended  to  do  about 
placing  guards  on  the  big  bridge — the  Sopris  trestle — and  I  told  him 
that  I  didn't  have  anythmg  to  do  with  that;  that  that  was  up  to  my 
chief;  that  it  had  already  been  taken  up  by  the  division  superin- 
t^Dident  and  they  would  attend  to  that  matter;  that  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that,  and  he  also  asked  why  I  allowed  all  these  strikers 
to  Qgngregate  and  gather  around  the  depot  at  Ludlow,  at  Rugby,  and 
at  Wdlsenburg.  f  told  him  that  that  was  a  matter  for  the  civil 
authorities  to  attend  to ;  that  I  wasn't  supposed  to  police  those  depots; 
that  the  depots  were  public  property,  and  they  could  congregate 
there  whenever  they  wished  to. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  strikers  ? — A.  I  never  had 
any  trouble  with  the  strikers  at  all.  Well,  I  did  have  a  little  trouble. 
On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  October — that  afternoon,  I  was  in  Pueblo, 
aBd  Mr.  McGee,  the  chief  clerk,  I  believe,  for  Mr.  Weitzel,  approached 
me  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  send  10  niggers  down  to  Lester  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  see  tnat  they  were  not  molested;  said  the  man  in 
charge  of  them  was  a  new  man  and  didn't  know  how  to  handle  those 
aflPairs.  I  told  him  if  they  were  passengers  on  the  road  I  would  see 
that  they  were  not  molested.  He  said  there  were  two  union  pickets — 
a  nigger  and  a  Slav — ^with  them ;  they  had  already  notified  Walsen- 
burg  that  they  were  going  to  be  taken  off  the  train  there.  When  the 
tTsin  came  into  Walsen  Junction  I  had  the  niggers  up  in  the  nigger 
end  of  the  coach.  I  locked  the  front  door  of  tne  coach  and  told  me 
conductor  to  only  open  one  vestibule.  He  inspected  all  the  tickets 
to  see  that  everyone  getting  on  the  train  hadi  tickets.  There  was 
two  men  got  on  it,  and  they  started  to  go  in  among  the  niggers.  I 
told  them  they  could  occupy  the  body  of  the  coach;  that  there  was 

flenty  of  room.  They  objected  to  it,  and  we  had  an  argument,  and 
finally  told  them  that  'uf  you  want  to  sit  with  the  niggers,  go  in," 
but  I  went  in  and  said,  ''If  you  want  to  talk  to  these  people,  you  can 
talk  to  them,  but  you  can't  make  any  threats  or  mtimidation  or 
anything  of  that  kind."  Sajrs  I,  '*If  you  do  I  will  put  you  off  the 
train."  So  they  rode  to  where  the  niggers  got  off,  and  after  the  nig- 
gers got  off  they  took  the  matter  up  with  the  conductor,  and  said 
that  mey  had  been  insulted,  and  threatened  to  sue  the  company,  and 
we  had  a  kind  of  a  three-cornered  argument  there  and  it  got  pretty 
hot  two  or  three  times.  That  was  the  only  trouble  that  I  had  with 
them  then. 

Q.  Were  any  threats  made  against  you,  or  was  it  just  an  argu- 
ment?— A.  No,  no  threats;  they  threatened  to  get  me — that  is,  get 
me  fired  from  the  railroad  because  I  was  exceeding  my  authority, 
not  being  the  conductor  of  the  train. 

Q.  You  didn't  refer  to  threats  of  physical  violence? — A.  No;  no 
threats  of  physical  violence. 

Q.  Reverting  to  another  phase  of  the  matters  being  inquired  into 
by  the  committee,  while  actmg  as  undersheriff  in  Huerfano  County, 
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did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  visit  election  precincts  on  election 
day? — A.  Yes.  sir;  I  used  to  visit  prettv  near  all  of  them — weU,  not 
all  of  them,  out  precincts  in  Walsenourg  and  precincts  close  to 
Walsenbiirg. 

Q.^  Do  you  remember  any  particular  incident  connected  with 
elections  tnere  tending  to  show  political  control  by  the  large  coal 
companies  of  that  section  of  the  State?— A.  Well,  yes;  they  were  all 
practically  controlled — the  superintendents  and  the  bosses. 

Q.  Were  the  superintendents  and  bosses  active  at  election  times  ? — 
A.  Always  active — always  active  as  workers.  At  the  election  of 
1908 — at  the  time  that  Kenehan  run  for  State  treasurer — on  the  morn- 
ing of  election  the  sheriff  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  wanted  me 
to  go  to  Maitland  precinct;  he  said  that  Kenehan  was  over  tiieare 
snooping  around;  had  already  been  at  the  Toltec  precinct,  an#  for 
me  to  go  over  there  and  take  the  old  son  of  a  gun  and  throw  him  out. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  That  is  in  Huerfano  County  ? — A.  In  Huerfano  Ck)unty. 

Q.  For  what  office  was  Kenehan  running  ? — A.  He  was  running  for 
State  treasurer,  and  ho  told  me  to  go  with  the  county  attorney.  We 
got  in  a  machine  and  started  over  there.  While  on  the  way  over 
the  county  attorney  and  I  got  to  talking  it  over,  and  I  told  the 
county  attorney  that,  he  being  a  candidate  for  State  office,  we  had 
better  go  slow  and  he  SCTeed  with  me,  so  when  we  got  over  there  we 
found  Mr.  Kenehan  in  the  polling  place.  I  went  in  and  told  him  who 
I  was,  and  told  him  I  would  like  to  see  him  outside,  and  he  came  out- 
side. I  introduced  him  to  the  county  attorney  and  he  wanted  to  know 
what  we  had  come  over  for.  I  told  him  I  had  orders  from  the  sheriff 
to  prevent  him  from  going  into  an^of  these  polling  places,  and  he  took 
it  good-naturedly,  called  up  his  driver  and  dismissed  the  rig,  and  said 
he  guessed  he  would  ride  with  us  fellows — got  in  the  machine  and 
oame  back  to  Walsenburg. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

(^.  Didn't  he  have  a  right  under  the  CVJorado  law  to  be  in  the 
votmg  precinct  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tnat  is  the  right  of  candidates?   -A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  Did  he  see  Jeff  when  he  come  back? — A.  He  saw  Jeff  when  he 
come  back  and  Jeff  put  the  machine  at  his  disposal  and  telephoned  the 
precincts  he  wa.s  coming  and  sent  him  around  to  the  dinerent  pre- 
cincts. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Jeff  Farr  an  active  political  force  during  the  year  you 
lived  in  Huerfano  County  ? — A.  Jeff  has  been  an  active  political  force 
ever  since  he  received  the  appointment  when  his  brother  was  killed. 

Q.  Dill  you  ever  see  him  in  conference  with  the  representatives  of 
the  leading  coal  companies  in  that  section  of  Colorado  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  have. 

Q.  Did  ho  ever  speak  of  his  relations  with  those  coal  companies  ? — 
A.  Ho  makes  a  brag — ho  don't  deny  the  fact  that  he  is  a  (VJorado 
fuel  &  Iron  Co.  man — that  anj^thin^  they  want  he  will  do. 
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Q.  He  has  made  that  statement,  has  he,  in  your  presence  ? — A.  He 
has  made  that  statement  hundreds  of  times  in  my  presence  and  always 
impressed  on  me  the  necessity  of  standing  in  and  being  a  Coloraao 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  man. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  And  you  served  under  him  seven  years  ? — A.  I  served  under  liim 
seven  years;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  serve  on  a  jury  down  there  while  you 
were  deputy  sheriflF  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Having  served  under  him  seven  years,  what  do  you  say  of  him 
as  a  man  and  as  a  sheriff  ? — A.  Well,  Jeff  is  n(»  sheriff. 
Q.  How  ? — A.  Jeff  is  no  sheriff. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

S.  That  is  not  his  forte? — A.  Not  his  forte.     He  is  a  good  wire- 
or. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  He  knows  how  to  select  a  good  deputy,  doesn't  he? — A.  He 
says  he  can  hire  sons  of  b s  to  do  that  work;  that  he  won't  do  it. 

O.  Well,  he  was  good  to  you,  wasn't  he? — A.  He  was  good  to  me 
in  this  way 

Q.  Gave  you  a  job  seven  years  ? — A.  He  gave  me  a  job  there  and  I 
haa  a  repiitation  of  being  a  pretty  good  officer  previous  to  that.  I 
have  had  a  commission  in  Las  Animas  County  ever  since  1888,  and 
he  gave  me  a  job  because  he  wanted  a  man,  and  at  that  time  I  needed 
a  job  awfully  Dad.  I  was  undersheriff,  jailer,  and  kept  the  books  for 
him,  and  he  promised  that  later  on  I  might  have  the  sheriff's  office, 
but  I  found  out  that  he  wasn't  going  to  stick  up  to  the  promise,  so  I 
quit.     He  said  that  he  didn't  have  confidence  in  me.     There  was  a 

freat  many  things  that  he  put  up  to  me  that  I  wouldn't  do.  I  never 
one  anytning  there  that  I  was  ashamed  of.  I  regret  very  much  that 
I  stayed  with  nim  the  length  of  time  I  did,  being  the  class  of  man  that 
he  is.  Everything  that  I  done  there  was  straignt.  I  never  went  out 
and  beat  people  over  the  head  as  some  of  his  men  have,  as,  for  instance^ 
there  is  a  case  of  this  man  Lawson.  Jeff  Fan-  came  to  me  and  asked 
me,  says 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  You  refer  to  John  R.  Lawson  hero? — ^A.  John  R.  Lawson.  In 
1906  Farr  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  '*get"  Lawson  in  some  way. 
I  told  him  no,  I  didn't  want  to  do  any  of  that  kind  of  work.  Says  I, 
"If  you  have  a  warrant  for  Lawson,  give  it  to  me  and  I  will  get  nim,. 
but  1  don't  want  to  do  no  crooked  work,  Jeff."  The  next  day  I  went 
out  to  serve  the  summonses — it  was  just  before  the  fall  term  of  the 
district  court 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  What  year? — ^A.  1906 — serving  the  summonses,  and  when  I 
returned  the  next  night  Lawson  was  in  the  coimty  Jail.  Well,  I 
went  over  to  the  office  and  met  Jeff  and  Severio  Martinez — Severio 
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Martinez  was  the  night  mai-shal  of  Walsenburg.  I  asked  what  Law- 
son  was  downstairs  there  for — had  seen  the  mittimus  on  the  desk — 
the  mittimus  was  on  the  desk  for  me  to  enter  up  in  the  sheriff's  oflSce. 

They  began  to  laugh,  and  told  me  how  Lawson  came  in  there 

Q.  Who  told  you? — ^A.  Jeff  and  Severio  Martinez.  They  said 
that  they  had  '^framed  up''  on  him.  They  had  caught  him  on  the 
upper  end  of  Main  Street  as  he  was  going  out  of  town  that  night,  and 
stuck  a  gun  in  his  pocket,  and  arrested  him  for  carrying  concealed 
weapons.  The  gun  was  an  old  gun  that  had  laid  around  the  sheriff's 
oflBce  for  a  long  while.  He  had  already  been  sentenced  to  30  days  in 
the  county  jail,  and  $50  fine.  I  never  done  any  of  that  kind  of  work 
for  him. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  How  long  after  that  did  you  remain  with  him? — A.  I  re- 
mained in  all  two  years. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Lawson  in  jail  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
seen  him. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  kept  in  jail  after  this  '*frame-up"? — ^A.  To 
the  best  of  my  recollection  for  six  or  seven  days.  I  coulu  tell  if  I  hed 
the  jail  record. 

Q.  Was  he  comfortably  housed? — ^A.  WeU,  he  occupied  a  cell — 
cell  No.  1 — with  Ed.  Mcdlure — a  fellow  by  the  name  of  McClure.  I 
don't  know  exactly  the  condition  of  the  cell.  It  was  an  iron  cell  in 
the  cage.     There  was  one  bunk  in  there,  I  know  that. 

Q.  Was  he  warmly  covered  and  well  fed  ? — A.  Well,  at  that  time 
we  didn't  have  much  covering  in  the  jail.  We  had  an  order  in  for 
new  bunks,  and  cover.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Lawson — some 
prisoners  had  plenty  of  cover — I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Lawson 
nad  it  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Were  the  colls  kept  in  a  clean  or  filthy  condition  ?^ — ^A.  The  jail 
is  very  insanitary — always  has  been;  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  in  a 
sanitary  condition. 

Q.  You  said  he  was  arrested  and  held  without  warrant? — ^A.  He 
was  arrested  by  the  city  officers  and  tried  before  the  justice  of  the 
peace  and  turned  over  to  the  county  authorities. 

Q.  He  later  appealed  his  case,  aid  ho  not? — A.  Ho  appealed  his 
case  and  was  released  upon  appeal  bond. 

Mr.  Austin.  Who  dia  the  sheriff  send  out  to  make  the  arrest? 

The  Witness.  Severio  Martinez,  the  night  marshal,  and  Juan 
Medina. 

Mr.  Austin.  They  were  city  officials  and  not  county? 

The  Witness.  They  were  city  officials. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  other  unwarranted  arrests  of  that  character 
in  Huerfano  County  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Before  you  go  into  that,  Governor,  let  me  ask  what 
connection,  if  any,  did  Farr  have  to  this  arrest  of  Lawson  ?  I  didn't 
quite  got  that.     You  say  the  city  authorities  arrested  him  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  Farr  dominates  and  appoints  and  controls  the 
city  election  also,  and  when  I  refused  to  do  this  work  he  got  Martinez 
to  do  it,  so  as  to  get  Lawson  into  the  coimty  jail. 
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Mr.  Sutherland.  Were  those  people  also  deputy  sheriffs  ? 

The  Witness.  They  are  both  deputy  sheriffs. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  In  addition  to  holding  city  offices 

The  Witness.  In  addition  to  holding  city  offices  they  were  both 
deputy  sheriffs. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  In  that  way  he  had  control  of  them  directly  ? 

The  Witness.  He  has  control  of  them  and  appoints 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Aside  from  his  political  innuence  over  the  city 
officers. 

The  Witness.  He  has  entire  control  over  the  city  affairs  as  well  as 
the  county  affairs. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  often  do  they  elect  sheriffs  ? 

The  Witness.  Every  two  years  since  1904 — well,  they,  have  every 
two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  instance  of  men  being  arrested  by  the 
sheriff  through  peace  authorities  in  Huerfano  Coimty  and  held  until 
they  agreed  to  vote  a  certain  political  ticket?—  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  has 
been  instances  of  that  kind,  where  men  have  been  arrested  and  put 
in  jail  and  held  until  their  relatives  agreed  to  ''come  through"  and 
stay  with  the  gang.  Anesita  Martine,  who  lives  up  Turkey  Creek, 
was  arrested.  That  is  one  instance  that  I  know  of,  but  there  has  been 
other  instances  that  I  can-not  give  the  names  of  unless  I  could  have 
the  jail  record.     If  I  had  the  jail  record,  I  could  give  the  names. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  instances  of  men  being  arrested  for 
alleged  offenses,  such  as  cattle  stealing,  the  men  being  subsequently 
permitted  to  go  free  on  the  promise  that  they  would  vote  a  certain 
political  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  instances  of  that. 
Which  came  to  your  personal  knowledge? — A.  Yes. 
Is  that  true? — A.  Yes. 
'.  Austin.  That  happened  while  you  were  undersheriff  i 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  Were  you  a  party  to  that  machine  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  a  party  to  it.  I  was  not  a  party 
to  any  of  these  '* frame-ups."  I  was  never  on  the  inside  of  these 
deals,  for  the  simple  reason,  as  I  stated  before,  Farr  said  that  he  didn't 
have  confidence  in  me.  The  reason  I  stayed  there  the  length  of  time 
I  (lid.  was  a  bunch  of  my  friends  up  in  the  north  end  of  the  county  used 
to  tell  Jeff,  ''Well,  if  you  will  keep  Jack  there,  we  will  vote  for  you" ; 
he  always  runs  ahead  of  his  ticket,  through  these  friends  of  mine  that 
wanted  me  to  stay  there,  hoping  that  sometime  or  other  they  might 
be  able  to  get  me  in. 
'Mr.  Austin. 'You  are  the  next  superior  officer  to  the  sheriff? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Jeff  was  a  Texas  Democrat,  wasn't  he  ? 

The  Witness.  Jeff  was  a  Texas  Democrat;  yes,  sir.  When  he  ran 
for  sheriff  the  first  time  his  father  was  there  from  Texas — this  is 
aside — the  old  gentleman  found  out  he  was  running  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  he  was  going  to  whip  him,  and  the  other  boys  had  to  get 
the  old  man  out  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  don't  blame  him. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  say  he  succeeded  his  brother  some  way? 

The  Witness.  His  brother  Ed  was  elected  sheriff,  and  in  1898 
there  was  a  train  robbery  on  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  at  Fols(>m, 
N.  Mex.,  between  Folsom  and  Dedman,  and  Reno — W.  II.  Reno,  that 
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is  now  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  at  that  time  was  chief 
special  agent  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern.  Reno  got  Ed  Farr  and 
myself  and  others  to  trail  those  train  robbers  on  account  of  our 
famiUarity  with  the  country.  Ed  Farr  was  in  charge  of  one  posse 
and  I  was  v\ith  another.  The  posse  that  Ed  was  with  encountered 
the  train  robbers  and  Ed  was  killed  along  with  three  others.  Then 
Jeff  was  appointed  to  fill  his  brother's  place. 

Mr.  Austin.  He  has  carried  that  county  as  sheriff  by  a  lai^ 
majority? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  he  has. 

Mr  Austin.  Why  would  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  compromise 
with  a  man  in  jail  in  order  to  get  the  votes  ?  Did  he  really  ne^  those 
votes  ? 

The  Witness.  There  is  in  that  county  possibly,  previous  to  last 

J  ear,  about  700  Democratic  votes.  There  are  Mexicans  there  that 
e  has  never  been  able  to  turn;  that  is  why  he  would  get  hold  of  one 
of  these  Mexicans — these  Mexican  people,  the  families  all  stay  one 
with  the  other,  and  if  he  takes  the  leader  of  one  of  these  factions 
and  gets  him  in,  then  he  can  bring  the  balance  to  come  in  and  vote  with 
him  lor  relief  of  this  other  one  tnat  he  has  got  hold  of. 

Mr.  Austin.  Ho  really  didn't  need  votes  in  order  to  carry  the 
county  ? 

The  Witness.  He  didn't  need  their  votes.  It  had  always  been  his 
object  and  his  aim  to  carry  the  county  as  high  as  possible.  He  has 
made  a  brag  of  his  2,200  majority,  and  the  Kepublican  Party — the 

fang  has  always  figured  that  they  could  count  on  2,200  majority  from 
[uerfano  County  that  Jeff  would  bring  in. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  has  taken  some  pride,  then,  in  his  connection 
with  the  State  machine,  as  well  as 

The  Witness  (interrupting).  He  takes  a  great  deal  of  pride,  as  any 
politician  here  in  Denver  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Austin.  Were  those  Democratic  Texas  methods  that  he 
brought  into  this  State? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  think  they  were  Republican 
methods  that  he  imbibed  after  he  got  into  this  thmg. 

Chairman  Foster.  He  was  not  an  officeholder  in  Texas? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Austin.  In  order  to  get  this  political  rascality,  he  joined  the 
Republican  Party;  that  is  your  opinion? 

The  Witness.  That  is  what  he  done. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Mr.  McQuarrie,  is  there  any  difference  between  the  Republican 
machine  in  Huerfano  County  and  the  Democratic  machine  in  Las 
Animas  County  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  public? — ^A.  The 
Democratic  machine  in  Las  Animas  County  ? 

Q.  Las  Animas  County. — ^A.  The  Democratic  machine  as  it  used 
to  be,  there  is  no  machme  in  Las  Animas  County — no  Democratic 
machine;  as  it  used  to  be,  it  was  about  as  rank  as  the  Republican 
machine  in  Huerfano. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  your  opinion,  is  it  not,  that  you  have  a 
nonpartisan  or  bipartisan  control  of  governmental  agencies  by  ''big 
business''  in  each  of  these  counties,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Tnere  always  has 
been. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  political  machines — similar  political  machines  in 
the  State? — ^A.  I  believe  they  have  got  one  up  here  in  Denver,  or 
did  have. 

Q.  What  is  the  politics  of  that  machine?-  A.  Well,  it  has  been 
Democratic. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  methods  by  which  coroner's  and  other 
juries  have  been  selected  in  Huerfano  County?— A.  Yes;  I  am. 

S.  Were  you  surj)rised  the  other  day  to  hear  the  testimony  in  the 
case  to  find  that  a  number  of  deputy  sheriffs  were  juroi*s  ?—  A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Has  that  been  a  characteristic  circumstance  in  Huerfano  Countv' 
or  otherwise  ?—  A.  I  have  never  known  of  so  many  deputy  sherins 
to  be  on  a  jury  at  once. 

Q.  But  you  have  known  of  othe^  deputy  sheriffs  ? — A.  Speaking  of 
the  methods  of  drawing  coroner's  juries,  I  was  always  instructed, 
when  being  called  to  a  mine  to  investigate  an  accident,  to  take  the 
coroner,  proceed  to  the  mine,  go  to  the  superintendent  and  find  out 
who  he  wanted  on  the  jury.  That  is  the  method  that  is  em])loyed 
in  selecting  a  jury  at  any  of  the  minas  in  Huerfano  County. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  I  thought  you  told  us  that  you  would  not  do  any  of  that  kind  of 
work — that  Jeff  never  could  get  you  to  do  it  ? — A.  I  mean  these  illegal 
arrests.  But  I  selected  the  coroner's  juries  always,  and  got  them  from 
the  superintendent,  who  would  have  the  men,  as  a  rule,  lined  up  there. 

Q.  Was  that  fair?-  A.  Well,  no;  I  would  rather  have  selected 

Q.  What  did  you  do  it  for?-  A.  Instructions  from  the  boss. 

Q.  I  thought  you  told  us  he  never  could  get  you  to  do  anything  of 
that  khid?-  A.  I  mean  these  illegal  arrests. 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  talldng  about  coroner's  juries. — A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  not  a  square  deal,  was  it?-  A.  I  never  considered 
it  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  it  for?—  A.  Well,  it  was  right  from  the  boss, 
and  the  methods  that  had  been  pursued. 

Q.  Some  of  these  crooked  things  you  would  do  and  some  you  would 
not  do  ? — ^A.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  I  did  do  that  was  anywheres 
wrong — that  I  can  figure  out  as  wrong. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  I  find  in  the  coroner's  records  in  Trinidad  232  violent  deaths 
between  the  1st  day  of  January,  1910,  and  the  1st  day  of  March,  1913. 
Of  these  cases,  recorded  by  the  coroner,  I  found  that  the  names  of  the 
jurors  were  given  in  30  cases  out  of  the  232;  I  found  that  a  man  bv 
the  name  of  J.  C.  Baldwin  was  foreman  of  the  jurj' — the  coroner^s 
jury — in  24  of  the  30  cases  on  which  apparently  a  coroner's  inquest 
was  held.  Will  you  tell  me  who  J.  C.  Baldwin  is  ? — A.  J.  C.  Baldwin 
has  lived  in  Trinidad— I  have  lived  there  over  36  years- -36  years 
ago — and  Baldwin  has  been  there  about  23.  He  is  a  gambler  and  a 
bartender. 

Q.  What  poUtical  position,  if  any,  does  he  hold  ? — ^A.  For  the  last 
five  or  six  years  he  has  acted  as  secretary  for  the  Republican  county 
central  coimnittee.  He  is  a  kind  of  a  pensioner — he  draws  a  pension, 
and  in  addition  to  that  he  is  Dan  Taylor's  right-hand  man  in  the  first 
ward  and  foreman  of  the  coroner's  juries. 
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Q.  The  secretary  of  the  Republican  central  committee? — A.  Yes. 
W.  W.  Jones  is  another  one. 

Q.  He  acted  on  practically  all  of  these  juries  as  I  remember  it. — 
A.  There  is  another  man  b}*  the  name  of  Evans  who  is  on  a  great 
many  of  the  coroner's  juries  ? 

Q.  Yes;  I  didn't  look  him  up  when  I  went  down  there — that  is  as 
far  as  1  wanted  to  ^o. 

Bv  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  these  deputy  sheriffs  that  were  appointed  were 
all  residents  of  tlie  Stat^  of  C\>lorado?^ — ^A.  In  this  last  trouble? 

Q.  Well,  any  of  the  trouble,  now  or  in  past  years  ? — A.  In  this  last 
trouble  there  was  24  deputy  sheriffs  brought  up  from  Texas,  all  resi- 
dents of  another  State  out  Colorado,  and  appointed  deputy  sheriffs 
the  next  morning  after  they  arrived  in  Las  ^uinnas  County.  Later — 
two  days  after — there  were  42  brought  in  in  one  bunch.  These  men 
were  gotten  by  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Webster;  he  used  to  be  on 
the  ^xtra  list  as  a  ranger  at  El  Paso,  a  man  that  was  bom  and  raised 
here  in  Denver,  and  wliom  I  knew  very  well. 
'     Q.  When  were  they  brought  into  the  State  ? — A.  September. 

Q.  Who  brought  them  ? — ^A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Webster. 

Q.  Who  was  Webster?— A.  C.  A.  Webster,  from  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion  or  direction — some  one  in  Colorado  ? — ^A. 
They  went  into  the  employ  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Victor- 
American  Fuel  Co.,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  at  different 
camps — they  were  placed  at  different  camps. 

Q.  They  were  distributed  to  the  camps  ? — ^A.  Y^'es. 

Q.  And  they  were  not  residents  of  the  State  of  Colorado? — ^A. 
They  were  not  residents.  Again,  I  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Harper 
that  Mr.  Massingale  just  testified  here  to-night  was  in  the  militia, 
lie  is  a  ranch  owner  and  Uvcs  at  Roy,  N.  Mex.;  his  family  lives 
there  and  he  is  a  ranchman  there.  This  man  Arthur  Swartzel  and 
Pete  Swartzel,  and  Joe  Kinsey,  none  of  those  men  are  residents  of 
the  State  of  Colorado.     They  are  all  residents  of  New  Mexico. 

Q.  Did  they  come  into  the  State  armed? — ^A.  No,  sir,  they  were 
not  armed — now  I  can  not  answer  that— they  may  have  had  six- 
shoo  tei*s  on  for  all  I  know;  but  in  the  case  of  these  24  they  were 
armed  somewhere  up  in  town  and  brought  down  to  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  train  No.  9  at  1.30  in  the  afternoon  bv  Sheriff  Grisham. 
lie  asked  me  if  I  was  going  out  on  that  train,  and  I  told  him  I  was. 
lie  asked  me  if  I  would  take  this  bunch  and  deliver  them  at  Franklin — 
that  is  a  sort  of  a  section  house  on  this  side  of  Ludlow.  He  said  he 
could  not  go  out  with  them,  and  being  as  I  was  going  he  asked  if  I 
would  do  tliat.  He  asked  if  I  could  arrange  to  have  the  train  stop 
and  I  said  I  could,  and  I  seen  the  conductor  and  engineer  and  arranged 
to  have  them  stop  so  they  could  unload  their  baggage  and  get  off  at 
the  section  house.  I  talked  with  four  of  them  and  they  showed  me 
their  deputy  sheriff's  commissions,  so  I  know  that  they  were  ap- 
pomtcd  deputy  sheriffs  that  morning  after  they  got  into  Trinidad. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  with  the  post  office  at  Walsen- 
burg  or  any  of  those  minin^camps,  in  reference  to  the  interference 
with  the  mails — the  post-office  business  in  any  way? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
1  never  did. 
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By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  complaint  that  was  filed  with  Con- 
gress a  year  or  two  ago  on  that  subject  ? — ^A.  I  have  heard — ^filed  with 
Congress  a  year  or  two  ago  ? 

O.  I  think  that  some  investigating  committee  made  inquiries. — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  with  those  complaints  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  heard  many  complaints  as  to  lost  mail?  -A.  Oh, 

?'es;  I  have  heard  many  complaints  as  to  lost  mail,  but  I  am  not 
amiUar  with  the  investigation  that  was  carried  on. 

Q.  All  you  know  on  that  subject  is  hearsay  ?— A.  That's  all. 

Q,  Are  you  positive  as  to  whether  Mr.  Lawso^n  was  unconsti- 
tutionally arrested  and  detained,  as  you  said,  in  1906  or  1907 — do 
you  know  what  year  that  happened  in  ? 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  I  don't  think  we  can  permit  a  man  like  this  to 
swear  to  constitutional  law.  We  had  a  mine  clerk  swear  to  the 
republican  form  of  government  in  Trinidad.  K  we  could  settle  con- 
stitutional questions  by  the  swearing  of  mine  clerks,  it  would  be  easy. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

O.  I  will  leave  the  word  ** constitutional"  out  if  it  is  embarrassing 
to  Mr.  Herrington.  The  fact  having  been  stated,  we  will  let  thai 
stand.  Do  you  know  whether  that  incident  occurred  in  1906  or 
1907  ?  -A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  in  Septwnber,  1906 — 
it  may  have  been  1907. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Lawson's  alleged  offense  was  ?  —A. 
Carrying  concealed  weapons  was  the  charge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  real  reason  for  his  arrest  was —  was  that 
stated  in  a  conversation  with  Sheriff  Farrf— A.  Well,  he  was  an 
organizer. 

Q.  For  what  ? — ^A.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  he 
had  been  trailed  around  and  watched.  You  see,  Reno  always  sends 
out  a  description 

Mr.  Austin.  Just  state  who  Reno  is  so  the  record  will  show. — A. 
W.  H.  Reno,  the  chief  detective  or  special  agent  for  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  used  to  furnish  a  description  of  all  organizers  that 
came  into  the  district  or  was  suspected  or  being  an  organizer,  and  ia 
that  way  Sheriff  Farr  would  always  have  his  men  look  out  for  them 
and  run  them  out  of  the  county  and  make  things  disagreeable  for 
them  the  moment  they  would  spot  them. 

Q.  Was  that  the  fact  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lawson  ?  -A.  That  was  the 
fact  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lawson. 

Q.  He  was  followed  for  a  long  time?— A.  He  and  any  other 
organizer  that  ever  came  mto  the  district.  Gamier  was  followed - 
he  was  there  about  the  time  that  Lawson  was— he  was  followed  also. 

Q.  Did  they  succeed  in  running  Lawson  out  of  these  camps  by 
these  methods? — A.  No;  they  di&'t  succeed  in  running  him  out^ — 
he  came  back  again. 

Q.  Did  the  Umted  Mine  Workers  of  America  or  similar  organization 
of  labor  have  many  friends  at  that  time  in  Huerfano  County  ?  -  A- 
Well,  I  don't  know  what  their  number  was.  I  don't  know  how  many 
there  were.  I  know  that  they  were  in  there  organizing;  it  was  after 
the  1904  strike,  and  I  know  there  was  a  great  many  that  I  knew  as 
union  men,  and  there  probably  were  a  great  many  that  I  did  not 
know  that  were  union  men. 
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Q.  Would  whatever  friendship  existed  manifest  itself  publicly 
A.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Well,  if  a  man  was  known  to  bo  a  union  man, 
lie  could  not  get  a  job. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  relating  to  the  political  conditions  or 
social  or  industrial  conditions  as  you  Knew  them  in  Huerfano  County 
that  you  would  care  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  committee? — 
A.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  but  what  has  been  brought  up. 

By  Mr.  Hebrinoton  : 

Q.  You  said  that  Jeff  Parr  dominated  the  politics  of  the  city  of 
Walsenburg? — A.  Yes;    he  does,  Mr.  Herrington. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  the  camps  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
and  the  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.  or  any  other  camps  within  the 
city  limits  of  Walsenburg? — A.  Any  of  the  camps  within  the  city 
limits  of  Walsenburg  ? 

(^.  Yes. — A.  No;  there  is  not  any  of  the  camps  within  the  city 
limits  of  Walsenburg. 

Q.  There  are  very  few  voters  who  live  in  Walsenburg  that  work  in 
any  of  the  camps  ? — A.  There  is  quite  a  lot  live  in  Walsenburg  that 
work  at  the  mmes.  There  is  the  McNally,  Robinson,  Walsen,  and 
Cameron  mines — those  fellows  Uve  in  Walsenburg,  and  the  Toltec 
mine,  they  live  in  Walsenburg.  That  brings  up  another  thing.  In 
1904 — the  election  of  1904^  theShumway  mme  had  just  been  opened, 
and  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wilds,  the  superintendent  there, 
from  the  northern  field,  and  WiMs  was  a  Democrat  and  all  his  friends 
were  Democrats.  Well,  Farr  had  the  precinct  lines  of  that  precinct — 
it  was  precinct  No.  3 — Maitland — they  were  voting  in  precmct  No.  3. 
He  haa  the  precinct  Unes  of  that  precmct  changed  so  that  it  included 
the  Shumway  mine  and  placed  them  where  they  had  to  go  26  miles  to 
vote,  26  miles  away  from  their  mine.  He  also  had  the  precinct  lines 
changed  in  Toltec,  making  the  mine 

Mr,  Herrington.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Chairman  Foster.  Let  him  tell  it. 

A.  (Continued.)  In  1903  Fruth  &  Ambrey,  operating  the  Toltec 
nunc,  in  that  mine  had  a  bunch  of  Democrats — a  bunch  of  dynamiters, 
as  Jeff  called  them — and  the  Toltec  mine — the  precinct  was  changed 
to  make  that  in  precinct  16  of  the  city  of  Walsenburg,  so  they  would 
have  2i  miles  to  come. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Have  you  said  all  you  wanted  to  say  now  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  cx)uld  talk  all  night,  Fred. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  I  don't  care  to  talk  if  you  don't  care  to  hear  any 
more. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  ask  you  any  more  questions,  if  the  committee 
can  not  stop  you — have  you  said  all  you  care  to  now  ?  —A.  If  you  are 
satisfied,  I  am,  Fred. 

Q.  I  am.     I  won't  ask  you  any  more  questions. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Some  one  has  suggested  that  Mr.  Farr  has  been  personally 
interested  largely  in  the  saloons  of  Walsenburg,  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that  fact  ?— A.  Farr  is  a  partner  m  the  Spanish  Peaks 
Mercantile  Co.,  which  is  a  wholesale  liquor  company.  Farr.  Gardner, 
W.  H.  Reno'  and  Unfug,  and  in  that  way,  being  sheriff  of  the  county 
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and  controlling  the  board  of  county  commissioners;  he  is  interested 
in  the  saloons.  He  is  a  partner  with  Frank  Morrow  in  the  saloons 
at  Rouse  and  at  Midway.     These  are  retail  establishments. 

Q.  Frank  Morrow,  who  brought  the  Italian  witness,  or  one  of 
them  into  the  room  the  other  nignt  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Gove  : 

Q.  The  witness  denied  that  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  thought  the  Italian  woman  said  that  he  brought 
her  from  the  room. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  My  understanding  was  that  he  brought  the  first 
witness  into  the  room.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Madison  whom  the  Italian 
woman  testified  to. 

Q.  Mr.  Morrow  was  there  the  other  night  and  acted  as  interpreter 
for  awhile,  didn't  he,  imtil  the  committee  relieved  him? — A.  1  was 
not  in  the  court  room. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  aflSliations  in  a  business  way  that 
Mr.  Farr  has  in  Huerfano  County,  in  a  general  way,  Mr.  McQuarrie  ?— 
A.  Well,  he  is  interested  in  the  Walsenburg  Investment  Co. 

Q.  What  is  that,  6l  real  estate  company  ? — A.  A  real  estate  concern. 

Q.  Dealing  in  loans? — A.  Dealing  in  loans — real  estate,  buildings 
and  so  forth.  There  was  some  buildings  that  they  rented  for  im- 
moral purposes.     That  is  the  only  other  connection  that  I  know  of. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  took  an  adjournment  until  9  o'clock 
Saturday  morning,  March  7,  1914.) 


Denver,  Colo.,  Saturday,  March  7, 1914- — 9.S0  a,  m. 

Parties  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present,  as  noted  on  last  preceding  day. 

Horace  W.  Havens,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on 
oath  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  Horace  W.  Havens. 

Q.  You  are  an  old-time  resident  of  Colorado  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  the  present  time  are  connected  with  the  State  Land 
Board  of  Colorado  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  connection  with  that  land  oflGice  have  you 
been  advised  of  the  dealings  with  the  State  of  Colorado  with  certain 
of  its  coal  lands  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  information  as  to  the  transfer  of 
certain  State  coal  lands  in  the  counties  of  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano 
to  coal  companies  ? — A.  I  can,  from  the  records  of  the  oflBce. 

Q.  Naming  the  companies  which  hold  certain  of  those  lands,  and 
the  prices  which  those  companies  have  paid  for  purchase  or  lease? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  by  referring  to  the  records  of  the  office. 

Q.  Will  you  refer  to  your  records  and  g^ve  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  May  I  ask  how  this  testimony  comes  in  under  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  feel  that  it  affects  the  monopoly  phase  of  the 
inquiry  of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Austin.  Did  you  see  the  figures  submitted  here  last  night  from 
the  coal  companies  that  they  got  out  51  per  cent  of  the  coal  produced 
in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  The  rest  is  argument,  but  I  assume  that  this  may 
have  a  connection  which  will  interest  the  committee. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  it  tend  to  show  an  a^eemdnt  or  a  combination 
entered  into  by  companies  to  control  production. 

Mr.  CosTiQAN.  That  is  our  theory. 

Mr.  Austin.  Are  you  going  to  give  us  any  proof  on  that  theory ! 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  offer  proof  on  it  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  rather  think  so,  Mr.  Byrnes.  I  should  like  to 
have 

Mr.  Austin.  I  make  this  inquiry  for  this  purpose:  We  are  going  to 
finish  this  investigation  to-night,  and  if  you  have  testimony  oearing 
on  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  resolution  I  wouldn't  waste  time 
on  this. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  will  take  your  [Mr.  Costigan's]  statement  that  you 
can  connect  it  up  with  an  agreement  or  combination  entered  into  to 
control  production  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  think  that  this  enters  into  the  causes  producing 
the  strike.  The  witness  will  probably  take  not  over  10  minutes,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Please  rive  such  information  to  the  committee  as  you  may  give 
quickly,  Mr.  Havens. — A.  As  to  the  transfer  of  coal  lands? 

Mr.  Herrington.  This  comes  pretty  late. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  far  back  does  that  transaction  go  ? 

The  Witness.  29th  day  of  December,  1902. 

Mr.  Austin.  1902.  Have  the  State  oflScials  here  been  disposing  of 
their  land — coal  land — by  lease,  with  a  view  of  creating  a  combma- 
tion  here,  and  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  business  against  their  own 
people  ? 

The  Witness.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Please  proceed,  Mr.  Havens,  witn  information  as  to  land  in  Las 
Animas  County. — A.  The  only  section  that  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  is  a  transfer  of  section  16-33  south,  range  66  west — that 
section  was  transferred  by  patent  on  the  29th  of  December,  1902. 

Mr.  Herrington.  Is  that  the  tract  up  there  northwest 

The  Witness  (interrupting).  Northwest  of  Primero. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  transferred,  and  what  prices  were  paid  I — ^A* 
It  was  transferred  in  four  patents;  the  one  on  the  southeast  quarter 
being  to  Ephifanio  Abeyta,  of  Las  Animas — county  of  Las  Animas 
on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  16,  33  south,  66  west. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  many  acres,  and  what  was  the  consideration? 

The  Witness.  The  acreage  was  a  quarter  section,  160  acres,  and 
tlie  consideration  was  $800. 

Mr.  Austin.  In  1902  ? 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  convince  me  that  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  give  Colorado  any  more  coal  lands. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  think  this  whole  situation  has  a  bearing  on  the 
conservation  poUcy  of  the  Federal  Government.  Of  course,  that  is 
a  matter  apart 
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The  Witness.  Transfer  was  also  made  on  the  southwest  quarter 
to  Vincento  Basquez,  of  Las  Animas  County,  on  the  southwest 
quarter,  bemg  160  acres;  the  consideration,  $800. 

Mr.  Austin.  Coal  land  ? 

The  Witness.  Supposed  to  be  coal  land. 

Mr.  Costigan.  It  is  regarded  by  the  State  as  coal  land? 

The  Witness.  Regarded  by  the  department  as  being  coal  land. 

Mr.  Austin.  Have  they  made  any  oorings  or  any  shafts  ? 

The  Witness.  We  have  no  record  of  any  drillings — anydrill  holes 
upon  this  section — in  our  office. 

Q.  How  does  the  State  determine  what  constitutes  its  coal  lands 
for  the  purposes  of  lease  or  sale  ? — A.  Any  coal  land  within  the  lines 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  we  class  as  coal  land. 

Q.  And  that  is  included  in  that  description  ? — A.  It  would  be  in- 
cluded if  it  were  State  land. 

Q.  The  land  about  which  you  are  testifying  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  sold  as  agricultural  land;  this  didn't  sell  as 
coal  land. 

The  Witness.  That  was  sold  at  that  time  as  agricultural  land;  the 
coal  reservation  was  not  made,  as  has  been  made  subsequently. 

Q.  But  it  and  other  school  sections  in  that  vicinity  are  now  within 
the  classification  of  coal  lands  ?  —A.  They  are  within  the  classification, 
within  the  line  of  the  croppings  of  that  district. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee— have  you  stated  all  the  four 

Suarter  sections? — A.  No.  On  the  northwest  quarter,  to  Nicolas 
►asquez,  of  Las  Animas  County,  the  consideration  being  $(S00. 

Mr.  Austin.  Do  these  people  transfer  this  property  to  the  coal 
companies;  is  that  it  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  knowledge— our  department  has  no 
knowledge  of  such  transaction.     This  is  final  patent  to  these  four  men. 

Mr.  Austin.  Doyou  propose  to  connect  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  hope  to. 

Mr.  Austin.  To  show  that  they  bought  the  land  for  the  companies 
and  then  transferred  to  the  compianiesl 

Mr.  CosTioAN.  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  these  four  quarter 
sections  were  sold  afterwards  to  the  Barela  Land  &  Investment  Co. 
Your  records  so  show. 

The  Witness.  We  have  no  such  record. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Your  maps  so  indicate,  do  they  nott  I  think 
Judge  Northcutt  and  Mr.  BLerrington  so  conceded  the  other  day. 

OUT,  Hebrington.  We  are  not  going  to  concede  anvthing. 

The  Witness.  On  the  northeast  quarter,  Jose  U.  Basquez,  the 
consideration  being  $800.  Those  were  the  four  transfers  ol  the  four 
quarter  sections,  under  four  diflferent  patents. 

S.  Do  you  know  whether  this  is  the  land  which  was  subsequently 
to  the  Barela  Land  &  Investment  Co.  ? — A.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  Austin.  I  think  it  was  agreed  the  other  day  that  this  property 

is  now  owned  by  a  Baltimore 

Mr.  Costigan.  After  passing  through  the  investment  company 
with  which  Senator  Barela  was  connected. 

Mr.  Hebrington.  It  is  not  owned  by  any  of  these  compaaieB  in 
this  State. 
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Mr.  CosTiGAN.  It  was  further  stated  by  Mr.  Herrington  the  other 
day  that  the  approach  to  this  land  is  controlled  by  the  company 
with  which  he  is  associated. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  didn't  say  that.    I  couldn't  testify  as  to  that. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  It  would  have  to  be  worked  through  your  proper- 
ties. 

Mr.  Welborn.  He  is  mistaken  on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Havens,  one  more  question.    Are  the  properties  of  Dela- 

fua,  Maitland — are  the  properties  known  as  Dela^ua,  Maitland,  and 
'orbes  located  on  State  school  lands  ? — ^A.  The  Maitland  mine,  near 
Walsenburg,  is  a  school  section.  The  Forbes — the  Old  Forbes, 
which  was — is  under  lease  to  the  Chicosa  Fuel  Co.,  is  a  school  sec- 
tion, and  one  section  is  leased  to  the  Delagua  company  proper  at 
Delagua,  is  a  part  of  their  mine. 

Q.  At  what  price  or  prices  does  the  State  lease  these  school  lands  ? — 
A.  Ten  cents  per  ton  on  a  specified  minimum  amiual  production  of 
coal. 

Q.  These  have  been  large  producing  properties,  of  course? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  have. 

Q.  You  know  from  your  records.  Is  there  any  competitive  way 
of  bidding  for  the  leases  when  the  renewal  or  expiration  comes  ? — ^A. 
When  a  section  of  land  is  applied  for  for  lease,  lor  a  coal  lease,  it  is 
advertised  for  four  weeks  in  the  paper  in  the  county  nearest  the  land, 
and  during  that  four  weeks'  period  we  invite  any  other  applicants 
to  make  an  application  for  the  same  land. 

Q.  Have  vou  had  any  competitive  bidding  at  the  time  of  renewal 
of  any  of  these  leases  for  the  privilege  of  leasing  these  particular 
lands  last  n^entioned  from  the  State? — ^A.  I  don't  recaU  any. 

Q.  Some  of  those  leases  have  been  recently  renewed,  have  they  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  have. 

Q.  One  reason,  I  assume,  why  this  is  so  is  that  any  new  lessee  is 
required  m  part  to  j)av  for  improvements  ? — A.  Any  improvements 
upon  a  coal  lease  which  are  beneficial  and  can  be  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  coal  lease,  aside  from  the  plant  and  machinery,  is  usually 
appraised  and  attached  to  the  lease. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  any  other  reason  why  there  has  not  been 
competitive  bidding  for  these  leases,  do  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Tu)u  may  cross-examine. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how 
many  acres  of  coal  land  belonging  to  the  State  are  under  lease  to 
any  given  one  of  the  coal  companies — the  three  large  coal  companies 
that  have  been  talked  about — just  roughly  speaking?— A.  I  can  give 
you  anv  company  that  you  wish  to  know  about. 

3.  Take  the  (J.  F.  &  I.    How  much  State  school  lands  have  they 
er  lease  ? — ^A.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  have  800  acres  under 
lease. 

Q.  How  much  has  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.  ? — A.  The  Victor- 
American  Fuel  Co.  have  two  sections,  or  1 ,280  acres. 

Q.  How  much  has  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  ? — A.  No  record 
of  anylease  in  the  oflSce  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. 

3.  Have  you  observed  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  large 
operating  company  to  lease  coal  lands  from  the  State  and  then 
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simply  allow  them  to  remain  idle;  in  other  words,  as  if  it  indicated 
the  prevention  of  the  development  of  those  coal  lands  by  anybody 
dsei — A.  I  have  never  noticed  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  operating  coal  companies  wno  have  leases  and  are  producing 
like  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Southwestern,  the  Chicosa, 
the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.,  the  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Co. — 
they  have  only  the  sections  leased  which  they  are  taking  coal  from. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. — ^A,  Of  course,  there  is — 
there  are  two  companies  that  have  leases  on  quite  a  large  acresj^e. 

Q.  What  are  those  companies  and  what  have  they  leased  ^— A. 
What  is  the  Bear  Canon  Coal  Co.  at  Trinidad  and  the  other  the  Calu- 
met Fuel  Co. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  many  acres  ? 

The  Witness.  The  Bear  Canon  Coal  Co.  have,  I  think  it  is,  80O 
acres. 

Mr.  Austin.  Just  put  in  the  record  there  a  statement  showing 
liow  many  acres  are  leased  to  all  the  other  coal  companies  in  the  State^. 
and  also  the  development  of  coal  lands  owned  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Gove.  That  is  an  impossible  thing  to  do.    What  is  coal  land  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  These  two  companies  have  leased  2,000  acres  of  land 
from  the  State.  There  are  other  companies  that  lease,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  that  information — ^how  much  the  State  claims  to  have, 
and  see  whether  you  have  got  them  or  not. 

Mr.  Gove.  You  said  coal  land  owned  by  the  State.  Some  of  the 
land  leased  to  these  companies  by  the  State  as  coal  land  is  worthless. 

Mr,  CosTiGAN.  You  mean,  dassified  as  coal  lands  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes;  certainlv  I  mean  coal  lands. 

Mr.  Gove.  As  classified,  tne  whole  country  out  here  is  coal  land. 
It  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Austin.  Oh,  yes;  they  reserve  land  that  you  grow  trees  on, 
that  you  can't  grow  anything  on  except  trouble. 

The  Witness.  The  State  has  13  operating  coal  leasees. 

Mr.  Evans.  Thirteen  leases  where  they  are  producing  ? 

The  Witness.  Where  they  are  producing  and  paying  a  royalty 
upon  a  stipulated  production  annually. 

Mr.  Austin.  Give  us  the  acreage. 

The  Witness.  The  acreage  of  those  13  leases  is  5,154.45  acres. 

Mr.  Austin.  How  many  acres  have  you  classified  as  coal  lands  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Leased;  that  is,  not  operating. 

The  WrrxESS.  The  only  way  that  that  could  be  determined  is  by 
the  outlines  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  which  the 
State  lands  within  that  line  would  reach  473,732  acres.  Whether^ that 
is  all  coal  land  or  not,  that  is  to  be  determined  by  development. 

By  Mr.  Sutiieri.and: 

Q.  You  mean  that  that  is  owned  by  the  wState  ?— A.  Owned  by  the 
State  within  the  hues  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Q.  Marked  as  coal  area?— A.  Marked  as  c^al  area. 

Q.  How  many  acres?— A.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  many  acres  of  that  land  are  under  lease  that  are 
not  being  operated  by  anyone  ? 

The  W rrNESS.  There  are  10  non — what  we  call  nonproducing  leases, 
nonoperating. 
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Mr.  Austin.  The  total  amount? 

The  Witness.  Covers  8,121.66  acres. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  Right  in  that  connection 


Mr.  Sutherland.  How  long  do  those  leases  run  inoperative  und&t 
the  terms  of  the  contract  ? 

The  WrTNESs.  The  leases  that  have  been  granted  in  the  past  few 
years  have  all  been  granted  for  a  five-year  period.  Some  that  w»e 
granted  many  years  ago  were  granted  all  the  way  from  10  to  20  years, 
and  some  of  these  nonproducing  leases  came  within  that  period.  No 
leases  are  now  being  granted  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Is  there  any  penalty  whatever  for  not  working 
them  ? 

The  WrTNESs.  The  penalty  is  the  forfeiture  of  the  lease  for  noncom- 
pliance with  contract. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  If  they  pay  their  annual  rental,  that  allows  them 
to  go  ahead  with  the  lease,  does  it  not  —to  hold  the  lease ! 

The  Witness.  Not  if  the  board  desires  to  cancel  it.  The  stipula- 
tion in  the  lease  reads — 

That  within  90  da^B  from  the  signing  of  this  lease  the  party  will  commence  to  proe- 
pect  for  coal  upon  said  premines,  and  will  continuously  pursue  such  prospecting  until 
eoal  is  found  of  sufficient  thieknees  to  justify  mining  of  same.  If  coai  of  workable 
thickness  is  found,  then  the  party,  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  this  lease,  ahaU 
commence  to  open  the  same  oy  a  shaft  or  drift  of  proper  size,  and  contimually  and  witli 
^peaaonable  energy  develop  the  coal  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner  and  take  out 
and  pay  royalty  on  not  less  than tons  of  coal  annually  after  the  first  year  of  this 

Mr.  Austin.  What  is  the  consideration? 

The  Witness.  The  consideration  is  fixed  in  accordance  to  the 
^cessibility  of  the  coal,  coal  land,  to  the  railroad.  We  never  mak^ 
it  less  than  1,000  tons  annually,  and  usually  raise  the  minimum  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years.  Perhaps  in  the  first  year  1,000 
tons  for  the  Lastallation  and  opening  of  the  mine,  and  the  last  years 
we  raised  the  minimum  to  five  or  ten  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  SuTHEBLAND.  That  is  very  small,  isn't  it  ? 

The  Witness.  Well 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  get  $100  revenue  on  1,000  tons? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  for  a  section  of  land,  if  it  is  nonaccessible  and 
not  developed. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  have  got  400,000  acres  of  so-called  coal  landsi 
and  you  have  leased  13,000? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  And  you  want  the  Government  to  transfer  the  balance 
of  the  coal  lands  in  the  State  to  Colorado  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  we  would  like  to  have  it  all  transferred.  Of 
course,  this  473,000  acres,  a  large  percentage  of  it  will  be  proven  to 
be  not  coal  land  and  not  workable. 

Mr.  Austin.  Nonresidents  can  come  in  and  bid  on  any  of  theM 
propositions — leasing  the  land  from  the  State  ? 

The  Witness.  Anybody  can  bid  on  the  lease. 

Mr.  Austin.  Does  the  State  get  10  cents  royalty  on  all  of  itfi  coal 
lands? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  the  highest  price  paid  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  GrovE.  Have  you  before  yon  the  total  royalties  received  by  the 
State  on  its  varions  lands  up  to  date  ?  See  if  you  have  the  Delagua 
figures. 

O.  Don't  you  remember,  approximately?  You  carry  a  good  deal 
of  tnis  in  your  head. — A.  Well,  I  should  judge  Delagua  hflS  paid  at 
least  $80,000;  I  could  not  say  the  exact  amount. 

By  Mr.  Gove: 
Q.  Did  the  lease  cover  640  acres? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 
Q.  That  is  on  a  10-cent  royalty? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Gove  : 

Q.  Has  10  cents  always  prevailed,  or  was  it  at  one  time  less? — ^A. 
One  time  it  was  10  cents  on  lump  coal. 

Q.  And  the  State  has  received  $80,000? — A.  It  received  10  cents 
a  ton  on  724,000;  it  is  approximately  $81,000. 

Q.  And  the  larger  part  of  the  coal  in  this  section  still  remains, 
doesn't  it? — A.  I  should  judge  that  nearly — at  least  40  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  highest  price  fixed  on  Government  land,  the 
best  Government  coal  land,  the  highest  sale  price? — ^A.  I  could  not 
recall;  it  figures  somewhere  between  $150  and  $300. 

Q.  And  the  State  has  already  received  more  in  the  way  of  roy- 
alties— more  than  the  Government  has  charged  as  its  sale  price  for 
the  most  valuable  land  ? 

A.  (No  response.) 

Mr.  Austin.  How  much  does  that  average  per  acre? 

Mr.  Gove.  Between  one  and  two  himdred  dollars  per  acre — one 
himdred  and  twenty  and  some  odd  dollars  per  acre,  for  the  640  acres 
up  to  date. 

Chairman  Foster.  How  much  have  they  got  left  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  The  larger  part  of  the  coal  is  still  in  the  section. 

Chairman  Foster.  How  many  acres — ^how  many  dollars  an  acre ! 

Mr.  Gove.  A  hundred  and  twenty  odd  dollars  an  acre. 

By  Mr.  Gove. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  on  that  Berwind  section? — ^A.  Berwind? 
Approximately  something  like  $22,000.  I  would  not  care  to  be  cer- 
tain of  the  exact  amount,  but  I  think  that  the  tonnage  in  the  past 
approximates  $22,000. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  of  the  total  amount  the  State  has  received 
in  royalties  of  all  of  the  companies  in  the  State  ? — A.  No;  I  have  those 
figures,  but  I  haven't  them  now — they  are  on  my  desk. 

By  Mr.  Costiqan  : 

Q.  What  is  the  lease  rental  price  for  State  grazing  land,  do  you 
know? — A.  State  grazing  land — 5  cents  per  acre  on  land  that  has  no 
stock  water,  and  on  land  that  has  stocK  water  the  rate  is  8  cents 
per  acre  and  in  some  places  the  rental  is  increased  up  to  10  cents  per 
acre. 

Q.  Have  there  been  grazing  lands  in  Colorado  leased  to  coal  com- 
panies, if  you  know? — A.  Yes,  some  of  the  coal  companies  have 
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f razing  land— they  have  a  grazing  lease  upon  lands  on  which  they 
ave  a  coal  lease. 

Q.  Have  any  coal  lands  in  Colorado  been  leased  as  grazing  lands, 
do  you  know  I — A.  No — under  the  provisions  of  the  grazing  lease 
the  land  can  onlv  be  used  for  grazing  purposes;  they  could  not  take 
the  lease  for  coal  purposes  as  a  grazing  lease. 

O.  You  don't  know  whether  coal  has  been  extracted  under  the 
surface  of  lands  which  have  been  leased  as  grazing  lands? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  of  any  such  incident. 

M.  D.  Capp,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  State  your  name  and  place  of  residence? — ^A.  M.  D.  Capp, 
Buena  Vista,  Colo. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  position  ? — A.  I  am  warden  of  the  State 
reformatory. 

Q.  What  official  position  did  you  hold  prior  to  the  one  you  now 
occupy  ? — A.  I  was  sheriff  of  Boulder  County  for  four  years. 

Q.  During  what  years,  Mr.  Capp?— A.  1909,  1910,  1911,  and  1912. 

Q.  Were  you  sheriff  of  Boulder  County  at  the  time  when  the  strike 
in  the  northern  field  started  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  facts  within  your  own  knowl- 
edge bearing  on  conditions  in  Boulder  Coimty  both  "before  and  after 
the  strike,  having  particular  reference  to  the  caiises  of  the  strike  and 
your  connection  m  an  official  way  with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
boulder  Coimty  during  the  strike  ? — ^A.  Well,  the  causes  of  the  strike 
was  on  accoimt  of  some  agreement  or  scale,  but  I  could  not  just  say 
what  the  difference  was,  but  that  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  strike 
being  called,  and  I  was  sheriff  of  the  county  at  that  time — the  strike 
took  effect  on  the  first  dav  of  April — the  first  or  second  day  of  April, 
I  beUeve — Sunday  was  tne  first.  On  Thursday  evening  before  the 
strike  was  called,  1  had  a  telephone  message  from  Denver  saying  there 
was  a  committee  wanted  to  meet  me  that  evening.  They  came  up 
and  they  said  they.beUeved  there  was  going  to  be  a  strike  and  I  had 
never  met  any  of  them,  and  they  wan^d  to  know  what  my  attitude 
would  be,  ana  I  told  them  that  1  proposed  to  be  fair,  to  do  what  was 
fair  and  right — that  was  my  intention — I  would  at  least  try;  they 
said  that  is  what  they  wanted  and  there  was  no  specific  request  or 
promise  made.     On  the  next  week 

Mr.  Evans.  Who  was  this  committee — whom  did  they  represent? 

The  Witness.  They  were  officials  of  possibly  two  or  three  com- 

Sanies.     I  think  the  Northern  Coal  Co.  was  represented  and  the 
forthem  Fuel  Co.  was  represented,  and  I  think  the  Standard  mine — 
which  I  don't  just  rememoer  their  official  name. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  The  next  week  I  had  another  request  for  a 
meeting  and  I  think  it  was  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  evening  a^ain 
we  had  another  meeting  about  the  matter,  and  the  only  specific  thing 
they  asked  was  whether  I  would  deputize  a  number  of  their  men  who 
had.  charge  at  this  time  at  the  mines,  their  superintendents  and  pit 
bosses  and  engineers  in  some  cases,  etc.  I  refused  to  do  it — well,  I 
didn't  refuse  uiat  evening,  but  I  told  them  I  would  think  the  matter 
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over  and  I  would  answer  them  later — and  when  I  did  answer  them  I 
told  them  that  I  would  expect  to  protect  them,  but  I  didn't  think 
that  that  was  the  fair  thing  to  do  and  I  was  not  going  to  connect  my 
office  with  either  side  of  the  controversy.  ShorWy  after  that  I  went 
over  the  district — it  is  customary  in  a  county  of  tnat  kind — that  the 
city  marshal  in  most  of  the  little  towns  of  the  county  have  a  deputy 
sheriff's  commission — an  unpaid  commission,  and  if  anything  happens 
they  will  lend  their  assistance  to  the  sheriff's  office,  and  the  town 
marshals  of  Louisville,  Lafayette,  and  Superior  were  all  deputv 
sheriffs  and  had  their  commissions.  I  went  over  the  district  and  took 
up  all  the  commissions  and  decided  that  I  was  not  going  to  connect 
my  office  on  either  side,  and  I  would  not  issue  any  commissions  to  any 
persons  who  had  any  part  on  either  side  of  the  controversy,  and  I  put 
some  deputies,  paid  bv  the  counties,  at  each  of  the  different  towns,  to 
represent  my  office  tnere  and  see  that  property  was  not  destroyed, 
and  that  there  was  no  trouble,  so  far  as  possible.  We  started  in  this 
wajr  and  went  on  for  quite  a  long  period,  but  it  was  not  very  long 
until  the  operators  put  what  they  called  guards  at  their  mines  and  1 
had  my  men  in  the  towns.  It  was  not  a  very  great  while  until  they 
began  to  ship  in  some  men  to  work 

Q.  You  mean  the  coal  companies? — A.  Yes;  the  coal  companies. 
We  tried  every  way  in  the  world  to  keep  them  apart.  1  he  operators 
built  fences — stockades — around  their  mines,  and  for  quite  a  long 
while  we  succeeded  very  nicely  in  keeping  them  apart,  but  they 
seemed  later  on  to  become  restless;  these  fellows  seemed  to  get  the 
idea,  and  the  operators  had  the  idea,  that  they  had  the  right  to  go 
up  in  town  whenever  thev  pleased.  None  of  us  ever  denied  that, 
but  we  knew  what  would  happen — if  they  went  up  there — both  sides 
would  be  drinking  more  or  less  at  times  and  there  would  naturally 
be  fights.  Ihese  are  about  the  only  real  things  that  happened  very 
often — about  the  only  trouble  we  had  there  for  awhile  was  really 
this  kind  of  affairs.  We  tried  to  keep  them  apart.  I  think  we 
had  26  coal  mines  in  Boulder  County  and  I  worked  anywhere  from 
3  or  4  up  to  as  high  as  10  and  1 1  men.  These  men  were  all  paid  by  the 
county.  1  hey  got  $4  a  day  and  they  bore  their  own  expenses.  Our 
county  paid  these  wages  right  along.  Sometimes  I  would  only  have 
2,  sometimes  8  or  10,  and  sometimes  for  a  ('ay  or  two,  we  pressed 
into  service,  possibly  sometimes  we  had  as  lugh  as  1 5  to  20  men  for  a 
day,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Did  any  parties  to  that  controversy  ever  make  any  threats 
against  you  personally? — A.  Mr.  Blood,  who  was  attorney  for  the 
Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  that  time,  he  and  I  had  a  controversy 
in  Gov.  Shafroth's  office  over  my  having  gotten  into  the  Northern 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.'s  enclosure  and  gotten  some  bootleggers.  He 
claimed  that  I  had  no  business  on  the  property,  and  he  got  excited 
and  told  me  that  if  I  came  on  their  place  again  I  would  get  killod  or 
get  shot.  He  was  the  attorney  for  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Of  course.  I  called  the  governor's  attention  to  it,  and  he  seemed  rather, 
in  a  way,  to  take  it  back,  and  said  if  I  came  on  there  without  having 
any  official  business — of  course  I  didn't  know  what  he  meant,  but 
he  did  tell  me  that  if  I  came  on  the  property  any  more  that  I  would 
get  shot.     But  he  was  excited  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  deputize  union  men  in  the  course  of  your  duties  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  some  deputy  commissions  as  town  marshal  before 
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this  controversy  came  up — and  the  fact  that  they  were  coal  miners 
and  belonged  to  the  umon — I  took  up  their  commissions.  I  went 
out  and  had  them  all  surrender  their  commissions  to  me  in  order  to 
keep  out  of  the  controversy 

Q.  You  tried  to  be  impartial  in  that  respect? — A.  Yes.  I  refused 
the  other  side,  also. 

O.  Now  who  was  present  at  that  controversy  in  which  Mr.  Blood 
spoke  of  the  dan/jer  to  yourself  if  you  visited  the  coal  properties — 
was  the  governor  present  ? — A.  The  governor  was  present — I  am  not 
sure,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  Mr.  Lawson  was  there — I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  it.     I  wouldn't  sav  positively  that  he  was. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Not  if  Blood  was  there. 

A.  Well,  that  was  oarUer.  I  would  not  be  positive  about  that. 
I  mot  with  the  governor  so  many  different  times  and  I  know  that  Mr. 
Blood  was  there  once  or  twice.  On  this  occasion  the  governor  called 
me  up.  I  was  accused  of  having  packed  some  juries  up  there  and  that 
is  how  he  called  mo  up. 

Q.  What  was  the  truth  about  that  ? — A.  I  never  selected  the  juries. 
There  was  some  of  the  union  men  arrested  for  assaulting  nonunion 
men.  I  arrested  them  and  they  were  brought  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Boulder  and  the  constable  selected  the  juries  that  these  men 
were  tried  before  and  they  were  found  not  guilty;  and  I  was  accused 
of  packing  the  jury.  The  governor  called  me  down  and  asked  me  if 
I  was  packing  juries,  and  1  told  him  that  I  had  not  selected  a  jury 
yet;  and  we  went  over  several  matters  while  I  was  here,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  if  I  would  meet  Mr.  Blood  in  denial  of  these  things, 
and  I  told  him  I  would;  and  he  called  Blood  up  and  brought  them 
out — he  had  written  the  charges  down  and  read  them  to  me 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Blood  renew  the  charges? — A.  No,  sir;  he  said  he  had 
been  told  this  was  the  case.  He  did  not  know  personally;  he  had 
been  told.  I  told  him  if  he  would  exercise  the  same  energy  in  finding 
out  whether  his  information  was  true  that  he  did  in  coming  to  see 
the  governor — of  course,  he  got  mad  and  told  me  if  I  came  on  the 
propertv  any  more  I  would  get  shot. 

Q.  The  coal  strike  has  continued  from  that  time  to  the  present? — 
A.  Yes. 

S.  During  that  period  was  the  militia  ever  called  into  the  Boulder 
? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  conversation  with  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Al.  R.  Baker  at  the  Superior  mine,  I  believe? — A.  Yes;  he  was  not  a 
guard.     He  had  charge  of  the  guards. 

Q.  What  was  that  conversation? — A.  On  the  28th  day  of  May, 
1910,  he  telephoned  me— it  was  iSaturdav  afternoon;  he  called  me 
from  somewhere  in  the  coal  camps;  I  don't  know  where  he  was 
calling  from — and  wanted  to  know  whether  I  could  meet  him  on 
Monday  morning.  I  told  him  I  could  meet  him  anywhere  he  said. 
He  said  to  meet  him  at  Superior.  At  9  o'clock — 9.30,  I  guess  it 
was — I  left  Boulder  and  went  to  Superior  and  he  met  me  there,  and 
he  said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  We  went  up  on  the  hillside  near 
the  Industrial  mine  office.  He  said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  not  an 
a  representative  of  the  coal  companies,  but  as  an  individual.  Ha 
told  me  that  I  had  an  opportunity  that  almost  every  man  in  Boulder 
County  would  like  to  have,  to  make  some  money;  and  he  said,  to 
b^n  with,  that  the  coal  company  didn't  care  for  him  or  me,  only 
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what  they  could  get  out  of  us.  And  the  unions  didn't  care  for  us, 
only  for  what  they  could  get  out  of  us.  He  said,  *'You  only  have 
eight  months  more  in  office  and  you  can  get  some  money  and  fix 

Jourself."  I  said,  ''How  can  it  be  done?"  He  said,  '* Sheriff 
lark" — O.  B.  Clark,  I  think  was  the  name — ''of  Las  Animas,  got 
$80,000  out  of  the  coal  strike  from  the  companies." 

Q.  What  strike  did  he  refer  to?—  A.  I  don't  know.  He  just  said 
Las  Animas  County;  that  he,  as  sheriff,  got  $80,000.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  had  been  any  strike  or  not. 

Mr.  StcKMAN.  Baker  is  now  dead.  We  have  no  way  of  contro- 
verting that  testimony.    I  think  it  is  incompetent. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  regret  the  fact,  but  unirortimately  in  this  hear- 
ing several  conversations  have  been  related  which  have  had  the  same 
character.  I  presume  the  conmiittee  will  wish  to  hear  that  con- 
versation. 

Mr.  Austin.  Where  is  this  man  Baker? 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  He  is  dead. 

Mr.  Austin.  Where  is  the  sheriff  ? 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  He  is  telling  a  conversation  which  he  said  he  had 
with  Mr.  Baker,  not  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  Mr.  Baker  is 
now  dead. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Did  Baker  say  how  he  knew  that  the  sheriff  had  made 
$80,000? — A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  say  how  he  knew  it. 

Q.  Or  where  he  heard  it? — ^A.  He  was  just  saying  what  he  did 
do — that  is  what  he  said. 

By  Mr.  Btrnes  : 

g.  Did  he  say  the  sheriff  told  him  so? — A.  No;  sir;  he  didn't, 
r.  SiCKMAN.  I  move  that  all  the  testimonjr  of  Mr.  Capp  with 
respect  to  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  now  deceased,  be 
Btncken. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  you  better  get  the  testimony  first  and  see 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Proceed,  Mr.  Capp. 

A.  (Continuing.)  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  how  it  could  be  done.  He 
told  me  that  I  could  get  a  nice  amount  of  money  if  I  would  appoint 
deputies  whom  the  coal  operators  would  designate,  and  I  could  get  a 
certain  commission  per  day  for  each  one  of  them,  and  that  he  would 
take  charge  of  the  strike  and  I  would  furnish  the  deputies'  commis- 
sions and  he  would  break  this  strike  strike  in  30  days — ^he  didn't  say 
how,  but  I  asked  him  when  he  was  figuring  on  how  much  it  would 
amount  to,  how  long  it  would  take,  and  he  said  he  would  break  it  in 
30  days  if  I  would  give  them  the  reguired  number  of  deputies.  I 
asked  him  how  much  money  he  thought  it  would  be,  and  he  told  me 
I  would  get  about  $15,000. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  knew,  or  was  this  a  scheme  of  his  ? — 
A.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  That  I  could  get  $16,000.  I 
said  how  many  men  could  you  use,  and  he  said  I  can  use  up  to  400. 
"Well,"  I  said,  '*you  said  a  moment  ago — that  would  only  amoimt 
to,  I  think,  twenty-two,  three,  four,  or  five  thousand  dollars."  I 
don't  just  remember — $27,000 — no,    75   cents  first — I   had   figured 
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out  at  $24,000  first,  and  then  he  ran  up  to  a  dollar,  and  he  was  sure 
I  could  ^et  $20,000.  I  said,  ''How  do  you  know  that?"  and  he  said, 
''I  was  m  the  office,  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Mr. 
Struby  and  Mr.  Blood  will  be  out  on  the  next  car."  The  next  car 
came  out,  and  they  came  out  and  came  up  to  where  we  were.  They 
never  said  anything  about  this  to  me,  but  they  invited  me  to  go  in 
the  automobile  ana  drive  over  the  district.  I  told  them  that  1  did 
not  have  time,  I  had  to  get  back — ^I  had  some  other  matters  there, 
and  after  they  went  down  to  the  mine,  Mr.  Baker  talked  to  me  again 
about  it,  and  I  said,  ''That  is  not  anjrwheres  near  the  amount  of 
money  vou  intimated  at  first,"  and  he  said,  "This  isn't  as  big  a  strike 
as  Las  Animas  Coimty."  He  went  over  the  matter  and  figiu^d  what 
the  amount  would  be,  and  he  showed  me  what  a  man  could  do  if  he 
had  plentjr  of  money,  and  how  hard  he  had  to  work  to  ^et  money  in 
the  sherin's  office.  The  only  intimation  of  any  connection  with  the 
company  was  that  he  was  in  the  office  yesterday  and  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about — and  I  left  him  at  that  time  and  went  home. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  What  position  did  he  hold  ? — ^A.  He  had  charge  at  that  time — 
that  was  beiore  the  Baldwin- Felts  people  took  charge  of  the  strike — 
and  they  were  handling  this  by  guards,  and  Baker  was  what  they 
called  captain  of  the  guards.     He  was  really  superintendent  of  the 

guard  system  at  the  mines  at  that  time  for  the  rlorthern.  I  don't 
elieve  that  National  Fuel  Co.  at  that  time  was  connected  with  it,  but 
I  can  not  say  for  sure.  At  any  rate,  he  had  charge  of  all  the  mines  for 
the  Northern.  Mr.  Struby  was  president  of  the  company,  and  Mr. 
Blood  was  their  attorney. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

3.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  a  talk  with  these  two  men? — A.  He 
,  "I  was  in  the  office  yesterday  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.     Mr.  Strubv  and  Sir.  Blood  will  be  out  on  the  next  car. 
Those  are  the  words  he  said. 

By  Mr.  Costiqan  : 
Q.  And  they  arrived  on  the  next  car  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  What  character  of  man  was  this  man  Baker  ? — A.  I  never  knew 
him  any  more  than  that  he  was  house  detective  at  the  Albany  Hotel, 
and  when  I  came  down  there  not  very  long  before  that  to  get  an 
embezzler  who  was  stopping  at  the  Albany,  he  helped  me  land  this 
fellow,  and  I  was  with  him  for  possibly  two  or  three  hours.  He  was  a 
city  officer  at  that  time.  I  don^t  know  anything  about  the  man  only 
I  talked  with  him  as  a  fellow  officer,  and  he  came  up  and  took  charge 
of  these  guards,  and  I  met  him  down  there — ^I  met  him  a  few  times 
and  we  always  had  a  little  talk  about  conditions,  and  he  was  always 
fair  in  his  talk  and  seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it — I  met 
him  possibly  four  or  five  times — I  don't  know  how  many  times. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  I  now  renew  my  motion  to  strike  out  this  testimony 
because  Mr.  Baker  is  dead,  and  we  have  no  way  of  controverting  the 
testimony. 

Chairman  Foster..  The  committee  thinks  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  a  matter  of  fair  play  to  both  sides  of  this  proposition,  that 
any  reference  to  a  man  who  is  not  living 
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Mr.  CosTiGAN.  May  I  interrupt — I  am  informed  that  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  JSaker  is  dead. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Byrnes,  the  committee  decided  that  the  testi- 
mony as  given  by  Mr.  Capp  on  this  subject  shall  remaia  in  the  record 
unless  proof  of  tne  death  of  Mr.  Baker  is  produced  before  this  com- 
mittee, in  which  event  Mr.  Sickman's  motion  to  strike  from  the 
record  will  prevail. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

O.  The  stockades  which  you  spoke  of  were  commonly  known  as 
bull  pens,  weren't  they? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  so  designated,  as  a 
rule. 

Q.  Were  armed  guards  placed  within  those  stockades  by  the  coal 
companies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  guards  were  employed  while  you  were  sheriff 
of  Boulder  Coimty  by  the  coal  companies? — A.  It  varied  greatly. 
At  one  time  there  were  numbers  of  them  in  every  inclosure,  but  I 
wotildn't  say  as  to  the  number. 

3.  Were  there  complaints  made  by  the  representatives  of  these 
companies  because  of  the  financial  burden  of  paying  for  these 
guards,  do  you  know  ?  Was  any  made  to  you  or  to  the  governor  in 
your  presence  ? — A.  Well,  now,  I  would  not  say  that  there  was  to  me 
directly.  It  was  talked  of  generally  later  on — not  at  first,  but  later 
on  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  talk  about  their  having  a  great  expense. 
Q.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  whether  you  know  of  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  coal  companies  to  throw  the  expense  oi  guarding  their 
properties  on  the  State  miUtia? — A.  Oh,  I  was  pressed  from  some 
soiffces  for  militia  there  several  times.  I  was  talked  pretty  hard  of 
by  the  coal  companies  for  not  asking  for  militia  and  not  having  the 
militia  up  there;  that  we  were  not  handling  the  situation;  they 
wanted  the  militia  in  the  field.  That  was  commonly  talked  of,  but 
I  was  always  opposed  to  it. 

^  Q.  And  you  felt  that  you  always  were  successful  in  handling  the 
situation  ?— A.  I  claimea  that  we  were  handling  the  strike  in  a 
reasonable  way.  Of  course  the  coal  companies  claimed  we  were  not. 
We  had  some  few  fights  over  there,  and  there  was  people  killed,  but 
it  was  not  because  it  was  not  fairly  well  taken  care  of,  because  a  great 
deal  of  the  killing  was  amongst  the  nonunion  people,  people  who  had 
come  in  there.  There  was  not  a  killing,  or  a  cross-fire  you  might  say, 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions — two  or 
three,  maybe. 

By  Mr.  Siokm an  : 

Q.  Mr.  Capp,  you  spoke  about  the  men  going  down  when  the  fights 
were  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  operators  nad  constructed  these 
settlements  on  their  own  ground  and  inclosed  them  with  fences  and 
were  keeping  their  employees  on  their  own  property,  were  they  not, 
to  a  large  extent? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  done  very  satisfactorily  for 
awhile,  but  the  time  finally  came  that  the  operators  would  come  back 
at  us  that  this  was  a  free  country  and  those  men  had  a  right  to  go 
down.     That  was  the  argument  tnat  came  up  a  number  of  times. 

p.  That  is  true,  isn't  it?  Weren't  those  men  entitled  to  some 
privileges  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  weren't  they  denied  by  the  strikers  who  lived  in  those 
towns  the  privilege  of  going  into  those  towns,  even  to  got  their  mail, 
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because  of  the  attitude  of  the  strikers,  because  of  threats  and  intimi- 
dation; because  of  the  fact  that  if  they  did  go  in  there  unprotected 
or  unarmed,  that  they  were  beaten  up — rocked  f — A.  Wdl,  when 
there  was  a  considerable  number  going  m  there  we  always  had  some 
fights,  but  not  in  all  cases  by  any  means. 

Q.  Those  men  were  attacked  when  they  went  into  town  I — A.  Not 
always,  but  when  much  of  that  was  going  on  we  had  fi^ts — always 
did. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  result  of  the  attitude  of  the  strikers,  who  were  in 
complete  charge  of  these  various  towns  where  the  post  oflBces  were 
situated,  such  that  these  men  were  denied  their  constitutional  right 
to  travel  along  these  streets  up  there  without  being  subjected  to 
insult  and  assault? — A.  Well,  1  would  say  this,  that  the  feeling  be- 
tween those  people  was  such  that  if  one  side  or  the  other  got  over  on 
the  other  siae,  there  would  be  a  fight. 

Q.  You  haven't  answered  my  question,  Mr.  Capp. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN,  Leave  out  the  word  '* constitutional." 

A.  By  whom  ? 

Q.  By  these  strikers  living  in  the  town. — ^A.  No,  I  wouldn't  say 
that  they  were  denied  their  rights.  I  would  say  this :  The  more  going 
to  town  was  done  the  more  fights  there  was.  I  wouldn't  feel  like 
they  were  denied  their  rights,  because  officers  were  there  and  always 
I  did  the  best  I  could,  but  you  might  say  the  officers  denied  them 
their  rights.  I  always  advised  that  they  be  kept  inside  just  as  far 
as  possible;  didn't  want  to  deny  them  tne  right,  but  just  from  the 
results  we  were  getting 

Q.  Your  attitude^  while  you  were  in  office,  was  this,  Mr.  Capp, 
wasn't  it:  By  remaining  frequently  with  the  strikers  and  associa- 
ting with  them,  you  and  your  deputies,  you  were  thereby  able,  by 
inducements,  arguments,  by  agreement  with  them  and  their  leaders, 
to  preserve  order — ^law  and  order — ^in  that  coxmtry  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  if  you  had  gone  in  and  insisted  upon  an  enforcement  of  the 
law  by  force,  if  necessary? — A.  Well,  in  a  way,  yes,  I  would  say. 

Q.  That  was  your  general  attitude  ? — ^A.  In  a  way  I  would  say  yes. 

Q.  And  growmg  out  of  that  general  attitude,  isn  t  it  true  that  you 
were  accused,  not  only  by  the  operators,  but  by  many  citizens  living 
in  that  district,  who  were  not  connected  with  the  strike,  of  being  very 
partial  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  your  office — ^you  were 
accused  of  that,  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  were  you  not  ? — ^A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  that  I  would  need  a  witness  to  prove  that  by. 

Q.  You  were? — ^A.  A  man  don't  know  as  much  that  is  said  about 
himself  as  other  people  know,  but  I  know  this:  That  the  operators 
were  inclined  to  accuse  me  of  being  one-sided.  I  will  absolutely 
admit  that;  that  is,  some  of  the  operators. 

Q.  They  made  statements  to  tne  governor? — A.  The  National 
Fuel  Co.  was  not.  Mr.  Van  Mater  was  very  friendly  to  me  and  I 
always  thought  he  was  fair.  I  went  on  his  property  at  any  time  and 
got  along  fine. 

Q.  It  got  so,  Mr.  Capp,  didn't  it,  that  unless  you  had  a  warrant 
you  wem't  permitted  on  some  of  these  properties  ?— A.  The  Northern 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  they  wem't  inclined  to.  In  fact  that  is  what  the 
contention  was  with  Mr.  Blood  and  I. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  due  to  your  attitude  of  friendliness — ^A.  No,  sir; 
it  was  due  to  my  attitude,  practicdily  every  time  I  got  inside  there, 
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of  getting  hold  of  something—got  two  or  three  bootleggers  or  gam-^ 
biers,  and  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Blood  got  so  strong  against  me— I 
think  I  had  taken  seven  or  eight  out  of  the  Hecla  mine  a  day  or  two 
l>efore 

Q.  Didn't  you  take  the  attitude  that  everyone  that  didn't  belong 
to  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  was  working  in  the  mines  as  non« 
union  men  were  necessarily  criminals  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  accused 
anybody  of  being  criminals  except  I  knew  they  were. 

Q.  You  and  your  deputies  made  it  a  practice  to  systematically 
search  the  nonunion  men  for  concealed  weapons  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  not  searching  the  union  men  for  concealed  weapons  >— 
A.   We  searched  the  union  men  often. 

(J.  How  often  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say.  We  seldom  §ot  a  gun  oflf  of  a 
union  man,  because  I  don't  believe  they  were  carrying  guns,  but  we 
seldom  failed  to  get  some  off  the  others,  and  we  wanted  to  keep  down 
the  killing,  and  it  was  my  orders  to  see  that  no  guns  were  earned. 

Q.  You  don't  attempt  to  deny,  Mr.  Capp,  do  you,  that  there  were 
many  violations  of  the  law  committed  by  strikers  there,  do  you  I — : 
A.  Why,  there  were  violations  of  the  law,  more  or  less,  during  that 
labor  trouble  there  on  both  sides.  There  was  a  number  of  them  pun- 
ished on  both  sides. 

Q.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ounn  killed  there  in  Louis- 
ville, wasn't  there,  down  on  the  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  other  occasions.  Now,  will  you  state  one  case. 
Mr.  Capp,  where  through  your  efforts,  a  union  man  was  convicted  ol 
an  offense  during  the  time  that  you  were  in  office?— A.  Well,  the 
only  union  man  that  we  tried  was  a  man  that  was  tried  for  the  murder 
of  Gunn.    He  went  in 

Q.  You  are  not  answering  my  ^[uestion.  I  want  you  to  cite  one 
instance  of  the  conviction  oi  a  union  man  who  was  arrested  for  any 
offense  during  your  term  of  office  ? — A.  I  can  give  you  six  or  eight. 

Q.  Let's  have  them. — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  the  boys'  names. 
There  was  the  three  boys  that  got  the  kicking  down  on  the  hill,  do 
you  remember  that? 

S.  That  wasn't  a  strike  matter;  that  was  an  assault? — ^A.  You 
an  offense;  that  is  your  question. 

O.  I  mean  a  strike  matter — growing  out  of  the  strike. — ^A.  The 
robbery  of  the  fellow  over  by  the  saloon  on  the  street. 

Q.  Who  is  that? — ^A.  Do  you  remember  the  fellow  that  was 
assaulted  and  robbed  over  by — I  can't  remember  the  name  of  the 
saloon — that  young  Ferguson  went  to  the  pen  for  and  two  more 
went  to  jail  for  six  months  ? 

Q.  That  is  one  case.  Now,  give  us  another. — ^A.  Well,  what  cases 
was  not  ? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you. — A.  I  know  you  are,  but  I  can't  call  to  mind 
the  different  thii^  that  was  committed. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Capp,  that  there  were  only  one  or  two  rare 
instances  where  you,  as  the  peace  officer  of  that  county,  prosecuted 
and  convicted  any  of  those  strikers  ? — ^A.  (Speaking  to  the  committee.) 
May  I  speak  to  this  man  [indicating  Mr.  SickmanJ? 

Mr.  Evans.  You  my  speak  to  him. 

The  Witness.  Are  you  trying  just  now  to  discredit  me  because  I 
can't  tell  the  instances  ?   If  you  wiU  let  me  go  down  the  line  with  you 
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on  these  things  and  say  what  I  did  and  what  you  did,  I  can  discuss  this 
matter  with  you. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  hardly  think  this  is  important. 

The  WrrNEss.  I  don't  like  to  be  discredited  by  a  man  just  because 
I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  go  over  a  record  here. 

S.  If  you  can't  answer  the  question,  we  will  pass  it,  Mr.  Capp. 
r.  Costigan.  I  think  the  witness  ought  to  be  given  an  opportimity 
to  explain 

A.  There  was  a  man  arrested  on  this  murder.  We  brought  the 
man  in;  he  was  tried  before  a  jury;  there  was  no  discredit  on  me; 
he  was  convicted  and  prosecuted,  and  he  came  clear  by  a  jury  of 
reputable  citizens. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Gunn  case  particularly — the  general 
situation. — A.  The  Cedar  case,  which  was  two  nonunion  men.  Cedar 
shot  the  Mexican,  and  I  hunted  all  over  the  United  States  for  this 
man.  I  offered  $100  reward  for  his  arrest  out  of  my  own  pocket. 
That  was  a  nonunion  case  altogether.  There  was  a  murder  there.  I 
didn't  do  that  thing  any  more  energetically  than  the  others.  We  never 
foimd  the  man.  And  in  the  case  of  the — the  truth  of  it  there  was 
never  anybody  murdered  where  the  union  men  were  implicated  in  it, 
but  this  one  case  in  Louisville,  to  be  suspicious  of — tne  dead  man 
that  was  found  in  Lafayette.  That  was  the  only  murder  we  had  where 
union  men  were  suspicioned  of  being  connectea  with  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  record,  Mr.  Capp,  of  the  number  of  nonunion 
men  who  were  taken  and  treated  at  the  various  hospitals  up  there  as 
the  result  of  being  beaten  up  while A.  No;  I  have  not  tne  record. 

Q.  You  know  there  was  a  large  number? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was 
a  good  many,  but  I  haven't  any  record  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Capp,  you  were  in  office  in  the  fall  of  1911,  weren't 
you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  recollect,  don't  you,  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel 
Co.  took  possession  of  the  properties  of  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  along  in  October? — A.  1  don't  just  remember  what  time  it  was 
of  the  year. 

Q.  It  was  the  fall  of  1911;  and  we  had  been  having  a  period  of 
-comparative  peace  up  until  along  about  that  time. — A.  Yes,  ar; 
there  was  times  when  everything  went  along  splendidly. 

Q.  Immediately,  or  shortly  after,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. 
took  possession  of  these  properties  there  was  a  great  deal  of  violence, 
wasn^  there — a  large  number  of  men  were  gathered  up  for  picketing 
at  the  Hecla  crossing,  and  the  occurrence  over  at  the  Industrie 
mine? — A.  I  don't  just  exactly  remember  what  time  it  was,  but  I 
<io  remember  the  Hecla  mine  incident.  Of  course  you  and  I  both 
remember  the  incident.  It  lasted  a  few  dkys.  But  I  wouldn't  say 
who  owned  the  coal  companies  at  that  time. 

S.  But  there  was  a  large — there  was  a  crowd  over  at  the  Indus- 
— there  was  one  or  two  hundred  men — a  large  number  of  men 
from  Ix)uisville  that  went  out  there,  marched  over  there,  and  there 
was  going  to  be  an  attack  on  the  Industrial  mine,  and  you  called  in 
a  posse  from  Boulder  and  was  over  there — do  you  rememW  that  ? — A. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  want  to  object  to  the  words  ''there  was  going  to 
be  an  attack"  unless  the  witness 
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TTie  Witness.  He  said  he  just  reminded  me  of  a  certaiii  period, 
and  I  don^t  agree  with  him  that  there  was  goin^  to  be  an  attack. 
*   Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  ask  that  those  words  be  stricken  out,  as  stating 
a  conclusion  of  the  questioner. 

By  Mr.  Sigkman: 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Paddock  in  Boulder  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  IS  the  editor  of  the  Camera  up  there,  the  Democratic  or- 
gan ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  Democrats  in  Boulder  County,  isn't 
he  ?— A.  I  don*t  agree  with  him  politically,  but  I  know  the  gentleman. 

Q.  You  are  not  on  friendly  terms  witn  him?— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am; 
but  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  now  a  man  stands  in  politics. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Capp,  growing  out  of  that  disturbance  that  fall, 
along  in  December  I  think  it  was,  the  3d  or  4th  of  December,  you 
came  down  to  Denver  and  saw  Gov.  Shafroth  and  told  Gov.  Shafroth 
that  the  situation  in  Boulder  County  was  entirely  out  of  your  control 
and  that  you  would  have  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  militia  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order  in  that  county? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  what  did  take  place  in  reference  to  your  request 
that  the  militia  be  sent  up  there  ? — A.  I  never  did  request  Uiat  the 
militia  be  sent  up  there. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  to  tell A.  I  came  down  to  the  governor 

one  day.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  imeasiness  on  both  sides — 
seemed  to  be  a  general  stir  following  the  killing  of  a  man  at  Superior 
one  night.  I  had  worked  awfully  on  this  strike  situation.  I  Uvea  with 
it.  I  kept  close  to  it.  I  was  adfvised  by  some  of  my  friends  that  the 
governor  was  not  possibly  using  the  effort  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other  to  get  the  thmg  down  a  little,  and  I  came  down  to  Denver — I 
believe  Mr.  Paddock  was  along,  and  I  think  Mr.  Decker  was  along — 
and  we  had  a  talk  with  the  governor  about  the  matter.  I  ratner 
think  Mr.  Paddock  was  feeling  a  little  inclined  for  the  militia. 

Q.  He  asked  for  them,  dicm't  he? — A.  He  asked  for  the  militia. 
He  had  no  authority  to,  but  I  think  he  talked  to  the  governor  and 
told  him  if  the  conditions  didn't  get  better  it  was  not  right  to  expect 
me  to  work  in  the  matter  like  I  was  having  to  work  to  keep  the  tnlng 
down ;  that  it  looked  like  matters  were  getting  worse,  and  so  on,  but  my 
talk  to  the  governor  mjrself  was  that  he  go  into  this  thing  and  get 
hold  of  both  sides  and  get  both  sides  to  hold  down  on  this.  Now  I 
don't  say  one  side  or  tne  other,  but  that  was  the  condition.  You 
could  make  a  little  speech  and  the  union  men  were  not  shouldering 
their  ^uns  any  quicker  than  the  nonunion  men  were.     It  was  a 

Qosition  on  both  sides,  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Sickman^  you  and  I 
personally  know  and  the  governor  did  talk  to  both  sides  on  that 

Q.  And  Mr.  Lawson A.  Mr.  Lawson  was  not  only  called  in  but 

the  operators  were  called.     Mr.  Lawson 

Q.  Air.  Lawson  agreed  that  he  would  pull  his  men  oflf,  didn't  he, 
and  keep  peace  ? — A.  He  said  that  he  would  go  up  there  and  take 
hold  of  the  matter  and  get  things  in  such  condition,  but  things  were 
not  settled. 

O.  Mr.  Lawson  and  some  more  went  around  to  make  speeches  at 
each  one  of  the  different  locals  ? — A.  Mr.  Lawson  and  I  went  and  saw 
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Mr. — what  is  the  manager,  the  president  of  the  Rocky  Mountidn 
Fuel? 

O.  Shumway. — A.  Mr.  Shumway  did  the  same;  phoned  me  that 
he  had  taken  care  of  his  men;  phoned  me  that  there  was  six  or  seven 
out  down  in  Denver  and  for  me  to  see  that  they  got  back  to  the  Hecla 
mine  without  any  trouble,  and  that  he  didn  t  get  hold  of  them  in 
time  to  tell  them  to  stay  there,  and  both  sides  went  to  work  and 
worked  imtil  the  denial  came  out  the  next  day  that  they  had  ever 
agreed  to  keep  the  men  in. 


S.  There  was  a  ^reneral  denial  ? 
r. 


CosTiGAN.  Who  denied  it? 
The  Witness.  Mr.  Shumway  denied  it  after  he  had  phoned  me. 
I  don't  know—  that  may  be  unjust.    Mr.  Shumway  is  dead,  so  I  will 
not  say  that;  the  operators  themselves  denied  it. 

By  Mr.  Sickman: 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  the  governor  ask  on  that  occasion  of  one  of 
the  operators,  Mr.  Capp— say  that  if  you  will  keep  your  men  inside 
the  stockade  we  will  keep  our  men  inside  the  town  ? — A.  Gov.  Shaf roth 
might  have  made  that  expression;  I  don't  know.  I  wouldn't  say  for 
sure  that  he  did. 

Q.  Things  were  in  pretty  bad  shape  in  Boulder  County  that  fall, 
weren't  they? — A.  There  was  a  time  there  that  there  was  an  un- 
settled condition  that  at  times  looked  bad. 

Q.  You  remember  the  night,  don't  you,  Mr.  Capp,  when  you  and  I — 
I  cfdled  you  and  Mr.  Martin  over  to  Louisville  and  we  had  a  talk  in  my 
office  about  the  picketing  at  the  crossing  ? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  that  evening  while  we  were  talking  there  was  a  bunch  of 
35  or  40  Italians  and  other  strikers  gathered  up  there  when  there  was 
a  crowd  of  men  from  the  Hecla  mine  coming  into  Denver  and  you 
went  up  there  and  ordered  them  to  disperse,  and  they  refused  to  dis- 
perse. Do  you  remember  that? — ^A.  They  didn't  disperse  right 
away,  but  we  worked  the  thing  out  and  got  the  picketmg  all  over 
within  the  next  48  hours.  I  stayed  on  that  crossmg  myBelf  several 
days,  and  we  got  along  all  right. 

Q.  And  the  only  way  it  was  done,  though,  was  by  agreement 
between  you  and  the  imion?  There  wasn't  any — you  had  to  beg 
and  breech  them,  didn't  you,  to  obey  the  law? — ^A.  Well,  I  didn't 
beg  and  beseech.  I  talked  those  matters  over.  I  don't  deny  having 
tried  to  set  the  head  ones  of  the  imion  to  give  their  efforts  to  me, 
and  I  will  say,  with  all  due  respect,  that  they  did  do  it  in  many  cases 
and  held  things  down.  I  realized  that  it  would  take  more  deputies 
than  I  could  put  on  if  we  went  over  and  handled  all  these  by  our- 
selves by  force.    I  didn't  believe  it  was  the  proper  way  to  do. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  record  of  the  present  sheriff  of  Boulder 
County  with  reference  to  convictions,  do  you?— A.  No,  Mr.  Sickman; 
I  have  not  been  around  Boulder  much,  and  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Bv  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Does  the  sheriff  convict  over  there  in  Boulder  County? — ^A, 
That  is  what  I  didn't  exactly;  understand. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  in  Huerfano  County  then? — A.  No,  sir; 
that  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out,  what  Mr.  Sickman's 
question  meant.     I  never  knew  the  sheriff  was  the  man  that  did  the 
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convicting.  I  thought  he  was  trying  to  discredit  me  as  an  officer 
a,  while  ago  when  he  was  talking  about  the  number  of  people  that 
•were  convicted.  The  district  attorney  always  prosecutes  the  case 
and  the  jury  determines  the  guilt  or  innocence. 

By  Mr.  Sickman  : 

Q.  I  asked  you  how  many  men  were  convicted  through  your  efi- 
forts  ? — ^A.  I  never  did  try  to  convict  a  man  imless  he  was  guilty; 
that  is  something  I  never  woidd  do  any  time. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Describe  to  the  committee  the  bull  pen. — ^A.  The  "bull  pens" 
or  "stockades"  they  called  them.  We  never  reaUy  made  a  habit  of 
calling  them  bull  pens.  They  are  tall  posts — ^I  don't  know,  but  they 
are  ever  so  much  higher  than  a  man's  head,  and  there  are  barbed  wires 
nailed  close  together;  very  close  together.  I  wouldn't  say  how  many 
strands  of  wire  were  on  this  fence,  but  I  judge  20  stranos  of  wire — 
nearly  so. 

Q.  How  large  w^  the  inclosure  ? — A.  Well,  it  inclosed  the  living 
houses  that  were  buUt  aroimd  the  mine.  Sometimes  there  are  prob- 
ably anywhere  from,  I  should  judge,  four  or  five  acres.  I  thint  the 
mine  in  Lafayette  may  be— only  be  two  blocks  each  way — about 
four  ordinary  blocks  inclosed,  and  some  of  them  have  possibly  25, 
20,  or  15  acres  in  them.  If  they  are  at  any  particidar  town  there  are 
a  number  of  houses  built  in.  Those  fences  are  tall  and  at  the  out- 
side there  is  a  brace  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  post,  and  that  is  wired, 
has  six  or  seven  strands  of  wire  running  out  from  the  main  fence, 
so  it  comes  out  from  the  outside.  In  most  of  the  stockades  that  goes 
inside  to  keep  them  in,  but  this  was  on  the  outside.  They  are  a 
barbed-wire  fence. 

Q.  You  have  had  much  experience  in  strike  matters  in  Colorado, 
and  they  have  had  pretty  serious  affairs.  What  is  the  remedy,  in 
your  juo^ent? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  Tfnere 
IS  one  thmg,  and  that  is  labor  troubles — I  mean  strikes — ^will  bring 
more  or  less  trouble.  The  idea  of  not  having  those  things  happen — 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  admit  during  the  cross-examination  here. 
You  gentlemen  know  that  you  can't  have  a  strike  without  having 
things  like  that  happen,  or  at  least  if  you  have  ever  had  any  ex- 
perience with  a  strike,  because  with  two  contending  forces  they  will 
get  together  and  fight.  There  is  no  use  talking  about  it.  My  way 
of  handling  it  was  always,  so  far  as  possible,  to  keep  them  apart,  and 
I  beUeve  more  in  life  and  preserving  Ufe  than  I  do  in  this  personal 
liberty  they  lalk  about,  if  the  personal  Uberty  is  only  to  walk  up  and 
down  and  go  to  a  saloon  and  drink  beer.  1  beUeve  that  life  means 
naore  than  the  question  of  personal  Uberty.  That  was  always  my 
idea.  I  asked  them  not  to  go  up  town.  1  don't  want  to  taKe  any 
man's  personal  Uberty  away  from  him,  but  I  don't  beUeve  that  was 
anything  compared  to  getting  somebody  hutt.  There  is  no  use  talk- 
ing about  it,  you  can  not  handle  a  strike  or  labor  trouble  without 
having  some  trouble.  I  wrestled  it  for  two  years  and  nine  months 
and  did  the  best  I  could.  I  was  accused  from  both  sides  with  im- 
faimess,  more  or  less,  but  mostly  from  the  operators. 

Q.  The  life  of  a  sheriff  in  a  coimty  of  that  kind,  under  those  cir- 
ctimstances,  isn't  a  happy  one,  is  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.     I  was 
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away  from  home  as  much  as  six  days  and  niehts,  from  mj  family. 
I  was  working  all  the  time  and  it  was  just  litue  things  spnngin^  up 
here  and  there.  I  don't  blame  either  side  for  it,  but  when  you  nave 
a  strike  you  will  have  it.     There  is  no  use  talking. 

Q.  Are  they  getting  any  undesirable,  dangerous  men  in  the  mining 
industry  in  this  country  from  foreim  lands  ?— A.  How  is  that  ? 
•  Q.  Axe  w6  getting  a  disturbing  element  and  dangerous  men  in  our 
mining  industry  from  foreign  lands,  so  far  as  your  observation  in 
Colortulo  is  concerned? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  say  this  frankly  to  you, 
that  I  know  for  a  known  fact  that  the  people  that  have  b^en  brought 
into  Boulder  County  in  this  strike  have  been,  as  a  rule — we  have  run 
many  of  them  down — have  been,  as  a  rule,  ex-criminals  or  fugitives 
from  justice.  I  knfow  that  because  we  have  got  the  history  of  a 
number  of  them,  and  I  think  that  our  citizenship  is  not  near  so  sood 
as  it  was  before  this  trouble.  I  say  that  with  mI  due  respect  to  Both 
sides.  The  companies  are  not  to  blame  for  that.  I  don't  blame  them 
for  brin^g  in  anybody  that  wants  a  job,  and  a  man  that  can  go  into 
one  of  these  inclosures  is  practically  shut  ofP  from  tJ^e  law. 

Q.  In  the  southern  field  we  found  a  ^ood  many  foreigners  on  both 
aides  of  this  controversy — among  the  strikers  and  strike  breakers.  In 
the  Ludlow  tent  colony  I  tliink  the  great  majority  of  those  peoi>le 
were  foreimers,  and  the  remarkable  thing  in  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses in  tnis  State  is  that  in  some  instances  we  have  had  to  use  an 
interpreter  for  witnesses  who  have  been  in  America  11  years  and  a 
number  of  instances  where  they  have  been  here  6  years. — A.  You  will 
find  in  the  northern  field — in  the  fields  up  here  in  Boulder  County — 
that  that  isn't  nearly  so  much  the  case.     We  have  a  different  class  of 

Eeople  up  there.  We  have  some  ItaUans  and  some  forekn  people, 
ut  they  are  nearly  all  naturaUzed  and  they  nearly  aU  talk  Eaiglish, 
and  they  are  educating  their  children  and  they  are  a  prettv  good  class 
of  people.  I  say  that  the  coal  mines  in  the  northern  field  have  a  good 
class  of  citizens — goo(L  law-abiding  citizens. 

Q.  In  the  instances  I  mentioned  we  not  only  had  to  use  interpreters, 
but  in  any  number  of  instances  where  we  have  asked  the  question 
they  had  made  no  effort  to  become  American  citizens. — A.  Well,  that 
isn't  the  rule  up  north,  but  we  have  had — I  suppose  you  found  this 
more  or  less — we  have  had  pretty  good  conditions  for  a  good  many 
years  up  there.  I  don't  know,  but  me  people  up  there  own  their  own 
property;  nearly  all  of  them  own  their  own  homes.  Now,  you  can 
take  the  city  administration  of  these  httle  towns  of  1,600  or  2,000. 
the  mayor  and  the  town  council,  the  town  clerk,  and  the  town  marshal 
are  all  coal  miners.  You  will  find  that  the  case  in  Lafayette  and 
Louisville  nearly  all  the  time.  There  will  be  more  coal  miners  on  the 
board  of  administration  for  the  city  than  there  are  merchants,  nearly 
all  the  time,  in  those  towns,  and  the  mayor  quite  often,  as  a  rule,  is  a 
coal  miner;  and  they  have  nice  httle  towns  up  there.  They  take  good 
care  of  their  homes.  They  take  care  of  their  lawns  and  they  paint 
their  houses  and  they  are  nice  Uttle  towns.  You  would  hardly  know 
in  going  through  Lafayette  or  Louisville  that  you  were  in  a  coal- 
mining town.  But  the  conditions  got  torn  up  up  there.  These  people 
settled  there  now  in  those  stockades  are  foreign  people  as  a  rule,  and 
also  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  things  happening  up 
there. 
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By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  the  Baldwm-Felts  insisting  on  their  so-called 
right  of  personal  liberty  in  northern  Colorado f — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  they 
have  felt  like  they  were  entitled  absolutely  to  have  all  the  rights 
officially  that  the  sheriff  had  in  the  county. 

Q.  What  were  your  experiences  with  tnem?  Were  they  aggres- 
sive?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  pretty  bright  fellows.  They  usually 
stay  within  the  law — that  is,  within  where  you  can  not  really  do  any- 
thing with  them,  but  they  are  always,  nearly  always,  digging  up 
something;  it  looks  like  they  are  hunting  trouble,  so  many  of  tnem. 
But  I  never  gave  them  any  deputy  commissions,  nevw  would,  not  a 
one  of  them;  they  never  had  any  official  authority  in  our  county. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  men  known  to  you  that  had  criminal  records  ? — 
A.  Not  any  more  than  hearsay,  but  I  have  heard  from  people  who 
daimed  they  did,  who  came  from  that  country,  that  many  of  them 
did  have  criminal  records. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  parading  through  the  streets  of  La- 
fayette  ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  other  towns  in  Colorado  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed,  if  they  were  armed? — ^A.  Until  the 
governor  asked  them  to  refrain  from  it  they  were  carrying  a  great 
many  guns  upright  on  the  back  of  the  front  seat  of  the  automobile, 
whicn  was  somethdng  that  was  done  there — they  made  themselves 
very  conspicuous  on  account  of  that;  the  governor  insisting  that  they 
would  not  do  it  and  they  refrained  from  doing  it  a  while  and  then 
they  continued  it  ^ain. 

Q.  Did  that  happen  when  there  was  parade  of  citizens  in  any  of 
these  northern  towns?— A.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  fall  of  1910,  early 
fall,  the  operators,  or  the  union  men,  had  planned  for  a  general 
demonstration.  They  were  going  to  be  spoken  to  oyer  in  that  ball 
park  at  Laf^ette  by  Dr.  Bingham,  who  was  a  Baptist  minister  and 
also  an  M.  D.,  and' several  l5>or  men  of  pronMnence,  and  they  had 
discussed  with  me  the  Une  of  march  that  they  were  going  to  take,  and 
I  felt  that  it  was  all  right;  and  they  were  to  start  first  to  Marshall,  and 
the  people  from  Marshall  would  go  to  Superior,  and  there  the  Superior 
people  would  drop  in  and  go  to  Louis\alle,  and  there  the  Louisville 
people  would  march  in  to  Lwayette — eight  or  nine  hundred  Lafayette 

Eeople  were  going  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile — going  through  to 
lafayette,  possibly  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  strong.  On 
Friday  night  Gov.  Shafroth  called  me  to  come  down  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  I  came  down,  and  he  seemed  very  much  excited,  and  he  said, 
"Ain't  they  going  to  have  a  demonstration  there  to-morrow?'* 
I  said,  ''Yes,  sir.''  He  said,  ''You  will  have  to  stop  it."  I  said, 
"Governor,  I  can't  do  that,"  and  he  said,  "Why?"  "Well,"  I  says, 
"I  beUeve  it  is  justice  that  if  those  people  want  to  have  a  demon- 
stration and  be  spoken  to  by  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  believe  they 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  it.  I  don't  beUeve  it  would  be  right 
to  prohibit  them."  He  says,  "Mr.  Struby  has  been  in  here  and"  he 
says,  "  there  will  be  a  barrel  of  blood  shed  if  those  people  attempt  to 
have  that  demonstration."  I  said,  "There  will  not  oe,  if  they  let 
them  alone."  I  talked  with  the  governor  about  two  or  three  hours 
about  it,  and  I  told  him  where  the — ^how  the  conditions  were,  that  a 
few  weeks  ago  he  had  written  the  operators  and  a^ed  them  if  they 
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would  not  arbitrate,  and  according  to  his  own  say,  there  was  no 
strike;  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  I  said,  ''Now,  to  come  down 
and  tell  you  about  this  northern  strike  up  there,  if  these  people  have 
that  demonstration  there  will  be  a  lot  of  people  killed— I  told  him, 
"  I  think  they  have  told  you  an  imtruth.  I  think  there  is  a  strike  up 
there;  there  will  be  nobody  hurt  if  they  will  just  leave  those  people 
alone/'  So  they  did.  They  had  this  line  of  march;  they  marched 
by  the  gates  on  the  pubUc  road  of  two  or  three  inclosures  and  the 
way — on  the  regular  county  road.  There  was  an  agreement  that 
there  would  be  no  insulting  remarks  offered  to  the  people  on  the 
inside,  which  were  not.  Oi  course,  these  people  hollered;  they  had 
I  think,  some  banners — I  am  pretty  sure  they  did — ^but  when  they 
got  to  Lafayette,  as  they  were  coming  up  to  Main  Street  to  turn  down 
three  or  four  blocks  and  then  to  go  out  to  the  ball  park 

Mr.  SiCKMAN  (interrupting).  Tney  went  out  of  tneir  way  to  go  by 
the  Simpson  mine. 

The  Witness.  They  possibly  did  go  half  a  block  out  of  the  nearest 
way  they  could  have  gone;  but  I  think  they  did  go  by  the  Simpson 
mine,  but  they  went  on  the  regular  road. 

Q.  Go  right  on. — ^A.  Just  bwore  they  got  to — up  to  the  turning  on 
Main  Street,  there  was  an  automobile  with  the  Felts-Bald^on  detec- 
tives, I  think  five,  in  the  machine  with  six  or  seven  guns  stacked  up  on 
the  back  seat  in  tne  automobile — that  is,  not  in  a  rack — and  drove  up 
within — well,  they  drove  the  front  of  their  automobile  withm  7  or  10 
feet  of  the  wagon  road  that  these  people  were  marching  in — they 
were  marching  in  the  street  two  and  two — and  stopped  before  they 
came  up  and  stood  there  while  that  line  of  march  passed.  They  were 
standing  in  their  automobile  up  exceedingly  close  to  where  they  passed 
in  front.  There  was  no  other  guns  in  si^t,  nor  no  other  guns  carried 
anywhere,  except  bv  the  officers.  I  know  there  was  no  guns  carried 
that  day.  If  1  had  any  suspicion  at  all — I  looked  into  it  carefully, 
because  I  promised  that  we  were  not  going  to  have  trouble  as  long  as 
the  governor  got  a  little  excited  over  it,  and  I  was  especially  careful. 
They  couldn't  get  around  to  catch  these  people — to  head  them  all  off 
again;  but  thev  ran  around  and  run  onto  them  again  and  got  all  of 
them  they  could;  they  couldn't  catch  them  all,  but  they  got  part  of 
the  line  again  before  they  got  into  the  ball  groimd. 

Mr.  Evans.  Who  did  f 

The  Witness.  The  Felts-Baldwin  detective  agents  in  their  auto- 
mobile. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  What  do  you  mean  by  **  they  got  them?'' 

The  Witness.  I  don't  mean  to  get  them  any  more  than  just  run 
up  to  them  and  wait  for  them  to  pass  along  again.  The  proposition 
was  this 

Q.  Carrying  their  guns  visibly  displayed? — A.  They  was  running 
right  up  to  them,  and  having  predicted  through  the  company,  or  the 
company  predicting  that  there  would  be  blood  shed  if  they  nad  this 
demonstration,  made  it  all  the  harder  for  the  officers  to  handle  the 
situation,  where  otherwise  there  would  not  have  been  anything  that 
would  have  caused  any  trouble.  Of  course,  they  looked  like  that 
might  cause  trouble  if  there  had  been  anything  said,  but  the  strikers 
didn't  pay  any  attention  to  them;  didn't  refer  to  them  in  any  way, 
and  I  stood  right  by  the  automobile,  while  the  whole  line  passed,  with 
five  deputies. 
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Q.  Were  there  any  women  and  children  in  that  parade? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes;  many.     There  was  no  guns  in  s^ht  anywhere. 

Q.  How  close  were  the  Baldwin-Felts  people  to  the  company's 
properties  when  they  first  met  the  parade? — A.  At  this  time  they 
'were  not  three  blocte  off  of  the  company's  property. 

O.  How  close  were  the  Baldwin-Pelts? — ^A.  I  say,  they  were  not 
in  three  blocks  when  they  ran  up  there  to  see  those  people  pass;  they 
were  not  in  three  blocks;  they  were  up  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
the  property  is  down  on  a  corner. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  shooting  of  George  Peninski's  house  at 
Lafayette? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  the  facts  as  to  that  ? — ^A.  The  facts  as  told  by  an 
ex-guard  was  that  there  was  a  guard  on  the  inside  of — that  is,  I 
was  told 

Q.  Wlis  that  told  to  you  by  him  ? — ^A.  That  was  told  to  me  by  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Yale,  who  had  quit  and  furnished  me  with  the 
shells  mat  he  said  this  fellow  shot  the  balls  out  of  from  the  Simpson 
mine,  through  George  Peninski's  house,  as  he  told  it  to  me. 

Q.  State  uie  facts  as  he  gave  them  to  you  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  this 
fellow's  name  was  Stockham,  I  think — I  am  not  right  sure — a  guard 
had  stood  on  a  pile  of  dirt  behind  an  outside  closet  where  it  had  been 
thrown  up,  and  stood  on  that  and  shot  through  the  wire  fence  and 
through  Peninski's  house  with  a  45-90,  or  30-30,  and  I  wouldn't 
say  for  sure  which,  and  two  of  the  shells  that  he  gave  to  me  he  said 
was  two  of  the  shots  that  was  fired  through  there,  and  that  he  saw 
him  do  it,  but 

Q.  The  firing  he  stated  was  done  from  within  the  Simpson  bull 
pen? — ^A.  It  was  not  Yale  that  saw  this,  but  it  was  another  fellow 
that  saw  it — I  am  pretty  sure  that  was  the  case — and  the  other  fellow 
we  had  here  once,  and  we  had  him  as  a  witness,  and  he  left;  so  I 
am  going  to  give  him  all  the  advantage  there  was  to  it;  but  Yale 
was  working  mere  at  the  time;  that  was  the  way  of  it. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  It  was  Yale's  story  of  what  he  had  been  told. 

Thfe  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  shells  given  him  from  this  fellow 
that  was  with  Stockham  at  the  time  he  done  it.  That  was  my 
information. 

Q.  Is  there  any  question  of  the  shooting  coming  from  within  the 
stockade? — A.  No,  sir.  We  got  a  surveyor  and  surveyed  the 
bullets 

Q.  Bullet  holes? — A.  Bullet  holes,  in  different  parts  of  the  city; 
they  went  through  both  sides;  they  took  an  instrument  and  sur- 
veyed it,  and  it  came  together  at  this  pile  of  dirt — the  pile  of  dirt 
that  was  thrown  out  of  a  hole  to  build  an  outside  closet  on.  There 
IB  a  blue  print  in  the  sheriff's  office  somewhere  of  that  point,  that  I 
had  the  surveyor  make;  that  is  as  far  as  we  ever  got  with  it.  Of 
course,  there  was  contention  as  to  whether  these  bullets  may  have 
come  from  the  alley  or  the  inside. 

Q.  It  showed  what  ? — A.  It  showed  that  the  angle  from  the  different 
points  in  the  house  came  together  at  a  given  point  at  this  pile  of 
dirt,  at  this  outside  closet,  piled  up  there  from  the  ground,  and  it 
showed  that  he  stood  right  there  back  of  the  closet,  in  the  coal  house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  shooting  at  Casper  Langacre's 
house?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Superior  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  were  the  facts  as  to  that  ^t^A.  The  facts  are  that  Billy 
Adams,  who  was  brought  here  as  a  strike  breaker,  and  is  now  in  the 
penitentiary,  made  an  affidayit  that  Dude  Searcy 

Mr.  SiOKMAN.  I  object  to  what  Adams  made  afifidavit  to.  If  yo^i 
want  to  hear  Adams,  you  can  get  him  here. 

Chairmfm  Fosteb.  The  objection  is  overruled.    Proceed. 

A.  (Continuing.)  Did  this  shooting  at  Caspner  Langaere's  house, 
and  that  he  insisted  he  ought  to  go  and  hdp  do  it,  but  he  failed  to  go, 
or  he  failed  to  do  the  shooting,  I  don't  remember  wUch;  but  that  was 
the  idea,  that  they  fixed  to  "smoke  up''  Lan^acre,  and  his  house  was 
just  almost  shot  to  pieces.  There  were  bullet  holes  shot  into  his 
stove  and  the  bed,  and  it  had  five  or  six  bad  holes  ^ot  in  it;  one 
bullet  in  his  heating  stove,  one  went  through  a  door  right  close  to  the 
bed;  they  all  went  through  two  walls  and  more — practical^  all  of 
them,  but  I  don't  know  how  many  holes  there  were  shot  through  it. 
He  and  his  wife  were  there  in  the  room.  I  am  sure  it  was  Dude 
Searcy,  but  I  don't  remember  whether  Adams  was  with  him,  or 
whether  he  heard  the  arrangements  made;  and  he  was  to  go  and 
refused  to  go.  At  any  rate,  you  can  get  that.  I  don't  know  what  it 
was  exactly;  I  have  forgotten  just  what  the  exact  wording  was  in  his 
affidavit,  but  he  made  an  affidavit  to  this  fact.  Of  course.  Dude 
Searcjr  later  got  killed,  I  guess  before  tiiis  was  known  for  sure  who 
did  this.     We  tried 

Mr.  SiCKMAN  (interrupting).    Searcy  was  tried  for  thatt 

A.  (Continuing.)  We  triw  him,  and  they  ran  in  a  little — they 
proved  that  he  had  a  gun— they  ran  a  little  tareet  gun  into  the  deal 
on  the  preliminary,  and  Billy  Adams  explained  just  exactly  how  it 
was,  and  how  they  worked  it,  to  swap  gims  on  us — a  big  nfle  for  a 
ta^et;  hb  affidavit  explains  the  whole  matter. 

(^.  Before  whom  was  this  trial  had? — A.  The  superintendent  of 
the  mine,  whom  these  fellows  were  working  imder. 

Q.  Was  he  acting  as  a  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  t — A.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Evans.  Who  was  Searcy  ?  • 

The  WrrNESs.  He  was  a  strike  breaker  shipped  here  from  West 
Virginia  or  Kentucky,  I  don't  remember  which. 

Mr.  Evans.  Must  have  come  from  West  Vi^inia. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attempt,  Mr.  Capp,  to  go  into  the  mine  camps  at 
the  Gorham  mine  and  property  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  (Jo.  to 
arrest  nonunion  men  who  had  shot  up  Marshall  ? 

Mr.  SicKMAN.  That  is  imputing  an  offense  that  has  not  been  proven. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  I  attempted  to  go  up  there  on  that,  but  I 
didn't  go.  There  is  a  roach  of  rock  up  there;  I  don't  know — it  is  a 
peculiar  formation — I  don't  know  how  many  there  was  behind  it; 
there  was  seven  or  eight  shots  fired  at  me  from  up  there,  and  I  didn't 
go,  for  they  shot  at  me. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  When  was  that  ? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  who  it  was. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  When  ? 

The  WrrNEss.  The  night  that  those  fellows  up  on  the  hillside  shot 
up  those  12  houses  at  Marshall. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  When? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  remember  exactly  the  date.  I  couldn't  give 
it.  There  was  two  years  and  nine  months  of  this,  and  I  can^t  remem- 
ber the  date,  but  you  can  remember  the  incident. 
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Q.  From  what  direction  did  the  shots  which  were  &ed  at  you 
a]:marently  come? — A.  There  was  a  pecuKar  roach  of  rock  by  that 
railroad  track — looks  like  it  was  just  thrown  up  there  by  some  force — 
and  they  were  behind  those  rocks;  they  just  seemed  to  crop  out  of 
ground,  right  up. 

Q.  Was  that  within  or  without  the  inclbsures  aroimd  the  prop- 
erty 1 — A.  It  was  up  on  the  property.  It  was  up  by  the  mine;  and 
I  got  ut>  a  little  ways  and  they  oegan  shooting  aown  that  way,  and 
I  went  Dack.  I  found  that  there  was  so  many — I  cottid  s6e  several; 
it  was  getting  dark ;  I  could  see  a  number  putting  their  heads  up 
over  there,  and  I  didn't  have  any  heavy  gun — no  chance  of  doing 
anvthing — and  I  went  away;  the  only  time,  however,  that  I  ever 
did  have  to  turn  back  on  trying  to  go  mto  a  place,  but  I  couldn't  go 
that  time. 

Chairman  Foster.  If  you  had  had  a  chance  you  would  have 
stayed  ? 

The  Witness.  I  didn't  have  one  chance  in  a  thousand.  I  knew 
thev  would  kill  me  before  I  got  halfway  to  them. 

(J.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  rifles  or  rapid-firing  guns  being 
shipped  into  Boulder  County  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ?— 
A.  1  never  knew  when  they  were  shipped,  but  I  saw  the  guns  in  the 
office  over  at  the  mine  in  Louisville.  I  don't  know — ^what  is  the 
name  of  that  mine,  Mr.  Sickman,  in  Louisville  ? 

Q.  Acme. — A.  Acme  mine  office.  I  saw  a  whole  slew  of  them. 
I  don't  know  where  they  were  shipped  from.  The  man  that  unpacked 
them  told  me  who  they  came  from — ^just  what  he  told  me  is  aU  I 
know. 

Q.  About  how  many  rifles  were  there  ? — A.  Oh,  there  was  dozens 
and  dozens  of  them.     I  don't  know.     A  lot  of  them. 

O.  Who  told  you  about  that A.  The  watchman  at  the  mine, 

ortneman — yes;  the  watchman. 

Q.  What  was  his  statement  as  to  who  had  been  shipping  those 
guns  ?— A.  He  said  they  were  consigned  by  the  C.  F.  &  I. 

(^.  Did  Mr.  Blood  or  the  Baldwm-Felts  people  ever  make  appli- 
cation to  you  for  deputy  sheriff  commissions  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Either  or  both — who  appUed  for  them? — ^A.  Right  when  the 
strike  first  started,  on  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday  evening — the 
strike  was  called  on  Sunday  or  Monday — ^Mr.  Blood  had  a  list  of 
people  that  he  wanted  me  to  deputize.  Then,  the  Baldwin-Felts 
people  applied — ^Mr.  Felts  applied  to  me  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  was  Mr.  Blood  acting  at  that  time? — ^A. 
Attorney  for  the  operators. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  which  company  particularly? — A.  The 
Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  as  I  understood,  principally. 

James  H.  Blood,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  foflows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Sickman: 

Q.  You  are  ai  practicing  attorney  in  Denver? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bartels,  Blood  &  Bancroft  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  acted  as  attorney  for  the  Northern  Coal  <fe  Coke  Co.  during 
its  existence?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  also  connected  with  its  business  transactions  as  a 
director? -A.  Yes;  as  a  director  of  the  company. 
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Q.  And  ^ou  were  very  familiar  with  all  its  business  deals  ?  —A.  Yes. 

Q.  Particularly  in  reference  to  its  dealings  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America? — ^A.  Yes;  I  was. 

Q.  You  attended  all  of  the  conferences  and  were  a  party  in  making 
its  contracts  ?  —A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  that  you  would  state  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Blood, 

^our  experience  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  both 
efore  and  at  the  time  of  the  1910  strike,  and  subsequent  thereto^  in 
reference  to  the  strike. — ^A.  When  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  first 
started  operations  in  the  northern  fidd,  I,  as  its  general  counsel,  took 
up  the  subject  of  labor.  I  am  a  beUeyer  in  organized  labor.  I 
oi^ganized  or  practically  made  the  first  contract  that  was  ever  made 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  the  northern  field.  At 
that  time  Mr.  John  Mitchell  was  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  We  operated  under  contracts  with  the  United  Ifine 
Workers  of  America  for  a  good  many  years,  and  we  had  local  troubles 
during  this  time,  growing  out  of  some  local  difiSculties  with  the  union 
or  umon  officers,  but  where  we  have  had  any  troubles  of  that  kind  I 
was  always  able  to  settle  them  satisfactorily  with  Mr.  Mitchdl  i>er- 
sonally.  I  made  two  or  three  trips,  I  think,  at  different  times,  to  see 
Mr.  JVutchell  on  some  of  the  local  difficulties  where  the  men  had  gone 
on  a  strike.  Mr.  Mitchell  insisted  on  the  men  Uving  up  to  nieir 
contracts,  and  that  was  all  we  wanted,  so  that  all  of  our  troubles 
were  always  settled  amicably  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  that  where  con- 
tracts haa  been  made  he  required  the  men  to  perform  the  contracts 
on  their  part  and  would  not  justify  a  strike  in  violation  of  the  con- 
tract. That  arrangement  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  and  dur- 
ing this  time — I  have  forgotten  the  year — but  I  remember  one  year 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  I  made  addresses  to  the  Civic  Federation  in  Chicago 
on  the  subject  of  union  labor.  I  simply  refer  to  this  to  show  my 
relations  >^ith  Mr.  Mitchell  and  that  they  were  pleasant.  All  of  our 
contracts  were  Uved  up  to  except  shght  breaches  which  would  last  a 
month  or  two,  until  tney  could  be  adjusted  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Mitchell  came  here  at  one  time  and  oraered  the  men  back  to  work. 
Mother  Jones  was  here  at  that  time  and  made  a  speech  antagonistic 
to  Mitchell,  but  Mitchell  was  stronger  than  Mother  Jones,  and  the 
men  went  back  to  work  and  Uved  up  to  their  contract.  After  Mr. 
Mitchell  retired  as  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Mr.  Lewis  came  in,  and  the  socialistic  element  seemed  to  have  gotten 
control  of  the  organization  to  a  large  extent;  Mr.  Lewis  didn't  seem 
to  have  the  control  over  the  men  that  Mitchell  had,  and  there  was  no 
effort  made  to  live  up  to  their  contracts.  In  this  strike  that  was 
called  by  them  on  or  about  the  1st  of  April,  1910;  it  was  called  con- 
trary to  all  agreements,  and  notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Lewis  justified 
the  strike. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  agreement  at  that  thne? — ^A.  We  had  con- 
tracts prior  to  that  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  men  should  con- 
tinue at  work  during  negotiations — ^while  negotiations  were  pending 
to  renew  the  contract.  The  contract  had  expu^d,  and  in  violation  or 
this  agreement,  and  without  notice,  they  went  out  on  us  and  ordered 
the  strike,  and  not  only  that,  they  called  out  the  firemen,  the  engi- 
neers, the  pumpmen — all  of  those  men  that  are  necessary  to  preserve 
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and  maintain  the  property,  to  care  for  the  property — ^which  is  all 
contrary  to  their  principles,  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  believe  I  do. 
I  believe  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  United  Mine  Workers'  rules. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  organization  that  they 
called  out  men  to  destroy  property  without  justification.  We  saw 
that  we  could  not  deal  with  them;  that  the  socialistic  element  that 
was  in  control — ^Mr.  Struby,  the  president  of  my  company,  and 
myself  called  upon  Mr.  Capp,  the  sheriff. 

Q.  You  mean  by  socialistic  control  that  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  Socialist? — 
A.  I  don't  say  that  he  is,  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  Uiat  he  is 
very  strong  in  that  belief,  if  not  absolutely  a  Socialist.  After  the 
strike  had  been  called — piioT  to  this  for  a  number  of  vears,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  that  our  relations  had  been  very  amicable,  we  had  been 
building  up  our  business,  we  "^ere  operating  10  or  12  mines  within 
20  to  25  miles  of  Denver,  and  the  mines  were  out  on  the  open  prairie. 
Towns  had  been  built  up  around  the  mines,  and  our  employees  had 
their  homes  in  the  towns  and  controlled  the  towns.  The  towns 
were  more  like  typical  New  j^gland  towns  than  they  were  like 
mining  camps  in  tms  respect.  We  had  done  everything  we  could  to 
build  up  these  towns.  Our  mines  were  in  the  open,  without  any 
protection  whatever,  and  no  fences  around  them,  nothing  to  protect 
them.  After  the  strike  was  called  and  our  engineers  and  nremen 
and  pumpmen  went  out  we  then  called  upon  Mr.  Capp  for  protec- 
tion m  the  matter,  as  all  sorts  of  threats  were  being  made  against 
the  property,  and  we  were  afraid  of  fire  or  some  other  danger. 

Q.  Mr.  Capp  was  the  sheriff?— A.  Mr.  Capp  was  the  sheriff  of 
Boulder  County-  He  has  just  been  on  the  stand  here.  At  that 
time  he  was  the  sheriff.  Mr.  Capp  said  that  he  would  be  neutral; 
that  he  would  not  allow  either  side  to  do  anything  that  was  injurious 
to  the  other.  That  was  the  substance  of  his  sta^ment  to  us  at  that 
interview.  That  was  all  we  wanted.  In  the  mean  time,,  in  order  to 
protect  our  property,  we  had  to  hire  engineers,  firemen,  and  pump- 
men in  the  city  from  employment  agencies  and  from  buildings,  any- 
where that  we  could  get  anyone  tnat  understood  anything  about 
machinery,  and  because  of  these  threats  that  were  made.  They 
were  so  alarming  that  we  considered  it  best  to  take  some  action  in 
behalf  of  our  men.  We  took  a  trainload  of  firemen  and  engineers 
up  there  within  a  week  after  the  strike,  men  simply  to  protect  the 
property,^  but  not  to  operate  them.  They  were  not  miners.  They 
were  engineers  and  firemen  and  pumpmen  who  would  maintain  the 

Elants,  so  that  the  water  could  be  pumped  and  the  mines  would  not 
e  ruined  and  destroyed.  We  found  that  these  men  that  we  were 
taking  up  there  there  was  not  a  time  when  one  of  them  could  go  to 
the  post  office  for  his  mail  or  go  to  the  store  to  buy  anything  that  he 
would  not  be  assaulted  and  beaten  up,  and  we  again  appealed  to 
Capp,  without  success.  In  the  meantime  we  had  aj>pealed  to  the 
county  commissioners  of  Boulder  County  for  protection  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  they  directed  Mr.  Capp  to  employ  deputies  to  take  care  of 
our  property  and  see  that  the  property  was  preserved.  The  depu- 
ties that  were  employed  by  him  were  either  strikers  or  sympathizers 
with  the  strikers.  I  believe  Cassidy  and  some  others  were  actually 
strikers,  and  instead  of  getting  protection  when  our  men  were  being 
assaulted  the  deputies  would  leave  the  individual  to  be  beaten  up 
and  maltreated.    In  the  meantime,  when  things  were  going  on  in 
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this  condition,  it  was  necessary,  we  saw,  in  order  to  protect  the 
property,  to  build  wire  fences  around  the  property  that  inclosed 
the  mines.  The  mmes  were  adjoining  the  town  in  every  instance, 
some  being  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town.  The  Simpson 
mine  is  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Lafayette  and  the  Hecla  mine 
at  Louisville,  and  the  Acme  mine — there  were  a  number  of  them — 
and  we  then  built  wire  fences  around  the  property;  that  is,  we  siuik 
posts  in  the  ground  and  we  put  on  wire  that  was  heavier  than  chicken 
wire,  I  should  say,  ran  that  up  about  6  feet,  and  from  that  out  we 
ran  an  arm,  and  on  the  arm  we  ran  barbed  wire,  so  that  they  could 
not  climb  over,  and  we  built  hundreds  of  houses  inside  of  the  indos- 
ure,  and  in  the  meantime  we  were  hiring  miners  here  from  different 
employment  agencies,  wherever  we  could  hire  them,  in  order  to  get 
started  back  to  work. 

The  strike  was  called  about  April  1,  and  it  was  three  or  four  months 
before  we  had  all  of  these  things — ^fences,  and  so  forth — ^in  condition 
to  work.  In  the  meantime  we  had  advertised  for  men  and  employed 
men,  and  there  was  not  a  time — we  were  seeking  men  and  employing 
them  here  in  employment  agencies — and  there  would  be  a  striker 
here  in  town — the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  had  general 
offices  for  district  15  in  town — they  would  have  some  of  their  em- 
ployees around  and  they  would  see  this  man  or  a  number  of  men 
employed  to  be  sent  up  to  our  mines,  and  one  would  accompany  them 
on  the  train  and  anotner  would  telephone  up,  and  when  tney  got  off 
the  train  they  would  be  invariably  beaten  up.  In  some  instances 
numbers  were  killed — I  don't  remember  how  many — ^but  a  nimaber  of 
deaths  resulted,  and  we  were  still  complaining  to  Capp  without  any 
results  whatever.  We  took  it  up  with  the  governor— Senator  Shai- 
roth — at  that  time.  He  called  Capp  down  here  and  we  had  an  inter- 
view with  him  without  any  beneficial  results.  The  governor  informed 
the  sheriff  that  he  must  see  that  order  was  maintained  there.  We 
appealed  to  the  governor  for  military  assistance,  because  of  the  fact 
that  every  peace  officer  in  Boulder  County — that  is,  the  sheriff  or  his 
deputies,  as  well  as  the  constables  and  town  officials — were  all  strikers — 
all  of  these  towns — Louisville,  Lafayette — ^were  all  inhabited  by  our 
former  employees  and  they  held  all  the  offices;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  were  operating  there  we  were  anxious  for  our  employees  to 
hold  the  offices  of  the  town  and  we  worked  for  them  and  assisted 
them  in  their  elections,  and  so  forth,  so  that  when  the  strike  was  on 
all  of  the  officials  were  strikers  ar  d  we  could  not  get  any  assistance 
from  any  of  the  peace  officers.  Finally,  I  remember  one  interview  I 
had  witn  the  governor;  he  telephoned  me — I  had  complained  to  him 
a  number  of  times — and  he  telephoned  and  requested  tnat  Mr.  Struby 
and  I  call  at  his  office  in  the  executive  chambers  of  the  building  here, 
and  we  did  and  we  found  Mr.  Capp  there  and  a  number  of  others — a 
number  of  labor  union  men  were  there,  I  forget  how  many,  and  the 
governor  at  that  time — ^immediately  preceding  this,  there  had  been  a 
very  vicious  assault  made  upon  some  of  our  employees  there,  and 
they  had  been  severely  bruised  and  beaten  up.  and  I  was  not  in  a 
very  good  humor,  I  remember;  this  happened  tne  day  before — ^when 
I  went  up  to  the  governor's  office  in  response  to  his  request,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  way  to  save  any  further  trouble  up 
there ;  he  says, "  Now,  your  fences  are  all  completed  and  youremptoyees 
are  inside  of  the  fences,''  and  he  said  ^'I  thmk  we  could  get  rid  of  ail 
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your  personal  difficulties  if  you  will  do  this."  He  says,  *'Mr.  Capp 
IS  here  and  I  have  instructed  him  not  to  let  the  strikers  go  over  your 
fences  or  get  near  your  fences  and  you  keep  your  men  inside  your 
fences  and  don't  let  them  come  out — ^you  keep  them  there  and  don't 
let  them  come  out,  and  Capp  will  not  let  any  of  the  union  fellows  get 
inside  the  fences  and  there  will  be  no  trouble."  I  said,  "I  thought  I 
was  living  m  free  America  where  every  man  had  a  perfect  right  to  go 
out  to  the  stores  and  to  the  post  office  and  to  do  those  thmgs  that 
every  other  American  citizen  can  do  and  has  a  right  to  do.  I  did 
not  Know  we  were  living  in  Russia."  I  said,  ^*  loiu'  proposition 
would  not  appeal  to  any  man  and  docs  not  appeal  to  any  lair-minded 
man  with  honor  and  justice  in  this  matter."  I  said,  **My  men  won't 
do  it  and  I  can  not  control  them,  and  your  proposition — excuse  me — 
is  not  worthy  of  consideration." 

We  had  further  talk  along  that  line.  Then  Capp  said  that  he 
would  go  into  the  inclosure  and  do  this  thin^  and  that  thing,  and  the 
governor  said  he  would  do  this  thing  ana  that  thing,  and  I  said, 
^'You  will  not  enter;  you  will  not  ^o  there,  because  the  first  man 
inside  that  inclosure  without  permission  my  orders  will  be  to  shoot, 
and  I  will  give  instructions  to  shoot  him.  I  am  going  to  protect 
them;  it  is  my  duty,  and  no  man  will  go  in  without  authority  of  law." 
We  had  a  very  warm  meeting.  Well,  conditions  kept  going  from 
bad  to  worse  this  way,  until  I  brought,  in  the  district  court  m  this 
district,  a  suit  against  the  United  M^e  Workers  of  America  for  dis- 
trict No.  15-^that  is  the  organization  that  has  charge  of  the  State — 
and  also  against  the  locals  at  Louisville  and  Lafayette,  and  against 
as  many  members  as  I  knew  by  name,  some  hundred  or  more.  It 
was  a  usual  complaint  for  an  mjunction  in  equity  against  a  labor 
organization,  in  which  I  charged  all  these  facts  that  1  have  briefly 
referred  to,  and  I  filed  that  complaint  in  November,  as  I  recall  it, 
1910.  Because  there  were  so  many  defendants — ^hundreds  of  them — 
I  had  the  summons  and  the  complaint  and  the  notice  of  the  writ  of 
injunction  all  printed.  In  the  meantime  we  had  employed  Mr.  Felts, 
and  he  and  his  employees,  some  of  whom  were  former  members  oi 
the  police  force  in  this  city — he  had  five  or  six  men  in  his  employ  at 
that  time — ^we  gave  these  notices,  this  sununons  and  copy  of  com- 
plaint to  them  to  serve  on  these  defendants.  They  served  all  the 
officers  here — we  were  obliged  to  bring  that  suit  here  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  sheriff — the  position  and  attitude  of  the  sheriff  of  Boul- 
der County — we  were  unable  to  get  him  to  act  in  the  matter,  so  we 
brought  it  in  this  county,  as  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  Our 
employees  served  these  writs  upon  as  many  of  the  deiendants  as  they 
could.  Some  30,  I  think,  about,  were  served  before  the  day  of  the 
hearing  on  the  application  for  an  injunction.  I  think  the  court 
heard  that  appUcation  on  November  29,  as  I  recall  it,  1910,  and  at 
that  time  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  came  in,  represented 
by  a  number  of  attorneys,  and  a  hearing  was  had  before  the  court. 
I  think  there  was  three  days  consumed — two  or  three  days — ^in  the 
hearing  on  the  appUcation  for  an  injunction. 

At  me  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  after  we  had  introduced  our  evi- 
dence showing  the  state  of  affairs  up  there  and  the  conditions  that 
existed,  the  court  granted  the  writ  of  injunction.  The  attorneys  for  the 
United  Mine  Worii^ers  of  America  refused  to  introduce  any  evidence 
at  all  to  contradict  the  evidence  that  we  had  offered.    The  court 
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promptly  granted  the  injunction.  Thereupon  we  had  the  writ  of 
injunction  printed  and  we  had  our  employees  serve  as  many  of  the 
persons  that  were  defendants  as  they  could  find,  and  then  we  had 
the  printed  writ  of  injunction  postea  on  telegraph  poles  and  other 
places  around  our  properties  at  the  different  mines  where  our  places 
were  located.  Durinjg  the  service  of  this  writ  of  injunction — after 
this  hearing  and  the  hearing  that  was  had  here  in  the  court  room — 
and  the  court  room  was  crowded  with  counsel  and  sympathizers  of  the 
miners — and  I  had  subpcenaed  a  great  many  of  them  as  witnesses 
and  put  them  on  the  stand  to  show  and  prove  by  them  themselves 
these  assaults  and  these  thin^  that  they  nad  done  there — and  after 
the  court  had  granted  the  injunction  and  they  had  returned,  in  tlie 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  as  soon  as  the  writs  could  be  printed,  Uiey 
were  sent  up  there  and  served  and  exposed  to  the  public — I  remember 
Mr.  Felts  and  others  were  tacking  up  these  writs  on  telegraph  poles 
in  the  town  of  Lafayette  when  a  mob  of  these  strikers  assaulted  mem 
with  drawn  guns  and  tried  to  prevent  them  from  serving  the  writs 
and  drove  them  out  of  town.  This  was  about  December  1.  Notr 
withstanding  these  injunction  writs  had  been  servcki  and  notice  had 
been  given,  these  assaults  had  continued.  There  was  not  a  day  that 
some  of  our  men  were  not  beaten  up,  and  meantime  we  had  the 
houses  built,  and  as  I  have  said,  these  mclosures — ^we  had  our  miners. 
We  had  tried  to  build  comfortable  places  for  them,  with  ground  for 
their  needs  and  to  make  it  attractive,  becaiise  they  were  in  the  in- 
closure.  The  fences  of  the  inclosure,  to^  illustrate,  contained  an 
eighty-acre  tract  or  something  of  that  kind.  In  order  to  satisfy 
the  women  and  children  we  hiul  done  everything  we  could  to  make 
it  attractive.  These  women  could  not  go  out  of  this  inclcMsure  to  go 
to  church  without  bein^  assaulted.  Things  continued  in  this  deplora- 
ble condition  because  tne  sheriff  and  peace  officers  of  Boulder  County 
gave  us  no  protection  whatever.  I  went  to  court,  as  I  remember  it, 
about  a  week  after  the  granting  of  the  writ  and  I  arose  in  the  court 
room,  in  the  place  reserved  for  the  bar,  where  the  attorneys  sit, 
and  called  the  court's  attention  to  these  violations,  and  the  court 
then  and  there  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  writ  of  injimction  and  how  it 
must  be  obeyed;  and  he  caused  his  remarks  to  be  published  in  the 
daily  press  as  a  warning  to  these  strikers.  I  requested  that  they  be 
warned  and  advised  what  the  penalty  of  violating  the  injunction  was, 
but  two  days  afterwards  I  had  the  same  thing — ^I  went  before  him 
with  that.  He  made  more  remarks  and  they  were  published.  I 
think  that  was  done  three  or  four  times.  I  had  told  him  that  a  ^reat 
many  of  these  strikers  were  men  that  were  not  well  educated  and  had 
not  the  advantages  of  American  citizenship,  and  they  might  not 
know  what  the  injunction  was,  and  I  had  requested  him  to  say  some- 
thing in  that  particular  regard  that  would  inform  these  men  that 
this  writ  must  oe  obeyed.  He  did  so.  These  remarks  were  all  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers,  and  the  daily  papers  published  here  cir- 
culate in  these  towns  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  north  as  freely  as 
here. 

Thinpa  continued  in  this  way  for  some  time,  and  along  in  about 
December — Mr.  Harry  Cassidy,  who  was  a  town  constable  at 
Lafayette,  or  a  deputy  shenn — committed  an  assault  himself 
and  violated  the  mj  unction.  Thereupon  I  went  before  the 
court  and  filed  an  affidavit  and  did  those  things  which  constitute 
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the  usual  procedure,  and  had  a  citation  against  Mr.  Cassidy  for 
him  to  be  brought  in  and  show  why  he  should  not  be  punished.  I 
think  he  was  a  deputy  sheriff,  at  any  rate  he  was  town  marshal 
or  constable  or  something.  But  he  had  participated  in  one  of 
these  assaults.  Within  a  day  or  two  thereafter  thmgs  continued 
to  grow  so  bad  that  I  filed  additional  affidavits  and  followed  the 
usual  procedure,  citing  somewhere  between  16  and  18  or  20 — I 
think  16 — of  these  defendants  as  having  violated  the  terms  of 
the  injunction.  They  were  brought  into  court  on  December  21. 
I  think  it  was,  1910.  They  appeared  by  their  counsel,  they  filea 
all  the  dilatory  motions — that  lawyers  are  familiar  with,  motions 
to  Quash,  motions  to  strike,  and  everything  of  that  kind — you 
gentlemen  who  are  members  of  the  bar  are  familiar  with  those 
things —hearings  were  had  upon  all  of  these  motions  and  they  filed  a 
demurrer  to  the  complaint;  I  think  possibly  it  was  December  20 
that  this  hearing  was  begun,  and  a  day  or  two  was  taken  up  with 
the  consideration  of  these  preliminary  motions,  in  argument  as  to 
these  motions.  The  court  denied  all  of  their  motions,  overruled 
every  demurrer;  they  filed  an  answer  and  we  went  to  hearing  on 
these  contempt  charges.  The  court  room  was  crowded;  there  was 
not  standing  room  hardly  during  that  time.  Counsel,  labor  sympa- 
thizers, and  friends  were  in  the  audience.  The  bar  even  where  the 
lawyers  sit  was  crowded  with  friends  and  sympathizers  and  the 
wives  of  those  who  had  been  charged  with  contempt.  For  the 
purpose  of  convenience,  the  court,  on  my  motion,  directed  that  all  of 
the  defendants  charged  with  contempt  take  seats  in  the  jury  box, 
where  we  could  see  them  and  interrogate  our  witnesses  with  reference 
to  each  particular  one.  Hearings  were  had.  I  think  they  were 
three  days  in  introducing  evidence  on  tiiese  charges.  On  the  evening 
of  the  25th — in  the  meantime  in  the  Cassidy  case  the  court  had  found 
him  guilty  of  contempt  and  had  suspended  sentence  until  January  3, 
as  I  recall  it.  In  all  of  these  other  cases,  I  think  there  was  16 — 
on  December  24  I  submitted  the  case  to  the  court  without  argument^ 
so  confident  was  I  of  the  showing  which  I  had  made  and  so  emphatic 
was  the  proof  of  these  charges  as  to  the  proof  of  the  guilt  of  every  one 
of  these  persons  whom  I  had  charged. 

The  court,  after  argument  of  counsel  on  the  other  side,  found  them 
guilty  and  sentenced  them  to  the  county  jail  for  terms  of  one  year, 
as  I  "recall  it.  Thereafter  the  attornevs  for  the  defendants  went 
before  the  chief  justice  of  the  State,  Judge  Campbell  at  that  time, 
and  made  an  application  for  a  supersedeas  before  him,  and  also  made 
an  application  lor  a  writ  of  prohibition,  contending  that  the  lower 
court  had  not  the  authority  to  act  as  it  had  in  the  premises.  These 
matters  were  brought  before  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  as  I  recall  it, 
on  January  5.  He  denied  that  application  for  a  supersedeas  and 
writ  of  prohibition.  Thereafter  they  made  an  argument  before  the 
supreme  court  en  banc,  seven  judges,  for  a  writ  of  supersedeas.  That 
argument  was  made  subsequent  to  that  time — under  our  practice — 
after  the  chief  justice  had  made  a  ruling — they  went  before  the  court 
en  banc  and  made  a  showing  and  asked  that  the  writ  be  issued,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  they  sat  for  a  hearing.  I  think  that  hearing 
was  held  on  the  20th  of  January,  some  week  or  10  days  after  the 
hearing  before  the  chief  justice.     It  was  argued  before  the  entire 
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bench,  and  the  court  took  it  under  advisement  on  the  4th  of  February, 
and  handed  down  an  opinion  denying  the  application  for  a  supersedeas. 
In  the  meantime,  after  this  had  been  done,  Judge  Whitford  called  all 
of  the  defendants  whom  he  had  found  guilty  before  him  and  said 
that  he  had  imposed  this  penalty  because  he  wanted  to  teach  these 
defendants  what  the  writ  of  injunction  was,  and  to  teach  the  members 
of  their  organization  what  the  writ  of  injunction  was,  and  how  it 
must  be  obeyed,  but  he  said  that  he  thought  he  had  accomplished 
this  purpose  by  what  he  had  done,  and  he  now  proposed  to  remit 
the  balance  of  their  sentences  and  permit  them  to  go  on  condition 
that  they  would  go  back  among  their  men  and  tell  their  men  that 
they  must  obey  this  injunction  and  desist  from  acts  of  violence  and 
from  the  destruction  of  property.  The  court  discharged  them  all. 
Thereafter — now,  among  these  defendants — I  am  a  little  ahead  of  my 
story — I  am  trying  to  give  it  just  as  briefly  as  possible — as  I  recall 
it,  among  these  defendants  was  Doyle,  who  was  secretary  of  the  local 
up  there  at  that  time  and  who  is  now  one  of  the  officers;  I  think  he 
is  secretary-treasurer  of  district  No.  15,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Austin.  He  has  been  a  witness. 

A.  (Continuing.)  He  was  one  of  the  defendants,  and  the  evidence 
so  far  as  Doyle  was  concerned  was  that  two  men  had  gotten  off  the 
interurban  train  and  had  gone  to  one  of  our  mines,  and  on  the  way 
over  they  had  been  pursued  by  strikers.  They  didn't  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  reach  the  mine,  and  they  separated  and  went  througn  the 
field. 

Ml*.  CosTiGAN.  Of  course,  this  is  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  Only  as  testi- 
fied by  witnesses  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  committee  to  fix  the  bounds. 
If  they  care  to  hear  this  statement,  I  have  no  special  objection. 

A.  (Continuing  )  Doyle  was  in  his  house  at  the  time  this  nappened — 
in  the  evening  about  6  o'clock,  or  whatever  the  hour  was — Doyle  was 
ijtt  his  house  and  heard  the  shouting,  and  it  seems  there  was  a  custom 
there  when  they  went  after  any  oi  our  employees — Doyle  put  on  his 

f pistols  and  he  went  out  and  joined  the  crowd  and  chased  these  men 
or  some  distance,  something  like  a  mile  before  they  overtook  him, 
and  beat  him  up.  They  chased  him  across  a  field  of  grain  or  some- 
thing— a  plowed  field,  anyway — and  they  finally  overtook  him  and 
beat  him.  That  was  the  character  of  the  testimony  that  was  intro- 
duced in  that  particular  case,  and  it  was  the  testimony  not  only  of 
one  witness  but  of  a  number  of  witnesses  who  had  witnessed  the 
flight  all  the  way  along — how  one  man  would  see  him  running  and 
another  man  would  see  him  go  out  with  his  gun 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Doyle  has  admitted  that  he  violated  the  injunc- 
tion. 

A.  Oh;  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Austin.  He  also  said  that  he  had  always  advised  peace  and 
order. 

(At  this  point,  at  the  direction  of  the  chairman,  the  answer  of  the 
witness  was  stricken  from  the  record.) 

A.  (Continuing.)  Thereafter,  the  injunction  being  continued  to  be 
violated,  it  was  necessary  to  commence  other  proceedings  in  con- 
tempt.    I  think  there  were  14  persons,  as  I  recollect  it,  charged  in 
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the  last  proceedings,  and  the  usual  proceedings  were  had  with  refer- 
ence to  tnem,  and  the  judge  found  them  guilty. 

Q.  Was  there  any  proof  offered  by  the  miners  in  that  second 
trial  ? — A.  None  whatever.  They  refused  to  prove — in  the  contempt 
cases  they  offered  proof,  but  in  the  injunction  they  did  not. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  record. — A.  If  the  com- 
mittee desires  it,  I  have  a  stenographic  report  and  bills  of  exception 
and  all  of  the  testimony  that  was  ever  offered  in  the  injimction  suit, 
I  think  more  than  five  or  six  thousand  folios,  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  that  it  be  handed  to  the  committee,  if  the  committee  desires. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  think  they  should  be  filed. 

The  Witness.  You  gentlemen  will  understand,  of  course,  that  in 
trial-consuming  days — the  first  hearing  was  three  or  four  days,  and 
the  last  time  it  was  three  or  four  days — there  was  a  vast  amount  of 
testimony  introduced. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  The  result  of  the  injunction  was  that  it  was  not 
obOTed  and  was  deliberately  and  willfully  violated  ? 

The  Witness.  It  was,  and  thereafter,  after  we  had  convicted  the 
last  batch  and  they  had  been  punished,  they  appealed  that  case; 
they  took  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  and  the  supreme 
court  again  denied  their  application  for  supersedeas.  In  the  course 
of  time  we  sold  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  retired  from  busi- 
ness, and  when  we  did  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  bought  the 
Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  we  went  into  court  and  had  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  substituted  as  a  plaintiff  in  our  place  in 
the  suit  that  had  been  broughf.  What  has  been  done  since  then  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  since  the  time  that  we  sold  out. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  what  was  the  specific  difference 
between  you  and  the  miners  at  the  beginning  of  tnis  strike. — A.  I 
could  give  it  to  you  in  the  exact  language,  possibly,  if  vou  desire  it. 
At  that  time,  after  the  strike,  we  had  gotten  out  a  pamphlet  publishing 
the  contract  and  this  statement  from  the  operators  of  the  northern 
coal  fields  to  their. former  employees  and  friends.  This  pamphlet 
contains  all  the  agreements  which  we  had  with  the  miners  prior  to 
the  strike — the  first  agreement,  the  scale  of  wages — as  follows;  it  is 
all  set  forth  here  in  fiul,  in  some  15  pages  in  this  pamphlet 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  That  is  your  view  of  the  grievances.  Is  there  any  written 
statement  what  the  miners  claim  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  There  was  an  answer. 

The  Witness.  I  never  have  seen  it.  This  contains  the  statement 
of  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  contract. 

(At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Byrnes  it  was  marked  in  evidence  as 
Exhibit  No.  124.) 

The  Witness.  This  contains  all  the  correspondence  and  dealings 
that  we  had  under  our  contract  of  March  31,  1910. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  We  are  trying  to  get  through — study  that  very 
carefully. 

The  Witness.  In  explanation  of  that  I  should  say  that  the  scales 
committee  met,  and  there  is  a  minute  of  their  meeting. 
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Q.  What  do  you  mean,  the  scales  committee? — A.  Of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  district  No.  15.  The  contract  provides  that  they 
should  hold  a  meeting  prior  to  the  preparation  oi  the  contract,  and 
they  should  file  their  demands— the  scales  committee  is  the  one  that 
regulates  prices.  They  did  not  formally  file  any  demands,  saying 
that  they  were  unable  to  do  so  because  there  was  a  meeting  oi  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the  international  organization,  at 
Indianapolis,  and  that  they  claimed  that  that  prevented  them  from 
formally  making  their  demands  for  district  No.  15.  That  was  their 
excuse.  All  of  that  is  contained  in  the  pamphlet.  In  this  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  adjustment,  we  suggested  that  their 
proposition  be  submitted  in  writmg.  We  reguested  that  thev  dic- 
tate to  a  stenographer  what  they  wanted,  and  it  was  run  off  and  they 
signed  it.  Then  we  dictated  to  a  stenographer  what  we  wanted 
and  that  was  run  off  and  we  signed  it. 

Q.  These  are  all  set  out  ? — A.  That  is  an  explanation  of  it.  You 
will  find  it  aU  in  that  paper. 

<^.  This  is  carefully  prepared  and  contains  the  substance  of  your 
position  in  the  matter?— A.  At  the  time  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  I  just  want  him  to  state  briefly  regarding  a  certain 
procession  that  was  held  in  the  city  of  Denver,  if  you  recall  it. 

The  Witness.  The  legislature  was  meeting  here  in  this  State  in 
January  following,  and  was  in  session  during  the  trial  of  these  con- 
tempt cases  under  this  injunction. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  What  year  was  that  ? 

The  Witness.  1911,  the  regular  session.  And  at  that  session  of 
the  legislature  a  man  by  the  nairie  of  Alexander  Smith,  who  was  one 
of  the  attorneys  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  caused 
charges  to  be  nled  in  the  legislature  of  impeachment  against  Judge 
Whitford  for  having  granted  this  injunction.  In  the  course  of  tne 
demands  in  that  procedure  he  introduced  the  most  damnable  evi- 
dence ever  conceived  of  with  reference  to  a  woman. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  think  we  ought  to  ask  to  have  those  words  stricken 
out. 

Chairman  Foster.  You  must  not  sav  that. 

The  Witness.  Thereafter  this  woman  was  convicted  of  perjury 
and  the  impeachment  proceedings  fell  through  the  legislature — a 
legislature  composed  of  union  sympathizers  and  oi^anized  men,  so 
that  that  matter  fell  through.  During  that  time  these  so-called 
organized-labor  men — this  movement — started  a  parade  here  and 
thev  marched  up  around  this  building  and  around  the  courthouse, 
and  it  was  while  the  supreme  court  had  these  matters  under  consid- 
eration and  that  very  day  I  had  been  making  an  argument  before 
the  supreme  c  )urt,  and  they  marched  around  here — I  don't  know 
how  many,  I  didn't  see  them,  they  said  there  were  thousands  of 
them— and  they  marched  around  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
the  supreme  court 

Mr.BYRXEs.  That  is  your  opinion. 

The  Witness.  That  is  what  they  were  saying  and  they  made  no 
bones  about  it;  the  supreme  court  must  do  these  things  and  the 
legislature  must  do  these  things;  and  they  made  all  kinds  of  speeches. 

Chairman  Foster.  Did  you  hear  the  speeches  ? 

The  Witness.  Some  of  them  I  did. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Whose  speeches  did  you  hear? 
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The  Witness.  I  could  not  tell  the  names  of  the  persons;  I  heard 
them  on  the  street  comers 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  they  were  the  official  representatives  of 
the  union  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  that;  I  am  not  personally  acquainted 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  it  was  the  worst  mistake 
that  organized  labor  had  ever  made. 

Mr.  iiVANS.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

The  Witness.  Surely. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  You  say  that  at  the  time  you  had  your  inclosure  out  there, 
your  men  were  not  free  to  go  from  there  into  town,  an  incorporated 
town,  without  being  assaulted,  and  that  you  thought  that  the  condi- 
tion which  prevailed  was  similar  to  what — those  that  you  might  have 
expected  in  Russia  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  thought  that  the  conditions  were  horrible  in  a  free  gov- 
ernment?— A.  Absolutely. 

O.  This  committee  found  in  the  southern  field — are.vou  acquainted 
in  tne  southern  field  ? — A.  I  am  somewhat  acquainte(f  down  there. 

Q.  This  committee  found  in  the  southern  field — an  incorporated 
town  where  they  had  a  mayor,  a  city  council,  marshal,  ana  a  post 
office  located  that  they  had  a  gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  wnere 
nobody,  not  even  the  officers  of  the  United  States  and  Members  of 
Congress,  were  permitted  to  enter  that  city  without  a  pass  from 
somebody  in  charge.  What  do  you  say  as  to  those  conditic  ns  as 
compared  with  the  conditions  you  speak  of? — A.  I  donH  think  any- 
body can  justify  those  conditions. 

Q.  They  are  altogether  similar? — A.  No,  they  are  not,  because 
I  apprehend  in  the  case  that  you  speak  of  that  the  town  was  located 
upon  the  property  of  the  companv  instead  of  upon  the  public  do- 
main. I  understand  in  the  soutnern  fields — I  may  be  wronff — I 
imderstand  in  the  southern  field  that  the  houses  there  are  owned  by 
the  companies,  and  are  let  to  the  miners  at  so  much  a  room — a  dollar 
a  roona  or  50  cents  a  room  per  month — ^whilein  the  north  the  houses 
are  built  by  the  miners.  We  have  advanced  money,  even,  in  many 
cases,  to  enable  the  miner  to  buy  a  home,  and  it  was  a  public  town 
and  a  public  street. 

Q.  Isn't  an  incorporated  town  a  public  town  ? — A.  Whether  upon 
the  public  domain  or  private  property  of  the  individual 

Q.  But  isn't  an  incorporated  town  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 

Colorado,  with  a  mayor  and  a  council — a  city  council ^A.  I  don't 

think  that  can  be  disputed,  but  the  conditions  are  entirely  different, 
as  I  view  them. 

Q.  But  the  situation  is  about  the  same? — A.  No;  with  us  in  the 
north,  when  we  inclosed  our  mine,  we  inclosed  our  own  private 
property. 

Q.  But  you  have  stated  that  the  people  can  not  get  from  your 
inclosure  to  the  streets  of  the  public  town  ? — ^A.  Surely;  they  can  not 
get  to  the  post  office  for  their  mail. 

O.  What  would  you  say  of  the  conditions  of  an  incorporated  town, 
with  a  mayor  and  a  city  council  and  a  city  marshal,  and  a  man  own- 
ing his  own  house  in  that  incorporated  town  being  told  by  the  mayor 
of  the  town,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  that  he  was 
agitating  too  much,  and  that  he  must  go  down  the  canyon — what 
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would  you  say  about  that  ?  Is  that  constitutional  government  ? — 
A.  Well,  he  is  carrying  things  pretty  far,  in  all  probability.  I  don't 
justify  anything  on  either  side  of  the  question;  I  am  not  taking  that 
stand  at  all. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  this:  Supposing  that  in  a  city  of  15,000 
people,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  not  located  upon  private  property, 
very  well  governed,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  that  a  number  of  guards  were 
standing  upon  a  street  comer,  with  only  three  people  within  ear- 
shot— no  disturbance,  no  loud  talking,  no  interference  whatever — 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  was  stanmng  there,  and  a  soldier  came 
to  him  and  said,  *' What  is  your  name?  and  he  was  told  that  was 
none  of  his  business;  and  he  said,  *' What  is  your  business?"  and  he 
was  told  that  that  was  none  of  his  business;  and  then  he  told  you, 
'*  You  get  off  the  street,''  would  you  say  that  that  was  constitutional 
government  ? — A.  If  martial  law  prevails,  they  have  that  right. 

Q.  If  martial  law  prevails  ? — ^A.  Yes.  Martial  law — under  martial 
law  all  civil  laws  are  abrogated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  law  existing  imder  martial  law  where  a 
man  attending  to  his  business,  perfectly  quiet,  no  disturbance  being 
caused,  where  a  soldier  could  tell  him  to  get  off  the  street? — ^A.  fl 
the  soldier  is  obeying  the  orders  of  his  superior  under  martial  law,  in 
my  opinion,  as  a  law,  these  are  abstract  Questions. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  this:  That  if,  alter  five  minutes  of  such 
conversation  the  soldier  should  go  away  accompanied  by  two  other 
soldiers,  go  to  headquarters  and  come  back  and  state,  '*I  am  sorry, 
Mr.  Congressman,  I  insulted  you;  I  owe  you  an  apology?" — ^A.  It 
would  be  an  unauthorized  act  of  the  soldier;  he  is  going  beyond  his 
authority  and  is  acting  as  an  individual. 

Q,  Have  you  ever  found  in  your  observations  a  general  disposition, 
if  not  a  considerable  disposition,  upon  the  part  oi  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  to  ignore  the 
law? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  haven't  found  it? — A.  No,  sir;  not  on  both  sides.  The 
violations  of  the  law  in  this  State,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  mainly — I 
don^t  say  entirely — mainly  by  the  labor  organizations,  and  I  attribute 
it  to  the  fact  tfiat  they  have  in  this  State  the  headc[uarters  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Labor,  notorious  as  a  socialistic  oi]ganization, 
with  which  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  talking  of  afRliating,  and 
Socialism  I  have  no  sympathy  for,  nor  no  good  man  can  believe  in  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact— -don't  it  often  occur — that  when  a  large  prop- 
erty owner — I  don't  limit  it  to  the  operator  of  coal  mines — feels  that 
a  law  is  not  just,  or  that  for  any  reason  he  wants  to  ignore  that  law, 
that  he  ignores  it  as  a  matter  of  try-out,  and  that  he  can  ignore  it 
without  leopardizing  his  own  personal  liberty — that  is  genei^y  the 
case,  isn^t  it?  It  is  generally  a  property  right. — A.  It  is  usually  a 
property  right. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  method  by  which  the  fellow  who  works  in 
a  coal  mine  can  test  the  constitutionality  or  iustice  of  a  law,  except 
that  he  ignore  that  law  and  get  himself  in  jail,  thereby  try  it  out?— 
A.  That  IS  often  done  by  others  than  labonng  men. 

Q.  But  it  seldom  ever  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  fellow  who  is  a 
lai^e  proprety  owner? — A.  It  may  often. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  ? — A.  The  law  books  are  full  of 
them — if  I  had  you  in  my  office  I  could  show  you  thousands  of  them. 
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Q.  I  have  practiced  law  for  25  years,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  rich 
man  going  to  jail.  I  am  asking  you  if  that  is  not  generally  the 
case?— A.  Usually  that  is  the  way. 

Q.  Then,  do  you  think  it  is  fair  under  our  system  of  jurisprudence 
that  the  laws  should  be  tested — do  you  think  it  is  fair  that  there  is  no 
other  way  except  by  going  to  jail? — ^A.  My  opinion  is  that  there  are 
lots  of  reforms  in  procedure  and  practici9  that  might  be  put  into 
effect.  We  la\^'yers  know  of  many  ways  in  which  cases  could  be  ex* 
pedited  to  a  hearing  without  the  usual  motions  for  dela3^s  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  Now,  you  made  the  statement  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  told 
the  governor  that  if  he  or  the  sheriff  came  to  your  inclosure,  you 
would  ffive  orders  to  have  him  shot. — A.  1  said  ^'without  authority 
of  law '^—coupled  that  with  it. 

Q.  Very  weU;  '* without  authority  of  law.*' — A.  (continuing).  Ab 
trespassers — they  could  not  go  there  as  trespassers  without  authority 
of  law.  I  did  tnat  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  point  that  1  was 
attempting  to  protect  the  property.  I  was  not  only  a  law)  er  of  the 
company,  I  was  the  operator  of  the  companj' — it  was  my  duty,  rep- 
resenting the  stockholders,  to  protect  the  company's  interests,  and  I 
proposed  to  do  what  I  was  employed  to  do. 

Q.  You  were  talking  to  the  governor  and  about  the  governor,  and 
the  sheriff  of  the  county.  Did  vou  think  that  there  was  any  possible 
danger  of  either  of  these  people  going  upon  your  property  without 
authority  of  law  ? — A.  The  sheriff  had  said  that  he  would  go  there  and 
arrest  me,  and  to  divers  and  sundry  other  things. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  the  sheriff  would  not  nave  a  right  to  go  and 
arrest  you  on  your  property  ? — ^A.  Without  a  writ  ? 

Q.  Without  a  writ  ? — A.  In  my  own  house  and  take  me  without  a 
writ  or  on  some  trumped-up  charge  ? 

Q.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  a  trumped-up  charge — without 
a  writ  or  a  warrant  ? — A.  I  could  protect  myself  in  my  property. 

Q.  We  ffet  that  from  the  old  English  law  that  an  American's  house 
is  ms  castle.  Now,  suppose  the  sheriff  here  heard  that  a  crime  had 
been  committed  in  that  inclosure,  do  you  think  he  must  wait  for 

someone  to  get  a  warrant A.  You  are  getting  into  abstract  cases 

of  pretty  close  points  of  law,  and  it  may  be  a  question  of  personal 
opinion. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can't  you  answer  what  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  are  on  the  subject  ? 

Tlie  Witness.  They  have  a  perfect  nght  to  protect  themselves 
under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Austin.  Admitting  that  the  Colorado  operators  and  the  miners 
have  suffered  sufficiently — what  is  the  remedy — I  submitted  that  id 
Sheriff  Capp  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  ? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know.  It  is  a  very  serious  proposition.  A 
matter  that  would  require  serious  thought  and  consiaeration  of  man 
for  a  great  time.  You  could  not  give  an  answer  in  a  minute  and  a 
half.  It  is  a  matter,  in  my  opinion,  that  can  not  be  taken  up  and 
decided  in  a  minute  off-hand.  You  can  not  say  that  arbitration — 
compulsory  arbitration  would  do.  That  has  been  held  to  be  illegal. 
There  is  some  method;  it  is  going  to  be  evolved  by  you  gentlemen  in 
Congiess  and  that  has  already  been  evolved  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
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different  acU  of  Congress,  but  these  things  as  the  result  of  civilization 
are  bound  to  be  worked  out  by  the  bright  minds  that  are  in  our 
Congress,  and  we  of  the  States  will  follow  you. 

By  Mr.  Austin: 

Q.  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  suggest  along  that  line  ? — A.  I  have 
not  given  the  situation  suflicient  study  to  l^  able  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  In  asking  some  Questions  a  while  ago,  I  think  perhaps  I  sug- 
gested that  in  the  soutnem  field  the  committee  found  certam  condi- 
tions. I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that  what  I  should  have  said 
was  that  in  the  southern  field  the  testimony  tended  to  show  c^tain 
conditions,  and  I  will  ask  that  the  record  be  corrected  in  that  r^ard. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  vou  read  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  if  oyer  case  ? 

The  Witness.  The  decisions  of  the  State  of  Colorado  in  the  Moyw 
case? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  and  of  the  ITnited  States  Supreme  Court? 

The  Witness.  I  have  read  all  those  decisions.  I  was  in  the  Moyer 
case  indirectly,  in  this  way:  I  was  familiar  with  all  of  the  troubles 
that  grew  out  of  that  matter.  I  was  not  an  attorney  of  record  in  the 
case,  Diit  I  might  say  of  counsel — used  my  good  offices. 

Bv  Mr.  Costigan. 

Q.  You  beheve,  Mr.  Blood,  as  I  gathered  from  vour  testimony, 
that  if  the  strikers  occupying  the  tent  colonies  at  Forbes  and  Ludlow, 
assuming  they  were  on  ground  owned  by  them  or  leased  by  them, 
were  perfectly  justified  in  resisting,  with  force  of  arms,  trespassers  ? 

Mr.  r>ORTHCUTT.  We  object  to  the  question  upon  the  ground 
that  there  has  not  been  one  single  syllable  of  testimony  that  anybody 
ever  sought  or  attempted  to  trespass  upon  their  ground. 

Q.  Assuming  that  was  the  fact,  you  beheve  they  would  have  been 
entuely  justified? — A.  If  that  was  their  home,  and  anybody  at- 
tempted— any  trespasser  attempted  to  enter  their  home,  my  tneory 
of  tne  law  is  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  protect  himself  and  his  home; 
and  I  think  that  has  been  so  since  the  days  of  Magna  Charta. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  men  under  those  circumstances  are  justi- 
fied in  arming  themselves? — A.  A  man  may  have  arms  in  his  own 
house  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  himself  and  his  family,  if  that  is 
his  object  and  purpose  in  having  tnera;  or,  if  he  is  a  hunter,  he  may 
have  his  arms  there. 

Q.  Do  you  roganl  yourself  as  an  unprejudiced  witness  in  matters 
of  labor  disputes  ? — A.  In  this  matter  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  president  of  the  Citizens'  AUiance  in  this  State  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

a.  What  was  the  purpose  o'f  that  organization  ? — A.  I  will  have  to 
ain  briefly  ray  connection  with  that  organization.  There  was — 
the  Grant  smelter  was  in  operation  here  in  this  city.  One  night  there 
was  a  strike  out  there ;  they  went  through — the  strikers  went  through 

and  pulled  the  fires 

Q.  Can't  you,  Mr.  Blood,  state  briefly  the  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tion— its  corporate  purposes? — A.  It  wasn't  a  corporation,  as  I 
understand  it. 
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Q.  Well,  then,  its  associate  purposes — ^without  relating  the  history 
that  led  up  to  the  difficulty?— A.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
peace  between  the  labor  unions  and  the  owners. 

Q.  What  were  its  activities  in  court? — A.  In  the  direction  of 
settling  the  troubles. 

Q.  What  was  done  in  that  direction  toward  union  labor  men? — A. 
I  did  a  great  deal  in  that  direction.  I  was  very  intimate  at  that  time 
with  Mr.  Grant  Hudson,  who  is  one  of  the — I  think  he  is  the  legis- 
lative conmiitteeman  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  At  that 
time  I  think  he  was  president  of  the  typographical  union  here,  and 
the  typographical  union  at  that  time  here,  in  years  gone  by,  was  a 
superior  labor  organization.  I  interviewed  Mr.  Hudson  as  the  presi- 
deat  of  the  organization,  and  with  his  aid  and  assistance,  we  settled 
all  of  the  labor  troubles  that  were  here  in  this  town  at  that  time. 
There  was  myself  and  Mr.  Grant  Hudson,  a  man  I  am  very  fond  of, 
and  one  of  the  officers,  as  I  say.  of  the  American  Fed,eration  of  Labor, 
who  is  now  in  Washington,  I  tnink — his  headquarters. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Emmett,  or  Mr.  Hamilton,  instead  of ^A.  Grant 

'Hamilton.     I  made  a  mistake  in  the  name.     Grant  Hamilton. 

Q.  Were  there  any  of  those  labor  disputes  settled,  as  you  term  it, 
by  the  deportation  of  laborers? — A.  They  were  settled  by  compro- 
mises. There  was  no  deportation  that  I  know  of,  or  ever  heard  of ; 
we  compromised  every  labor  trouble.  We  had  labor  troubles  with 
the  smelters;  we  had  labor  troubles  between  the  waiters  and  the — 
the  head  of  the  waiters  was  at  that  time — he  is  dead  now;  what  was 
his  name? — the  head  of  the. waiters  here — no,  the  clerks^  union — 
retail  clerks'  union? 

Mr.  McLennan.  Max  Morris. 

A.  (Continuing.)  Max  Morris;  Grant  Hamilton,  Max  Morris  and 
mjrself,  we  settled  those  troubles  between  the  retail  imion,  the 
waiters*  union,  and  they  were  standing  on  the  street  corners  and 
around  the  restaurants  yelling  '*Scab.  Don't  go  in  here.  This  is  a 
scab  place.     Keep  out.       And  all  that  sort  of  business. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  you  settled  it. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  These  troubles,  together  with  Grant 
Hanailton  and  my  friend,  Max  Morris,  who  is  since  dead,  who  was 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  that  time,  and  was 
the  head  of  the  retail  union — was  that  it  ? 

Mr.  McLennan.  Retail  clerks. 

The  Witness.  Well,  he  was  an  officer — clerks'  union  or  retail  union, 
whatever  it  is,  but  I  was  very  intimate  with  all  of  these  labor  men, 
because  this  was  at  a  time  when  I,  as  I  say,  had  made  addresses  on 
labor  with  Mr.  Mitchell  before  the  Civic  Federation. 

Q.  How  long,  and  in  what  year  or  years  were  you  president  of  the 
Citizens'  Alliance  ? — ^A.  Never  was  president. 

Q.  I  thought  you  stated  you  were? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  was  not  presi- 
dent. 

Q.  What  was  your  connection? — A.  I  think  I  was  nominally  its 
attorney,  but  that  was  nominally.     I  was  using  my  good  offices. 

Q.  What  year  was  it  ? — A.  I  have  forgotten  the  year. 

Q.  Did  the  Citizens'  Alliance  have  anything  to  do  with  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  troubles  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  through  the 
deportation  of  men? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that  connection  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have  heard  of  deportations,  of  course  ? — A.  I  knew  of  the 
deportations. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  way  connected  with  the  matters  which  brought 
about  these  deportations  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  think  I  was  in  Europe  in  t£at 
year.     I  had  run  away  and  taken  a  vacation^  and  was  not  here. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  Citizens'  Alliance  of  Steam- 
boat Springs? — ^A.  Never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Which  recently  undertook  the  deportation  practices? — A.  No; 
I  never  heard  they  had  one  up  there.  But  this  must  have  been  10 
or  12  years  ago,  isn't  it — longer  ago  than  that?  It  was  only  for  a 
few  months  that  I  was  using  my  good  offices  to  sQttle  labor  troubles. 

O.  You  spoke  of  your  very  pleasant  relations  with  Mr.  Mitchell, 
with  Mr.  Lawson,  Mr.  McLennan — members  of  the  organization 
with  which  you  dealt  while  Mr.  Mitchell  was  president? — ^A.  I  don't 
know.  I  have  known  them  intimately — I  say  *' intimately" — ^very 
well,  of  late  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  personal  trouble  with  either  of  them  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  count  them  both  as  my  friends. 

O.  You  don't  find  it  difficult  to  confer  or  deal  with  those  men? — 
A.  No;  I  would  be  pleased  to  meet  them  at  my  office  at  any  time  or 
at  any  place. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  breach  of  a  contract  earlv  in  the  strike  diffi- 
culties. Can  you  produce  a  copy  of  that  ? — ^A.  It  is  in  that  pamph- 
let, I  think  [pointing  to  pamphlet  in  hands  of  Mr.  Costigan], 

Q.  It  is  in  this  pamphlet?— A.  I  think  so,  as  I  recollect  it. 

Q.  Did  not  the  trouble  originate  after  the  operators  had  broken 
off  negotiations  with  the  miners? — A  It  did  not.  We  got  an  ulti- 
matum by  Mr.  Frank  Smith — I  think  he  was  the  president  of  district 
15.  I  think  the  facts  are  these:  He  returned  irom  Indianapolis — 
I  think  he  and  Mr.  Lawson  had  been  to  Indianapolis — he  wired  here 
that  he  would  arrive  here  on  Friday,  I  think,  or  a  certain  day,  and 
wanted  to  meet  us.  We  mot  pursuant  to  his  request  at  the  offices 
of  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  in  the  Boston  Building.  Mr.  Smith 
made  a  demand  upon  us — he  had  it  written  out — that  we  should  pay 
a  certain  scale,  and  should  do  certain  things,  and  do  it  at  once,  or  he 
would  caU  his  men  out  on  a  strike,  and  would  call  out  the  engineers 
and  the  pumpmen  and  the  firemen,  and  let  our  properties  go  to  ruin. 
He  would  not  consider  anything,  and  did  not  give  us  time  to  breathe 
even,  or  to  make  a  counter  proposition,  but  in  that  connection 

Q.  There  was  some  agreement,  wasn't  there A.  No;  in  that 

connection  I  remember  I  found  fault  with  him  because  he  was  going 
to  call  out  the  engineers  and  pumpmen.  I  told  him  it  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  that  that  ever  hap- 
pened, and  because  I  was  so  emphatic,  and  was  positive  in  that 
direction,  he  said  that  he  would  permit  the  engineers  and  firemen  and 
pumpmen  to  remain  until  the  following  Monday.  This  was  Friday 
or  Saturday.  Of  course,  we  could  not  get  men  to  ^o  up  there  on 
Sunday;  but  he  said  he  would  let  the  men  remain  until  the  following 
Monday,  so  that  we  could  get  engineers  and  firemen  to  protect  the 
property,  but  that  is  all  he  would  do. 

Q.  His  offer  also  covered  pumpmen  ? — ^A.  I  say,  he  permitted  them 
to  remain  a  couple  of  days,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  get  other 
men  to  handle  tne  pumps. 
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Q.  Didn^t  he  agree  to  go  further,  Mr.  Blood,  and  consent  that  the 
engineers  and  the  pumpmen  and  the  firemen  should  remain,  pro- 
vided the  advance  oi  5  cents  and  a  fraction  were  granted,  and  provided 
the  strikebreakers  were  not  brought  in? — ^A.  No.  It  is  all  there  in 
writing  [indicatmg  pamphlet  in  Mr.  Costigan's  possession]. 

Q.  Cidn't  Mr.  ijawson  make  you  that  proposition? — ^A.  I  don't 
remember  Mr.  Lawson  making  that  proposition.  An  ultimatum 
was  given  to  us. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  made  at  the  last  meeting  to  you? — A.  Not  that  I 
recollect.  The  ultimatum  that  was  given  to  us  is  stated  there  in 
that  pamphlet. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  made  to  the  operators  by  Mr.  Lawson  at  the  last 
meeting? — A.  If  it  was,  it  is  in  that  pamphlet — ^what  was  done. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  at  that  last  meeting,  were  you? — ^A.  I 
don't  know.  We  had  so  many  meetings,  it  may  be  that  that  parti- 
cular time  I  had  to  be  in  the  court  room,  or  had  another  engagement, 
and  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  How  many  meetings  did  you  attend  during  these  negotiations  ? — 
A.  1  can't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  attend  very  manv  personally, 
did  you? — ^A.  The  last  meetings  that  were  held  there  didf  not  amount 
to  much,  because  they  kept  adjourning  over,  and  as  stated  there  in 
that  book,  when  they  met,  and  I  knew  they  were  going  to  meet  and 
simply  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  I  would  not  go  from  my  office  over 
to  tne  coal  company's  ofiice  to  attend  that  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
adjournment,  because  I  knew  what  was  going  to  be  done;  they  had 
informed  me  what  they  were  going  to  do,  and  it  was  not  necessary 
for  me  to  go  for  that  sole  purpose ;  but  when  any  serious  proposition 
came  up,  tney  always  sent  for  me. 

Q.  When  did  your  company  transfer  its  properties  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fuel  Co.  ? — A.  Was  the  1 5th  of  October — first  of  November  ? 

S.  1911,  was  it? 
r.  SiCKMAN.  The  14th  of  October. 

A.  The  14th  of  October,  1911.  That  is  the  date.  That  is  right. 
1  remember  we  paid  our  men  for  the  half  month. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  strike  had  been  on  for  some  time  ? — A.  That 
was  after  the  strike  had  been  on. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Blood,  that  the  reason  that  your  company 
would  not  enter  into  a  working  agreement  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  was  that  it  had  formed  a  combination  with  certain  other 
large  coal  companies  to  drive  the  United  Mine  Workers  from  the 
State  of  Colorado  ? — ^A.  N(5,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  fact  about  that  ? — A.  Never  had  such  an  agree- 
ment with  anybody. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  discussed  ?  ~A.  Never  discussed,  never  thought  of, 
never  conceived;  after  the  strike  had  been  called,  and  after  the  men 
had  gone  out,  then  the  operators  of  the  north — that  is,  Boulder 
County— there  were  only  four  or  five  of  them  -Mr.  Baum  and  our- 
selves, Mr.  Vanmater,  Parks  Harrison  - 1  think  that  is  all  -f'ox 
Patterson— we  all  operated  together,  because  we  were  aU  in  the  same 
hole,  but  that  was  months  afterwards.  That  was  after  we  had  gotten 
our  properties  and  closed;  then  we  worked  together  naturally;  when 
one  would  try  to  get  —when  we  would  try  to  get  men,  we  would  try 
to  get  men  for  both  parties. 
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Q.  What  companies  worked  together  ? — A.  What  companies  ? 

Q.  What  companies  ever  worked  together  during  the  present 
strike  in  the  way  that  you  have  spoken  of  ?— A.  At  tne  start  all  of 
the  properties  in  the  north  worked  together.  After  that — oh,  I  don't 
know  how  long — after  I  severed  my  connection  with  the— the  North- 
em  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  had  sold  out— I  understood — this  is  hearsay — I 
don't  know — I  understood  that  Mr.  Evans  signed  up  with  the  union 
some  time,  and  some  of  the  others  did :  I  don  t  know  anything  about 
it.  I  don't  know  when  they  did,  but  I  have  understood  that  some  of 
the — two  or  three  of  the  small  operators  have  signed  up  with  the 
union. 

O.  Did  the  operators  form  any  sort  of  an  association  ? — A.  Except 
in  the  way  I  have  stated;  no. 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  secretary  ?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  We  had 
had  no— we  met  for  convenience,  that  is  all.     We  had  no  association. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  association  of  which  Mr.  Baum  was  presi- 
dent— B-a-u-m?— A.  I  don't  know  of  any  association  he  was  presi- 
dent of. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  any  other  association  of  which  Mr.  Babco<^ 
was  secretary  or  treasurer? — A.  Oh,  well,  that  may  have  been  in 
years  gone  by.  That  was  a  great  many  years  a^o  in  reference  to  that, 
not  in  reference  to  any  labor  troubles,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  recently  of  Mr.  Babcock  acting  as  secretary  or 
treasurer  in  the  purchase  of  rapid-fire  guns  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  And  ammunition  ?  —A.  No. 

Q.  And  other  guns  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  For  use  in  the  coal  strike  ?  —A.  No. 

Q.  That  has  not  come  to  your  attention  ?— A.  No ;  never  knew  any- 
thing about  it.  No  one  ever  bought  anything  for  us  except  ourselves, 
I  know  that  much,  when  I  was  with  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  strike  of  1910  being  called  to  destroy  prop- 
ertv?— A.  That  was  the  eflFect  of  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  effect  of  it.  You  know  of  no  published  declara- 
tions of  that  pumose,  do  you  ? — A.  No,  of  course  not. 

Q.  The  ostensible  ground  for  the  strike  was  for  a  raise  in  wages, 
was  it  not  ?—  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  attend  any  meetings  of  the  workers,  in  which  they 
announced  their  purpose  as  one  of  property  destruction,  did  you  I— 
A.  No,  no. 

Q.  You  simply  give  your  conclusion  on  that  subject? — A.  In  call- 
ing out  the  engineers  and  firemen  and  pumpmen  and  those  men  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers  have  always  permitted  to  remain  in  prop- 
erties for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it,  I  never  heard  of  a  case  before 
when  they  ever  aid  that. 

Q.  But  you  do  remember  now  the  qualification  in  regard  to  pump- 
men and  enginemen? — A.  They  give  us  two  or  three  days  to  get 
others.  Mr.  Smith  gave  me  that,  after  I  had  had  a  very  serious  talk 
with  him,  as  I  recollect  it;  gave  me  over  Sunday,  whatever  the  time 
was. 

Q.  If  the  proposition  had  been  made,  as  I  suggested  in  a  qu^tion  a 
few  moments  ago,  of  a  payment  of  16  cents  a  day  advance,  with  the 
condition  that  the  strikebreakers  should  not  be  brought  into  the 
field,  would  you  have  accepted  it  ? — A.  The  only  proposition  that  was 
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made  to  us  that  we  would  comply  with  their  demands.  That  we 
could  not  do. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  does  not  answer  my  question,  Mr.  Blood. — A. 
I  never  have  heard  the  other  proposition. 

Q.  I  say,  would  you  have  accepted? — A.  We  couldn't  have 
accepted,  because  it  would  have  been 

Q.  (interrupting:.)  A  confession  of  weakness  in  the  fii^hf  ? — A.  No, 
not  a  confession  of  weakness ;  it  would  have  been  a  confession  on  our 
part  that  we  couldn't  have  operated  our  properties  successfully;  it 
would  have  been  a  confession  of  bankruptcy,  which  would  have  been 
preferable  rather  than  to  pay  the  demands. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  properties  were  not  destroyed? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  found  another  method  of  protecting  them,  did  you  not  ? — 
A.  I  found  other  methods  of  hiring  engineers  from  different  buildings 
in  this  town.  I  went  around  to  the  different  buildings,  and  would 
hire  an  engineer,  wherever  I  could  get  him,  at  almost  any  sum.  I 
had  to  have  engineers  and  pumpmen  and  firemen  to  operate  the 
pumps  and  to  prevent  the  mines  from  being  drowned  out  and  ruin 
the  property.     It  wasn't  a  question  of  simply  saving  the  property. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Blood,  that  you  are  now  paying  a  much 
higher  wage  in  the  northern  fields  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  For  this  sort  of  work,  than  was  demanded  by  the  union  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  what  they  are  paying.  I  have  not  been  an  operator  or 
concerned  in  mining,  since  October,  1911. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  for  the  pumpmen  and  the  enginemen 

A.  What  is  that  ? 

Q.  What  did  they  pay  before  you  left  for  the  pumpmen  and  the 
others A.  Our  minimum  wage  was  $3  a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  maximum  was  ? — A.  Oh,  the  maximum 
was  five  or  six  dollars — anywhere  from  that  up. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  being  paid  now  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Never  have  heard?— A.  No;  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  mines  since  October  14,  1911,  for  which  I  am  truly  thankful. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  socialistic  control  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  or  some  other  association.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Blood, 
of  a  socialist  ticket  being  supported  by  the  coal  companies  in  a  State 
election  in  Lafayette  within  tne  last  year  or  so  ? — A,  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  should  you  say  if  the  testimony  in  this  case  showed  that 
there  had  been  affirmative  support  of  a  Socialistic  ticket  in  the 
town  of  Lafayette  by  the  coal  companies  combined  in  the  northern 
fields? — A.  I  should  think  that  the  coal  companies  were  trying  to 
protect  themselves. 

Q.  You  see  no  danger  in  a  Socialistic  combination  under  those 
circumstances  ? — A.  Not  in  that  particular  instance—  in  that  coimty — 
to  protect  themselves. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

The  Witness.  Because  I  assume  that  the  strikers  are  in  control  of 
all  these  towns  up  there,  and  that  if  they  elect  their  officers,  it  would 
mean  great  damage  and  difficulty  to  the  operators  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean,  if  there  was  a  choice  between  evils  ? 

The  Witness.  A  choice  between  evils.  That  is  all  there  is  to  that 
from  my  standpoint. 
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Q.  You  Spoke  in  your  direct  testimony,  Mr.  Blood,  of  a  Mr.  Lewis, 
who  was,  I  Delieve,  president — international  president — of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  ana  you  commented  on  what  you  considered  his 
socialistic  tendencies.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lewis 
was  a  candidate  for  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio  on  the  Taft  Republican 
ticket  last  year?-  A.  No;  I  don^t  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  that.  Would  that  modify  your  judgment  if 
you  knew  it  to  be  a  fact  as  to  his  socialistic  tendencies  f— A.  Not  in 
the  world.  I  have  talked  with  him  by  the  hour,  both  here  and  in 
Indianapolis;  and  I  based  my  conclusion  as  the  result  of  conversa- 
tions with  him,  and  I  know  that  Mr,  Mitchell  is  very  strongly  opposed 
to  those  tendencies. 

Q.  It  would  surprise  you  to  know  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Lewis  shouW 
be  affiliated  -is  in  fact  affiliated — ^with  the  Taft  Republican  forces  in 
the  State  of  Ohio?  -A.  No;  that  doesn't  surprise  me;  not  the  least 
bit. 

Q.  Are  vou  acquainted  with  a  man  known  as  Al  Baker? — ^A.  Al 
Baker— I  know  him.  Al  Baker — wasn't  Al  Baker  the  deputy  sheriff 
in  this  town,  or  a  member  of  the  police  force  ? 

Q.  The  person  I  refer  to  was  mentioned  this  morning  as  having 
been  captain  of  the  guards  in  the  northern  fields?— A.  Yes;  I 
knew  Al  Baker  in  the  recent  strike. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  We  have  a  witness  here  to  prove  that  he  is  dead. 

Q.  Was  he  a  trusted  man  in  the  company's  employ? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  was  not. 

Q.  There  was  some  testimony  given  this  morning  by  Sheriff  Capp 
about  Mr.  Baker  having  at  one  time  suggested  to  Sheriff  Capp  me 
possibility  of  him,  as  sheriff,  making  considerable  naoney  out  of  his 
office  as  sheriff  by  receiving,  as  I  remember  the  testimony,  from  the 
coal  operators  about  $20,000  down  and  a  dollar  a  dav  for  each  dep- 
uty sheriff  who  might  be  appointed  by  him  to  help  the  coal  compa- 
nies in  the  northern  fields.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  statement  on 
that  subject  ? — A.  No  statement  of  that  kind  was  made.  There  is 
no  truth  in  it  whatever — absolutely  no  truth  in  it.  Nobody  con- 
nected with  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co. — and  we  were  the  largest 
operators  in  that  field — never  had  any  authority  to  make  sucn  a 
statement,  or  we  never  considered  making  such  a  statement.  We 
didn't  do  business  on  that  line,  never  at  any  time,  and  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing;  no  one  ever  connected  with  us  ever  had  any  authority 
to  make  any  such  statement,  or  make  such  a  suggestion  to  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  Austin.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Baker  is  living  or  not  ? 

The  Witness.  I  understood  he  was  dead.  Mr.  Baker  was  simply 
an  employee,  that's  all.  He  had  no  confidence — no  position  of  con- 
fidence or  trust  whatever. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  [Mr.  Sickman]  says  he  has  a  witness  to  testify  that 
he  is  dead. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  obliged  to  bring  the  so-called  Whit- 
ford  injunction  suits  in  Denver? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  compulsion? — A.  Because  of  the  attitude  of  the 
sheriff  of  Boulder  County  and  the  peace  officers  of  Boulder  County, 
we  could  not  have  had  the  protection  there  with  the  police  officers 
and  the  peace  officers  of  Boulder  County  that  we  could  by  writs  run- 
ning from  this  county. 
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Q.  Were  those  suits  instituted  after  vou  had  the  threatening  talk 
with  the  governor  of  the  State  and  with  Sheriff  Capp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  while  your  feeling  was  running  high  in  regaxd  to 
both  of  them  that  those  suits  were  instituted  ? — A.  That  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  one  of  the  men  tried  before  Judge 
Whitford  was  called  back,  as. he  testified  yesterday,  16  or  17  times 
before  sentence  was  pronounced  u])on  him '( — A.  Mr.  Cassidy,  you  re- 
fer to  ? 

Q.  I  think  Mr.  Cassidy  is  the  man  who  testified  to  that  effect. — A. 
Judge  Whitford  in  every  instance,  when  he  first  found  Cassidy  guilty, 
made  some  remarks  to  him  in  reference  to  the  injunction— lectured 
him,  in  other  words,  and  told  iiim  that  he  wanted  him  to  see  that 
this  injunction  was  obeyed  and  carried  out;  that  he  was  a  peace 
officer  there;  it  was  his  duty  to  see  not  only  as  a  citizen,  but  as  a  peace 
officer — there  is  Mr.  Cassidy  [pointing] — I  recognize  him — and  in 
every  one  of  those  cases — every  one  of  those  instances,  Judge  Whit- 
ford's  course  was  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  the  defendants 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  wTit,  and  that  it  should  be  obeyed; 
and  I  think  he  took  a  very  commendable  course;  but  when  he  found 
that  his  course  was  futile,  he  had  to  ])unish  them. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  this  course  throughout  'i — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  personally  counsel  the  repeated  recalling  of  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy  A.  Mr.  Cassidy^s  case  was  continued  from  time  to  time 

Q.  At  your  request  or  suggestion  if — A.  Sometimes.  I  don't  re- 
member as  to  that;  it  may  be  m  one  instance,  or  a  number  may  have 
been  at  my  request.  I  was  in  hopes  that  tilings  would  go  better  there; 
I  always  entertained  hope. 

Q.  Were  you  coimseling  Judge  Whitford  in  those  matters  in  advis- 
ing this  course? — A.  What  counsel  I  had  with  Judge  Whitford  was 
as  attorney,  from  the  floor  of  the  court  room. 

Q.  IsnH  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Blood,  that  the  supreme  court  released  on 
appeal,  or  on  application  for  a  writ  of  error,  all  the  men  who  were 
convicted  before  Judge  Wliitford,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Doyle 
and  Mr.  Crawford? — A.  No,  sir;  the  supreme  court  did  not.  The 
supreme  court  denied  the  supersedeas. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Judge  Whitford  then  released  these  men  on 

the  day  when  the  case  was  taken  into  the  supreme  court ^A.  No, 

sir. 

Q.  For  consideration  ? — A.  lie  did  not;  not  until  after  the  supreme 
court  had  handed  down  its  opinion,  denying  the  application  for  a 
supersedeas,  and  then  he  did  it  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Doyle  and  Mr. 
Crawford  were  released  ? — A.  They  were  all  released  at  the  same  time, 
as  I  recollect  it  now. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  the  court — supreme  court,  or  Judge  Whitford,  I 
have  forgotten  which — I  am  speaking  only  from  information,  which 
may  be  inaccurate — that  the  judgments  were  satisfied? — A.  No, 
never. 

Q.  In  regard  to  any  of  these  men? — A.  No. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact A.  They  were  not*  satisfied  at  the  time  the 

arguments  were  made. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  the  supreme  court  released  Mr.  Doyle  and 
Mr.  Crawford  at  your  solicitation  or  suggestion  just  about  the  time 
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the  supreme  court  was  intending  to  hand  down  a  decision  releasing 
them? — A.  No;  it  was  not  done.  Judge  Whitford  discharged  them 
after  the  supreme  court  had  refused  the  writ. 

Q.  Did  not  the  supreme  court  admit  all  these  men  to  bail,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Doyle  and  Mr.  Crawford  ? — ^A.  No;  they  were  not  at 
bail;  they  were  all  in  jail. 

Q.  You  recall  nothing  along  those  lines? — ^A.  No;  thev  were  in  jail 
from  the  time  that  he  l&t  imposed  penalty  until  he  discharged  them, 
and  he  discharged  all  at  one  time,  wnen  he  delivered  the  lecture;  that 
is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  whether  Grov.  Shafroth  pardoned  these  men? — 
A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  A  short  time  before  they  were  turned  loose  by  the  courts? — ^A. 
He  did  not.     I  never  heard  of  it. 
Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Wouldn't  be  positive  as  to  the  fact? — A.  I  know  that  he  did 
not,  because  I  would  have  heard  of  it  if  he  had.  No  pardon  was  ever 
granted  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  parade  of  protest  about  which  you  testified  I — 
A.  Saw  some  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  in  it? — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  It  was 
a  mob. 

Q.  About  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand  people  marched  ? — A.  I 
shouldn't  say  anything  of  that  kind — not  a  third)  anyway. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Whitford  a  candidate  for  reelection  ?— A.  I  don't 
think  he  was;  no. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  he  ever 
was  a  candidate. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  will  remember  it,  he  was  a  candidate, 
wasn't  he  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  he  was  a  candidate. 

Q.  And  was  defeated. — ^A.  I  think  the  candidates  were  named  by 
the  bar  association  at  the  primary  ballot,  as  I  recollect  it. 

Q.  If  you  will  recollect,  you  will  remember  that  he  was  selected  at 
the  primaries? — A.  I  don't  recollect  that  fact. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  F.  F.  Struby  state,  during  a  conference 
between  tlie  miners  and  the  operators,  when  a  suspension  of  work 
was  threatened,  that  a  strike  was  desirable,  because,  if  a  few  people 
were  killed,  then  perhaps  a  settlement  could  be  effected  ? — ^A.  I  never 
heard  him  make  it,  ana  I  don't  beUeve  he  ever  made  it.  Mr.  Struby 
isn't  a  man  that  uses  language  of  that  kind. 

Q.  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  such  a  statement  was  made  in  the 
year  1008. — A.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thin^,  and  I  should  be  very 
much  surprised  to  learn  that  he  did  make  it,  if  he  himself  should  say 
so,  because  he  is  not  a  man  that  uses  language  of  that  kind  or  believes 
anything  of  that  kind.  I  have  been  very  mtimate  with  him  for  35 
years. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  service  of  the  injunction  writs,  or  in|unction 
writ,  on  men  in  Boulder  County.  Who  served  those  writs? — A. 
Employees  of  the  company. 

Q.  Were  they  Baldwin-Felts  men  ?  -  -A.  Some  of  them  were.  Mr. 
Felts,  I  think — we  used  his  machine — I  think  he  had  an  auto — he 
lived  here,  as  I  recollect  it,  and  he  had  an  auto,  and  he  took  the  men 
up  there,  some  four  or  five  men. 
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Q.  How  many  Baldwin-Felts  were  in  your  empjoy,  do  you  know  ? — 
A.  I  think  four  or  five  at  that  time;  a  number  m  the  machine. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  great  many  at  different  times? — A.  Oh,  no; 
we  never  had  many. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  was  the  outside  number  of  Baldwin-Felt^ 
men  emploved  by  the  northern  coal  companies  ? — A.  I  should  say  si^ 
would  be  the  utmost  we  ever  had  of  Baldwin-Felts  men. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  it  cost  your  company  to  guard  your 
mines? — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  have  forgotten  the  figures — too 
long  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  approxima^y  what  the  figxu'e  was  ? — A.  I  do  not; 

Q.  You  referred  to  Judge  Wnitford  having  issued — having  sen- 
tenced some  man  as  a  wammg  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  your  testimony  to  be  recorded  to  the  effect  that 
Juoge  Whitford  pimished  men,  not  for  what  they  did,  but  in  order  to 
enlighten  their  ignorance^  or  as  a  warning  to  other  men? — ^A.  He 
punished  them — lor  he  did,  for  what  they  did — there  is  no  question 
about  that,  and  afterwards,  on  reconsideration,  he  thought  that  he 
had  accomplished  his  object — this  is  my  ^ess — I  don't  mow 

Q.  He  so  stated ^A.  What  operated  on  his  mind,  excepting  as 

disclosed  by  the  remarks  which  he  made;  and  when  de  discharged  the 
man,  he  stated,  if  I  remember — and  the  remarks  were  pubUshed  here 
in  the  daily  press — that  he  thought  the  pimishment  had  been  suffi- 
cient so  that  the  men  would  reaUze  what  tne  ¥iTit  of  injunction  meant, 
and  that  they  must  observe  it 

Q.  Did  he  ever  state  to  you  personally  that  that  was  his  purpose? — 
A.  All  that  I  know  about  it  is  that  on  the  morning  of  a  day  I  was 
telephoned  to  by  the  bailiff  of  the  court,  requesting  me  to  appear  at 
the  court  at  once,  that  Judge  Whitford  had  sent  over  to  the  county 
jail  for  all  of  those  whom  he  had  imprisoned  for  contempt,  and  he 
desired  my  presence,  as  he  was  going  to  make  some  remarks  to  the 
persons  at  tnat  time.  I  hurried  to  me  court  room,  and  when  I  got 
there,  I  found  aU  of  the,  I  think,  16  men  there,  and  Judge  Whitford 
then  made  the  remarks  which  were  published  in  the  daily  press;  that 
is  all  I  know  about  it,  and  I  did  not  know  it  was  going  to  happen 
imtil  I  got  there. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  certain  men  were  sentenced  for 
contempt  oi  court  who  were  said  to  be  out  of  the  State  at  the  time 
when  tne  alleged  offenses  were  committed? — ^A.  That  is  not  true. 
Every  man  that  was  convicted  was  convicted  on  testimony  produced 
in  the  court  room,  and  every  man — there  was  testimony  showing  that 
he  was  guilty  of  the  offense  charged  in  every  instance. 

Q.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  say.  I  have  no  doubt  testimony  was 
given  to  support  charges,  but  were  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  charge  of  union  men  that  they  were  out  of  the  State  at  the  time 
when  the  alleged  offenses  were  committed  ? — ^A.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
developed  at  the  trial.  Not  a  single  man  went  on  the  stand  and 
testified  that  he  was  out  of  the  State;  on  the  hearing  of  the  contempt 
charges  they  introduced  evidence  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Q.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you  said  earlier  in  your  testi- 
mony that  the  union  men  did  not  give  testimony  ? — ^A.  Did  not  give 
testimony  in  chief  when  the  application  for  the  injunction  was  heard, 
I  said,  but  did  on  the  contempt  cases. 
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Q.  Mr.  Blood,  did  you  ever  tell  SheriflF  Capp  that  you  were  build- 
ing fences  around  the  property  with  the  idea  that  95  per  cent  of 
the  strikers  would  go  to  work  as  soon  as  they  could  get  within  the 
sphere  of  company  protection,  or  words  to  that  eflfect?— A.  I  don't 
remember  saying  tinat  particular  thing  to  Mr.  Capp.  but  I  did  believe, 
and  I  may  have  expressed  to  Mr.  Capp  my  beuei,  that  if  we  could 
protect  our  men,  there  were  many  oi  our  old  employees  would  be 
anxious  to  come  back  to  us,  and  many  of  them  did  come  back  to  us 
and  went  to  work  for  us. 

Q.  Did  95  per  cent  come  back? — A.  I  didn't  say  95  per  cent.  I 
know  a  great  many  came  back  and  were  glad  to  come  back,  were  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  strike.  I  don't  know  about  the  number — not 
95  ner  cent. 

Q.  A  great  many  men  were  shipped  in,  too? — ^A.  We  hired  men 
wherever  we  could  find  them. 

Q.  You  sent  East  for  them  and  employed  agents  and  had  them 
sent  in? — A.  We  employed  them  from  the  East,  irom  Indiana,  all  the 
coal  fields — ^from  here  and  from  the  South,  and  any  place  we  could 
get  them. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  trouble,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  until  you  got 
your  fences — until  you  erected  your  stockade  ? — ^A.  We  had  trouble 
irom  the  minute  we  sent  our  men  up  there — our  engineers  and  fire- 
men and  pumpmen  there,  before  we  had  a  fence  around  the  place. 

•  Q.  That  was  when  you  began  to  ship  in  the  strike  breakers,  was  it 
not  ? — ^A.  No,  when  we  had  men  there — we  had  men  there  four  months 
simply  protecting  the  property;  we  were  not  safe  before  we  started 
operations. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  this  morning  that  Mr.  Capp  employed  strikers 
as  deputy  sheriffs? — ^A.  My  understanding  was  that  some  of  the 
deputies  were. 

1^.  That  is  simply  your  understanding? — A.  That  is  all.  I  refer 
principally  to  Cassidy.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  deputy  sheriff 
or  town  marshal  or  constable,  or  what  his  office  was;  but  many  of 
them — all  of  the  peace  officers  of  Boulder  County — ^were  either  strikers 
or  sympathizers  with  the  strike,  as  I  said. 

Q.  It  was  your  statement  this  morning,  I  think,  that  notwith- 
standing the  issuance  of  the  injunctive  writ  bv  Judge  Whitford, 
matters  continued  to  get  worse  in  the  northern  field  ? — ^A.  So  far  as 
results  were  concerned. 

Q.  You  obtained  no  special  rehef  ? — A.  Not  until  after  we  had  the 
application  for  the  contempt  proceedings.  After  they  were  punished, 
some  of  them,  things  were  better. 

Q.  You  made  a  rather  serious  statement  about  people  being  killed 
in  the  northern  fields.  Do  you  know  what,  the  facts  were  as  to 
whether  the  men  killed  were  union  men  or  nonunion  men  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  famihar  with  the  number,  but  I  know 
that  a  number  were  killed,  but  I  don't  know  how  many,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances, or  when,  or  where. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  attending  the  alleged 
kilhng  of  a  union  man  by  four  Mexicans  ? — A.  Not  except  as  I  saw  it 
in  the  newspaper,  and  subsequently  I  saw  in  the  newspaper  that  the 
Mexicans  had  been  discharged. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstance  under  which  it  was — the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  alleged  that  one  deputy  killed  a 
nonunion  man  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  you  refer  to. 
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Q.  At  Superior. — ^A.  I  don't  know  the  particular  instance  you 
refer  to. 

Q.  I  am  advised  that  the  deputy  is  out  under  bond  for  shooting 
the  marshal  at  Superior. —A.  I  don't  know  the  particular  instance; 
it  has  escaped  my  memory. 

Q.  You  Know  nothing  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  any- 
thmg  to  do  with  the  crimmal  cases  up  there.  The  criminal  cases  were 
tried  in  Boulder  County;  I  never  prosecuted  the  criminal  cases. 
That  was  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  that  countv. 

Q.  You  never  raised  any  particular  protest  over  tnese  alleged 
killmgs  of  union  men,  did  you? — A.  Don't  know  that  any  union 
men  ever  were  killed. 

Q.  Never  interested  you  enough  to  inquire? — A.  I  never  heard 
that  a  union  man  had  been  killed. 

Q.  Your  activities  with  the  governor  and  the  sheriff  were  directed 
to  the  protection  of  nonunion  men  ?  —A.  Protection  of  property. 

Q.  Smply  of  propertv  ?  You  were  not  interested  in  the  life  aspect 
of  tne  problem?— A.  The  life  aspect  of  the  problem,  so  far  as  union 
men  were  concerned,  they  were  taking  care  of  themselves;  they  were 
the  ones  that  were  committing  the  assault. 

Q.  You  have  just  testified  that  you  don't  know  anything  about 
these  other  cases,  where  our  information  is  that  nonunion  men  were 
committing  the  assault,  and  union  men  were  the  victims? — A.  Those 
cases  did  not  exist. 

Q.  You  testify  to  that  as  a  matter  of  positive  knowledge  ? — A.  So 
far  as  the  northern  field  is  concerned,  at  the  time  of  th(  strike,  the 
aggressor  in  every  instance  was  the  union  man. 

Q.  I  thought  vou  said  that  you  had  never  investigated  these  mat- 
ters, and  you  did  not  know  the  facts  ? — A.  I  know  those  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  where  assaults  were  made  on  the  men;  those  things  I  had  to 
know,  because  those  things  I  introduced  evidence  as  to.  I  had  the 
testimony  of  witnesses,  showing  the  case,  where  the  assaults  were 
committed,  and  who  was  assaulted,  and  by  whom. 

Q.  But  you  are  referring  now  to  the  assaults  resulting  in  death,  of 
which  you  have  stated  vou  have  no  knowledge  ?-^A.  Those  things — if 
I  have  no  knowledge  about  anything,  I  couldn't  testify  to  it. 

Q.  I  imderstood  to  be  testifying  to  the  contrary.  Which  of  your 
statements  do  you  want  us  to  consider  as  the  truth  ? — A.  I  am  testify- 
ing as  to  facts  in  reference  to  who  committed  assaults  in  Boulder 
County  at  the  time  of  my  application  for  injunction. 

?.  And  you  are  limiting  yourself  to  your  own  field  of  investigation 
criminal  prosecution,  aren't  you?— A.  I  am  limiting  myself  to 
these  things  that  I  produced  in  court  to  establish  and  which  I  did 
establish. 

Q.  Precisely.  Those  cases  which  you  yourself  investigated  ? — A.  I 
knew  nothing  about  what  was  happening  elsewhere. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  cases  resulted  in  convictions  by  virtue  of 
jury  trials? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  In  how  many  of  those  cases  was  a  jury  trial  demanded^  and 
refused  ? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  know  nothing  about  the  trial  of 
the  criminal  eases,  because  all  criminal  trials  were  conducted  by  the 
district  attorney  of  Boulder  County,  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct 
such  cases. 

Q.  You  didn't  follow  them  up  ? — A.  I  never  followed  them  up. 
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Q.  I  thought  you  stated  that  you  followed  up  the  cases  about 

which  you A.  I  never  said  that  I  followed  them  up.     I  said  when 

the  assault  was  committed,  I  was  advised  of  the  assault,  etc. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  information  from  the  Baldwin-Felts  detec- 
tives?— A.  Possibly  they  would  give  me  the  first  information,  and 
thereafter  the  witnesses  would  be  produced  in  my  office. 

Q.  But  in  a  very  large  measure  they  were  instrumental  in  collecting 
your  testimony  ?— A.  They  or  the  employees  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Sickman  was  the  local  attorney  of  the  company  at  Louisville  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Mr.  Sickman  was  very  active,  wasn't  he  ? — A.  Mr.  Sickman  was 
the  local  attorney  at  Louisville  at  that  time,  and  he  produced  a  great 
many  witnesses,  and  a  great  many  affidavits. 

Q.  He  assisted  the  district  attomev,  did  he? — A.  I  don't  know 
as  to  what  he  did.  My  practice  in  those  things  was  to  require  all 
matters  that  came  to  me  to  come  in  the  shape  of  an  affidavit.  Mr. 
Sickman  prepared  the  affidavits  of  all  the  witnesses;  they  came  to  me 
in  that  shape,  and  then  I  had  the  affidavits — then  I  would  send  for 
the  witnesses,  and  then  I  would  institute  proceedings,  and  tlie  pro- 
ceedings  would  be  based  upon  the  result  oi  nay  investigation. 

Q.  The  strike  breakers  in  your  properties,  Mr.  Bloody  1  am  advised, 
carried  guns  and  six-shooters.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
arming  them? — ^A.  They  never  carried  them  that  I  know  of.  We 
had  guns  in  our  place — on  our  place,  that  were  furnished  for  our  own 
guards. 

Q.  You  had  no  necessity  for  the  use  of  them  ? — A.  Had  no  neces- 
sity for  any  of  our  men  carrying  arms,  excepting  those  that  we  had 
emploved  lor  that  purpose,  ana  they  carried  their  arms  over  their 
shoulders — their  guns  over  their  shoulders — and  walked  inside  of  our 
property,  along  the  lines  of  our  fences. 

Q.  Did  yoyr  company  ever  get  anv  guns  from  the  C.  F.  &  I.  ? — A. 
No,  sir:  not  that  I  Imow  of.  1  don  t  know.  I  don*t  think  we  ever 
did.  We  bought  them  wherever  we  could  buy  them,  in  all  proba- 
bility, on  the  start.  I  don't  remember  that  we  bought  from  the 
C.  F.  &  I. ;  bought  them  from  the  hardware  store,  wherever  we  could» 
I  suppose. 

(^.  Your  knowledge  as  to  arms  and  ammunition  is  somewhat 
limited  ? — A.  I  was  not  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  company. 

Q.  Who  was  ? — A.  At  that  time — I  have  forgotten.  I  have  for- 
gotten. Mr.  Sickman — ^Mr.  — Mr.  Skinner,  I  think,  attended  to  that, 
although  I  am  not  sure.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  Mr.  Babcock? — A.  No;  Mr.  Babcock  was  not  con- 
nected with  our  company. 

Q.  Not  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  Never  was  connected  with  our  company. 

Q.  If  testimony  should  be  brought  to  your  attention  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  connected  in  a  joint  capacity  for  your  company  and  otb^ 
companies  in  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition,  woiild  you  still 

say  that  he  was  not  connected A.  (interrupting).  It  would  be  new 

to  me;  something  that  I  never  heard  of. 

Q.  It  would  be  new  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Something  that  you  never  heard  of  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  eojnxmttee  met  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present,  as  previously  npted. 

Mr.  SiOKMAN.  Mr.  Cnairman,  we  are  waiting  to  find  out  if  counsel 
wanted  us  to  prove  that  Al  Baker  is  dead,  unless  you  want  to  admit 
it  [addressing  Mr.  Costigan]. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  have  not  heard  the  fact.  I  have  heard  two 
statements  that  he  was  not  this  morning. 

Thomas  W.  Baird  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Sickman  : 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  Thomas  W.  Baird. 

Q.  You  were  formerly  undersheriflf  of  Denver  here  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Al  Baker  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Al  Baker  who  was  connected  with  the  Northern 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  as  chief  of  guards  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Baker  is  dead  now  ?— A.  He 
is  dead. 

S.  Did  you  see  his  remains  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
r.  Costigan.  We  have  no  questions. 
Mr.  Sickman.  I  desire  to  renew  that  motion. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  That  is  the  Mr.  Baker  who  was  in  the  Northern  strike? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  know  him  ? — A.  Twenty  years. 
Q.  When  did  he  cue  ? — A.  A  year  ago  this  month. 

S.  You  saw  his  dead  body.? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  attended  his  funeral, 
r.  Sickman.  It  was  understood  that  would  be  stricken. 

Chairman  Foster.  That  was  understood. 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  have  no  testimony  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Sickman.  Then  it  is  understood  that  the  testimony  is  that  he 
is  dead  ? 

Mr.  Costigan.  We  object  to  the  elimination  of  that  other  testi- 
mony simply  on  that  ground.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
in  the  record  of  what  Mr.  Shumway  said.  Mr.  Shumway  is  admit- 
tedlv  dead. 

Chairman  Foster.  Unless  there  was  a  third  party  present  that 
will  be  stricken  out  too. 

Mr.  Sickman.  If  that  is  the  ruling  of  the  committee,  we  might 
move  to  strike  out  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Newell  in  reference  to  the 
conversation  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  think  it  is  a  very  unfortunate  ruling  for  the 
committee  to  make,  because  a  good  deal  of  this  testimony  was 
admitted  without  objection  and  it  should  stand. 

Mr.  Austin.  Any  similar  testimony  will  be  stricken.  We  will  bo 
absolutely  fair  and  impartial. 

Mr.  Sickman.  The  committee  will  remember  the  testimony  of 
Mr.'  Newell  in  reference  to  a  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Shum- 
way.    I  desire  to  move  that  that  be  stricken. 
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Mr.  Austin.  Put  the  motion  in  writing  and  when  we  get  back  to 
Washington  we  can  look  this  up.  if  we  can't  find  it  now. 

Chairman  Fosteb.  That  would  be  wiser.  The  Chair  would  rule 
that  way. 

Lamont  M.  Bowbbs,  was  called  as  a  witness,  and,  having  been 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Qiairman  Fosteb  : 

Q.  Mr.  Bowers,  give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. — ^A.  Lamont 
M.  Bowers. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — ^A.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Q.  Will  you  londlv  give  the  committee  your  business  ? — A.  I  am 
connected  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  in  Colorado. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy?— -A.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Q.  Member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  what  other  com- 
nection? — ^A.  I  am  a  director. 

Q.  Sir?— A.  I  am  a  director. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  ofBcial  position  with  that  company  t — ^A.  I 
am  chairman  of  the  executive  board,  vice  j)resident,  ana  treasurer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position?— A.  Six  years  last 
October. 

Q.  You  were  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ?— ;-A.  With  the  executive  department; 
nothing  at  all  with  the  operating. 

O.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? — 
A.  Thirty-five  millions — forty  millions,  I  think. 

Q.  That  is,  bonds  ? — A.  No;  that  is  the  stock ;  about  forty  millions 
of  stock  and  about  forty  millions  of  bonds. 

Q.  Forty  millions  of  stock  and  forty  milUons  of  bonds  ? — A.  I 
wouldn't  give  the  exact  amount. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  the  different  concerns  that  go  to 
make  up  the  (S^lorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ?— A.  The  subsidiary  con- 
cerns? 

Q.  The  subsidiary  concerns. — A.  Two  railroadsi 

Q.  What  are  they  ? — A.  The  Colorado  &  Wyoming  and  the  Crystal 
River;  the  Rocky  Mountain  Timber  Co.,  the  Colorado  Supply  Co., 
and  several  railroad  companies — smaller  companies. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  are  the  activities  of  these  different  subsidiary 
corporations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. — A.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
Timber  Co.  furnisnes  our  ties  and  other  timbers  for  the  mines  and 
the  variety  of  timber  business  ordinarily  carried  on.  The  Colorado 
Supply  Co.  is  the  stores.  The  railroads — you  know  what  their  busi- 
ness is.     Those  are  the  principal  activities. 

Q.  These  subsidiary  corporations,  are  they  operated  independently 

of  the  parent  concern  or  are  they A.  Yes,  and  no.     They  are 

separate,  entire  organizations,  but  they  are  owned  entirely  by  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. — the  stock. 

Q.  Different,  separate  organizations? — A.  Different,  separate  or- 
ganizations; yes. 

Q.  Do  they  have  a  different  issue  of  stock  and  bonds  to  the  cor- 
porations?— A.  Yes;  I  think  they  do. 
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Q.  From  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  80,000^000  go  to  make  up — that  takes  into  consid- 
eration all  these  subsidiary  corporations  ? — ^A.  Yes,  practically. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Will  it  be  possible  for  the  gentleman  to  speak 
louder  ? 

The  Witness.  I  am  speaking  very  low  to-day.  My  throat  has 
been  bothering  me. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  State  of  Colorado? — ^A.  Six 
years — a  little  over. 

Q.  And  you  were  here  during  the  beginning  of  this  last  strike  ? — - 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  comjnittee  your  connections  with  New  York 
stockholders  of  this  concern^  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? — ^A.  I 
have  the  same  connection  with  New  York  stockholders  as  I  do  with 
two  or  three  thousand  others  in  the  United  States — scattered  all  over 
the  country. 

Q.  The  Gould  interests  are  represented  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.,  are  they  ?-A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Rockefeller  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  the  holdings  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  in 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? — A.  No;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Can  you  the  Gould  interests  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  the  two  own  a  majority  of  the  stock  ? — 
A.  Oh,  I  think  not;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  they  don't  control — don't  have  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  concern? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  no. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  an  approximate  idea  of  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller? — ^A.  I  could  not;  no.  I  might  be  advised  to-day,  and 
next  week  I  wouldn't  know,  because  they  change. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  directors,  in  voting 
the  stock  of  the  companies  ? — A.  There  is  no  stock  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
name. 

Q.  None  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  name  ? — ^A.  Rockefeller,  sr. 

Q.  Does  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.  ? — ^A.  There  is  some  in  his;  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  He  is  on  the  board  of  directors,  isn't  he? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  holding  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  a  large  holding  or 
a  small  holding  ? — ^A.  Small  holding. 

Q.  Can  you  inform  the  committee  under  whose  name  the  stock  of 
Mr.  Rockeieller  stands — ^whether  his  own  or  somebody's  else  ? — A.  It 
isn't  in  hb  own;  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  then,  Mr.  Bowers,  that  he  has  any? — A. 
Win,  I  couldn't  tell  you  that  I  positively  know  that  he  has  any  at  alL 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Rockefeller,  jr.  ? — A.  Junior? 

O.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  Since  he  was  out  of  college;  I  should  say  10  years, 
perhaps. 

Q.  Ten  years? — A.  I  couldn't—; — 

Q.  What  are  your  relations  with  Mr.  Rockefeller? — A.  A  hired 
man;  have  been  for  nearly  26  years. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — ^A.  fn  a  variety.  I  have  been  in  a  great 
many  diflFerent  affairs. 

Q.  Just  at  this  time  what  relation  do  you  have  with  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller?— ^A.  I  am  president  of  the  Cleveland  Steel  Co.,  of  which  he 
owns  67  per  cent. 
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By  Mr.  Sutherland:  \ 

Q.  Which  company  is  that  ? — A.  The  Clevpland  Steel  Co.  I  have 
been  president  there,  I  think,  12  or  14  vears. :  I  am  in  the  American 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  he  has  a  very  farce  ititerest  in,  operating  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Great  Lakes  Twine  Co.  Those  are  the 
principal  things  in  Ohio  I  am  in  now.  I  used  to  be  in  several  other 
institutions,  but  I  am  out  of  them  -  several  banks. 

Chairman  Foster.  That  don't  give  the  relations  particularly  of 
your  connection  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  unless  I  misun- 
derstood you. 

A.  How  is  that  ? 

Q.  Your  relations  are  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. — ^whether 
or  not,  just  to  get  down  to  the  proposition,  whether  you  are  here  as 
the  representative  of  the  Rockefeller  interests?  A.  I  certainly  am 
and  all  the  other  interests.  I  am  too  broad,  I  think;  to  represent  any 
one  particular  interest  in  that  sense. 

Q.  From  New  York  you  are  out  here?  A.  Yes;  I  came  Mr. 
Gould,  or  the  Gould  interests,  I  suppose,  in  their  meeting  of  the 
directors,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  sir,  the  meeting  of  the  directors 
they  selected  me  to  represent  those  interests. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  To  represent  the  Gould  interests  ? — A.  The  Gould  interests.  I 
think  I  had  letters  from  Mr.  Gould  saying  that  I  was  to  look  after  his 
interests,  vriih  others. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  know  how  large  a  holding  Mr.  Rockefeller 
has? -A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  president  of  the  Cleveland  Steel  Co.  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Shipbuilding  Co.  ?  -  A.  I  am  not  president  of  that. 

Q.  You  are  an  officer  in  it?  -  A.  In  the  executive  board  now,  only. 

Q.  Are  you  representing  his  interests  in  those  two  corporations?  — 
A.,   X  es. 

Q.  Don^t  you  think  ho  has  a  considerable  holding  in  this  corpo- 
ration if  he  sends  you  out  here  and  you  neglect  the  .others  ?  —A.  I 
am  not  satisfied  he  has  a  large  holding. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  him  about  that  holding?  A.  I  have  not 
seen  him  in  three  years. 

Q.  Have  you  corresponded  with  him  ?  —A.  I  have  one  letter  in  my 
pocket  -  1913,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  only  had  one  letter  from  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  communicated  with  anybody —communicated  with 
others  -  anybody  else  in  his  employ  there  ?  -A.  I  am  in  constant 
communication  with  all  the  different  corporations  I  am  in. 

Q.  And  in  all  this  correspondence  and  in  your  personal  conver- 
sation you  have  been  unable  to  secure  any  accurate  idea  of  his 
holdings  in  this  company  ? — A.  It  is  none  of  my  business. 

Q.  And  you  haven't  curiosity  enough  to  inquire? — ^A.  I  certainly 
have  not. 

S.  You  can't  say  whether  it  is  20  or  25  or  33  per  cent? — A.  I 
d  not;  no,  sir. 
Q.  You  arc  satisfied  it  must  be  a  considerable  holding  or  he  wouldn't 
have  it  ? — A.  A  pretty  large  holding. 
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Q.  Hav«  you  been  advising  him  of  the  progress  of  this  strike  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  with  you  the  letters  we  asked  you  to  bring  ? — 
A.  I  have;  ves. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  producing  them? — A.  I  will  read  them.  I 
would  like  to  nave  them  read  into  the  minutes. 

Q.  They  all  refer  to  the  strike  1 — A.  They  all  refer  to  the  strike. 

Q.  If  you  will  hand  them  to  us — if  they  are  not  material  to  this 
matter  we  will  not  introduce  them,  and  if  they  are  we  will. — A.  You 
will  have  to  have  some  explanation  of  them,  1  think. 

Q.  We  will  allow  you  to  explain  anything  at  all. 

[Witness  hands  letters  to  the  committee.] 

By  Chairman  Foster  : 

Q.  Have^you  visited  New  York  since  this  strike  began  ? — A.  No;  I 
have  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  or 
the  (jould  interests? — ^A.  No;  that  first  letter  refers  to  the  first  visit 
of  Ethelbert  Stewart,  a  lawyer.  The  second  letters  will  explain 
more. 

Mr.  Brewster.  If  the  letters  of  a  certain  person  are  read  in  the 
record,  wouldn't  the  letters  to  which  they  are  answers  be  pertinent 
as  showing  the  information  upon  which  he  based  his  letters  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  it  be  pertinent  we  will  look  after  it. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Are  the  letters — your  letters  to  which  these  are  answers  both 
here  ? — ^A.  How  is  that  ? 

Q.  Copies  of  your  letters,  as  well  as ^A.  No;  a  large  portion  of 

my  correspondence  I  have  done  at  my  house  myself,  or  at  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's office,  of  which  I  never  kept  copies.  Letters  that  I  have  dic- 
tated here  in  regard  to  the  strike  to  young  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I  have 
copies  of,  with  one  exception.     They  are  not  the  least  important  at  all. 

By  Chairman  Foster  : 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Rockefeller  permitted  you  to  have  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  that  concern  out  here,  as  the  representative  of  the  New  York 
interests  ? — ^A.  Of  his  interest. 

Q.  Of  his  interest? — ^A.  I  have  never  had  any  dictation  from  him. 

Q.  What  I  am  getting  at,  Mr.  BoWers,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  is 
whether  he  has  said  that  you  are  out  there  and  you  are  permitted  to 
do  whatever  you  think  best? — A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  And  you — whether  or  not  you  consult  with  him  on  those 
matters  as  they  come  up  ? — A.  All  the  matters  of  importance  I  tak6 
up  with  him;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whether  or  not  you  have  the  power  to  act  upon  your 
initiative  in  all  these  matters,  or  whether  you  must  first  consult  the 
New  York  interests? — A.  Well,  I  very  rarely  consult  on  active 
matters. 

Mr.  Herrington.  I  think  the  letters  will  show. 

The  WrrNESS.  The  letters  will  show  that  though.  They  give  my 
relation  better  there  than  any  amount  of  questions. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  Would  you  mind  stating  to  the  committee  the  dividends  which 
you  have  paid  on  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  the  last  two  or 
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three  years? — ^A.  Forty  per  cent  was  paid  to  the  preferred  stock- 
holders in  1913. 

Q.  Forty  per  cent  ? — ^A.  Forty  per  cent,  and  8  per  cent  has  been 
paid  this  year,  for  the  current  year. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  In  that  connection,  state  the  amount  of  the  preferred  stock. — 
A.  What  ? 

Q.  In  that  connection,  state  the  amount  of  the  preferred  stock. — 
A.  $800,000  was  paid  to  the  preferred  stockholders— the  first  that 
thev  have  had  in  10  years. 

Q.  How  many  millions  have  we  of  preferred  stock?— A.  What? 

Q.  Of  preferred  stock  ? — A.  Two  millions  of  preferred  stock. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  How  much  has  been  paid  on  the  common  stock  ?  Not  any,  at 
no  time?— A.  Never. 

Q.  Is  this  common  stock  owned  by  the  Gould  interests  and  the 

A.  It  is  owned  by  two  or  three  thousand  stockholders. 

Q.  They  own  two  or  three  thousand? — A.  Two  or  three  thousand 
stockholders  own  the  stock;  over  200  owners  of  preferred  stock — 
between  two  and  three  hundred.     I  took  a  copy  of  them  recently. 

Q.  And  the  preferred  stock  is  all  owned  by  the  Rockefeller  and 
the  Gould  interests ?— A.  Oh,  not  at  all;  over  200  stockholders. 

Q.  Of  preferred  stock  ?—  A.  Between  200  and  300  stockholders  own 
the  preferred  stock. 

Q.  That  is  outside  of  these  interests — outside  of  their  families  and 
the  people  who  are  closely  connected  with  them  in  business  ? — A.  .1 
would  say  that  representing  Mr.  Rockefeller,  maybe  two  or  three 
names  on  there  represent  the  interest.  Recently  I  had  a  list  made 
of  the  preferred  stockholders  for  a  stockholder,  and  there  were 
over  200. 

Q.  So  that  he  not  only  owns  a  large  interest  in  the  concern,  but 
two  or  three  men  closefy  connected  with  him  own  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  stock,  is  that  it?— A.  I  wouldn't  sav  how  much  at 
all.  I  know  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  stockholders  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  thev  paid  in  1912 — what  dividends? — ^A. 
(Speaking  to  Mr.  Herrington.)  Was  that  1912  or  1913  ?  Did  we  pay 
one  payment  in  1912  or  1913  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  1913. 

The  Wftness.  1913;  yes,  sir. 
.    Chairman  Foster.  You  said  40  per  cent  in  1913  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one-half  the  accumulated  divi- 
dends.    It  is  accumulated  dividends  on  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  Explain  that.  For  how  many  years  back?— A.  Ten  years;  80 
per  cent,  and  we  paid  half  of  it  off  m  1913. 

By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  What  is  going  to  your  surplus  each  year  ? — A.  We  put  up  last 
year  a  million  and  tour  hundred  thousand. 

Q.  What  does  the  surplus  amount  to  in  the  company  ? — A.  To-day  ? 
Q.  To-<lay. — A.  Our  quick  assets  are  about  six  mUlion. 
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Q.  About  six  million  ? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  quick  assets. 

Q.  That  means  surplus,  does  it  ? — ^A.  That  means  working  capital 
and  cash  and  bills  receivable. 

Q.  I  am  getting  at  what  your  surplus  is  in  money,  if  you  know. — A. 
Cash? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  About  three  million  and  a  half  or  four  million  ? 

Q.  Three  million  and  a  half  or  four  million? — ^A.  I  think  to-day. 
It  changes  every  day. 

By  Mr.  Su^fherland: 

Q.  What  does  your  statement  show  your  entire  surplus  to  be? — A. 
I  couldn't  give  it  to  you  just  in  that  way.  We  don't  put  it  up  as 
surplus  in  the  entire — the  auditor  will  give  you  that.  I  will  get  it  for 
you  in  a  minute. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  bonds  of  the  company  ? — A.  That  is  very  diflScult 
to  tell.  We  can't  tell  that  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  record 
whatever  of  the  bondholders. 

Q.  No  record  is  kept  of  the  stockholders  ? — A.  No  record  is  kept  of 
the  stockholders.  Now  under  this  income  tax  we  will  get  the  coupons 
back  and  have  a  large  bundle — about  a  bushel — that  we  will  have 
and  we  can  then  tell  who  the  bondholders  are,  but  weliave  never  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  bondholders — the  names. 

Q.  When  was  this  stock  and  these  bonds  issued  ?^A.  I  couldn't 
tell  you  that.  It  is  the  very  beginning  of  the  organization.  It  has 
been  two  or  three  organizations  put  together. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at,  about  the  time  of  your — that 
was  before  you  were  identified  with  the  company? — ^A.  Yes,  long 
before— 1902  or  1903. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  1902  was  the  consolidation. 

The  Witness.  1892. 

By  Mr.  Herrinoton: 

Q.  Has  the  stock  been  increased  since  then  and  the  bond  issue  in- 
creased since  then,  or  is  this  present  stock  and  bond  issue  about  the 
same? — A.  In  1902  or  1903,  1  think  the  stock  was  issued,  wasn't  it, 
to  take  up  some  debenture  bonds  ? 

Q.  It  was  refinanced  in  1902?— A.  1903? 

Q.  1904, 1  think,  Mr.  Bowers. — A.  At  the  time  the  industrial  bonds 
were  issued,  1903  or  1904. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland  : 

Q.  At  that  time  the  bonds  covered  the  actual  cost  of  the  property 
and  the  stock  was  bonus,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Oh,  I  think  not  at  all.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that.     That  is  before  my  time. 

Q.  That  was  before  your  time? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  At  this  time  what  is  the  stock  selling  at  ? — A.  Now  ? 

Q.  About? — ^A.  I  don't  keep  any  run  of  these  things.  I  think  be- 
tween 30  and  40. 

(J.  I  noticed  the  other  day  it  was  ^bout  33. — A.  Thirty-three,  I 
think;  perhaps  so,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

S.  Mr.  Bowers,  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  stated  to  you  that  he  will 
©  by  your  decision  in  the  matters  out  here  ? — ^A.  I  think  so,  yes. 
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S.  Did  he  not  write  you  that  ^diatever  the  outcome  may  he,  ''we 
stand  by  you  to  tiie  end  "  ? — ^A,.  C«rtatn)y,  yes. 

Q.  He  lool^  to  you  for  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
strike  ? — A.  He  does  entirely,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Q.  You  are  his  personal  representative  t — A.  I  represent  him  witii 
others. 

Q.  Well,  but  we  are  talking  about  him  now.  You  repreeeat  fatm, 
do  you  ? — A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  Do  you  have  correspondence  on  these  matters  with  anybody  else 
except  Mr.  Rockefeller  ?— A.  Anybody  that  makes  inquiry,  we  give 
him  all  the  information  we  can. 

Q.  Do  you  write  them  without  inquiry! — ^A.  All  stockholders  1 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  only  the  regular  circulars  we  send  out. 

Q.  You  write  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  without  his  asking — does  he  to 
you? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  we  write  and  telegraph  and  wire — any  jgeneral 
correspondence  on  one  thing  and  another.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  on 
other  affairs  besides  this. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Both  Rockefellers  ? — ^A.  I  have  had  but  very  little  to  do  with 
the  senior.     He  is  not  in  active  business. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  What  pubUc  officials  at  Washington  have  you  had  any  corre- 
spondence with  ? — A.  With  the  Presioent  of  the  United  States,  and 
1  have  had  three  letters  from  him. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  let  those  letters  go  in  the  record  ? — A.  I  am 
wilung  to  read  them. 

3.  Are  they  confidential  or  not  ? — A.  The  matters  relating  to  state- 
t  of  that  kind  I  suppose  is — the  ethics  or  propriety  would  not 
entitle  me  to  make  those  public. 

The  Witness.  However,  I  would  like  very  much  indeed  to  present 
these  letters,  to  read  them. 

Mr.  Austin.  Are  they  in  reference  to  this  strike? 

The  Witness.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  would  be  ^lad  to  know  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  thinks  about  it. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  We  are  perfectly  willing. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Have  you  those  letters  with  you  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  think  the  President  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  say  what  he  thinks  about  it  in  place  of  having  Mr.  Bowers  say. 

Chairman  Foster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  submit  them  to  the 
committee  without  them  going  into  the  record. 

The  Witness.  No. 

Chairman  Foster.  You  don't  mind  leaving  these  here  a  little 
while  until  we  can  look  them  over. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Just  a  few  minutes  until  we  have  a  chance  to  read 
them. 

The  Witness.  If  you  want  to  take  them  up  and  answer  them  I 
wo.uld  like  to  do  it.  Otherwise  I  would  like  to  read  them  to  the 
public.     We  haven't  anything  to  cover  up. 
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Mr.  Btbnes.  Unless  they  pertain  to  this  matter  and  we  think 
tiiej  are  relevant  we  will  not  introduce  any.  If  we  introduce  any 
we  will  call  you  back  and  give  you  a  chance  to  explain. 

The  Witness.  All  are  in  reference  to  the  strike,  and  nothing  else, 
and  my  replies  to  them ;  all  of  them  in  connection  with  the  strike  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  office. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  We  wish  to  consider  first  whether  we  will  introduce 
them  in  the  record.  If  we  desire  to  we  will  call  you  back  and  give 
Jim  a  chance  to  explain.  If  you  will  just  Mrithdraw  from  the  stand 
we  will  call  you  bacK  if  we  want  you. 

Dennis  Coughlin,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Gove: 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  I  am  employed  by  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  as  a  brakeman,  ripht  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Where  do  you  Kve? — ^A.  Florence — that  is  where  my  family 
Uves.     I  have  been  living  at  Canon  City. 

(^.  What  are  you  nmning  on,  a  freight  or  a  passenger  train  % — ^A. 
Freight. 

Q.  From  what  point  to  what  point?— A.  Well,  from  Canon  City 
to  Florence — to  tne  coal  mines — Chandler  Creek,  Coal  Creek,  and 
Fremont  mines. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  train  on  the  31st  of  January  which,  for  any 
unexpected  reason  stopped  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it? — A.  Between  10  and  11  o'clock, 
I  should  judge. 

Q.  Where  did  you  start  on  that  run  ? — A.  We  started  from  Canon 
City  to  go  to  Florence  to  get  some  cars  there  and  deliver  them  to  the 
Chandler  Creek  mine. 

Q.  How  far  is  Florence  from  Chandler  Creek  ? — A.  Six  miles. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  road  when  you  were  stopped? — A. 
About  2  miles  out  of  Florence. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  for  your  stopping — the  circumstances  ? — 
A.  Some  unknown  party  fired  on  us. 

Q.  One  party  or  more? — A.  I  don't  know,  I  never  seen  the  party 
at  all  mvself. 

Q.  What  did  you  observe  that  stopped  you  ? — A.  I  heard  the  noise 
— I  was  sitting  over  on  the  fireman's  side — and  I  heard  a  funnv  noise 
on  the  engine — I  didn't  know  what  it  was,  but  it  sounded  like  fire- 
crackers' reports ;  so  I  sat  there  awhile  and  pretty  soon  there  was  a 
shot  came  triere  through  the  window,  and  I  kicked  the  seat  down  and 
told  the  engineer  to  stop  the  train. 

Q.  Did  you  know  where  that  shot  came  from  ? — A.  From  over  the 
hills  about  two  or  three  blocks  away,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  report? — ^A."  You  could  not  hear  a  report  of 
any  kind — only  what  I  heard  on  the  engine. 

Q.  After  your  engineer  shut  down  what  happened  ? — A.  He  stopped 
the  train  and  everything  was  quiet — and  I  told  him  to  back  down  to 
Florence,  which  he  did. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  many  men  were  in  the  party  that  did  the 
shooting?— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  seen  anybody  at  all.  There  was 
timber  over  there  on  the  hills. 
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Q.  Why  didn't  vou  go  ahead  instead  of  backing  down? — ^A.  I 
figured  out  that  when  the  shot  came  it  was  for  a  wanung  of  some 
kmd. 

Q.  Were  you  pulling  a  passenger  train  or  a  freight  train  I — ^A.  We 
had  14  empty  cars. 

Q.  And  you  were  taking  them  from  Florence  up  to  what  mine  ? — 
A.  The  Chandler  mine — shoving  them  ahead  of  the  engine. 

William  H.  Jennings^  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee, 
being  firet  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fofiows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Gove: 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — ^A.  Locomotive  engineer. 

Q.  On  what  road  ? — A.  The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  road. 

Q.  Were  vou  in  charge  of  the  engine  concerning  which  Mr.  Coughlin 
has  testifiecl?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  in  you  own  way  what  happened  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1914,  when  the  train  was  stopped  and  by  you  backed  up?— A.  We 
started  up  to  the  mine  —Chandler  Creek  —with  some  empty  coal  cars, 
and  we  went  into  the  Santa  Fe  transfer  to  get  a  few  more;  after  we 
left  the  transfer  we  were  fired  on  from  the  hills  there— the  engine 
was  —and  we  stopped  and  backed  out  and  went  back  to  Florence. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  observe  ?  —A.  Well,  I  could  not  hear 
any  of  the  shots,  I  could  not  tell  how  many  shots  there  were  fired. 
The  engine  was  working  at  her  f  uU  capacity  going  up  a  pretty  heavy 
grade  and  we  could  not  hear  any  shots  of  any  kind  at  all. 

Q.  Was  the  engine  struck  by  bullets  ?  —A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  I — A.  I  think  seven  or  eight. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  man  who  fired  those  shots  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  from  what  points  the  shots  were  fired?— A.  No: 
only  from  the  direction  that  the  bullets  came  from — the  left-hand 
side  of  the  engine  —the  left  side  of  the  track  somewhere. 

O.  Why  didn't  you  proceed  instead  of  returning  to  Florence  ? — ^A. 
Well,  I  considered  it  was  a  Uttle  bit  safer  to  go  down  than  it  was  to 
go  up. 

Q.  You  were  afraid  to  proceed  with  the  train  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  warned  that  anything  of  this  kind  would  hap- 
pen ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  sort  of  a  surprise  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  You  had  empty  coal  cars? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  all  there  was  on  the  train? — ^A.  We  had  three 
empty  box  cars  that  we  got  off  the  Santa  Fe  transfer. 
(Witness  excused.) 

Charles  H.  Railsback,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  GtOve: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^A.  Colorado  Springs. 

Q.  What  is  yotu*  business? — ^A.  Special  agent  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Rauroad. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  such  special  agent? — ^A.  I  look  after 
the  criminal  end — all  the  criminal  business  of  the  Santa  Fe  road. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  on  January  31,  1914? — A.  At  Florence,  Colo. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there? — ^A.  I  was  doing  duty  as  special 
officer. 

Q.  Start  in  and  tell  what  happened  on  that  day,  so  far  as  you  ob- 
served personally. — ^A.  I  had  had  a  wire  from  my  superior  officer  that 
there  would  be  a  carload  of  miners  that  would  pass  through  Florence 
the  next  morning  out  to  Radiant. 

Q.  What  is  Radiant? — ^A.  Radiant  is  a  coal  mining  town  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  Florence  and  Radiant  branch.  It  is  used  only  for 
transportation  of  coal  from  Radiant  to  Florence.  I  went  to  the  depot 
at  Florence  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning — not  knowing  exactly  what 
time  the  train  would  pass  through  there — and  I  remained  on  duty 
there  until  about  10  o'clock  when  the  train  arrived.  I  boarded  that 
train  with  two  other  officers  whom  I  had  selected  to  accompany  the 
train,  and  we  proceeded  on  the  Florence-Radiant  branch  until  we 
were  flagged  down  in  the  vicinity  of  WiUiamsburg.  Williamsburg 
is  another  coal  mining  town  that  lays  between  Radiant  and  Florence. 
The  train  was  stopped  and  I  got  off  and  went  ahead  of  the  en^e  and 
saw  a  party  coming  running  toward  the  engine,  and  asked  him  what 
the  trouble  was  and  he  said,  we  want  to  see  wio  you  have  in  that  train. 
I  informed  him  that  he  could  not  enter  the  train,  and  I  instructed  the 
conductor  to  signal  his  engineer  to  pull  ahead.  The  conductor. 
Stiles,  was  with  me  at  the  time  on  the  ground.  This  party  informed 
me  that  it  would  be  disastrous  for  us  to  attempt  to  move  the  train. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  that  man  at  the  time? — ^A.  Yes — I  did  not 
know  him. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  recognize  this  man? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  know  him. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  I  iJiought  you  said  you  recognized  the  man  but  you  did  not 
know  him  ? — ^A.  1  scrutinized  him  closely,  but  did  not  recognize  him. 
I  talked  with  him,  face  to  face.  I  then  signaled  the  engineer  to  pro- 
ceed myself.  The  man  warned  me  not  to  attempt  to  move  that 
train. 

Q.  In  what  language? — ^A.  He  simply  said,  *^I  warn  you  that  it  is 
disastrous  for  you  to  move  that  train — we  are  going  to  see  who  is  in 
there."  I  saia,  '*  You  can  not  enter  the  car,"  and  he  says,  ^' You  are 
taking  a  load  of  scabs  up  to  Radiant,  and  I  warn  you  not  to  move 
it,"  and  at  that  he  motioned  over  toward  the  buildings  there  and 
there  was  quite  a  large  number  of  men  that  came  from  behind  the 
slag  piles  all  armed  with  rifles  and  coming  toward  the  train.  I  im- 
mediately si^aled  the  engineer  to  back  out,  which  he  did.  As  I 
swung  onto  wie  front  of  this  coach,  these  men  on  the  hill  began  firing 
and  Uiey  continued  to  fire  for  probably  five  or  seven  minutes — con- 
stant fij-mg.  We  backed  the  train  as  far  as  Florence  there,  and  I  got 
off  and  examined  the  train  and  foimd  that  several  bullets  had  hit  the 
engine  and  shot  out  the  headhght,  and  pimctured  the  cab  and  cupola 
windows  in  the  way  car  just  ahead  of  the  coach.  Several  bullets  had 
hit  the  engine  in  different  places.  I  immediately  reported  the  fact 
to  the  superintendent,  and  got  instructions  to  return  the  train  to 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  which  was  done. 

Q.  Were  you  in  charge  of  the  train  or  was  the  conductor? — A 
The  conductor  was  in  charge — I  was  a  special  officer  on  the  train. 
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O.  How  many  men  did  you  say  you  saw  on  the  side  of  tke  track  t — 
A.  There  were  probably  150  or  200. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  any  of  them;  it  was  outside  of  the  right  of  way. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  man  who  flagged  the  train ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  armed  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  do  any  shooting?— A.  I  didn't  see  him  shoot. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  the  train  got  back  to  Florence? — ^A.  I 

f;ot  into  communication  with  the  sherin  and  proceeded  to  the  town 
rom  the  Santa  Fe  station^  and  there  I  was  informed  that  the  Rio 
Grande  switch  en^gine  had  just  been  fired  on.  And  I  went  over  there 
to  see  the  condition  that  that  engine  was  in  in  Florence,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded with  the  sheriff  in  hunt  of  this  one  party,  whom  I  would 
recognize  as  flagging  our  train,  but  we  failed  to  find  him.  I  remained 
in  Fkrence  all  that  day  and  the  next  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  this  man  was  who  fired  on  that  train?  Do 
you  know  whether  this  crowd  was  striking  miners? — A.  Only  as  the 
result  of  my  investigation. 

Q.  What  investigation  did  vou  make? — ^A.  I  interviewed  several 
people,  and  I  got  all  I  could  learn  from  those  that  it  was  striking 
miners 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  any  of  the  union  men  with  respect  to  this, 
also  ? — A.  Y  es,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  Mr.  Robb  and  Mr.  Scott. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Robb? — A.  They  are  union  officers.  I  don't  know 
in  what  capacity. 

Q.  At  wnat  point  ? — A.  I  talked  to  them  at  Pueblo. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  them? — A.  They  were  complaining  about 
the  presence  of  the  State  MiUtia,  which  arrived  in  Florence  the  next 
day;  that  would  be  February  1.  I  explained  to  them  that  the  rail- 
roads had  not  had  the  protection  that  they  should  have  had  from 
the  local  officers,  and  that  the  union  could  not  expect  the  railroad 
to  put  up  with  these  difficulties  any  longer;  that  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  have  protection;  that  they  were  compelled  under  their 
charter  to  operate  their  trains  and  to  handle  all  freight  and  passen- 
gers who  might  be  offered  to  us,  and  that  we  were  preventcii  from 
doing  so  by  the  armed  bodv  of  men,  and  that  this  was  the  only  way 
we  could  see  that  we  could,  get  the  proper  protection.  And  he  saia 
that  these  men  were  being  transferred  into  the  State  contrary  to  the 
State  law.  I  asked  him  if  they  considered  that  it  was  up  to  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  to  investigate  as  to  whether  or  not  a  passenger 
who  paid  fare  and  was  on  the  train  and  had  a  legal  right  to  enter  me 
State.  I  told  him  that  that  car  was  chartered;  the  passenger  fare 
was  paid  from  Kansas  Gty  to  Radiant  and  offered  to  us  to  trans- 

Sort,  which  we  did.  I  explained  to  them  at  this  same  time  that  if 
e  had  a  body  of  his  men — imion  men — who  would  charter  a  car  at 
Florence  that  night,  or  any  other  point  on  the  Santa  Fe,  to  be  trans- 
ported to  any  other  community — that  might  be  considered  hazard- 
ous— that  they  would  find  Santa  Fe  officers  on  the  cars  to  protect 
them,  as  well  as  protecting  these  people  whom  we  were  bringing  in. 
Q.  What  did  he  say  to  allof  this  f— A.  They  did  not  say  a  gT^at  deal. 
What  they  did  say  was  with  regard  to  condemning  the  sheriff  for  the 
presence  of  the  militia. 
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Q.  At  that  time  were  there  any  militia  in  that  field  ? — A.  This  was 
probably  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  militia  in  Florence.  The 
militia  arrived  the  next  morning. 

Q.  That  is,  after  the  shooting  ? — A.  After  the  shooting. 

Q.  And  the  conversation  you  are  relating  occurred  after  that 
time? — A.  Yes;  after  that  time. 

Q.  Tell  how  you  got  the  train  into  Kadiant. — A.  The  train  was 
brought  from  Pueblo  on  the  morning  of  February  2  under  military 
escort.  I  boarded  the  train  at  Rockvale  and  accompanied  it  through 
to  Kadiant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  men  knew  where  they  were  going — 
the  conditions  they  were  to  encounter? — A.  They  didf.  They  knew 
all  about  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — A.  Because  I  talked  with  them. 

Q.  And  they  were  willing  to  proceed  imder  those  circumstances  ? — 
A.  I  mentioned  to  the  men  who  were  in  the  car  that  we  might  expe- 
rience some  difficulty,  and  I  cautioned  them  not  to  cause  trouble  and 
to  make  no  demonstration  whatever;  to  remain  inside  of  the  car  and 
there  would  be  no  danger. 

Q.  Did  either  Mr.  Robb  or  Mr.  Scott  concede  at  the  time  that  it  was 
strikii^  miners  who  fired  on  the  train  ? — A.  I  took  it  that  they  con- 
ceded it  when  they  said  that  the  men  were  being  brought  into  the  State 
contrary  to  the  law. 

Q.  Iftd  they  ever  state  anything  about  it  being  their  intention  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  such  men? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  tnink  of  anything  else  in  connection  with  this  matter 
that  you  can  state  ? — A.  To  begin  with,  we  have  had  several  depre- 
dations committed  up  there 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  biu'iiing  of  the  bridge  at 
Radiant  ? — A.  The  start  of  our  trouble  s  there  was  on  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  November.  Wo  had  a  very  deep  cut  between  Florence  and 
Rockvale  or  between  Florence  and  Williamsburg.  We  had  a  cut  the  re 
filled  up  with  heavy  bowlders  rolled  down  from  the  top  of  the  embank- 
ment. On  one  of  these  bowlders  was  a  placard  witn  a  pictiu^c  of  a 
Winchester  pointing  to  a  star,  and  the  words  inscribed  on  this  placard, 
*'We  don't  want  you  to  handle  any  more  scab  coal.*'  This  request 
was  placed  in  this  deep  cut,  which  made  it  dangerous  for  the  trains 
approaching  that  cut — danger  of  running  into  the  rocks.  These  rocks 
were  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  the  wrecking  of  the  tfain,  and  I 
proceeded  to  visit  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg  and  Rockvale  and 
stayed  there  a  week.  I  notified  the  mine  ofiicials,  union  officials,  and 
miners,  and  showed  them  how  these  obstructions  were  endangering  the 
lives  of  union  men,  who  had,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty — that  it 
was  liable  to  wreck  trains  and  damage  property  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, which  was  operating  under  a  charter,  and  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  handle  freight  regardless  of  whether  it  was  union  or  non- 
union- and  I  had  the  assiwance  of  all  of  these  parties  and  of  the  union 
officials  and  miners  that  they  would  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  thing  as  that.  They  didn't  want  any  such  trou- 
ble as  that.  After  remaining  there  possibly  a  week,  I  retxu'ned  to  the 
other  end  of  the  division.  On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  November  the 
bridge — the  largest  bridge  on  that  branch — that  is,  between  Rockvale 
and  Radiant 
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Q.  How  large  a  bridge? — ^A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  300  feet 
long  and  65  feet  high — it  cost  the  Santa  Fe  $8,000  to  rebuild  the 
portion  that  was  burned.     We  then  placed  what  we  called  track 

Catrolmen  to  patrol  this  track  at  night.  We  divided  that  into  two 
eats — with  this  bridge  in  the  center.  We  had  an  improvised  cabin 
out  there  and  instructed  my  men  that  one  man  should  remain  on 
duty  at  the  bridg(*  until  the  other  one  had  covered  his  end  of  Uie 
beat,  and  when  that  one  returned,  then  the  other  one  should  cover  his 
end  of  the  beat,  so  that  they  would  tilways  have  a  man  on  duty  at 
the  bridge.  On  the  night  oi  December  7,  one  of  these  raards  was 
murdered  ami  the  other  guard  was  fired  on — the  one  who  was  on 
duty  at  the  bridge — and  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  people  who 
assaulted  him  and  escaped  under  the  bridge  and  fell  under  tnere  and 
broke  his  arm  and  remained  under  there  until  he  was  almost  froz^i 
to  death,  and  then  returned  to  the  cabin.  The  next  morning  this 
guard  who  was  killed  was  found  lying  in  this  cut,  probably  300  yards 
from  the  end  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ascertain  who  killed  that  man  ? — ^A.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  submit  a  caso  to  the  court  yet,  Mr.  Grove. 

(J.  Is  there  anything  else^ — ^A.  After  our  bridge  was  burned  and 
this  guard — we  had  rebuilt  it  and  placed  guards  on  there  again — 
I,  in  company  with  the  sheriff — I  went  to  some  of  the  union  men  in 
Rockvale  and  explamed  our  position  again,  and  told  them  that  I  was 
not  in  position  to  know  who  murdered  this  man  or  who  burned  that 
bridge.  All  I  could  say,  that  it  was  done  and  we  didn't  want  a 
recurrence  of  it,  and  as  the  matter  then  stood  of  course  the  union 
was  placed  in  the  light  before  the  public  as  having  done  these  things. 
I  said,  in  order  to  show  to  the  people  that  you  are  willing  to  prevent 
such  things  as  this,  I  will  pay  you  $5  a  day  and  let  you  select  your 
men — I  will  hire  18  or  20  men — and  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
protect  this  property.  You  can  help  me  in  keeping  aown  this  dis- 
order. The  sheriff  seli'cted  8  men  then,  who  agreed  to  do  duty — 
union  men.  There  wore  2  men  went  on  duty  that  n^ht  and  2 
didn't  show  up.  There  was  4  to  bo  on  the  bridge  at  night  and  4 
in  the  daytime.  When  only  2  men  showed  up  that  night,  the  next 
morning  these  men  informed  me  and  the  sheriff  that  they  could  not 
take  care  of  that  kind  of  work  any  more,  that  the  union  would  not 
allow  them  to  do  it. 

(J.  These  were  union  men  whom  you  had  employed  to  look  after 
this  property,  and  they  served  notice  on  you  tnat  the  union  would 
not  permit  tnem  to  do  that  kind  of  work? — ^A.  They  met  me  person- 
ally and  said  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  that  kind  oi  work. 
I  immediately  then  went  out  and  hired  other  guards  to  protect  that 
property  and  had  as  many  as  18  guards  on  6  mfles  of  track  during  the 
month  of  January,  and  paid  them  $5  a  day. 

By  Mr.  Bbe wster  : 

Q.  On  January  31 — ^what  time  in  the  day  was  it  that  that  train 
was  flagged? — A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  10  o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  morning? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  went  pretty  rapidly  back,  didn't  you? — ^A.  No;  we  didn't 
retreat  back  rapidly  aroimd  tnose  short  curves. 

Q.  Well,  how  far  were  the  men  that  you  saw  in  the  group  away 
from  you? — A.  Just  outside  of  the  right  of  way. 
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Q.  Were  they  all  together  or  scattered? — ^A.  Scattered. 

Q.  How  mucn  time  did  you  have  to  see  them  as  you  went  back? — 
Dia  you  look  at  them  carefully? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  outside  of  the 
car. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  in  this  room  now  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  estimate  them. — ^A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  Are  there  1 50  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  much  time  did  you  have  to  count  the  150  men? — A.  I 
didn't  comit  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  there  was  150  men? — ^A.  I  estimated  them. 

Q.  But  you  were  in  the  car  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  outside  the 
car 

Q.  On  the  platform? — ^A.  I  was  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
engine  when  these  men  approached  the  track. 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  men  that  you  spoke  about  approach  the  train  ? — 
A.  No;  only  this  one. 

Q.  You  say  you  take  care  of  the  criminal  end  of  the  Santa  Fe — 

Jou  mean,  oi  course,  not  the  criminal  performances  of  the  Santa  Fe 
ut  the  criminal  performances  against  the  Santa  Fe — I  suppose  that 
is  it  ? — ^A.  We  don't  admit  that  there  are  any  criminal  performances 
in  the  Santa  Fe. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  on  the  poUce  force  in  Colorado  Springs  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  fired  ? — ^A.  I  said  no. 

Q.  Weren't  you  discharged  for  grafting  ? — ^A.  I  defy  you  or  anyone 
else  to  present  such  charges. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  that  isn't  so  ? — A.  It  is  not  so. 

Q.  What  detective  agency  have  you  belonged  to? — A.  The  Colo- 
rado Springs  poUce  department. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  detective  agency? — ^A.  I  served  there  for  10 
years.  I  commencea  as  a  patrolman,  and  went  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion outside  of  the  chief  of  poUce,  and  could  have  been  there  yet  if  I 
wanted  to.  I  served  10  years  without  a  discredit  against  me.  You 
can  go  there  and  investigate  my  record  any  time  that  you  want  to — 
it  is  the  only  place  that  I  ever  did  any  pohce  work  in  my  Ufe. 

Q.  Weren't  you  in  a  private  detective  agency? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there 
is  no  such  thing  there. 

By  Mr.  Brewster  : 

Q.  Your  superior  officer  wired  you.  Who  was  your  superior  officer 
who  wired  you  on  January  31  ? — A.  Mr.  Jim  O'Leary,  chief  special 
agent. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  man  who  flagged  the  train  since  ? — A.  I 
have. 

Q.  Have  you  had  him  arrested  for  attempted  intimidation? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  You  know  who  he  is  ? — A.  I  do  now. 

Q.  You  do  now.  The  firing  continued  five  or  seven  minutes,  did 
it  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anyone  hurt  or  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  150  men  had  rifles? — A.  All  the  men  who  I  saw  had 
rifles  and  cartridge  belts  on  the  outside  of  their  coats,  loaded  with 
cartridges. 
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Q.  Did  every  man  in  that  ^roup  have  a  rifle  i — A.  Oh,  I  don't  know 
that  every  man  did.     I  didn't  have  time  to  see  every  man. 

Q.  No.-  A.  But  I  say  the  bunch  of  mon  who  approached  that  train 
were  armed  with  Wincnesters     rifles  over  their  snoulders. 

O.  The  person  who  flajjjjed  the  train  did  not  shoot  at  all,  did  he? — 
A.  No,  sir;  h(»  had  a  revolver  in  his  right-hand  coat  pocket  on  the 
outside,  with  his  hand  on  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  proceed  to  investigate  afterwards?— A.  Imme- 
diatelv;  when  we  got  the  train  backed  to  Florence. 

Q.  ^e  next  day  i     A.  That  same  day. 

Q.  When  was  it  von  had  the  conversation  with  Scott- -three  days 
afterwards?  -A.  Three  days  after,  in  a  hotel  in  Pueblo. 

Q.  Neither  Mr.  Scott  nor  Mr.  Robb  admitted  that  this  was  a  union 
attack,  did  they,  in  so  many  words? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No.  Were  you  here  in  Colorado  at  the  time  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
strikes  and  the  strikes  of  1903  and  1904  in  the  southern  coal  fields? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  Are  3"ou  not  aware  that  it  was  a  practice  of  the  detective  agency 
dunng  that  strike,  in  onler  to  pet  militia  into  the  field,  to  shoot  up  and 
blow  up  ^ith  dvnamite  buildmgs,  bridges,  etc.  ?— A.  I  was  a  carpen- 
ter at  tnat  time,  sir,  on  the  Golden  Cycle  property  at  Colorado  Sprmgs. 
Not  familiar  ^Ki\h  the  conditions  at  that  time  at  all. 

Q.  You  were  not  then  a  detictive  ?— A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Weren't  you  on  the  poUce  force? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  ><)U  had  been  on  the  police  force  10  or  12 
years  in  Col(»rii(lo  S])rings  ?  A.  I  was;  I  went  on  the  police  force  in 
Colorado  Springs,  I  think,  in  the  fall  of  1908  or  1904,  just  at  the  close 
of  this  Oi])])le  Creek  trouble. 

Q.  You  were  working  ns  a  strike  breaker?     A.  Where? 

Q.  Did  you,  I  sny,  work  as  a  strike  breaker?    A.  Wliere  ami  when  ? 

Q.  During  that  strike?  A.  I  most  certainly  did  not.  I  wore — 
carried  a  union  card  in  lx>cal  515  of  the  carpenti^rs'  union  in  Colorado 
Springs. 

Q.  The!\  M)u  don't  know  by  common  report  or  in  any  other  way 
that  that  wa.s  a  practice  during  that  strike  ?— A.  No,  sir.  T  quit  the 
work  at  the  Golden  C\cle  mill  on  accoimt  of  the  strike. 

Q.  Then  the  only  investigation  \*ou  were  able  to  make  to  identify 
this  man  was  the  conversation  vou  Had  with  Robb  and  Scott? — A.  Oh, 
no;  not  by  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  identif>*  any  of  these  150  men  ? — A.  I  was  not 
in  a  i)osition  to  sav  or  to  recognize  the  features  of  any  but  one;  that 
was  the  man  who  nagged  the  train  down  and  whom  I  held  a  conversa- 
tion with. 

Q.  Did  he  come  out  of  this  group  of  rifled  men — armed  men  i — 
A.  lie  was  running  down  the  track  alone  toward  the  engine  when  I 
got  ofi". 

Q.  Did  he  run  from  this  group  of  armed  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  never  taken  an\'  pains  to  find  out  his  name? — A.  I 
will  j)robably  divulge  his  name  at  the  proper  time. 

Q.  IIow  long  ago  did  this  happen  ? — A.  The  31st  of  January. 

Q.  This  happened  Januarj^  31  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Between  that  time  and  this  you  haven't  taken  pains  to  find  out 
that  man's  nan  e,  though  you  know  him? — A.  I  saw  the  man  in  this 
room  yesterday  morning  for  the  first  thvo. 

Q.  Do  you  see  him  here  now  ?  -  A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  is  he?— A.  He  is  in  this  room. 

Q.  Point  him  out.-- A.  Standing,  right  there  with  the  light 
[pomting], 

Q.  This  one  with  the [pointing]  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  or  is  he  not  a  brother  detective? — A.  I  don't  know  hira. 

Q.  You  don't  know  him.  You  say  you  ^'took  it"  that  Scott  and 
Robb  admitted  it;  they  didn't,  though,  you  say,  now,  admit  at  all, 
did  they,  that  these  were  even  union  men  that  fired  on  the  train  ? — 
A.  They  practicaUy  admitted  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Practically.  What  were  their  precise  words?  You  say  first 
thev  admitted ^A.  I  never  said  that  they  admitted  it. 

Q.  You  said  you  ''took  it"  ther  admitted.  You  say  now  practi- 
cally they  admitted  it.  Give  us  their  precise  words? — A.  I  couldn't 
do  it,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  somewhere  near  their  words  by  which  you  ''took  it" 
they  admitted  that  these  were  union  men  that  fired  on  that  train  ? — 
A.  1  told  you  that  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  they  were  con- 
demning the  presence  of  the  State  militia  there,  and  that  these  men 
were  brought  in  contrary  to  the  law. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  identify  that  man  that  you  said  was  in  this 
room  ? — ^A.  I  pointed  him  out. 

Q.  Pick  out  that  man  that  you  said  came  to  you  and  flagged  the 
train,  right  now? — A.  All  rimt,  sir;  that  is  the  man  right  there 
(pointing  to  man  approximately  16  feet  from  witness  chair). 

Mr.  IjAWson  (addressing  Mr.  Brewster).  Make  him  get  down  and 
point  him  out. 

Q.  Point  to  him  so  we  will  have  no  question  about  it. — A.  Pale- 
faced  man,  with  dark  hair,  standing  right  here  [pointing]. 

Mr.  Lawson  (addressing  Mr.  Brewster).  Let  him  pick  him  out. 

Q.  Pick  him  out.     Point  to  him. 

Mr.  Gove.  I^t  him  identify  him  in  liis  own  way. 

Mr.  Beewster.  He  is  pointing  to  a  crowd.  1  don't  know  which 
one. 

Mr.  (fOVE.  lie  is  describing  him.  White  tie,  with  a  black  shock  of 
hair. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Get  nearer  to  him  and  point  to  him. 

Mr.  Gove.  The  witness  doesn't  have  to  leave  the  chair. 

Mr.  Brewster.  There  are  several  men  who  will  answer  the  descrip- 
tion in  this  group. 

Mr.  Gove.  Ask  him  if  he  knows  the  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  name  or  anything  about  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  tnis  the  first  time  you  have  seen  liim  since  you  saw  him  on 
that  day? — A.  Yesterday  morning  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Yesterday  morning  was  the  first  time  you  had  seen  him?  I 
thought  you  said  you  had  looked  him  up  and  recognized  him  between 
time  ? — A.  I  never  said  it. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  absolutely  no  question 
about  the  man  that  this  witness  is  identifying — I  don't  know  which 
one  he  means— if  he  can  do  it. 
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Chairman  Foster.  Yes;  the  Chair  thinks  that  you  ou^t  to  point 
the  man  out. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Get  within  2  feet  of  him. 

The  Witness.  I  can  say  that  this  gentleman— that  that  is  my  best 
knowledge  and  beUef. 

Mr.  Brewster.  You  point  that  man  out. 

Chairman  Foster.  Point  out  the  man.    Show  us  where  the  man  is. 

The  Witness.  I  will  go  over  and  show  you.  [Witness  leaves  wit- 
ness chair  and  approaches  within  few  feet  of  man,  pointing  him  out]. 
That  is  the  man  that  I  take  to  be  the  man  who  flagged  the  train. 

Chairman  Foster.  You  swear  that  he  is  the  man? 

The  Witness.  From  my  bc^t  knowledge  and  belief. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Now,  that  he  has  pomted  out  the  man,  will  tbe 
Chair  ask  him  to  state  his  name  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Brewster.)  Do  you  know  his  name? — A.  No,  sir. 

CThe  man  pointed  out  by  the  witness  state^l  that  his  name  was 
FeKx  PogUano). 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  cap  on  or  hat  ? — A  He  had  a  light  suit  of  clothes, 
and  a  hat. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  hat?  — A.  Soft  hat,  crushed  in  the  center  and 
crushed  on  each  side. 

Q.  That  is,  sort  of  a  fedora? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  cap  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  positive  that  this  man  who  has  just  given  his  name 
here,  and  whom  you  have  pointed  out,  is  the  man  ? — ^A.  That  is  my 
best  knowledge  and  belief. 

Q.  You  saw  him  yesterday  morning—  where  ? — A.  In  this  court 
room. 

Q.  In  this  court  room,  and  you  recognized  him  at  once  as  the  man. 
did  you  ? — A.  The  very  first  tning  that  I  said. 

Q.  And  this  occurred  on  January  31  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1914?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  10  o^clock  in  the  morning?— A.  Yes, sir;  between  10 and  H. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  a  bowlder  being  in  a  deep  cut  with  a  sign 
on  It,  or  a  card,  We  don't  want  any  more  scab  coal."  Did  you  see 
that  ? — A.  I  saw  the  sign,  saw  the  rocks  removed  from  the  track. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  rock  on  the  track? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  sign  on  the  rock? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  the  sign-  in  the  office,  didn't  you?  -A.  The 
sign  was  turned  over  to  me  by  our  officer  there  who  had  charge  of 
the  situation. 

Q.  Then  where  was  the  first  place  you  saw  the  sign  ? — A.  Florence, 
Colo. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  who  put  that  sign  on  the  rock,  if  anyone 
did? — A.  I  don't  know  who  did  it. 

Q.  You  never  saw  it  on  the  rock?  -A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  rock  on  the  track?— -A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  you  — A.  I  didn't  see  that  man  killed,  but  I  know  he 
was  killed. 

O.  Yes.  Speaking  of  the  man  who  was  killed,  where  did  the 
body  ?o?     A.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Q.  Was  he  a  deputy  sheriff?—  A.  No,  sir-  yes;  he  was  deputized. 

Q.  How  long  had  ne  lived  in  this  State  before  he  was  a  deputy 
sheriff? — A.  He  had  worked  for  mo  at  Colorado  Springs  as  night 
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watchman  in  the  yai*d  there  for  about  60  days.     He  had  been  in 
Colorado  Springs  probably  a  year  and  a  half  prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  Didn  t  the  railroad  men  take  him — some  man  take  the  body 
away  before  the  coroner  got  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What? — A.  No,  sir;  the  coroner  removed  the  body. 

Q.  Were  you  there  ? — A.  That  was  my  information. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  there? — A.  The  railroad  people  didn't  move 
it  at  all. 

Q.  You  were  not  there? — A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  who  moved  the  body?-  A.  Only  what  I 
was  told. 

Q.  Isn't  most  of  your  testimony  what  you  have  been  told?--  A. 
Part  of  it. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  this  man  here  was  the  man  that  you  were 
to  identify? — A.  Who  told  me  that? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  identified  that  man  myself. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  him? — A.  Right  in  this  room. 

Q.  Now,  you  think  that  all  these  disorders  were  pejformed  by 
union  men?— A.  I  donH  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know? — A.  No,  sir.  As  I  told  the  union  men  and 
union  officials  that  all  that  I  knew  that  these  things  had  been  com- 
mitted; I  didn't  attempt  to  know  who  committed  them,  and  I 
asked  their  support  in  nelping  to  prevent  them  in  the  future,  and 
got  the  assurance  from  them  personally  that  they  would  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  who  are  the  two  men  who  worked  for  you  for  $5  a  day  and 
then  left  ? — ^A.  Several  of  them. 

Q.  Who  are  they  ?  What  are  their  names  ? — ^A.  Probably  18  or  20. 
I  haven't  the  names. 

Q.  You  said  two  worked  for  you  for  $5  a  day  and  then  left  because 
the  union  men  said  they  must?— A.  They  didn't  work  for  me. 

Q.  You  employed  them? — ^A.  They  worked  on  the  Chandler 
branch. 

Q.  You  talked  with  them  ? — ^A.  I  talked  with  them,  with  the  sheriff. 
The  sheriflF  hired  them  to  work  on  the  Chandler  branch;  not  our 
branch. 

Q.  What  was  the  sheriflF's  name  ? — ^A.  W.  H.  Newcomb. 

Q.  Newcomb?  Didn't  he  say  you  were  to  pay  these  men  $5  a 
day? — ^A.  I  said  I  would  pay  men  $5  a  day  who  would  work  on  the 
Santa  Fe. 

.Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  two  of  the  men  came  to  you  and  said  they 
wouldn't  work  because  the  union  men  wouldn't  let  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  those  two  men? — ^A.  I  don't  recall  their  names. 

Q.  Describe  them  in  some  way. — ^A.  I  couldn't  do  it;  wouldn't 
know  the  men  again  if  I  saw  them. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  know  them? — ^A.  Never  saw  them  before. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  that  you  talked  with  them  ? — A.  Prob- 
ably the  24th 

Q.  Of  February,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  that  was  in  December; 
that  was  shortly  after  the  bridge  was  burned. 

Q.  Tlie  bridge  was  burned  when — December  17? — A.  The  bridge 
was  burned  the  night  of  the  23d. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  don't  remember  them  when  you  talked  with 
th^n,  when  you  do  remember  this  man  whom  you  just  got  a  glimpse 
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of  <f — A.  Understand  me;  I  wasn't  hiring  these  men.     These  men  went 
to  work-  -were  working  on  tlie  D.  &  R.  G.  branch  of  the  Chandler 

Q.  I  am  only  taking  your  own  testimony,  Mr.  Witness.  You  said 
that  you  offered  $5  a  day  to  men,  and  that  two  union  men  came  to 
you  and  said  they  wouldn't  work. — A.  Came  to  the  sheriff  and  worked 
two  days — the  sheriff  and  me;  they  worked  that  night  and  came  the 
next  morning,  and  I  was  trying  to  get  men  to  go  on  the  Santa  Fe,  and 
th^  said  that  they  couldn^t  take  this  position  any  more. 

Q.  And  they  taTked  with  you  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  talked  to  the 
sheriff  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Who  paid  them  ? — A.  I  don't  know  who  paid  them. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  were  goin^  to  pay  them  ? — ^A.  I  was  going 
to  pay  whoever  would  work  for  us,  but  tney  didn't  work  for  us. 

Q.  But  you  paid  these  men  for  the  work  already  done  ?— A.  They 
didn't  work  for  the  Santa  Fe. 

Q.  You  paid  them  for  the  one  day  ? — A.  No,  they  didn't  work  for 
the  Santa  Fe. 

Q.  But  you  were  going  to  pay  them  just  the  same  ? — ^A.  If  they 
worked  on  the  Santa  Fe,  out  they  didn't  work  on  the  Santa  Fe. 

Q.  They  worked  at  the  place  where  you  wanted  them  to  work  for 
one  day  ? — A.  They  didn't  work  for  me. 

Q.  Tiien  why  would  they  come  to  you  and  say  they  didn't  want  to 
work  any  more? — ^A.  They  told  the  sheriff;  they  didn't  tell  me. 

Q.  They  told  the  sheriff  they  wouldn't  work  any  more? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  didn't  tell  you? — A.  We  couldn't  get  any  other  men  to 
go  on  the  Santa  Fe. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  *'  We  couldn't  jget  any  other  men,"  when 
you  were  not  employing  them? — A.  Shenff  Newcomb,  of  Fremont 
County. 

Q.  Wlio  is  '*we"   that  you  speak  of — **We  couldn't  get  any 
more"? — A.  Sheriff  Newcomb  and  myself. 

Q.  Then  you  were  employing  them  ? — A.  I  was  trying  to  employ 
men  to  go  on  the  Santa  Fe. 

Q.  You  did  promise  to  pay  them,  too  ? — A.  Not  these  two  men, 
because  they  didn't  go  to  work  on  the  Santa  Fe.  I  was  trying  to 
hire  other  men  on  the  Santa  Fe. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  us  those  names  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  any  description  of  those  men? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  are  union  men  ? — A.  These  men  didn't 
work  for  the  Santa  Fe  at  all. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  are  union  men  ? — A.  Told  me  so. 

Q.  What?— A.  They  told  me  so. 

Q.  They  told  you  so  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  snow  you  any  evidence  that  they  were  union  men  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

^.  Is  that  the  way  you  do  your  detective  work? — A.  I  wasn't 
doing  detective  work. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  the  way  you  do  detective  work — take  a  man's 
word  for  what  he  says,  without  some  evidence? — A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  some  of  the  union  officials  went  to  Sheriff 
Newcomb,  or  to  you,  or  to  both  of  you,  and  tendered  their  services 
in  koepin^i:  order  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  who  were  those  men? — A.  I  don't  recall  thejn,  even.  I 
talked  to  several  men  over  there,  but  I  know  that  I  talked  with 
several  of  them  that  volunteered.  I  also  talked  to  these  same  men 
next  mommg  after  these  men  quit. 

Q.  Is  that  place  where  you  were  talking  with  them  in  your  juris- 
diction?—A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  at  Florence. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anyone  in  that  town? — ^A.  I  know  a  few;  yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  people  that  you  talk  with  on  business  gen- 
erally?— ^A.  Not  imder  sucn  circumstances  as  that;  it  would  be  a 
difficult  proposition  to  remember 

Q.  Didn't  jou  make  a  note  of  the  union  officials  who  came  and 
tendered  their  services  to  you  and  Newcomb? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What»— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  find  out  more  about  them  and  see  if  they 
were  worthy  of  confidence.  Didn't  you  do  that? — ^A.  I  had  the 
assurance  from  several  of  the  union  men  over  there  that  they  would 
use  their  utmost  in  preventing  trouble. 

A.  Well,  do  you  know  any  of  the  union  men  over  there  ? — ^A.  Some 
of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  any  of  the  union  men  who  were  among  the  several  that 
talked  with  you  about  it  ?— A.  That  did  what  ? 

Q.  Was  it  any  of  the  imion  men  that  you  know  who  were  among 
several  that  talked  to  you  about  protecting  your  property,  or  helping 
keep  the  peace?— A.  I  talked  with  the  man  oy  the  name  of  Richards 
at  Kockvale.     I  don't  recaU  any  other  names. 

Q.  Of  the  several  men,  then,  who  talked  with  you  about  that,  the 
only  man  that  you  know  is  Richards? — A.  Well,  I  know  them  at 
sight. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  didn't  make  any  note  of  their 
names  so  that  you  could  confer  with  them — didn't  take  their  ad- 
dresses?— ^A.  See  them  every  day  when  I  was  over  there;  spent  all 
of  my  time  over  there  since  about  the  27th  of  December. 

3.  Spent  aU  of  your  time  over  there,  and  seen  them  every  day, 
dion't  know  their  names? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  good  many  of  tnem  I 
knew;  some  I  didn't. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  worth  while,  in  the  performance  of  your  duties,  at 
the  criminal  end  of  the  Santa  Fe,  to  know  the  names  of  some  of  those 
people  who  might  be  blowing  up  your  bridges? — A.  Probably  would. 

Q.  Didn't  you  take  pains  to  fuid  out  the  najues  of  those  people? — 
A.  Yes;   I  have  made  some  effort. 

Q.  You  made  some  effort.  How  much? — A.  What  I  considered 
was  sufficient. 

Q.  Is  it  what  your  superior  officers  considered  sufficient? — ^A. 
I  don't  know.     They  haven't  said  so. 

Q.  Is  this  the  land  of  work  you  are  paid  for — this  indefinite  work  of 
talking  with  people  who  offer  their  services  and  then  never  knowing 
who  they  are?— A.  My  people  seem  to  be  satisfied  >\dth  it. 

Q.  On  November  23  one  of  your  largest  bridges  was  burned  ? — 
A.   1  ^,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  who  did  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  cost  $8,000.  Who  told  you  that  ?— A.  The  superintejident 
of  bridges  and  buildings. 

Q.  Was  it  insured  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  You  don't  kiiow  whether  it  was  insured  1 — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don*t  know  who,  on  Decembcnr  17,  fired  on  the  guard 
who  broke  his  arm  by  falling,  do  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  at  all  ?— A.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  would 
rather  not  go  into  at  this  tune. 

Q.  Have  vou  done  anv  detective  work  on  that? — ^A.  Some. 

Q.  What?— A.  Some.^ 

Q.  You  have? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  two  months  and  a  half  that  have  elapsed,  have  you 
ascertained  the  person  who  did  that  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  of  3  our  superior  officers  here  to-day  to  hear  your  testi- 
mony?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Frank  Breedlove,  a  >^itness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oatii 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Gove: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Frank  Breedlove. 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Breedlove? — A.  Engineer  on  the 
Santa  Fe.  * 

Q.  Engineer  on  the  Santa  Fe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Was  your  train  stopped  on  January  31,  1914;  if  so,  where  and 
luider  what  circumstances  ? — A.  Yes;  it  was  stopped  about  9.45  a.  m., 
at  Williamsburg. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  1  don't  know  who. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  flagged  by  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  track. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  didn't  say  anything  to  me  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  of  the  engine? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  do  ? — Q.  Well,  he  came  down  and  talked  with 
the  conductor,  and  oh,  a  couple  of  minutes  after  we  started  to  back  up ; 
the  conductor  gave  the  signal  to  back  up  and  we  started  to  back  up. 

Mr.  Austin.  Was  that  the  same  train  that  this  other  man  testified 
about  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  This  Ls  the  same  train  concerning  which  we  have  just 
heard. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  what  I  moan-  the  same  transaction  that  the 
preceding  witness  testified  about  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  The  same  transaction. 

That  was  a  passenger  train  ?—  A.  Yes,  sir;  special. 
HauUng  men  to  a  mining  camp?— A.  They  were  going  there; 
I  suppose  they  was  hauling  men;  I  don't  know  who  they  was  hauling. 
I  wasn't  back  in  the  train  at  all. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  train  ccmcerning  which  Mr.  Railsback,  who 
has  just  testified?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  engine  fired  upon? — A.  Well,  it  was  struck  a  few 
times  by  bullets. 

Q.  Before  you  stopped  ?-  A.  No,  sir;  after  we  started  to  back  up. 

^.  After  you  started  to  back  up.  How  many  bullets  hit  the 
engine  ? — A.  Oh,  three  or  four. 

Q.  What  damage,  if  any,  did  they  do?— A.  They  didn't  do  any 
damage;  only  broke  the  headlight  glass. 

Q.  Did  they  shoot  through  the  cab? — A.  One  shot  hit  the  cab. 

Q.  How  close  were  you  to  the  man  who  flagged  your  engine.  ? — A 
Oh,  about  a  block  when  he  first  flagged  me. 
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Q.  How  much  closer  did  he  come  afterwards? — A.  Well,  he  came 
clear  down  and  talked  to  the  conductor. 


Q.  Clear  down  to  the  engmel — A.  Yes,  sir. 


J.  On  the  right  hand — on  your  side  of  the  engine? — A.  No,  sir; 
on  the  other  side. 


Q.  On  the  fireman's  side? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


J.  Would  you  know  that  man  if  you  would  see  him  again  ? — A.  No^ 
sir:  I  would  not. 

Afr.  Austin.  Have  him  look  at  that  man  and  see  if  he  recognizes 
him? 

Mr.  Gove.  He  says  he  wouldn't  know  him. 

^  The  Witness.  I  wouldn't  know  him,  for  I  only  got  just  a  very  short 
view  of  him.     He  went  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  engine. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  that  man  before  in  this  room?- -A.  Not  as  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Gove.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Brewster.  That  is  all.    No  cross-examination. 

J.  S.  Stiles,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Gove  : 

Q.  Where  were  you,  Mr.  Stiles,  on  January  31,  1914? — A.  I  was 
working  for  the  company. 

Q.  Louder. — ^A.  Working  for  the  company.     I  had  charge  of  this 
tram  at  the  mine. 

Q.  The  train  concerning  which  the  last  witness  testified? — A.  I 
don't  know.     I  wasn't  paying  any  attention. 

Q.  What  train  was  that? — A.  The  train  that  ran  up  there  the  31st 
of  January. 

Q.  On  what  road  ? — ^A.  Santa  Fe. 

Q.  Hauling  what  sort  of  cars  ? — ^A.  Had  one  passenger  car  and  one 
.wav  car. 

J.  Where  was  the  train  going? — A.  Supposed  to  go  to  Radiant. 
\.  Was  the  train  stopped  en  route  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
\.  At  what  time  ? — A.  About  nine-forty. 

|.  Tell  how  it  was  stopped,  and  under  what  circumstances  ? — 
A.  I  couldn't  say  how  it  was  stopped,    i  didn't  see  it  stopped. 

Q.  I  can't  hear  vou. — ^A.  I  didn't  see  it  stopped;   I  couldn't  say 
how  it  was  stoppea. 

VPhat  was  the  first  you  knew  that  anythuig  was  going  on  ? — 
en  I  got  out  of  the  way  car. 
Q.  That  was  after  the  train  stopped,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  got  of!  the  car? — A.  I  walked  up 
to  tne  engine. 

Q.  I  can't  hear  you. — A.  I  say  I  walked  up  to  the  engine. 
Q.  What  did  you  find? — A.  I  asked  the  engineer  what  was  the 
matter,  and  he  said  *'they  flagged  us." 
Q.  'They  flagged  us"?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  see  anybody  who  flagged  the  engine? — A.  I  didn't 
see  anybody  flag  it,  no,  because  I  was  in  the  way  car. 

Q.  "Was  there  anybody  with  you  at  the  time  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
,Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Railsback? — A.  Did  you  say  if  there  was 
anybody  with  me  in  this  car  ? 
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Q.  No;  was  he  up  there  around  the  engine  with  you? — A.  I  think 
he  went  up  ahead  of  me. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  when  you  got  there  ^-  A.  He  was  talking 
to — I  beUeve  he  was  talking  to  the  engineer. 

O.  Did  you  see  anybody  there  other  than  the  engineer  and  Kails- 
bacK? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know — outside  of  the  fireman. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  one  else? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  was  one 
other  person,  but  I  don't  know  who  it  was. 

Q.  Where  was  he? — A.  He  was — when  I  got  out  of  the  way  cat 
he  was  ahead  of  the  engine  about,  oh,  about  25  yards,  I  judge. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing? — ^A.  He  was  coming  toward  the  engine. 

Q.  And  did  he  come  down  to  the  engine  where  you  were? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  have  to  say? — A.  Well,  I  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter  up  here,  and  all  he  said — he  said,  *' Don't  go  any  farther." 

Q.  Is  that  all  he  said  ? — A.  Y''(s,  sir. 

Q.  Just  those  few  words? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  in  response*  to  that? — ^A.  That  is  all  I  said 
to  him,  if  I  n  member  rightly. 

Q.  That  is  a  remarkably  short  convei-sation  for  so  many  people 
being  together. — ^A.  All  right. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  was  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  was  that  enough  to  prevent  you  from  going  ahead  with 
the  train — the  suggestion  of  one  man,  *^  Don't  go  any  farther."  Do 
you  always  stop  your  train  when  a  man  tells  you  that  ? — A.  I  didn't 
stop  the  train.     The  enghieer  stopped  the  train. 

Q.  Did  you  order*  him  to  proceed  ahead  or  to  return? — A.  I 
ordered  him  to  return. 

Q.  Whj? — A.  Because  I  seen  a  few  men  over  there  behhid  some 
houses  with  what  I  supposed  to  be  some  guns. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  think  there  were  there? — ^A.  All  the 
men  that  I  seen  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  I  consider — men,  women,  and  children — about 
a  himdred. 

Q.  Armed,  many  of  them? — A.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  How  close  to  this  man  you  say  approached  you  at  the  engine 
were  you  ? — A.  Right  shoulder  and  shoulder. 

Q.  Shoulder  to  snoulder? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  know  that  man  if  you  were  to  see  him  again? — 
A.  1  couldn't  say  for  sure. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since,  to  your  knowledge  ? — ^A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Look  at  that  man  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  desk  there  and  tell 
me  whether  he  resembles  the  man  that  talked  to  you  that  morn- 
ing?— ^A.  Which  one  of  the  men  do  you  mean?  There  is  several  of 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anybody  that  resembles  the  man  that  talked  to 
you? — ^A.  Nobody  that  I  could  see  was  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  there  that  looks  like  that  man  (pointing 
to  rogliano)  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  or  not.  I  dion't  look 
at  the  man  particularly. 
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Q.  What  sort  of  a  looking  man  was  this? — A.  He  was  kuitl  of — 
about  my  height,  not  quite  as  fleshy  as  I  was. 

Q.  Dark? — ^A.  Dark  complected. 

Q.  Black  eyes? — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Smooth  face  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Smooth  face,  or  did  he  have  a  mustache  or  a  beard? 

The  Witness.  He  asked  me  if  it  was  a  smooth  face.  I  said  yes. 
I  consider  a  man  without  a  beard  smooth-faced. 

Q.  Sharp-pointed  nose?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Rather  handsome  man?— A.  I  don't  know.  He  wasn't  a  bad 
looking  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  nationality  was? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  now,  tell  us  whether  that  isn't  the  man?  —A.  I  told  you 
that  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Gove.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Austin.  Was  the  man  armed?     You  are  conductor? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Austin.  Was  the  man  armed  ? 

The  Witness.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  didn't  see  a  gun  ? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Brewster.  There  were  men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
group,  weren't  there,  that  you  saw? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Felix  Pogliano,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Mr.  Pogliano,  do  you  know  where  you  were  on  January  31, 
1914?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you?— A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  that  day? — A. 
I  was  del^ate  from  the  Brookside  Miners'  Union  of  the  international 
convention. 

Q.  You  were  attending  the  convention? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  the  man  who  has  been  identified  by  Railsback  as  being 
the  man  who  flagged  the  train  on  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brewster.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there,  Mr.  Witness  ? — A.  I  was  a  delegate 
to  the  miners'  convention. 

Q  When  did  you  go  ?  —A.  1  left  home  on  the  16th  day  of  January. 

Q.  Sixteenth  of  January  ?  -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stop  while  you  were  there?  -A.  Sir? 

Q.  Where  did  you  stop  while  there?  —A.  The  hotel? 

Yes.  —A.  Terminal  Hotel. 
].  When  did  you  leave  Indianapolis  ?  —A.  On  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  February. 

Q.  Stay  at  the  same  place  all  the  time  you  were  there  ? —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  delegate  for  what  union,  did  you  say  ? — A.  Brookside 
Miners'  Union. 

Q.  That  is  in  Fremont  County  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  did  you  arrive  home?— A.  I  arrived  home  about  1.30  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  February. 

Q.  What  train  did  you  go  on  to  Indianapolis? — ^A.  From  home? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Left  Florence  on  the  D.  &  R.  G.  and  came  to  Denver; 
left  on  the  Burlington. 

Q.  Was  it  the  16th  that  you  left  Denver  or  that  you  left  home? — 
A.  I  left  home  on  the  16th;  left  Denver  on  the  17th. 

Q.  Have  you  a  brother?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^A.  He  lives  in  Rockvale. 

Q.  How  old  is  he  ?— A.  He  is  24. 

Q.  Is  he  older  or  younger  than  you  ? — ^A.  He  is  younger. 

Q.  Younger?     You  are  about  30  ? — ^A.  Twenty-six. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Terminal  Hotel  on  the  21st? — ^A.  Yes. 

James  A.  Siann,  a  witness  produced  before  the  conmaittee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northctjtt: 

Q.  State  to  the  st<^nographer  your  name. — A.  James  A.  Shinn. 

Q.  What  is  your  residence? — A.  Denver. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  any  official  position  in  Colorado  to-day? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  ? — A.  Game  and  fish  commissioner. 

Q.  As  game  and  fish  commissioner  do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  deputies  which  are  made  in  the  oflfee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  requested,  I  believe,  to  bring  with  you  a  copy  of  the 
appointments  for  a  period  of  time. — A.  Yes;  I  have — I  brought  my 
books. 

Q.  What  do  they  cover^  what  period? — A.  Well,  from  April  1, 
1911,  up  to  date. 

Q.  To  date.     You  say  you  have  them  with  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  let  me  see  the  book? — ^A.  (Witness  hands  book  to 
Judge  Nortncutt.) 

Q.  Mr.  Witness,  will  you  make  a  copy  and  certify  to  the  correct- 
ness of  it  and  give  it  to  the  committee  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRTHOUTt  (speaking  to  Mr.  Brewster).  Are  you  willing  it 
should  be  substitutea  to  save  the  time  of  examining  the  books  ? 

Mr.  Brewster.  When  were  they  appointed,  how  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Northoittt.  April  1,  1911,  up  to  date. 

By  Mr.  Brewster  : 

Q.  And  you  were  in  the  habit  of  appointing  many  prominent  citi- 
zens, weren^t  you,  as  deputy  game  wardens  ?— A.  Yes. 

S.  People  of  responsibility  and  respectability  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
r.  Brewster.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt  : 

Q.  Particularly  when  they  come  from  outside  the  State,  aren't  you! 
That  is  all. — A.  (No  response.) 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  people  who  came  from  outside  the  State — will  jou 
so  note  on  the  memoranda? — A.  We  don't  appoint  anybody  outside 
the  State. 

Mr.  NoRTHctJTT.  So  far  as  you  know. 
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The  Witness.  So  far  as  we  know;  yes. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  If  you  know  of  anj  person  whom  you  appointed 
who  came  in  directly  before  the  appointment,  will  you  please  check 
them  so  in  red  ink,  so  there  will  be  no  mistake  i 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  didn't  appoint  any  men,  of  course  you  don't 
check. 

Mr.  Brewster.  What  is  it  you  want,  a  list  of  all  the  deputy  game 
wardens  appointed  since  1911  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  That  is  what  we  asked  for. 

Chairman  Foster.  This  will  have  to  be  sent  in  by  — 

The  Witness.  This  states  where  they  are  from  -  from  what 
coimty. 

Mr.  NoRTiicuTT.  Does  it  state  where  they  are  to  be  located  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRTHCXJTT.  Just  where  thev  are  from  ? 

The  Witness.  A  man  appointed  from  Denver  could  serve  in  any 
part  of  the  State.     He  is  a  State  officer. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  beUeve  we  can  shorten  that  up. 

Mr.  Brewster.  If  there  is  anything  in  particular  you  want  to 
show  we  will  admit  it. 

By  Mr.  Brewster  : 

Q.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  have  any  game  warden  give  you  any 
trouble  or  disturbance  of  any  kind? — A.  Yes,  occasionally,  and  in 
that  case  we  take 

Q.  Take  the  license  away? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  so  long  as  they  don't  make  trouble  the  commission  or 

certificate A.  Whenever  we  hear  of  any  trouble  that  one  of  these 

fellows  has  made  unnecessarily,  we  take  the  commission  from  him. 

Q.  That  is,  you  revoke  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  those  that  are  not  revoked  you  consider  in  good  standing, 
of  course  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brewster.  That  is  all. 

F.  J.  PoTESTio  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Give  your  name. — ^A.  F.  J.  Potestio. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Felix  PagUana,  who  was  the  witness  before  the 
last  witness? — A.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  I  know  him. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  where  ne  was  on  the  31st  of  January,  1914? — 
A.   I  es,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  ? — A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Q.  Were  you  there  ?-7A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  with  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  attending  the  convention  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brewster.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there,  Mr.  Potestio  ? — A.  Why,  during 
the  convention.  We  left  Denver  on  the  17th  and  came  away  on 
the  4th. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  all.     You  are  excused,  then. 
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J.  S.  Hudson  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Xorthcutt: 

Q.  You  are  J.  S.  Hudson  'i  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  residence  ? — ^A.  Canon  City. 

Q.  Your  a^re  ^-tA.  Thirty-eiffht. 

Q.  Your  vocation  ? — A.  Bookkeeper. 

Q.  For  ^^lmt?— A.  The  Royal  Gorge  Coal  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  authority  or  position  than  that  of  book- 
keener  ? — A.  Secretary  of  the  company. 

Q.  Who  takes  charge  of  the  mine  when  Mr.  Bettis  is  away?— 
A.  1  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kinsman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  work  for  you  in  the  last  few  montlis? — A.  Yes;  in 
December. 

Q.  December.  How  many  days? — A.  Three  days  five  and  one- 
half  hours. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  the  circumstances  of  his  employment? — 
A.  Now ,  the  top  foreman,  of  course,  employs  the  top  men.  Tlie  pit 
boss  employs  the  underground  men.  I  nave  nothing  to  do  with  the 
employing  of  the  men.  But  the  circumstances  as  related  to  me  by 
the  top  foreman  were  these:  That  it  was  just  after  that  heavy  snow- 
storm and  some  of  our  regular  men  didn't  show  up  one  morning,  and 
Kinsman  was  out  for  work  and  Mr.  Letts  employed  him  temporarilv. 
That  is,  he  told  him,  he  says,  ^'I  can  use  you  to-day  and  possibly 
another,  but  it  won't  be  permanent."  And  he  worked  for  three  days 
and  a  half,  and  we  were  working  a  night  shift  then  and  we  couldn't 
produce  enough  coal  to  keep  the  entire  shift  going,  so  we  had  to  take 
it  off. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Did  the  witness  testify  to  something  that  l^tts 
told  him  i 

Mr.  Xorthcutt.  We  will  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  will  ask  that  it  be  stricken. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  tliis  young  man  ? — A.  $2.65  for  eight  hours. 

Q.  Have  you  the  instruments  evidencing  the  amount  which  you 
paid  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Produce  them,  please.—  A.  That  is  the  card. 

(Thereupon  three  papers  were  marked  for  identification  ''Oper- 
ators' Exhibit  126,"  '^Operators'  Exhibit  127,"  and  " Operators' Ex- 
Exhibit  128,"  respectively.) 

Q.  I  place  in  your  hands  Operators'  Exhibit  No.  126.  Can  you 
state  what  it  is? — A.  This  is  the  card  that  the  time  is  kept  on,  show- 
ing the  date  the  employee  worked,  the  number  of  hours  that  he 
worked,  all  the  deductions,  the  total  credit  and  the  total  debit,  and 
balance  due  the  employee. 

Q.  Does  it  show  tne  price  per  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Wliat  is  there  shown  ? — A.  $2.65. 
What  is  the  amount  ? — A.  $9.75. 

Q.  Any  deductions?--  A.  Tliere  is  $1.40  for  tlie  store. 

Q.  I  liand  you  Exhibit  No.  127.  State  what  it  is. — A.  That  is 
the  canceled  voucher — check — for  the  balance  that  was  coming  to 
Kinsman  after  deductions  were  made. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  it  ?— A.  $8.35. 
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Q.  And  Exhibit  128? — A.  That  is  an  itemized  statement  of  the 
store  account  of  $1.40. 

Mr.  NoKTHCUTT.  Pass  them  to  the  members  of  the  committee  if 
they  desire  to  look  at  them. 

Bv  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  You  stated  one  slip  showed  a  balance  of  $9  and  sometliing,  and 
the  other  a  balance  of  $8  and  something. — A.  His  gross  earnings 
were  $9.75;  the  deductions  were  $1.40,  ana  the  amoimt  due  the  em- 
ployee— that  he  drew — was  $8.35. 

Q.  Is  that  the  check  made  payable  to  his  order  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Nortiicutt: 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  lie  paid  you  back  any  portion  of  that 
check  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  request  of  him  to  pay  back  any  portion  of 
it  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Was  he  paid  the  same  as  the  man  whose  place  he  took? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(By  Mr.  Northcutt.) 
Q.   Do  you  know  his  age  ? — A.  No  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  $9.75  was  paid  him,  is  that  the  idea? — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  is  hia 
gross  earnings. 

By  Mr.  Nortiicutt: 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  men  quit  the  mine  the  last  time  after 
you  signed  up  with  the  union?— A.  No.  sir;  I  don't  know  positively; 
only  just  hearsay. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  tell  you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  the  union  men  tell  you? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  What  was  the  dispute  about  this  boy?  Wasn't  this  something 
that  caused  the  walk-out?     A,  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  this  to  him  yourself  ?  A.  Paid  him  the  check,  yes, 
sir. 

O.  Paid  him  the  check-  There  was  some  controversy,  wasn't  there^ 
witn  this  Wilkins  ? — A.  It  is  Kinsman. 

Q.  It  is  put  down  here  Kingsley.  ~A.  That  is  the  same  man. 
Kinsman  is  his  name.     Kingsley  is  an  error. 

Q.  ** Kingsley''  is  an  error  in  the  name?    A.  In  the  name. 

Q.  There  isn't  any  other  errors  in  this,  is  there?  -A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  there  was  an  error  and  some  one  checked  it  up?  A.  The 
assistant  bookkeeper  made  that  out  and  put  the  man's  name  on  there. 

Q.  There  was  an  error  in  the  amoimt  and  it  was  changed  after-' 
wards?  A.  I  presume  he  made  the  change.  There  was  no  erorr 
when  we  got  ttirough. 

Q.  There  are  two  errors,  one  of  which  has  been  coiTected  on 
Exhibit  126  ?  -  A.  No  error  at  the  time  it  was  finally  footed  up.  The 
figures  was  always  checked  and  rcchecked. 
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Q.  First  an  error  in  his  name  and  then  an  error  in  the  amount, 
isn't  there? — A.  Yes;  there  is  an  error  in  his  name. 

Q.  So  on  Exhibit  126  there  are  two  errors?-  A.  No;  I  don't  admit 
that.  On  the  gross  amount  there  the  error  was  corrected  before  the 
time  was  put  in. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  some  dispute  udth  this  WUkins?  -A.  Kinsman. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  some  dispute  with  him? — A.  The  only  thing  I 
know  about  it  is  just  hearsay;  they  claimed  that  that  was  the  reason 
the  men  came  out,  because  the  company  didn't  keep  the  boy  em- 
ployed. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  it     the  dispute?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  WTiat  was  the  nature  of  the  dispute?— A.  That  the  union 
insisted  on  the  boy  being  put  back  to  work. 

Q.  Why  did  the  boy  go  out  -  why  was  he  thrown  out  of  work?  -A. 
Because  one  of  the  old  men  came  back  that  he  had  taken  his  place. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  oflFer  these  exhibits. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  One  question  I  should  have  asked  on  direct:  Mr.  Witness,  there 
was  somethmg  said  here  as  to  the  number  of  men,  or  rather  the  amount 
of  coal  produced  by  the  union  men  in  your  mine,  as  compared  with 
the  proauction  per  man  before  the  mine  was  unionized  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  how  that  report  was  made,  please  ? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  took  the  same  month  in  the  year  previous,  and  I  averaged  the  days 
that  the  men  hoisted,  and  the  number  of  men  that  put  m  an  actual 
month's  work.  That  is,  for  instance,  if  one  man  worked  a  half  a 
month  and  enother  a  half  a  month,  I  averaged  that  one  man  one  full 
month. 

Q.  How  was  the  report  made  to  the  State  mine  inspector? — ^A. 
Every  employee  that  is  shown  on  the  pay  roll  for  that  month. 

Q.  So  it  you  had  a  dozen  men  who  only  worked  a  day  each,  there 
would  be  12  men  added  to  the  month's  pay  roll? — ^A.  Exactly;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  come  to  distribute  the  coal  among  them,  the 
greater  number  of  men  you  have  the  less  production  per  man,  isn't 
it?— A.  Exactly. 

Q.  That  is  the  aggregate  number  who  didn't  work  a  full  month?— 
A.  Exactly. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  A  careful  examination  of  this  Exhibit  No.  126  shows  another 
error:  What  is  that  erasure  there  for  opposite  the  line  ''balance  due 
employee" — ^whatwas  originally  there  li—A.  I  think  I  can  explain 
that.  You  see,  we  have  two  pay  days  a  month — on  the  25th  and  on 
the  10th  of  the  month  following.  The  pay  day  on  the  25th  is  the  time 
paid  to  and  including  the  15th  of  the  month.  The  pay  day  on  the  10th 
of  the  following  month  is  the  last  15  days  in  the  month  previous. 
This  time  was  ngured  evidently  for  the  25th  pay  day  up  to  the  15th, 
as  the  last  shift  was  on  the  16th. 

Q.  Wait  a  minute — who  figured  it  ? — A.  I  checked  it  up  orignally. 

Q.  It  was  evidently  someone  else  did  it,  didn't  they  ?— A.  That  is 
the  erasure? 

Q.  You  didn't  make  the  card  ? — ^A.  I  checked  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  erasure  ? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  figures  that  were  there  before  the  erasure 
was  made? — ^A.  No. 

Mr.  Brewster.  We  object  to  that  exhibit  as  having  been  altered, 
changed,  and  erasures  made  on  an  important  part  of  it — where  it 
shows  ** balance  due  employees'^  there  is  an  erasure  I  didn't  notice  at 
first.  This  witness  knows  nothing  about  it,  and  there  are  several 
other  changes. 

Q.  Isn't  the  figure  erased  below  there,  $8.35;  hasn't  that  been 
erased  and  written  over? — A.  I  presume  that  erasure  was  made 
because  of  that  fact. 

S.  You  presume? — ^A.  No;  I  didn't  do  it. 
r.  Brewster.  I  object  to  the  exhibit.     It  has  been  tampered 
with,  changed,  altered  in  important  parts. 
The  Witness.  I  checked  it. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  With  what  did  you  check  it? — A.  I  checked  the  extensions  and 
the  figures  on  it  against 

Q.  Against  the  time  book? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  show  a  correct  statement  of  his  account  ? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
it  snows  a  correct  statement  of  his  account. 

Q.  I  say,  does  it  show  a  correct  statement  of  his  account  as  shown 
by  your  books  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  on  the  1 5th 
we  close  all  the  accounts,  you  know,  and  we  just  issue  a  statement  of 
the  15  days  and  on  his  assignment  here — the  check  we  give  him — and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  we  issue  a  statement  in  full  for  the  entire 
month's  work  and  the  entire  month's  operation.  This  was  probably 
rim  up  to  the  15tlL  and  then  he  worked  one  more  day  and  his  time 
was  turned  in  as  finally.  His  card  was  finally  figured  up,  and  his 
store  account  was  probably  a  little  additional  difference.  The  figur- 
ing on  that  card  was  probably  the  first  15  days. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  That  is  the  card,  and  as  you  checked  it? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  I  don't  see  any  objection  to  its  being  admitted  as  evidence  for 
what  it  is  worth.  It  is  a  correction  that  might  be  made  on  any 
man's  account  either  in  the  book  or  on  the  card. — ^A.  I  do  a  gooH 
many  of  them  in  checking,  and,  finding  an  error,  make  erasures.  At 
that  time  I  had  an  assistant  in  the  office,  and  he  made  out  the  pay  roll 
and  checked  the  time  and  I  rechecked  it  and  made  out  the  checks. 

Q.  You  checked  them  over  for  accuracy  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  were  any  errors  you  not^d  them  and  corrected  them  ? — 
A.    1  es,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

James  Simpson,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  dulv  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Sickman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  James  Simpson. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  Lafayette. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Lafayette? — A.  Twenty-four 
years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  postmaster  at  Lafayette  ? — ^A.  From  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  to  October,  1913. 
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Q.  During  that  time  this  strike  has  been  on  up  there  in  the  northern 
Colorado  coal  fiehl,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes;  the  following  April. 

Q.  Yes;  April,  1910?— A.  April,  I9I0. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee,  Mr.  Simpson,  what  you 
can — any  experiences  you  had  as  postmaster  or  as  a  citizen  of  that 
town,  particularly  in  tne  early  part  of  the  strike.  I  wish  you  would 
state  to  the  committee,  if  you  know,  the  first  instance  of  violence  that 
took  place  in  that  community.— A.  There  have  been  so  many  that  I 
do  not  remember  the  first  instance.  I  don't  remember  the  first  in- 
stance that  was  there  during  this  strike.  I  can  remember  more  e^>e- 
cially  the  post-office  business — what  happened  at  the  post  office. 

Q.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  tell  some  of  those  experiences. — A.  In 
the  fall  of  1910,  about  September,  I  believe,  I  was  caUed  from  the 
post  office  about  a  quarter  after  6  one  evening  by  a  boy  who  said  that 
there  was  a  man  getting  killed. 

Chairman  Foster.  In  the  f>ost  office  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  outside  of  the  post  office.  I  ran  out  about 
three-quarters  of  a  block  down  the  street  and  he  pointed  the  way  to 
me,  and  when  I  got  there  three  men  were  leaving  a  man  who,  I  judge, 
was  about  60  years  of  age,  and  who  had  just  been  to  the  post  office 
about  three  minutes  before  to  get  his  mail.  He  was  lying  on  his  face, 
with  his  head  cut,  and  blood  running  from  his  mouth  and  nose.  I 
picked  him  up  and  turned  him  over,  and  then  I  went  to  the  deputy 
sheriff,  and  he  said,  "He  is  drunk,  or  he  has  taken  a  stroke,"  and  I 
said,  **He  had  taken  neither,  because  he  had  just  been  to  the  post 
office  to  get  his  mail.'*  They  picked  him  up  and  took  him  to  the 
doctor,  and  I  picked  up  his  maU,  his  false  teeth,  and  his  glasses. 
Another  instance,  about  a  month  after  that,  probably,  there  was  a 
commotion  outside  of  the  post-office  door,  and  ifound  a  man  had  been 
coming  after  his  mail,  and  three  or  four  men,  thej^  were  fighting 
amongst  themselves,  and  he  jumped  into  the  post  office,  and  I  asked 
him  what  he  wanted  and  he  said  his  mail,  ana  I  closed  the  door,  and 
by  that  time  there  were  20  or  30  at  the  front  door,  and  I  went  to  the 
back  door  to  close  that  and  there  was  as  many  back  there.  I  kept 
him  there  until  I  could  get  a  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  ? — A.  McDowell. 

Q.  Where  did  he  work? — A.  At  the  Simpson  mine. 

Q.  Where  did  the  first  man  work  that  you  told  us  about  ? — A.  At 
the  Simpson  mine  also. 

Q.  Gro  ahead  with  the  McDowell  story. — A.  At  that  time  I  kept 
him  in  the  office — I  had  a  man  there,  and  I  told  him  to  go  and  get  the 
deputy  sheriff;  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  post  office  at  the  time, 
and  he  went  and  got  the  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man — these  men  that  were  after  him  ? — A.  Union 
men;  men  that  belonged  to  the  union. 

Q.  What  had  happened  to  the  first  man  that  vou  had  men- 
tioned ? — A.  The  first  man  was  named  Willison.  Tnis  I  do  know, 
that  he  was  not  working  for  probably  six  months  after  that. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  otner  instance,  Mr.  Simpson  ? — A.  There 
were  several  of  insulting  people,  and  also  insulting  me  in  the  post 
office. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Simpson,  that  these  men  who  were 
working  at  the  mines — the  nonunion  men — could  come  into  the  town 
of  Lafayette  and  get  their  mail  at  the  post  office  without  molesta- 
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tion  ? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  could  not  sav  whether  they  could  or  not; 
thev  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  come  in;  I  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  men  who  were  coining  to  the  post  office 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  remark  ought  to  be  stricken,  *'they  seemed  to 
be  afraid  to  come.'' 

Chairman  Foster.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  They  usually  sent  a  man  for  all  of  their  mail;  they 
would  not  come  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  experience  with  the  men  wantmg  to  send 
money  orders  ?— A.  One  man  brought  all  of  the  money  orders  to  the 
post  office. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  situation  there,  Mr.  Simpson,  will 
you  tell  the  committee  who,  in  your  opinion,  were  the  aggressors  in 
this  disturbance  that  took  place  about  the  town  ? — ^A,  They  were  all 
strikers — the  miners — what  I  witnessed,  and  the  disturbances  that 
were  committed  around  the  post  office  were  always  the  strikers. 

Q.  Talk  louder. — ^A.  The  occurrences  in  the  town  that  I  saw  were 
the  striking  miners — the  striking  miners. 

Q.  Hiere  has  been  some  testimony  here,  Mr.  Simpson,  with  refer- 
ence to  an  election  last  spring  in  which  it  was  charged  that  the  min- 
inj?  companies  were  interested  in  having  the  socialistic  ticket  elected; 
wfll  you  testify  as  to  that  ?— A.  Yes.  I  was  one  of  the  Citizens'  Party, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Citizens'  Party  at  Lafayette — and  the  Social- 
ist Party,  their  platform — we  were  given  to  understand  that  their 
Slatform  would  be  a  fair  deal  for  everybody  and  for  that  reason  we 
idn't  put  up  a  ticket.  We  failed  to  put  up  a  ticket  and  we  voted 
the  Socialist  ticket  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  give  us 
a  iafr  deal  for  every  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  their  promise  to  give  you  citizens  a 
fair  deal? — ^A.  They  didn't  promise  the  citizens  m  particular — that 
was  in  their  platform  to  give  every  one  a  fair  deal — to  treat  every  one 
alike,  that  every  one  would  get  a  fair  deal. 

Q.  Had  the  officers  of  that  town  failed  to  give  a  fair  deal  before 
that  ?— A.  They  had. 

Q.  In  what  particular,  Mr.  Simpson  ? — A.  In  not  giving  protection 
to  people,  insulting  them — strikers  is  what  they  were  called  and  strike 
sympathizers.  They  would  insult  people  and  call  them  scabs  on  the 
street,  etc. 

Q.  Were  you  as  the  postmaster  called  a  scab  also  ? — A.  Several 
times. 

By  Mr.  Brewster  : 

Q.  The  Simpson  gets  its  name  from  your  family,  doesn't  it? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  are  interested  in  that  mine,  aren't  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  your  brothers  are  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  untU  recently? — A.  About  16  years  ago,  I  presume. 

Q.  Now,  this  Citizens'  Party  is  a  sort  of  a  citizens'  alliance,  isn't 
it  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  the  old  lO-year-ago  Citizens'  Alliance? — A.  No,  sir;  never 
has  been  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  It  is  made  up  of  nonunion  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  made  up  of  people  who  are  against  the  union,  isn't 
it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  is  made  up  of  the  merchants  of  Lafayette — the 
men  who  are  not  interested  in  the  mmes  whatever. 
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Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  the  merchants  of  Lafayette 

A.  One  or  two  instances,  I  presume,  that  is  not  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Do  half  of  the  mercnants  of  Lafayette  belong  to  it? — A.  I 
should  say  more.     More  than  half,  I  presume. 

Q.  Do  you  know? — A.  Yes;  I  know.    I  will  say  yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  that  the  men  were  afraid  to  come  into  the 
mines — come  in  from  the  mines  to  get  their  money  orders? — ^A.  I 
don't  know.    They  used  to  send  up  a  man  to  make  all  of  them. 

Q.  How  would  one  man  be  safer  than  several;  how  could  they 
send  up  one  man  if  they  were  afraid ;  why  did  they  send  one  man  I — 
A.  I  didn't  say  they  were  afraid;  I  said  they  used  to  send  up  one 
man  for  that  business. 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  know  that  McDowell  had  a  row  on  the  street 
before  he  got  hit  by  anyone? — ^A.  I  presume  he  had;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sickman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  aggressor  in  that  row  ? — A.  He  told 
me  when  he  came  in  the  post  oflBce  that  they  insulted  him  comine 
up  the  street.  He  was  going  for  his  naail,  and  they  had  followed 
hun  up  the  street  and  acted  in  an  insulting  manner  toward  him. 

Mr.  Bkewster.  That  is  hearsay. 

Chairman  Foster.  That  is  not  competent. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  move  it  be  stricken  from  the  record. 

Chairman  Foster.  All  right. 

John  J.  Thomas,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Sickman  : 

O,  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Mit- 
chell mine. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — A.  I  have  been 
out  there  in  charge  of  the  property  since  November  1,  1911. 

Q.  That  mine  is  situated  near  the  town  of  Lafavette,  is  it  not  ? — 
A.  Yes;  about  a  mile  north — probably  not  so  much  as  that. 

Q.  You  live  at  the  mine,  do Vou  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  times,  Mr.  Tftiomas,  to  your  knowledge,  has  that 
mine  been  shot  up  since  you  have  been  superintendent  ?— A.  WeD,  I 
can  not  say — it  has  been  so  many  times — nve  or  six  times  that  I  cbh 
recall,  the  specific  times. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  ? — A.  On  October  3, 1  believe,  I  think  it 
was. 

Q.  1913?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

a  Tell  the  committee  what  happened  on  that  night,  brieflv. — A. 
,  I  had  gone  to  bed,  I  will  say  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  10 
o'clock,  it  might  have  been  a  little  after  or  a  Uttle  oefore — I  could 
not  tell  what  time  it  was.  There  was  an  explosion  that  awoke  me, 
and  anyhow  about  the  time  I  woke  there  was  a  great  many  shots 
being  fired.  It  sounded  as  if  they  had  set  oflf  five  or  six  bimches  of 
firecrackers.  I  was  getting  into  my  clothes  and  while  I  was  doing 
so  my  wife  was  gettmg  the  guns.     By  the  time  I  got  on  the  front 

Eorch  a  second  volley  started  and  I  noticed  a  commotion  at  the 
oarding  house,  and  1  said^  "  I  had  better  run  up  there  and  see  what 
has  happened,''  and  my  wife  said,  *'  You  had  better  wait  a  minute." 
They  had  started  the  second  volley  at  that  time.  I  just  stepped  (ffl 
the  groimd  and  I  stepped  back  on  the  steps — they  were  shooting  from 
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the  straw  stack  northeast  of  ray  house.  You  could  hear  the  bullets 
whistle  over  the  house.  The  house  was  struck,  I  think,  but  if  it 
was  it  was  bedded  in  the  roof  and  I  never  found  it.  I  found  four 
shots  in  the  boarding  house  the  next  day. 

Q.  These  shots  were  coming  from  a  aistance  of  how  far  from  the 
inclosure  of  the  mine  ? — A.  From  the  fence  you  mean,  or  the  boarding 
house  ? 

Q.  Fiom  the  fence. — A.  Well,  350  yards,  I  should  say — there  was 
a  straw  stack  there  that  they  were  shooting  from. 

Q.  What  caused  this  explosion  ?  Did  you  make  any  investigation  ? 
A.  Well,  at  the  Bulgarian  c^uarters,  situated  in  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  bull  pen,  as  they  call  it,  something  had  been  thrown  in  there — • 
a  bomb  of  some  kind — it  had  not  been  thrown  far  enough,  I  judge  20 
or  25  feet  from  the  fence  they  blew  a  hole  in  the  groimd  something 
like  half  as  deep  as  a  barrel  and  as  large  around  or  more — it  tore  up 
the  weatherboards  up  3  or  4  feet  high. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  other  shots  into  this  particular  mine  since 
the  23d  of  September,  1913  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  September  29, 1  believe 
it  was,  that  was  the  first  shooting.  Now,  in  reference  to  this,  I 
want  to  say  this:  I  was  in  the  oflnce  along  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  there  was  a  call  came  on  the  telephone — that  was  the 
camp  telephone — the  phone  in  the  office — except  the  one  in  the 
boarding  house.  There  came  a  call  for  a  Greek,  and  I  said  to  one  of 
the  boys,  '*Run  down  and  tell  this  fellow  to  come  up,'*  and  he  came 
up  and.  talked  on  the  phone.  Mr.  Slater  and  Mr.  Pontius  were  there, 
and  they  said,  '*Well,  we  will  go  back,"  and  I  had  my  sUppers  on 
and  I  said,  **I  will  walk  as  far  as  the  gate.''  We  got  about  halfway 
to  the  gate,  and  this  fellow  came  out  and  called  me  and  he  said, 
''Mr.  John,  I  got  a  telephone  from  Denver  that  they  are  going  to 
shoot  us  up  to-night  sure,"  and  in  the  meantime  the  fellows  had  been 
getting  letters  there,  25  to  45  a  day 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  thought  that  ought  to  be  stricken  out. 

A.  (Continuing).  This  man  told  me  they  were  going  to  shoot  it 
up;  and  I  callea  Slater,  who  was  one  of  the  Baldwin-Felts  men — • 
he  had  just  gone  outside  the  inclosure — and  I  walked  over  to  the 

fate,  and  I  told  him,  this  fellow  says  he  got  a  telephone  message  from 
)enver  that  they  are  going  to  shoot  us  up  to-night,  and  he  says,  '*I 
don't  beheve  so;  I  don't  beheve  so." 

Chairman  Foster.  That  is  third-handed ;  somebody  told  you  that 
somebody  told  him — that  is  not  competent. 

A.  (Continuing.)  Well,  anyhow,  when  I  call  to  Mr.  Slater  the 
shooting  began  from  the  Gladstone  dump,  south  of  the  mine — that 
is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Q.  They  shot  at  you  and  Mr.  Slater  ? — ^A.  Well,  the  bullets  came 
over. 

Mr.  Bbewster.  I  object  to  that  as  leading. 

Chairman  Foster.  Let  it  go  in. 

Q.  State,  Mr.  Thomas,  in  a  general  way  how  many  other  occasions 
you  know  of,  without  going  into  detail? — ^A.  The  first  shooting,  the 
first  or  second,  on  the  morning  of  December  2,  1911,  there  was  prob- 
ably 50  shots  fired  that  time,  three  different  volleys.  One  was  going 
on  when  I  woke  up,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  shots  before  I  woke 
up.  I  ran  to  the  office  and  called  you  [indicating  Mr.  Sickman]  on  the 
pnone  and  then  later  called  up  Sheriff  Capp  and  told  him.    That  is 
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the  night  they  shot  through  the  house  when  the  man's  wife  was 
giving  birth  to  a  baby. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Did  you  see  the  bullet  holes  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  baby? — ^A.  Yes;  I  saw  the  baby  after  it  was 
bom. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  is  relying  on  hearsay  for  this  statement  as  to 
whether  that  was  the  night. 

A.  I  would  say  that  that  was  the  night  of  December  1,  at  9.30 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  house  at  the  time  the  shooting  occurred?— 
A.  No,  not  m  the  house;  the  doctor  was  there. 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  object  to  this  testimonj. 

The  Witness.  The  reason  I  said  that  is  smiply  this,  that  the  record 
of  that  child's  birth  will  give  the  date 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Can  not  you  tell  that  without  giving  any  hearsay?  When 
anybody  told  you  anything,  say  you  had  a  conversation  and  in 
pursuance  of  that  you  did  so-and-so. 

By  Mr.  Sickman: 

Q.  When  was  the  next  shooting  ? — A.  The  date — I  have  not  k^t 
all  the  dates — that  was  the  first.  Then  all  winter  I  should  say,  once 
every  week  or  two,  there  would  be  shooting  there  through  the  camp. 
Then  we  had  a  period  of  rest  for  some  time  and  then  they  oegan  again. 
One  night  particularly  they  were  shooting  from  the  northeast  and 
from  the  southwest — cross-firing  that  way.  I  went  to  the  phone 
and  called  up  the  deputy  sheriff  and  they  said  he  was  in  Denver. 
I  told  the  nigtit  marshal,  Ed  Johns,  was  on  the  phone  and  I  recognized 
his  voice,  and  I  said,  "Ed,  tell  those  fellows  to  cut  that  shooting  out 
between  here  and  town,  because  we  don't  want  to  shoot  toward  the 
town.*'  Outside  of  the  night  at  the  Padfield  dump,  that  is  the  last 
shooting  that  has  been  done  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  going  into  town  during  this 
BtriKe? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  that  experience? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  be  called  names — scabs,  etc.;  you  would  oft-en  hear  these 
different  remarks. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  witness  any  assaults? — A.  I  can  not  say  that 
I  have. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  before  you  came  to  Colorado  %— 
A.  Tennessee. 

Q.  At  what  point?  A.  Knoxville  part  of  the  time;  my  home 
was  at  Oliver  Springs. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  mining  business  in  Tennessee? — 
A.  Well,  about  17  or  18  years. 

Q.  What  companies  did  you  work  for  there? — A.  I  worked  for 
the  Knoxville  Iron  Co.,  and  at  Coal  Creek;  we  used  to  live  there. 

Q.  Did  you  work  for  any  of  the  companies  at  Oliver  Springs  f— 
A.  We  oi)erated  a  mine  there  for  some  time. 
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Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  mine?^ — A.  I  don't  know  that, 
I  just  don't  remember  the  name. 

Q.  Was  it  the  Poplar  Creek  Coal  Co.? — A.  No;  the  first  one  you 
came  to  there  from  Oliver  Springs;  ours  was  just  above  that;  we 
leased  a  hundred  and  some  odd  acres  of  land  tnere  from  Carpenter 
and  Lucky. 

By  Mr.  Brewster  : 

Q.  You  read  from  a  book  about  the  first  shooting  in  December, 
1911,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes;  I  made  that  to  refresh  my  memory. 

Q.  When  aid  you  make  that  note? — A.  Just  before  starting  to 
Denver  yesterday. 

Q.  Wnere  did  you  make  it  from  ? — A.  From  my  recollection. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  make  some  more — why  didn't  you  make  more 
notes  and  read  from  the  book? — A.  Because  these  particular  inci- 
dents I  remember  very  well. 

Q.  Then  you  haven't  any  more  definite  recollection  than  that  all 
that  winter  there  was  shooting  every  week;  did  you  make  a  note  of 
that  in  your  book  ? — A.  No;  i  didn't. 

Q.  Wny  did  you  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  record  yesterday  to 
testify  to-day — can't  you  remember  from  one  day  to  another? — 
A.  Certainly;  but  when  I  was  notified  to  appear  before  the  committee, 
as  I  came  down  on  the  train  I  put  this  down  in  the  book. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  purpose  of  your  making  any  record  of  it  ? — 
A.  As  I  told  you,  to  refresh  my  memory  in  easel  would  get  mistaken 
on  the  dates. 

Q.  If  you  could  remember  from  1911  until  yesterday,  why  couldn't 
you  remember  from  yesterday  until  to-day  ? — ^A.  I  think  if  you  had 
been  there  you  could  have  remembered,  too. 

Q.  You  didn't  make  any  note  of  any  other  event  of  strikers  beating 
up  people,  did  you?  You  didn't  find  that  necessary  to  put  in  your 
booK? — A.  Yes;  I  could  have  put  down  a  good  many  instances. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  leave  the  union? — ^A.  About  the  middle  of 
June,  1912. 

Shortly  after  the  strike  began? — A.  Yes. 
You  went  out  on  strike  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  you  went  out  on  strike  you  used  to  be  a  union  man, 
didn't  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  used  to  refer  to  people  who  were  not  union  men  as 
scabs  ?^ — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  si)oke  of  them  as  nonunion  men. 

Q.  You  were  very  polite.  You  remember  the  time  that  Cassidy 
arrested  you  and  put  you  up  in  the  jail  and  you  insulted  women  from 
the  jail  window? — A.  I  didn't  insult  the  women. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  you  apologize  afterwards  ? — A.  I  went  to  the  woman 
and  said  if  I  had  said  or  done  anything  wrong  I  was  the  man  to  go 
and  apologize;  it  was  the  gentlemanly  thing  to  do. 

Q.  So  you  did  apologize  for  insulting  women  from  the  jail. win- 
dow?— A.  I  said  if  1  had  done  anything  wrong. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  had  not  done  anythmg  wrong  you  wouldn't  have 
gone  to  apologize,  would  you  ? — A.  I  didn't  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  to  the  lady? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  there  you  said,  ^'If  I  insulted  vou,  I  apolo- 
gize"?—A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Were  you  too  drunk  to  know  whether  you  insulted  her  or  not  ?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  you  didn't  know  whether  you  insulted  her 
or  not? — A.  Now,  it  was  not  in  the  jail  at  all. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  courthouse  window  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  window  was  it  from  ?— A.  They  call  it  the  town  hall. 

Q.  They  have  a  jail  there,  don't  they  ? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  used  for  some 
other  purposes,  too. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  jail  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Then  it  b  a  jail? — A.  They  have  some  cells  there. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  the  jail  in  the  town  hall? — A.  The  cells  are  in  there. 

Q.  Now,  on  October  3  you  heard  some  rapid  firing,  five  or  six  shots, 
like  five  or  six  bunches  of  firecrackers  ? — A.  I  judge  that  there  were 
two  or  three  hundred. 

Q.  And  they  sounded  like  bunches  of  firecrackers  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Isn't  that  just  the  way  a  machine  gun  sounds? — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Haven't  you  seen  a  machine  gun  up  there  near  the  search- 
light ? — A.  At  that  time — no,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time.  Hasn't  there  been  a  machine  gun  up  near  the 
searchlight  ? — A.  I  presume  there  is  one  there  now. 

Q.  Didn't  the  Brooks  mine  have  a  machine  gun? — A.  No,  sir; 
this  was  at  the  Mitchell  mine. 

Q.  And  it  wasn't  there  then  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sure  of  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  this  firing  that  sounded  like  a  bunch  of  firecrackers — 
wasn't  that  from  a  machine  gun? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  went  up — 
the  deputy  sheriff  was  there  when  the  third  volley  went  oflf — tney 
came  there  between  the  second  and  third  volley,  and  they  were 
inside  when  the  third  volley  went  oflF  and  the  deputy  sheriff  said, 
''John,  we  haven't  got  anv  rifles;  where  is  the  snooting?"  I  said, 
'*Up  at  the  strawstack — tafee  my  rifle;"  so  they  did  and  went  up. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  night  was  that  ? — A.  About  10  o'clock,  maybe 
before  or  after. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  just  where  it  was  ? — A.  Because  the  sheriff 
went  out  and  I  seen  them 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  this;  you  are  talking  about 
what  the  sheriff  told  you  ? — A.  I  went  over  the  next  day. 

Q.  Now,  how  near  is  this  machine  gun  to  the  searchlight — how 
near  is  this  to  the  town  of  Lafayette  ? — A.  I  said  before  they  call  it 
a  mile,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  a  mile. 

Q.  It  sweeps  the  town  of  Lafayette,  doesn't  it? — A.  I  suppose  it 
can.  > 

Q.  Who  put  it  there,  the  union  men? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  put  it  there  ? — A.  Some  of  the  employees  of  the  coal  com- 
panies, as  1  understand — I  don't  know  who  tooK  the  gun  up  there. 

Q.  Who  operates  that — the  Baldwin-Felts  people? — A.  I  think 
there  is  a  couple  of  men  there;  they  are  the  guards;  they  have  never 
operated  the  gun  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Baldwin-Felts  people  had  charge  of 
that  gun?^A.  No;  I  don't  know — I  don't  know  that — I  have  never 
seen  them  operate  it. 
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Q.  Now,  Slater  and  Thornton  were  both  Baldwin-Felts  people; 
they  were  the  fellows  you  were  talking  to  that  night  that  you  speak 
ol  I— A.  Yes;  they  were  in  Lafayette. 

Q.  How  many  machine  guns  have  the  operators  got  in  Boulder 
County  that  you  know  off — A.  That  is  the  only  one  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Brooks  has  one? — A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  lie  has  boasted  of  it? — A.  I  have  never 
been  over  there  at  that  mine. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Hecla  mine  has  one? — A.  I  have 
never  seen  it. 

Q.  You  heard  so  ? — A.  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Gorham  mine  has  one? — A.  I  don't 
know  that. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  ? — A.  I  haven't  heard  that. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Has  all  the  shooting  up  there  been  done  by  union  men  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  who  did  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  about  the  guards  shooting  into  Peninski's 
house  ? — A.  I  heard  that  talked  before,  and  then  I  heard  the  testi- 
mony here.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  never  seen — I  never 
heard  the  shots;  I  never  seen  the  places. 

(^.  Why  didn't  you  inquire  about  some  of  the  shooting  of  guards 
against  the  union  men,  as  well  as  the  imion  men  against  the  guards  ? — 
A.  In  what — I  don't  understand  just  what  you  mean. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  now — superintendent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  that  more  profitable  than  being  a  union  man,  didn't 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  those  people  on  there,  any  of  them  [handing  pho- 
tog'aphs  to  witness]? — A.  No;  I  don't  beUeve  T  do. 
What?— A.  I  don't  think  I  do. 

Don't  you  know — do  you  know  any  of  those  [handing  another 
photograph  to  witness]  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  recognize  who  they  are  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Recognize  any  of  those  [handing  another  photograph  to  wit- 
ness]?—-A.  No,  sir. 

O.  Recognize  that  fellow  [handing  photograph  to  witness]? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  any  of  these  [handing  two  photographs  to 
witness]  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  strike  breakers — call  them  ''scabs"  for 
short — armed,  as  weQ  as  union  men  ? — A.  I  have  seen  some  of  them 
put  on  their  guns;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  some  of  them  armed,  haven't  you  ?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  have  you  seen  many  union  men  armed  in  I^af ayette  town  ? — 
A.  I  have  not;  no. 

Q.  Doesn't  this  resemble  some  of  your  strike-breaking  friends  with 
the  guns  here,  on  the  pictures  that  I  have  shown  you?— A.  No. 

Afr.  SiCKMAN.  If  they  want  to  introduce  the  pictures  let  them  intro- 
duce the  photographer. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  asked  him;  if  he  doesn't  recognize  them,  all 
right. 

The  WriNEss.  No;  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  it;  you  haven't  seen  union  men  armed  m 
the  town  of  Lafayette? — A.  No;  I  may  have  seen  a  case  once  in  a 
while,  you  know,  out  then  that's 

Q.  Does  the  searchUght  play  near  the  machine  gun  over  the  town 
of  Lafayette  pretty  constantly  at  night  ?  -A.  No,  su*. 

Q.  Don't  ?  -A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  they  ever  do  it  ?  — A.  I  think  they  did  one  or  two  nights, 
swinging  it  around  that  way,  but  the  Instructions  were  not  to  put 
them  on  the  town. 

Q.  It  will  reach  the  town?  —A.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  reach  the  town. 

Q.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  machine  gun  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  Scores  of  rifles  up  there,  isn't  it?  -A.  I  believe  they 
thiruc  so. 

Q.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  The  orders  are  not  to  play  that  light  over  on  the 
town. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  instructions  I  heard  given  to  those 
boys,  not  to  hold  that  light  on  the  town,  to  keep  it  off;  of  course,  in 
turning  it  around 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Counsel  asked  you  if 
you  insulted  some  ladv  who  was  passing  the  jail,  and  you  said  you  had 
not,  but  that  you  afterwards  apologized.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that?  If  you  want  to  make  any  explanation  of  that,  you  can  now 
do  so. 

The  Witness.  You  know,  with  the  strenuous  times  and  killing 
that  we  had  there,  most  anything  is  considered  an  insult,  and  these 
people  had  been  my  friends,  and  her  husband  came  to  me  and  said 
that  in  passing  up  the  street-  that  is  the  way  he  put  it  I  remember 
passing  the  lady  all  right  that  I  had  made  some  remark,  and  didn't 
think  it  was  right.  I  said,  ''If  I  did,  I  am  the  man  to  go  to  your  wife 
and  apologize,  and  I  will  do  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning."  He 
says,  **A11  right,  John,  if  you  will  do  that,  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  me."  I  went  over  to  the  house.  I  said,  ''WUl,  where  is  your 
wife?"  He  says,  *'She  is  out  in  the  kitchen,"  and  called  her  in.  I 
said,  '*Now,  Mrs.  Reese,  if  I  said  anything  yesterday  that  you  would 
construe  as  an  insult,  I  am  willing  to  make  apologies  to  you,  because 
I  l>olieve  it  is  perfectly  right."  She  says.  ''That  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  me,  Mr.  Tnomas,  and  I  hope  we  will  remain  friends,  as  w^e  have 
been  for  years,"  and  it  passed  with  that,  and  we  pass  and  speak  as  we 
did  before,  and  the  husband  does  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  What   had   you    been    arrested    for?     A.  They   claimed    Mr. 
Cassidy  claimed  that  I  was  drunk. 
Mr.  Brewster.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Sickman: 

Q.  Were  you  ?  —A.  I  claimed  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  trial?  -A.  Had  a  trial;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened? — A.  Nothing  but  conviction;  it  is  always 
that  way. 

Q.  Tliat  is  the  practice  up  there  when  they  get  any  of  our  men  in  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir,  absolutely. 
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By  Mr.  Brewster: 

Q.  Is  that  always  the  case  ?  —A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  Is  that  always  the  case?— A.  Oh,  I  didnH  say  it  is  always  the 
case,  but  in  a  great  man^  instances. 

Q.  In  a  great  many  instances.  Why  did  you  say  so  then?— A. 
Why  did  I  say  so  ? 

Q.  Yes.     You  take  it  back  now,  don't  you  ?  —A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Chairman  Foster.  Read  the  last  few  questions. 

(Thereupon  the  stenographer  read  the  following  questions:  ''Q. 
Were  you  ? — ^A.  I  claimed  not.  Q.  Did  you  have  a  trial?— A.  Had 
a  trial;  yes,  sir.  Q.  What  happened?— A.  Nothing  but  conviction; 
it  is  always  that  way.  Q.  That  is  the  practice  up  there  when  they 
get  anj  of  our  men  in  there  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir,  absolutely.^') 

Chairman  Foster.  You  want  to  modify  that  statement,  do  you  ? 

The  WriNEss.  Well,  yes;  modify  it. 

Q.  Boulder  is  a  pretty  good  county,  isn't  it  ?  — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  Lafayette  is  a  pretty  gooa  place,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pretty  little  town  ?  —A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  striking  miners  are  among  the  best  citizens,  aren't 
they — own  their  places  there  ?  —A.  Well,  yes,  most  everybody  used 
to  own  their  places. 

Q.  And  they  are  among  the  best  citizens  of  the  town,  aren't  they  ?  — 
A.  The  ones  that  Uve  in  town,  practically  all;  there  is  a  few  non- 
union men  live  in  the  town. 

Q.  They  are  really  nice  people,  aren't  they?  -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  a  great  many  friends  there. 

Mr.  Austin.  W^  did  you  leave  the  union  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  you  ask  me  why.  I  came  to  Colorado. 
Uirfortunately  I  broke  down  in  health.  Alter  a  number  of  years  here 
I  had  saved  something  like  $1,250,  and  when  the  strike  of  1903  ^nd 
1904  came  on  I  had  spent  all  my  money.  I  came  to  the  northern 
field;  they  settled  here  in  about  two  or  three  weeks,  something  like 
that.  I  came  up  here  and  worked  some  six  weeks  the  first  winter, 
living  at  Canon  City,  and  the  next  winter  I  came  up  here  and  moved, 
and  began  to  accumulate  a  little,  and  I  said  to  my  wife,  **Now,  Mary, 
the  time  has  come;  I  belong  to  that  organization;  now,  if  I  am  going 
to  leave  it  I  am  going  to  leave  it  like  a  man ;  I  am  going  to  obey  the 
call."  I  told  my  superior  officers  of  the  Northern  Coal  Co.— I  said, 
"I  am  a  member  of  tnat  organization;  if  they  make  the  call  for  me  to 
come  out  I  am  coming  out.  Afterwards  I  will  use  my  own  discretion 
in  the  matter  when  I  get  ready  to  go  to  work."  I  thought  the  manly 
thing  to  do  was  to  go  up.  I  went  up  and  told  Mr.  Willnart,  who  was 
the  financial  secretary  -I  seen  him  here  yesterday  -  that  I  was  going 
to  leave  the  union  and  going  to  work.  He  talkea  to  me  quite  a  little 
while.  He  said,  '^  John,  you  better  not  go.  We  \^'ill  win  this  in  30 
days,  and  then  you  will  be  at  work."  Well,  I  said,  '^  I  have  spent  my 
all  before,  and  ii  I  go  out  on  strike  now  I  will  be  probably  50  years  old ; 
I  won't  have  any  money;  my  children  will  be  down;  I  can't  give  them 
the  advantages  in  the  way  of  education  that  I  want  to,"  so  I  said, 
''Percy,  I  am  going  to  work;  you  either  take  my  name  off  the  books, 
or  give  me  a  card,  whichever  is  the  proper  way  to  release  me  from 
the  organization."  He  said,  ''John,  1  am  sorry  to  see  you  go,  but  I 
will  take  your  name  off  the  book."  Afterwards  they  discussed  me 
up  there  in  the  haU  at  various  times,  as  some  of  the  men  would  teU  me. 
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Mr.  Evans.  Were  you  there  ? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  Union  men  told  him.  That  has  been  heretofore 
admitted. 

The  Witness.  I  worked,  accumulated  a  Uttle,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  have  a  boy  in  the  State  university;  otherwise,  if  I  had  gone 
on  strike,  why,  I  couldn't  have  given  my  children  the  advant^es, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  left  me  union,  Mr.  Austin.  I  wanted  to 
do  my  own  thinking  instead  of  letting  others  do  it  for  me. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  As  mine  foreman,  vou  are  not  now  eligible  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  and  that  was  discussed  often  when  I  was 
assistant  mine  foreman  at  the  Simpson.  It  was  discussed  time  and 
again.  The  union  ruled  that  we  belonged  to  the  organization,  but 
** Don't  attend  the  local."  As  I  made  the  remark  to  several  men — 
who  I  could  verify  it  by,  if  I  wanted  to  get  them  here — I  said,  **Thi8 
is  taxation  without  representation,  but  still  I'll  stay  as  a  member  if 
the  local  rules  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  company." 

Mr.  Austin.  Did  the  miners  vote  on  the  question  whether  they 
would  strike  at  that  time  ? 

The  Witness.  Not  at  that  time. 

Walter  Belk,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath, 
testified  as  follows:  , 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northoutt: 

Q.  State  your  name. — ^A.  Walter  Belk. 

Q.  Your  residence  ? — ^A.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Q.  Occupation  ? — ^A.  I  am  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Baldwin- 
Felts  Detective  Agency. 

Q.  Mr.  Belk,  where  were  vou  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1913 1— 
A.  1  was  in  Trinidad  part  of  the  day. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Hastings  on  that  day  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  Trinidad  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  unusual  occur  on  your  trip  ? — ^A.  A  little  out  of  the 
usual  at  that  time. 

Q.  State  what  it  was. — A.  About  12.30  or  1  o'clock  Mr.  Watson, 
our  chauflFeur,  Mr.  Larsen,  the  proprietor  of  the  Corinado  Hotel,  ana 
Mr.  Holt,  manager  of  the  Delagua  store,  and  a  chief  engineer  or 
electrician  of  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co. 

Q.  Mr.  Chapin  ? — ^A.  I  know  the  man,  but  I  don't  know  his  name- 
were  going  to  Hastings,  and  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  Mr. 
Murray  asked  me  if  I  would  carry  them  up.  We  had  a  companv  car 
for  that  purpose,  and  we  left  Trinidad  somewhere  in  the  neignbor- 
hood  of  12.30  or  perhaps  1  o'clock,  and  in  going  up  through  Ludlow, 
or  the  Ludlow  neighborhood,  there  is  a  snortn^ut  road  leaving  the 
county  road  just  south  of  Huerfano  Coal  Co.,  making  a  cut-off, 
which  I  alwaj'^  used  in  passing  to  Hastings  to  avoid  the  tent  colony, 
which  was  situated  right  on  the  pubUc  road  to  Hastings  and  Delagua. 

Q.  A  little  bit  more  specific.  Does  that  cut-off  c^me  from  the 
county  road  at  the  underground  crossing  of  the  C.  &  S.  ? — A.  It  comes 
from  the  county  road  about  a  mile  south  of  that,  or  southeast,  but 
comes  under  the  C.  &.  S.  Railway  at  Berwing  Canyon,  at  the  mouth  of 
Berwind  Canyon,  about  1  mile,  or  near  1  mde,  from  Ludlow  Station. 
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Q.  Gk)  ahead. — A.  As  we  were  passing  this  short  cut,  which  is  very 
near  1,200  yards,  may  be  1,500  yards,  n'om  the  Ludlow  Station,  and 
the  Ludlow  tent  colony,  when  we  got  over  the  hill  in  sight  of  the 
colony,  we  noticed  a  bunch  of  men — I  supposed  it  was  boys  playing 
ball — running  across  the  prairie  in  our  direction.  Not  noticing  it  at 
all,  or  not  paying  particular  attention,  we  kept  going  and  drawing 
a  little  nearer  to  the  place  of  the  crowd,  until  we  got  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  road  to  the  colonv.  At  this  place  we  were  about  800 
yards,  I  presume,  from  the  colony,  or  about  500  or  600  yards  from 
this  bunch  of  men.  Suddeidy  there  was  an  explosion  right  at  our 
right-hand  wheel.  The  chauffeur  thought  it  was  a  blow-out ;  so  did  I ; 
he  cut  his  machine  off  and  stopped  suddenly.  He  and  I  both  jumped 
out  to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  As  soon  as  the  noise  of  the  engine 
stopped  you  could  hear  the  rifles  spitting  and  the  dust  raising^ up 
ana  the  bullets  whizzing  over  our  heads. 

Mr.  Austin.  Why  are  you  going  into  that  transaction  down  there 
if  you  had  a  number  of  witnesses  who  testified  about  that  pretty 
thoroughly  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  That  is  the  only  one  I  care  to  go  into.  I  am 
going  into  it  because  that  is  the  first  battle.  It  is  the  one  in  which 
the  opposition  claim  we  had  fired  the  first  shot,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  put  on  all  the  witnesses  who  are  in  position  to  testify  on  that  sub- 
ject, this  being  the  initial  battle. 

Mr.  Austin.  Has  there  any  proof  been  submitted  on  the  other  side 
showing  that  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  these  people  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Nothing  except  circumstantial  evidence.  We 
shall  contend — I  want  to  make  clear — the  witness  has  about  another 
paragraph. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  There  is  plenty  of  circumstantial  evidence  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  You  will  see  the  circumstances  will  fade  when 
you  come  to  scrutinize  the  witness's — ^ — 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  I  take  it  is  a  matter  of  decided  controversy. 
We  think  we  have  proved 

Q.  Could  you  see  who  were  shooting? — ^A.  Oh,  I  could  see  35  or 
40  men,  perhaps  more,  but  I  couldn't  recognize  anybody.  The  dis- 
tance was  too  great. 

Q.  They  were  between  you  and  the  tent  colony? — A.  In  direct 
line  of  the  tent  colony  and  the  passengers  at  the  depot.  They  were 
scattered  out  over  a  space  from,  I  should  say,  150  yards  right  along 
the  line. 

Q.  Deployed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  consider  that  it. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  Not  very  much  system  to  their  (le])loying,  but 
they  were  deployed.  They  kept  shooting,  and  as  soon  as  the  car 
stopped  Mr.  Belcher  and  Mr.  Larsen  and  Mr.  Watson,  the  chauffeur, 
and  myself  got  out  of  the  car,  and  immediately  we  realized  what 
was  going  on.  We  grabbed  our  guns,  and  Mr.  Belcher  fired  two 
shots.  I  saw  at  once  that  we  wore  in  direct  line  for  perhaps  killing 
innocent  women  and  children,  which  we  could  have  done  and  made 
it  very  effective,  but  realizing  the  situation,  I  stopi)0(l  hjni  at  once, 
and  wouldn't  let  another  shot  be  fired;  neither  (lid  I  fire  a  shot. 
We  drove  on  through,  and  they  fired  as  long  as  we  were  in  sight. 
We  got  in  the  shelter  of  some  steel  cars  on  the  high  line,  I  bebeve 
they  call  it.     Of  course  that  threw  us  out  of  their  range  and  out 
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of  their  sight.  We  drove  to  Hastings,  leaving  them  down  there,  I 
suppose ;  uiey  were  there  when  I  got  out  of  sight. 

Mr.  NoRTHCiTT.  Cross-examine. 

Mr.  Austin.  Were  those  men  located  on  that  hill  —that  water- 
tank  hill  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  not  really  a  hill;  it  is  low  ground; 
it  is  prairie — flat  there. 

Mr.  Austin.  There  is  a  flat  below  there  between  this  range  of 
little  hills  and  the  bridge. 

The  Witness.  You  mean  the  steel  bridge  crossing  over  the  C.  &  S.  f 

Mr.  Austin.  No;  you  cross  under  that  oridge — Sie  public  road. 

The  Witness.  We  crossed  imder  that  bridge  south  of  the  Ludlow 
colony,  and  that  bridge  is  where  there  has  Men  two  or  three  fights 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Austin.  Were  those  men  located  down  in  the  flat,  or  were 
they  on  the  bridge  ? 

Ine  Witness.  They  were  down  on  the  flat,  on  our  going  to  Hast- 
ings, but  on  the  bridge  on  our  return. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  The  flat  land  on  the  left  of  the  C.  &  S.  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  know  where  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Did  you  and  another  Baldwin-Felts  man  named  Belcher  kill 
a  union  man  named  Lippiatt  in  southern  Colorado  ? 
Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  object. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  On  what  ground — on  the  groimd  of  incriminating 

himself?  ..... 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  There  is  an  information  pending  in  this  case 
charging  this  party. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  can  answer  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Costigan.  You  can  decline  to  answer  if  you  think  it  will 
incriminate  you. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  object  as  not  proper  cross-examination;  we 
asked  nothing  about  that  particular  matter.  This  thing  took  place 
more  than  a  month  before  this  affair. 

Mr.  Costigan.  All  the  more  significant  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  He  is  under  bond  now  to  appear  at  the  next  term 
of  court,  charged  with 

Mr.  Costigan  (interrupting).  This  man  has  voluntariljr  come  on  the 
witness  stand,  and  we  have  a  right  to  cross-examine  him  unless  he 
declines  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  his  answers  tend  to  incriminate 
him. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  case  and  the  one 
we  had  at  Walsenburg  of  the  La  Veta  shooting?  Col.  Coan  took  the 
stand  that  he  wouldn  t  have  them  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Costigan.  That  was  a  case  where  the  parties  were  not  in  court 
or  before  the  committee.  This  man  has  voluntarily  appeared  as  a 
witness.  We  recognize  his  constitutional  right  to  decline,  but  we  are 
certainly  entitled  to  test  his  credibility  and  nis  motive. 

Mr.  NoRTHCuiT.  Stop  and  consider  a  moment.  If  this  man  were 
put  on  the  witness  stand  to  testify  as  to  the  execution  of  a  promissory 
note,  could  you  inquire  into  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  had 
killed  some  person  (     You  may  ask  him  if  he  had  been  convicted  of  a 
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crime  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  credibility,  but  you  could  not  go 
into  an  untried  matter.     That  is  not  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  Wasn't  our  decision  at  Walsenburg — I  know  what  it 
was  based  on — on  the  fact  that  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  ask  questions  as 
to  the  La  Veta  shooting,  for  the  reason  that  it  mi^ht  militate  against 
the  defendants  thereafter  in  the  trial  of  the  homicide  of  which  they 
were  charged.  The  fact  that  a  man  was  in  jail  or  out  on  bond  would 
not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  will  leave  that  matter  entirely  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion,  then,  that  he  should 
not  be  made  to  answer. 

By  Mr.  Costioan  : 

Q.  Do  you  regard  yourself  as  a  biased  or  unbiased  witness  in  matters 
where  union  labor  is  concerned  ? — A.  It  depends  altogether  on  the 
conduct  of  the  union  labor. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  yourself  as  a  biased  or  unbiased  witness  in  this 
controversy? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  I  would  be  biased.  I 
don't  think  that  I  would  tell  a  lie  for  any  man. 

Q.  You  do  not  regard  your  connection  with  the  lippiatt  shooting 
as  having  influenced  your  ability  to  testify  freely  and  without  par- 
tiality ? — ^A.  Under  ordinary  circumstances;  I  don't  think  that  Ldppi- 
att  case  comes  in  this  case  right  at  this  time. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  would  prejudice  you  in  testifying  as  to  who 
fired  the  first  shot  in  the  vicinity  of  Ludlow  ? — ^A.  As  I  said,  it  is  not 
connected  with  this  firing  at  Ludlow;  consequently  I  don't  see 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  simply  asked  you  this:  'Do  you  think  the  fact 
that  you  are  charged  with  the  killing  would  cause  you  to  be  preju- 
diced one  way  or  me  other,  to  affect  your  judgment  ? "  That  is  what 
he  asked  you. 

The  Witness.  Not  in  the  least.  Lippiatt  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Ludlow  shooting. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  doesn't  ask  you  that. 

Mr.  NoRTHCTJTT.  He  has  answered  the  Question. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  your  knowledge  tnat  the  union  people  are 
engaged  in  your  prosecution  for  the  alleged  killing  of  Lippiatt,  you 
still  are  of  that  opinion,  are  you  ? — ^A.  I  certainly  am.^ 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  employee  of  organized  capital  in 
controversies  with  organized  labor  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCTJTT.  We  object  to  this  question  as  assuming  some- 
thing to  have  been  establisned  which  has  not  been  established.  He 
askra  him  how  long  he  has  been  employed  by  organized  capital. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  can  say  no  if  he  hasn't,  or  say  yes. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  quite  understand  the  question. 

Q.  You  are  a  Baldwin-Felts  detective,  aren't  you  ? — ^A.  I  am. 

Q.  Your  agency  is  employed  by  organized  capital  in  this  present 
controversy  with  org^ized  labor,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCTJTT.  What  is  organized  capital  ? 

Q.  Well,  if  he  don't  understand  the  question,  he  can  ask. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  who  your  agency  is  employed  by? 

The  Witness.  I  do. 

S.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not  ? 
r.  Byrnes.  Tell  him  who  you  are  employed  by,  if  you  know. 
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The  Witness.  I  am  employed  by  the  coal  operators,  of  course. 

Q.  You  recognize  coal  operators  as  representatives  of  oi^anized 
capital,  don't  you? — A.  In  some  cases  I  do;  in  some  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  what  cases  do  you  not  ? — ^A.  Where  there  is  a  regular  organ- 
izauon. 

Q.  In  what  case  would  any  coal  company  in  this  State  not  be  a 
representative  of  organized  capital  f— A.  Well,  that  would  depend  on 
whether  it  was  private  capital  or 

^.  If  private  capital  is  in  the  corporate  form,  isn't  it  oi^anized 
capital  ?— A.  I  don  t  see  it  that  way. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  representative  of  coal  companies  or 
other  companies  in  controversies  in  which  labor  has  been  involved  1 — 
A.  Well,  that  question  is  a  little  far-reaching. 

Q.  How  many  years  ? — ^A.  I  have  been  employed  with  the  Baldwin- 
Felts  agencv  going  on  12  years,  but  not  where  controversies  were 
mixed  up  Ukc  this. 

Q.  In  now  many  labor  disputes  ?— A.  Two. 

Q.  In  West  Virginia  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  here  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  senatorial  commission,  did  you,  in  West 
\%ginia  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  battles  did  you  take  part  in  in  West  Virginia  ? — A. 
Two. 

Q.  How  many  in  this  State?— A.  Three. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  d^ree  in  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  Nokthcutt.  Just  a  moment.  We  interpose  an  objection  to 
this  on  the  ground  of  not  proper  cross-examination.  We  aid  not  go 
into  the  West  Virginia  strace  at  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  to  the  credibility  of  the  man  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  It  is  not  a  proper  question  touching  the  credi- 
biUty.  They  ask  a  party  if  he  has  ever  been  convicted,  but  not  if  he 
has  Deen  indicted. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  conviction  is  the  best  question,  I  think. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Assuming  there  has  been  no  conviction,  there  isn't 
any  necessary  implication  of  guilt. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  can  say  that  he  was  not  tried  or  convicted.  We 
know  that  often  men  are  mdicted  and  not  tried  and  the  indictemnts 

are  quashed. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Under  the  rules  of  evidence,  it  is  not  a  proper 

question. 

(The  question  read,  as  follows:) 

Were  you  ever  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  in  West  Virj?ima? 

A.  I  was. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  became  of  the  indictment  or  the  case? 

The  WrTNESS.  The  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  district  attorney 
threw  the  case  out. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  You  mean  by  that  nolled  it? 

The  WrTNESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  for  the  alleged  kilHng  of  an  ItaUan  ?— A.  It  was  for 
the  alleged  kiUing  in  a  riot. 

Q.  Of  an  ItaUan?— A.  I  suppose  he  was  an  Italian. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  renew  tlie  objection. 
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Mr.  Btrnes.  The  man  says  that  the  Mine  Workers  and  the  district 
attorney  threw  it  out.  I  think  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Let  him  go. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  If  you  want  to  take  up  the  time,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  me. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  shooting  of  Lippiatt  did  vou  go  to  the  tent  colony — 
to  the  Ludlow  station  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Belcher,  seeking  Lip- 
piatt? -A.  Not  tc  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  episode?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  four  days  before  the  shooting  of  Lippiatt? — A.  I  never. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  think,  Governor,  that  the  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  you  ought  not  to  inquire  into  anything  connected  with 
tne  killing  of  the  man  that  he  is  charged  with. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  withdraw  the  question,  if  that  is  the  view  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  the  view  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  shooting  of  Forbes  tent  colony  on 
October  17  ? — A.  I  was  there  at  the  shooting. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  rapid-firing  guns  ? — 
A.  I  was  there. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  fire  that  day,  if  you  remember? — 
A.  Oh,  I  didn't  fire  over  six  or  seven. 

Q.  Were  you  handling  the  machine  gun  itself  ? — ^A.  I  had  one. 

Q.  You  only  fired  about  six  or  seven  shells  from  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  gun  was  that?  The  one  planted  on  the  ground? — 
A.  On  the  ground;  yes. 

<^.  The  one  in  the  automobile  was  in  much  more  continuous 
action  than  the  one  on  the  ^ound,  I  suppose  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  shootm^  at  the  tents  ? — ^A.  Oh,  not  over  30  to 
46  minutes,  and  only  at  period  then. 

Q.  About  how  many  shells  does  that  gun  fire  a  minute  ? — ^A.  Fire 
in  the  neighborhood  oi  450  a  minute. 

Q.  Was  it  in  continuous  action  ? — ^A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  for  that  sort  of  service  in  the  southern  field  ? — 
A.  I  don^t  quite  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  to  operate  a  machine  gun,  a  rapid-firing  gun, 
in  the  southern  field,  or  were  you  simply  a  detective  in  your  ordinary 
emplo^ient  ? — ^A.  Under  ordmary  conditions  I  was  only  a  detective. 

Q.  Were  you  given  any  special  compensation  for  yoiu*  services  in 
firing  on  the  tent  colony  at  Forbes  ? — A.  Your  honor,  1  think  that  is  a 
misleading  question. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  simply  asked  you  whether  you  were  paid  any- 
thing special  for  engagmg  in  that  particular  fight.  You  know 
whether  you  were  given  anything  or  not,  and  you  can  just  say  so. 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  were  men,  women,  and  children  in  those 
tents  while  you  were  firing  at  them? — A.  I  had  good  reason  to 
believe  there  was  no  women  and  children. 

Q.  Tliat  was  your  deduction? — ^A.  I  said  I  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  any  women  or  children. 

Q.  Was  that  after  you  commenced  to  fire  or  before,  you  had  that 
reason  ? — A.  Before  fixing. 

Q.  You  hadn't  been  to  the  tents,  had  you? — ^A.  No;  I  had  not. 
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Q.  You  hadn't  conferred  with  Mr.  Kennedy  who  went  to  the 
tents,  had  you  ? — ^A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  After  his  return.  You  simply  opened  fire  on  them,  didn't 
you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Who  did? — A.  They  opened  fire  on  the  deputy  sheriffs  who 
were  just  ahead  of  us. 

Q.  You  say  some  of  them  opened  fire  on  the  deputy  sheriffs,  but 
regardless  of  that  I  say  you  nred  at  the  tents  without  any  special 
reason  for  knowing  at  that  time  who  was  in  them,  didn't  you  I — ^A. 
Fired  at  the  peopfe  who  were  firing  at  us. 

Q.  Did  you  fire  at  that  boy  who  was  lying  on  the  ground  holding 
his  arm,  in  front  of  one  of  the  tents  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  any  boy. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  him  ? — ^A.  Saw  no  one  in  front  of  the  tents  at  alL 

Q.  Did  you  see  another  resident  of  the  Forbes  tent  colony  lying  in 
plain  view  of  the  place  where  your  machine  was  located  ?— A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  that? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  fall  during  the  shooting  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  man  fall  who  was  killea  between  the  tents  by 
the  firing  of  the  rapid-fire  guns  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  saw  none  of  them  ? — A.  I  never  saw  a  man  hit  that  I  know 
of,  nor  a  man  fall. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any  men  fall  while  you  were  shooting? — ^A. 
Before  we  got  there  I  saw  25 — at  least  25  men  there  rushing  out  of 
the  tents  to  the  arroyo. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  saw? — A.  That  is  all  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  woman  nmning  toward  the  stone  house  with  a 
child  in  her  arms  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  little  girl  belonging  to  the  Johnson  family  com- 
ing up  the  road  from  school  ? — A.  I  Uiink  I  saw  several  children,  but 
long  after  the  firing  had  ceased. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  she  was  shot  across  the  upper  portion  of  her 
hand  as  she  passed  between  the  rapid-firing  guns  and  tne  tents?— A. 
To  my  knowledge  there  was  not  a  shot  fired  when  the  children  were 
passing,  and  the  firing  had  ceased  for  at  least  15  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Johnson,  the  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  drive 
past  your  machine  gun  ? — A.  I  saw  some  one  drive  past. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  anyone  shoot  at  him  as  he  went  by,  orderinff 
him  to  stop  meanwhOe  ? — A.  There  was  several  hailed  him  and  told 
him  to  stop;  that  he  was  going  into  danger. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  and  see  the  shooting  around  him  as  he  drove  by, 
f ailm^  to  obey  those  commands  or  orders  ? — ^A.  There  was  one  shot 
fired  m  front  of  him  in  order  to  attract  his  attention. 

Q.  Who  fired  it — did  you? — ^A.  I  didn't;  I  don't  remember  who 
fired;  it  was  fired  to  attract  his  attention,  thinking  that  he  didn't 
know  what  was  going  on  between  the  two  parties. 

Q.  A  few  days  after  that  shooting  you  were  in  the  railroad  cut 
in  companv  witn  Judee  Northcutt  and  several  Baldwin-Felts  men  ? — 
A.  I  was  tnere  some  aays  afterwards. 

Q.  That  was  right  near  the  Forbes  tent  colony,  wasn't  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  on  that  occasion? — ^A.  Just 
looMng. 
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Q.  Looking  for  what? — ^A.  Looking  over  the  ground. 

Q.  With  the  purpose  of  gathering  testimony  or  with  the  purpose 
of  making  a  new  assault  on  the  Forbes  tent  colony? — ^A.  For  the 
express  purpose  of  showing  the  location  of  the  trouble. 

Q.  And  providii^  learned  counsel  with  information  in  regard  to 
it?— A.  Well,  just  as  I  stated  before,  just  showing  the  location  of  the 
trouble. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  employment  of  the  coal  operators  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing  about  which  you  have  testified  ? — A.  The  sort 
of  service  about  which  I  have  been  speaking  isn't  considered  in  the 
employment.    Those  are  incidentals  that  come  up. 

Q.  That  was  a  volunteer  performance  ? — A.  It  is  an  incidental 

Q.  Incidents  of  your  detective  career? — A.  It  is  the  unexpected. 

Q.  What  are  your  expected  duties? — ^A.  To  do  general  detective 
wore. 

Q.  Of  what  does  that  consist  ? — A.  The  same  as  all  other  detective 
work,  of  course. 

Q.  In  the  ferreting  out  of  anjone,  or  disguising  yourself  for  that 
purpose  and  other  similar  activities  ? — ^A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Did  you  say  yes  or  no  ? — A.  I  said  no. 

Q.  None  of  them  is  involved? — ^A.  Why,  a  part;  no  disguising  or 
sneaking  around,  but  doing  general  work. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Belk? — ^A.  Right  close  to  15  months. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  deputy  sheriff  ? — A.  I  have  been  a 
deputy  sheriff  about  a  year. 

Q.  Did  you  become  a  deputy  sheriff  within  the  first  two  or  three 
months  of  your  residence  in  this  State? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  who  appointed  you? — A.  I  was  appointed  in  Huerfano 
Coimty. 

Q.  Sheriff  Grisham  ?— A.  Sheriff  Farr. 

Q.  Sheriff  Farr — oh,  in  Huerfano  County,  you  said? — A.  I  was 
stationed  there  a  long  time. 

Q.  Are  you  a  deputy  sheriff  in  Las  Animas  County  also  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  In  Boulder?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I^  any  other  county  of  the  State  ? — A.  In  Fremont. 

Q.  In  Fremont,  and  in  Weld  ? — A.  I  have  worked  all  the  territory 
there 

Q.  In  Weld  ?— A.  No,  not  Weld. 

Q.  Have  you  operated  machine  guns  in  any  other  portion  of  Colo- 
rado than  the  southern  field  ?— A.  I  never  operated  but  the  one,  as  I 
said,  and  a  very  little  at  that  time. 

Q.  Whose  gun  was  that? — A.  That  is  a  question  I  can't  answer;  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Through  whom  did  it  come  into  your  possession  and  charge? — 
A.  1  can't  even  tell  that,  because  there  were  others  there,  and  this — 
they  were  transferred  from  place  to  place  and  around  until  I  can't 
tell  one  from  the  other  now — wouldn't  attempt  to. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybodv  that  you  intended  to  take  a  train- 
load  of  gunmen  out  to  the  Ludlow  tent  colony  and  that  it  was  your 
purpose  not  to  spare  women  or  children  in  that  colony  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  announce  vour  purpose  of  cleaning  out  the  colony 
just  as  you  did  the  Forbes  colony  on  October  17  ? — ^A.  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Never  made  a  statement A.  I  don't  make  such  statements, 

because  I  wouldn't  do  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  statement  similar  to  that? — ^A.  I  wouldn't 
do  such  a  thing  as  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  purpose  of  that  sort? — A.  I  have  not, 
never. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  went  from  Trinidad,  I  believe,  on  the 
day  about  which  you  testified  because  you  didn't  happen  to  have 
anything  else  to  do  that  day.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  a  pleasant, 
friendly  excursion  you  were  taking  to  see  the  country  ? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not.  I  was  there  and  the  company  had  supplied  a  machine  for 
my  use  to  go  when  I  felt  like  it  to  the  various  camps,  and  on  this 
occasion  there  was  nothing  special  to  call  me,  and  those  parties  were 
compelled  to  go,  and  for  that  reason  I  went— carrying  tnose  two  to 
their  place  of  business. 

Q.  They  were  going  on  business? — A.  They  were  going  to  their 
place  of  business. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  do  what? — A.  I  was  going  with  them. 

Q.  To  keep  them  company  or  to ^A.  I  always  went  with  the 

machine  at  tnat  time. 

Q.  Of  course  you  were  armed? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  gxms  did  you  carry  with  you  ? — ^A.  Each  man  had  a 
gun. 

Q.  How  much  ammunition  ? — A.  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  40 
rounds  each. 

Q.  High-powered  gims  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Were  there  any  telescope  sights  on  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  Maxim  silencers  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  carrying  that  many  guns  and  that 
many  rounds  of  ammunition — there  haon't  been  any  trouble  up  to 
that  time,  had  there? — A.  No;  but  there  had  been  hundreds  of  guns 
seen  before — in  the  hands  of  the  strikers. 

Q.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  went  out  there  to  pick  a  row, 
didn't  you? — ^A.  It  don't  look  like  it  when  I  surrounded  the  tent 
colony  to  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  He  asked  if  you  went  there  to  pick  a  fight  ? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  any  other  party  go  on  that  errand  ? — A.  I  was  in  charge  of 
the  party. 

(}.  You  weren't  going  to  refuse  were  you? — ^A.  We  had  business 
ffcnng  to  Hastings  and  we  surrounded  that  tent  colony  to  avoid  any- 
tning. 

Q.  You  sav  you  surrounded  it? — A.  On  every  occasion.  Never 
drove  through  there. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?— A.  That  is  taking  a  short  cut — 
driving  around  the  colony  instead  of  taking  the  coxmty  road  which 
goes  right  through  the  colonv. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  call  *  ^surrounding"? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the 

term  they  use 

.   Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  It  is  just  the  opposite  of  surrounding. 

The  Witness.  In  going  around  it. 
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By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Did  you  never  have  the  pleasure  of  riding  to  the  Ludlow  tent 
colony  in  yotir  armored  car? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  rode  in  it. 

Q.  Never  rode  in  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  never  ride  bv  the  Ludlow  tent  colony  during  the 
troubles  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  inquiry? — A.  I  have 
never  ridden  by  the  tent  colony  since  it  has  been  established  except 
by  the  road  I  just  mentioned. 

Q.  You  made  it  your  business  to  get  as  far  away  from  the  strikers 
as  Dossible,  didn't  you?^— A.  When  possible,  I  did. 

Q.  Was  the  fact  that  you  carried  high-powered  rifles  any  element  of 
that  precaution  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  courthouse  in  Walsenbui^  with  the  other  gun- 
men on  the  day  of  the  Seventh  Street  killing  ? — A.  I  was  not, 

Q.  Were  you  in  Walsenburg  that  day  ? — A.  I  got  there  that  night 
between  12  and  1,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  arrived  after  the  killing  in  Walsenburg,  did  you  ?— A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Whv  did  you  go  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  went  at  the  call  for  help. 

Q.  Had  the  shooting  been  rather  premature?— A.  I  presume  so; 
it  occurred  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  You  had  expected  to  be  with  the  party,  but  hadn't  really  arrived 
wit^  them,  was  that  it? — A.  Had  nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever; 
I  had  no  work  around  there  at  that  time;  it  was  an  unexpected  call. 

Q.  From  what  point  did  you  go  to  Walsenburg? — A.  Went  from 
Trinidad. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  employ  of  any  other  interests  than 
those  which  you  have  represented  in  northern  and  southern  Colorado 
in  the  recent  troubles,  or  like  interests  ? — A.  I  don't  quite  understand 
what  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  on  any  other  side  of  a  labor  controversy 
than  the  one  on  which  you  are  now  employed  ? — A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  You  have  always  been  opposed  m  your  detective  capacity  to 
union  labor,  have  vou  ? — A.  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  have. 

Q.  In  your  employment  ? — A.  I  worked  for  seven  years  with  union 
men. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  employed  by  union  labor*? — A.  I  have  not, 
but  our  agency  has. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  employed  in  West  Virginia  ?  I  am  speaking 
about  yourself,  now. — A.  I  was  employed  there  oy  the  coal  operators. 

3.  By  whom  have  you  been  employed  in  this  State  ? — A.  By  the 
operators. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  for  any  other  form  of  organized  capital 
than  the  coal  operators  ? — A.  Worked  for  the  railroad  for  over  seven 
years. 

Q.  In  the  same  detective  capacity  ?—  A.  In  the  detective  capacity, 
but  in  no  trouble — no  labor  trouble. 

Q.  In  this  State  or  any  other  State?- A.  The  Easteni  States— ^ 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geoma,  West  Virginia. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  there,  Mr.  Belk  ? — A.  Kegular  detectiv€[ 
work,  railroad  detective  work — special  agent. 

Q.  Were  you  protecting  the  property  or  seeking  to  detect  of- 
fenses?—A.  I  was  ferreting  out  any  crime  against  the  railroad. 
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Q.  Were  you  examining  charges  against  conductors  and  brakemen 
anci  other  railroad  employees  in  that  railroad? — A.  It  altogether 
depended  upon  what  was  brought  against  them.  If  they  were 
charged  with  stealings  I  usually  had  to  take  charge  of  that. 

Q.  Are  you  at  the  present  time  in  charge  (3  machine  guns  in 
northern  Colorado  ? — A.  Not  directly. 

Q.  Well,  indirectly  ?— A.  Indirectly,  you  mi^ht  say;  yes. 

Q.  You  are  supposed  to  direct  their  operations,  are  you,  if  such 
operations  are  neeaed  ? — A.  That  is  rather  a  hard  question  to  answer. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  are  indirectly  in  charge  of 
them  ? — A.  Well,  that  there  was  some  men  in  charge  directly.  They 
stayed  with  them. 

Q.  And  under  your  generalship  or  command  ? — A.  Why 

Q.  How  many  machine  guns  are  there  under  your  disposition  ? — A. 
There  are  several. 

Q.  Well,  how  many,  and  where  are  they  located  ? 

The  Witness  (speaking  to  the  committee).  Is  it  compulsory  that! 
answer  that  question  ? 

Chairman  Foster.  If  you  know,  answer. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Not  the  slightest  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  At  what  mines. 

The  Witness.  There  is  no  objection  ? 

Mr.  NoRTiiciTTT.  Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  know  anything,  tell  us;  if  you  don't,  say  so. 

The  Witness.  If  I  don't  want  to  tell 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  to  tell. 

The  WrTNEss.  If  I  have  to,  I  will  do  it,  then. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  At  what  mine?  The  witness  does  not  want  to 
appear  to  give  away  information. 

^  A.  Well,  it  is  my  own  business,  I  am  sure,  and  if  the  committee 
requires  me  to  answer  I  am  going  to  answer. 
^  Chairman  Foster.  We  will  require  you  to  answ^er. 

Bv  Mr.  CosTiGAN : 

Q.  You  say  it  is  your  business.  Does  the  public's  business  enter 
into  it? — A.  It  isn't  public  business. 

|i  Q.  Isn't  there  ^some  public  interest  involved,  Mr.  Belk — to  get 
your  point  of  view  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  don't  see  why  counsel 

Chairman  Foster.  Just  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Belk. 

A.  We  have  four. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Where;  at  what  mines? — ^A.  One  at  the  Standard  and  one  at 
the  Mitchell  and  one  at  Hecla  and  one  at  Superior. 

Q.  Is  there  one  at  the  Gorham  property  ? — A.  There  is  not. 

Q.  You  think  not  ? — A.  I  said  not. 

Q.  How  many  searchlights  are  there  in  northern  Colorado? — ^A. 
Four  or  five. 

Q.  Are  you  more  or  less  in  charge  of  those,  Mr.  Belk* — ^A.  Yes; 
in  cnarge  of  those,  too. 

Q.  Mr.  Belk,  did  you  ever  take  any  guns  out  of  Judge  Northcutfs 
office  in  Trinidad  ? — A.  Never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  put  them  in  the  office  ? — A.  Never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  direct  their  removal  ? — A.  If  there  was  ever  any 
there,  I  don't  know  it. 
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Q.  Did  vou  ever  take  any  men  around  into  Judge  Northcutt's 
office  and  nave  them  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriffs  ? — ^A.  I  have  not. 
^  Q.  You  don't  remember  anything  of  the  sort? — ^A.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  occurred,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  employed  by  the  Baldwin-Felts  people  to  keep 
union  organizers  out  of  any  part  of  West  Virginia?— A.  No;  not  to 
keep  them  out. 

8^Q.  What  were  you  employed  to  do  on  that  occasion? — A.  To 
locate  them. 

Q.  To  locate  them  and  observe  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  make  it  more  or  less  unpleasant  for  them  or  simply ^A. 

Not  necessarily  at  all.     Their  whereabouts  was  wanted  to  be  known. 

Q.  Was  that  any  part  of  your  employment? — ^A.  I  don't  under- 
stand your  question.     Again,  please  ? 

Q.  To  interfere  with  their  activities  ? — A.  I  never  understood  that 
anyone  had  any  orders  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  never  interfered  with  anyone  ? — A.  I 
mean  to  say  I  never  did. 

Q.  As  a  Baldwin-Felts  detective,  and  as  a  deputy  sheriff  in  the 
vanous  matters  about  which  you  have  been  testifying,  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  never  interfered  with  anybody  ? — A.  1  have  not. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  West  Virginia  were  you  employed  to  observe 
and  take  note  of  union  organizers  ? — A.  In  the  central  district— Cabin 
Creek,  better  known. 

Q.  In  what  years  ?— A.  1912  and  1913 -no,  1911  and  1912. 

Q.  What  ones  of  your  men  or  superintendents  are  in  charge  of 
machine  guns  in  Colorado  at  this  time? — A.  We  have  four  men  in 
charge. 

Q.  What  are  their  names? — ^A.  Cunningham. 

Q.  He  is  a  Baldwin-Felts  detective,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Name  every  man  and  teU  whether  or  not  he  is 
employed  by  your  agency. 

A.  All  those  men!  have  charge  of 

Q.  Is  that  J.  B.  Cunningham? — ^A.  C.  B.  Cumiingham.  McDow- 
ell—John McDowell,  W.  W.  Hale,  H.  L.  Deweese. 

Q.  Have  you  named  them  all  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the    all  deputy  sheriffs  ? — ^A.  They  are  in  the  lower  coimties. 

Q.  Are  they  all  residents  of  this  State  ? — ^A.  They  have  been  here  a 
long  time. 

Q.  From  what  States  do  they  come? — ^A.  I  can  not  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  How  many  other  Baldwin-Felts  men  are  there  operating  at  this 
time? — ^A.  I  can  not  answer  that.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  approximate  idea  ? — ^A.  I  can  not,  because  I 
only  know  those  who  are  m  the  northern  field. 

By  Mr.  Bybnes  : 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  employed  by  unions? — A.  I  say  our 
agencyhas. 

Q.  Where  were  you  emi>loyed — what  union,  where,  and  when  ? — ^A. 
Now,  that  I  can  not  positively  say;  onlv  hearsay. 

Q.  That  is,  you  don't  know  it  yoursefi? — ^A.  No;  in  a  way  I  know 
it,  but  I  am  not  positive.     I  can  not  say  positively. 

p.  You  only  Know  it  because  some  one  told  you? — ^A.  Yes.  I 
think  it  was  for  the  conductors'  union,  however. 
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Mr.  Welborn  was  recalled  for  further  examination. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  McQuarrie's  statement  last  night  that  he  had 
seen  your  signature  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Welsh,  in  which  there 
was  some  talk  of  his  discharge;  did  you  ever  write  such  a  letter! — 
A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  a  letter  to  anybody  in  relation  to  Mr. 
McQuarrie  ? — A.  I  never  wrote  a  letter  to  anyone  in  relation  to  Mr. 
McQuarrie  or  his  work.  His  name  may  at  some  time  have  been 
mentioned  in  some  way  in  the  distant  past,  but  never  in  con- 
nection with  the  strike  or  his  work  in  general. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  connection  with  his  discharge  as  he  testi- 
fied to  ? — A.  I  have  not  intentionally.     I  may  have  unintentionally. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

The  Witness.  I  mean  that  I  had  a  telephone  conversation  witii 
Mr.  Welsh  one  day  in  October — I  won't  attempt  to  name  the  day — ^in 
which  I  said  that  reports  had  come  to  me  from  southern  Colorado 
that  Mr.  McQuarrie  was  giving  information  to  the  miners  as  to  the 
movements  of  our  men — the  miners — and  that  as  a  result  of  the 
information  which  it  had  been  assumed  he  was  giving  out,  our  men 
were  being  intimidated  on  their  departure  from  trains,  and  at  tim^ 
on  the  trains.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Welsh  that  if  he  coidd  see  his  way 
clear,  it  would  allay  the  feeling  that  seemed  to  exist  on  the  part  dl 
some  of  our  men,  if  he  would  move  Mr.  McQuarrie  to  some  other 
point  on  his  road.  He  readily  accepted  the  suggestion  and  told  me 
a  day  or  two  later — or  soon  after — that  Mr.  McQuarrie  had  been 
moved  to  Denver — transferred  to  Denver.  That  is  all  that  I  said. 
In  fact  I  stated  to  Mr.  Welsh  that  I  didn't  want  to  see  Mr.  McQuarrie 
discharged  and  didn't  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  making  directly 
a  charge  against  him,  but  that  on  accoimt  of  the  suspicions  of  our 
people,  I  would  be  glad  if  he  could  transfer  him,  and,  as  stated  above, 
ne  arranged  to  do  it. 

By  Mr.  Byrnes: 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  transferred  to  Denver? — ^A.  Only 
from  what  Mr.  Welsh  told  me  afterwards  that  McQuarrie  had  been 
transferred  and  that  he  rather  objected  to  accepting  the  service  here, 
and  later  went  back  to  Trinidad  against  the  oraers  or  instructions  of 
his  superiors,  and  on  that  account  he  had  been  discharged. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  told  you  ? — ^A.  That  is -what  he  tdd  me. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  transaction  of  yourself? — A.  I  do 
not. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  In  relation  to  that  tract  of  school  land  northwest  of  Primero,  I 
will  ask  you  if  that  land  was  offered  to  you  or  to  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.,  through  you? — ^A.  It  has  been. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  that  ? — ^A.  The  land  was  offwed  to  us 
through  Mr.  Cass  Herrington.  We  were  advised  that  we  could  havt 
it  for  $10,000  and  were  given  to  understand  that  if  we  were  unwiUing 
to  pay  that — later  I  was  given  to  understand  th»t — that  an  offer 
from  the  company  would  l^e  considered. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  value  of  coal  lands  in  that  neighborhood  t — 
A.  None  have  changed  hands  that  I  know  anything  about.    The  great- 
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6Bt  value  that  thay  have  in  that  vicinity  is  the  royalty  that  is  received 
when  leased  to  operators. 

Q.  Would  you,  as  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 
advise  the  purchase  at  any  figure — at  any  considerable  figure? — 
A.  That  lana  would  not  be  worth  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  any- 
thing more  than  what  would  be  termed  a  nominal  price,  for  our 
prospecting  on  the  ground  that  we  owned  nearest  to  this  tract  shows 
^  very  unfavorable  operating  condition — ^broken,  dirty  coal. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  up  the  figures  on  the  Berwind  lease? — ^A.  I 
have. 

Q.  What  amount  of  money  has  been  paid  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  to  the  State  on  account  of  that  lease  ? — ^A.  We  paid  between 
seventy-eight  and  seventy-nine  thousand  dollars  on  account  of 
royalties  for  coal  taken  out  of  approximately  200  acres.  That  leaves 
450  acres,  most  of  which  is  supposed  to  contain  workable  coal.  Our 
estimate  is  that  320  acres  now  contain  the  approximate  amount  of 
6,000  tons  per  acre.  If  our  estimate  is  correct,  it  would  yield  the 
State  a  hundred  and  ninety — something  over  a  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  $78,000  we  have  already  paid. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  What  would  that  make  the  valuation  per  acre? — ^A.  About 
$270,000  for  640  acres — ^between  four  and  five  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.  That  allows  for  something  over  a  hundred  acres  of  unwork- 
able coal. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  proposition,  Mr.  Welbom  ? — ^A.  I  think  there 
is  nothing  now. 

My  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  chief  valuation  in  coal  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Primero  property  lies  in  the  royalties  that  are  paid  to  owners 
of  land.  You  nardly  mean  that,  do  you,  Mr.  Welbom? — ^A.  Yes; 
in  a  way,  I  do  mean  that.  Except  as  to  the  land  that  the  operator 
himself  may  own,  perhaps. 

Q.  My  idea  is  this,  that  no  royalties  are  paid,  of  course,  unless  the 
property  is  being  operated? — A.  Well,  that  is  true.  I  gave  that 
answer  to  the  question  asked  as  to  genuine  valuation  of  coal  lands. 
There  are  no  lands  in  that  part  of  the  State  that  I  know  of  that  are 
changing  hands,  except  on  the  basis  of  the  royalty  operation,  or,  in 
other  words,  there  are  practically  no  direct  sales. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  payment  of  10  cents  a  ton  as  a  generous 
royalty? — A.  I  think  it  is  very  generous.  In  the  case  I  have  just 
stated,  where  we  are  operating:  a  section  of  land  at  Berwind,  it  has 
yielded  between  four  and  fi\e  hundred  dollars  per  acre  for  640  acres, 
and,  allowing  for  the  unworkable  coal  portion,  there  is  something 
over  500  acres  of  coal. 

Q.  While  the  aggregate  amount  paid  to  the  State  is  a  considerable 
sum,  such  as  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  dollars,  to  speak  properly, 
some  of  the  property  you  nave  mentioned,  that  aggregate  return  to 
the  operating  company  is  a  correspondingly  large  amount,  is  it  not  ? — 
A.*  In  our  case  at  Berwind  the  aggregate  return  to  our  company  is 
less  than  the  return  to  the  state. 

Q.  Why  do  you  continue  to  hold  such  property? — A.  Well,  we 
have  them.  Sometimes  it  is  rather  more  difficult  to  let  go  than  it  is 
to  take  hold. 
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Q.  You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  leasing  or  renewing  a  lease  unless 
you  think  it  is  profitable  I — A.  But  if  we  have  a  lease  we  may  prefer 
to  continue  it,  even  if  we  should  make  less. 

3.  Than  10  cents  a  ton?  Is  that  the  principle  on  which  certain 
properties  are  held  by  operators — certain  Stat«  lands  are  held 
under  lease  without  operation? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  no 
such  leases.  We  have  two  leases  with  the  State,  as  was  testified  to 
by  your  witness  this  morning,  both  of  which  are  in  active  operation. 

Q.  Speaking  generally  of  your  leased  lands,  you  find  them  profitable 
to  the  company? — A.  We  Have  very  few  leases. 

Q.  But  spealdng  generally,  you  find  them  jjrofitable? — ^A.  No;  we 
do  not;  not  profitable  to  an  extent  of  bringing  even  a  fair  rate  of 
interest  on  the  investment — equipment  necessary  to  the  operation  of 
the  leased  ground. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  lease  such  land  ? — A.  Well,  as  I  said  awhile 
ago,  it  is  not  always  as  easy  to  let  loose  as  it  is  to  take  hold,  and  aft^* 
one  has  invested  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  equipm^it 
he  hopes  for  a  better  day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  purpose  in  holding  coal  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  competition  t — A.  No;  we  have  not.  The  figures  pre- 
sented by  Air.  Gove  last  night  show  that  competition  is  getting  away 
with  us. 

Q.  Are  jou  sure  that  that  is  the  fact? — A.  Our  per  cent  of  the 
State's  production  has  decreased  about  50  per  cent — about  half — ^in 
the  last  15  years,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  You  don't  wish  us  to  understand  from  your  testimony  this 
evening  that  you  are  hostile  to  union  labor? — A.  I  have  given  no 
testimony  on  that  subject. 

Q.  I  thought  your  reference  to  McQuarrie  might  be  susceptible  to 
that  interpretation  ? — A.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  labor  matters. 
Mr.  McQuarrie  made  a  statement  about  a  letter  which  he  read,  or 
which  I  was  supposed  to  have  written^  which  was  false. 

O.  Speaking  again  of  coal  production^  do  you  mean  to  have  us 
understand  that  your  aggr^ate  production  in  the  last  few  years  has 
decreased  ? — A.  No;  the  relation  to  the  total  production  — although  I 
think  our  aggregate  production  is  lighter  than  it  was  in  1911  or  1912, 

Q.  Is  that  since  the  strike  ? — A.  Well,  we  have  had  two  strikes  in 
the  last  12  years.  The  year  1903 — our  fiscal  year — our  production 
was  more  than  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1913. 

Q.  You  never  reinstated  Mr.  McQuarrie  after  he  was  removed  to 
Denver,  of  course? — A.  I  don't  get  the  question. 

Q.  Well,  you  asked  for  his  removal,  did  you  not  ? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  To  Denver  ? — A.  I  suggested  a  transfer  to  somfe  other  point  on 
the  Colorado  &  Southern  system. 

Q.  He  was  then  removed  ?—  A.  I  was  told  that  he  was  removed  to 
Denver. 

Q.  He  was  then  let  out  of  the  service? — A.  I  was  told  afterwards 
that  he  was. 

Q.  And  he  never  was  reinstated  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  his  subsequent  employment  by  the  Santa  Fe  ? — 
A.  I  understood  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  his  subsequent  discharge? — A.  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did  it  have  anything  to  do  with  a  blacklist? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 
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Q.  Mr.  Welborn,  did  you  ever  use  a  rubber  stamp  for  your  signa- 
ture?— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  facsimile  signature? — A.  I  never  have  had. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  anybody  uses  your  name  in  correspond- 
ence?— A.  I  know  of  no  one  who  would  on  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. 

Q.  That  is,  not  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  I  am  wiUing  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  that  if  you  will  produce  the  letter. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  didn't  send  it  ?-  A.  I  didn't  send  it  and  it 
didn't  come  from  my  office,  and  I  have  the  best  reason  for  believing 
that  no  such  letter  was  ever  received  by  Mr.  Welsh  or  shown  to  Mr. 
McQuarrie. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  letter  might  have  been  issued  by  some- 
one in  your  employ — in  the  employ  of  your  company — without  your 
knowledge  ?— A.  No ;  it  is  hot. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  know  whether  Mr.  McQuarrie  was  dis- 
charged on  the  strength  of  a  letter  or  an  alleged  letter  written  by 
yourself? — A.  I  was  told  hj  Mr.  Welsh  that  he  was  discharged  be- 
cause he  refused  to  remain  in  Denver  and  went  to  Trinidad  against 
specific  instructions  to  remain  here. 

Q.  You  of  course  corresponded  with  Mr.  Welsh  more  or  less  and 
have  done  so  in  the  past  ?— A.  I  do,  occasionally. 

By  Mr.  IIerbington  : 

Q.  In  relation  to  the  price  which  you  say  was  rental  to  the  State — 
the  value  per  acre  is  something  that  covers  a  good  many  years  ? — 
A.  From  four  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre  we  were  paying — 
that  is,  for  the  entire  acreage  of  the  section. 

Q.  How  l(mg  does  it  take  the  State  to  get  that  amount — to  work 
it  out  ? — ^A.  Well,  of  course  it  depends  on  many  conditions. 

Q.  Then  is  not  the  present  value  of  the  acreage  down  there — ^we 
will  say  at  the  Berwind  mine — that  is  not  the  value  because  it  takes 
a  long  time  for  the  State  to  get  this  money,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
should  say  it  would  take  20  Jto  30  years  lor  us  to  use  the  workable 
coal— less  the  2,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

Q.  So  you  could  not  aflFord  to  pay  that  price? — ^A.  No;  we  could 
not  afford  to  pay  even  half  that  price.  I  mean  we  could  not  afford 
to  pay  a  cash  price  which  would  make  one-half  of  the  total  return 
on  a  royalty  basis,  for  the  reason  that  the  royalty  would  be  dis- 
tributed over  a  period  of  20  to  30  years. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  have  no  interest  charges  ? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Chairman  Foster.  You  pay  as  the  development  goes  on  ? 

The  Witness.  We  pay  as  tne  coal  is  removed  from  the  ground. 

By  Mr.  Herrington  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  paying  the  State  $78,000? — ^A.  Yes;  between 
seventy-eight  and  seventy-nine  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  You  said  that  that  is  more  than  the  company  could  get  out  of 
it — you  mean  net  ? — A.  I  mean  net.  I  mean  to  say  that  our  profits 
per  ton  is  les3  than  10  cents. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  in  these  leases  that  the  State  gets  no  royalty — 
does  not  the  State  in  all  leases  provide  a  minimum  royalty! — ^A.  I 
didn't  think  I  made  the  statement  that  the  State  didn't  receive  any 
royalties. 
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Q.  Suppose  they  are  not  worked,  does  not  the  lease  provide  for  a 
minimum  royalty? — A.  I  tliink  that  is  so,  but  it  does  not  enter  into 
our  experience  —the  minimum  has  never  been  a  factor,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  been  mining  a  tonnage  far  in  excess  of  the 
minimum. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  What  speculative  value  do  you  put  on  your  coal  lands  not  in 
use  ?  —A.  I  have  never  placed  a  speculative  value. 

Q.  You  hold  some  lands,  of  course,  for  future  development? — ^A. 
Very  naturally. 

Q.  And  you  show  a  credit  on  your  books  in  value  for  such  lands  I — 
A.  1  es;  but  they  have  been  acquired  from  time  to  time,  either  in 
large  tracts  or  in  small  tracts,  and  the  value  is  not  computed  on  the 
acreage  basis. 

Q.  Is  your  capitaUzation  in  any  sense  based  on  the  amount  of  land 
that  you  hold? — A.  Our  capitalization  is  based  on  the  investment, 
in  the  improvements  on  the  land,  the  steel  works,  and  othei-  things. 

Q.  There  is  no  speculative  element  in  your  capitalization? — A. 
I  should  say  no;   decidedly  no. 

Q.  On  how  much  land  in  Las  Animas  County  do  you  pay  taxes — do 
vou  own  down  there  ? — ^A.  How  much  do  we  own  down  there  ?  We 
have  the  so-called  Maxwell  land  grant  in  Colorado,  which  comprises 
something  like  275,000  acres,  and  I  might  say  that  our  acreage  in  Las 
Animas  County  would  make  a  total  of  300,000  acres.  That  is  not, 
however,  all  coal  land.  It  is  generally  in  the  coal  district,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  speculation  of  what  its  productiveness  would  be  as  coal 
land. 

O.  How  much  land  have  you  leased  from  the  State  as  grazing  land 
in  that  county  ? — ^A.  We  have  no  land  leased  from  the  State  as  grazing 
land.     We  are  the  lessor  of  grazing  land. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  influence — I  am  not  speakiiig 
of  you  personally  but  of  your  company  and  of  you  only  as  you  are  re- 
lated to  the  company — to  influence  otlier  lines  of  business  from  signing 
up  with  union  labor  ? — A.  We  never  have. 

Q.  You  never  have  made  any  eflFort  to  prevent  any  other  industrv 
from  signing  up  ? — A.  We  have  never  maae  any  eflForts  in  this  branch 
or  in  any  other. 

Q.  Mr.  Welbom,  I  hand  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  February  17, 
1914,  purporting  to  have  been  written  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  addressed 
to  William  Kocn,  secretary  of  Ixjcal  Union  No.  380,  Denver,  Colo,, 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  Joseph  Perubslcv%  as  international  secretarv 
of  tne  International  Union  of  the  United  Brewerv  Workmen,  witli 
reference  to  fear  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  if  there  is  a  siting 
up  with  union  labor  ? — A.  I  would  like  to  see  that  if  you  will  permit  me. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  that  letter  and  state  whetner  or  not 
you  know  anything  of  the  matter  to  which  reference  is   thereii 
made  ? — ^A.  Tliat  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  about  that  thing. 

Q.  This  is  new  to  you? — A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  another  letter  of  December  12,  1913, 
and  ask  you  whether  your  comment  on  that  is  the  same  ? — A.  That  is 
new  to  me — that  letter  isn't  signed. 

Mr.  Costigan.  The  second  page  was  not  handed  to  me. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock 
to-night.) 
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EVENING   SESSION. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  8  o'clock. 
Present,  as  previously  noted. 

James  P.  Miller  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costioan  : 

O.  State  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and  occupation,  please,  Mr. 
Miller. — ^A.  James  P.  Miller;  Lafayette,  Colo. ;  banking  and  law  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Mr.  Miller,  have  you  been  a  resident  of  northern  Colorado  for 
some  years?— A.  I  was  born. in  northern  Colorado. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  Forty  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  banking  business  ? — ^A.  Since 
November,  1900. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  any  facts  coming  within 
your  own  knowledge  bearing  on  strike  conditions  or  the  outgrowth  of 
strike  conditions  in  the  district  from  which  you  come  ? — A.  You  mean 
as  to  general  conditions  i 

Q.  General  conditions  or  otherwise. — ^A.  I  will  state  to  the  commit- 
tee that  on  April  1,  1910,  I  was  conducting  the  business  that  I  was 
engaged  in,  in  a  satisfactory  and  prosperous  manner. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  banlang  business  ? — A.  Yes;  and  also  my  legal 
profession;  but  I  found  myself  sandwiched  between  two  giants  of 
mdustry  going  in  opposite  directions;  and  when  the  sandwich,  so  to 
speak,  was  broken  mto,  I  found  myself  on  one  side  of  the  Question. 
My  investments,  my  dej>ositor3,  and  my  supporters  were  woriringmen 
and,  of  course,  union  men,  because  that  is  a  union  district.  My  envi- 
ronments have  been  to  the  contrary.  My  family,  prior  to  my  advent 
in  business,  had  made  and  owned  what  they  did  own  in  this  world's 
goods  in  the  coal-mining  industry.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.'s 
largest  property  is  now  on  the  old  Miller  homestead — the  Simpson 
mine.  As  I  stated  before,  I  found  myself  on  one  side  of  the  question; 
but  as  time  went  on  I  was  complimented  to  the  effect  that  I  was  the 
backbone  of  the  strike.  I  had  carried  it  on.  The  strike  would  not 
have  existed  had  I  not  been  there,  and  as  a  result  of  these  accusations 
or  compliments,  as  the  case  may  be,  into  which  I  was  accused  of  con- 
trolling the  municipal  government,  the  county  government,  the  judges, 
the  sheriff's  office,  and,  I  think  in  one  instance,  I  was  accused  of  con- 
trolling the  governor's  office.  With  those  compliments  or  accusations, 
as  stated  before,  the  banking  industry  that  I  was  connected  with  suf- 
fered a  great  shock,  and  it  became  very  bitter,  and  which,  of  course,  the 
opponents  of  organized  labor  didn't  d.o  anything  to  help  me.  In  fact, 
tney  hindered  me,  did  everything  they  could  to  hurt  me,  and  it  became 
very  apparent,  this  last  fall  and  summer  of  1913,  when  an  enormous 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  treasurer  of  Boulder  County 
to  take  his  funds  from  the  Louisville  and  Lafayette  banks,  not\^ith- 
standing  that  he  had  depository  bonds  to  sufficiently  guard  his  depos- 
its. Technicalities  ana  one  point  after  another  was  raised  until  it 
became  a  very  burdensome  tning  for  the  county  treasurer.  He  has 
the  documentary  evidence,  the  newspaper  clippiiigs,  and  his  records  to 
show;  but  unfortunately  he  has  been  called  away  to  Bouhler  at  this 
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late  hour.  Mr.  Clark,  the  chairman  of  the  county  commissioners,  is 
very  familiar  with  it,  next  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  he  is  present 
ana,  in  a  way,  can  corroborate  what  I  am  saying.  Notwithstanding 
false  reports  that  have  gone  out  that  the  banks  were  insolvent,  that 
they  couldn't  stand,  and  that  they  were  weak,  the  county  treasurer's 
enormous  funds  have  been  there,  several  thousands  of  deposits  on  top 
of  that,  the  banks  are  still  running  and  still  in  the  ring,  and  I  believe 
they  are  going  to  stay  there.  I  don't  believe,  unless  I  am  asked  to  use 
names,  that  Iwould  make  any  further  statement  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Davis,  the  county  treasurer. 

Q.  Who  brought  pressure  on  you  along  the  lines  you  have  indi- 
cated ?— A.  The  county  treasurer  was  asked  to  remove  all  of  his  funds 
during  the  summer  of*  1913,  coming  first  through  the  would-be  aud- 
itor— there  is  no  authority  to  have  a  countj  auditor — and  two  of  the 
Boulder  banks  and  the  oonding  companies  of  the  city  of  Denver 
operating  in  this  city. 

Q.  Was  that  pressure  brought  by  coal  companies  operating  in 
northern  Colorado  % — A.  I  thinK  it  come  from  tne  banking  interests 
of  the  county  and  city  of  Denver — clearing-house  banks.^ 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  I  move  to  strike  out  what  Mr.  Miller  thinks. 

The  Witness.  I  could  say  positively  it  come  from  the  clearing- 
house banks. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  I  made  a  motion  to  strike. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  said  he  could  state  positively. 

The  Witness.  Clearing-house  banks. 

Q.  Did  anyone  talk  to  you  on  that  subject  personally  ? — A.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  county  treasurer  removing  nis  funds  ? 

Q.  Yes, — A.  No ;  but  they  did  in  reference  to  the  collection  of  our 
items — clearing-house  items.  The  unfortunate  part  of  this,  Mr.  Cos- 
tigan,  is  that  the  treasurer,  who  will  supply  the  names  I  might  pve, 
is  not  present. 

Q.  You  can  ^ve  the  names  and  we  may  find  a  wav  to  obtain  his 
corroboration,  if  you  know  and  if  you  are  speaking  from  your  own 
knowledge. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  If  he  is  going  to  testify  as  to  what  Davis  is  going  to 
testify  to,  we  will  object. 

Q.  I  understand,  Mr.  Miller,  you  stated  that  Mr.  Davis  would  cor- 
roborate what  you  wish  to  report  and  which  vou  can  not  rive  from 
your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  As  to  the  names  Mr.  Davis  would  give,  I 
can  not  speak  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  conversations  that  were  had  with  you  by  any 
persons  who  may  have  sought  to  have  funds  deposited  with  your  bank 
removed  from  that  institution  ? — A.  You  mean  other  than  tne  coxmty 
treasurer  ? 

Q.  Yes;  other  than  the  county  treasurer. — ^A.  Yes;  I  might  say  too 
numerous  to  mention.     It  is  general. 

O.  Give  some  conversation  that  has  significance. — ^A.  The  most 
violent  conversation  that  I  had  along  those  lines  was  with  an  officer 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver,  when  he  refused  to  collect  our 
items.  They  had  notified  the  business  firms  of  Denver  who  obtained 
our  items  that  we  would  be  taken  for  collection  only. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Do  I  understand  that  this  is  to  be  connected  up  with 
the  operators  some  way,  or  is  this  simply  a  bank  fight  ? 
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Mr.  CosTiOAN.  The  witness  must  speak  in  regard  to  that.  I  have 
asked  him  to  make  his  own  statement. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Counsel  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  understand  it  is  connected  with  the  operators. 

Q^s  it  connected  with  the  coal  operators  of  northern  Colorado  ? — 
A.  With  the  employees  of  those  towns  or  the  minor  ofl&cials. 

Q.  What  coal  companies — employees  of  the  coal  companies? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  what  connection  was  shown  with  the  coal  operators 
in  any  of  the  conversations  to  which  you  refer?— A.  The  most  violent 
or  damaging  claim  made  against  us  was  by  one  Harry  Noble,  the 
foreman  at  the  Simpson  mine,  I  beUeve,  or  the  general  mechanic  of 
the  company. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  I  object,  unless  it  is  shown  that  Mr.  Noble  was  act- 
ing for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. 

The  Witness.  I  said  he  was  one  of  your  minor  officials.  If  there 
is  no  connection  there,  argue  it. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  He  is  an  employee  there,  he  is  a  mechanic,  isn't  he  t 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  submit  the  witness  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
make  his  own  statement  of  threats  made  to  him,  and  if  tne  testimony 
is  not  of  a  sort  which  may  be  connected  up,  that  testimony  may  be 
stricken,  following  the  practice  which  the  committee  has  adopted. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  But  the  materiaUty  of  the  testimony  should  be 
shown. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Counsel  on  the  other  side  are  taking  the  proposi- 
tion at  issue  now  as  they  would  a  law  suit.  We  understand  tnat  this 
is  an  investigation,  and  if  the  witness  has  some  material  facts  bearing 
on  the  coal  controversy  which  he  desires  to  present  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee,  we  request  that  he  be  permitted  to  continue  with 
his  statement.  He  has  suggested  that  he  had  a  pertinent  conversa- 
tion with  employees  of  the  coal  company;  one  or  more  of  them  he 
feels  affected  his  business.  Our  understanding  is  that  this  conver- 
sation tends  to  show  a  combination  of  the  interests  in  question 
interfering  with  the  banking  business  with  which  the  witness  is 
connected. 

Chairman  Foster.  Who  is  the  owner  of  that  coal  mine  ? 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  He  is  speaking  of 
Mr.  Noble,  who  is  the  head  man. 

Chairman  Foster.  Who  is  the  head  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fuel  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  D.  W.  Brown. 

Chairman  Foster.  All  rijjht.  Go  ahead.    Mr.  Brown  is  here. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  But  he  is  not  responsible  for  what  some — ;— 

Chairman  Foster.  He  can  testify  whether  such  orders  were  given 
or  whether  he  knows  anything  about  them. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  It  is  for  the  other  fellow  to  show  that  they  were 
given  before  the  testimony  is  given. 

Chairman  Foster.  Well,  go  ahead  and  see.  I  wouldn't  want 
this  taken  without  the  presence  of  a  representative  at  least  of  the 
coal  company,  but  Mr.  Brown,  representing  that  company,  is  here^ 
and  I  think  could  tell  what  he  knows  of  the  transactions. 

The  Wftness.  I  am  afraid  you  didn't  understand  what  I  said.  I 
didn't  state  that  Mr.  Noble  and  I  had  a  conversation.    Mr.  Noble — 
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or  an  employee  as  long  as  I  was  able  to  employ  a  detective  agency  to 
find  out  where  this  stuff  was  coming  from,  and  from  that  particular 
detective  agency  is  where  I  got  this  information. 

Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  Better  put  on  the  detective. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  It  is  certamly  incompetent  what  a  detective  agency 
told  him.     We  could  bring  reams  of  tnat  kind  of  stuff  here. 

By  Chairman  Fosteb: 

Q.'  You  can  tell  what  you  know,  Mr.  Miller,  of  any  of  these  trans- 
actions that  you  know  anything  of,  of  your  own  knowledge;  if  you 
obtained  information,  how  you  acted  on  it. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Will  you  proceed,  Mr.  Miller? 

The  Witness.  I  was  trying  to  straighten  myself  out,  in  view  of  the 
program  that  was  outiined  here,  knowing  my  position  as  attorney 
and  the  relation  of  attorney  and  client,  and  I  don't  know  whether  I 
am  able  to  proceed  along  those  lines  or  not.  I  feel  a  hesitancy  in 
doing  it. 

Chairman  Fostee.  Well,  you  can  go  ahead,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing you  state  that  they  aon't  think  is  proper,  I  have  no  doubt  tiiat 
counsel  on  the  other  side  will  object,  and  then  we  can  decide. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  understand  the  witness  is  objecting  for  himself 
now.  They  are  asking  him  to  tell  things  that  involve  the  confidence 
of  a  cUent.    He  is 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  State  the  facts,  Mr.  Idlller.  Have  you  been  asked  to  state 
something  you  ought  not  to  divulge? — ^A.  That  is  the  reason  I  so 
hesitated  at  that  time. 

Q.  We  had  not  sought  to  ask  you  to  divulge  anything  which  vou 
thought  ought  not  to  be  stated.  We  understood  you  wishea  to 
make  a  statement  of  conditions  in  the  northern  field;  that  you  had 
given  that  matter  consideration  for  the  past  three  days.  WiU  you 
proceed  with  the  statement,  or  yourself  give  your  reasons  for  not 
caring  to  proceed  with  it  ? 

Mr.  SiOKMAN.  Confining  himself  to  what  he  knows  of  his  own 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Speaking  of  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowled^. 
I  may  ask  you  incidentally  if  you  Have  had  any  connection  with  Uie 
American  Fuel  Co.  ? 

A.  Yes;  unfortxmately  I  am  treasurer  of  that  company  now. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  prefer  to  speak  of  the  relations  of  that  com- 
pany with  me  union  at  this  time,  considering  meanwhile  what  your 
attitude  will  be  on  the  other  matters  which  you  wished  to  state  to 
the  committee. — ^A.  In  what  respect  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Did  your  company  ever  sign  up  with  the  union  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  did. 

Q.  When?— A.  The  spring  of  1911. 

Mr.  SiCKMAN.  Well 

The  Witness.  Spring  of  1912. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  out  of  business,  if  you  know — speaking  of  the 
American  Fuel  Co.  ? — ^A.  Well,  the  inabihty  to  meet  the  competition 
that  was  imposed  upon  the  American  Fuel  Co.  was  tiie  particular 
reason  for  going  out  of  business.  They  took  a  large  suj^ar-beet  con- 
tract, which  necessitated  them  purchasing  some  slack  £om  the  out- 
side— that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fifl  it,  and  our  competitors 
wouldn't  sell  us  slack,  or  we  couldn't  buy  any. 
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By  Chairman  Foster: 

Q.  Did  they  have  it  to  sell— this  slack? — A.  Oh,  yes.  The  slack 
burned  up.    The  slack  simplv  burned  up. 

Q.  And  didn't  they  sell  it? — A.  No,  it  burned  up — hauled  it  up  in 
the  yards  and  let  it  bum  up. 

Q.  Well,  they  refused  to  sell  it  and  let  it  bum  up  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is 
the  situation  mainly.     That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Q.  And  you  tried  to  buy  it  and  they  wouldn't  sell  to  you? — 
A.  Oh,  no;  couldn't  buy  it  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  further  statement  about  the  matters 
you  first  proceeded  to  discuss,  Mr.  Miller  ? — ^A.  Why,  I  wish  to  state 
this,  that  those  officials  of  the  company  that  I  inmiediately  come  in 
contact  with,  that  there  was  an  antagonism  against  our  banking 
interests,  expressly  displayed  at  all  times,  which  didn't  iniu'e  to  our 
good  in  any  way.  I  have  particular  reference  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams, 
the  general  superintendent  or  assistant  manager  of  the  Roclgr 
Mountain  Fuel  Co.  That  was  principally  on  account  of  personal 
feeline  against  myseK. 

Q.  Mr.  WiUiams  is  division  superintendent,  isn't  he,  instead  of 
general  ? — ^A.  Is  what  ? 

Q.  Division  superintendent? — ^A.  He  is  a  prominent  official  of 
the  company. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  care  to  say  on  the  subject  at  this  time? — 
A.  Well,  for  the  same  reason,  some  of  the  other  officials  feel  the  same 
way.  I  have  particular  reference  at  this  time  to  Mr.  Sickman. 
I  say  that  after  a  conversation  that  I  overheard  between  Mr.  Sickman 
and  Mr.  Stark,  of  our  bank,  at  one  time  at  Louisville  when  I  was  in 
the  book  vault. 

Q.  About  when  was  that? — ^A.  That  was  some  time  in  1912 — 
I  think  the  latter  part  of  the  summer — in  which  Mr.  Sickman  told 
Mr.  Stark  in  words  something  to  this  effect,  that  the  bank  property 
would  be  a  good  bank  if  it  wasn't  for  the  man  that  was  connected 
with  it — general  conversation  between  Mr.  Stark  and  Mr.  Sickman 
over  the  railing. 

Q.  Referring  to  whom — the  gentleman  connected  with  it? — 
A.  Myself.  My  name  was  mentioned.  I  will  state  this  much, 
I  wasn't  supposed  to  be  in  the  building  at  the  time.  No  one  but 
Mr.  Stark  mew  about  it  and  we  were  the  only  two  in  the  building. 

Q.  Were  the  relations  between  the  American  Fuel  Co.  and  the 
imion  men — ^union  labor — satisfactory? — ^A.  Yes,  they  were  satis- 
factory. There  was  no  trouble  along  those  lines  at  all.  Personally, 
I  knew  nothing  about  operating  a  coal  mine,  and  I  know  less  now. 

Mr.  Costigan.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Sickman.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

WnxiAM  Diamond,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan  : 

What  is  your  name  ? — ^A.  William  Diamond. 

Your  place  of  residence  ? — A.  Trinidad. 

Your  Dusiness  ? — ^A.  Organizer  for  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
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Q.  Mr.  Diamond,  have  you  had  any  connection  recently  with  a 
lease  or  contract  dealing  with  coal  lands  in  the  southern  part  of 
Colorado  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  lease  on  a  small  country  mine  in 
the  vicinity  of  Segimdo. 

Q.  Have  you  the  lease  with  you,  or  a  copy  of  it? — A.  I  have  the 
orimnal;  two  copies  made  of  it. 

Q.  Between  what  parties  is  the  lease  in  question? — A.  Between 
Jose  Ignacio  Trujillo  and  John  R.  I^awson. 

Q.  Mr.  Lawson  is  a  member  of  the  international  board  who  has 
appeared  before  the  committee,  is  he? — ^A.  Yes;  also 

^.  Or  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers? — ^A. 
He  IS,  and  also  a  member  of  the  poUcy  committee  conducting  the  strike 
for  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  strikers. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  relation  to  the  leased  premises  ? — ^A.  Wh«i 
I  went  down  into  the  Trinidad  district  the  policy  committee  had 
already  made  arrangements  to  lease  ^ound,  knowmg  full  well  from 
past  experience  that  the  coal  compames  would  evict  the  miners  just 
as  soon  as  the  strike  was  inaugurated;  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  such 
an  emergency,  if  it  took  place,  leases  were  secured  of  property  in  close 
proximity  to  some  of  the  mines,  in  order  not  to  handicap  the  people 
that  were  forced  to  leave  the  company  property  by  having  to  move 
a  great  distance.  At  the  same  time  we  foimd  that  in  the  event — 
in  regard  to  the  Segimdo  end  of  the  situation,  we  had  to  supply  them 
with  coal,  it  would  cost  too  much  to  haul  it  up  to  Segimdo  from 
Trinidad.  The  Colorado  &  Wyoming  Railroad  is  owum  and  con- 
trolled bv  the  C.  F.  &  I.,  and  not  wishing  to  be  under  obligations  to 
that  coal  company,  I  advised  Mr.  Lawson  of  the  situation — ^who  is 
a  member  of  the  policy  committee,  and  also  representing  the  int^- 
national  organization  m  here — the  man  that  I  was  assigned  to  work 
under  while  in  the  State,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hayes.  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  necessity  of  getting  coal  for  the  people  at  Segundo. 
Acting  under  the  advice  that  I  lavelSm,  Mr.  Lawson  secured!  lease 
of  a  mine  off  of  Mr.  Trujillo,  olwhich  this  is  a  true  copy;  in  fact,  it 
bears  the  signatures  of  both  parties. 

(Thereupon  said  lease  was  marked  for  identification  "Miners' 
Exhibit  No.  129.") 

Q.  Did  you  operate  the  property  at  any  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
received  information  from  the  local  president  up  there,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Harris,  that  it  was  impossible  to  produce  coal  from  the  mine 
without  having  powder  to  do  it.  I,  along  in  October,  early  part  of 
October 

Q.  Of  what  year? — A.  1913 — bought  two  boxes  of  permi^ble 
explosive;  had  it  sent  up  to  Segundo,  and  placed  it  in  the  nands  of — 
had  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harris.  Some  of  that  explosive  is 
still  in  Segundo  yet.  The  mine,  as  it  happened  to  be,  was  not  a  very 
good  proposition,  and  they  didn't  use  very  much  of  the  explosive, 
and  it  required  some  effort  on  our  part  to  get  hold  of  some  more 
property  up  there,  and  we  made  arrangements  with  a  second  party 
right  above  Segundo  to  get  hold  of  a  small  mine.  Thejr  are  now 
furnishing  coal  irom  that  mine.  Tliat  explains  the  dynamite  propo- 
sition that  was  offered  as  testimony  on  tne  part  of  tne  witness  pre- 
sented by  Judge  Northcutt  sometime  ago. 

Mr.  NoRTncuTT.  Just  a  moment.  We  suggest  that  it  is  for  the 
committee  to  say  what  it  explains.  The  witness  should  state  the 
facts. 
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Mr.  Evans.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  shipment  of  dynamite  or  permissible  powder 
for  the  pmposes  you  have  indicated  ? 

Mr.  NoETHCUTT.  He  has  said  he  did. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  explosives  ? — ^A.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two  of  them. 

Q.  For  what  is  dynamite  used  ? — A.  Dynamite  -  there  are  several 
different  kinds  of  dynamite.  It  is  graded  on  a  percentage,  according 
to  the  percentage  of  nitroglycerme  contained  in  the  dynamite. 
Dynamite  is  used  as  a  rule  in  open  workings  where  there  is  no  gas, 
and  where  the  coal  shoots  extra  hard  and  black  powder  is  not  effective. 
Permissible  explosive  is  graded  the  same  as  black  powder,  only  it  is 
permissible  explosive,  and  can  be  used  if  there  is  any  gas  in  mines, 
according  to  law. 

Q.  Dynamite  is  also  used  for  rock  work,  more  particularly,  is  it 
not? — A.  Yesj  dynamite  is  more  ajJt  to  cause  explosions;  it  is  a 
very  much  quicker  explosive  than  permissible  explosives. 

Q.  And  the  shipment  you  refer  to  was  of  permissible  powder  ?  —A. 
It  was  not  dynamite;  it  was  permissible  explosives. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  would  hke  to  offer  Exnibit  No.  129  in  evidence. 

(Thereupon  the  witness  produced  a  bill  covering  the  purchase  of 
the  powder  in  question,  which  bill  was  marked  for  identification 
* 'Miners'  Exhibit  No.  130.") 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  offer  that  in  evidence  [Exhibit  No.  130]. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  Isn't  about  the  only  distinguishing  feature  between  permissible 
powder  and  dynamite  that  you  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  permissible 
powder  does  not  emit  a  flame?  -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  it  could  be  used  in  gaseous  mines  where  the  dyna- 
mite could  not,  but  it  has  explosive  power  just  the  same,  hasn't  it? — 
A.  Well,  it  is  just  according  to  the  grade. 

Q.  But  it  has  explosive  power,  or  it  wouldn't  be  fit  for  anything, 
would  it  ?  —A.  There  is  some  coal  that  a  quick  powder  is  not  as  ef- 
fective in  producing  good  coal  as  a  slow  powder.  Permissible  ex- 
plosive therefore  as  a  rule  is  not  as  quick  as  dynamite. 

Q.  Then  permissible  powder  will  do  damage  just  as  hard,  won't 
it,  if  you  put  it  in  a  place  to  do  that?~A.  I  am  not  in  position  to 
judge.     I  never  put  it  where  it  would  do  any  damage. 

Q.  Never  tried  it?  -A.  Never  tried  it. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  mined  coal?    A.  Five  years  ago. 

Q.  Used  permissible  powder,  then,  didn't  you? -A.  No;  it  was 
black  powder. 

Q.  Where  did  you  mine  ? — A.  Michigan,  the  last  work  I  did  in  the 
mines. 

Q.  Never  have  mined  any  in  Colorado  ?  —A.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Permissible  powder  is  much  stronger  than  black  powder,  is  it 
not  ?  —A.  There  is  some  that  has  been  demonstrated  it  is  not  as  strong 
as  black  powder;  some  that  is  stronger. 

2.  Now,  where  did  you  mine  in  Michigan? — A.  Well,  I  mined 
for  about  1 0  years  in  Michigan. 

SI  was  asking  you  where  ? — ^A.  Saginaw,  with  the  Consolidated 
Co. 
Q.  Coal  was  what  you  mined,  was  it  ? — ^A.  Coal. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  lived  in  Colorado  ? — ^A.  About 
seven  months. 

O.  Where  did  you  come  from  to  Colorado? — A.  Came  from 
Michigan. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  lived  in  Michigan  previous  to 
coming  to  Colorado? — A.  I  lived  in  Michigan  since  January,  1899. 

Q.  Stayed  there  all  the  time  ? — A.  That  is  where  my  home  was. 

Q.  I  wasn't  asking  you  where  your  home  was.  I  have  got  away 
from  that.  Did  you  stay  there  all  that  time? — ^A.  Will  you  please 
explain — did  I  stay  in  Michigan  aU  the  time  ? 

Q.  Yos;  that  is  what  I  said. — ^A.  I  stayed  in  Michigan  practicaDy 
all  the  time  up  until  the  time  I  was  elected  international  board  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  That  was  April  1,  1910. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go  ? — ^A.  I  stayed  in  my  own  State  after  I 
was  elected,  assisting  to  make  a  contract  with  the  operators  of  that 
State,  for  two  months.  Then  I  left  to  take  up  work  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  international  president  and  went  wherever  he  sent  me. 

Q.  Where  did  he  send  you? — ^A.  WelL  I  was  sent  to  practically 
every  coal  mining  district  m  the  United  States. 

Q.  Where  first  ? — ^A.  I  couldn't  state  positively  where  I  went  first. 
It  has  been  four  years. 

Q.  You  finally  foimd  your  way  around  to  West  Virginia,  didn't 
you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  there  ? — ^A.  I  think  I  went  to  West  Virginia 
the  first  time  about  tnree  years  ago. 

Q.  About  1911?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  how  long  did  you  stay? — A.  The  first  time  I  went  to 
West  Virginia  I  stayed  about  six  days,  until  I  was  chased  out  by  the 
Baldwin-Felte. 

Q.  Indeed.  How  long  did  you  stay  away? — ^A.  I  stayed  away 
about  five  months  and  went  back  to  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Q.  Then,  how  long  did  you  stay? — A.  I  stayed  three  days  the 
second  time. 

Q.  Yes;  did  you  go  there  in  1912? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  nelp  organize  the  strike  there?— A.  No;  I  didn't  hdp 
organize 

Q.  Help  to  conduct  it  ? — A.  Ihelped  to  conduct  the  strike;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Charleston.  Were  you  in  Charleston  at  the  time 
they  bought  up — the  strikers  bought  up  all  the  ^ns  in  Charles- 
ton?— A.  I  was  there  when  there  was  a  lot  of  guns  oought.  I  donH 
know  who  bought  them. 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  a  speech  made  by  Mother  Jones  on  the  16th  day 
of  September  last,  I  believe,  made  in  Trinidad? — A.  Yes;  I  believe! 
did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  her  state  that  she  advised  the  strikers  to  buy  up 
all  the  guns? — A.  Well,  I  can't  just  remember. 

Q.  And  that  they  did  so  openly  and  above  boa^^d  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  ou  mean  that  she  advised  that  they  do  so,  or  that 
they  did  so  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  I  am  asking  if  they  did  so;  if  she  advised  them 
to  do  so. 

A.  I  don't  remember  her  making  any  such  statement. 

Q.  If  she  did  so,  it  was  correct,  was  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  CosTiOAN.  We  object  to  that.  What  is  correct?  I  donH 
know  if  the  question  is  intelligible. 

A.  I  couldn't  substantiate  it,  because  I  never  heard  her  tell  them 
in  West  Virginia  to  buy  them. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  ? — A.  Were  not  where  ?  • 

Q.  You  were  not  there  in  Charleston  at  the  time  of  which  she 
spoKe? — A.  I  don^t  know  the  exact  time.  I  know  I  never  heard  her 
making  such  a  statement  in  Charleston. 

Q.  You  never  heard  her  make  such  a  statement  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  her  make  such  a  speech  in  Trinidad  ? — A.  I 
don't  remember  of  her  making  such  a  statement  in  her  speech  at 
Trinidad. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  her  speech  in  the  Castle  Hall  ? — A.  That  was  when  t 

Q.  The  16th,  I  think A.  Sixteenth  of  September? 

Q.  Sixteenth  of  September,  1913? — A.  I  heard  her  make  a  speech 
there;  ves. 

Q.  You  stayed  in  West  Virginia  until  the  strike  was  concluded, 
did  you  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Leave  there  before  it  was  over? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  Colorado  before  the  strike  was  ended  there  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  over  when  yoq  came  here? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  What  did  you  come  to  Colorado  for  ?-  A.  Came  here  to  work, 
under  instructions  of  Frank  J.  Hayes. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  preparations  for  the 
strike  ? — A.  If  it  was  I  never  received  any  instructions  to  that  eflFect. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  that  instruction?  By  the  way,  have  you  any 
other  name  than  Diamond  ? — A.  Well,  I  guess  I  have  got  some  pretty 
bad  names  around  Trinidad.     That  is  all  the  name  I  go  under. 

Q.  All  the  name  you  acknowledge?— A.  That  is  all  the  name  I 
go  under. 

Q.  Did  you  go  under  the  name  of  Pettitt  ? — A.  What  ? 

Q.  Pettitt?— A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't.     Never  heard 

Q.  Ever  register  under  that  name? — A.  Never  did. 

Q.  Never  sent  any  telegrams  under  that  name  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  speech  in  Segundo  the  Sunday  before  the 
strike  was  called  ? — A.  I  tnink  I  did. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  those  remarks  did  you  advise  the  strikers 
to  arm  themselves  ? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  in  Colorado — I  mean  other 
than  vour  position  in  your  organization? — A.  The  onlv  position  that 
I  hold  is  international  organizer  for  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Q.  I  mean,  do  you  hold  any  office  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Colorado ?—x\.  Do  I  hold  any  office?    I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  held  such  office  ? — A.  In  the  State  of  Colorado  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Are  you  a  deputy  game  warden  ? — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  such? — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Never  carried  a  commission  ? — A.  Never  have. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  operate  your  mine  up  near  Segimdo? — 
A.  Well,  I  don  t  know  exactly. 

Q.  I  mean  this  first  one;  the  one  which  you  leased  from  Trujillo  I — 
A.  The  last  bill  I  paid  for  labor  on  that  mine  was  about  three 
weeks  ago. 
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Q.  You  Operated  up  to  that  time?— A.  We  operated  up  to  that 
time,  and  I  told  them  to  close  it  up. 

Q.  Where  is  the  mine  that  you  are  now  operating? — A.  I  don't 
just  know  where  it  is  located. 

Q.  From*  whom  did  you  lease  it? — A.  Mr.  Snyder  and  Mr.  Lewis; 
I  assigned  them  to  go  up  there  to  make  arrangements  to  lease  the 
property.  I  don't  know  just  exactly  where  it  is  located.  I  can't 
remember  the  party  they  leased  it  from,  but  I  know  we  are  operating 
a  small  mine  tney  nave  there,  because  they  are  supplying  coal  to  the 
strikers  in  Segundo.  _  PH  J'    S 

Q.  How  much  dynamite,  or  permissible  powder — if  that  is  the  more 
proper    expression^— did    these    two    boxes   represent;     how    many 

founds? — ^A.  I  don't  exactly  know.  The  bill  is  offered  in  evidence, 
don't  know  where  it  is  iust  now. 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  The  bill  is  here.  We  will  show  it  to  you  in  & 
moment. 

A.  There  was  two  boxes  of  it. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  in  a  coal  mine  would  those  two  boxes  of 
powder  probably  make  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  depends  on  the  coal,  the  thick- 
ness of  it,  and  the  conditions  in  the  mine,  and  the  other  irregularities 
in  the  vein. 

Q.  Yes.  Well,  now,  you  know  the  conditions  of  that  mine  of 
yours,  don't  you  ? — ^A.  I  have  never  been  in  the  mine  myself. 

Q.  Were  you  operating  it? — ^A.  I  wasn't  operating  it;  no. 

Q.  Who  WAS  ? — ^A.  The  mine  was  leased,  the  timbers  were  supplied, 
and  the  miners  dug  their  own  coal  out  of  the  mine. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  some  person  in  chaise? — ^A.  We  had;  I  imder- 
Btand  that  Mr.  Snyder  placed  a  man  up  there  to  look  after  it  to  see 
that  they 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  this  mine ^A.  I  have  reference  to  the 

same  mine.  Placed  a  man  in  charge  to  see  that  they  complied  with 
the  laws  in  regard  to  the  timbering  of  the  mine  and  keeping  it  in  con- 
dition. 'That  man  got  $4.50  a  week  extra  over  his  relief  for  doing 
that  particular  work. 

CJ.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  conditions? — ^A.  Not  a 
thing. 

S.  So  you  could  not  tell  how  long  that  powder  would  last  ? — ^A.  I 
d  not  tell. 

Q.  Mr.  Diamond,  did  you  kno^  Joseph  Mullins  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Joseph 
MuUins? 

Q.  Mullins — ^M-u-1-l-i-n-s. — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know  anybody  by  that 
name. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  your  organizers? — ^A.  No;  there  is  none  by  Hiat 
name  in  the  Trinidad  district  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Anybody  in  the  State  that  you  know  of  ?-;-A.  No;  I  don't  know 
of  anybody  in  the  State  organizmg  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  by 
that  name. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Charles  Scott  ? — ^A.  Charles  Scott  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  The  vice  president  of  the  dis- 
trict— ^his  name  was  Scott;  I  don't  know  his  first  name;  probably  he 
is  the  one. 

Q.  The  vice  president  of  district  15  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  District  15  includes  a  number  of  States,  does  it  not? — ^A.  It 
includes  the  State  of  Colorado  alone. 
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Q.  Does  it  not  include  Utah? — A.  I  couldn't  say  whether  it 
includes  Utah  or  not. 

Q.  And  New  Mexico  ? — A.  It  may  include  them  for  the  time  being, 
because  they  are  not  organized;  and  I  presume  when  they  are  organ- 
ized they  will  have  districts  of  their  own. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Germer?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  a  resident  of  Illinois  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  McGary  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  from? — A.  Iowa. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  where  he  is  now? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  Mr.  John  W.  Brown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he  from  ? — A.  Mr.  Brown,  at  the  present  time,  is  liv- 
ing in  Denver. 

(J.  Do  you  know  what  his  native — where  his  residence  is  ? — A.  His 
residence,  at  the  present  time,  is  Denver. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from  to  Denver  ? — A.  I  think  he  came  from 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

Q.  Mr.  HaiOTove  ? — A.  Mr.  Hargrove  came  from  Indiana. 

Q.  Mr.  Batfey  ?^A.  Mr.  Batley  came  from  Missouri. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Sam  Carter?— A.  Sam  Carter — he  worked  under  the 
directions  of  the  Oklahoma  district;  I  think  he  is  from  Oklahoma. 
From  Oklahoma  ? — A.  I  think  so. 
Where  did  he  go  from  here? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q-  ^^:  Hayes  is  from  Indiana,  too,  is  he  not? — ^A.  Yes;  his  home 
is  in  Indianapolis. 

Q.  Do  you  know  H.  C.  Pettitt? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  him  ? — A.  Never  heard  of  him. 

Q.  Where  is  Mary  Harris,  or  Mary  Jone« ^A.  Where  is  she  ? 

Q.  Ordinarily  called  Mother  Jones.  What  is  her  native  state — I 
will  not  say  her  native  State — the  State  of  her  domicile  ?  Did  she 
live  in  Colorado  before  this  year? — A.  I  understand  she  did. 

Q.  She  was  with  you  in  West  Virginia,  too  ? — A.  She  was  in  West 
Virginia:  yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  take  up  the  matter  of  the  negotiations  of 
this  lease,  a  copy  of  which  you  have  introduced  in  evidence  here  ? — 
A.  At  the  beginning  of  the  strike. 

(J.  That  would  be  the  24th  of  September  ?^A.  The  21st— 23d,  I 
think  it  was,  or  22d;  it  was  the  first  week. 

Q.  The  first  week  of  the  strike.  It  was  probably,  then,  about  the 
day  of  its  date.  It  is  dated  the  27th. — A.  Yes.  I  know  Mr.  Lawson 
took  it  up  immediately  after  I  called  his  attention  to  it. 

O.  How  many  tons  per  day  did  you  take  out  of  that  mine  ? — A. 
Well,  I  couldn't  say  exactly.  I  know  it  has  never  cost  us  very  much 
for  coal  in  Segundo. 

<^.  When  you  took  that  dynamite  up  that  night,  to  whom  did  you 
deliver  it?— A.  I  didn't  take  no  dynamite  up  that  night. 

Q.  Call  it  permissible  powder,  then?— A.  I  didn't  take  any  powder 
up  there. 

Q.  I  thought  you  did. — A.  I  didn't  admit  that  I  did.  I  said  I 
sent  it  up  there. 

Q.  You  sent  it — this  powder  you  sent  up  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

S.  By  whom  did  you  send  it  ? — A.  Mr.  McGary  was  the  one  that 
vised  to  take  it  up  there. 
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Q.  Anyone  else  ? — A.  He  was  the  one  I  advised  to  take  it  up.  I 
don't  know;  he  may  have  taken  some  of  the  rest  of  the  field  woreera. 

Q.  Were  you  with  him  at  the  store  when  he  got  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  along,  then,  besides  you  and  him  t— A.  There  was 
Jolm  Barlich — that  is  the  auto  driver. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now? — A.  He  is  in  Trinidad;  been  there  all  the 
time. 

O.  Who  else?— A.  Mr.  Manuel  Snyder,  I  think,  was  the  other  one. 
O.  Manuel  ? — A.  Manuel.  I  think  uiat  is  all  I  can  remember  of  at 
the  time.  However,  my  directions  were  to  Mr.  McGary  to  take  the 
powder  up  and  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Harris. 

Q.  Give  it  to  Mr.  Harris  ? — A.  President  of  the  Segundo  local. 

Q.  He  was  the  party  whom  you  intrusted  with  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  Is  this  man  Snvder  the  same  Snyder  who  afterwards  occupied 
some  position  in  authority  out  at  Ludlow  tent  colony  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  Snyder  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  a  brother  of  his,  but  he 
had  no  authority  at  Ludlow,  but  he  was  out  there  quite  a  bit;  fat 
never  had  any  authority  to  direct  the  strikers  in  Ludlow. 

Q.  Did  not  ?— A.  Did  not. 

Q.  Did  not  have  any  position  as  marshal  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Who  was  the  marshal  there? — ^A.  Mr.  Lawson  was  out  there 
nearly  all  of  his  time,  and  I  guess  he  took  that  job  to  himself. 

O.  He  really  was  in  control  out  there,  was  he? — ^A.  It  was  our 
understanding  that  he  had  supervision  over  the  Ludlow  tent  colonj. 

Q.  It  was  under  his  direction.  Were  you  out  there  very  much  i-- 
A.  I  was  out  there  several  times. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  25th  of  October? — A.  I  don't  think  I 
was,  because  that  is  pay  day,  and  I  issued  checks  at  that  time,  and  I 
was  at  Trinidad. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  26th  of  October? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Twenty-seventh  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  battle  there  on  the  car? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  28th  ? — A.  No ;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Where  were  you,  Mr.  Diamond,  at  the  time  the  battle  wai 
going  on  ? — A.  I  was  at  Ludlow. 

Q.  Up  at  the  tent  colony? — A.  Part  of  the  time,  and  part  of  Ihe 
time  down  where  the  shooting  was. 

Q.  Were  you  down  at  the  overhead  bridge? — ^A.  No;  I  was  not 
at  the  overhead  bridge. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  up  on  the  railroad,  about  two  or 
three  himdred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  bridge  coming  from  Ludlow. 

Q.  To  the  left  of  the  bridge,  out  on  the  Barnes  side? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  gjiins  ? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  participating  in  no  way  at  all  ? — ^A.  In  what  respect! 

Q.  By  giving  directions  or  in  any  other  way  at  all — ^you  know 
what  ** participate''  means,  don't  you?— A.  I  understand,  it  means 
a  lot  of  things.     I  didn't  give  orders  or  directions. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  in  any  way  participate  ? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

O.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — ^A.  Nothing  to  do  with  it — 
with  the  battle. 

O.  What  were  you  doing  down  there  ? — A.  Well,  in  the  first  place 
we  had  some  experience  at  Forbes 
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Q.  Mr.  Diamond,  I  am  asking  you  what  you  were  doing  down 
tiiere  ? — ^A.  I  will  explain  it  if  you  will  permit  me. 

Q.  Answer  the  question. — ^A.  I  will  state  the  reason  why  I  went 
down  there. 

Mr.  Evans.  Answer  the  question  and  give  your  reason  too,  if  you 
want  to. 

A.  I  was  not  going  to  permit  them  to  do  the  same  at  Ludlow  as 
they  had  done  at  Forbes. 

Q.  Permit  whom? — ^A.  The  Baldwin-Felts  detectives  and  the 
deputy  sheriffs. 

Q.  X  ou  were  to  take  charge  of  the  fellows  coming  up  ? — ^A.  If  it 
reouired  anyone  to  take  charge  I  was  there. 

O.  Of  whAt  were  you  goin^  to  take  charge  ? — ^A.  Of  the  situation, 
so  far  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  were  concerned. 

Q.  Were  you  going  to  direct  these  strikers? — ^A.  Exactly. 

Q.  They  recognize  you  as  one  from  whom  they  receive  orders,  do 
thev  ? — ^A.  As  a  rule  they  do. 

Q.  They  know  your  official  position  ? — ^A.  I  assume  they  did. 

Q.  And  they  would  have  obeyed  any  directions  you  would  have 
given  them  ? 

Mr.  CosTiOAN.  I  suggest  that  that  calls  for  a  conclusion. 

A.  So  far  as  the  Umted  Mine  Workers  of  America  were  concerned. 

S.  Well,  they  knew  that  you  could  command  them?— -A.  No;  I 
d  not  command  them. 

Q.  Well,  they  would  listen  to  your  judgment — ^you  could  direct 
tiiem?— A.  No;  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  could  take  charge  of  them? — ^A.  So  far  as  the  United 
Mine  Workers  were  concerned — I  could  not  make  them  go  back  into 
their  tents  and  let  those  fellows  shoot  them  up,  and  I  could  not  tell 
them  to  ^o  back  into  the  hills,  which  I  didn't,  neither  one. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  had  told  them  to  advance  they  would  have  done 
so  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  they  would  or  not. 

6.  You  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  whatever  instruction 
mi^t  be  necessary  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
which  might  arise;  is  that  correct,  Mr.  Diamond? — ^A.  I  have 
answered  your  Question. 

Mr.  Evans,  i  ou  asked  him  what  he  was  there  for,  and  he  said 
what  he  was  there  for. 

The  Witness.  I  said  I  was  there  in  charge  of  any  interests  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  orders  at  all  ? — A.  I  gave  no  orders. 

Q.  It  didn't  become  necessary? — A.  No;  it  did  not — they  had 
experience  there  at  Forbes. 

Q.  Were  you  down  at  Forbes  ? — A.  I  was  not. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Referring  to  permissible  powder,  Mr.  Diamond,  has  it  or  has  it 
not  the  same  crushmg  force  as  dynamite  ?— A.  I  believe  it  has.  It  is 
just  according  to  the  grade. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  flameless  and  more  of  the  nature  of 
black  powder,  isn't  it  ? — A.  As  a  rule — I  have  saw  it  tested  as  com- 

Sared  with  dynamite  and  black  powder,  and  it  works  more  like 
ynamite. 

Q.  That  is  the  customary  powder  used  in  the  coal  mines? — A. 
Exactly. 


of  th< 
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By  Mr.  Noethcutt: 

O.  Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  person  who  was  there  on  the 
27tn,  where  you  were — when  you  were  down  on  the  railroad  ? — A. 
"Will  I  give  you  the  names  ? 

>    Do  you  know  anybody  else  there? — ^A.  Yes;  I  saw  Mr,  Welsh 
ne  Chronicle-News — he  was  at  the  station. 

Q.  I  am  not  so  particular  about  that — do  you  know  the  names  of 
anv  strikers  who  were  there? — A.  No;  I  have  no  desire  to  make 
pubUc  the  names  of  any  of  those  strikers. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  know  the  names  ? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I 
do.     I  don't  know  the  name  of  a  single  Greek  or  Itafian  at  Ludlow. 

Q.  Was  there  any  body  but  Greeks  and  Italians  there  ?— A.  I  am 
just  showing  you  wnat  a  very  few  people  there  are  at  Ludlow  that  I 
know  by  name. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Americans  down  there  that  day  among  the 
striKers  ? — A.  I  saw  some  that  I  presume  were  Americans. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  them? — A.  I  knew  several;  yes. 

Q.  What  were  their  names? — A.  I  have  no  desire  to  give  their 
names.  But  if  I  do  I  desire  to  preface  my  reply  by  makii^  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  indictments  hanging  over  some  of  these  men. 

Q.  Do  you  fear  for  any  of  those  men  ? — A.  I  am  relusing  to  answer 
this  question,  not  because 

Q.  1  want  to  be  fair  with  you.  If  you  fear  prosecution  for  some  of 
these  men,  I  don't  care  to  push  it. — A.  If  the  committee  has  the 
information  that  Robert  UhBch  is  under  indictment  as  an  accessory 
before  the  fact  because  he  took  arms  or  rather  is  alleged  to  have  taken 
arms  out  there  the  day  before,  and  that  he  has  been  charged  as  an 
accessory  before  the  fact — this  question  has  been  asked  several  times, 
and  this  ioformation  probabl^y  never  got  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  For  your  ioformation,  Mr.  UhHch  is  not  indicted 
as  accessory  before  the  fact.  He  is  not  indicted  for  anything  that 
took  place  that  afternoon  at  all. 

The  Witness.  WeU,  it  was  the  next  day  after. 

Q.  He  is  chained  with  the  murder  of  Angus  Alexander. — ^A.  I 
thought  Jim  the  Greek  is  charged  with  that. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  If  the  witness  fears  to  disclose  the  names  ot 
persons  there,  I  am  not  going  to  press  it. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  committee  thinks  that  that  will  not  be 
enforced.     It  has  not  been  heretofore. 

Mr  NoRTHCUTT.  I  have  said  that  if  he  fears  to  disclose  the  names 

I  will  not  press  it. 

The  WrrNEss.  I  have  no  fear  at  all.  I  know  what  would  happen 
in  Las  Animas  County,  however. 

Chairman  Foster.  There  was  a  young  man  testified  before  this 
committee  in  Trinidad  about  some  of  the  mine  workers'  officers  pur- 
chasing from  a  hardware  store  some  dynamite.  Do  I  understand 
from  your  testimony  that  that  was  the  things  referred  to  by  the 
young  man  that  you  bought  that  day  ? 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes;  that  is  the  understanding.     It  was  on  October 

II  that  he  testified,  and  this  bill  was  contracted  on  October  11. 

Q.  Did  this  young  man  mention  you  as  one  of  the  purchasers? — 
A.  He  mentioned  that  I  went  out  in  the  automobile  with  the  goods, 
which  I  did  not. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  indicated — ^he  connected  you  with  the  purchase  1 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  how  much  permissible  powder  was  covered  by  that 
bill  in  pounds;  would  it  be  about  100  pounds  ? — A.  No;  I  think  about 
200  pounds,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  remember  looking  in  the  boxes, 
and  I  should  judge  there  would  be  100  pounds  in  each  box — ^from 
fifty  to  a  hundrea  pounds  in  each  box. 
t 

William  Koch,  a  witness  produced  before  the  committee,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  and  business? — A.  I  am  secretary  of  the 
United  Brewery  Workers  of  Denver. 

Q.  Where  do  you  five? — A.  Denver,  Colo. 

Q.  What  connection  have  you  with  the  international — can  you  give 
me  the  name  of  your  association  ?— A.  I  am  secretary  of  aji  of  the 
interests  here  in  Denver. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  association? — A.  United  Brewery 
Workers. 

Q.  In  your  official  connection  with  the  organization  have  you 
received  any  information  bearing  on  the  attempt  to  influence  the 
brewery  workers  for  or  against  imion  labor  as  coming  from  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? — ^A.  From  the  headquarters;  and  I  understand 
it  was  furnished  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Q.  Please  state  the  source  of  your  information. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

The  Witness.  I  do. 
.  A.  I  attended  the  Trinidad  convention  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  representing  the  Denver  Trade  and  Labor  Assembly,  on  August 
18.  On  August  22  or  23  the  convention  adjourned,  and  I  was  requested 
by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Trinidad  Trades  Assembly  and  Brewery 
Workers  in  Trinidad  and  the  officers  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
to  organize  the  brewery  workers  in  Trinidad.  I  did  this,  and  when  I 
talked  with  Mr.  Pellz  in  the  first  place,  trying  to  get  him  to  sign  a 
contract  with  our  people,  the  same  as  they  done  in  the  other  coim- 
ties — 97  per  cent  of  our  people  employed  are  organized  and  have 
signed  contracts — he  said  he  was  not  living  in  Bomder  County  now, 
and  southern  Colorado  was  different,  and  he  had  a  contract  in  Boulder 
County  and  employed  union  labor.  I  told  him  I  didn't  see  why  it 
would  make  any  difference  in  southern  Colorado. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  I  object  to  any  conversation  between  Pellz  and 
him.  I  object  to  any  conversation  between  Pellz  and  this  man, 
because  we  are  not  responsible  for  what  Pellz  said. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  know  of  any  influence  exerted  by  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  upon  your  employer,  of  your  own  knowledge?  If  you 
do,  tell  us  about  it.    Anything  coming  from  Pellz  to  your  employer. 

A.  He  told  me  he  could  not  organize  with  our  orgamzation  because 
the  fuel  company  told  him  to  fire  every  man  that  joined  the  organiza- 
tion; he  would  have  to  do  so. 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  I  move  to  strike  that  out. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  testimony  will  be  stricken  out. 

Q.  Have  you  a  letter  on  this  subject  ? — ^A.  I  have  two  letters. 

Q.  From  whom  were  they  received  ? — A.  The  international  officers 
at  Cincinnati. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  them  ? — A.  I  will. 

(Witness  hands  letters  to  counsel.) 
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By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  Where  is  that  pa^e  of  that  letter? — ^A.  I  filed  the  letters  away, 
and  I  might  have  mislaid  it  somewhere,  but  it  come  exactly  from  the 
same  people.  Tliere  is  the  first  letter  that  is  signed.  There  was 
only  a  few  lines  on  another  page.     I  can  look  it  up  and  produce  it. 

Mr.  Costigan.  In  order  to  put  the  matter  before  the  committee 
we  will  offer  the  signed  letter  in  evidence. 

(Witness  excused.) 

John  McLennan  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  State  your  name  and  residence. — A.  John  McLennan,  district 
president  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  president  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position,  Mr.  McLennon — 
president  of  the  State  Federation  ?  ~  A.  Since  1909. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  miners'  organization  f — 
A.  Since  April  1 ,  1913. 

Q.  Will  you  briefly  give  the  committee  any  information  you  may 
have  bearing  on  the  causes  of  the  present  strike  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Just  a  moment.  Ought  we  to  open  up  that  thing 
now? 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  ask  that  Mr.  McLennon's  statement  be  uncon- 
'  fined.  This  testimony  will  be  in  the  way  of  corroboration  and  re- 
buttal. I  will  ask  the  witness  to  be  brief. — A.  I  will  be  brief  and  say 
that  the  present  strike,  as  all  members  of  organized  labor  in  Colo- 
rado know,  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  abuses  that  have  covered  a 
good  many  years. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  We  object  to  a  statement  of  this  character.  He 
must  cite  specific  instances. 

The  Witness.  I  intend  to  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Evans  (in  the  chair).  I  rather  think  any  generaUties — we 
covered  them  the  first  time.  Now  if  you  can  get  down  to  specific 
things  that  have  not  been  mentioned,  otherwise 

Mr.  Costigan.  I  have  no  doubt  the  witness  will  do  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Mr.  Welbom  and  Mr.  Osgood  and  Mr.  Lawson  and 
others  have  been  permitted  to  express  themselves  with  some  latitude. 
We  ask  that  sinular  consideration  be  given  to  Mr.  McLennon,  who 
will  be  very  brief  in  his  reference  to  the  entire  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

The  Witness.  The  present  strike,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  movement 
against  the  absolute  domination,  industnally,  poUtically,  and  so- 
cially by  a  few  corporations  in  certain  sections  of  this  State,  and 
when  the  United  Mine  Workers  decided  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Colorado  miners,  thev  decided  that  they  would  support  the  miners 
of  Colorado,  no  matter  how  long  it  took  or  how  mucn  it  cost,  until 
their  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  was  established. 
Those  same  interests  not  many  years  ago  controlled  almost  the  entire 
State.  Within  the  last  few  years  they  have  been  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  the  coal  producing  districts,  and  they  have  so  fortified  themselves 
in  those  particular  districts  that  they  have  been  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  State  government  and  immune  from  the  operations  of 
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the  State  laws.  No  better  instance  can  be  given  of  that  than  the 
proposition  that  was  made  by  the  coal  operators,  through  the  gov- 
ernor, to  the  miners  when  they  offered  as  a  settlement  that  tney 
would  obey  the  State  laws,  which  the  miners  of  course  rejected. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  This  is  not  testimony  but  an  argument. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  We  regard  him  as  giving  testimony,  if  you  want  our 
opinion. 

Mr.  NoRTHOUTT.  We  regard  it  as  immaterial. 

Mr.  Evans  (in  the  chau*).  I  really  thought  we  had  covered  that 
before  we  went  down  to  Trinidad.  However,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
conunittee  that  you  proceed  as  briefly  as  you  can. 
Mr.  NoRTHCUTt.  We  shall  want  to  answer  that.  It  is  now  10 
o'clock.  If  the  witness  is  going  to  speak  an  hour  we  should  have  an 
hour  to  answer. 

Mr.  Evans  (in  the  chair).  We  will  hear  you  Mr.  McLennon;  go 
ahead. 

The  WrrNEss.  The  strike  in  northern  Colorado  was  forced  by  the 
operators  in  southern  Colorado,  and  the  reason  I  make  that  state- 
ment, I  was  told  by  a  Colorado  operator 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  ? 

The  Witness.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  was  James  H. 
Blood,  and  the  statement 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Just  a  moment.  Do  you  mean  we  are  now  bound 
by  what  Mr.  Blood  said  at  that  time?    He  is  out  of  the  case  now.^ 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Why  so  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHcuTT.  He  is  not  operating. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  He  was  a  representative  at  that  time. 

The  Witness.  I  didn't  want  to  mention  Mr.  Blood's  name  tmtil 
you  insisted  on  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Proceed. 

The  Witness.  The  statement  that  was  made  was  that  the  officials 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and  the  Victor  Fuel  Co.  were  con- 
stantly urging  them  to  break  with  the  union  in  Northern  Colorado. 
He  also  made  the  statement  that  was  borne  out  later 

Mr.  Herrington.  Wait  a  moment.  Mr.  Blood  was  a  witnesss  on 
the  stand  to-day  and  if  they  wanted  to  prove  that  they  ought  to  have 
cross-examined  on  it,  and  laid  the  foimaation  for  this  testimony — ^im- 
peaching the  testimony — under  all  the  rules  of  evidence,  whether 
oefore  me  committees  or  courts  of  any  kind,  and  I  move  to  strike 
that  out. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  And  for  the  additional  reasons  that  these  parties 
are  not  concerned  in  Mr.  Blood's  statement.  He  might  have  been 
trying  to  saddle  his  own  troubles  off  on  them. 

^tr.  Evans  (in  the  chair).  I  think  it  would  be  legitimate  to  lay  the 
rules  of  evidence  aside  in  this  case.  I  think  such  latitude  has  been 
allowed  all  people  here  in  trying  to  get  at  the  facts,  and  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  without  technical  objections. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  ought  to  be  allowed  to  ask  questions  of  wit- 
nesses so  as  to  traverse  it.     We  ought  to  have  Mr.  Blood  here. 

Mr.  Evans.  Proceed. 

The  Witness.  The  statement  was  that  they  set  aside  a  fiind  of  10 
cents  per  ton  as  an  insurance  fund  to  insure  them  against  strikes. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  How  was  that  ? 

The  Witness.  They  set  aside  a  fimd  of  10  cents  per  ton  from  their 
production  as  an  insurance  fund,  and  that  was  calculated 
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By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  YHio  was  to  set  this  aside  ? — A.  The  coal  companies  in  southern 
Colorado. 

Q.  Who  told  you  this  ?— A.  The  official 

Mr.  Costioan.  We  suggest  we  ought  to  do  the  cross-examining  of 
our  witness  or  rather  the  examination  of  our  witness. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  I  want  to  pet  this  clear. 

The  Witness.  And  that  this  fund  was  calculated  to  defeat  any 
strike,  as  the  onlinary  strike  only  lasted  a  few  months.  That  state- 
ment was  borne  out  by  a  statement  that  was  issued  by  the  coal  opera- 
tors before  the  strike  commenced. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  Now  that  is  an  argument.  Let  him  state  what 
was  said. 

The  Witness.  And  what  was  said  they  had  set  asidt  a  fund  of 
$5,000,000  with  which  to  fight  the  organization.  I  don't  suppose  that 
any  of  the  operators  will  deny  that  this  statement  was  made.  I  believe 
it  was  issued  either  under  the  signature  of  Senator  Gove  or  under  the 
signature  of  the  three  operators. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Where  is  the  statement  ? 

The  Witness.  I  haven't  got  the  statement. 

Mr.  NoRTHCiTTT.  We  move  to  have  it  stricken.  The  statement 
is  the  best  evidence  if  it  were  a  written  statement. 

Mr.  Costioan.  I  again  request  an  opportunity  for  the  witness  to. 
proceed. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  McLennon. 

The  Witness.  The  main  cause  of  contention  in  the  Colorado  coal 
field  was  the  fact  that  they  have  always  prevented  men  from  belong- 
ing to  the  union,  and  the  only  way  tney  could  accomplish  this  was 
by  controlling  the  machinery  of  government  in  those  two  counties: 
especially  that  they  have  control  of  the  sheriff,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  sheriff  they  were  able  to  deputize  as  many  guards  as  they  pleased 
and  as  many  employees  as  they  pleased. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  reaUy  think  that  you  ought  not  to  proceed  further 
along  that  line,  Mr.  ^fcIiennon. 

The  Wftness.  All  right. 

Mr.  Evans.  Give  us  specific  instances  under  your  own  knowledge. 

A.  I  want  to  cite  one  of  the  instances  of  how  they — I  want  to 
cite  an  instance  or  a  few  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
prevented  the  miners  from  belonging  to  the  union.  In  September, 
1907,  in  Las  Animas  County,  there  were  a  number  of  United  Inline 
Workers  organizers  stationed  there  at  that  time,  and  they  had  an 
office  in  Trmidad.  The  sheriff  of  Las  Animas  County  arrested  all 
of  the  officials  who  were  in  town,  placed  them  in  jail,  and  told  them 
that  he  would  keep  them  in  jail  six  months  at  a  time,  twice  a  year, 
unless  they  got  out  of  Las  Animas  County. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Did  you  hear  it  ? 

The  Witness.  I  hearcl  it  and  I  was  one  of  the  men  who  was  in  jail. 

By  Mr.  Evans: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  here  that  hasn't  been  in  jail? — 
A.  The  sheriff  kept  this  up  for  almost  two  weeks.  He  would  arrest 
those  men — he  didnH  arrest  me,  of  course,  only  once.  I  went  to 
Trinidad  when  I  saw  that  our  organizers  were  arrested,  and  I  sup- 
posed that  they  wouldn't  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  lawyer,  and 
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1  took  the  next  train  to  go  to  Trinidad  to  secure  a  lawyer  for  the 
men  who  were  arrested.  When  I  arrived  in  Trinidad  I  was  informed 
that  I  had  better  leave  Trinidad  or  I  would  be  thrown  in  jail.  I 
didn't  leave.  I  came  into  Trinidad  about  7  o'clock  that  morning 
and  at  2  o'clock  or  1.30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  two  deputy  sheriflfs, 
with  their  guns  in  their  hands,  came  into  the  office  and  said,  ^*We 
want  you  fellows."  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  warrant,  and  he  said, 
"We  don't  need  any  warrant;  come  along."     And  they  marched  us  to 

1'ail.  "We  were  released  in  two  days  on  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding, 
'.  beUeve,  at  that  time,  but  for  two  weeks  he  kept  those  other  men — 
he  would  arrest  them  in  the  afternoon  and  keep  them  in  lail  to-night 
and  have  a  trial  in  the  morning,  let  them  loose  at  10  o'clock,  and  at 

2  o'clock  they  would  come  around  and  arrest  them  again,  and  they 
kept  that  up  until  the  citizens  of  the  State  became  aroused  and  they 
thought  it  was  about  time  to  quit  it. 

In  December,  1911,  the  last  part  of  December,  when  the  United 
Mine  Workers  decided  to  open  up  an  office  in  Trinidad  again,  ofTicials 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  in  Trinidad  and  urged  them  to  take  some  steps  to 
prevent  us  from  staying  in  Trinidad.  The  business  men  discussed 
the  proposition  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  since 
that  time  the  business  men  of  Trinidad  have  kept  their  hands  oflF,  so 
far  as  the  troubles  between  the  miners  and  the  coal  companies  was 
concerned,  but  during  the  ent«re  year  of  1912  there  was  aoout  1,200 
men  discharged  because  they  were  suspected  of  belonging  to  the  union. 

Several  instances  that  I  know  of  tnat  the  men  reported  to  me  at 
the  time,  in  Cokedale —during  Febraary  of  that  year  the  home  of 
John  Cusick  was  entered  into  at  10  o'clock  at  night  by  two  of  the 

fuards.  He  was  asked  if  he  belonged  to  the  union.  lie  said,  '*No; 
don't  belong  to  the  union." 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  know  this,  Mr.  McLennon,  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? 

The  Witness.  I  didn't  see  it.     The  men  reported  that  to  me. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  the  committee  has  given  you  wide  latitude. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Do  we  understand  that  these  hearsay  matters  are 
stricken  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  stricken,  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  things 
he  wanted  to  bring  up.  The  committee  will  bring  those  up  pretty 
soon.  Can  you  give  some  instance  of  your  own  knowledge,  Mr. 
McLennon  ? 

The  Witness.  I  couldn't  give  any;  I  couldn't  get  close  enough  to 
any  of  the  camps  in  southern  Colorado  to  see  anything  myself,  and 
no  organizer  could  at  any  time  prior  to  the  strike.  They  were  too 
well  guarded — not  only  guarded  from  going  to  the  camps,  but  in  the 
town  of  Trinidad  there  never  was  a  time  during  that  year  and  a  half 
that  I  wasn't  followed  constantly  by  from  one  to  three  guards,  not 
only  in  Trinidad,  but  all  over  the  State.  If  I  went  to  eat  in  a  res- 
taurant they  stood  at  the  door  until  I  came  out,  and  the  same  as  to 
all  the  other  organizers  who  were  there.  Many  times  five  or  six  of 
them  would  stand  for  half  a  day  in  front  of  our  office  or  across  the 
street  from  our  office  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  men  from  going 
up  there.  Every  man  who  was  seen  going  up  there  was  followed  and 
trailed  until  they  found  out  what  camp  he  went  to,  and  immediately 
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he  was  discharged.  These  were  some  of  the  conditions  that  led  up 
to  the  present  strike.  In  1912  —April,  1912 — the  miners  would  have 
struck  then,  the  same  as  they  did  in  September,  1913,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  the  officials  went  around  and  persuaded  them  to  stay  at  work; 
they  would  have  struck  in  the  fall  of  that  year;  they  would  have 
struck  in  the  fall  of  1913.  They  had  been  urging  the  national  oi^ni- 
zation  to  come  to  their  assistance  in  Colorado. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Mr.  McLcnnon,  did  you  attend  end  preside  at  the  convention  in 
Trinidad  which  called  the  strike  in  September  of  1913  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  whether  a  vote  on  the  subject  of 
callmgthe  strike  was  taken  at  that  convention  ? — ^A.  There  was. 

Q.  Were  there  votes  on  other  propositions  at  the  same  conven- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes;  there  were  a  number  of  votes  taken. 

Q.  In  what  manner  were  the  votes  taken? — A.  It  was  a  yea-and- 
jftay  vote. 

By  Mr.  Austin  : 

Q.  In  the  House  a  yea-and-nay  vote  is  a  roll  call.  What  is  it 
here  ? — A.  It  is  opposite  to  a  roll  call. 

Q.  Is  it  a  viva  voce  vote  ? — ^A.  Viva  voce  vote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Costigan.)  What  is  the  custom  of  the  inteinaticnal 
conventicn? — A.  It  is  customary  at  all  times  to  have  a  viva  voce 
vote  unless  a  roll  call  is  called  for. 

Q.  Is  demanded  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  a  certain  number  of  delegates,  do  you  mean? — ^A.  Y'es;  I 
think  our  last  convention  required  150  delegates  to  get  a  roll  call. 
There  were  1,600  delegates,  of  course,  to  the  international  convention. 

Q.  Were  there  or  were  there  not  a  number  of  votes  taken  in  the 
Trinidad  convention  by  viva  voce  vote? — ^A.  Yes;  a  number  by  viva 
voce  vote. 

Q.  Were  your  meetings  open  to  the  public  ? 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Was  there  a  record  kept  en  it? 

The  Witness.  There  was. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  The  record  would  be  the  best  evidence.  We 
move  to  have  that  stricken. 

Mr.  Costigan.  The  secretary  has  already  testified  on  the  subject 

The  Witness.  With  the  exception  of  about 

Mr.  Costigan.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  corroboration  and  rebuttal 
both.     Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  Mr.  McLtnnon 

The  Witness.  I  want  to  correct  the  last  statement — I  don't  know 
whether  the  stenographer  got  it  or  not.  The  convention  was  open 
at  aU  times  with  the  exception  of  10  or  15  minutes. 

Q.  To  the  public  ?— A.  To  the  public. 

Q.  And  did  some  members  of  the  public  visit  the  convention  hall 
if  you  know? — ^A.  Yes;  there  was  several.  Some  officials  of  the  coal 
companies  were  there  the  first  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  how  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  how  the  coal  companies  have  gotten  along  under 
signed  contracts  in  other  States  than  Colorado,  adjacent  to  Colo- 
rado?— ^A.  Yes;  I  do.  I  know  they  get  along  well.  I  know  that 
the  organization — the  United  Mine  Workers — has  never  abrogated 
Hor  repudiated  a  district  agreement  that  was  regularly  signed  and 
entered  into  smce  their  organization. 
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Q.  Has  your  office  undertaken  to  get  information  on  that  subject 
from  other  districts  ? — ^A.  We  have. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  to  the  committee  on  that 
subject? — ^A.  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Osgood  in  his  statement — ^I  be- 
lieve in  substance — said  that  the  organization  was  not  reliable,  and  he 
referred  particularly  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  he  was  better  acquainted 
with  that.  I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  Iowa  that  the  State  of  Iowa 
has  never  had  a  strike  since  they  made  their  first  State  agreement. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  on  the  subject  coming  to  you  in  your 
official  capacity? — ^A.  I  have  a  few  commimications  here  from  the 
State  of  Iowa.  The  first  is  from  the  president  of  the  Iowa  Coal 
Operators'  Association.  They  are  here,  and  if  the  committee  would 
like  me  to  read  them,  I  woula  like  to  read  them. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Read  them. 

The  Witness.  This  is  dated  October  8, 1913: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  2,  in  which  you  ask  for  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  between  union  and  nonunion  labor  in  the  operation  of  coal  mines. 
As  president  of  the  Iowa  Coal  Operators  Association,  to  whom  vour  letter  is  addressed, 
I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  union  labor  and  the  joint  movement. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Iowa  Coal  Operators  Association, 
By  E.  C.  Smith,  President. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  Let^s  see  it,  will  you? 

(Witness  hands  paper  to  Mr.  Northcutt.) 

The  Witness.  This  is  the  Hocking  Coal  Co.,  Hocking,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  October  2 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Where  is  it  located  ? 
The  Witness.  Hocking,  Iowa. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  October  2  would  say  that  I  have  handled  men  for  quite 
a  number  of  years  as  mine  foreman  while  there  was  no  organization,  and  I  have  also 
handled  men  as  mine  foreman  and  superintendent  since  the  oiganization  has  been 
effective  in  Iowa. 

My  preference  is  to  deal  with  union  men  because  at  the  time  the  miners  were  unor- 
ganized I  have  known  the  mines  to  be  shut  down  for  anv  mere  trifle  and  the  miners 
would  light  for  nothing  at  all,  for  instance  a  few  men  would  get  together  and  some  one 
would  suggest  that  they  go  home  as  they  were  feeling  indisposed,  and  off  they  would 
go.  However,  since  being  organized,  this  in  my  case  has  been  eliminated,  and  while 
we  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  in  everything,  there  seems  always  to  be  a  tribunal  we  can  come 
to  and  obtain  a  perfect  understanding. 

I  have  made  the  statement  before  and  do  again  that  I  hope  as  long  as  I  have  anything 
to  do  with  handling  miners  and  mine  laborers  that  it  shall  be  under  union  principle. 
The  number  on  our  pav  roll  at  present  runs  about  600. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

IIocKiNo  Coal  Co., 

W.  G.  HoDOE,  Superintendent. 

The  Heaps  Coal  Co.,  Boone,  Iowa: 

OoroBBR  4, 1913. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  2d,  will  say  that  m^r  experience  in  the 
mining  buisneas  has  been  much  more  satisfactory  dealing[  with  union  men  than  it  was 
with  nonunion  men.  We  have  from  100  to  150  men  working  for  us  about  eight  months 
in  a  year. 

Yours,  truly,  Robbrt  Hbaps. 

The  Wapello  Coal  Co.,  Hiteman,  Iowa: 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  2d,  instant^  in  which  you  ask  as  to 
whether  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  beneficial  ti>  the  mining  industry  to  deal  with  union 
or  nonunion  labor,  I  am  fmnk  to  say  that  my  exprTiencenas  been  that,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  union  labor  is  to  he  preferred.    As  a  general  proposition, 
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both  minere  and  operators  in  Iowa  expect  to  and  do  live  up  to  the  signed  aiep^ement 
both  in  letter  and  spirit,  although  there  have  been  some  few  exceptions.  Union  kbor 
in  the  Iowa  mines  nas  increased  the  cost  of  coal  production,  but,  in  my  operatioDA, 
this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  stability  of  service  rendered  through  that  aosence  of 
local  shutdowns  and  strikes.  My  company  has  about  700  men  and  boys  on  its  rolls. 
Yours,  truly, 

PinL.  H.  Waterman, 
General  Superintendent, 

The  Central  Coal  Co.,  Lockman,  Iowa: 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  recent  date,  will  say  we  have  operated  mines 
in  Iowa  long  enougn  so  as  to  have  had  experience  with  both  nonunion  and  union  labor, 
and  desire  to  e&y  that  the  most  satisfactory  service  given  U8,  as  it  is  to-day,  we  prefer 
to  deal  with  union  labor  in  preference. 

One  particular  item  we  desire  to  mention,  pertaining  to  our  own  indi\ddual  experi- 
ence With  union  labor,  and  that  is  this,  that  whenever  we  have  had  any  disagreem^tB 
with  our  employees  and  we  were  right  under  the  Des  Moines  agreement,  in  any  par- 
ticular case  the  miners  State  officials  have  not  at  any  time  hesitated  in  telling  its  mem- 
bers where  to  head  in  at,  otherwise  if  nonunion  labor  hired  at  our  mines,  I  speak  from 
past  experience,  would  have  our  mines  tied  up  right  when  we  most  desired  the  coal 
to  care  for  our  orders.  We  have  had  at  various  times  250  to  300  men  in  our  employ 
and  will  state  further  we  prefer  union  labor  at  all  times  in  the  operation  of  our  mmee. 

Beg  to  remain,  very  truly,  yours. 

Central  Coal  Co., 
S.  H.  Evans,  President, 

The  State  of  Iowa,  executive  department,  Des  Moines: 

My  Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  letter  of  October  2,  I  have  to  say  that  it  would  have 
been  answered  earlier  but  I  have  been  for  so  much  of  the  time  recently  away  from  the 
city.  You  inquire  as  to  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  more  beneficial  to  the  mining 
industry  in  the  management  of  the  mines,  as  to  whether  with  union  or  nonunion  labor. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  more  beneficial  and  satisfactory  in  everj* 
respect  to  deai  with  union  labor,  for  the  reason  that  contracts  can  be  entered  into  witn 
an  organized  body  of  men  which  will  be  recognized  by  them  as  binding  to  a  very  much 
better  extent  thaii  with  nonunion  men,  or,  in  other  words,  with  men  where  you  must 
depend  upon  an  arrangement  or  contract  with  each  individual  man.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  if  I  were  managing  a  mine  and  were  employing  a  large  number  of  men  I 
would  rather  deal  with  men  who  are  organized  as  a  whole  than  with  individmds. 
I  should  anticipate  a  much  more  satisfactory  result  in  this  method  of  conducting  the 
work. 

Very  truly,  yours,  G.  W.  Clarke,  Governor. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  That  is  all.  You  may  cross-examine,  miless  you 
have  something  to  add. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  One  letter  which  you  read  states  that  operation  under  union 
conditions  increases  the  price  of  coal,  I  believe,  didn^t  yout — ^A.  It 
did. 

Q.  That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Increase  the  price  of  operation  ? 

Q.  I  believe  I  said  the  cost  of  operation. — A.  The  cost  of  operation. 

Q.  That  necessarily  means  to  mcrease  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  con- 
sumer, does  it  not? — A.  It  does. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  assuniie  that  that  is  a  matter  of  argument. 

Mr.  NoBTHCTJTT.  He  agrees  with  me.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is 
right. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  miners  would  have  struck 
in  April,  1912,  hadyou  not — when  I  say  you  I  mean  the  officials  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers — persuaded  them  not  to.^  I  believe  you 
said  you  went  aroimd:  did  you  go  from  mine  to  piine  and  talk  to 
those  men  and  persuade  them  to  strike? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
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Q.  How  many  men  did  you  see? — A.  Well,  I  couldn^t  just  tell  the 
exact  number  oi  men,  but  I  could  see  a  great  number  who  paid  their 
dues  in  Trinidad. 

Q.  Did  thev  feel  the  same  in  all  the  mines,  or  just  some  of  the 
mines  ? — A.  Well,  a  number  of  the  mines. 

Q.  How  many  had  you  organized  at  that  time? — A.  I  couldn't 
tell  you  the  number. 

Q.  Couldn't  vou  approximate  it? — A.  No;  the  number  of  paid-up 
members  would  not  approximate  the — or  would  not  be  the  number 
of  union  men  in  the  camp. 

Q.  A  good  many  were  on  the  independent  list,  were  they? — A. 
They  were  not  paid  up,  a  good  many. 

Q.  Were  not  paid  up  ? — A.  They  didn't  get  an  opportunity  to  pay 
their  dues,  because  if  they  were  seen  coming  to  the  office  they  would 
not  get  back. 

Q.  Of  coui-se  you  consulted  those  just  the  same  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

(^.  On  the  subject  of  this  strike,  and  knew  their  sentiments  and 
feelmgs.  You  kept  a  record  of  all  your  men,  didn't  you,  whether  they 
came  and  paid  their  dues  or  not — you  kept  a  record,  didn't  you  ? — 
A.  There  were  records  kept.     I  didn't  keep  them  all. 

Q.  Didn't  you  consult  them? — A.  Occasionally  I  consulted  them, 
yes. 

Q.  Can't  you  approximate  the  number  you  had  at  that  time? — ^A, 
No,  I  don't  Know  tne  number. 

Q.  You  made  the  statement  that  it  had  been  declared  there  was 
$5,000,000,  or  approximately  that  sum  accumulated  and  set  aside  to 
fight  this  strike? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  made  that  statement? — A.  I  am  not  really  sure,  but  I 
think  Mr.  Osgood  made  it. 

Q.  You  thmk  he  made  it  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  one  of  his  statements. 
I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  What  statement  was  it  ? — ^A.  There  has  been  a  great  number  of 
statements  signed  by  Osgood,  Welborn,  and  Brown;  the  papers  have 
been  full  of  them  for  a  long  time.  I  presimie  they  won't  deny  the 
authenticity  of  the  statement  to  which  their  signature  is  attached. 

Q.  That  IS  a  signed  statement,  was  it?— A.  No;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say,  then,  the  statement  to  which  their  signatures 
were  attached A.  Because  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  You  believe  that  there  was  a  published  statement A.  Yes 

Q.  Over  their  signatures,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  set  aside 
$5,000,000  with  wmch  to  fight  this  strike?— A.  There  was  a  state- 
ment issued  at  that  time,     i  believe  I  could  furnish  it. 

Q.  Issued — how  do  you  mean — published  in  the  papers  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  YThat  papers  ? — A.  In  all  the  daily  papers. 

Q.  Papers  herein  Denver? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  such  is  the  case,  couldn't  you  fi^d  it  and  present  a  copy  of 
it  *— A.  I  could. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  do  it  when  you  came  here? — ^A.  Because  I 
didn't  suppose  that  it  would  be  denied. 

Q.  Just  figured  that  your  word  would  be  taken  on  the  proposi- 
tion?— ^A.  No-  I  figured  that  the  statement  being  pubUshed,  some- 
one else  would  have  seen  it  as  well  as  I. 
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Q.  That  would  certainly  be  the  case  if  it  was  published  broadcast. 
You  think  this  was  signea,  do  you  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was,  but  I  am  not 
sure. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Osgood,  Mr.  Welbom ^A.  Either  signed  or  issued 

as  a  statement  by  some  particular  individual. 

Q.  Who  else  was  in  the  signing? — A.  In  what? 

Q.  What  other  name  was  appended  to  whatever  statement  you  are 

referring  to  besides  Osgood,  Welbom ^A.  I  stated  I  didn  t  know 

whether  it  was  signed  or  not.  But  I  thought  it  was.  It  was  either 
issued  by,  I  beUeve — my  statement  was  that  it  was  either  issued  by 
Senator  Gove  or  by  the  three  operators;  that  was  my  original  state- 
ment. 

Q.  Then  can  you  settle  yourself  upon  that,  that  it  was  issued  eitiier 
by  Grove  or  the  three  operators  ? 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  Mr.  McLennan,  will  you  furnish  to  the  committee  a 
copy  of  the  statement  to  which  you  refer  ? 

Tne  WrrNESs.  I  will.  I  believe  I  could  furnish  it  to  them  to-night, 
because  we  have  the  clippings  in  our  office. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  can  send  it  to  us;  just  mail  it  to  Dr.  Foster  at 
Washington. 

Q.  Wnere  were  you  when  you  had  this  conversation  ^nth  Mr. 
Blood,  in  which  he  advised  you  that  the  southern A.  (Inter- 
rupting.) I  don't  just  remember;  we  had  a  great  many  meetings  with 
Mr.  Blood  prior  to  the  strike  of  1910.  This  was  just  an  ordinary  con- 
versation. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  more  than  once? — A.  No;  I  don't  think 
he  did. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  he  told  you  that  the  coal  operators,  or 
the  southern  operators,  had  set  aside  10  cents  per  ton  lor  a  strike 
fund? — A.  I  don't  know  that  anyone  was  present. 

Q.  Just  told  you  that  alone,  did  he? — A.  Yes;  I  presume  he  did, 
if  there  was  no  one  present . 

Q.  Where  was  it  ? — A.  It  was  in  Denver  here. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Denver? — A.  I  don't  just  remember.  It  has 
been  so  many  years  ago  that  I  can't  place  the  time  nor  the  exact 
location. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  was  that  ?  You  said  a  good  muiy  years 
ago. — A.  Well,  it  was  more  than  four  years  ago. 

Q.  More  than  four  years  ago?  Then  it  was  prior  to  March  7,  1910, 
was  it  not? — A.  Yes;  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  now,  can't  you  give  us  the  month?  Was  it  in  1909? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  in  1909;  yes. 

Q.  How? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  1909  sometime. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  year — latter  part,  first,  or  middle? — A.  I 
didn't  pay  enough  attention  to  it  to  locate  the  date. 

Q.  It  I  have  it  correctly,  somewhere  here  in  Denver  you  ha<l  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Blood  during  the  year  1909,  in  which  he  told 
you  that  the  southern  Colorado  coal  operators  were  setting  aside 
10  cents  per  ton  for  the  creation  of  a  strike  fund.  Is  that  right  f — 
A.  That  IS  right.  He  didn't  tell  me  that  they  were  doing  it;  he  seid 
that  they  had  made  that  statement. 

(X  But  they  had  made  the  declaration  that  they  would  do  it 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  ascertained  whether  or  not  they  continued  to 
do  so? — A.  No,  sir.     I  have  not  asked.     I  didn't  care  to  find  out. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  really  set  aside  this  10  cents  a 
ton  or  not? — A.  I  do  not;  they  may  have  set  aside  a  whole  lot  more 
for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  McLennan,  you  have  been  one  of  the  active  officials 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  during  the  present  strike,  haven't  you  ? — 
A.  You  mean  since  September  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  I  have. 

Q.  Participating  in  the  management  and  direction  of  it.  You 
are  a  member  of  the  policy  committee,  aren't  vou? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  was  this  policy  committee  created?— A.  It  consists  of 
the  district  officials  and  the  vice  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

Q.  Well,  who  denominated  them  *' policy  committee?'' — A.  They 
organized. 

Q.  That  is,  the  officers  of  the  district  organized? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  all  of  these  policy  men  district  officers  ?— A.  No ;  they  are 
not. 

Q.  What  are  they  ?— A.  One  is  an  international  officer. 

Q.  Who  is  that-^Mr.  Hays  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  balance — are  they  all  district  officers  ? — A.  One  is  an 
international  board  member  of  this  district. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  district  officer,  are  you  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Aren't  you  a  State  officer  J — A.  I  am  district  officer. 

Q.  What  is  your  office? — ^A.  District  president,  president  of  dis- 
trict 15. 

Q.  Of  district  15?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  includes  Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  in  your  various  plannings  as  to  the  policy  which 
you  would  pursue,  did  you  ever  have  any  discussion  in  any  of  your 
meetings  about  buying  guns  and  ammunition  ?— A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber of  having  any  discussion  in  regard  to  buying  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion at  our  meetings. 

Q.  There  wouldn't  anybody  have  bought  these  guns  and  ammu- 
nition imless  the  policy  committee  had  passed  upon  it,  would  they  ? — 
A.  It  wasn't  necessary  for  the  policy  committee  to  pass  on  it. 

,Q.  How  is  that,  8ir?-A.  It  wasn't  necessary  for  the  poUcy  com- 
mittee  to  pass  on  it. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — ^A.  Because  it  was  not  necessary;  each  local  branch 
practically  did  their  own  business. 

Q.  It  was  an  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of  money,  wasn't  it? — 
A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  expenditure  of  the  funds,  or  the 
handling  of  the  funds. 

Q.  But  the  money  is  taken  out  of  the  national  treasury,  isn't  it  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  policy  committee  have  to  hold  a  meeting  before  the 
money  is  forthcoming?— A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  Who  does  that? — A.  There  is  an  auditor  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

O.  And  everything  which  he  passes  is  paid,-  is  that  it? — A.  I  don't 
understand  your  question. 

Q.  Everything  which  he  passes  is  paid.  Is  that  correct? — A.  It 
is  paid  before  he  audits  it. 
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Q.  Well,  who  is  the  one  who  incurs  the  responsibility — ^who  has 
the  say?— A.  Well,  there  is  no  particular — the  international  organi- 
zation sends  the  money  to  district  15,  and  this  district  would  author- 
ize payments  for  the  support  of  the  strike. 

Q.  Well,  you  would  not  permit  the  local  oflScers  of  your  local  union 
to  incur  these  expenditures  without  obtaining  some  authority? — ^A. 
Their  accounts  are  regularly  audited;  we  have  a  number  of  auditors. 

Q.  Do  they  in  the  first  instance  have  to  consult  the  higher  offi- 
cers?— A.  I  said  that  in  my  official  position  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  financial  part  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Don't  the  president  of  the  district  have  something  to  do  with 
the  expenditures  as  they  are  made? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  president? — ^A.  My  duties  are  th(»e 
of  executive  officer. 

Q.  Don't  the  executive  officer  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matr 
ter  of  incurring  obligations  ? — A.  Has  if  tne  district  was  spending  ite 
own  money;  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  the  district's  money  that 
is  bemg  expended. 

Q.  Doesn't  your  district  become  Uable  for  it? — A.  How  do  you 
mean  Uable  ? 

\'  Q.  Why,  when  your  district — wouldn't  it  have  to  pay  back  the 
money  which  it  borrows? — A.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  borrow. 

Q.  Didn't  your  report  made  at  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica convention  at  Indianapolis  show  borrowed  money  from  various 
locals  or  districts? — ^A.  There  was  no  money  borrowed  by  district 
No.  15. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  borrowed  by  the  association,  isn't  it  ?  It  is  borrowed 
for  district  No.  15  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  district  No.  15  gets  the  benefit  of  it,  doesn't  it? — A.  It 
does. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  use  all  t  his  money,  running  into  the  millions 
and  never  have  to  pay  back  any  of  it  ? — A.  We  never  have  to  pay 
back  any  of  it  except  as  dues. 

Q.  But  the  dues  will  go  to  reimburse  the  parties  from  whom  this 
money  was  borrowed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  pays  that  back? — A.  They  don't  expect  to  get  it  back. 

Q.  Where  clistricts  are  lent  money,  don't  they  expect  to  pay  that 
back  ? — A.  The  international  organization  will  pay  that. 

Q.  And  your  dues  go  into  the  international  organization  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Then,  the  dues  which  will  go  into  your  international  organiza- 
tion wjU  in  part  be  used  to  repay  that  indebtedness  ? — A.  The  dues 
that  will  come  from  Colorado  in  the  next  100  years  would  not  pay 
up  to  the  organization  what  has  been  spent  in  Cfolorado. 

Q.  But  somebody  has  got  to  pay  it  ? — A.  Not  the  Colorado  miners. 

Q.  No  matter  who  pays  it,  if  you  ask  the  committee  of  the  national 
body  for  money,  it  will  eventually  be  repaid  ? — A.  It  would  be  the 
same  as  if  we  had  not  borrowed  any. 

Q.  Borrowed  money  does  not  make  any  difference  in  the  amount 
of  your  dues? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  money  to  pay  it  back? — A.  The  money 
goes  in  as  dues  and  assessments. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  a  donation,  this  money  that  is  obtained^  is  it — 
this  money  that  is  obtained  from  various  districts  and  paid  mto  tlie 
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international  organization  is  not  a  donation? — ^A.  The  national 
organization  reimburses  those  districts. 

Q-  The  national  organization  becomes  liable  to  the  various  dis- 
tricts?— ^A.  The  national  organization  always  pays  what  it  borrows 
from  the  districts. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Las  Animas  County  in  any  of  these  fights  ? — 
A.  I  did  not  happen  to  be  there. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  should  like  the  record  to  show,  in  regard  to  the 
certificate  about  which  Mr.  Herrington  says  he  proposes  to  tender, 
that  an  employee  of  the  coal  operators,  known  as  the  operators' 
commissioner,  concurred  in  the  action  taken. 

Mr.  Herrington.  We  will  let  the  paper  stand  for  what  it  shows — 
he  was  a  commissioner,  and  he  was  also  an  attorney. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  May  the  record  show,  without  the  necessity  of  the 
introduction  of  any  testimony,  that  on  February  15,  1910,  Mr.  Coray, 
who  testified  here,  made  a  report  to  Mr.  Brake,  deputy  labor  com- 
missioner of  the  State  of  Colorado,  on  the  Primero  mme  disaster,  and 
that  subsequently,  on  October  8,  1910,  there  was  another  disaster  at 
Starkville,  and  on  November  8,  1910,  there  was  another  disaster  at 
Delagua.  This  testimony  is  offered  without  fiUng  the  copy  of  the 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Conditions  in  the  State  of^Colorado 
tor  1909  and  1910,  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Coray  on  that 
subject. 

Cnairman  Foster.  This  is  a  public  document,  gotten  out  by  the 
State  and  can  be  filed. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  May  we  also  provide  the  committee  with  such  re- 
sults of  elections  in  this  State  as  may  be  shown  by  the  official  reports 
of  the  secretary  of  state  of  Colorado  ? 

Chairman  Foster.  The  chair's  imderstanding  is  that  Judge  North- 
cut  offered  the  returns  of  the  last  election  and  Mr.  Herrington  put  in 
some  returns  for  Huerfano  County  and  that  counsel  were  given  the 
right  to  file  returns  for  some  years  back. 

Mr.  Osgood  was  recalled  for  further  examination. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  You  have  been  sworn  before  and  have  testified  in  this  case  ? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  coal  operators  in  the  State  of  Colorado  ? — A. 
I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  operate  in  the  southern  field  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  ever  told  Mr.  Blood  or  any  other  per- 
son at  any  time  in  your  life  that  the  coal  operators  of  the  State  nad 
set  aside  10  cents  a  ton  or  any  other  sum  for  strike  purposes. — ^A.  I 
never  did — I  never  made  any  such  statement. 

Q.  Anything  in  substance  like  that  or  to  that  effect  ? — ^A.  Nothing 
whatever. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Welborn,  or 
Mr.  Brown,  or  anybody  else,  or  alone,  published,  or  authorized  the 
publication  of  anv  statement  to  the  enect  that  you  had  set  aside 
|5,000;000  for  strike  purposes. — ^A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  say? — ^A.  I  never  had  any 
conversation  about  any  strike  in  the  northern  field  at  any  time. 
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Mr.  Welborn  was  recalled  for  further  examination. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  You  have  testified  in  this  case  before,  have  you  ? — ^A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  coal  operators  in  Colorado  ? — ^A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  operate  in  the  southern  fields  ? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  ever  said  to  Mr.  Blood  or  anyone  else 
that  the  coal  operators  had  set  aside  or  were  setting  aside  or  intended 
to  set  aside  10  cents  per  ton  or  any  other  sum  for  strike  purposes? — 
A.  I  never  said  that  to  Mr.  Blood  or  anyone  else,  and  have  never  set 
aside  that  or  any  other  sum  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Osgood,  or 
Mr.  Brown,  or  anybody  else,  or  alone,  published  or  caused  tol)e  pub- 
lished or  authorized  for  pubHcation  any  statement  to  the  effect  that 
you  had  set  aside  $5,000,000  for  strike  purposes? — ^A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  say  ? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Costigan: 

Q.  It  was  your  name  that  was  signed  to  the  statement  that  you, 
in  connection  with  others,  represented  the  production  of  95  per  cent 
of  the  coal  in  the  State  of  (Jolorado,  wasivt  it? — ^A.  My  name  was 
signed  to  that  statement — a  statement  of  that  character — to  that 
particular  communication  addressed  to  Gov.  Ammons. 

Q.  You  authorized  your  signature? — A.  I  did;  I  simed  it. 

Q.  Then  you  vouched  for  the  correctness  of  it  to  the  statement  to 
which  it  was  appended,  did  you? — ^A.  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Northcutt. 

Q.  That  statement  was  for  the  purpose  of  that  communication  and 
that  alone? — ^A,  It  was. 

By  the  Chairman. 

Q.  Mr.  Babcock's  name  came  up  in  this  matter  as  paying  for  some 
arms  and  ammimition,  etc. — at  least  pay  for  rapid-fire  gui^ — did  he 
represent  only  your  organization,  or  did  he  represent  an  association  I — 
A.  Mr.  Babcock  did  not  represent  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Ck).,  in 
anv  particular,  directly  or  mdirectly. 

Mr.  Herrington.  He  was  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. 

Q.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this — what  position  did  Mr.  Babcock 
hold  after  he  bought  the  firearms? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  The 
guns  that  were  purchased — in  which  we  had  an  interest  were  pur- 
chased for  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  and  paid  for  by  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  If  Mr.  Babcock  purchased  other  guns,  they 
were  pm^chased  for  some  other  companies,  and  not  for  ours. 

Q.  I  thought  it  was  testified  to  by  Mr.  Felts  that  these  guns  that 

he  brought  in  were  paid  for  by  Mr.  Babcock ^A.  That  must  have 

been  a  transaction  in  which  we  had  no  interest.  I  recall  that  I 
testified  to  our  purchasing  four  guns  from  the  West  Virrinia  ooal 
operators,  and  four  others,  making  eight  all  together,  and  1  Uiink  I 
ordered  them  through  Mr.  Felts,  but  made  remittance  direct  to  the 
operators'  association  making  the  shipment.  That  transaction  Mr. 
Babcock  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

Q.  Was  he  treasurer  of  an  association  of  operators  ? — A.  I  can  only 
speak  from  hearsay  as  to  that — as  to  our  company,  no. 

Q.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  No. 
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By  Mr.  Costigan. 

Q.  You  contributed  to  an  assessment  fund,  did  you  not — I  refer  to 
your  company,  of  course  ? — ^A.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  assessment 
fund? 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  purchasing  arms  and  ammimition? — ^A.  We 
contributed  du'ectly  toward  the  purchase  of  arms. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  for  them  or  borrow  them  from  the  operators  in 
West  Virginia  ?— A.  Ipaid  for  them,  as  I  just  said;  I  made  the  voucher 
for  the  purchase  price.  The  memorandum  that  I  furnished  the  com- 
mittee shows  the  amoimt  paid  for  each  gun  and  to  whom  paid. 

J.  C.  Osgood,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  letter  which  some  of  the  operators,  I  think  all 
three  of  jou,  had  written  to  the  governor  saymg  that  you  would 
comply  with  the  law.  State  whether  or  not  that  was  done  at  the 
request  of  the  governor. — ^A.  The  governor  requested  us  to  state  that 
in  writing. 

D.  W.  Brown,  a  witness  called  before  the  committee,  on  oath 
testified  as  follows : 

Examination  by  Mr.  Northcutt: 

Give  your  name? — A.  D.  W.  Brown. 
Residence? — A.  Denver. 

Q.  Occupation  ? — A.  Coal  operator. 

Q.  With  what  company  are  you  connected  ? — A.  President  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. 

Q.  Were  you  in  connection  with  the — was  the  Rockv  Mountain 
Fuel  Co.  mining  coal  in  the  southern  fields  in  1910  ? — A.  T'hey  were. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you,  as  coal  operator  at  that  time,  or  at 
any  time,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Blood,  or  any  other  person, 
made  the  statement  that  you,  or  anyone  else,  was  setting  aside  a 
strike  fund  of  10  cents  per  ton,  or  any  other  sum  ?— A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  authorized  the  publication — either 
yourself  or  in  conjunction  with  others— of  any  statement  to  the 
effect  that  you  had  a  strike  fund  of  $5,000,000,  or  any  other  sum  ? — 
A.  I  never  made  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Northcutt.  Cross-examine. 

By  Mr.  Costigan  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  such  a  statement  was  ever  given  publicity 
or  anything  like  that,  Mr.  Brown  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it,  only  as 
I  have  heard  it  stated  here  in  this  room. 

Q.  You  did  not  read  it  in  the  newspapers? — A.  No,  sir;  it  never 
was  in  the  newspapers,  I  don't  believe:  I  never  saw  it. 

O.  Was  your  name  signed  to  the  publication  purporting  to  be  given 
to  the  press  by  the  producers  of  95  per  cent  of  the  coal  of  this  State  ?— 
A.  It  was. 

Q.  Will  you  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  that  statement  by  you  I — 
A.  I  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  that  statement  as  it  read. 

S.  As  it  read? — A.  (No  response.) 
r.  Costigan.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Herrinoton.  While  the  stenographer  is  not  busy,  on  behalf 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  I  shoulu  like  to  move  to  strike  from 
the  record  all  testimony  in  relation  to  the  participation  of  that  com- 
pany in  politics  in  the  counties  of  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano,  or  any 
other  counties  in  the  State,  for  the  reasons  and  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  in  this  case  whi  h  shows  that 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  in  the  campaign  of  1912,  took  any 
part  or  participated  in  any  action  in  i)olitics  for  the  campaign  of  1912, 
and  that  all  evidence  of  its  particii>ation  in  politics  berore  that  time 
is  too  remote  for  the  consideration  of  this  committee,  as  to  the  matters 
involved  in  the  resolution  No.  387,  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
concerning  peonage,  concerning  obstruction  of  mails,  concerning  the 
immi^ation  laws,  concerning  the  importation  of  arms  or  concerning 
combmations,  and  that  the  testimony  of  witnesses  as  to  political 
conditions  in  any  of  the  counties  of  the  State  does  not  lead  up  or 
exist  in  relation  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  sections  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  of  the  resolution;  that  the  testimony 
taken  in  relation  to  politics  as  causes  leading  up  to  the  strike  have 
no  bearing  in  connection  with  the  sixth  subdivision  of  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  beps  to  state  that  the  motion  will  be 
overruled.  I  do  not  know  that  it  Is  necessary  for  the  Chair  to  state 
any  reasons  for  overruling  the  motion. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  No;  none  whatever,  but  I  promised  you  I  would 
make  a  motion. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  could  give,  it  seems  to  the  com- 
mittee, good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  overruling  the  motion.  Counsel 
for  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  has  made  an  argument  that  nothing 
was  proved  as  to  1912,  and  that  their  evidence  was  too  remote  as  to 
leadmg  up  to  the  strike ;  so  the  Chair  begs  to  state  that  the  committee 
will  take  under  consideration  thase  matters  and  determine  in  its 
judgment  whether  counsel  is  correct  or  incorrect. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  Absolutely,  but  I  am  used  to  trying  matters  in 
court 

Chairman  Foster.  We  have  a  great  many  things  in  the  hearings 
that  are  outside  of  the  resolution.  As  the  Chair  stated  in  behalf  of 
the  committee,  a  large  latitude  has  been  given,  and  several  thousand 
pages  of  testimony  have  been  taken  which  mi^ht  not  strictly  come 
under  the  resolution,  and  yet  counsel  for  the  miners  have  contended 
that  these  were  matters  leading  up  to  the  strike. 

Mr.  Herrinoton.  I  make  the  point  that  they  were  not  leading  up 
to  the  conditions  which  you  were  authorized  to  investigate. 

Mr.  NoRTHCUTT.  We  rest. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  begs  to  make  a  statement  for  the 
benefit  of  counsel  for  the  miners  that  the  Chair  has  in  his  possession 
the  exhibits  as  to  the  purchase  of  firearms  by  the  Coloraao  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.,  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fuel  Co.,  and  the  understanding  was  that  these  were  to  be  retained  by 
the  committee  until  the  committee  is  furnished  with  a  similar  list  bv 
the  miners;  then  they  are  to  be  published  and  marked  as  exhibits. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  May  we  be  furnished  a  copy  ? 

Chairman  Foster.  The  production  of  coal — you  will  look  that 
matter  up. 
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Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  have  not  carefully  examined  it.  May  we  be 
furnished  a  copy  of  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  arms 
and  ammunition  as  soon  as  our  copy  is  furnished  you  ? 

Chairman  Foster.  When  they  are  printed,  Mr.  Costigan;  will  that 
be  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Costigan.  It  is  all  right,  provided  we  do  not  want  to  refer  to 
it,  of  course,  while  dealing  with  the  typewritten  record. 

Chairman  Foster.  When  we  get  yours,  the  Chair  will  try  to  re- 
member to  send  you  a  copy  of  theirs,  and  they  a  copy  of  yours. 

Mr.  Costigan.  May  we  communicate  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  or 
any  member  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  We  can  provide  you  with  a  copy  of  ours  in  a 
shorter  time. 

Chairman  Foster.  You  can  communicate  with  any  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Costigan.  Mav  we  a^ain  ask  that  all  statutes  may  be  incor- 
porated in  the  record  by  reference,  so  that  if  we  choose  to  refer  to  a 
statute  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  we  may  do  so.  Was  that 
clearly  understood  by  the  committee? 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  would  think  that  would  be  fair  to 
the  committee. 

(It  is  further  aCTeed  that  all  public  documents,  such  as  those  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  etc.,  might  be  referred  to,  though  not  incor- 
porated in  the  record. 

It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  that 
counsel  for  the  mme  workers  shall  have  20  days  from  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  printed  record  of  the  testimony  within  which  to  file 
their  brief,  and  counsel  for  the  operators  shall  nave  15  days  after  the 
receipt  of  a  copv  of  the  mine  workers'  brief  within  which  to  file  their 
reply  brief,  ancf  that  the  mine  workers  shall  have  10  days  from  the 
receipt  of  the  operators'  reply  brief  within  which  to  file  thek  reply 
brief;  and  that  oriefs  may  be  furnished  in  typewritten  form  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  at  Washington  and  to  opposing  counsel. 

It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  tnat  the  mailmg  ^all  constitute 
the  filing.) 

Mr.  Austin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  com- 
mittee be  extended  to  the  governor  and  other  State  officials,  the  coal 
operators,  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  their  attorneys, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  press  for  their  uniform  kindness  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  during  their  pleasant  and  profitable  stay 
in  the  city  of  Denver,  as  well  as  to  the  official  stenographers. 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  begs  to  add  just  one  word  to  the 
resolution  which  has  just  been  oflfered  by  Mr.  Austin.  The  committee, 
each  and  every  one,  have  appreciated  very  much  the  coiurtesy  that 
has  been  extended  to  the  committee  by  the  attorneys  in  this  case,  and 
by  the  miners,  and^  the  operators,  and  the  people  of  Colorado  gener- 
ally. We  have  enjoyed  this  meeting  with  the  people  of  Colorado, 
and  we  have  been  treated  as  well  as  any  men  coula  have  been  treated, 
coming  into  the  State  for  this  purpose.  We  regret  that  we  came 
under  those  circumstances,  but  we  depart  with  omr  best  wishes  for  the 

()rosperity  of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  for  the  happiness  of  its  people. 
Applause.] 
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Mr.  NoBTHCUTT.  We  wish  to  assure  this  committee  that  we  enter- 
tain the  most  profomid  gratitude  for  the  indulgence,  patience,  and  the 
care  with  which  this  committee  has  treated  us,  and  with  the  energy 
and  fatiguing  determination  with  which  you  have  gone  into  these  most 
laborious  and  trying  ordeals.  We  feel  more  assiired  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  hearing  than  we  did  at  the  beginning  of  it  that  this  investiga- 
tion means  something  for  the  State  of  CSolorado  and  the  Nation  which 
we  all  so  much  love,  and  probably  for  the  world  and  humanity;  and 
be  assured  that  you  leave  here  behind  you  the  most  kindly  recollec- 
tion and  the  sincere  wish  and  desire  for  your  happiness  and  prosperity. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  said  on  behalf 
of  the  miners  and  the  people  interested  on  either  side  of  the  question 
that  we  are  sorry  you  had  to  come  here  upon  such  an  unpleasant 
errand.  We  hope  that  some  day  you  will  come  to  Colorado  and  see 
Colorado  in  her  beauties  when  we  will  not  have  to  present  to  you  any 
scabs,  sores,  or  other  disagreeable  thin^;  and  we  feel  sure  also  that 
this  investigation,  the  result  of  your  patient  labors,  will  result  in  some 
good.  I  may  say  that  some  of  us,  knowing  what  congressional  inves- 
tigations have  been  hitherto,  be^nning  literally  in  smoke  and  ending 
in  the  same,  anticipated  somethmg  of  this  sort  when  vou  came  here. 
We  have  been  agreeably  surprised  to  jfind  that  this  nas  not  been  a 
junketing  excursion,  nor  an  excursion  of  politicians,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  but  that  you  have  been  patient  investigators  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  and  we  lieartily  thank  you  for  your  considera- 
tion and  for  your  indulgence.  And  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  this, 
without  any  mvidioua  comparison,  that  if  every  judge  on  the  bench 
showed  the  same  judicial  temperament  and  poise  which  your  chair- 
man has  shown  there  would  nave  been  much  less  criticism  of  the 
judiciary  than  we  have  had.     [Applause.]     I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  dosTiGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  happy  privilege  for  once  to 
concur  in  all  that  has  been  said  by  Judge  Northoutt  and  m  all  that  has 
been  said  by  Mr.  Brewster.  I  wish  personally  to  thank  you  for  j^ur 
very  great  and  invariable  courtesy.     [Applause.] 

Chairman  Foster.  The  Chair  therefore  declares  the  investigation 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  closed. 

(Thereupon  the  committee,  at  11  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  sine  die.) 
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EXHIBITS. 


[House  resolotlon  387.] 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  United  States, 

January  27,  1914. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  malce  a  thorough  and  complete  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  coal  fields  in  the  counties  of  Las  Animas,  Huerfano, 
Fremont,  Grand,  Routt,  Boulder,  Weld,  and  other  counties  in  the  State  of 
Colorado;  and  in  and  about  the  copper  mines  in  the  counties  of  Houghton, 
Keweenaw,  and  Ontonagon,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining— 

First.  Whether  or  not  any  system  of  peonage  has  been  or  is  being  maintained 
In  said  coal  or  copper  fleld& 

Second.  Whether  or  not  postal  services  and  facilities  have  been  or  are  being 
interfered  with  or  obstructed  in  said  coal  or  copper  fields;  and  if  so,  by  whom. 

Third.  Whether  or  not  the  immigration  laws  of  this  country  have  been  or 
are  being  violated  in  said  coal  or  copper  fields;  and  if  so,  by  whom. 

Fourth.  Investigate  and  report  all  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  the 
charge  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  arrested,  tried,  or  con- 
victed contrary  to  or  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Fifth.  Investigate  and  report  whether  the  conditions  existing  in  said  coal 
fields  in  Colorado  and  in  said  copper  fields  in  Michigan  have  been  caused  by 
agreements  and  combinations  entered  into  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  production,  sale,  and  transportation  of 
the  coal  and  copper  of  these  fields. 

Sixth.  Investigate  and  report  whether  or  not  firearms,  ammunition,  and 
explosives  have  been  shipped  into  the  said  coal  and  copper  fields,  with  the 
purpose  to  exclude  the  products  of  the  said  fields  from  competitive  markets  in 
interstate  trade ;  and  if  so,  by  whom  and  by  whom  paid  for. 

Seventh.  If  any  or  all  of  these  conditions  exist,  the  causes  leading  up  to  said 
conditions. 

Said  committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  is  hereby  empowered  to  sit  and 
act  during  the  session  or  recess  of  Congress,  or  either  House  thereof,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  it  may  deem  necessary ;  to  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments; to  employ  stenographers  and  such  other  clerical  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  admin- 
ister oaths  to  witnesses. 

Attest:  South  Trimble,  Clerk, 


EXHIBIT  NO.  30.— M.  0.0. 

Lafayette,  Coix).,  June  19,  1908. 

Notice  to  all  members  of  Local  Union  Xo.  1388,  U,  M,  W,  of  A.: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  a  suspension  of  work  will  take  place  at  4  p.  m. 
Friday,  19.  1008.  The  companies  will  be  allowed  the  necessary  men,  such  m 
engineers,  firemen,  pumpmen,  and  brattice  men,  to  work  to  keep  their  mine 
intact.    Said  help  will  not  t)e  allowed  to  load  any  coal  under  any  consideration. 
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All  men  heretofore  mentioned  that  have  been  employed  by  the  company  that 
will  be  laid  idle  will  be  given  an  etiual  share  of  work  in  their  turn,  and  wlien- 
ever  the  company  demands  more  help,  they  will  notify  the  pit  committee,  and 
the  pit  committee  will  investigate  the  same  before  any  other  help  may  be 
employed. 

By  order  of  subdistrict  No.  1,  of  district  No.  15,  I^ocal  Union  No.  138S,  V.  M. 
W.  of  A. 

Per  Jas.  McCune,  President, 
P.  M.  Briixhabt,  Secretary. 

State  of  Colorado. 
Executive  Office,  Denver. 

executive  order. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Chase, 

Adjutant  General,  State  of  Colorado: 

It  having  l)een  made  to  appear  to  me  by  the  i>eace  officers  of  the  counties  of 
Las  Animas  and  Huerfano  and  other  counties  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  by 
numerous  civil  officers,  and  other  good  and  reputable  citizens  of  said  counties 
that  there  Is  a  tumult  threatened,  and  that  there  are  bodies  of  men  acting 
together,  by  force,  and  with  attempt  to  commit  felonies  and  to  offer  violence  to 
persons  and  proi)erty  In  said  counties  and  districts,  and  by  force  and  violence 
to  break  and  resist  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  that  a  number  of  {lersons  are 
in  possession  of  deadly  weai>ons  and  are  in  open  and  active  opposition  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  this  State  In  said  districts,  and  that  the  civil  authorities 
are  wholly  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  In  the  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  order  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado ;  • 

I  therefore  direct  you,  In  pursuance  of  the  authority  and  iwwer  vested  In  me 
as  governor  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  to  forthwith 
order  out  and  assume  command  of  such  troops  of  the  National  Guard  of  Colo- 
rado as,  in  your  Judgment,  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in 
said  districts,  and  that  you  use  such  means  as  you  may  deem  right  and 
proper,  acting  In  conjunction  with,  or  independently  of,  the  civil  authorities  of 
said  district,  as,  In  your  judgment  and  discretion,  are  demanded,  to  restore 
peace  and  good  order  In  the  communities  affected,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  executive  seal  this  28th  day  of  October,  A.  D. 
1913. 


Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief, 


Productive  coal  lands,  191S, 


County. 


Archuleta.. 
Boulder. . . . 

Delta 

ElFaso.... 
Fremont... 
Garfield. . . . 
Gunnison.. 
Huer(iano.., 

Jaokson 

Jefferson... 
La  Plata... 
Las  Animas 
juesa.  ....•• 

Pitkin 

Rio  Blaooa. 

Routt 

Weld 

Total. 


Acres. 


90 

4,336 

400 

1,280 

17,420 

2,093 

15,068 

875 

40 

4,814 

381 

5,220 

3,138 

1,921 

180 

600 

1,036 


58,812 


Amount  of 

valuation 

on  coal 

land. 


I 

Valuation 

of  improTe- 

ments. 


1800 

516,810 

40,000 

138,050 

1,380,390 

501,140 

2,380,480 

291,200 

9,000 

240,700 

22,860 

1,207,400 

194,120 

117,610 

5,400 

36,000 

157,520 


7,239,380 


$313,070 
12,000 
39,400 

136,120 
75,000 

220,000 

1,240,099 

15,000 

25,000 

37,240 


30,750 

31,000 

325 


Amount  of 
State 
paid. 


11.04 

l.OTSwM 

67.60 

23a  68 

1,97L46 

74&W 

3,3aix«a 

l,90a61 

SLao 

345.41 

78.13 

1,560.61 


107,750  ; 


198.06 

7.44 

46.80 

344.85 


2,282,6»r!      12,378.67 
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Tlmbflrmm 

Tracklayera 

Shot  flrers 

Machine  nuinera 

Machine  helpers 

Drivers 

Rope  riders 

Oflers,  couplers,  etc.  (boys) , 

Trappers 

Pump  men 

Motormen 

Other  inside  labor 

Fireman 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Carpenters 

Machinist* 

Ttople  men 

Other  outside  labor 

Car  repairers 


Wyo- 
mmg. 


13.46 
3.46 
3.00 
3.00 
3.46 
3.46 
3.46 
2.06 
1.60 
3.30 
3.46 
3.30 
3.06 
3.60 
2.80 
3.60 
3.60 
2.80 
2.60 


S3. 12 
3.12 
3.24 
3.84 
3.30 
3.06 
3.06 
2.08 
L32 
3.00 
3.08 
2.02 
2.07 
3.12 
2.30 
3.78 
4.42 
2.30 
2.30 


12.84 
2.84 
3.34 
3.34 
3.06 
2.84 
2.84 
1.05 
1.25 
2.84 
2.84 
3.08 
2.25 
3.05 
2.02 
2.00 
3.06 
2.25 
2.25 


Paint 
Kanawha.* 


12.22 
Z43 


I 


2.55 
2.55 
X06 
LIS 
LOS 
10.87-LOD 
2.10 
2.66 
2.00 

i*7i 


^06 
L7i 
2.50 


>  Kansaa,  Oklahoma,  Missouri. 


« Weet  Vlntinia. 


State  coal  lands,  J91S, 


County. 

Nonproductive. 

ImproTe- 

Acres. 

Amount. 

molts. 

Adam.*! 

Alamo-a 

Arapahoe 

Archuleta 

Baca 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Chevenne 

Clear  C  roek 

C^nelos 

Costilla 

Crowlev 

Custer. 

Delta 

4,063 

$243,780 

I>en  ver 

Dolores 

681.4 

i6,354 

rsoo 

Douf  ias 

Eaefe 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

*  430  " 
6,079 

i.no 

11,140 
52,  WO 
76.400 

7,500 

Fremont 

Garneld 

Gilpin 

Grand 

1 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano 

21/^ 
3,  .^59 

943,  aM 
84,585 

Jackson 

750 

Jefferson 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson 

Lake 

La  Plata 

7,617              441,020 

Larimer 

.  ... 

Las  Animas 

61,991          3,448,085 

liincoln 

Loean 

Mesa 1 

Mineral 

Moffat 

7,152 

288,840 

MonteT.uma..             

Montrose 

Mor^n 

Otero.  .           r 

Ourav 

420 
3,260 

11,705 
58,842 

200 

Park.'.*.".!.'!..!.!...' .' !. 

Phillips 
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State  coal  lands,  191$ — CJontinued. 


• 

County. 

Nonproductiye. 

Improve- 

Acres. 

Amount. 

ments. 

Pitkin 

8,533 

$820,565 

$76,400 

Prowers 

Pueblo 

Rio  Blanco 

4,410 

88,200 

Rio  Grande 

Routt 

63,373 

1,782,286 

Saguache 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

40 

800 

60 

Sedgwick 

Summit 

TeUer !..'.;.!.'..'.! 

Washington 

Weld ."..!!.! ; 

11,597 

438,580 

3,060 

Yuma 

Total 

205,413 

8^806,892 

88,260 

EXHIBIT  B.— H.  B.  O.  "A." 

MINEB*S  SCHEDULE. 

The  scale  of  wages  suggested  and  adopted  by  the  scale  committee,  represent- 
ing subdistrlcts  1  and  9,  of  district  15,  of  North  Colorado  for  the  counties  of 
Boulder,  Weld,  Jefferson,  and  Adams. 

Article  I. 

That  eight  hours,  from  bank  to  bank,  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  men 
in  and  about  the  mine;  half  holiday  on  Saturdays,  Sunday  and  legal  holidays 
excepted. 

Article  II. 

That  the  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to  the  adjustment  of 
disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  employed  in  or  around  the  mines,  arising  out  of  this  agreement,  or 
any  agreement  made  in  connection  therewith  when  the  pit  boss  and  said  miner 
or  mine  laborer  have  failed  to  agree.  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  in 
any  mine  through  failure  to  agree  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine 
laborer,  the  pit  committee  and  pit  boss  are  empowered  to  adjust  It ;  in  case  of 
their  disagreement  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  and  the  subdis- 
trict  officers.  If  they  fail  to  reach  an  agreement  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
managment  of  the  company  and  the  district  president  of  the  V.  M.  W.  of  A.,  or 
such  persons  as  he  may  designate  to  represent  him,  for  adjustment,  and  in  all 
cases  the  mines,  miners,  mine  laborers,  and  parties  involved  must  continue  at 
work,  pending  an  investigation  and  adjustment,  until  a  final  decision  is  reached 
in  the  manner  above  set  forth,  provided  it  has  been  proven  that  an  injustice 
has  been  done  the  miner,  the  operator  shall  reinstate  said  employee  and  pay 
full  compensation  for  the  time  he  has  been  susi)ended. 

Article  III. 

That  the  operator  shall  pay  on  the  25th  of  each  month  for  the  first  half  of  that 
month,  and  on  the  10th  of  each  month  for  the  last  half  of  the  preceding  month : 
Provided,  That  when  the  10th  and  25th  come  on  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday  they 
shall  pay  on  the  day  preceding.  All  payments  to  be  made  in  United  States 
currency  at  the  office  of  the  company  nearest  to  the  mine  at  which  the  em- 
ployees are  employed.  In  case  where  a  man  is  discharged  or  leaves  his  employ- 
ment he  shall  receive  his  back  earnings  within  24  hours  after  leaving  the 
services  of  a  company,  should  he  desire  them,  or  at  any  time  thereafter  up  to 
the  regular  pay  day. 
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Article  IV. 

The  operators  agree  to  check  off  all  dues.  Initiation  fees,  fines,  and  assess- 
ments from  the  miners'  and  mine  laborers',  also  check  weighm^n's  fees,  for 
which  an  order  shall  be  signed  by  each  miner  or  mine  laborer,  addressed  to  the 
operator,  and  shall  be  in  the  following  form,  to  wit : 

" ,  19—. 

"  To . 

"  I  hereby  authorize  you  to  deduct,  from  time  to  time,  from  whatever  snm 
may  from  time  to  time  be  due  me  while  in  your  employ,  whatever  sum  may  be 
due  from  me  as  dues,  initiation  fees,  fines,  and  assessments  to  any  local  of  tlie 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  to  which  I  belong,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  reported  to 
you  by  the  secretary  of  the  said  local ;  and  also  to  deduct,  from  time  to  time, 
while  in  your  employ,  such  sum  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  due  from  me  to 
the  checkweighman  at  the  mine  at  which  I  am  employed,  and  to  pay  the  same 
to  the  said  checkweighman.  It  is  understood  that  the  checkweighman's  wages 
and  the  union  check  off  shall  have  preference  over  other  deductions.  After 
powder,  oil.  and  cotton  are  paid  for,  the  Union  deductions  above  provided  for 
shall  be  made. 


(( 


Article  V. 

The  right  to  hire  and  discharge  for  cause,  the  management  of  the  mines  and 
the  direction  of  the  working  forces  is  vested  exclusively  In  the  operator,  and 
the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  abridge  this  right.  It  is  not  the  intuition  of  this 
provision  to  encourage  the  discharge  of  employees,  or  the  refusal  of  employ- 
ment of  applicants  because  of  personal  prejudice  in  matters  affecting  the 
operator  or  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 

Article  VI. 

That  the  checkweighman  shall  have  a  check  number,  and  that  all  unclahned 
coal  shall  be  credited  to  him. 

Article  VII. 

That  the  operator  shall  keep  his  mine  in  as  dry  a  condition  as  possible,  by 
keeping  the  water  off  the  road  and  out  of  the  working  places.  When,  through 
the  neglect  of  the  operator,  a  miner  has  to  leave  his  working  place,  on  accorait 
of  water  or  lack  of  timber  or  track,  the  operator  shall  employ  the  miner  at 
company  work  to  be  performed,  or  he  shall  give  him  another  working  place 
until  the  water  is  taken  out  of  his  place  or  timber  or  track  furnished.  The 
question  of  the  condition  of  the  working  place  shall  be  controlled  by  Article  II 
hereof. 

Article  VIII. 

When  a  fall  occurs  in  a  working  place  at  any  time  the  miner,  on  finding 
same,  shall  immediately  notify  the  pit  boss,  and  the  operator  shall  cause  the 
same  to  be  cleaned  up,  unless  the  fall  shall  be  due  to  the  miner,  in  which 
event  the  miner  shall  put  same  in  good  order  and  condition.  Preference  shall 
be  given  by  the  operator  to  the  miner  in  cleaning  up  such  fall  on  company 
time. 

Article  IX. 

The  operator  shall  provide  a  man  to  superintend  the  lowering  of  the  men 
into  the  mine  in  the  morning  and  the  hoisting  of  them  out  at  quitting  time, 
in  accordance  with  the  capacity  of  the  cage  or  car,  the  men  to  be  lowered  or 
hoisted  by  check  number  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  to  the  shaft  or  slope. 
The  operator  shall  furnish  a  check  board  and  a  suflScient  number  of  checks  for 
all  employees  of  the  mine.  In  case  of  sickness  or  injury,  or  a  man  being  inju- 
riously wet,  the  man  shall  have  the  first  cage  or  car. 

In  the  event  of  any  employee  coming  out  through  the  lack  of  work  the  said 
employee  shall  have  the  first  cage  or  car,  and  in  the  event,  within  30  minutes 
after,  four  men  shall  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  slope,  or  at  any 
time  upon  the  written  order  of  the  pit  boss.  This  shall  not  apply  to  temporary 
breakdowns. 
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Article  X. 

That  when  a  fault  occurs  in  a  working  place  the  miner  shall  be  put  on  com- 
pany time  or  shall  be  given  another  place. 

Article  XI. 

That  all  rooms,  entries,  and  other  working  places  shall  be  timbered  by  the 
miner  in  a  workmanlike  manner  before  leaving  the  work,  and  the  pit  boss 
shall  see  that  sufficient  timber  of  the  proper  length  is  furnished  to  do  the  work. 

Article  XII. 

That  an  equal  turn  be  kept  at  all  the  mines,  and  that  a  fair  chance  be  given 
each  miner  to  secure  the  same.  The  check weighman  shall  keep  the  turn  bul- 
letin for  the  guidance  of  the  pit  boss,  who,  in  person  or  by  the  person  he  may 
designate,  shall  control  the  distribution  of  cars  in  pursuance  hereof. 

Whenever  it  is  found  necessary  by  the  operator  to  reduce  his  working  forces, 
through  depression  of  trade  or  otherwise,  the  men  reserve  the  right  and  shall 
agree  to  share  up  such  amount  of  work  as  is  required  to  be  done  at  the  mine 
or  mines  affected. 

Article  XIII. 

That  no  deductions  shall  be  made  for  doctors  unless  such  deduction  is  au- 
thorized by  the  individual  employee. 

Article  XIV. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  any  person  or  persons  accidentally  in- 
jured the  operator  shall  provide  appurtenances  and  medicines  for  first  relief 
to  the  injured. 

In  the  event  of  any  accident  in  the  mine  the  pit  committee  of  the  mine  shall 
have  the  right  to  investigate  the  same,  without  delay,  and  that  the  district 
officers  be  notified  by  telephone  or  telegraph. 

Article  XV. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  of  emergency,  as  fires,  fioods,  breakdowns, 
and  in  all  cases  where  human  life  is  Imperiled,  the  operator  reserves  the  right 
to  work  as  much  overtime  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  property  intact. 

Article  XVI. 

All  powder  shall  be  delivered  at  the  working  place  and  the  company  shall 
be  responsible  for  its  safe  delivery. 

The  operator  shall  take  all  tools  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  slope, 
sharpen  and  return  the  same  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  slope  the  next  day, 
and  provide  a  suitable  place  for  same.  Sharpening  tools  shall  have  preference 
over  all  other  work,  except  breakdowns. 

Article  XVII. 

That  timber,  cap  pieces,  and  other  mining  material  shall  be  delivered  at 
the  face. 

Article  XVIII. 

If  there  are  not  sufficient  railroad  cars  at  a  mine  to  work  a  half  day  one 
hour  before  starting  time,  the  6.30  whistle  shall  not  be  blown  for  work  and  there 
shall  be  no  work  that  day. 

Article  XIX. 

That  men  loading  after  machines  shall  be  charged  20  cents  per  month  for 
blacksmith  and  pick  miners  40  cents  per  month  for  blacksmith,  one-half  to  be 
checked  off  semimonthly. 
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Abticle  XX. 

That  two  men  loadihg  after  machine  shall  have  two  places  together,  and  in 
no  case  shall  more  than  two  men  work  in  one  plac^ 

Abticle  XXI. 

That  all  mines  shall  have  escapement  shafts  and  the  amoimtof  ventilation 
required  by  the  State  law. 

When  the  shaft  is  more  than  100  feet  deep  the  operator  shall  provide  suffi- 
cient hoisting  apparatus  to  hoist  the  men  to  the  surface. 

And  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  cross-cuts  shall  not  be  more  than  60  feet 
apart  and  be  continuous  between  all  rooms  and  all  entries,  as  recommended 
by  our  State  coal  mine  Inspector. 

Abticle  XXII. 

That  all  employees  shall  have  the  privilege  of  buying  where  they  please, 
find  of  boarding  and  renting  where  they  please. 

Abticle  XXIII. 

That  all  track  shall  be  laid  by  the  operator  and  as  near  the  face  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Abticle  XXIV. 

That  the  operators  shall  not  charge  their  employees,  for  their  own  use,  more 
than  $2  per  ton  for  lump  coal  at  the  mine,  nor  more  than  $2  per  keg  for  powder 
delivered  at  the  working  place. 

Abticle  XXV. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  of  any  employee  being  killed  the  mine  at 
which  said  employee  was  working  will  quit  work  for  the  day.  The  pit  boss 
shall  notify  the  employees  when  a  fatal  accident  occurs.  Should  the  funeral 
not  be  held  the  following  day,  all  persons  are  to  continue  work  until  the  day 
of  the  funeral.  Should  the  funeral  be  held  In  the  afternoon,  only  one-half 
day  shall  be  lost.  Also,  that  there  shall  be  no  lay-off  for  the  attendance  at  a 
funeral  of  i)erHons  dying  a  natural  death  or  persons  killed  at  other  mines.  This 
shall  not  prohibit  any  individual  employee  from  absenting  himself  for  the  pur- 
l)ose  of  attending  such  a  funeral. 

Abticle  XXVI. 

That  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  miners  or  mine  laborers.  All 
applicants  for  work  shall  be  considered  in  their  turn,  to  the  end  that  all  men 
shall  receive  just  and  fair  treatment,  and  no  person  or  i>ersons  shall  in  any 
way  hinder  or  retard  the  men  or  the  operator  in  the  operation  of  the  mine 
or  mines,  to  the  end  that  the  operator  shall  be  able  to  pursue  its  iwlicy  in  the 
conduct  and  management  of  its  property.  Investigation  of  disputes  by  officers 
of  the  I^  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  be  considered  hindering  or  retarding  the  opera- 
tions of  the  operator. 

Further,  that  no  strike  shall  be  nulled  at  any  mine,  excein  in  the  maimer 
provided  In  the  constitution  of  district  IH  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  which  provides  as  follows: 

"Abticle  VI.  Section  1.  When  trouble  of  a  local  character  arises  between  the 
members  of  local  unions  and  their  employers  the  mine  committee  and  officers 
shall  endeavor  to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment,  and,  failing,  they  shall  Im- 
mediately notify  the  officers  of  the  district,  and  said  district  officers  shall  im- 
mediately investigate  the  cause  of  comi)iaint,  and  falling  to  effect  a  peaceful 
settlement  upon  a  basis  that  would  be  esiuitable  and  just  to  the  aggrieved  mem- 
bers, finding  that  a  strike  would  best  subserve  the  Interests  of  the  locality  af- 
fected, they  may,  with  the  consent  and  api)roval  of  the  district  officers,  order 
a  strike.  Any  local  union  striking  In  violation  of  the  above  provisions  will  not 
be  recognized  or  sustained  by  district  officers. 

**  Sec  3.  Any  local  union,  committee,  or  member  acting  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  article  shall  be  liable  to  expulsion  or  fine,  subject  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  district  executive  board." 
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Article  XXVIL 

There  shall  be  no  limit  on  loading  cars,  the  height  of  vein  and  roadway  to 
be  considered  in  loading  the  same.  The  oi)erator  shall  tal«e  all  loaded  cars 
from  the  face,  and  where  the  grade  is  too  steep  for  two  men  to  handle  the  car 
the  operator  shall  deliver  the  car  at  the  face,  and  if  only  one  man  is  working 
at  a  place,  and  he  can  not  handle  the  car,  the  driver  shall  assist  him.  Miners 
shall  not  be  required  to  i)ush  cars  more  than  200  feet.  There  shall  be  doors 
on  the  cars  at  all  mines.  In  case  doors  are  not  provided,  10  cents  i)er  ton  shall 
be  added^ 

Miners  shall  receive  an  average  weight  for  all  wrecked  cars.  Whenever  a 
car  is  wrecked  it  shall  be  marked  by  the  company  man  in  charge  of  the  same. 

Article  XXVIII. 

That  payment  for  moving  dirt,  rock,  or  other  Impurities,  wherever  found, 
that  comes  with  the  coal,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  an  inch  per 
running  yard.  Provided,  that  where  there  is  a  seam  of  coal  less  than  6  inches 
in  thickness  between  two  bands  of  dirt  or  rock  it  shall  be  measured  and  paid 
for  the  same  as  dirt.  Provided,  further,  that  where  there  are  more  than  one 
seam  of  dirt,  rock,  or  other  impurities  they  shall  be  measured  collectively. 
That  the  price  for  moving  dirt  be  based  on  narrow  work  and  paid  for  equiva- 
lent to  narrow  work  in  wide  work. 

In  entries,  room  nec^ks,  and  cross-cuts  where  dirt  has  to  be  thrown  back  and 
afterwards  loaded  the  oi)erntor  shall  pay  the  miner  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per 
car  for  loading  cars  of  2,000  pounds  capacity,  or  small  cars;  40  cents  for  load- 
ing cars  of  3,000  pounds  capacity,  or  medium  cars:  and  50  cents  for  loading 
cars  of  2  tons  carmcity.  or  large  cars. 

Article  XXIX. 

That  the  operator  shall  not  charge  more  than  $2  per  room  per  month  for 
house  rent,  and  not  more  than  50  cents  per  house  per  month  for  ground  rent. 
Tenants  shall  not  be  C()mi>elled  to  have  electric  lights  in  the  house,  but  where 
such  lights  are  already  provided  the  oi>erator  shall  not  charge  more  than  50 
cents  per  light  i»er  month. 

Article  XXX. 

Niggerheads,  when  they  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  coal,  shall  be  paid 
for  at  day-work  price,  the  operator  to  furnish  giant  powder  to  shoot  same. 

Articlk  XXXI. 

That  the  price  paid  for  taking  ui)  and  loading  s<ift  bottom  in  entries,  room 
necks,  and  cross-cuts  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4^  cents  i)er  Inch  per 
yard. 

In  entries  room-necks,  and  cross-cuts  which  require  shooting  shall  be  7^ 
cents  per  Inch,  per  nmnlng  yard,  and  the  o[)erators  shall  furnish  machines  for 
the  work  when  necessary. 

Article  XXXII. 

That  all  skips,  where  dirt  slides  from  the  side  and  has  to  be  moved  by  the 
miner,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  day  wage  scale.  That  all  work  not  herein  speci- 
fied shall  be  paid  for  at  an  advance  to  comply  with  the  national  demands,  viz, 
15  A  per  cent. 

Artici^  XXXIII. 

Outside  daytcork. 

Engineers $3.46 

Firemen 2.  asi 

Blacksmiths 3.  46 

Blacksmith's   helpers 2.  881 

Box-car  shovelers 2.  88i 

Tipplemen  __ ^ 2.  8% 

Box-car  loader  runner 3.46 

Outside  labor  not  classified 2.  88i 
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Inside  day  work. 

Pumpmen $3.46 

Motormen 3.46 

Motor  brakemen 3. 46 

Tail-end    riders 3. 46 

Machine  runners 4. 08 

Machine   helpers 3. 46 

Drivers 3. 46 

Spike  team  drivers i 3.96 

racers 3.46 

Miners  3. 46 

Timbermen , 3.46 

Tracklayers 3.46 

Inside   engineers 3. 46 

Parting  and  connecting  men  couplers 3.46 

Rope  rider,  main  rope 3.46 

Rope  rider,  inside 3.46 

Mine  carpenters 3. 46 

Plpemen 3. 46 

Spragers 2.60 

Trappers 1.  73 

Greasers 2.42 

Fire   boss 4. 08 

Inside  work,  not  classified 3.46 

Miners  taken  from  the  face  to  work  outside  to  receive  60  cents  per  day  more 
than  the  wage  scale  for  the  work  done.  Miners  taken  from  the  face  to  work 
inside  on  company  work  to  receive  50  cents  extra  per  day. 

When  a  miner  is  compelled  to  mine  his  coal  he  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
•hear  it,  and  vice  versa. 

Where  the  miners  are  required  to  mine  on  top  they  shall  receive  10  cents  per 
ton  extra. 

Ix»ading  after  machines,  6  feet  and  over per  ton 

Pick  work 

leading  after  machines,  under  6  feet 

Pick  work 

All  coal  under  4  feet  shall  be  deficient  work  and  paid  for  according  to  tbe 
day  wage  scale. 

All  work  12  feet  and  under  shall  be  considered  narrow  work  and  paid  for  as 
follows : 

Narrow  work  after  machines,  per  yard $1.38 

Cross-cuts  and  room-necks,  by  hand 1.721 

Narrow  work  in  butt  entries,  by  hand 2.58 

Narrow  work  in  face  entries,  by  hand 2.30 

Skips  12  feet  or  under  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  entry 
yardage. 

Where  cross  bars  are  used  the  company  shall  pay  50  cents  per  bar. 

Article  XXXIV. 

Machine  work  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  121  cents  per  foot  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6}  cents  for  the  runner  and  5}  cents  for  the  helper.  Wet  work  shall 
be  paid' for  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  more  per  foot  each  to  runner  and  helper.  All 
narrow  work,  cut  by  the  foot,  shall  be  paid  for  on  a  measurement  of  12  feet 

All  machine  men  and  helpers  shall  be  paid  for  time  lost  according  to  the  day 
wage  scale  paid  machine  men  in  waiting  for  sharp  picks  or  power  or  moving 
from  one  part  of  the  mine  to  another.  The  operator  shall  collect  all  dull  picks 
from  the  machine  and  deliver  sharp  ones  to  the  machine.  Where  the  grade  Is 
too  steep  for  the  men  to  push  the  machine  the  driver  shall  haul  It  without 
from  the  machine  and  deliver  sharp  ones  to  the  machine.  Where  the  grade  is 
unnecessary  delay.  All  machines  shall  be  numbered  and  all  machines  shall  l>e 
manned  by  two  men. 
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Article  XXXV. 

Miners  should  not  Intentionally  or  i)er8istently  shoot  coal  into  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  small  coal,  or  load  dirt,  rock,  or  bone  so  as  to  make 
the  coal  unmarketable.    Violations  shall  be  controlled  by  Article  II  hereof. 

Article  XXXVI. 

That  whenever  a  request  for  a  wage  scale  for  a  new  mine  in  the  northern 
Colorado  coal  fields  shall  be  made  of  the  president  of  district  15,  U.  M.  W.  of  A., 
or  of  the  chairman  of  the  Oi>erator8'  Association,  the  president  and  secretary 
of  district  15,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  or  two  i)er8ons  to  be  appointed  by  such  president, 
and  two  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Operators'  Association 
shall  take  up  all  matters  relating  to  the  classification  for  wage  scale  for  such 
new  mine  not  on  a  regular  tonnage  basis.  Such  committee  shall  arrive  at  a 
unanimous  conclusion,  and  the  wage  scale  agi'eed  ui>on  by  them  shall  continue 
during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

Article  XXXVIL 

When  a  mistake  Is  made  by  the  company  In  the  pay  of  any  employee,  due  on 
a  pay  day,  the  company  shall  make  good  all  shortage  not  later  than  24  hours 
thereafter. 

Article  XXXVIII. 

When  an  employee  absents  himself  from  his  work  for  a  period  of  two  days 
and  not  reporting  on  the  morning  of  the,  third,  unless  through  sickness  or  by 
first  having  proiierly  arranged  with  the  pit  boss  or  foreman  having  Jurisdiction, 
and  obtaining  his  consent,  he  may  be  discharged  without  recourse.  Miners  or 
other  employees  unable  to  work  on  account  of  sickness  must  notify  the  pit 
boss  or  foreman  having  proi>er  Jurisdiction  at  once.  All  employees  whose  ab- 
sence would  cause  a  stoppage  of  work  must,  before  absenting  themselves  from 
work,  properly  arrange  with  the  pit  boss  or  foreman  for  their  absence;  other- 
wise they  may  be  discharged  without  recourse. 

Article  XXXIX. 
*'  Miner "  means  all  men  employed  underground. 

Article  XL. 

The  following-named  days  shall  be  considered  the  legal  holidays: 

New  Year's  Day,  April  1,  Decoration  Day,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving 

Day,  Christmas  Day,  and  miners*  election  day.  Including  national,  district,  and 

subdl strict  elections. 

OPEBATOB'S  EXHIBIT   No.    In. 
Coal  Strike  On  in  Colorado. 

LOWLST  wages  PAID  AND  MINING  CONDITIONS. 

Pick  mining:  Fifty-five  to  60  cents  per  ton  and  upwards,  2,000  pounds,  mine 
run. 

Machine  cutting:  Ten  cents  x^er  ton  and  upwards,  2,000  pounds,  mine  run. 
Machine  loading :  Forty  cents  per  ton  and  upwards,  2,000  pounds. 

Per  day. 

Blacksmiths $3. 25 

Drivers 3.08 

Hope  riders 3. 08 

Motormen 3. 08 

Tracklayers 3.10 

Timbermen 3. 10 

Rockmen 3. 10 

Eight  hours  working  day  underground. 

Two  weeks  pay. 

House  rent,  $2  per  room  per  month. 
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Electric  ll^ht,  35  and  40  cents  per  light  per  month. 

Smithing,  50  cents  per  month. 

Doctor  and  hospital  (including  medicines),  $1  per  month. 

I  hereby  acknowledge  that  I  have  read  the  above  and  have  been  informed  that 
a  strilce  is  now  on  in  Colorado ;  that  I  have  agreed  to  go  to  Colorado  to  work 
in  the  mines  where  strilce  is  on  at  wages  stated  above.  I  agree  that  shonld  I 
leave  the  mine  to  which  I  am  shipped  within  90  days  of  my  arrival  to  forfeit 
the  cost  of  my  transportation,  if  due  me  at  the  time  I  leave;  and  I  further 
agree  to  pay  back  the  transportation  of  any  member  of  my  family  who  may  ac- 
company me  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  month  until  fully  paid. 

Witness  my  signature  this  16th  day  of  December,  1913. 

James  Aoames. 

Witness : 

R.   J.   COPELAND. 


(Unopened  letter  addressed  **  Mother  Jones,  care  of  San  Rafael  Hospital, 
Trinidad,  Colo.,"  marked  as  follows: 

Return  in  five  days  to  secretary- treasurer,  district  15,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  P.  O. 
box  1363.  Denver,  Olo.  Registered  No.  47200.  Return  receipt  demanded. 
Returned  to  writer,  unclaimed,  Trinidad,  CJolo..  P.  O.  Registered  3702.  Ad- 
dressee, Military  Prison.  Delivery  can  not  be  effected.  (Stamped  on  back:) 
Denver,  Colo.,  Jan.  27.  1914.  Registered.  Trinidad,  Ck)lo.,  Feb.  6,  1914.  Regis- 
tered.   Denver,  Colo.,  Feb.  6»  1914.     Registered. 

( Unopened  letter  addressed  "  Mother  Jones,  care  of  San  Rafael  Hospital, 
Trinidad,  Colo.,"  marked  as  follows : 

Return  in  five  days  to  secretary- treasurer  district  No.  47201.  Return  rec^pt 
demanded.  Returned  to  writer,  unclaimed,  Trinidad,  (Colorado  P.  C,  Regis- 
tered 3701.  Addressee,  Military  Prison.  Delivery  could  not  be  effected. 
(Stamped  on  back:)  Denver,  Colo.,  Jan.  27,  1914.  Registered.  Trioldad,  Cole 
Feb.  5,  1914.    Registered.    Denver,  Colo.,  Feb.  6.  1914.    Registered. 
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H.  Jackson. 
F.  M.  Crawford. 
F.  L.  Daugherty. 
Fred  Shafer. 
fYank  Chew. 
Fred  Chew. 
E.  Chapman. 
J.  C.  Elliston. 
James  Adames. 
S.  Wolley. 
Mont  Mattison. 
Ben  Shepherd. 
R.  J.  Morgan. 
R.  Brockett 
H.  Gloze. 
Joseph  F.  Miller. 
Charlie  Ross. 


JoPLiN,  Mo.,  December  tO,  191S, 

E.  liockhart 
J.  W.  Maloney. 
H.  K.  Bishop. 
Albert  Smyor. 
Carl  Clark. 
T.  L.  Kims^. 
J.  F.  Martin. 
J.  E.  McKay. 
J.  Flinn. 
W.  H.  Vaughn. 
Ben  Mix. 
Ray  Plerson. 
J.  L.  Martin. 
Jess  E.  Drane. 
Walter  Ogler. 
W.  M.  Wood. 


James,  Adames. 


OPEBATOB'S  EXHIBIT  NO.   a-N. 


UNION'S  EXHIBIT  NO.   2-XX. 


Deab  Sib:  We  hereby  notify  you  that  there  will  be  a  joint  convention  of 
miners  and  oi>erators  of  this  State  at  Trinidad,  Colorado,  next  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 15th.  at  which  time  we  hope  to  see  your  company  represented. 
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We  are  making  tills  last  endeavor  to  settle  our  differences  peacefully  and 
with  the  hope  of  preventing  a  strike.  If  you  will  kindly  come  to  this  Joint 
convention  we  feel  sure  we  can  adjust  all  points  at  issue  between  our  respec- 
tive interests  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Anticipating  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Trinidad  on  the  above-mentioned 
date,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Fbank  J.  Hates, 
John  R.  Lawson, 
John  McLennan, 

B.   L.  DOYLB, 

Policy  Committee  Representing  Colorado  Mine  Workers, 


XTNION'S  EXHIBIT  NO.    1. 

(Copy.)  United  Mine  Wobkebs  of  America, 

Denver,  Colo,,  August  26,  19 IS. 

I>BAB  Sib:  For  many  years  the  coal  miners  of  Colorado  have  been  desirous 
of  working  under  union  conditions  and  as  you  no  doubt  know  they  have  made 
this  desire  known  on  innumerable  occasions,  a  large  number  of  them  being  dis- 
charged because  of  their  wishes  in  this  respect. 

While  we  know  your  past  policy  has  been  one  of  keen  opposition  to  our  union, 
we  are  hopeful  at  this  time  that  you  will  look  at  this  matter  in  a  different  way 
and  will  meet  with  us  In  a  joint  conference  for  the  purpose  of  amicably  adjust- 
ing all  points  at  issue  in  the  present  controversy.  We  are  no  more  desirous  of 
a  strike  than  you  are,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  we  owe  it  to  our  respective  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  the  general  public,  to  make  every  honest  endeavor  to  adjust  our 
differences  in  an  enlightened  manner. 

It  ought  to  be  evident  to  yourself  and  associates  that  Colorado  can  not  stand 
alone  in  opposition  to  our  movement.  The  operators  of  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Washington,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Iowa,  embrac- 
ing all  the  important  coal-producing  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  have 
been  worldng  under  contracts  with  our  union  for  years,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  operators  in  the  above-mentioned  States,  who  once  held  the 
same  opinion  concerning  our  union  that  you  now  seem  to  hold,  are  at  this  time 
well  satisfied  with  our  organization  and  are  much  pleased  over  the  security  and 
stability  given  to  the  industry  through  the  medium  of  the  trade  agreement. 

Why  oppose  us  here?  Spending  millions  of  dollars  in  an  industrial  conflict 
for  no  good  purpose.  Why  is  it  not  possible  and  practical  for  you  to  do  in  this 
State  what  tiie  operators  in  all  the  neighboring  States  have  already  done? 

We  feel  sure  you  appreciate  the  gravity  of  this  situation  and  will  do  your 
part  to  meet  it  at  this  time,  when  no  sting  will  be  left  behind,  which  is  always 
the  result  of  a  strike  settlement. 

Let  us  meet  now  as  friends  and  proceed  to  settle  this  entire  controversy  with 
honor  to  ourselves,  with  credit  to  our  people,  and  with  faith  in  each  other. 

Hoping  you  will  favor  us  with  a  prompt  reply,  we  beg  to  remain. 
Sincerely,  yours. 


Policy  Commtittee  Representing  Colorado  Miners, 


OPE&ATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  10— B.  W. 

HOW    COLOBADO    EDITORS    VIEW    THE   COAL   STRIKE    IN    THIS    STATE. 

On  September  23  the  coal  miners  of  southern  Colorado  went  on  strike.  The 
next  few  weeks  were  marked  by  unusual  acts  of  violence,  which  caused  Governor 
Ammons  to  call  out  the  troops. 

Thursday,  November  13 ;  editors  representing  twenty-five  of  the  leading  papers 
of  Colorado  met  in  Denver  for  the  purpose  of  learning  all  the  facts  possible 
in  connection  with  the  strike. 
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Governor  E.  M.  Ammons  told  why  he  called  out  the  troops  and  what  he  pro- 
poses to  do  through  their  operations. 

Ford  Cornwall,  Thomas  Dennlson,  and  A.  Lamont,  three  men  on  strike,  were 
selected  hy  the  strike  leaders  and  told  why  they  struck  and  what  they  are 
demanding. 

John  C.  Osgood,  president  of  one  of  the  large  companies,  gave  the  operators* 
side  of  tlie  controversy,  and  John  Mclennan,  president  of  District  No.  15, 
Unitetl  Mine  Workers  of  America,  told  why  thajt  organization  called  the  strike. 

The  six  addresses  occupied  six  hours.  Every  speaker  was  given  unlimited 
time  and  no  interruptions  allowed. 

Following  the  addresses  the  editors  went  into  executive  session  and  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  with  three  dissenting  votes: 

To  the  people  and  the  press  of  Colorado,  to  the  coal-mine  owners,  and  to  the 
eoal  miners  of  this  State: 

For  the  past  two  months  a  strike  has  existed  in  the  coal-mining  industry  of 
Colorado.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  strike  human  lives  have  been  sacrificed, 
many  thousands  of  laboring  men  thrown  out  of  employment,  property  destroyed, 
business  conditions  have  become  depressed,  the  price  of  coal  has  been  advanced, 
the  reputation  and  credit  of  the  State  at  home  and  abroad  is  being  impaired,  and 
the  public  at  large  is  being  made  to  suffer  beyond  accurate  calculation.  The 
unfortunate  conditions  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
general  welfare  that  is  supi)osed  to  be  guaranteed  to  all  men  and  to  all  insti- 
tutions alike  under  the  Constitution  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  trying  to  arrive  at  a  method  of  assisting  in 
terminating  this  industrial  conflict  between  the  miners  and  the  mine  owners 
in  a  manner  which  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Colorado  enacted  to 
regulate  the  coal  mining  industry,  the  newspapers  of  Colorado  represented,  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  general  public,  have  met  in  Denver,  and  after  hearing  the 
arguments  and  statements  of  representatives  of  the  coal  mine  owners,  of  the 
coal  miners,  and  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  a  statement  from 
the  governor  of  this  State,  and  having  given  extensive  consideration  to  each 
and  every  one  of  these  statements,  and  having  weighed  their  effect  fully  and 
carefully,  the  newspapers  represented  have  agreed  upon  a  general  and -a  united 
policy  of  action,  to  be  recommended  to  the  press  of  Colorado,  with  refiereoce 
to  the  termination  of  this  strike,  based  upon  the  authority  of  the  existing  State 
laws. 

Before  stating  our  conclusions,  we  desire  first  to  state  the  cause  of  the  strike, 
viz.,  the  demands  made  by  the  miners  upon  the  coal  mine  owners  of  Colorado, 
which  are  as  follows: 

The  demands  of  the  miners : 

First.  We  demand  recognition  of  the  union. 

Second.  We  demand  a  10  per  cent  advance  In  wages  on  the  tonnage  rates 
and  the  following  day-wage  scale,  which  is  practically  in  accord  with  the 
Wyoming  day-wage  scale. 

Third.  We  demand  an  eight-hour  workday  for  all  classes  of  labor  In  or 
around  the  coal  mines  and  at  coke  ovens. 

Fourth.  We  demand  pay  for  all  narrow  work  and  dead  work,  which  includes 
brushing,  timbering,  removing  falls,  handling  impurities,  etc. 

Fifth.  We  demand  checkweighmen  at  all  mines,  to  be  elected  by  the  miners 
without  any  interference  by  company  officials  in  said  election. 

Sixth.  We  demand  the  right  to  trade  in  any  store  we  please  and  the  right  to 
choose  our  own  boarding  place  and  our  own  doctor. 

Seventh.  We  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  Colorado  mining  laws  and  the 
abolition  of  the  notorious  and  criminal  guard  system  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  mining  camps  of  Colorado  for  many  years. 

First  demand.  Recognition  of  the  union. 

With  reference  to  the  first  demand,  we  submit  the  following  facts  and  con- 
elusions : 

The  question  of  the  official  recognition  of  any  labor  organization  or  labor 
union  by  any  employer  or  employers  of  labor  is  a  question  not  reached  or 
controlled  by  law,  but  must  be  mutually  desired  by  both  employer  and  employee 
to  become  a  recognized  reality.  In  other  words,  if  employers  do  not  desire  to 
recognize  a  labor  union  as  an  organization  in  the  employment  of  members  of 
that  union,  there  is  no  law  upon  the  statute  books  which  can  or  will  compel 
them  to  do  so. 
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We  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  first  demand  made  by 
the  miners  is  not  one  which  can  be  arbitrated  by  any  body  of  mediators,  for 
the  reason  that,  as  stated  above,  it  must  be  a  matter  mutually  desired  and 
agreed  to  by  employer  and  employee.  However,  so  long  as  Individual  workmen 
In  the  employ  of  coal  mine  owners  desire  to  belong  to  a  union,  they  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  so.  This  right  is  guaranteed  them  by  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  therefore  this  first  demand  for  official  recognition  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  as  such,  should  not  be  further  pressed  by  the  members  of 
that  organization  in  accepting  a  declaration  on  which  this  strike  should  now 
be  terminated.  However,  the  right  of  the  miners  to  belong  to  a  union  under 
the  authority  of  the  State  of  Colorado  should  be  recognized  and  upheld,  and 
should  not  be  objected  to  by  any  employer  of  labor. 

Second  demand.  A  wage  Increase  of  10  per  cent. 

Fourth  demand.  Additional  pay  for  additional  and  varied  work. 

In  our  Judgment  these  two  demands  should  be  merged  into  a  single  demand, 
especially  as  Iwth  the  second  and  fourth  demands  contemplate  a  higher  net 
income  in  wages  for  the  miners,  and  our  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  these 
demands  should  be  consolidated  and  considered  under  one  general  proposition. 

With  reference  to  this  general  wage  demand,  therefore,  our  conclusions  are 
as  follows : 

The  amount  of  money  a  miner  can  earn  depends  on  the  amount  of  work  he 
can  or  Is  willing  to  perform.  In  a  publishetl  advertisement  over  the  name  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Denver 
newspapers,  a  statement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  all  the  miners  wanted  was 
"a  living  wage  and  tlie  enforcement  of  the  laws  affecting  the  coal-mining 
Industry." 

The  question  very  properly  arises,  therefore,  as  to  what  should  be  considered 
a  living  wage. 

The  average  wage  earned  by  the  Individual  coal  miners  working  in  all  parts 
of  Colorado,  as  published  in  the  advertisements  of  the  coal-mine  owners,  we  find 
to  be  approximately  $4.00  per  day,  practically  $105.00  per  month,  and  working 
eight  hours  a  day  or  less  If  they  choose.  This  Is  said  to  include  the  wages 
earned  by  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  miners.  The  wages  of  some  miners  is 
said  to  run  as  low  as  $2.25  per  day,  while  other  miners  individually  earn  over 
$7.00  per  day. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  coal  miner's  wage  for  the  entire  State,  of  $4.00 
per  day,  with  the  wages  earned  by  other  classes  of  laboring  men  in  Colorado 
who  are  equally  skilled  with  a  coal  miner,  shows  that  if  the  average  wages  of 
all  coal  miners  in  Colorado  is  $105.00  per  month,  they  are  now  being  paid  in  our 
belief  what  has  been  referred  to  as  a  living  wage;  in  fact  that  they  are  already 
being  paid  a  wage  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  wages  paid  for  other  classes 
of  labor  in  Colorado. 

Therefore,  taking  the  miners  at  their  published  word,  we  believe  that  their 
original  demand  for  a  10  per  cent  increase  over  the  present  Colorado  scale, 
and  which  as  later  modified  in  their  advertisements  to  a  demand  for  living 
wages,  has  already  been  met  by  the  payment  of  the  existing  scale  of  wages  for 
mining  coal  In  this  State  and  which  Is  higher  In  the  net  wages  earned  than  in 
any  other  State.  Therefore,  this,  the  second  and  fourth  demand  upon  the  part 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for  living  wages  is  now  being  given  the 
miners  by  the  coal  mine  owners. 

Third  demand.  An  eight-hour  day  for  all  classes  of  labor  in  and  around  the 
coal  mines  and  at  coke  ovens. 

This  third  demand  Is  one  which  Is  guaranteed  to  miners  employed  In  under- 
ground mines  by  the  laws  of  Colorado.  If  the  laws  of  this  State  have  been  dis- 
regarded in  the  employment  of  labor  in  the  coal  mining  Industry,  it  Is  the  duty 
of  the  governor  to  enforce  this  law,  and  In  this  he  should  be  heartily  supported. 

Therefore,  our  conclusion  with  reference  to  the  third  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  miners  employed  in  underground  mines  Is  that  It  should  be  guaranteed  to 
them  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Fifth  demand.  Checkwelghman  at  all  times. 

This,  the  fifth  demand,  is  another  to  which  the  miners  are  clearly  entitled, 
and  which  is  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  law.  If  this  law  has  not  been  en- 
forced, or  if  the  miners  have  not  taken  advantage  of  their  rights  under  It,  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  governor  of  Colorado  to  guarantee  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 
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Sixth  demand.  The  right  to  trade  at  any  store: 

This  sixth  demand,  also,  may  or  may  not  have  been  accorded  the  miners 
by  the  mine  owners.  It  is  a  demand,  however,  which  should  be  guaranteed  to 
them,  for  the  reason  that  the  laws  of  Colorado  provide  that  no  coercion  shall 
be  practiced  by  any  coal  mine  owner  against  any  miner  in  the  buying  of  his 
household  supplies.  Therefore,  this  sixth  demand  should  also  be  guaranteed 
to  the  miners  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

Seventh  demand.  General  enforcement  of  Colorado  mining  laws,  abolition  of 
guard  system. 

This  seventh  and  last  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  miners  is  not  open  to  dia* 
cussion,  so  far  as  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  a  general  enforcement  of 
the  Colorado  mining  laws  Is  concerned;  for,  without  question,  the  miners  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  full  benefit  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  mining  lawi 
of  this  State. 

So  far  as  the  employment  of  police  or  mine  guards  is  concerned,  this  practice 
during  periods  of  peace  is  maintained  solely  as  a  matter  of  police  protection 
against  ordinary  disturbances  and  against  possible  damages  to  property  in 
times  of  petty  brawls  which  are  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  many  mining  camps; 
and  so  long  as  these  guards  or  police  are  maintained  upon  a  company  property 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  and  to  protect  that  property,  there  is 
no  good  or  legal  reason  for  their  removal.  With  the  exception  of  this  portion 
of  the  Inst  demand  of  the  miners,  our  conclusion  is  that  the  seventh  denumd, 
for  general  enforcement  of  the  mining  laws  of  Colorado,  is  clearly  right,  and 
should  also  be  guaranteed  to  the  miners  by  the  full  power  of  the  l(iw8  <^  Uiis 
State. 

Therefore,  after  mature  and  careful  consideration  of  all  the  factors  in  con- 
nection with  this  strilte,  we  hereby  make  the  following  declaration : 

That  the  strike  which  has  prevailed  in  the  coal  mining  industry  in  Colorado 
should  he  called  off  under  the  following  terms  and  conditions,  viz: 

First.  That  the  miners  should  waive  their  first  demand,  which  is  for  a  recog- 
nition of  the  union,  on  the  ground  that  the  recognition  of  any  union  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement  and  not  of  coercion,  and  not  being 
covered  by  any  law;  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  the  laws  of  Colorado 
guarantee  to  every  miner  the  right  to  belong  individually  to  any  labor  organiza- 
tion without  prejudice  or  discrimination  on  the  part  of  any  employer  of  labor. 

Second.  That  the  miners  should  waive  their  second  and  fourth  demands  for 
an  increase  In  wages,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  the  wages  now  paid  to  coal 
miners  In  this  State  are  larger  than  in  most  other  States,  and  are  as  large  as 
paid  in  most  other  lines  of  industry  in  Colorado,  but  also  for  the  reason  that 
the  modified  demands  of  the  miners,  as  published  in  the  newspapers,  asking 
for  living  wages,  are  in  our  opinion,  already  met,  being  paid  by  them  in  cash, 
twice  a  month,  by  the  coal  mine  owners. 

Third.  That  the  miners  are  entitled  to  have  granted  their  demands,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  relating  thereto,  designated  as  follows : 

Third  demand.  For  an  eight-hour  work  day  in  all  coal  mines. 

Fifth  demand.  For  a  check  weighman  in  all  mines  where  they  ask,  to  t>e  se- 
lected from  among  the  miners  by  the  miners,  to  be  paid  by  them,  and  wlthont 
Interference  upon  the  part  of  the  operators. 

Sixth  demand.  The  right  to  trade  at  any  store. 

Seventh  demand.  The  demand  for  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  relating  to 
the  coal  mining  industry. 

Also,  that  all  competent  striking  miners  who  liave  not  been  guilty  of  viola- 
tions of  the  law  while  in  strike  should  be  taken  back  by  the  coal  mine  owners 
without  prejudice. 

Also,  thnt  any  coal  mine  owner  has  a  legal  right  to  employ  any  person  or 
persons  without  interference  or  threats  upon  the  part  of  any  other  person  or 
organizations,  as  provided  by  law. 

Also,  that  we  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  of  this  State  to  comp^ 
the  enforcement  of  the  State  mining  laws,  to  which  we  pledge  our  earnest  sap- 
port  and  cooperation;  and  that,  to  obtain  for  the  miners  every  right  to  whi<^ 
they  are  entitled  under  the  law,  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  State  laws  is 
alone  necessary. 

We  commend  €k)vemor  Ammons  for  sending  troops  into  one  disturbed  dis- 
trict of  the  State,  and  express  our  full  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his  par- 
poses  respecting  the  unfortunate  industrial  strife  that  exists  there.    However, 
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we  believe  the  troops  should  be  adequate  in  number  to  become  sole  protectors 
of  life  and  property  in  sections  of  the  State  where  such  strife  exists  or  is 
threatened,  and  that  the  National  Guard  should  be  recruited  to  meet  conditions 
as  they  may  arise.  That  It  is  our  opinion  that  until  such  time  as  the  National 
Guard  may  safely  be  withdrawn  from  the  affected  districts  and  law  and  order 
restored  that  all  offenses  and  violations  of  law  pertaining  to  the  strike  should 
be  immediately  tried  before  military  courta 

We  further  request  the  governor  to  take  such  action  as  will  prevent  the 
importation  of  firearms  into  this  State  by  any  individual  or  any  organization^ 
because  we  believe  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  here  except  those  legally- 
authorized  to  do  so  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  found  in  favor  of  the  miners  in  four  of 
the  six  general  demands  they  have  made  and  have  recognized  their  right  to 
work  as  union. 

That  in  declining  to  side  with  the  miners  in  the  other  two  demands  as  stated,. 
we  have  concluded  that  the  miners  are  alreaidy  receiving  living  wages;  and 
have,  at  the  same  time,  found  for  the  miners  in  their  first  demand,  by  insist- 
ing that  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  strike  is  to  be  called  off  is 
that  all  competent  miners  shall  have  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  the  right  to  belong  to  *any  organization  without  preju- 
dice or  discrimination  on  the  part  of  any  employer,  which  means  their  right 
to  work  as  union  miners  on  the  open-shop  plan. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  miners,  of  the  coal  owners,  and  of  the 
gaieral  public,  we  hereby  declare  that  this  strike  should  be  called  off  under 
the  conditions  stated  above,  in  order  to  insure  the  future  development  of  the 
coal  mining  industry  of  Colorado  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  its  people. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy  by  the  governor  of  this  State,  we  pledge 
the  support  of  the  editors  and  papers  here  represented  and  ask  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  our  fellow  editors  in  Colorado,  who  could  not  conveniently  come  to 
this  conference,  in  support  of  such  policy. 

Also,  that  a  copy  of  this  declaration  be  furnished  to  the  ofllcials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  a  copy  to  the  coal  mine  owners,  a  copy  to  the 
governor  of  Colorado,  and  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  press  of  this  State  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  the  people  concerning  what  we  believe  to  be  a  Just  and 
fair  declaration  under  the  terms  of  which  this  strike  should  now  be  imme- 
diately called  off  and  industrial  peace  restored,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  support  his  declaration,  based  on  law  enforcement,  in  the  editorial  colunms 
of  our  newspapers. 

(Signed)  John  C.  Shaffeb. 

Fbank  S.  Hoao. 
h.  b.  bowdbn. 
L.  C.  Paddock^ 
Fbed  Mabvin. 


EXHIBIT  NO.   11. 

coal  opebatobs  accept  editobs'  pboposition. 

Denveb,  Colo.,  Nov,  H,  191$, 
Messrs.  John  C.  Shaffeb,  Fbank  S.  Hoao, 

H.  B.  BowDKN,  L.  C.  Paddock,  Fbed  Mabvin, 

Denver^  Colorado. 

Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned,  coal-mine  operators,  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  of  editors,  held  in  Denver  Thursday,  No- 
vember Idth.  In  this  statement  you  specify  the  conditions  suggested  by  the 
editors  under  which  the  coal  miners'  strike  in  Colorado  should  be  terminated. 
We  agree  to  comply  fully  and  in  good  faith  with  the  conditions  suggested  by 
you  in  said  statement 

When  the  operators  receive  the  protection  from  the  civil  authorities  for  the 
men  who  desire  to  work  and  for  their  properties  to  which  they  are  entitled^ 
are  not  interfered  with  in  employing  men  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  are 
now  on  strike  and  who  left  before  the  strike  was  called,  and  are  enable  to 
operate  their  mines  under  normal  conditions  to  normal  capacity,  on  the  open- 
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shop  principle,  which  has  prevailed  in  Colorado  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
we  will  put  into  effect  the  scale  of  prices  for  coal  heretofore  preraiUng. 
Sincerely, 

J.  F.  Welbobn, 
President  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Company, 

D.  W.  Brown, 
Vice  President  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company, 

J.  C.  Osgood, 
Chairman  Board  of  Directors  The  Victor  American  Fuel  Co., 

F.  B.  Lewis, 
President  Oakdale  Coal  Company,  South  Canon  Coal  Company, 

F.  A.  Pebbt, 
Lryden  Coal  Company,  Moffat  Coal  Com^pany, 
Representing  operators  mining  95%  of  the  coal  produced  in  Colorado. 
(Copy.) 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.    12. 

STARVATION    WAGES   OF  COAL  MINERS. 

The  following  is  a  full  and  complete  copy  of  the  pay  roll  of  miners  at  the 
Rouse  mine,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  in  Huerfano  County,  for  the 
month  of  August,  1013,  the  last  month  the  mine  was  operated  under  normal 
conditiona 

The  wages  paid  at  this  mine  are  no  higher  than  at  other  mines  in  the  State. 

None  uf  the  men  on  this  j)ay  roll  had  assistants.  Each  was  paid  for  coal 
mined  by  him  alone. 

All  men  on  the  pay  roll  could  have  worked  26  days  during  the  month  of 
August  had  they  so  desired. 


Name. 


Manuel  Fedrizzi. 
Y.  Kuba. 


LuigiMardine 

John  W.  Harrison. 

Felice  Fed rizzi 

OioCristofor 

Frans  AutonelU... 

Geo.  Lenzlni 

Luigi  Bertoldl 

Eugene  Ck)rradini.. 
John  Malinswskl... 

F.  L.  Sallery 

Gio  RanzoneUJ 

Mike  Duzenack 

Ralph  MltcheU.... 
Frank  Bergamo... 

W.  P.  Shields 

OIoGottardi 

Emllio  Andreatta.. 

John  Petz 

Luigi  Marsh 

Harrison  Hays 

FUSieski 

Q.  Mfaiigatti 

DaveZanooneUa... 

Carlo  Fontana 

Fotarel  Anselmo. . . 

August  Mattori 

John  Palio 

Dom  Andretta 

Aug.  Kulorga 

Anton  Peronize 

Olo  Amidel 

BlUs  Williams 

Jdhn  Dnzanexk 

Antonio  Cunioo 

V.  CTosados 

CiroliniSenerino... 

Sflvfs  SasseteUi 

Jan  Rojek 

I.  Wojeoloowsld... 


Days 
worked. 


23 
17 
10 
24 
12 
26 
26 
23 
2S 
25 
25 
22 
24 
26 
20 
25 
1 
21 
26 
26 
26 
23 
25 
1 
23 
26 

S 
22; 

26  I 

26 

22 

25 

16 

24 

3 

29 

24 

25 

24 

26 

26 


Eajn- 
ings. 


196.33 

58.17 

63.87 

121.92 

4g.36 

122.13 

128.67 

85.65 

94.41 

104.79 

154.55 

67.14 

83.34 

92.64 

61.49 

149.73 

2.19 

101.37 

156.66 

113.58 

91.50 

87.56 

93.75 

2.19 

85.06 

94.87 

82.77 

115.96 

122.34 

115.32 

82.98 

teo.6B 

69.04 

128.82  ! 

7.77 

84.52 

88.17 
137.85 

84.90 
120.00 
178.38  : 


Average 
per  day. 


t4.18 
3.42 
3.30 
&.QB 
4.03 
4.09 
4.W 
3.72 
3.77 
4.19 
6.18 
3.06 
3.47 
3.56 

3- or 

5.98 
2.19 
4.82 

6.a 

4.36 

3.80 

xn 
xm 

3.64 

3.8* 

5.  IT 

4.99 

4.43 

3.77 

4.0i 

4.31 

5.38 

2.69 

3.94 

3.67 

5.51 

3.53 

4.0 

6.88 
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Name. 


K.  Lapatowaki. . . 
A.  W(>)oeicowski.. 
Anffust  Antonelll. 

WmiamDow 

CelestiOottardl... 

V.Swi^ka 

Manuel  Martinex. 

Pjo  March 

8.  Saka. 


John  Dallapicoola. 

Joe  Martinelli 

Estolo  Baroni 

Alex  Thorp 

Charles  Bosoia — 
Prlmo  Oebnlni... 
Charles  Marsh  — 

Tony  Boscia 

S.Ida. 


Jacob  Siota 

Joe  Baronesky. 

JphnSlota 

Q.  Penna 

Joe  Yoch 

LniflSerafini.. 

§mio  Oaxxottl. 
eorgeDick... 
LuiglBiasi — 
Otan  Andretta. 
Vecel  Mattlve. 
SJd  Williams. . 
LiUf!iMarihori. 
B.Reed. 


Angelo  Daeaar 

Henry  Bohortson... 
£Ua  AUesttndrini. . 

O.  Antoneui 

A.  H.  Brown 

gdJuniMr 
onatJ  Francesco... 

IgnatzCorp 

JoeCasados 

E.  P.  Linthioone... 
Barren  Bciggers... 

Steve  Valko 

Jim  Donahue 

EogenloBallno 

Josef  Jonotch 

Dom  Passonl 

Ok>  OuRlielmo 

Matt  Rohar 

Charles  March 

Joe  Rohar 

J.  W.  Robfnson 

C.  Fraoci 

Andro  Duxenach... 

EliaCoseUi 

TogUoMijTomoto... 

Jim  Whisenant 

John  Antonelli 

Paola  Castagni 

Josef  Hecko 

Laigi  Farenceoa 

Pete  Rossi 

Qiacoma  Pedrini. . . 
WiUiam  McOarrer. 

Ok)  Vanotti 

Anton  Fedreisd 

Andrew  Argiletti. . . 

Qio  Cassagranda 

Owen  Dufty 

Tony  Benedetto 

Dom  Vellotti 

Loiei  Bertoldi 

S.  Matsunago 

Pedro  Cordoval 

Luigi  Damonte 

Aogelo  Marionon. . . 
Clarence  Cordova. . . 

J.  R.  Bamber 

Angelo  Tek^h 

Candido  Andreatta 
8.  Nowok 


Day3 

Earn- 

worked. 

ings. 

24 

S120.03 

26 

178.68 

26 

165.56 

22 

76.30 

22 

131.11 

26 

119.25 

17 

45.69 

23 

9a  61 

24 

92.10 

26 

116.77 

26 

163.41 

25 

84.80 

26 

101.61 

25 

96.97 

22 

66.15 

24 

81.64 

24 

86.25 

26 

129.87 

24 

91.32 

26 

105.64 

24 

86.86 

21 

60.66 

26 

160.66 

23 

7a  38 

26 

86.90 

1 

3.48 

1 

3.06 

25 

102.78 

23 

7a  06 

24 

90.90 

26 

98.81 

Zi 

79.82 

12 

37.62 

26 

107.31 

24 

88.63 

24 

139.74 

6 

27.75 

26 

86.46 

26 

75.72 

21 

73.20 

22 

8a82 

26 

98.64 

1 

6.72 

24 

129.19 

15 

56.36 

25 

96.18 

21 

73.59 

24 

68.04 

7 

18.33 

26 

118.14 

.     25 

100.14 

25 

112.96 

22 

94.08 

1 

3.18 

26 

91.63 

22 

72.96 

g 

126.86 

106.02 

26 

160.71 

26 

97.44 

26 

lia43 

19 

7a  83 

16 

4a  23 

17 

62.63 

20 

79.83 

13 

44.04 

26 

113.04 

14 

44.82 

25 

123.32 

26 

03.84 

25 

116.33 

25 

112.43 

26 

97.66 

10 

36.30 

23 

86.04 

26 

86.28 

23 

78.48 

26 

91.26 

26 

162.26 

26 

126.28 

25 

121.83 

26 

113.86 

Average 
per  day. 


$6.00 
6.87 
5.98 
3.46 
6.96 
4.68 
2.68 
3.96 
3.83 
4.68 
6.28 
3.37 
3.9D 
3.83 
3.00 
3.40 
3.60 
4.90 
3.80 
4.06 
3.61 
2.88 
6.6a 
3.06 
8.30 
3.48 
3.06 
4.11 
3.04 
3.78 
8.78 
3.63 
3.13 
4.13 
3.68 
5.82 
4.43 
3.» 

3.  IB 
3.48 
3.67 
3.9 
6.73 
15.38 

3.» 

3.84 

3.60 

3.88 

3.61 

4.64 

4.00 

4.61 

3.83 

3.18 

Z,f» 

3.31 

4.84 

4.81 

6.18 

3.74 

4.34 

3.73 

3.61 

3.% 

3.90 

3.20 

4.34 

3.2P 
4.98 
3. 00 
4.66 

4.4» 
3.78 
3.63 
3.74 
3.46 

3.a 

3.66 
6.$ 

4.  Si 
4.87 
4.2ff 
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Name. 


Joe  Oafda 

H,  Hopson 

YsVafdet 

OuiMenegatU 

Anton  Casera 

James  Hall ^ 

Leon  Oareia 

W.  Davenport ^ 

Pln<kSeraflni 

Ben  Williams 

Cortese  Pelleglrnio 

Oottardl  Farencena 

PietroToaai 

Anast  Mar  tines 

C  Fedrizii 

S.  Qahara 

T.  Hashie 

P.J.Smith 

lOkeRitnis 

liuls  Unterainer 

Qui  Zancanella 

H.Mihari 

Bartollmo  Colo 

John  Duznack 

Teodor  DunuKdc 

O.  Amai 

Y.Yana 

PaulHecko,  ST 

PaulHeokoJr 

JoeSalazar 

Eyaiisto  Fedrisii 


Days 

Eam- 

Avenisa 

worked. 

per  day. 

16 

$53.88 

$3.36 

19 

57.90 

3.01 

19 

72.36 

3.80 

24 

103.31 

4.30 

96 

104.43 

4.01 

18 

55.81 

3.10 

16 

69.16 

4.33 

19 

63.94 

3.31 

25 

143.63 

&.74 

16 

51.45 

3.a 

22 

127.43 

5.71 

23 

141.12 

5.0 

24 

127.54 

5.31 

24 

84.78 

3.51 

25 

154.86 

«.» 

25 

149.64 

5.96 

24 

13a  68 

5l44 

26 

141.96 

5.« 

26 

109.95 

&a 

26 

132.25 

5.n 

26 

133.25 

5.U 

26 

152.76 

5.87 

25 

149.15 

5.91 

25 

115.26 

4.e 

25 

120.63 

4.0 

23 

153.24 

6.« 

23 

147.42 

&41 

26 

150.51 

5.78 

26 

152.67 

S.S7 

25 

141.96 

5,«r 

25 

167.62 

&T9 

Elerea  of  the  above  men  earned  between  $100  and  $110  for  tbe  month;  13 
earned  between  $110  and  $120;  15  earned  between  $120  and  $190;  6  earned 
between  $1S0  and  $140;  8  earned  between  $140  and  $150;  9  earned  between 
^50  and  $100;  5  earned  between  $100  and  $170;  and  2  earned  over  $170  tor 
the  month. 

The  average  daily  wage  for  the  above  miners  for  the  month  of  August  wms 
f4.41. 

Seventy-two  miners  who  worked  26  and  26  days  averaged  $4.75  a  day,  or 
more  than  $120  for  the  month. 

Coal  miners  in  Colorado  have  an  eight-hour  workday  and  are  paid  twice  eadi 
month. 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  13. 

[  Advertisemtat.] 
SOME  MOBE  STARVATION   WAGES  OF  MINEBS. 

statement  of  nUnera*  earnings  at  Primero  mine,  month  of  October,  19J3. 


Pay-roll  No. 

Days 
worked. 

Earn-      Avwasi 
ings.       pvday. 

I 

27 
36 
24 
11 
19 
20 
24 
27 
26 
26 
22 
23 
27 
25 
27 
25 
26 
27 
24 
26 

8114.60            34.24 

2 

176.06             6.54 

6 

63.40 
41.06 

3.64 

« 

m 

7 

62.56              3.39 

9 

87.04              3.35 

12 

81.73              3.41 

13 

159. 8S              &.93 

14 

112.09              4.31 

16 

111.23              4.38 

18 

113.96             &.U 

19 

94.66  .           4.U 

31 

174.90  ,            6.48 

33 

117.68 

114.60 

85.92 

123.18 
98.26 
99.17 

164.95 

4.71 

37 

4.31 

39 

3.44 

31 

4.74 

33 

3.43 

34 

4.13 

30 

6.34 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  COAL  MINES  OF  COLORADO. 
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Statement  of  miners*  earnings  at  Primero  mine,  month  of  October,  1913 — Contd. 


Pay-roll  No. 

Days 
worked. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Avera^ 
per  day. 

87 

27 

26 

27 

26 

27 

26 

27 

28 

25 

23 

24 

25 

27 

27 

26 

25 

25 

25 

27 

25 

25 

26 

24 

27 

26 

18 

28 

27 

8 

22 

27 

24 

27 

18 

27 

14 

21 

4 

15 

5 

7 

2 

27 

27 

7 

26 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

11 

7 

19 

14 

27 

24 

20 

7 

37 

8 

35 

37 

37 

17 

36 

7 

18 

33 

32 

23 

17 

4 

4 

26 

34 

26 

36 

37 

6 

16 

35 

S146.09 
103.91 
110.60 
144.97 
105.60 
165.69 
168.59 
186.69 
154.39 
111.67 

S5.43 

S8 

4.00 

43 

4.10 

44 

5.57 

40 

3.91 

51 

6.35 

58 

6.24 

56 

6  07 

57 

6  17 

59 

i  Mt 

61 

129.51              6  40 

63 

95.15              3  81 

66 

123.14              AM 

67 :.:.:.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:!::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

200.25 

177.64 

102.94 

115.40 

149.82 

175.04 

136.10 

87.72 

160.34 

143.91 

151.03 

172.77 

68.10 

154.97 

123.15 

48.15 

99.02 

97.49 

124.04 

125.38 

81.28 

99.38 

67.05 

90.84 

14.13 

60.86 

32.00 

41.95 

3.28 

170.58 

143.93 

37.98 

163.75 

6.76. 

5.99 

8.77 

5.06 

7.87 

49.36 

41.36 

88.41 

65.25 

155.41 

99.05 

77.90 

41.33 

160.66 

41.73 

89.32 

45.09 

156.43 

87.29 

120.09 

42.46 

64.79 

107.44 

126.11 

108.15 

82:25 

5.17 

17.82 

132.57 

127.74 

130.33 

167.36 

169.17 

28.13 

72.77 

141.05 

7.42 

70 

6.83 

71 

4.12 

72 

4.62 

74 

5.99 

6.48 

79 

5.44 

3.51 

85 

6.17 

6.00 

90 

5.59 

6.65 

93 

3.78 

5.63 

97 

4.56 

6.02 

102 

4.50 

3.61 

104 

5.17 

4.64 

107 ^ 

4.52 

3.68 

162 

4.79 

4.33 

164 

3.53 

4.06 

166 

6.40 

5.90 

168 

1.69 

6.31 

174 

5.33 

5.48 

181 

6.30 

3.38 

183 

3.00 

2.93 

185 

1.26 

1.97 

195 

4.49 

5.91 

198 

4.60 

4.56 

206 

5.76 

4.13 

310 

3.90 

6.33 

314 

5.96 

5.31 

330 

3.57 

5.37 

335 

5.79 

5.14 

338 

4.2e 

6.07 

393 ,    , 

3.60 

4.67 

381 

5.73 

4.70 

383 

4.84 

1.29 

385 

4.46 

5.10 

396 

5.32 

5.01 

302 

6.44 

6.26 

307 .• 

4.69 

4.59 

815 

5.64 
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Statement  of  miners*  eamimgB  at  Primero  mine,  month  of  October,  1913- 

-Contd. 

Pay-roll  No. 

Days 
worked. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Average 
pwdaj. 

321 

9 
22 
28 
26 

139.50 
146.25 
45.75 
104.87 
137.80 
123.15 

$4.30 

322..             . .   . 

5.4 

826 

5,08 

827 

4.7t 

338 

4. 98 

829 

4.73 

2... 

3... 

4... 

5... 

6... 

7... 

9... 

10.. 

12.. 

16.. 

17.. 

19.. 

22.. 

23.. 

25.. 

27.. 

84.. 

36.. 

87.. 

38.. 

40.. 

41.. 

43.. 

47.. 

51.. 

52.. 

55.. 

57.. 

50.. 

60.. 

62.. 

66.. 

66.. 

68.. 

71.. 

73.. 

76.. 

77.. 

78.. 

80.. 

82.. 

88.. 

88.. 

90.. 

92.. 

93.. 

94.. 

95.. 

97.. 

98.. 

90.. 

102. 

110. 

111. 

112. 

116. 

116. 

127. 

130. 

134. 

136. 

137. 

139. 

143. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

163. 

165. 

167. 

168. 


Statement  of  miners*  eaminffs  at  Sopris  mine,  month  of  October,  191S. 


25 
24 
16 
33 
10 
7 

28 
30 
36 
23 
28 
27 
28 
25 
22 
28 
20 
27 
23 
28 
24 
26 
27 
28 
28 
36 
20 
27 
25 
23 
34 
27 
27 
25 
25 
26 
22 
19 
25 
29 
30 
25 
26 
29 
23 
29 
27 
23 
27 
29 
26 
24 
26 
27 
25 
27 
28 
27 
29 
27 
26 
25 
29 
29 
23 
28 
36 
22 
27 
27 
27 


896.83 
64.81 
74.16 
62.52 
1&54 
14.19 
107.91 
190.98 
103.08 
80.62 
132.76 
110.47 
153.84 
60.12 
139.36 
113.80 
100.46 
121.41 
119.24 
166.56 
85.44 
125.32 
119.58 
164.58 
133.17 
94.31 
99.60 
118.94 
139.71 
102.16 
101.66 
139.81 
136.96 
66.96 
92.08 
124.11 
157.01 
101.66 
94.72 
130.77 
152.22 
125.08 
102.44 
136.10 
125.96 
130.60 
142.54 
96.64 
117.58 
162.06 
101.35 
116.50 
130.65 
103.47 
78w46 
131.52 
178.84 
11&89 
140.75 
103.61 
90.44 
139.^ 
150.37 
116.50 
70.04 
121.92 
129.50 
U6.63 
158.60 
190.44 
190.00 


83.87 
2.70 
4.M 
2.28 
1.85 
2.07 
3w86 
6.38 
3w96 
8.a 
4.74 
4.00 
5.40 
2.41 
6.38 
4.06 

s.n 

4.60 
5.18 
5.96 
3.56 
4.83 
4.43 
6.88 
4.75 
3.62 
3.83 
4.40 

s.m 

4.44 

5.07 
5.18 
6.07 
3.68 
3.68 
4.77 
7,14 
5.35 
3.79 
4.83 
5.07 
5.00 
3.94 
4.fl» 
5.47 
4.50 
5.S 
4.30 
4.35 
5.10 
3.99 
4.81 
5.03 
3.S 
3.14 
4.87 
6.38 
4.40 
4.86 
3.84 
3.48 
5.50 
6.18 
4.03 
3.08 
4.& 
4.98 
6.66 
5.87 
7.06 
7.04 
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Statement  of  mAnera'  wages  at  Qray  Creek  mine,  month  of  October,  191S, 


Name. 


1.. 
2.. 
3.. 
4.. 
5.. 
6.. 
7.. 
0.. 
10. 
11. 
13. 
13. 
14. 
16. 

ao. 

21. 
28. 
27. 
28. 
84. 
48. 
46. 
46. 
47. 
SO. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
66. 
67. 


60.. 
142. 
143. 
146. 
148. 
167. 
IQO. 
I«2. 


4 

3 
20 

2 

2 
25 

2 
23 

2 

26 
26 
27 

2 

2 
26 
22 

5 
10 
26 
27 
27 
27 
12 
26 
27 
10 
25 
21 
10 
27 
27 
23 
27 
20 
18 
26 
27 
27 
21 
25 


$18.57 
10.50 
78.77 
8.85 
10.70 
107.01 
9.45 
125.10 
8.20 
124.10 
123.52 
161. 10 
9.15 
4.67 
73.31 
86.41 
28.42 
29.98 
143.51 
142.20 
161.94 
174.90 
58.27 
116.87 
141.30 
70.30 
78.33 
84.60 
67.76 
196.51 
140.56 
87.71 
135.22 
87.16 
54.61 
103.99 
145.09 
141.56 
96.44 
138.23 


Average 
per  day. 


$4.64 

3.50 

3.94 

4.42 

5.36 

4.28 

4.73 

5.44 

4.10 

4.78 

4.76 

5.97 

4.68 

2.33 

2.93 

3.92 

5.68 

3.00 

6.62 

6.26 

6.00 

6.48 

4.86 

4.40 

6.23 

7.03 

3.49 

4.08 

6.77 

7.28 

6.21 

3.81 

6.01 

4.80 

8.03 

6.68 

6.37 

6.24 

4.68 

6.62 


The  ayerage  dally  earnings  of  the  Primero  miners  were |4.  98  per  day 

The  average  dally  earnings  of  the  Soprls  miners  were — , 4.  07  per  day 

The  average  dally  earnings  of  the  Gray  Creek  miners  were 4.  00  per  day 

The  earnings  given  above  are  those  of  miners  who  were  not  on  strike. 

The  missing  pay-roll  numbers  were  held  by  men  that  did  not  mine  coal  daring  October. 

We  print  the  pay-roll  numbers  of  the  miners,  omitting  their  names  as  matter  of 
protection  against  intimidation  and  black-hand  letters. 

October  laoor  received  no  higher  wage  per  ton  than  September  labor. 

All  miners  had  a  maximum  work  day  of  eight  hours.  Many  worked  less.  All  received 
wages  in  cash  twice  during  the  month. 


OPE&ATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   14. 


MOBE  STABVATION  WAGES  OF  COAL  MINEBS. 

The  pay  roll  of  the  miners  at  the  Rouse  mine  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  in  Huerfano  County,  has  been  published. 

The  following  is  a  full  and  complete  copy  of  the  pay  roll  at  the  Bowen  mine 
of  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Company,  in  Las  Animas  Ck)unty,  for  the  month  of 
August,  1913 — the  last  month  the  mine  was  operated  under  normal  conditions. 

The  wages  paid  at  this  mine  are  no  higher  than  at  other  mines  in  the  State. 

None  of  the  men  on  this  pay  roll  had  assistants.  Each  was  paid  for  coal 
mined  by  him  alone. 

Ail  men  on  the  pay  roll  could  have  worked  26  days  during  the  month  of 
August  had  they  so  desired. 
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Name. 


Jooko  Krapin. 
Joe  Tafo. 


JobnCacic 

T  ony  Sldoc 

NocKolaCacic 

JoeChrisciel 

S  arris  Zammokis. . 
att  Pusick 

AlexTrazak 

Jake  Lenich 

Pan  Knesvioh 

Vicente  cJarica.... 

Mike  Kross 

Joe  Martlnette 

Santo  Duklch 

Sam  Burzlo 

Joe  v\'erbec 

JoeMarcelli 

JohnMarcheU 

John  Yates 

Rhode  Spies 

Frank  Sepich 

J.  M.Robertson... 

Nick  aaralakis 

Geo.  Qlooomejl.... 

Frank  Bele 

John  Kenorass 

JoeCk)rdero 

Tony  Glordo 

Jim  Ohlantoretto. . 

Victor  Frlau 

Nick  Poramokls... 

Matt  Marinas 

Frank  Furak 

JoeChrisciel 

Alois  Chrisclel 

JohnGlavano 

Dan  Perrman 

Geo.  Gallnls 

JoeLuclc 

Joe  Francisco 

JohanSlnclc 

Geo.  Kezele 

Fred  Keiele 

Matt  Luclc 

Anton  Slnclc 

Joe  Valenclch 

Andy  Marecgas — 
Jake  Worrona..... 

Nick  Spehar 

P.  Plotn 

Martin  Kvlog 

Ben  Freeman 

John  Patterson..., 
Jake  Valencloh ... 

Matt  Marchelll 

Anton  Marinas.... 

Joe  Kezele 

JoeMarchell 

Tony  Marchelll... 
Pomlnlc  Onchlno. 
Uodor  Thomas... 

John  Ruslrk 

John  Simla 

JlmRu4ck 

John  Poraa 

T.  B.  Mcrireeor... 
Tonv  Valenclch.. 
Anton  Yardas.... 

Ous  Flllls 

Martin  Uoratls... 

John  Garlch 

Pan  Pe»rlk 

K.  Broyles 

Jim  Vaughn 

Joe  Gregor 

Joe  Brae gs 

Anton  uregor.... 

Joe  Kublca 

Joe  Jarosch 

Louis  Tro^ilen .... 

James  U'allace 

Frank  Ravlnaker. 
Henry  Wodzlek . . 


Days 
worked. 


BsmiogL 


18 

22 

5 

12 

5 

24 

15 

17 

23 

17 

22 

2 

3 

20 

18 

21 

23 

18 

24 

4 

19 

7 

1 

8 

23 

5 

22 
24 
17 
19 
9 
14 
20 
16 
24 
21 

8 

8 
20 
23 
21 
23 
20 

2 
24 
22 
20 
10 
11 
10 
13 

3 
22 

1 
22 
12 
21 
10 
24 
23 
20 

1 
24 
10 
20 
19 

9 
23 
22 
16 

5 
20 
13 
15 
13 
23 

8 
24 
13 
22 

5 

4 
23 
13 


per  day. 


$100.49 

125.08 

22.42 

33. 23 

24.57 

74.64 

45.56 

68.14 

88.72 

82.73 

79.98 

4.78 

13.69 

65.34 

60.89 

114.73 

110.31 

79.58 

118.21 

20.71 

76.18 

34.61 

1.92 
24.42 
82.29 
24.15 
110.72 
114.70 
83.80 
78.87 
31.85 
64.57 
111.27 
50.21 
91.93 
71.83 
27.62 
23.16 
87.62 
98.57 
90.31 
181.22 
96.46 

9.73 
113.36 
88.23 
82.01 
94.  wV 
41.58 
40.00 
61.32 

6.65 
59.02 

1.88 

108.76 

48.74 

109.17 

43.45 

128.25 

180.18 

82.66 

2.97 

101.13 

35.14 

77.98 

65.06 

26.51 

93.22 

111.60 

104.31 

25.32 

103.43 

32.39 

64.95 

48.85 

116.16 

29.54 

103.12 

38.06 

85.86 

18.19 

13.80 
110.37 

51.54 


$6.68 

6.09 
4.4S 

2.77 

4.91 

3.11 

3.04 

4.01 

3.86 

4.87 

3.64 

2.39 

4.  SO 

S.27 

3.» 

S.« 

4.89 

4.43 

4.93 

5.18 

4.01 

4.94 

1.92 

3.06 

3.56 

4.  S3 

5.0 

4.78 

4.93 

4.15 

3.54 

4.61 

5.56 

3.3S 

3.83 

3.43 

3.45 

2.89 

4.38 

4.28 

4.30 

7.8R 

4.83 

4.87 

4.73 

4.01 

4.10 

3.46 

3.78 

4.01 

4.«3 

2.23 

2.68 

1.88 

4.94 

4.01 

5.39 

4.35 

5.34 

7.83 

4.13 

Z97 

4.21 

3-51 

3.90 

3.43 

296 

4.06 

5.07 

6.  S3 

5.06 

5.17 

249 

4.33 

3.?$ 

5.06 

%.m 

4.30 
293 
3.90 
3.64 
3. 45 
4.79 
3.96 
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Name. 


John  Frlau 

Frank  Pudelik 

John  Apostalakas 

John  Rubica 

John  Dubovlc 

JohnMactka 

John  Siweka 

Frank  Munoz 

Rudolph  Ck>lbar 

Dominico  C^isperdino. 

RadeMarich 

TomBuly 

NickBuly 

Eman  Sovlly 

MlkeSovUy 

NickNokovich 

Rudy  Franac 

John  Marinas 

John  Apostalakis 

MaokisKorokis 

Joe  BoKovich 

Andv  Maroelli 

Louis  Armljo 

John  Tekovlc 

JohnReJlc 

NlckPuxik 

MikeZoglc , 

Isaac  Duran 

Jake  ^^'orona 

J.  B.  Henry 


Days 
worked. 


22 

24 

8 

20 

23 

13 

21 

16 

6 

24 

6 

10 

10 

9 

10 

11 

7 

11 

7 

6 

3 

•2 

2 

7 

7 

8 

9 

3 

13 

3 


Earnings. 


$94.93 
86.26. 
25.67 
68.90 
92.94 
66.04 

100.38 
60.12 
24.43 

107.63 
34.00 
29.04 
28.11 
34.70 
33.66 
39.49 
25.30 
60.22 
28.94 
20.36 
10.28 
5.44 
6.32 
19.74 
18.59 
32.12 
27.55 
9.36 
49.00 
8.25 


Average 
per  day. 


$4.32 
3.59 
3.20 
2.95 
4.04 
4.31 
4.78 
3.76 
4.07 
4.48 
6.67 
2.90 
2.81 
3.86 
3.37 
3. 50 
3.61 
6.47 
4.13 
3.39 
3.43 
2.72 
3.16 
2.82 
2.66 
4.02 
3.06 
3.12 
3.77 
2.75 


43  men  who  worked  20  days  or  over  averaged  $4.53  per  day  and  $100.48  for 
tbe  month. 

30  men  working  20  days  or  more  averaged  $4.94  per  day  and  $109.95  for  the 
month. 

26  men  working  20  days  or  more  averaged  $5.04  per  day  and  $112.42  for  the 
month. 

20  men  working  20  days  or  more  averaged  $5.25  per  day  and  $118.95  for  the 
month. 

9  men  earned  between  $100  and  $110. 

10  men  earned  between  $110  and  $120. 
2  men  earned  between  $120  and  $130. 
2  men  earned  over  $180. 

The  average  daily  wage  for  the  above  miners  for  the  month  of  August  was 
$4.27. 

All  of  these  men  had  a  maximum  work  day  of  eight  hours.  Many  worked 
less  than  eight  hours. 

All  miners  are  paid  in  cash  twice  each  month. 

Only  261  per  cent  of  above  wages  was  spent  in  company  store. 

No  miner  is  compelled  to  trade  at  a  "  company  store.* 


** 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.    15. 

HAY  HUELOA  CEDULA  DE  PBECIOS  Y  CONDICIONES  DE  MINERIA. 

Gobierno  de  empleo  de  mlneros  y  trabnjadores  de  minas  en  y  cerca  de  las 
minas  del  distrito  de  Trinidad  y  Walsenburg  en  Colorado : 

Ilerreros por  dia__  $3. 25 

Arreadores do 3. 08 

Ck>mponedores  de  camiiios do 3. 12 

Ayudadores  de  componer  caminos do 2.95 

Motores do 3.08 

Trabajadores  en  madera do 3. 12 

Ayudadores  en  madera do 2.95 

Mineros  con  la  pica,  55  cents  hasta  95  cents  el  ton  (2,000)  corrida  de  mina. 
Cargar  Maquinas,  50  cents  el  ton  (2,000)  corrida  de  mlna. 
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Ocho  horas  de  trabajo  por  dia  abajo  de  la  tlerra. 

Dia  de  pago  semimensual. 

Renta  de  casa,  $2  el  curato  por  mes  y  luz  electiica  35  cents  la  luz. 

Herrerla,  50  cents  el  mes. 

Doctor,  $1  el  mes. 

Por  esto  reconosco  que  he  leido  la  cednla  arriba,  y  que  he  convenldo  ir  a 
Colorado  a  trabajar  en  o  cerca  de  las  minas  de  carbon  de  la  compania  Col- 
orado Fuel  &  Iron,  la  The  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.  o  la  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Fuel  C^o.,  locadas  en  el  dlstrito  de  Trinidad  y  Walsenburg  de  eae 
estado,  segun  la  cedula  de  arrlba  de  precios.  Tambien  reconosco  que  he  sido 
informado  que  una  huelga  de  trabajadores  existe  ahora,  y  ha  existido  por 
algun  tiempo  en  fuerza  en  las  minas  de  carbon  de  dichas  companiaa 

Tambien  convengo  pagar  mi  transportacion  al  lugar  de  mi  empleo,  la  suma 
de  tal  transportacion  que  sea  reducida  de  mi  salario  a  razon  de  yeinticinco  por 
ciento  por  mes  hasta  que  sea  paganda,  y  si  dejo  mi  empleo  de  la  compania  que 
me  emplee  antes  de  que  toda  la  transportacion  sea  colectada  en  la  base  arrlba, 
el  balance  debido  sera  debido,  pagadero  y  deducido  de  mi  salario  que  se  me  deba. 

Testifica  ml  Anna  este  dia de ,  1918. 


Testiflcado 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  16. 

8I0PER0   NEL  CARBONE  CONTINUA  IN   COLORADO— LA   MINIMA  PAGA  ED  LECONDIZIONK 

NELLE  MINIEBE. 

Lavoro  dell  piccone,  55  ad  00  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  di  2,000  Ubre 
grosso  ed  mlnuto. 

Alia  Mnckinn  tagllante,  10  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  dl  2,000  libre  grosso 
ed  mlnuto. 

Carlcatorl  dletro  alia  macklna,  40  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  2,000  Ubre. 

Fabro  Ferralo per  giomo—  $3. 25 

Caratlere do 3.06 

Ck)ndutlere  alia  corda do 3.08 

Ck)ndutiere  alia  mother,  carro  elitrico 1 do 3.08 

Deposltore  delle  starde  ferate do 3.10 

Linbuscatore  ossia  timbermen \. do 3.10 

Lovoro  dletro  al  rocho do 3.10 

Otto  ore  di  lavoro  per  gloma  dentro  le  mlnlere. 

La  paga  due  volte  al  mese. 

Rendlta  dl  casa  $2  al  mese  per  ognl  quarto. 

Luce  Electrlca  35  ad  40  sol.  per  ognl  luce  per  mese. 

Per  111  farralo  50  sol.  per  niese. 

Dottore  ed  ospltale  con  medicine  $1  per  mese. 

lo  qui  dichiaro  dl  aver  letto  questo  dl  sopra  ed  sooo  bene  Informato  drilo 
sloppero  che  esiste  In  Colorado ;  dunque  lo  sono  sodlsfatto  dl  andare  In  Colorado 
per  lavorare  nelle  mlnlere  dove  che  cie  sloppero  per  la  paga  sopra  stablllta. 

10  dichiaro  che  se  lo  dovesse  lasiare  la  mlnlera  Indove  che  sono  stato  trans- 
porta  to  entro  trenta  gloml,  del  arrivo  dl  pagare  11  presslo  del  mlo  transporto, 
se  ml  resta  ad  me  nel  tempo  della  partenza ;  piu  lo  dichiaro  dl  pagare  in  dietro 

11  transporto  per  ognl  menbro  della  mla  famlglia  In  mla  compania  alia  rata  di 
$5  per  ognl  mese  flno  alia  paga  stablllta. 

Prova  dl  mlo  scrltto  questo mese ,  191-. 


Prova. 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   17. 

Conl  strike  on  In  Colorado ;  lowest  wages  paid  and  mining  conditions. 
Pick  mining,  55  to  60  cts.  per  ton  and  upwards;  2,000  lbs.,  mine  run. 
Machine  cutting.  10  cts.  per  ton  and  upwards;  2.000  lb&,  mine  run. 
Machine  loading.  40  cts.  per  ton  and  upwards;  2.000  pounds. 
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Blacksmith,  $3.25  per  day. 

Drivers,  $3.08  per  day. 

Rope  riders,  $3.08  per  day. 

Motormen,  $3.08  per  day. 

Tracklayers,  $3.10  per  day. 

Timbermen,  $3.10  per  day. 

Rockmen,  $3.10  per  day. 

Eight-hours'  working  day  underground. 

Two  weeks'  pay. 

House  rent.  $2.00  per  room  per  month. 

Electric  light,  35  and  40  cents  per  light  per  month. 

Smithing,  50  cents  per  month. 

Doctor  and  hospital  (including  medicines).  $1  per  month. 

I  hereby  acknowledge  that  I  have  rend  the  above  and  have  been  informed  that 
a  strike  is  now  on  in  Colorado :  that  I  have  agreed  to  go  to  Colorado  to  wofk  in 
the  mines  where  strike  is  on  at  wages  stated  above.  I  agree  that  should  I  leave 
the  mine  to  which  I  am  shipped  within  thirty  days  of  my  arrival  to  forfeit  the 
cost  of  my  transportation,  if  due  me  at  the  time  I  leave;  and  I  further  agree  to 
pay  back  the  transportation  of  any  member  of  my  family  who  may  accompany 
me  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  per  month  until  fully  paid. 

Witness  my  signature  this day  of .  191 — . 

.  Witncfts.  . 


.     OPERATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   18. 

[Slavish.] 

Sedaj  kol  strik  v  Coloradi :  tukaj  Imenujemo  ta  majnso  placo  v  majnah  za. 

Pik  majnanje,  55c.  do  60c.  od  tona,  2,000  funtof  (mine  run). 

Mashino  kutanje,  10c.  od  tona,  2,000  funtof  (mine  run). 

Iz  Masliino  na  laganje,  40c.  od  tona. 

Kovacko  delo,  $3.25  na  dan. 

Drajvarjem,  $3.08  na  dan. 

Motermenom,  $3.08  na  dan. 

Trako  postavlanje,  $3.10  na  dan. 

Timbermenom,  $3.10  na  dan. 

V  Kamnitim  placom,  $3.10  na  dan. 

Osem  urno  delo  pod  zemlo. 

Placa  V  saka  dva  tedna. 

Od  housa  zahtevamo,  $2.00  od  secega  ruma  na  mesec. 

I^ektricna  luc.  35c.  do  40c.  na  mesec. 

Za  kovacko  delo.  50c.  na  mesec. 

Zdravnik  in  Bonilnica  in  zdravila,  $1.00  na  mesec. 

Jest  spoznam  tukaj  v  tem  listu  in  sem  na  tanko  pre  cital  da  sedaj  se  strlk 
versi  v  Coloradi.  In  da  jest  sem  za  dovaljen  se  podati  delat  v  majno  v  katerl  Je 
sedaj  strik  za  to  placo  kaj  mi  je  oglubjeno  v  tem  listu.  In  ce  jest  pustim  delo 
v  mnjnl  v  kotero  sem  bil  poslan  v  30  dneh  jest  pustim  mojo  placo  za  tlckec. 
Katerega  sem  sprejel  za  mojo  pot.  Nadalje  ravno  tako  hocem  placa tl  $5.00  na 
mesec  zii  tlkec  tako  dolgo  da  se  tlkw  popolnoma  is  placa. 

Svedak  podplsa due ,  101 — . 

,  ^vedok.  . 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   19. 

The  Jury  did  not  overlook  what  it  intimates  as  undue  Influence  of  the  cor- 
porations, and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Influence  has  been  used  to 
secure  tiie  election  of  many  county  officers,  with  the  result  of  complicating  the 
industrial  situation.  The  operators  are  also  censored  for  alleged  systems  of 
espionage  and  practices  which  the  jury  says  keeps  many  of  the  miners  In  fear 
for  their  positions. 

0RIE\ANCE8   FOUND. 

The  comment  of  the  jury  on  the  situation  is  as  follows: 
In  addition  to  our  investigation  of  specific  violations  of  Federal  statutes, 
respecting  which  indictments  have  been  returned  and  regarding  which  com- 
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meiit  is  unnecessary,  we  have  discovered  the  existence  of  many  miners'  griev- 
ances that  appear  to  be  Involved  In  the  strike  in  one  way  and  another. 

We  were  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  high  degree  of  intelligence  and 
the  general  mental  attitude  of  many  of  the  witnesses  who  were  striking  miners. 
They  exhibited,  in  numerous  instances,  a  remarkable  spirit  of  Justice  and  fair- 
ness. !From  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses,  the  operators  appear  to  have 
been  somewhat  remiss  in  endeavoring  to  secure  and  hold  the  good  will  and 
confidence  of  the  mine  workers  and  to  promote  their  comfort,  and  in  leaving 
their  duty  in  this  respect  to  be  performed  by  minor  company  employees,  whose 
efforts  are  often  directed  more  particularly  to  accruing  a  large  mine  production 
at  low  cost,  in  many  instances  to  the  real  detriment  of  the  miners,  than  to 
furthering  the  welfare  of  employees. 

As  it  was  impracticable  for  us  personally  to  visit  the  strike  district,  it  was 
necessary  to  rely  entirely  for  facts  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses  wh^pi  we 
were  able  to  secure.  The  testimony  was  conflicting  upon  whether  there  existed 
reasonable  grounds  for  many  of  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  miners. 
We  believe  that  many  of  these  complaints  are  substantial  and  liave  merit ;  but, 
in  our  Judgment,  many  of  those  urged  by  the  miners  are  not  substantial,  w«i« 
not  pressed  before  the  strike,  are  put  forth  at  this  time  by  way  of  argunioit 
to  support  the  strike,  and  are,  in  many  cases,  only  those  annoyances  encountered 
in  every  person's  vocation  and  daily  labor.  In  so  expressing  our  belief  we  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  disagreeable,  irksome,  and  hazardous  emplojnnent  in 
which  mine  workers  are  engaged. 

We  have  arrived  at  conclusions  respecting  many  of  the  subjects  concerning 
which  testimony  was  offered.    We  shall  refer  briefly  to  some  of  these: 

The  State  laws  have  not  been  so  enforced  as  to  give  all  persons  concerned 
the  benefits  which  are  derivable  therefrom. 

The  coal  companies  have  been  sufficiently  influential  to  nominate,  elect,  and 
control  many  county  officers,  and  have  done  so  with  the  result  of  complicating 
the  industrial  situation  by  arousing  political  prejudices. 

Some  county  officers,  reputed  to  have  the  support  of  coal  companies,  have 
shown  undue  activity  in  controlling  elections,  having  in  one  instance  changed 
precinct  boundaries  presumably  to  eliminate  unfavorable  votes^of  miners,  and 
have  thus  aroused  not  only  political  but  social  dissatisfaction.  "^ 

Many  camp  marshals,  whose  appointment  and  salaries  are  controlled  by 
local  companies,  have  exercised  a  system  of.  espionage  and  have  resorted  to 
arbitrary  powers  of  police  control,  acting  in  tlie  capacity  of  Judge  and  jury  and 
passing  the  sentence.  "Down  the  canyon  for  you"  (meaning  thereby  that  the 
miner  so  addressed  was  discharged  and  ordered  to  leave  the  camp)  upon 
miners  who  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  superintendent  or  pit  boss  for  Iuit- 
ing  complained  of  a  real  grievance  or  for  other  cause.  These,  taken  with 
brutal  assaults  by  camp  marshals  upon  miners,  have  produced  general  dia> 
satisfaction  among  the  latter. 

FEAB  TO   COMPLAIN. 

Miners  generally  fear  to  complain  of  real  grievances  because  of  the  danger 
of  their  discharge  or  of  their  being  placed  in  unfavorable  positions  in  the 
mines. 

Some  phases  of  the  scrip  system  are  apparently  still  in  use.  and  are  the 
source  of  complaint  from  many  miners. 

The  system  of  medical  attention  and  hc^spital  dues  maintained  by  some  com- 
panies is  warmly  commended  by  the  miners,  and  their  view  of  it  is  beat 
summed  up  in  the  testimony  of  a  miner  of  27  years*  experience,  who  said: 
"  The  hospital  dollar  is  the  biggest  dollar  the  miner  earns." 

Because  of  the  attitude  of  the  superintendents  of  mines,  many  miners  feel 
that  they  are  under  an  unjust  obligation  to  trade  at  the  company  stores. 

Many  of  the  coal  companies  maintain  camp  saloons  and  collect  from  the 
keepers  of  such  saloons  a  per  capita  sum  of  25  to  40  cents  per  month  for  each 
person  whose  name  appears  upon  the  company  pay  roll,  as  a  charge  against 
the  saloonkeeper  for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  exclusive  saloon  business  oi 
the  camp.  Saloons  in  the  mining  camps  produce  a  deplorable  situation  among 
the  miners,  habituating  them  to  the  improper  use  of  strong  drink,  and  thereby 
impairing  their  efficiency  by  lessening  the  production  and  increasing  the 
hazard  in  operating  the  mine.    One  mine  operator  testifled  as  follows: 

"The  saloon  is  the  curse  of  the  camps,  the  sinkhole  for  miners'  eamini^ 
Nine  men,  In  the  month  of  July,  with  an  average  of  $50  each  for  a  two  weeks' 
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pay  roll,  after  deductions  had  been  made,  had  not  a  cent  left  on  the  morning 
following  pay  day.  Their  money  went  to  a  saloon  for  liquor  and  gambling. 
These  men  were  unfitted  for  work  for  three  days." 

Many  camp  saloons  are  open  after  midnight  and  on  Sunday  In  violation  of 
State  law.  Over  one  saloon  there  has  floated  for  years  the  red  flag  of  anarchy, 
with  an  open  knife  fastened  to  the  flag.  This  saloon  is  a  renezvous  for  anarch- 
ists, and  many  crimes  are  chargeable  to  its  influence. 

Meager  facilities  are  offered  for  religious  training  in  the  coal  camps.  In  a 
district  covering  12  miles,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  there  are  only  two  small 
Sunday  schools  7  miles  apart,  and  one  other  denominational  bimonthly  preach- 
ing siervlce. 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  made  by  the  coal  companies  that  they  are 
desirous  of  promoting  the  employment  of  check weighmen,  many  miners  ap- 
parently believe  that  employees  have  frequently  been  discharged  because  they 
have  made  requests  to  mine  officers  for  the  institution  of  some  system  of 
checking  the  weights  by  the  minera  Operators  of  coal  mines  testified  that 
the  problem  of  securing  correct  weights  and  of  obtaining  an  absolutely  honest, 
capable,  and  impartial  welghman  Is  difficult.  A  corrupt  weighman  has  been 
known  to  deduct  a  large  number  of 'pounds  from  the  account  of  a  miner  to 
whom  he  was  unfriendly  and  add  it  to  the  account  of  a  miner  whom  he  wished 
to  befriend.  It  does  not  appear  that  operators  knowingly  profit  by  false 
weights. 

The  coal  companies  have  discouraged  and  opposed  the  organization  of  labor 
unions  and  fraternal  societies  in  the  camps,  in  fear  of  the  effect  of  such 
organizations  in  taking  from  them  the  control  and  discipline  of  their  men. 

The  sociological  work  of  the  Colorado  B^iel  &  Iron  Go.  is  commended  by  the 
miners,  although  it  is  not  appreciated  by  a  large  number  of  them. 

The  eight-hour  law  is  frequently  violated  by  both  operators  and  miners. 
One  union  mine  operator  testified  that  he  secured  an  average  of  only  six  and 
one-half  hours  a  day  of  actual  work,  as  the  result  of  the  *' bank-to-bank " 
ruling  by  the  union.  However,  this  ruling  is  not  enforced  in  all  mines  employ- 
ing union  labor. 

AGITATORS    DENOUNCED. 

The  methods  pursued  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  their  en- 
deavors to  force  recognition  of  their  union  by  the  coal-mine  operators  in  this 
State  are  an  insult  to  conservative  and  law-abiding  organized  labor.  They 
have  brought  in  professional  and  experienced  strike  agitators  and  have  armed 
hundreds  of  irresponsible  aliens,  who  have  become  a  menace  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  and  even  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  They  have  created  open  insur- 
rection in  southern  Colorado,  and  have  resorted  to  measures  which  all  fair- 
minded  labor  organizations  repudiate.  The  officers  in  charge  of  many  of  the 
tent  colonies  confess  their  Inability  to  control  the  men  whom  they  have  armed 
and  aroused.  Evidently  no  qualification  is  neccssai*y  for  membership  in  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  other  than  a  promise  to  pay  the  dues,  Which 
are  apparently  used  to  support  insurrection  and  lawlessness,  when  necessary 
to  enforce  their  demands  by  Intimidation  and  fear,  wherever  strikes  are  called, 
with  the  result  of  injuring  other  trades  and  the  entailment  of  hardships  and 
privations  on  the  people  of  entire  commonwealths.  The  lawlessness  of  many 
of  the  striking  miners  is  caused  by  radical  agitators  imported  from  other 
States  who  inflame  them  with  incendiary  speeches  and  exhortations  to  violence. 

Mines  and  mining  conditions  in  southern  Colorado  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  last  two  years,  and  further  improvements  are  in  progress.  The 
Colorado  mining  laws  are  the  best  in  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of 
the  miner,  but  sufficient  time  to  test  their  efficiency  had  not  elapsed  since 
their  enactment  before  the  present  strike  of  coal  miners  was  called. 

From  the  foregoing  deductions  from  testimony  which  we  have  heard  we 
submit  the  following  observations: 

All  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado  regarding  coal  mining  should  be 
more  diligently  enforced. 

There  should  be  a  complete  divorcement  of  public  office  from  influence  of 
corporations  as  such.  We  do  not  question  the  right  of  corporations  to  repre- 
sentation, yet,  because  of  their  power,  they  should  be  more  careful  to  obtain 
fair  representation  by  methods  which  will  not  arouse  violent  political  prejudices 
and  precipitate  industrial  dissatisfaction. 

If  coal  companies  deem  political  action  necessary  to  protect  their  proper 
interests,  they  should  take  such  action  iu  such  a  manner  of  fairness  and  spirit 
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In  behalf  of  good  goyemment  as  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  miners, 
and  the  people  gaierally,  the  feeling  that  t^eir  action  is  not  in  liarmony  with 
the  social  welfare  of  the  miners. 

Peace  officers  at  coal  camps  should  be  appointed  by  and  be  accountable  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  should  not  be  subject  to  the  prejudices  and  direc- 
tions of  local  company  employees. 

Employees  should  be  encouraged  to  report  real  grievances  to  the  higher 
executive  officers  of  the  companies  without  fear  of  discharge  or  removal  to 
unfavorable  positions  in  the  mines. 

The  State  statute  covering  the  scrip  system  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
accomplish  the  abolislmient  of  all  forms  of  scrip. 

If,  on  account  of  the  isolation  of  the  camps,  the  companies  deem  their  stores 
a  necessity,  store  privileges  should  be  granted  to  competitors  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  employees. 

The  financial  interest  of  coal  companies  in  saloons  for  a  profit  is  believed 
by  uh  to  be  reprehensible. 

The  companies  could  profitably  encourage  and  support  to  a  much  greatCT 
extent  efforts  being  made  to  advance  the  religious  instruction  and  training  of 
miners  and  their  families,  permitting  them  to  enjoy  their  religious  freedom 
and  encouraging  their  religious  inclinations. 

The  employment  of  a  checkweighman,  selected  and  paid  by  the  miners, 
should  be  compulsory.  He  should  work  under  the  super\islon  of  the  State 
mine  Inspector  or  some  other  disinterested  public  officer. 

The  State  law,  which  permits  employees  to  combine  for  peaceable  objects 
and  prohibij:s  employers  from  discriminating  against  employees  because  they 
belong  to  labor  unions,  should  be  enforced. 

The  eight-hour  law  should  be  enforced  equally  for  the  benefit  of  miners  and 
operators. 

Legislative  action  should  be  taken  to  empower  the  governor  of  the  State 
to  regulate  or  suspend  the  right  to  purchase,  sell,  or  dispose  of  firearms, 
ammunition,  and  explosives  which  may  be  used  for  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  during  the  existence  of  conditions  such  as  have  obtained  In  the  strike 
districts  of  this  State.  ,  .        , 

The  Intelligent  and  diligent  enforcement  of  existing  coal-mlnlng  laws  of 
this  State  guarantees  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  miner  and  the  productive 

efficiency  of  the  mine.  ^       ,.     ,^  ^  .     ^ 

Parties  to  controversies,  such  as  now  exist  in  Colorado,  should  be  required. 

by  legislative  action,  to  continue  the  operation  of  mines  pending  a  settlemGit 

of  their  differences,  in  order  that  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the  interesto 

of  the  public  may  be  protected. 
We  request  the  court  to  allow  this  report  to  be  given  to  the  press. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  grand  jury : 

R.  F.  ScBiBNEB,  Foreman. 


EXHIBIT  NO.  21. 

[Copy.l 

Thk  Colorado  Fuel  and  Ikon  Company,  Fuel  Department,  Circular  No.  505. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  April  11,  19 IS. 
All  superintendents: 

In  order  that  our  position  on  the  check-weighing  question  may  be  fSairly 
understood  by  all  our  employees,  would  ask  that  you  post  the  following  notice: 

NOTICE. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  always  been  willing  that  its  miners 
should  have  a  check  weighman.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  old  employees,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  new  ones  this  Is  notice  that  a  check  weighman.  selected  by 
the  miners  from  their  fellow  workmen,  will  be  allowed  at  any  of  the  company's 

mines.  ,„ .    ,         _ 

Ths  Oolobado  Fuel  &  Ibon  Go., 

B.  H.  WeitbBl, 

Manager  Fuel  Depi. 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  22-C.  P.  G. 

[Copy  of  telegram.] 

Denver,  Colobado,  Nov.  i,  1912. 
To  mine  superintendents,  store  managers,  and  other  camp  officials: 

lu  reminding  you  again  of  the  company  iiolicy  of  nonpartlclpation  in  poli- 
tics and  its  desire  that  every  one  of  its  employees  should  be  and  feel  free  to 
vote  as  he  sees  fit,  please  be  governed  by  the  following : 

Exercise  your  right  to  vote  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  according  to  your 
personal  convictions,  and  see  that  all  employees  who  are  eligible  to  vote  under- 
stand and  are  accorded  the  same  privilege. 

As  far  as  is  proper  under  the  law,  Inform  election  board  and  protest  to  it  if 
attempt  to  vote  Is  made  by  anyone  known  to  you  as  not  being  eligible  to  vote. 

Camp  marshals  should  not  serve  on  election  boards  and  should  not  be  In 
vicinity  of  polling  place  except  during  time  necessary  to  cast  their  ballots. 

No  one  has  any  right  to  modify  these  instructions. 

J.  F.  Welbobn,  President, 
(Post  In  main  office  and  store  In  conspicuous  places.) 


EXHIBIT  NO.  23.— C.  P.  G.,  MB.  WELBOBN'S  TESTIMONY. 

Summary  of  miners'  gain  at  Rockvale  mine. 

1911— August $493. 59 

September 114.  49 

October . 480. 05 

November 765.  25 

December 386. 20 

1912— January 900.49 

February 464.21 

March 531.  92 

April - 757.  78 

May 998.  76 

June 535.  41 

July 812.  05 

August 1,  227.  61 

September 1,172.97 

October 1,  327. 33 

November 1,*137.  52 

December 1, 284. 15 

1913— January 1,  510.  35 

February 920.43 

March 631. 05 

April 961.  98 

May 1,  066. 12 

June 65,5. 11 

July 8S6.  07 

August 1. 399.  05 

Total 21, 419.  94 

,34643— PT  0—14 3 
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Coal  Creek  mHie. 


Month. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April , 

May 

June 

July 

Auguat . . . . 
September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


Less  company  coal . 


Company  coal. 


Number 
of  days 
worked 
In  1912. 


Tom. 

0.56 
13.10 
13.15 
14.26 

4.05 
10.80 

1.80 
12.60 

iai6 

ia60 


17.25 


126.20 


AmowU. 
$8.12 
U.I4 
11.18 
12.83 

3.64 
17.82 

1.62 
U.34 

0.14 

9.46 


15.52 


111.80 


23.6 

lao 

17.9 

lao 

12.0 
12.0 
26.0 
26.9 
22.6 
16.8 
19.1 
25.0 


22L7 


Month. 


January . . . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


Other 
earnings. 


Less  company  coal. 


Average  per  miner. 


Sl»178.59 

927.17 

1,372.91 

821.58 

9iai6 

90L04 

1,248.44 

1,403.59 

1,606.96 

1,106.57 

1,084.26 

1,335.64 


Total 
earnings. 


$12,46L61 

7,685.60 

11,729.92 

8,466.93 

8,806.97 

7,143.82 

10,494.34 

12,656.43 

10, 36a  05 

8,607.12 

10, 424. 32 

13.052.99 


221.7 


I  Average 

gross 
|wagesper 
,  miner  for 
J  year,  ail 
,  Mmings. 


I, 


Average 

number 

1 

of  miners 

Price 

employed 

per  ton. 

during 

year. 

144 

Sa86 

137 

.85 

148 

.85 

167 

.90 

122 

.90 

109 

.90 

106 

.90 

128 

.90 

114 

.90 

116 

.90 

131 

.90 

134 

.90 

129 

.886 

129 

.886 

Total 
tonnage. 


Tannage 
earnings. 


13,274.30 

7,833.65 

12, 184. 75 

8.494.80 

8,774.40 

6,936.46 

10,273.20 

12,390.95 

9.726.65 

8,333.95 

10,377.95 

13.019.30 


121,619.26 
126.20 


121,493.05 


S11,283.Q2 
6,658.43 

10,357.01 
7,645.35 
7.896.82 
6,242.78 
9,246.90 

11,161.84 
8,753.10 
7,60a55 
9,34a  06 

11,717.36 


Average 

gros* 
wages  per 

miner 
per  year, 
tonnage. 


107,792.21 
in.  80 


$836.00 


107,680.41 


834.73 


Fixed 

charfes, 

powder, 

smithing, 

and 
hospital. 


13,896.89 


121,689.10       $943.33 
111.80 


r 


13,896.89   121,577.30  =      942.46 


Total  net 

wages  per 

year. 


,iJSJ!L     Average  net 
net  wages       ^^J^  ner 


$333.20 
254.60 
331.20 
279.90 
25a  30 
233.26 
252.00 
331.60 
294.85 
278.60 
284.16 
301.40 


3,425.05 


3,426.06 


26.66 


$12, 128. 41 

7,33L00 

11,396.72 

8,187.08 

8,656.67 

6,9ia67 

10,242.34 

12,223.83 

10,065.20 

8,328.52 

10, 140. 17 

12,751.69 


118,264.05 
111.80 


118,15X25 


$916.78     I  $4. 13 


>$2.»4 


916.91 


14.13        >X94 


1  Average  for  actual  time  wcvked. 

*  Average  per  day  for  possible  working  days  in  year. 


Coal  Creek, 


1912 

Hospital. 

Smithing. 

Powder, 
fuse. 

TotaL 

January 

163.00  1 

171.00  ; 

168.50 

170.50 

147.00 

127.50  : 

124.50 

156.00  ' 

141.50 

143.00 

168.50 

166.00 

78.00 
43.50 
77.60 
48.50 
46.75 
56.00 
6a  75 
71.60 
66.75 
60.76 
72.75 
81.00 

OX  20 
4a  10 
85.90 
60.90 
56.56 
49.75 
66.75 
104.10 
86.60 
65.85 
52.90 
54.40 

333. 2C 

Fe*^niary . 

254.60 

March 

331.2) 

April 

279.90 

May 

2Sa39 

June 

233.25 

July 

2S2.00 

August 

331.60 

September 

294.85 

October 

278.69 

November 

284.15 

December 

301.40 

• 

1,837.00 

1 

772.76 

815.30 

3,425.05 
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[The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  Colo.,  Tuesday,  Nov.  25,  1913.] 

A   MINEB'S  livelihood  depends  on   his  AVERAGE  WAGE  FOB  EACH    WOBKING  DAT   IN 

AN   ENTIBE  YEAB. 

The  operators  have  issued  statements  pretending  to  show  that  the  average 
wage  of  a  coal  miner  is  $4  per  day.  We  prove  by  the  table  herewith  that  the 
average  net  wage  of  the  miner  is  $2.12  for  a  10-hour  day  and  $1.70  for  an 
8-hour  day. 


Mine. 

Num- 
ber of 
days 
worked 
in  1912. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
miners 

em- 
ployed 
during 
year. 

Price 
too. 

10.90 
.886 

Total 
ton- 
nage. 

Aver- 
age 

gross 

wages 
per 

mmer 
per 

year. 

Aver- 
age 
gross 
wages 

oay. 

Fixed 
charges: 
Pow- 
der, 
smitn- 
tog, 
hos- 
pital. 

Aver- 
age net 
wage 
per 
year. 

Aver- 
age net 
wage 
per  10- 
hour 
day. 

Aver- 
age net 
wage 

8-noar 
day. 

Coal    Creek    mine, 
Fremont  County, 
owned  by  C.  F. 
&I 

203 
221.7 

131 
129 

166,620 
121,619 

1801.20 
835.60 
107.73 

13.94 
4.25 

$44.71 
26.55 

1756.49 
916.78 

S2.42 
12.94 
M.13 

SI.  94 

Extra  earnineff 

>2.94 
*4.18 

Total 1 

943.33 

1  Per  day  for  312  days. 


>  Per  day  for  221.7  days  mine  worked. 


EXHIBIT  NO.   24.— C.   P.   G. 


Benoind, 


Month. 

Days 

mine 

worked 

1912. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
miners 

em- 
ployed. 

Price 
per 
ton. 

Total  ton- 
nage. 

Tonnage 
earnings. 

Yardage 
earnings. 

Total  earn- 
ings. 

Less 

powder, 

smith-' 

ing,  and 

hospital. 

Total  net 

wages 
per  year. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

26.5 

25 

25.8 

25.7 

23 

24 

26 

27 

24 

25.3 

25.6 

24.7 

188 
203 
222 
200 

10.50  131,592.45 
.50     30,128.45 
.50  !  32,606.05 
.55     31.220.90 

115,796.18 
15,064.20 
16,303.00 
17,170.65 

12.042.63 
2,504.79 
2,336.71 
1,705.23 

$17,838.81 
17,568.99 
18,639.71 
18,875.88 
18,115.77 
18,722.63 
20,162.23 
19,761.10 
17,340.88 
18,158.04 
17,222.61 
16,326.72 

$408.75 
458.26 
467.75 
441.00 
458.00 
474.25 
479.75 
449.50 
407.25 
412. 75 
402.50 
372.25 

$17, 43a  06 
17,110.74 
18,181.96 
18.434.88 

SSy ::::.:::: 

217           .55  1  29.744.40 

16,359.41 
16,697.75 
18.120.45 
17,840.03 
15,487.48 
15,922.36 
15,372.81 
14,607.62 

1,756.36 
2.024.88 
2.041.78 
1,921.07 
1,863.40 
2,235.68 
1,849.80 
1,719.10 

17,657.77 

June 

227 
223 
211 
198 
197 
185 
177 

.55  '  30.359.60 

18,248.38 

July 

.55 

32,946.35 

19,682.48 

August 

September.... 

October 

November 

December 

.55 
.55 
.55 
.55 
.55 

32,436.45 
28,159.10 
28,949.75 
27,950.55 
26,559.35 

19,311.60 
16,933.63 
17,746.29 
16,820.11 
15,964.47 

Total... 

302.6 

205    362,653.40 

1                                               « 

194,741.94   23,991.43 

1 

218,733.37 

5,222.00 

213,511.37 

Average  gross  wages  per  miner  per  year $1,066.09 

Average  charges  per  miner  per  year  for  powder,  smithing,  and  hospital 26.  47 

Average  net  wages  per  miner  per  year 1,  041.  62 


Average  net  wages  per  miner  per  day  for  302A  days  mine  worked. 

Number  of  holidays 3    days. 

Delays  on  account  shortage  of  cars 4    days. 

Delays  on  account  no  orders 4iSdays. 

Number  Sundays 52    days. 

Total  days  in  the  year 366    days. 


3.44 
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[Denver  Post,  Tuesdny.  Nov.  25,  1913.] 

A    MINEB'S    livelihood    defends    on    his    AVERAGE    WAGE    FOB    EACH    WORKING    DAY 

IN  AN  ENTIRE  TEAR. 

The  o[)erator«  have  i88ue<l  Htntemeuts  pretend! Dg  to  show  that  the  average 
wage  of  a  coal  miner  is  $4  i>er  day.  We  prove  by  the  table  herewith  that  the 
average  net  wage  of  the  miner  Is  $2.10  for  a  10-hour  day  and  $1.^  for  an  8-honr 
day. 


Vine. 

Num- 
ber of 
days 
worked 
in  1912. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
miners 
em- 
ployed 
during 
year. 

Price 
ton. 

Total 

lon- 

nafe. 

Aver- 
age 

gross 
wages 

miner 

per 
year. 

1669.82 

Aver- 
age 
gross 
wages 

oay. 

Fixed 

charges: 

Pow- 

iimi  til- 
ing, 
hos- 
pital. 

S54.50 

Aver- 
age 
net 

wage 
per 

year. 

Aver- 
age 
net 
wage 
per 
10-hour 
day. 

Avw- 
age 

net 
waga 

S-hour 
day. 

Berwind  mine,  Las 
AnimiM    Countv; 
own«d  by  C.  F.  & 

301 
302.6 

29H 
205 

1 

iO.55     362,939 
.637  362,653 

$2.24 

$615.32 
1,041.52 

$L97 

tl.5h 

IRxtrft  ^^Mtlfngtf , ,  ,  . . 

949.06 
117.08 

a  52^      25. 47 

13.33       13.33 
S3. 44       SS.44 

1 

i 

Total 

1,066.99 

1........ 

( 

1  Average  per  day  for  312  days. 

1  Average  per  day  for  302.6  days  mine  worked. 

Days. 

52    Sundays 
5    No  orders. 
8    Holidays, 
4    No  empty  cars. 
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302 -f- Mine  worked. 

366 

EXHIBIT  NO.  25. 

Statement  of  aeeidenta  oevurring  at  the  Cotorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co.\s  coal  mines. 


District. 

Year. 

1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 

1910 

1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 

1911 

1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 

1912 

1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 

1913 

Tonnage 
produced. 

Fatal 
acci- 
dents. 

Tonnage 
produced 
per  fatal 
accident. 

A  U  non- 
fatal 
acci- 
dents. 

T<ms  pro- 
duced non- 
fatal per 
accident 
report. 

31,745 
33.264 
18,408 
44.822 

Hospl- 
caaee. 

Tons  pro- 
duced 
per 

hospital 
case. 

Trinidad 

Walaen 

Ctoon 

Western  alone 

2,171,806 
997,942 
515,436 
403.409 

20 
9 
5 
2 

108,590 
110,882 
108,087 
2D1.704 

69 

30 

28 

9 

136 

38 

34 

12 

2 

57,152 

41.581 

42,953 

201,701 

Total 

4.088.593 

36 

113,572 

30,063 

76 

53.797 

Trinidad 

Walsen 

1,702.869 
904,966 
412.298 
264,514 

10 
9 
2 
1 

170,287 
100,552 
206,149 
264,514 

59 

34 

28 

6 

28,847 
26,617 
14,725 
44,086 

37 

32 

12 

1 

46.023 
28,289 

CffYOn 

34.368 

VeatCTP  slope 

264.514 

Total 

3.284,647 

22 

149.302 

127 

25,858 

82 

38,835 

Trinidad 

1,940.973 
865.197 
460,728 
244,690 

9 

8 
2 

1 

215,664 
108,149 
230,364 
244,690 

65 

22 

22 

9 

29,861 
39,827 
20.942 
27,188 

39 

18 

9 

3 

49,768 

Walsen 

48,  (K6 

Canon 

51,193 

Western  slope 

81.563 

Total 

3.511,588 

20 

175,579 

118 

29,759 

69 

50,883 

Trinidad 

1,621.320 
855,648 
313.373 
217,936 

13 
3 

124,717 
285,216 

55 
26 
22 
12 

29,479 

32,909 

.   14.244 

18,161 

37 

19 

10 

6 

43,819 

Walsen 

45,034 

Canon     

31,337 

Western  slope 

1 

217,936 

36,323 

Total 

3,008.277 

17 

176,957 

115 

26,159 

72 

41,781 
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MINES  HAVING  NO  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  DURING  THE  YEARS   1910,  1011,  1912,  1918. 


StarkvlUe,  none  in  1911. 

Soprls,  none  in  1911,  1912,  1913. 

TercJo,  none  In  1910,  1911. 

Primero,  none  in  1911. 

Frederick,  none  in  1911,  1918. 

Tabasco,  none  In  1912. 

Rouse,  none  in  1910. 

Hezron,  none  in  1910,  1911. 

Ideal,  none  in  1913. 

Cameron,  none  in  1911,  1913. 

Walsen,  none  In  1912,  1913. 

Robinson,  none  in  1913. 

Picton,  none  in  1913. 

McNally,  none  in  1913. 

Coal  Creek,  none  in  1911,  1912,  1913. 

Fremont,  none  in  1911.  1913. 

Rockvale,  none  in  1913. 

Brookside,  none  in  1910. 

Gulcli,  none  in  1913. 

Marion,  none  in  1910. 

Crested  Butte,  none  in  1910,  1911,  1912. 

Floresta,  none  in  1911,  1912,  1913. 

Total :  1910,  6 ;  1911,  11 ;  1912,  6 ;  1913,  13. 

J.  F.  W. — ^Am  inclosing  accident  report  covering  past  four  years,  excluding 
explosions.  Please  note  that  13  mines  had  no  fata  Is  in  1913.  Sopris,  Coal 
Creek,  and  Floresta  each  have  three  successive  years  without  fatals. 

Will  have  this  information  at  Trinidad. 

B.  H.  W, 

February  10,  1911. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  26. 

Earnings  of  coal  miners  (or  men  who  dig  coal)  in  the  Oolden  Ash  mine  ( Weld  county) 

for  the  year  1911. 

[Figured  for  245  days  in  1911,  being  actual  number  of  days  worked  by  diggers.] 


Avenge 
aumber 
of  men 
or  year. 

Total 
tons  of 

coal 
mined. 

Karnings. 

Total  gross 
earnings. 

Number  of  days  worked. 

Vt  39i  cents 
per  ton. 

At  62  cent- 
per  ton. 

Yardage. 

Day  work. 

245 

m 

110,348 

S41,034.1g 

$3,093.58 

S12,992.26 

12,850.05 

$39,970.07 

Number  of  days  worked. 


345. 


Average 
number 
of  men 
for  year. 


Gross 
earnings 
per  year 
per  man. 


$1,029.00 


Gross 

earnings 

per  day 

per  man. 


$4.20 


Total  Deductions 
deductions  fOT  powder, 
for  powder,  '<  oil,  smith- 


oil,  smith- 
ing, and 
hospital 
per  year. 


ing,  and 

ho^ital 

per  day 

per  man. 


$6,613.06 


$0.46 


Net 
earnings 
per  year 
per  man. 


Net 

earnings 

per  day 

per  man. 


$3.74 


Below  are  fig:ure3  for  312  days,  being  6  days  per  week  for  52  weeks,  or  entire  year 
(including  holidays). 


Average 
number 
of  men 
foryeir. 

Total                                   ^^^^'' 

Total  gross 
earnings. 

Number  of  days  worked. 

« 

tons  of            ~ 
mZd   l'^t39i<^«'its 

At  62  cents 
per  ton. 

Yardage. 

Day  work. 

312 

1 

110,348     $41,034.18 

1 
S3. 093. 58  1  212.002.26 

$2,850.05 

$59,970.07 

- — » --  •  -- 
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Kamber  of  days  worked. 

Average 

number 

of  men 

for  year. 

Gross 
earnings 
per  year 
per  man. 

Gross 

earnings 

per  day 

per  man. 

Total      Deductions 

deductions  for  powder, 

for  powder,  oil,  smith- 

oU,  smith-      ing.and 

ing,  and       hospital 

hospital    ,   per  day 

per  year,     per  man. 

Net 

eamtngs 
per  year 
per  man. 

Net 

eaminp 
per  day 
pa  man. 

$13 

58i      ti.a».nn 

$3.30 

1 

$6,613.06            $a36 

$918.75 

$2.94 

wg 

Notes.— The  year  1911  is  used,  being  the  year  used  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  their  pablisbed 
statemect,  instead  of  1912  stated. 

The  tonnage  of  1911  hi  State  mine  inspector's  report  is  106»4&5  tons,  and  is  an  error;  110,348  tons  b  cor- 
rect amount. 

Diggers  mined  108,873  tons  in  1911.  the  remainder,  1,475  tons,  was  company  coal  loaded  by  company  met. 

The  average  number  of  tons  per  day  is  444  tons,  or  8  tons  per  dav  per  man,  in  1911.  Tliis  was  tbe  year 
following  the  strike  of  Mar.  31, 1910,  and  all  diggers  were  more  or  less  foreigners  and  inexperienced.  The 
present  year  (1913)  shows  an  average  of  10  tons  per  day  per  digger,  and  an  increased  gross  earnings  per 
man  per  day  of  about  90  cents,  and  an  increased  net  earnmgs  per  day  per  man  of  about  80  cents  ant  w 
wases  of  1911. 

On  Oct.  16, 1913,  the  wages  of  all  men  were  increased,  so  that  the  diggers  earn  about  18  cents  per  d^ 
additional,  making  the  present  wages  of  diggers  about  $4.38  gross,  or  fa.92  net,  per  day  per  man  at  ma 
mine,  based  upon  312  days  per  year. 

This  company  offered  the  expert  accountant  representing  Gov.  E.  M.  Ammons  the  privilege  of  inspeet- 
ing  its  books,  which  was  not  accepted.  The  same  privilege  is  hereby  renewed,  and  this  company  will 
extend  every  courtesy  to  the  accountant. 


Earnings. 

Deductions. 

Date. 

Day 
earnings. 

39i  cents. 

62  cents. 

Yardage. 

353.20 
407.72 
353.90 
426.50 
420.40 
411.80 
346.35 
398.30 
390.10 
280.00 
463.05 
325.20 
345.52 
506.93 
543.39 
781.30 
702.60 
703.93 
711.89 
681.60 
919.88 
867.60 
877.25 
;;3.85 

Powder. 

OU. 

Blaa:- 
smith. 

DoeUf. 

1911. 
Jan.1-15 

$92.50 

156.00 

60.76 

27.00 

72.55 

122.65 

216.70 

308.80 

192.95 

153.95 

36.15 

1.85 

$1,062.99 

1,483.72 

1,185.12 

1,307.36 

1,637.52 

1,476.18 

1,288.95 

1,237.82 

912.51 

701.91 

726.09 

564.16 

653.96 

774.79 

1,082.16 

1,667.66 

1,738.14 

2,253.87 

2,867.66 

2,958.22 

3,161.96 

3,340.07 

3,491.50 

3,459.86 

$243.87 

464.90 

381.47 

262.76 

304.82 

422.77 

47.24 

32.64 

76.97 

8.02 

49.51 

26.88 

41.54 

32.77 

65.22 

94.01 

104.28 

40.41 

1    $154.00 

201.00 

152.00 

172.90 

•  178.00 

183.22 

120.78 

146.27 

105.67 

83.33 

99.00 

90.00 

88.00 

112.00 

144.00 

212.00 

224.00 

264.00 

294.00 

312.00 

357.04 

359.27 

387.15 

323.00 

$22.50 
3a  30 
35.55 
31.00 
38.45 
30.10 
23.45 
26.25 
12.70 
14.95 
14.00 
14.00 
12.60 
18.20 
25.00 
48.35 
49.37 
60.95 
63.90 
67.15 
72.80 
81.26 
87.56 
84.65 

$6.35 
9.10 
6.90 
6.20 
6.10 
9.15 
6.30 
5.10 
4.80 
4.70 
6.50 
4.90 
4.00 
4.90 
4.90 
6.30 
6.40 
8.70 
8.30 
7.10 
15.80 
18.80 
13.40 
11.20 

Jan.  16-31 

Feb.  1-15 

Feb.  16-28 



Mar.1-15 

tSOi« 

Mat  1(K3Y,,        , 

Apr.  1-15 

66^75 

Apr.  16-30 

May  1-15 

53.25 

May  16-31 

June  1-15.... .. 

4i'oo 

June  15-30 

July  1-15 

49.50 

July  16-31 

18.70 
6.00 
108.00 
126.75 
206.10 
239.80 
162.00 
115.55 
216.45 
163.20 

37.65 

Aug.  1-15 

51.50 

Aug.  16-31 

Sept.  1-15 

6&M) 

Sept.  16-30 

Oct.  1-15 

73- «3 

Oct.  16-31 

16.33 

33.82 

141.37 

132.07 

69.91. 

Nov.  1-15 

%.S 

Nov.16-30 

Dec.  1-15 

135  50 

Dec.  16-31 

• 

2,850.05 

41,034.18 

3,093.58 

12,992.26 

4.765.63 

965.93 

186.50 

a95.» 
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Number  of  men  digging  coal,  1911. 

/ 

Date. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 
46 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1          

45 
51 
46 
45 

51 
52 
50 
53 

50 

48 

"eo' 

60 
55 
61 
62 
61 
64 
60 

62 
64 
67 

65 
70 
70 

74 
96 
84 

2       

43 

3          

35 
28 
34 
32 
32 

50 

"*54' 
53 
47 

52 
49 
46 

48 

47 

4            

64  ■      70 

67  1      63 

5         

"43*:::::: 

42 

47 
"46' 

76 
94 
82 
89 
99 
92 
97 
99 
98 
99 
92 
91 
77 
91 
95 
101 
100 
99 
99 

6         

43 
48 
40 
44 
31 
45 

51 
53 
53 
51 
51 
53 

69 
69 

"69" 
63 

66 
69 
63 
73 

7     

8 

47 

9 

32 
32 
34 
36 
34 
37 

47 

10 

42 

43 

11 

52 
53 
54 

48 

49 

47 

61 
66 

68  1      70 
70 

12 

41 

13 

47 
46 
42 
44 
42 
44 

51 

"62* 
52 
46 
48 

49 
"46" 

65 
68 
68 
67 
66 
71 
71 
70 
68 

"59' 
64 
63 
56 
62 
60 

"'67' 
66 

79 
76 
78 
78 
85 
75 

"47' 
70 
60 
64 
65 
68 
50 
66 
66 
75 
76 

14 

44 

**45' 

48 

68 

15 

16 

37 
42 
42 
43 
44 
43 

61 

67 

42 
52 

52 
49 
49 
54 

"'49' 

44 

61 

58 
65 
61 

"*63' 
62 
60 
57 
64 
59 
63 
68 
66 

45 
53 
62 
53 

48 
49 

48 
47 
55 
57 
56 

42 

47 

'"so' 

"57' 
58 
57 
54 

"'56' 
57 
62 

22 

46 

•  •47* 

46 

23 

47 
48 
47 

^5 
43 

40 

47 

25 

46 

50 
52 
51 

27 

50 
50 

60 

' "  62' 
62 
59 

47 

"47* 

87 
98 
96 
08 
89 

29 

47 

48 

40 
49 

44 

Men 

976 
25 

1,103 

1,273 

912 

566 

399 

451 

889 

1,491 

1,843   1,856 

2,492 

14,251 

Days 

24 

24 

18 

12 

9 

10 

17 

24 

28 

27 

27 

245 

Average  number  of  men,  684. 


A  iiiJner's  livelihood  depends  on  his  average  wage  for  each  working  day  in  an 
entire  year. 

The  operators  have  issued  statements  pretending  to  show  that  the  average 
wage  of  a  coal  miner  is  $4  per  day. 

We  prove  by  the  table  herewith  that  the  average  net  wage  of  the  miner 
is  $2.10  for  a  10-honr  day  and  $1.68  for  an  8-hour  day. 


Mines. 


Berwind  mine,  Las  Animas  County, 
owned  by  C,  F.  &  I 

Malt  land  mine,  owned  by  Victor- 
American  Fuel  Co.,  Huerfano 
County 

Piedmont  mine,  Las  Animas  County, 

*  owned  by  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel 
Co 

The  Golden  Ash  mine.  Weld  County. 

Coal  Creek  mine,  Fremont  County, 
owned  by  C.  F,  4:  I 


« 

M 
u 

O 

00  f— I 

"A 


301 


263 


280 
246 

203 


E 

II 
li 

.0  s 

2^ 


< 


>259 


298 

56 

131 
100 

131 

?715 


• 

• 

0 

§ 

§P 

c 

c 

%. 

5 

J 

1 

•^ 

0 

d. 

E- 

Cts. 

55 

362,939 

75 

64,416 

48 

188,837 

39i 

106,455 

90 

116,620 

61i 

839,267 

mm 

> 


mm 


$669. 82 


862.71 


697. 24 
420.50 

801.20 


9i 


•0 


$2.24 


3.28 


2.50 
1.71 

3.94 


690. 29     2.  73 

I 


II 

..8 
I" 


f£4.50 


52.51 


61.57 
49.94 

44.71 


9 


It 


S615. 32 


810.20 


650.  P3 
370.56 

756.49 


640.70 


$1.97 

2.60 

2.04 
1.49 

2.42 

2.10 


K 

a  o 


$L58 


2.08 


1.63 
1.19 

1.94 


1.68 


'  Average  number  of  days  worked  in  1912. 
'  Total  number  of  miners. 
*  Average  price  per  ton. 
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The  operators  fall  to  say  that  this  supposed  ^  a  day  wage  is  only  for  those 
days  on  which  the  mine  hoists  coal.  And  they  do  not  tell  the  public  that  even 
if  the  miner  does  earn  $4  a  day,  he  only  makes  that  amount  for  191  days  a 
year. 

The  State  coal  mine  in8i)ector's  reiwrt,  compiled  from  figures  furnished  by 
the  coal  oi)erators,  shows  that  the  coal  mines  only  hoisted  coal  on  191  days  out 
of  the  312  working  days  of  1912. 

The  coal  miner  must  supi)ort  himself  and  family  365  days  a  year.  To  do 
this  he  must  work  312  days,  the  same  as  any  other  workiugman,  or  he  must 
make  enough  on  the  101  working  days  to  give  him  a  fair  wage  for  312  days. 

The  operators  fail  to  tell  the  public  that  the  miner,  to  make  the  alleged  $4  a 
day  must  prepare  coal  on  idle  days,  and  that  he  therefore  works  twice  the 
number  of  days  on  which  the  mines  hoist  coal. 

The  table  herewith  is  compiled  from  figures  furnished  to  the  State  coal  mine 
inspector  by  the  coal  operators. 

We  have  been  more  than  fair  in  selecting  the  mlnea  The  mines  of  the  State 
only  averaged  191  working  days  in  1912,  but  the  mines  named  above  averaged 
259  days.  That  the  five  mines  are  representative  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
although  they  are  but  3.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  mines,  their  output  is 
7.6  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  State. 

The  figures  above  speak  for  themselves. 

They  show  that  the  average  net  wage  of  the  miners  in  these  five  mines  for 
1912  was  $640.70. 

These  miners  averaged  $2.10  per  day  for  312  working  days  of  10  hoars  each. 
Reduced  to,  the  8-hour  work  day  now  in  effect,  the  table  shows  that  the  miners 
averaged  $1.68  per  day. 

A  daily  wage  of  $2.10  would  be  little  enough  if  the  miners  were  allowed  to 
spend  it  to  the  best  advantage.  But  they  are  not.  They  are  forced  to  buy 
their  supplies  at  the  company  store,  where  prices  are  25  to  35  per  cent  higher 
than  elsewhere. 

As  a  result  the  coal  miner  works  191  days  to  support  himself  and  family  365 
days  and  Is  forced  to  pay  back  his  $2.10  wage  to  the  company  for  supplies 
which  barely  keep  himself  and  family  from  want. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Colorado  coal  miner,  to  earn  this  $2J.O  or 
$1.68  wage  per  day,  works  under  three  times  the  risk  of  his  brother  in  lUinolft. 
In  Colorado  the  number  of  miners  killed  per  thousand  in  1912  was  7.55,  in 
Illinois  it  was  2.3.  In  Colorado  the  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  life  lost  was 
112,417.84.     In  Illinois  it  was  319,524. 

We  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  the  public  to  give  them  all  the  facts  and  let 
them  judge  for  themselves. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  27.~H.  B.  O. 

Coal  Strike  on  in  Colorado. 

lowest  wages  paid  and  mining  conditions. 

Pick  mining:  55  to  60  cents  per  ton  and  upward;  2,000  pounds  mine  run. 

Machine  cutting:  10  cents  per  ton  and  upward;  2.000  pounds  mine  run. 

Machine  loading :  40  cents  per  ton  and  upward ;  2,000  pounds. 

Blacksmiths,  $3.25  per  day. 

Drivers,  $3.08  per  day. 

Rope  riders.  $3.08  per  day. 

Motormen,  $3.08  per  day. 

Tracklayers,  $3.10  per  day. 

Timbermen,  $i3.10  per  day. 

Rockmen,  $3.10  per  day. 

Eight  hours  working  day  underground. 

Two  weeks*  pay. 

House  rent,  $2  per  room  per  month. 

Electric  light,  35  and  40  cents  per  light  per  month. 

Smithing,  50  cents  per  month. 

Doctor  and  hospital  (including  medicines),  $1  per  month. 
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I  hereby  acknowledge  that  I  have  read  the  above  and  have  been  Informed 
that  a  strike  is  now  on  in  Colorado;  that  I  have  agreed  to  go  to  Colorado  to 
work  in  the  mines  where  strike  is  on  at  wages  stated  above.  I  agree  that 
should  I  leave  the  mine  to  which  I  am  shipi)ed  within  30  days  of  my  arrival  to 
forfeit  the  cost  of  my  transportation,  if  due  me  at  the  time  I  leave,  and  I  further 
agree  to  pay  back  the  transiwrtation  of  any  member  of  my  family  who  may 
accompany  me  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  month  until  fully  paid. 

Witness  my  signature  this  15th  day  of  December,  1913. 

Frank  Ledrianowski. 
Witness : 

J.  B.  HONNALVEY. 

Gone  2/10.    751.    C.  Frank. 


OFEBATOBS*  EXHIBIT  NO.  28.— H.  B.  O. 

Frank  Ledrianowski. 


OFEBATOBS'   EXHIBIT  NO.   20. 

SioPERo  Nel  Carbone  Continua  in  Colorado. 

LA  MINIMA  PAGA  ED  LECONDIZIONE  NELLE  MINIERE. 

Lavoro  dell  piccone:  55  ad  GO  sol.  i)er  la  tonnelata  dal  pesso  di  2,000  libre 
grosso  ed  minute. 

Alia  Mackina  tagliante:  10  sol.  i)er  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  di  2,000  libre  grosso 
ed  minuto. 

Caricatorl  dietro  alia  mackina :  40  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  2,000  libre. 

Fabro  Ferralo,  $3.25  per  glome. 

Caratiere',  $3.08  per  giorno. 

Condutiere  ijlla  corda,  $3.08  per  giorno. 

Condutiere  alia  mother,  carro  elltrico,  $3.08  per  giorno. 

Deposltore  delle  starde  ferate,  $3.10  i)er  giorno. 

Linbuscatore  ossia  timbermen,  $3.10  per  giorno. 

Lovoro  dietro  al  rocho,  $3.10  per  glomo. 

Otto  ore  dl  lavoro  per  giorno  dentro  le  minlere. 

La  paga  due  volte  al  mese. 

Rendita  dl  casa  $2  al  mese  per  ognl  quarto. 

Luce  Electiica  35  ad  40  sol.  per  ognl  luce  per  mese. 

Per  ill  farraio  50  sol.  per  mese. 

Dottore  ed  ospitale  con  medicine  $1  per  mese. 

lo  qui  dichiaro  dl  aver  letto  questo  dl  sopra  ed  sono  bene  Informato  dello 
sioppero  che  eslste  In  Colorado ;  dunque  io  sono  sodisfatto  di  andare  in  Colorado 
per  lavorare  nelle  minfere  dove  che  cle  sioppero  per  la  paga  sopra  stabllita.  Io 
dichiaro  che  se  io  dovesse  lasiare  la  miniera  indove  che  sono  stato  transportato 
entro  trenta  glomi,  del  mio  arrivo  di  pagare  il  prezzio  del  mio  transporto,  se 
mi  resta  ad  me  nel  tempo  della  partenza ;  pin  io  dichiaro  di  pagare  in  dietro  il 
transporto  per  ognl  menbro  della  mia  famlglla  in  mia  compania  alia  rata  dl  $5 
per  ognl  mese  flno  alia  paga  stabllita. 

Prova  di  mio  scritto  questo  22  mese  Dec.,  1913. 

Vecino  Tierotti. 

Prova : 

J.  Malariolp, 

Coal  Miner. 

K.  N.  No.  6. 


OFEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  30. 

SioPERO  NEL  Carbone  Continua  in  Oolobado. 

LA  minima  PAOA   ED  LECONDIZIONE  NEI.LE  MINIERE. 

Lavoro  dell  piccone:  55  ad  60  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  dl  2000  libre 
grosso  ed  minuto. 
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Alia  Mackina  tagliante:  10  boI.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  di  2000  libre 
ed  mlnuto. 

Caricatori  dietro  alia  mackina :  40  8ol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  2000  libre. 

Fabro  Ferralo,  $3.25  per  }?iomo. 

Caratiere,  $3.08  per  glomo. 

Condutlere  alia  corda,  $3.08  per  giorno. 

Condutiere  alia  mother,  carro  elitrlco,  $3.08  per  glomo. 

Depositore  delle  starde  ferate,  $3.10  per  glomo. 

Linbuscatore  ossia  timbermei,  $3.10  per  glomo. 

Ix)voro  dietro  al  rocho.  $3.10  per  giorno. 

Otto  ore  dl  lavoro  per  glomo  dentro  le  minlere. 

La  page  due  volte  al  mese. 

Rendlta  di  casa  $2.00  al  mese  per  ogni  quarto. 

Luce  Electrica  35  ad  40  sol.  per  ogni  luce  per  mese 

Per  ill  farraio  50  sol.  per  mese. 

Dottore  ed  o^itale  con  medicine  $1.00  per  mese. 

lo  qui  dichiaro  di  aver  letto  questo  di  sopra  ed  sono  bene  informato  d^lo 
sioppero  che  esiste  in  Colorado;  dunque  lo  sono  sodisfatto  dl  andare  in  Colo- 
rado per  lavorare  nelle  minlere  dove  cbe  cie  sioppero  per  la  paga  sopra  stabillta. 
lo  dichiaro  che  se  lo  dovesse  laslare  la  mlniera  indove  che  sono  stato  trans- 
portato  entro  trenta  glorui,  del  mio  arrlvo  di  paga  re  il  prezzio  del  mio  trans- 
porto,  se  mi  resta  ad  me  nel  tempo  della  partenza;  piu  io  dichiaro  dl  pagare 
in  dietro  il  transporto  per  ogni  m^ibro  della  mia  famlglia  in  mla  compania.  alU 
rata  di  $5.00  per  ogni  mese  fino  alia  paga  stabillta. 

Prova  di  mio  scritto  questo  22  mese  Dec.,  1913. 

Vebino  Piebotti,  Coal  Miner. 
Prova : 

J.  M.  Alvioli. 


MINEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  31— H.  B.  O. 


( Registry  retum  receipt : )  Letter  No.  2728.  P.  0.,  Trinidad,  €olo.  Receired 
for  registration  12/11,  1913,  from  A.  Manam,  addressed  to  Robert  XJhllch, 
%  City  Jail.  Trinidad,  Colo.  1  class  postage  prepaid.  Postmaster,  per  F.  S.  A. 
Return  receipt  requested. 


MINEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  32— H.  B.  O. 

Trinidad.  Oolo..  Mch.  24,  'OS. 

Personal. 

All  superintendents: 
Look  out  for  Jack  Nelson,  commonly  calletl  the  Big  Swede. 
He  has  been  working  at  Wooteu  and  he  is  an  organizer  for  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 
Sandy  Allen  may  apply  to  you  for  work ;  we  do  not  want  him. 
Yours,  truly, 

(No  name.) 

C.  Drew :  Tell  Tores  to  get  rig  for  Mullln  ready  for  the  morning  train. 


MINEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  33— H.  B.  O. 

TBI  N  ID  AD,  Colo.,  Aug.  5,  1908. 

A  new  organizer  for  the  l\  M.  W.  of  A.  from  Illinois  has  shown  up  in  this 

district  in  the  last  few  days  for  the  puriwse  of  doing  organization  work.     He 

goes  by  the  name  of  Krellrat.  age  about  45  years,  6  ft.  3  inches,  weight  230#. 

Run  this  man  out  of  your  camp  if  he  shows  up  there  and  notify  undersized. 

Show  this  letter  to  your  superintendent  and  acknowledge  receipt. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  F.  Reno,  Box  68S,  Trinidad, 
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OFEBATION  EXHIBIT  NO.  34— H.  O.  B. 

The  following  affidavit  of  G.  P.  Wilson,  assistant  pay-roll  clerk  at  the  Bowen 
Mine  of  the  Victor- American  Fuel  Company,  shows  how  the  operators  misrepre- 
sent the  wages  of  coal  miners  to  the  public : 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Las  AnimaSf  $8: 

AFFIDAVIT. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  upon  oath  depose  and 
say: 

That  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1913,  he  was  residing  at 
Bowen,  Las  Animas  County,  Colorado,  a  coal  mine  of  the  Victor-American  Fuel 
Company;  that  during  said  months  of  August  and  September  affiant  was  em- 
ployed by  the  mine  clerk  to  assist  him  in  making  out  pay  rolls  for  the  reason 
that  the  clerical  work  was  very  heavy  at  Bowen  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  separate  books  for  royalty  coal  and  nonroyalty  coal ;  that  during  the 
said  months  affiant  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  said  mine  and  the  condition  of  their  work;  that  affiant  has  carefully  read 
the  published  statements  in  the  form  of  advertisements,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished In  the  newspapers,  concerning  the  earnings  of  coal  diggers  In  said  iplnes 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September;  that  said  statements  are  Inten- 
tionally misleading.  If  not  wilfully  false,  In  these  papers;  said  statements  seek 
to  give  the  Impression  to  the  public  that  the  coal  diggers  earn  much  larger 
amounts  than  they  actually  earn;  that  during  said  months  of  August  and 
September  there  were  at  least  fourteen  men  employed  by  the  superlnteudnt,  one 
J.  W.  Bell,  "  as  spotters  "  In  and  about  said  mine,  to  find  out  who  were  union 
and  nonunion  miners  and  who  Intended  to  strike  and  who  would  remain  at  work ; 
that  these  men*s  wages  were  not  carried  on  the  pay  roll  as  guards  or  detectives, 
but  they  were  paid  from  $10  to  $30  a  month  each  extra  for  their  services  as 
"  spotters  "  and  the  extra  amounts  were  charged  In  their  statements  to  "  brush- 
ing," viz,  enlarging  of  entries,  etc.  Further  affiant  says  that  number  of  the 
largest  checks  on  said  pay  roll  are  checks  upon  which  more  than  one  man 
worked.  This  frequently  hapi)ens  for  many  reasons.  Quite  frequently  motor- 
men  and  drivers  will  load  coal  for  the  diggers  during  the  noon  hour  or  at  other 
times  and  the  work  will  all  go  on  the  check  number  of  the  digger,  who  will 
settle  with  the  motormen  or  drivers  at  the  end  of  the  month;  affiant  further 
says  that  on  check  number  one  of  Jocko  Kropen  In  said  published  pay  roll 
was  worked  upon  by  two  men — Jocko  Kropen  and  Mike  Mestoronthek— at  least 
fifteen  days  in  each  month  of  August  and  September;  that  affiant  knows  this 
of  his  own  knowledge,  and  that  It  was  so  for  the  reason  that  one  of  the  men, 
Mike  Mestoronthek,  owed  a  bill  which  he  did  not  want  to  pay,  or  could  not  pay, 
and  to  avoid  having  anything  In  his  name  on  the  pay  roll  he  loaded  his  coal 
on  the  above  check  number  of  the  man  he  was  boarding  with  to  that  of  Jocko 
Kropen;  that  affiant  is  informed  and  believes  and  upon  such  Information  and 
belief  alleges  the  fact  to  be  that  in  the  published  advertisements  of  August  and 
September  showing  what  proported  to  be  the  earnings  and  average  earnings 
of  the  coal  diggers  at  said  Bowen  Mine,  the  earnings  of  all  men  who  did  not 
get  out  more  than  one  car  of  coal  in  a  day,  were  intentionally  left  out  to  keep 
up  the  average  dally  wage  statement  that  frequently  men  would  be  prevented 
from  getting  out  more  than  a  car  of  coal  by  rock  falls,  by  cleaning  up  rock, 
by  fixing  tracks  and  other  work  known  as  dead  work,  for  which  they  received 
no  pay  whatever,  but  which  must  be  done  In  order  that  mining  be  carried  on; 
that  this  is  one  of  the  grievances  of  the  men,  for  the  reason  that  the  digger  has 
to  work  harder  at  this  kind  of  work  for  which  they  give  no  credit  on  the  pay 
roll  than  he  does  at  actual  digging  of  coal;  that  affiant  has  worked  In  and 
around  mines  for  twenty  years  and  four  years  In  this  district  of  southern  Colo- 
rado; thnt  the  effect  of  this  omission  Is  to  raise  the  dally  wage  In  said  published 
statements  an  give  an  erroneous  impression  to  the  public  of  the  net  earnings  of 
coal  miners;  that  also  the  day's  work  spent  on  dead  work  are  omitted  from  the 
statements  so  that  If  a  miner  on  Monday  got  out  six  or  seven  cars  of  coal  for 
which  he  was  credited  with  about  $6.00  for  that  day's  work,  and  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Thursday  he  was  doing  dead  work  and  again  on  Friday  resumed 
the  digging  of  coal,  and  on  said  Friday  earned  $5.00  the  published  statements 
would  show  only  two  days  work  that  week  and  a  total  earning  of  $11.00  In  two 
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days,  whereas  In  truth  and  In  fact  there  was  five  days  work  done  In  themhie 
for  which  miners  only  received  $11.00;  further  affiant  says  that  the  so-called 
outside  men  only  earn  from  $2.10  to  $2.40  i)er  day  and  that  their  earning  are 
omitted  from  the  published  statements  and  averages  of  men  in  and  about  the 
mine;  further  affiant  Sjiith  not. 

G.  F.  Wilson. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  24  day  of  November, 
A.  D.  1913. 

My  commission  expires  on  the  28  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1917. 

[SEAL.]  Francis  M.  Tipton,  Notary  Public. 


MIKE&S*  EXHIBIT  NO.  35.— &.  H.  J.       ^ 

identification  pass. 

The  Primrose  Coal  Company. 

Issued  to  Jas.  FitzPatrick.    Subject  to  cancellation,  without  notice,  by  ord^ 
of  superintendent. 

H.  Mallot.     (Countersigned.) 

Jas.  FitzPatrick.     (Holder's  signature.) 

American,  yes. 

Height,  5'  8".     Weight,  154.     Mustache,  no. 


EXHIBIT  NO.  36.— &.  H.  J. 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  Dec,  8,  191S, 
To  the  School  Directors  of  School  District  \o.  55,  Las  Animas  County,  Colorado: 

I  am  requested  by  the  grand  jury  now  in  session  in  Trinidad  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  doors,  etc.,  in  school 
buildings. 

The  law  requires  that  doors  shall  be  not  less  than  five  feet  wide,  and  must 
oi)en  out,  and  must  be  so  fastened  on  the  inside  that  they  may  be  readily 
opened  and  swung  out  in  case  of  lire. 

The  statutes  provide  a  penalty  as  follows: 

"  If  any  lives  shall  be  lost  by  reason  of  the  negligence  or  failure  to  observe 
the  above  provisions,  the  person  or  i>ersons  in  charge  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  and  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars, 
or  Imprisonment  of  not  less  than  six  months,  or  both."  (See  sections  427  to 
433,  Inch,  Revised  Statutes.) 

Please  see  that  the  school  buildings  under  your  charge  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  law. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

James  E.  Kane, 
Co,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Las  Animas  County,  Colorado, 

(Mrs.  Robt.  Topping,  1  pr.  shoes.  No.  6.) 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  37.— H.  B.  O. 

Slavish. 

Sedaj  Kol  Strik  V  Coloradl 

TUKAJ    IMENUJEMO  TA  MAJNSO   PLACO  V   MAJNAH   ZA. 

Pik  majnanje  55c  do  60c  od  tona  20(X)  funtof  (mine  run). 
Mashino  kutanje  10c  od  tona  2000  funtof  (mine  run). 
Iz  Mashino  na  laganje  40c  od  tona. 
Kovacko  delo,  $3.25  na  dan. 
Drajvarjem,  $3.08  na  dan. 
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Motermenom,  $3.08  na  dan. 

Trako  postavlanje,  $3.10  na  dan. 

Timbermeuoui,  $3.10  na  dan. 

V  Kamnitim  placom,  $3.10  na  dan. 

Oseni  urno  delo  i)od  zemlo. 

Placa  V  saka  dva  tedna. 

Od  housa  zahtevamo  $2.00  od  secega  ruma  na  mesec. 

Lektricna  luc  35c  do  40c  na  mesec. 

Za  kovacko  delo  50c  na  mesec. 

Zdravnik  In  Bonilnlca  in  zdravila  $1.00  na  mesec. 

Jest  spoznam  tukaj  v  tern  listu  In  sem  na  tanko  pre  cital  da  sedaj  se  strfk 
versl  V  Coloradl.  In  da  jest  sem  za  dovaljen  se  podati  delat  v  majno  v  kateri 
je  sedaj  strlk  za  to  placo  kaj  mi  je  oglubjeno  v  tern  listu.  In  ce  jest  pustim 
delo  V  majni  v  katero  sem  bil  poslan  v  30  dneh  jest  pustim  mojo  placo  za 
tikec.  Katerega  sem  sprejel  za  mojo  pot.  Nadalje  ravno  tako  hocem  placatl 
$5,00  na  mesec  za  tikec  rako  dolgo  da  se  tikec  poi)olnoma  is  placa. 

Svedak  podpisa  22  dne  Dec.  1913. 


Svedok : 

J.  B.  KOSMALEVT. 


Mike  (my  X  mark)  Tiska. 


Sent  to  W.  D.  Boyce  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

MINEBS'   EXHIBIT   NO.   38. 

Receipt  No.  4027.  Sopris,  Colo.,  January  6,  1013.  Received  $1.86  from  Ed 
Jones  and  have  issued  check  for  same  amount  on  The  Liberty  National  Bank, 
New  York.    L.  P.  HufFord,  manager.    Store  No.  1. 


Sent  to  Roach,  Fowler  Pub.  Co.,  K.  C,  Mo. 

Receipt  No.  696.  Sopris,  Colo.,  August  28,  1913.  Received  $12  from  Mrs. 
Rose  Jones  and  have  issued  check  fl)r  same  amount  on  The  Liberty  National 
Bank,  New  York.    L.  P.  HuCFord,  manager.    Store  No.  1. 


Sent  to  Midland  Savings  &  Loan  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

RECEIPT. 

Sopris.  Colo.,  April  14,  191 — .  Received  $22  from  Bd  Jones  and  have  issued 
draft  for  same  amount  on  The  Colorado  Supply  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  Theo. 
Crampton,  cashier.    Manager  store  No.  1.    7503. 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  30.— H.  B.  0. 

22.  Q.  For  your  information  I  will  say  that  if  you  had  gone  you  would  not 
have  been  run  to  Ludlow. 

A.  I  did  not  know  where  we  were  going,  and  1  did  not  like  to  take  any 
chances.  Those  men  out  there  were  telling  me  what  they  would  do.  I  don't 
know  if  this  will  have  any  bearing  on  the  case,  but  this  was  dug  out  of  the 
424.     [Mr.  Brown  here  handed  Mr.  Abrams  a  bullet.] 

23.  Q.  They  did  go  to  Sherman  spur  In  order  to  have  a  place  to  leave  the 
engine? 

A.  From  the  looks  of  things  Sunday  they  did  not  have  any  business  going  to 
Sherman,  for  if  you  would  look  at  one  of  those  cactus  plants  pretty  soon  you 
could  see  It  move. 

24.  Q.  You  mean  there  was  a  man  behind  them? 

A.  It  looked  to  me  like  that  that  day.  One  Greek  came  down  from  the  Ber- 
wind  canbn,  came  shortly  after  dinner,  and  showed  me  and  the  fireman,  and  he 
had  two  six  shooters,  two  Winchesters  besides  his  own.     I  said,  "Where  did 
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you  get  those?"    He  said,  **  Up  Tobaseo:  me  big  deputy."    He  pulled  back  his 
coat  uud  showed  fixe  stars. 

25.  Q.  Where  did  he  get  those? 

A.  He  snld.  **  Tobasco,  big  bullet" 

26.  Q.  Where  was  he  going? 
A.  Toward  the  luining  camp. 

27.  Q.  ]><»  you  know  of  any  prearranged  plan  to  refuse  to  haul  deputies  in 
this  case? 

A.  No.  sir;  I  do  not. 

Statkmknt  of   Fibrman   (iRatsides    (Uepbesentative   Fireman   Jensen). 

1.  (By  Mr.  Abranis.)  This  is  the  case  of  Conductor  A.  J.  Rellly  and 
Bralceninn  Oakes  refusing  to  go  out  (Vtober  27,  and  you  are  Just  called  as  a 
witneKs  in  regard  to  wluit  enteretl  into  their  case.  You  were  fireman  on  Ex. 
424,  ()ctolM»r  27? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

2.  Q.  (^inductor  .\.  J.  Rellly  and  Brakeman  Oakes  refused  service  that  morn- 
ing and  gave  as  their  reason  that  they  were  handling  deputy  sherifTs  and  were 
afraid  to  go.  Will  yon  tell  us  what  you  can  In  regard  to  anything  tliat  entered 
into  that  fear  on  their  part  that  has  cimje  under  yonr  personal  observation? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  their  part 

3.  Q.  Have  any  threats  ever  been  made  against  you? 

A.  Yes.  sir.  I  had  a  man  tell  me  that  If  T  came  out  on  the  train  with  those 
deputies  tliat  he  would  shoot  every  man  on  the  train. 

4.  Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  liiglit  after  the  first  battle,  when  Mr.  Adams  and  I  were  on  an  engine  out 
there. 
r>.  Q.  That  was  around  October  7? 
A.  No,  sir. 

6.  Q.  Do  yen  know  when  It  was? 
A.  No,  sir. 

7.  Q.  Were  they  Americans  or  foreigners? 
A.  It  was  after  dark. 

8.  Q.  Did  they  have  guns? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

1)   Q.  Did  they  rH>lnt  tlie  guns  at  you? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  didn't  point  the  guns  at  me. 

10.  Q.  Did  they  say  it  like  they  meant  It,  or  Just  threaten  you  to  frighten 
you  ? 

A.  Just  like  they  meant  it. 

11.  Q.  You  were  called  for  this  train? 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

12.  Q.  Who  called  you? 

A.  1  was  laying  off  when  they  called  me.    The  call  boy  called  me  first 

13.  Q.  Did  he  tel!  yon  where  yon  were  going? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  Just  said  extra  north.  9.30. 

14.  Q.  Did  you  know  where  you  were  going? 
A.  No,  sir. 

15.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  threats  personally? 
A.  No,  sir. 

10.  Q.  Did  you  think  there  was  a  bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
threatened  you,  or  did  it  indicate  a  feeling  against  the  deput>-  sheriff's  train 
or  tlie  railroad? 

A.  They  told  me  If  I  came  down  there  they  would  shoot. 

17.  Q.  Did  you  understand  the  threats  were  against  the  deputies? 
A.  No.  sir;  all  they  told  me  was  about  myself. 

18.  Q.  Had  you  told  Conductor  Reilly  or  Brakeman  Oakes  anything  about 

that? 

A.  No,  sir. 

19.  Q.  Had  there  been  any  information  given  you  from  anybody  else  in  re- 
^rd  to  handling  deputies  that  entered  into  this  matter  so  far  as  you  are 
»roncemed  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

20.  Q.  What  do  you  understand  about  the  jwwer  of  the  county  sheriff?  Do 
yon  understand  he  has  the  right  to  deputize  any  citizen  of  the  county? 

A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  to  amount  to  anything. 
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21.  Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  he  had  the  power  to  make  any  citizen  of  the 
county  serve  as  a  deputy  to  assist  In  making  arrests  or  quelling  a  riot? 

A.  No,  sir. 

22.  Q.  Our  legal  department  tells  us  he  can. 
A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

23.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  connection  between  tlie  county,  State,  and  National 
authorities? 

A.  No,  sir. 

24.  Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  county  authorities  are  the  first  to  make  an  effort 
to  keep  order,  and  if  they  fail  and  show  that  they  have  made  the  proper  effort 
that  they  can  call  on  the  State  authority? 

A.  No,  sir. 

25.  Q.  Have  jou  had  any  close  relations  with  any  of  the  strikers  out  at 
Ludlow  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

26.  Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Lott  say  anything  to  your  crew  when  he  came  down 
there? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  standing  talking  to  some  other  fellows,  and  he  was  talking 
to  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

27.  Q.  What  did  you  do? 

A.  I  said  I  would  go  out  on  any  other  train,  but  I  thought  In  this  case  my 
life  was  In  danger. 

28.  Q.  Did  you  hear  Conidr.  Rellly  and  Brakeman  Oakes  say  anything  about 
the  matter? 

A.  No,  sir. 

29.  Q.  All  got  off  at  the  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

30.  Q.  Was  there  any  talk  about  it? 

A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Rellly  was  down  here.  He  wasn't  there.  Me  and  Engineer 
Brown  got  off  and  the  others  were  behind  us. 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   140. 

Coal  Strike  on  in  Colorado, 
lowest  wages  paid  and  mining  conditions. 

Pick  mining,  55  to  60  cents  per  ton  and  upward ;  2,000  pounds,  mine  run. 

Machine  cutting,  10  cents  per  ton  and  upward ;  2,000  pounds,  mine  run. 

Machine  loading,  40  cents  per  ton  and  upward,  2,000  pounds. 

Blacksmiths,  $3.25  per  day. 

Drivers,  $3.08  per  day. 

Rope  riders,  $3.08  per  day. 

Motor  men,  $3.08  per  day. 

Tracklayers,  $3.10  per  day. 

Timbermen,  $3.10  per  day. 

Rock  men,  $3.10  per  day. 

Eight  hours  working  day  underground. 

Two  weeks  pay. 

House  rent,  $2  per  room  per  month. 

Electric  light,  35  and  40  cents  per  light  per  month. 

Smithing,  50  cents  per  month. 

Doctor  and  hospital  (Including  medicines),  $1  per  month. . 

I  hereby  acknowledge  that  I  have  read  the  above  and  have  been  informed 
that  a  strike  is  now  on  in  Colorado;  that  I  have  agreed  to  go  to  Colorado  to 
work  in  the  mines  where  strike  is  on  at  wages  stated  above.  I  agree  that  should 
I  leave  the  mine  to  which  I  am  shipped  within  30  days  of  my  arrival  to 
forfeit  the  cost  of  my  transportation.  If  due  me  at  the  time  I  leave;  and  I 
further  agree  to  pay  back  the  transportation  of  any  member  of  my  family  who 
may  accompany  me  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  month  until  fully  paid. 

Witness  my  signature  this  22<1  day  of  December,  1913. 

Frank  Varga. 

Witness : 

B.  HOSMABURT. 
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OFEBATOB'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  42. 

Statement, 
testimony  of  col.  j.  a.  ownbey,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 

WOOTTON  LAND  &  FLTEL  CO.,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  UNJUST  AND  UNFAIR  DISCRIMINA- 
TIONS OF  THE  RAILROADS  IN  COLORADO  OF  UNFAIR  AND  UNJUST  AGREEMENTS  A5D 
COMBINATIONS  OF  CERTAIN  COMPANIES  AND  CORPORATIONS  IN  SOUTHERN  COLORADO 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  RESTRICTING  THE  PRODUCTION,  SELLING.  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION  OF  COAL. 

Witness  says  that  he  cites  as  a  special  Instance  thereof  the  Wootton  Land  k 
Fuel  Co.,  a  corporation  owning  over  10,000  acres  of  land,  part  of  which  said 
land  is  situated  in  southern  Colorado  and  part  is  over  the  line  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico :  that  this  mine  has  been  operated  and  is  operated  in  the  State 
of  Colorado,  part  of  the  coal  veins  being  in  Colorado  and  part  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico ;  but  that  all  of  the  coal  mined  out  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  lands 
is  taken  out  of  a  tunnel  in  the  State  of  Colorado ;  that  the  coal  produced  from 
this  mine  is  shipped  from  what  Is  known  as  **  Wootton  Station,"  located  about 
200  yards  from  the  State  line  of  Colorado  and  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
That  the  rates  charged  by  the  railroads  for  shipping  coal  for  commercial  and 
domestic  puriwses  from  what  is  known  as  the  Trinidad  district  or  group,  whidi 
district  or  group  Includes  the  said  Wootton  Station,  to  Denver,  Colo.,  Is  |L85 
per  ton.  That  the  rate  charged  for  the  said  same  coal  to  the  railroads  under 
the  same  conditions,  starting  from  the  same  point,  namely,  the  W^oottou  Station, 
to  the  city  of  Denver,  uiwn  coal  known  as  "  engine  lump,**  which  is  used  by 
railroads  exclusively,  Is  $1.37^  per  ton,  showing  a  discrimination  by  the  said 
railroads  on  the  same  class  of  coal  ship])ed  from  the  point,  namely,  the 
Wootton  Station,  to  the  same  point,  namely,  the  city  of  Denver,  and  under 
similar  circumstances,  of  $0.47^  per  ton. 

Witness  states  further  that  the  Wootton  mine  is  now  closed  and  has  be«J 
closed  since  January  23,  1914,  by  reason  of  this  and  other  unjust  discrimina- 
tions; the  unjust  discriminations,  agreements,  and  combinations  as  more  fully 
hereinafter  set  forth,  made,  and  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  putting  this 
mine  out  of  commission,  as  this  witness  believes. 

The  Wootton  mine  can  and  does,  when  running,  produce  coal  of  an  equal  or 
superior  quality  to  any  coal  produced  by  any  of  the  mines  located  In  said 
Trinidad  district  or  group.  That  this  mine  can  produce  coal  just  as  cheaply, 
^nd  at  as  small  cost  per  ton,  as  can  the  average  coal  mine  In  said  Trinidad 
district  or  group ;  that  the  Wootton  coal  mine  has  an  advantage  over  the  naost 
of  the  coal  mines  now  located  In  said  Trinidad  district  or  group  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  mine  is  located  within  150  feet  from  the  main  trunk  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  said  Wootton  Sta- 
tion, as  will  be  shown  by  the  blue-print  map  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part 
hereof,  while  many  of  the  other  mines  located  in  the  same  district  are  rulminj^ 
as  this  witness  believes,  at  full  capacity,  and  are  shipping  and  selling  their  coaL 
which  said  mines  are  located,  many  of  them,  on  spurs  and  tracks  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  main  line  of  railroad  from  which  said  coal  Is  being  hanled 
and  transported  to  the  main  line  at  considerable  expense. 

The  witness  states  further  that  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.,  over  whose  lii» 
the  Wootton  Co.  ships  its  coal,  is  operating  through  the  States  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  and  are  the  owners  and  controllers  of  wliat  I* 
known  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pacific  Coal  Mines,  situated  In  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  between  6  and  20  miles  from  the  city  of  Raton,  N.  Mex. ;  tliat  this 
road,  as  the  witness  believes,  is  producing  and  shipping  coal  from  said  mine  or 
mines  in  violation  of  the  Interstate  commerce  law,  discriminating  against  the 
coal  produced  by  the  Wootton  mine,  which  is  shipped  from  the  Wootton  Sta- 
tion. 

Witness  states  further  that  the  Wootton  Land  &  Fuel  Co..  in  Its  production 
of  coal.  Is  operating  and  maintaining  what  Is  known  as  an  **  open  mine,"  em- 
ploying both  union  and  nonunion  men ;  that  there  was  no  strike  In  the  Wootton 
mines;  the  only  questions  propounded  to  parties  applying  for  work  In  these 
mines  was  as  to  their  ability  to  mine  coal  and  not  as  to  whether  they  were 
union  or  nonunion  men ;  that  this  mine  has  at  all  times  observed  and  paid  the 
district  wages  and  has  observed  the  mining  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 
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The  witness  states  further  that  prior  to  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  the 
strike  in  the  southern  Colorado  coal  fields  he  did  not  take  sides  either  with  the 
miners  nor  operators  but  remained  an  open  mine  and  absolutely  neutral. 

This  witness  states  further  that  in  a  convention  with  the  ofiicials  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.  that  tliis  witness  was  informed  that  they  paid  a  certain 
price  for  coal  to  other  mines,  but  that  they  would  not  pay  the  Wootton  mine 
the  same  price  for  similar  coal ;  for  one  reason,  because  this  mine  was  located 
on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which  have  no  competition,  and  that  they  paid  more 
for  similar  coal  on  competing  lines,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  they  ceased 
to  purchase  coal  from  the  Wootton  mine  shortly  after  the  coal  strike  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  southern  Colorado  fields.  Because  of  this  condition  it  became  nec- 
essary in  order  to  move  coal  from  the  Wootton  mine  that  the  company  sell  its 
coal  for  a  less  price  than  its  competing  mines  are  selling,  thereby  forcing  this 
company  to  seek  cheaper  labor  and  forcing  it  to  pay  its  miners  less  wages  than 
other  mines  in  order  to  market  its  coal  at  a  profit 

Witness  says  further  that  he  has  correspondence  from  the  oflSclals  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Co.,  in  substance  in  keeping  with  this  testimony,  which  he  is  unable 
to  produce  at  this  time,  but  is  willing  to  produce  same  attached  to  this  testi- 
mony if  this  committee  so  desires. 

J.  A.  OWNBEY. 


MINEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  43. 

Trolo  Pietro,  Trolo  Vittorio,  Qulntino  Semoni,  Morelli  Leobardo. 


OFEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  45. 


Minviti  Giovani. 

For  identification.    R.  H.  J. 


OFEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  45.— H.  B.  O.     FEBRUARY  20,  1014. 

Slavish. 

Sedaj  Kol  Stbik  V  Coloradi. 

TUKAJ   IMENUJEMO  TA   MAJNSO  PLACO   V   MAJNAH   ZA. 

Pik  majnanje,  5oc.  do  60c.  od  tona,  2,000  funtof  (mine  run). 

Mashino  kutanje,  10c.  od  tona,  2,000  funtof  (mine  run). 

Iz  Mashino  na  laganje,  40c.  od  tona. 

Kovucko  delo,  $3.25  na  dan. 

Drajvarjem,  $3.0S  na  dan. 

Motermenom,  $3.08  na  dan. 

Trako  postavlanje,  $3.10  na  dan. 

Timbermenom,  $3.10  na  dan. 

y  Kamnitim  placom,  $3.10  na  dan. 

Osem  urno  delo  pod  zemlo. 

Placa  V  saka  dva  tedna. 

Od  housa  zahtevamo,  $2.00  od  secega  ruma  na  mesec. 

Lektricna  luc,  35c.  do  40c.  na  mesec. 

Za  kovacko  delo,  50c.  na  mesec. 

Zdravnik  in  Boniluica  in  zdravila,  $1.00  na  mesec. 

Jest  spoznam  tukaj  v  tem  listu  in  sem  na  tanko  pre  cital  da  sedaj  se  strik 
vers!  V  Coloradi.  In  da  jest  sem  za  dovaljen  se  podati  delat  v  majno  v  kateri  je 
sedaj  strlk  za  to  placo  kaj  ml  je  oglubjeno  v  tem  listu.  In  ce  jest  pustim  delo 
V  majni  v  katero  sem  bll  poslan  v  30  dneh  jest  pustim  mojo  placo  za  tikec. 

34643— PT  0—14 * 
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Katerega  sem  sprejel  za  mojo  pot    Nadalje  ravno  tako  hocem  placati  $5.00  na 
lueRec  za  tikec  tako  dolgo  da  se  tikec  popolnoma  is  placa. 
Svedak  podpisa  16  doe  December,  1913. 

MiKX  PXNAHECK. 

Svedok : 

J.  B.  HOSMALENT. 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   49.— A.  W.   H. 

Scale  of  fees. 

Each  scale  not  exceeding  600  pounds 10.25 

Each  scale  not  exceeding  1,000  pounds .60 

Bach  scale  not  exceeding  2,000  pounds 1,00 

Each  scale  not  exceeding  5,000  pounds 2.00 

Each  scale  not  exceeding  15,000  pounds 2. 50 

Bach  scale  exceeding  15,000  pounds 5. 00 

Bach  tipple  scale 5.00 

Bach  set  fluid  measure .25 

Each  yard  measure .15 

Issuing  certificate .  25 

CEBTUIOATE. 

No.  85. 

WooTTON,  OoLO.,  July,  1911. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  scales,  measures,  yard  measures,  as  appoided 
and  owned  by  Wootton  Land  &  Fu^  Co.,  at  No.  Street,  have  be«i  ex- 
amined and  found  to  conform  with  the  law : 

Spring  balances  (1) 10.25 

CJounter  scales  (1) .25 

Portable  platform  scales,  exceeding  600  pounds 1.00 

Railroad  track  scales  (1) 5.00 

Tipple  scales  (2) 10.00 

Certificate .25 


16.75 
979. 

H.  Cabnahan, 
Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
1021  tievada  Avenue,  Trinidad,  Colo. 


OFEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   50.— A  W.  H. 

Bcale  of  prices. 

Each  scale  not  exceeding  600  pounds ^.  25 

Each  scale  not  exceeding  1,000  pounds .  50 

Each  scale  not  exceeding  2,000  pounds 1. 00 

Each  scale  not  exceeding  5,000  pounds 2. 00 

Each  scale  not  exceeding  15,000  pounds 2. 50 

Each  scale  exceeding  15,000  pounds 5, 00 

Each  tipple  scale 5.00 

Bach  set  fluid  measure .  25 

Each  yard  measure .15 

Issuing  certificate .  25 
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OEBTIFIOATE. 
No.  — . 

TuBNEB  Mine,  Oolo.,  April,  191Z. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  scales,  measures,  yard  measures,  as  appended 
and  owned  by  the  Wootton  Land  &  Fuel  Co.  (A.  Eraser,  B.  A.  Williams)  have 
been  examined  and  found  to  conform  with  the  law : 

Spring  balances  (1) $0.25 

Counter  scales  (2) ^ .56 

Portable  platform  scales,  exceeding  600  pounds  (1) .50 

Railroad  track  scales  (1) 5.00 

Tipple  scales  (2) ^ 10.00 

Certificate , .25 


16.50 


2036. 

Jack  Hales, 
H.  Cabnahan, 
Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
1021  Nevada  Avenue,  Trinidad,  Colo. 
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OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  53.— &.  H.  J. 

Flobio  Pibteo,  No.  155. 
Dec.  18: 

1  dinner  pall $0.50 

1  lamp .  35 

1  cap .  25 

1  ball  cotton .05 

1  gallon  oil .22 

J  gallon  oil  can .08 

1  cadger ^ .  15 

1  pair  overalls ^ 1.00 

1  Jumper L  00 

1  powder  check 3.00 

1  gallon  oil .65 

1  ball  cotton .05 

Total 7.30 

Collected  pay  roll: 

Jan.  15 3. 12 

Feb.  15 8. 48 

Jan.  81 .  65 

Due  company .(^ 


OFEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  54.— &.  H.  J. 

QuiNTiwo  SiMONE.  No.  33^1450. 

Dec.  18: 

1  shovel $1. 25 

8  picks 3.00 

I  axe .^ 

1  dinner  pall .50 

1  lamp .  35 

1  cap .  25 

1  ball  cotton .05 

I  gallon  oil .32 

f  gallon  oil  can .12 

Dec.  19: 

1  cot 2. 50 

1  mattress 3. 00 

1  pillow 1. 00 

Total -  12.97 

raid: 

Dec.  81 2. 45 

Jan.  15 10.  52 

j.         Total 12.97 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  55. 

ViTTORio  Flobio,  No.  247. 

Dec.  18: 

1  shovel $1.  25 

3  picks 3.  00 

i  ax .  62 

1  dinner  pail .50 

1  lamp •  35 

1  cap .  25 

1  ball    cotton .06 

i  gallon  oil .33 

1  oil  can .12 
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Dec.  19: 

i  breast  auger |1. 25 

i  powder  check 1. 60 

i  fuse  check .82 

Jan.  1,  store  order 4.00 

Total 13.54 

Paid: 

Dec.  31 4. 42 

Jan.  15 9. 12 

Total  paid 13. 54 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  56. 

Ubado  Mobeli,  No.  328. 

Dec.  18: 

1  shovel $1. 25 

3  picks 3. 00 

i  ax .  62 

1  dinner  pall .50 

1  lamp , .  35 

1  cap z .  26 

1  ball    cotton 1 .05 

i  oil  can .  13 

I  gallon  oil .32 

Dec.  19 : 

1  cot 2. 50 

1  mattress 3. 00 

1  quilt 1. 76 

1  blanket 1. 00 

1  pillow 1. 00 

Dec.  22: 

i  powder  check : 1.60 

i  fuse  check .33 

Total , . l._-  17. 55 

Paid  roll : 

Dec.  31 4. 05 

Jan.  15 13.  50 

Total i 17. 55 


OPEBATOB'S   EXHIBIT   NO.    57.— B.    Hi    J. 
Came  December  17,  1913;  went  away  February  14,  1914. 

MIMMITO  GIOVANNI. 


5 


Dec.  31 

Jan.  15 

31 

Feb.  15 

Total. 


6 


320 
320 
56,320 
56 


15.15 
17.30 
26.25 
32.45 


01.15 


5 
8 
0 
8 


18.33 

0.51 

14.43 

17.85 


$1.50 


30  I  50.12  I    1.50 


18.33 

0.51 

14.43 

10.35 


51.62 


10.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 


2.00 


5f 

CO 


10.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 


1.00 


10.25 


.25 


$11.45 
12.00 
13.00 
13.00 


40.45 


8 

I 


$10.44 
6.18 


16.62 


$4.12 

3.24 

0.76 

.58 


17.70 


$12.45 
13.75 
24.10 
10.03 


60.32 
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0PE&AT0B8'  EXHIBIT  NO.  58. 

Detail  of  supplies  furnished, 

Giovanni  Minniti  No.  iC29  (^  &  56. 

Dec.  18: 

1  shovel $1.25 

3  picks 3.00 

i  axe .63 

1  dinner  pnll .50 

1  lamp .35 

1  cap .25 

1  ball  cotton .05 

i  oil  can .12 

^  gallon  oil .33 

1  cot 2. 50 

Dec.  19: 

1  mattress 3, 00 

1  pillow 1.00 

Dec.  22: 

i  powder  check 1.50 

i  fuse  check .32 

Jan.  14: 

i  powder  check 1.50 

i  fuse  check .32 

Total 16,62 


0PERAT0B8'  EXHIBIT  NO.   59.— B.   H.   J. 

ANOF  lAinCELI  NO.  757. 


Date. 


Dec.  31. 
Dec.3L 
Jan.  15. 
Jan.  15. 
Feb.  20. 


757 
661 
661 
757 
740 


n 


73 
8 

96 
8 

40 


126.02 

3.08 

36.06 

3.08 

15.40 


225     85.44 


1 


10.50 


.50 

".'so' 


1.50 


& 


10.25 


I 

a 


$4.75 


.25 


4.75 


133.80 


33.80 


a 

•c 


O 


$5.00 


$2.34 


5.00      2.34 


9 


$5.50 


39.30 
2.34 


$21.42 
S.06 

**.*74' 


d 


n.u 


.50  j  14.90  i 

—  ■■      *4  ■  ■     ■  ■    ■    • 


47.64  j  40.14      2.U 


Hurt  January  20, 1914.    Started  working  again  February  16,  1914. 


Supplies  furnished. 

Anof  Iamiceli,   No.   767. 

2  pairs  drawers $1.30 

I  shirt .  75 

1  jumper 1«  00 

1  lamp •  35 

1  cap •  25 

1  ball  cotton .05 

1  gallon  oil '^ 

1  oil  can -25 

1  cadger •  15 

Total 4.75 

Deoeicbeb,  18,  1913. 
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EXHIBIT  M61.— B.  H.  J. 

SioPEBo  Nel  Carbone  Continua  in  Colorado. 

LA  MINIMA  PAOA  ED  LBCONDIZIONE  NELLE  MINIERE. 

Lavoro  dell  piccone:  55  ad  60  sol.  per  la  toonelata  dal  peso  dl  2,000  Ubre 
grosso  ed  uiinuto. 

Alia  mackina  tagliaote :  10  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  di  2,000  libre  grosso 
ed  minuto. 

Carientori  dietro  alia  mackina:  40  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  2,000  llbre. 

Fabro  ferraio,  $3.25  per  giomo. 

Caratiere,  $3.08  per  giomo. 

Condutiere  alia  corda,  $3.08  per  giomo. 

Condutiere  alia  mother,  carro  elitrico,  $3.08  per  giomo. 

Depositore  delle  starde  ferate,  $3.10  per  giomo. 

linbuscatore  ossia  tlmbermen,  $3.10  per  giomo. 

Lovoro  dietro  al  rocho,  $3.10  per  giomo. 

Otto  ore  di  lavoro  per  giomo  dentro  le  miniere. 

La  \mga  due  volte  al  mese. 

Renditn  dl  casa  $2  al  mese  per  ogni  kuarto. 

Luce  Electrica  35  ad  40  sol.  per  ogni  luce  per  mese. 

Per  ill  farraio  50  sol.  per  mese. 

Dottore  ed  ospitale  con  medicine  $1  per  mese. 

lo  qui  dichiaro  di  aver  letto  questo  di  sqpra  ed  sono  bene  informato  dello 
sioppero  che  esiste  in  Colorado;  dunque  io  sono  sodisfatto  di  andare  in  Colo- 
rado per  lavorare  nelle  miniere  dove  che  cie  sioppero  per  la  paga  sopra  stabilita. 
lo  dichiaro  che  se  io  dovesse  lasiare  la  miniera  indove  che  sono  stato  transpor- 
tato  entro  trenta  giomi,  del  mio  arrivo  di  pngare  il  prezzio  del  mio  transporto, 
se  ml  resta  ad  me  nel  tempo  della  partenza ;  plu  io  dichiaro  dl  pagare  in  dietro 
il  transporto  per  ogni  menbro  della  mia  famiglia  in  mia  companla  alia  rata  dl 
$5  per  ogni  mese  fino  alia  paga  stabilita. 

Prova  di  mio  scritto  questo mese  December  16,  1018. 

QiMONE  Vending. 
Prova : 

J.  A.  Rabic. 


SioPERo  Nel  Carbone  Continua  in  Colorado. 

LA  MINIMA  PAGA  ED  LECONDIXIGNI  NKLLR  MXNIEIIB. 

Lavoro  dell  piccone:  55  ad  60  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  di  2,000  libre 
grosso  ed  minuto. 

Alia  mackina  tagliante :  10  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  di  2,000  libre  groseo 
ed  minuto. 

CaHcatorl  dietro  alia  mackina :  40  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  2,000  llbre. 

Fabro  ferraio,  $3.25  per  giomo. 

Caratiere,  $3.08  per  giomo. 

Condutiere  alia  corda,  $3.08  per  giomo. 

Condutiere  alia  mother,  carro  elitrico,  $8.08  per  giomo. 

Depositore  delle  starde  ferate,  $3.10  per  giomo. 

Lovoro  dietro  al  rocho,  $3.10  per  giomo. 

Otto  ore  di  lavoro  per  giomo  dentro  le  miniere. 

La  paga  due  volte  al  mese. 

Rendlta  dl  casa  $2  al  mese  per  ogni  quarto. 

Luce  Electrica'  35  ad  40  sol.  per  ogni  luce  per  mese. 

Per  111  farraio  50  sol.  per  mese. 

Dottore  ed  ospitale  con  medicine  $1  per  mese. 

Io  qui  dichiaro  dl  aver  letto  questo  di  sopra  ed  sono  bene  informato  dello 
sioppero  che  esiste  in  Colorado;  dunque  io  sono  sodisfatto  di  andare  in  Colo- 
rado per  lavorare  nelle  miniere  dove  che  cie  sioppero  per  la  paga  sopra  stabilita. 
lo  dichiaro  che  se  io  dovesse  lasiare  la  miniera  indove  che  sono  stato  transpor- 
tato  entro  trenta  giomi,  del  mio  arrivo  dl  pagare  il  prezzio  del  mio  transporto. 
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se  ml  resta  ad  me  nel  tempo  della  partenza ;  pin  io  dlchiaro  dl  pagare  in  dietro 
II  tramiporto  per  ognl  menbro  della  mia  famlglia  In  mla  companla  alia  rata  dl 
|0  per  ognl  me»e  flno  alia  paga  stabillta. 

Prova  di  mlo  scritto  questo meae ,  101 — . 

Ubaldo  Mobkllt. 
Prova: 

H.  H.  Jafteb. 

EXHIBIT  M47.— K.  H.  J. 

PAT-BOLL  STATEMFIIT. 

Pay  roll  No.  29a    February  10.  1918. 

The  Carbon  Cool  d  Coke  Co.  in  acconni  iciih  Jacob  Galun. 

Work  : 

1,801  hundredweight  at per  ton $26.15 

3  brushing,  at per  yard 8.00 

Total  credit $29. 15 

Deductions : 

Store 16.00 

Bath .  50 

Electric  lights L  06 

Coal JL 2. 00 

Carbide .  40 

Hospital 1.00 

Rent a  00 

Smithing .  50 

27.45 


1.70 


OPERATOB'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  63. 

SioPERO  Nel  Carbone  Continua  in  Colobado. 

LA    MINIMA  PAGA   ED   LECONDIZIONE  NELLE   MINIEBE. 

I^voro  dell  plccone:  Fifty-five  ad  sixty  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  di 
1^,000  llbre  grosso  ed  mlnuto. 

Alia  Macklna  tagllante:  Ten  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  dl  2,000  libre 
grosso  ed  mlnuto. 

Carlcatorl  dietro  alia  macklna :  Forty  boI.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  2.000 

llbre. 

Per  ffiono. 

Fabro    Ferralo $8. 25 

Caratlere a  08 

Condutlere  alia  corda a  OS 

Condiitlere  alia  mother,  carro  elltrico 3.08 

Depoflltore  delle  starde  ferate a  10 

Llnbuscatore  ossla   tlmbermen a  10 

I^>voro  dietro  al  roebo a  10 

Otto  ore  dl  lavoro  per  glomo  dentro  le  mlnlere. 

Tm  paga  due  volte  al  mese. 

Rendlta  dl  casa  $2  al  mese  per  ognl  quarto. 

T.uce  Elei'trlca  85  ad  40  sol.  per  ognl  luce  per  mese. 

Per  ill  farralo  50  sol.  per  mese. 

Dottore  ed  ospltale  con  medicine  $1  per  mese. 

Io  qui  dlchiaro  dl  aver  letto  questo  dl  sopra  ed  sono  bene  informato  dello 
"Hiopi)ero  che  eslste  In  Colorado;  dunque  Io  sono  sodlsfatto  dl  andare  in  Colo- 
rado per  lavorare  nelle  mlnlere  dove  che  cle  sloppero  per  la  paga  sopra  sta- 
billta. Io  dlchiaro  che  se  Io  dovesse  laslare  la  mlnlera  Indove  che  sono  stato 
transportato  entro  trenta  glornl.  del  mlo  arrlvo  dl  pagare  11  prezzlo  del  mlo 
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transports  se  ml  resta  ad  me  nel  tempo  della  partenza ;  plu  lo  dichlaro  dl 
pogare  in  dietro  II  transport©  per  ogni  menbro  della  mia  famiglia  iu  mla  com- 
pania  alia  rata  di  $5  per  ogni  mese  flno  alia  paga  stbilita. 

Prova  di  mlo  sorltto  qnesto  29,  mese  Dlcembre,  1913. 

Prova :  Calvessi  Giovanni. 

MiCHELE  CONSA. 


MINERS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  64. 

[Receipt.] 

Segundo,  Colo.,  Sept.  10,  1913. 

Received  $4  from  B.  Valentine,  and  have  issued  draft  for  same  amount  on 
the  Colorado  Supply  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

G.  B.  P., 
Manager  Store  No.  29. 

6461. 


MINERS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  65. 

[Receipt] 

Segundo,  Colo.,  Aug.  21,  1913. 

Received  $4  from  E.  Valentine,  and  have  Issued  draft  for  same  amount  on 
the  Colorado  Supply  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

G.  B.  P., 
Manager  Store  No.  29. 

6404. 


[Receipt] 


Segundo,  Colo.,  Jan.  28,  1913. 

Received  $5  from  E.  Valentine,  and  have  issued  draft  for  same  amount  on 
the  Colorado  Supply  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

G.  B.  P., 
Manager  Store  No.  29. 

8172. 


[Receipt] 

Segundo,  Colo.,  Apr.  11,  1913. 

Received  $1.40  from  E.  Valentine,  and  have  issued  draft  for  same  amount  on 
the  Colorado  Supply  Co..  Denver,  Colo. 

G.  B.  P., 
Manager  Store  No.  29. 

2210. 


MINERS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  66. 

Receipt  No.  612S. 

Segundo,  Colo.,  Feb.  21,  1913. 

Received  $100  from  E.  Valentine,  and  have  issued  check  for  same  amount 
on  the  Liberty  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

E.   O.   NOBDOREN. 

Manager  Store  No.  29. 


MINERS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  67. 

Receipt  No.  6120. 

Segundo,  Colo.,  Feb.  21,  1913. 

Received  $100  from  E.  Valentine,  and  have  issued  check  for  same  amount 
on  the  Liberty  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

E.  O.  Nordgren, 
Manager  Store  No,  29. 
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XINBB8'  EaCHIBIT  HO.  6a 

(United  States  postal  money  order  receipt  No.  6818  for  $21.80.    Stamped 
*'  Segundo,  Colo.,  M.  O.  B.  Feb.  7,  1914.") 


:>*«:••: 


NO.  71. 


Hkaoquabtebs  MnjTABT  District  of  Colorado, 

Trinidad,  Colo^  November  15,  1915, 
From :  Commanding  general  military  district  of  Colorado. 
To:  J.  J.  Hendricks,  district  attorney  third  jndicial  district  of  the  SUte  of 

Colorado. 
Subject:  Military  prisoners. 

1.  You  are  hereby  notified  that  all  persons  arrested,  incarcerated,  and  h^d 
as  military  prisoners  in  the  counties  of  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano,  State  of 
Colorado,  are  to  l>e  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  commaiiding  general 
military  district  of  Colorado,  in  regard  to  their  confinement,  trial,  and  final 
dis^sition  of  their  cases,  which  notice  you  are  respectfully  requested  to  observe 
until  further  notice  from  the  commanding  general  military  district  of  Colorado. 

JoHK  Chase, 
Brigadier  General,  Adjutant  (}eneral*9  Department, 


MINBB8'   EXHIBIT   NO.    72.— H.  B.  O. 

(Business  card  reading  as  follows:) 

A.  M.  de  Angelis.  U  Russo.  Trinidad  Cash  Qrocery  Store.  High  grade 
American  and  foreign  products.  Wholesale  liquor  dealers,  wine  merchants. 
12-7-19-21  East  Main  Street,  Trinidad,  Colo.  P.  O.  box  281.  Phone:  Trinidad 
249. 


MINEBS'  73,  FOB  INDENTIFICATION.— B.  H.  J. 

SlOPEBO  NBL  CaRBONE  COlfTINUA  IN  COLORADO. 
LA  MINIMA  PAGA  ED  LEOONDIZIONE  NELLB  MINIERE. 

Lavoro  dell  piccone:  Fifty-five  ad  sixty  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  dl  2,000 
libre  grosso  ed  mlnuto. 

Alia  Mackina  tagliante:  Ten  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  di  2,000  llbre 
grosso  ed  minuto. 

Caricatori  dietro  alia  mackina :  Forty  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  2,000  llbre. 

Per  giomo. 

Fabro  Ferraio |3. 25 

Caratiere 3.08 

Condutiere  alia  corda 3.08 

Condutiere  alia  mother,  carro  elitrico 3.08 

Deiwsltore  delle  starde  ferate 3.10 

IJnbuficatore  ossla  timbermen 3.10 

Ixivoro  dietro  al  rocho 3.10 

Otto  ore  dl  lavoro  per  glorno  dentro  le  mlnlere. 

Jja  paga  due  volte  al  mese. 

Rendlta  dl  casa  $2  al  mese  per  ogni  quarto. 

I.uce  EHectrica  35  ad  40  sol.  per  ogni  luce  per  mese. 

Per  HI  farraio  60  sol.  per  mese. 

Dottore  ed  ospltale  con  medicine  $1  per  mese. 

lo  qui  dlcblaro  dl  aver  letto  questo  dl  sopra  ed  sono  l>ene  Informato  d^o 
sloppero  che  eslste  In  Colorado ;  dunque  lo  sono  sodlsfatto  di  andare  in  Colorado 
jjer  lavorare  nelle  mlnlere  dove  che  cle  sloppero  per  la  paga  sopra  stabllita. 
To  tllchlaro  che  se  lo  dovesse  laslare  la  mlnlera  Indove  che  sono  stato  trans- 
I»ortato  entro  trenta  gloml,  del  mio  arrlvo  dl  pagare  11  pressio  del  mio  trans- 
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porto,  86  ml  resta  ad  me  nel  tempo  della  partenza;  plu  lo  dichiaro  dl  pagare 
in  dletro  11  transporto  per  ognl  menbro  della  mla  famlglia  In  mla  compania  alia 
rata  di  $5  per  ognl  mese  fino  alia  paga  stabillta. 

Prova  di  mlo  scrltto  questo mese ,  191 — . 

Prova: 

Mait  Gbimal. 
S.  H.  Jaffee. 


OPERATOBS'   EXHIBIT  NO.   74. 
Domenico  Deheo. 


OPEBATOBS'   EXHIBIT  NO.   75. 

SioPEBO  Nel  Cabbone  Continua  in  Ck)LOBADO. 

LA  MINIMA  PAGA  ED  LECONOIZIONB  NELLE  MINIEBE. 

Lavoro  dell  piccone:  65  ad  60  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  di  2,000  Hbre 
grosso  ed  minato. 

Alia  Mackina  tagliante:  10  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  di  2,000  libre  grosso 
ed  minato. 

Carieatori  dletro  alia  mackina :  40  sol.  per  la  tonnelata  dal  peso  2,000  Hbre. 

Fabro  Ferraio,  $3.25  per  glomo. 

Caratiere,  $3.08  per  glomo. 

Gondutiere  alia  corda,  $3.08  per  glomo. 

Condutiere  alia  mother,  carro  elltrico,  $3.08  per  glomo. 

Depositore  delle  starde  ferate,  $3.10  per  giomo. 

Llnbuscatore  ossla  timbermen,  $3.10  per  giorno. 

Lovoro  dletro  al  roeho.  $8.10  per  glomo. 

Otto  ore  dl  lavoro  per  glomo  dentro  le  mlniere. 

La  paga  dne  volte  al  mese. 

Rendita  dl  casa  $2  al  mese  per  ognl  quarto. 

Lnce  Eleetrlca  85  ad  40  sol.  per  ognl  luce  per  mese. 

Per  111  farraio  50  sol.  per  mese. 

Dottore  ed  ospltale  eon  medicine  $1  per  mese. 

lo  qui  dichiaro  di  aver  letto  questo  di  sopra  ed  sono  bene  Informato  dello 
sioppero  cheeslste  in  Colorado ;  dunque  lo  sono  sodlsfatta  di  andare  In  Colorado 
per  lavorare  nelle  mlniere  dove  che  cle  sfoppero  per  la  paga  sopra  stabillta.  lo 
dichiaro  che  se  lo  dovesse  laslare  la  mlnlera  Indove  che  sono  stato  transportato 
entro  erenta  gloml,  del  mlo  arrlvo  dl  pagare  11  prezzlo  del  mlo  transporto;  se 
mi  resta  ad  me  nel  tempo  della  partenza ;  plu  lo  dichiaro  dl  pagare  In  dletro  11 
transporto  per  ognl  menbro  della  mla  famlglia  In  mla  compania  alia  rata  dl  $5 
per  ognl  mese  flno  alia  paga  stabillta. 

Prova  dl  mlo  questo mese  December  15,  1912. 

Domenico  Deheo. 

Prova: 

A.  Felliq. 


MINEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  76. 

Confidential. 

Have  you  seen  Senator  Wood,  of  Trinidad?  We  would  not  have  any  trouble 
in  promoting  the  other  proposition,  as  It  would  not  require  the  moving  of 
families.  The  weekly  payments  of  $1  down  and  $1  week  makes  It  easy.  We 
can  absolutely  pay  a  pood  divldent  for  the  shareholders  and  for  which  estab- 
lishes ourselves  for  life.  Don't  you  think  a  strong  petition  to  your  company 
from  those  there  being  well  satisfied  would  enable  us  to  send  in  many  more? 

We  are  on  the  right  track,  brother,  and  good  things  do  not  come  easy.  Stick 
to  it  and  we  have  ours  mighty  fast. 

OTrice. 
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MINEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   77. 

[Tom  C.  GraDt,  president.    Arnold  Hodgkinson,  secretary.    C.  H.  Price,  agent,  Alamoia, 

Colo.] 

Vulcan  Fibe  Insurance  Co.,  of  Oakland,  C.vl.. 

January  6*,  191 — . 

Mr.  J.  R.  COPELAND, 

D enter t  Colo. 

Dear  Mr.  Oopeland  :  No  doubt  you  have  read  the  false  report  in  the  papers, 
and  while  it  has  no  foundation  to  bother  any  of  the  parties  who  came  in  good 
faith,  I  hope  it  will  not  cripple  our  standing  with  your  company.  I  can  get  a 
signed  statement  from  every  one  there  that  they  are  well  pleased  with  their 
proposition  and  prove  to  the  public  that  they  have  come  Colorado  to  become 
a  citizen  and  a  taxpayer.  The  strikers  are  neither  and  it  gives  a  clM)ice  be- 
tween the  two  factions  who  should  perform  our  labor.  I  was  talking  with  a  big 
taxpayer  and  he  indorses  our  plan  to  encourage  men  who  will  help  settle  oar 
State  He  said  if  neither  side  was  a  credit  to  the  State,  the  quicker  the  strike 
was  settled  the  better  and  stop  this  heavy  exi)ense  keeping  the  military  on  the 
ground,  hut  if  it  would  give  us  parties  as  I  represent,  he  is  in  favor  of  drivinif 
the  others  out  of  the  State.  We  are  ready  to  secure  the  statements  as  stated 
above  and  give  the  facts  to  the  public  if  you  say  the  word.  Thousands  of  people 
believe  what  they  read  in  the  papers  because  it  is  not  contradicted  and  the  facts 
published  would  blot  out  such  false  rei)orts  that  taxpapers  are  entitled  to  know. 
Hope  to  hear  from  you,  I  am. 
Yours,  truly*, 

C.  H.  Peige. 

P.  O.  Box.  244. 


MINEBS'  EXHIBIT  No.  78.— H.  B.  O. 
Speech  made  by  Hon.  Jesse  G.  Northcutt,  at  Lamab,  Ck>L.,  October  10,  1912. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  accept  my  expression  of  gratitude  for  your 
kindly  reception.  I  am  always  delighted  to  get  down  to  Lamar,  the  logica] 
capital  and  metropolis  of  this  man-made  portion  of  the  once  great  Am^can 
desert.  Lamar  and  Prowers  Counties  have  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  heeai  in 
the  foreground  of  everything  that  has  savored  of  improvement,  advancement, 
and  progress.  It  has  been  your  custom,  and  you  are  known  throughout  the 
State  as  reaching  out  and  drawing  unto  yourselves  all  that  you  could  get  of 
that  which  is  good,  and  by  your  selection  and  by  the  character  of  your  prosren 
and  advancement  you  have  been  heralded  throughout  the  State  as  a  c^ito*  of 
intelligence  and  industry,  and  knowing  these  elements  of  character  to  be  planted 
here,  and  knowing  these  elements  of  character  to  be  under  intense  cultlyation 
here,  we  naturally  expect  on  visiting  your  pleasant  little  metropolis  to  find  here  a 
large  number  of  that  element  representing  the  Progressive  Party. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  talk  to  you  about.  There  is  nothing  you  want  from 
me,  there  is  nothing  I  want  from  you  except  to  see  you  use  good  judgment  in 
the  furtherance  of  that  which  I  believe  to  be  to  the  interest  of  you  and  of  the 
whole  State  of  Colorado  and  the  United  States  in  selecting  the  party  to  whon 
you  should  give  your  vote  this  fall,  but  those  who  have  preceded  me  and  those 
who  are  to  follow  want  to  enter  into  your  employment,  they  want  to  becfune 
your  agents,  they  want  to  take  positions  under  you  and  discharge  certain  duties 
which  have  to  be  discharged  through  agents.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  they  should  want  to  get  acquainted  with  you,  and  if  they  are  honest, 
that  they  should  be  willing  to  let  you  get  acquainted  with  them. 

I  admire  the  attitude  and  the  address  of  the  first  speaker  [Mrs.  Utterl.  She 
told  you  frankly,  plainly,  and  in  few  words  what  she  would  do  if  elected  to  the 
office'  to  which  she  has  been  nominated,  and  the  exi>erience  which  she  has  had 
here  as  a  pioneer  and  the  courage  which  it  required.  The  effort  and  the  courage 
which  it  required  to  teach  a  school  on  these  prairies  in  pioneer  days  is  all  the 
guaranty  that  you  or  any  i)eor)le  want  as  to  the  fitness  of  that  person  to  the 
office  which  she  seeks  to  occur>y,  and  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  elect  her.  It  is 
nice  to  talk  of  those  days  and  sounds  cheery,  and  many  of  you  who  have  come 
here  since  then  think  you  would  like  to  go  through  them.  There  is  something 
inviting  about  the  pioneer  life,  but  when  those  who  have  passed  through  it  look 
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back  upon  the  peril  which  they  endured,  the  hardships  which  they  endured,  and 
the  days  when  In  doubt  as  to  what  the  future  was  going  to  bring,  they  find  they 
have  paid  dearly  for  the  freedom  which  they  enjoy. 

We  are  this  fall  in  one  of  those  quadrennial  maelstroms  which  the  form  of 
Government  which  we  enjoy,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  the  best  in  the  world, 
brings  to  us  periodically.  Never  have  I  known  or  read  of  a  time  in  which 
there  has  been  such  a  discounting  of  parties  and  party  names  as  there  is  to-day, 
unless  perhaps  it  was  In  1860.  The  people  seem  to  have  wakened  up  to  the 
fact,  as  Intimated  to  you  by  one  of  the  speakers  here  this  evening,  that  the  party 
name  has  been  held  up  to  us  as  an  idol  which  we  have  blindly  followed  to  our 
detriment,  and  the  people  of  this  United  States  have  thrown  aside,  and  have  de- 
termined to  act  independently  upon  their  own  judgment  and  to  better  conditions, 
in  this  country.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  parties,  is  is  not  so  solely  a  ques- 
tion of  measures  either,  it  is  a  question  of  honesty  of  purpose,  energetically 
carried  out  and  pursued.  It  has  become  a  question  with  which  the  people 
realize  now  for  the  first  time  that  they  are  confronted.  Shall  the  people  of  this 
United  States  rule,  or  shall  we  give  our  franchises  into  the  vest  pockets  of  a  few 
people  who  have  become  notoriously  known  as  "  bosses  "?  Many  of  us  for  many 
years  have  realized  that  things  were  not  right  in  Colorado.  I  think  there  are 
very  few  of  us  wh«  realized  that  conditions  In  Colorado  were  so  symbolic  of 
conditions  all  over  this  country.  You  who  have  been  attending  conventions  for 
the  last  10  years  In  Colorado  know  very  well  If  you  are  honest  with  yourselves 
and  your  neighbors,  that  you  can  not  put  your  finger  on  a  single  Item  of  conven- 
tion legislation  In  the  way  of  a  platform  or  a  nomination  in  which  you  were 
instrumental.  If  you  will  be  honest  with  yourselves  in  your  reflections  you  will 
remember  and  admit  that  when  you  went  to  Denver  or  to  Colorado  Springs  to 
a  convention  you  hadn*t  the  least  thought  of  getting  upon  the  floor  and  telling 
what  your  people  at  home  wanted,  and  you  know  you  have  learned  that  It  Is 
absolutely  futile  for  you  to  try  to  ascertain  in  your  home  convention  what  your 
neighbors  want  and  go  there  and  undertake  to  further  their  Interests.  What 
have  you  done?  You  have  gone  to  Denver  and  gotten  as  near  the  Inner  circle 
at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel  as  you  could  to  find  out  what  the  **  powers  "  had 
mapped  out  for  you  to  do,  and  if  you  had  too  much  manhood  to  vote,  you  sat 
there  silently  and  came  home  ashamed  to  meet  your  constituents,  lest  they 
should  ask  you  what  you  had  done  and  how  you  did  It.  These  are  facts  which 
every  man  who  has  been  going  to  conventions  knows  to  be  true.  I  don't  know 
Just  exactly  how  hard  the  roller  has  run  down  here.  I  know  It  has  been  here, 
because  I  have  seen  Its  tracks.  I  know  that  some  of  your  supposedly  leading 
politicians  have  made  their  solemn  pledges  within  the  last  six  months  that 
they  would  do  certain  things;  said  that  no  power  on  earth  could  withhold  them 
from  it,  but  when  the  time  came  they  said  they  had  to  play  politics  and  did 
exactly  the  opposite  from  what  they  said  they  would  do.  I  think  that  opera- 
tion is  comparatively  light  down  here  in  this  valley,  because.  If  you  will  permit 
me  to  suggest,  farming  communities  are  not  run  quite  so  much  like  a  drove  of 
sheep  as  the  mining  communities  and  communities  In  the  large  cities.  The 
farmer  will  refuse,  because  he  feels  independent  and  feels  he  is  not  to  be 
driven  as  a  sheep,  and  you  people  are  fortunate  In  being  located  In  a  farming 
community  where  you  can  get  Indorsement  for  that  which  is  good,  whether 
some  man  up  In  Denver  says  you  may  have  It  or  not.  This  has  been  the  con- 
dition so  far  as  the  Republican  Party  is  concerned,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say 
so  much  about  the  other  party  because  I  do  not  know  much  about  It.  About 
all  that  I  have  had  to  do  with  It  Is  to  fight  It,  but  recently  I  have  concluded 
it  is  not  so  awful  bad  because  It  is  seeking  many  of  the  same  things  we  are 
seeking  and  they  will  help  us  to  get  them,  and  so  long  as  they  will  do  that 
I  am  not  going  to  be  very  bad  to  them.  But,  so  far  as  our  party  Is  concerned, 
there  at  a  convention  the  delegates  do  not  even  claim  the  right  to  nominate 
a  single  man  on  the  ticket.  Let  me  tell  you  how  they  do  it,  because  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  you  are  really  affected  and  you  are  Interested  In  It,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  tell  you  why.  Up  there  a  few  men  get  together  in  a  room  some 
days  before  the  convention.  They  have  already  fixed  up  whom  the  delegates 
to  the  convention  shall  be.  They  have  probably  given  the  local  superintendent 
of  the  mines  the  number  of  delegates  to  which  that  community  will  be  entitled. 
They  do  not  tell  him  whom  to  bring.  He  knows  he  Is  to  select  a  certain  number 
of  delegates  who  are  to  come  In  and  follow  the  dictation  of  a  single  man  whose 
name  is  given  to  them  before  they  leave.  He  goes  around  and  picks  out  Jim 
Archuleta  and  some  others,  and  says  to  them,***  I  want  you  to  go  down  to  a  con- 
vention to-morrow,  down  to  Trinidad  to  a  convention,  and  you  see  Mr.  So-and-so 
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and  do  as  he  tells  you."    Knowing  that  these  delegates  will  come  in  and  do  as 
they  are  told,  a  meeting  of  four  or  five  leaders  is  held  and  they  proceed  to  make 
the  slate.     "We  will  take  for  county  clerk  So-and-so;  he  is  a  good  man  for 
the  purpose."    Some  other  man  says,  "But  still  I  thhik  probably   sometime 
withhi  the  last  8  or  10  months  he  had  some  trouble  with  some  pit  boss,"  and 
there  is  Just  a  suspicion  if  the  company  likes  him.    He  isn't  right  with  the 
company  and  they  don't  want  him;  he  goes  off  the  slate.    And  so  It  is  from 
bottom  to  top  the  candidates  are  selected,  not  with  a  view  to  their  fitness,  not 
with  a  view  to  their  ability  to  discharge  their  duty,  not  with  a  view  to  their  in- 
tegrity, but  "are  they  satisfactory  to  the  company?"     If  they  are,  that  settles 
it.    Now,  you  say,  where  does  that  affect  you?    I  will  tell  you  how  it  affects 
you.    You  are  tied  up  with  those  counties  down  there  in  a  good  many  mat- 
ters.   You  are  tied  with  them  in  a  Judicial  district;  you  were  tied  with  them, 
and  I  believe  you  are  yet.  in  a  senatorial  district,  were  in  a  represeatative 
district.    And  they  have  a  majority  of  your  conventions,  and  when  they  come 
to  s^ect  the  delegates  they  select  them  in  the  same  way.    They  send  them  in 
there  to  nominate,  regardless  of  your  wishes,  for  the  office  of  district  Judge  or 
State  senator  the  man  whom  the  companies  want,  and  if  you  don't  like  it  yon 
will  have  to  take  it.    Now  if  you  want  to  further  that  condition  of  affairs, 
you  can  vote  with  the  ticket  which  they  select.    Now  that  is  all  I  am  going  to 
say  about  that  matter,  excepting  to  say  that  there  is  Just  that  condition  prevail- 
ing in  so  many  of  the  large  population  centers  throughout  the  United  Statesw 
and  it  is  Just  that  practice  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  which  has  destroyed 
the  efficacy  of  the  Republican  Party.    The  Republican  Party  was  brought  into 
existence  for  a  noble  purpose  and  it  has  nobly  discharged  it     It  fought  long 
and  hard  to  accomplish  Its  purpose,  and  then  devoted  Itself  through  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Government  to  compensating  in  a  degree  those  who  had  stood 
for  the  right  it  accomplished,  the  purpose  of  freedom.     It  was  very  proi>erly 
started  out  upon  the  theory  o^  protecting  the  industries  of  the  United  Stat» 
against  competition  of  other  countries,,  but  when  it  had  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose its  virility  was  gone,  and  the  special  interests  of  this  country,  seeing  that 
it  was  a  name  of  influence,  that  It  was  a  name  which  conjured  success,  that  it 
was  an  organization  through  which  things  could  be  accomplished,  reached  out 
and  grasped  it  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  special  purposes,   for  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  own  personality,  and  the  adding  to  their  already  quite 
sufficient  fortunes;  and  if  they  are  added  to,  it  must  come  ffoni  somebody  and 
it  comes  from  those  who  are  the  least  able  to  protect  themselves.     If  they  have 
fastened  onto  the  name,  let  them  have  it,  and  let  the  people  organize  and  con- 
struct their  edifice  from  the  very  same  material  which  made  the  RepubllcaLn 
Party  so  strong  and  powerful  in  its  youthful  days,  namely,  construct  it  from  the 
young  American  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  put  it  ui>on  the  foundation  that 
its  predecessor  was  placed   upon — virtue,   Justice,   energy,   and   honesty — and 
when  that  is  done  this  country  will  come  back  to  the  point  of  regarding  man- 
hood better  and  more  sacred  than  property. 

What  we  want  In  this  country  Is  Justice.  What  we  want  in  office  is  a  man 
or  men  who  will  be  Just  to  their  fellow  men ;  not  only  Just  and  honest,  but  w1k» 
will  be  energetic  In  prosecuting  the  right.  It  i8n*t  enough  to  say  that  a  man  is 
honest,  that  he  means  right  or  even  add  to  it  that  he  knows  right,  if  you  stop 
there,  but  he  must  be  a  man  who  has  the  courage  to  do  right  in  the  face  (k 
criticism  and  opposition. 

Now,  what  we  want  Is  to  take  the  reins  of  government  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  fellow  who  sits  behind  the  scene.  If  any  man  is  going  to  set  himself  up 
as  the  dictator  of  our  candidates  and  dictator  of  our  delegates  to  conventions 
and  the  dictator  of  our  platform  which  we  shall  adopt,  let  him  come  out  in 
the  open  and  say  "  I  did  It "  and  not  get  a  few  tools  to  do  the  work  and  relieve 
himself  of  the  responsibility.  I  believe  we  are  going  tmck  In  a  great  many 
ways  to  the  things  of  the  past  which  were  good.  They  used  to  have  the  little 
town  meeting,  where  the  people  gathered  together  and  talked  over  the  things 
they  wanted,  and  they  Instructed  the  man  whom  they  sent  as  delegate  to  work 
for  what  they  wanted,  and  men  frequently  went  Into  the  highest  legislative 
halls  of  the  Nation  and  gave  as  their  reason  for  advocating  a  particular  mea9> 
ure  that  the  constituents  of  their  district  wanted  that  measure.  Do  you  hear 
much  of  that  now?  No;  they  get  their  Information  up  there  either  from  an 
agent  or  some  of  them  can  go  to  headquarters  and  get  It  themselves.  I  think 
It  was  about  1840  that  the  first  f)resldentlal  nomination  was  ever  held.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  the  legislatures  all  over  the  country,  having  discussed  the 
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matter  previoas  to  the  time  for  nominating  a  Preeident  and  Vice  President, 
would  pass  resolutions  and  the  Representatives  from  the  different  States  would 
know  what  they  wanted,  and  so  on  and  so  on;  and  then  when  the  representa- 
tives from  these  various  States  would  get  together  and  cast  their  votes  the 
high  man  would  be  nominated.  Later  on  the  convention  was  organized,  but  it 
became  so  highly  organized  that  it  lost  its  efficacy  as  a  representative  of  the 
people,  and  the  interests  got  ccmtrol  of  it,  so  that  they  didn't  hesitate  to  do 
the  things  which  they  have  done,  and  little  by  little  the  interests  have  deprived 
the  people  of  their  rights  until  they  finally  stole  outright  enough  delegates  to 
nominate  a  man  for  President  the  people  of  the  United  States  don't  want 
'  I  do  not  believe  I  am  going  to  touch  on  any  of  these  national  questions,  how- 
ever. I  often  think  that  people  talk  about  these  in  order  to  get  your  mind 
away  from  things  nearer  home  that  they  don't  want  you  to  think  about  It  Is 
all  right  for  the  Congressman,  but  the  man  who  stays  at  home  should  let  them 
alone,  and  I  often  think  when  they  talk  about  them  it  is  to  get  votes  and 
to  take  your  mind  off  things  nearer  home. 

There  is  one  matter  nearer  to  my  heart  and  nearer  to  your  hearts  about 
which  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  a  few  moments — that  is,  one  of  your  candidates. 
I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  to  you  about  your  Representative,  because  you 
know  him  much  better  than  I,  and  all  of  these  candidates  are  known  to  you 
in  their  dally  walks  of  life,  and  you  have  every  reason  to  feel  proud  of  them, 
but  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  about  your  Judicial  ticket.  There  is  no  officer  who 
has  in  his  hands  and  under  his  absolute  control  rights  so  sacred  and  rights 
which  may  atfect  your  future  so  much,  both  your  personal  and  property  rights, 
as  does  the  district  judge  of  your  district.  In  many  cases  he  may  for  weal  or 
woe  change  your  whole  future  and  the  future  of  your  children.  I  have  always 
felt  If  there  was  any  officer  who  had  cause  to  Imeel  before  the  Omnipotwit 
throne  and  plead  for  guidance  it  is  the  judge  of  the  district  court.  Fortunately 
for  you  people  here,  you  have  on  your  ticket  for  that  office,  and  he  is  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  the  indorsement  of  the  opposition  ticket  also,  a  man  who  is 
known  by  many  of  you.  You  knew  him  as  a  child,  when,  with  every  ounce  of 
his  physical  strength,  he  worked  in  your  midst  at  manual  labor,  on  your  ditches, 
and  in  your  fields  for  his  daily  bread.  The  same  energy,  the  same  determina- 
tion of  purpose  and  the  same  self-reliance  that  sustained  him  then  took  him 
through  his  college  course  and  led  him  to  the  bar,  and  with  the  same  energy 
he  became  a  student,  and  with  the  same  diligence  and  courage  he  has  served 
you  for  a  period  of  eight  years  as  your  prosecutor.  I  recall  that  when  he  made 
his  first  race  many  people  of  your  little  town  spoke  to  me  about  his  then  sup- 
posedly premature  years,  and  you  wondered  if  he  would  be  capable  of  meeting 
the  onerous  duties  which  would  devolve  upon  him,  and  I  think  you  will  recall, 
as  many  of  you  who  are  present  who  then  talked  to  me  about  it,  that  I  was 
willing  to  stand  sponsor  for  his  fidelity  of  purpose,  and  I  say  to  you  now  that 
I  am  still  willing  to  stake  my  reputation  upon  his  honesty,  his  fidelity,  his 
^ergy,  and  his  courage  to  do  that  which  he  believes  to  be  right  and  if  you 
^ect  him  as  your  district  judge  he  will  be  found  not  gadding  about  the  streets 
or  standing  upon  the  corners  trying  to  get  votes ;  he  will  not  be  found  going  to 
the  public  places  and  being  whatever  the  people  in  that  particular  place  are; 
he  will  not  be  found  changing  his  views  to  suit  the  crowd  he  is  with,  but  he 
will  be  found  with  his  briefs;  he  will  be  found  over  the  record  of  facts  that 
have  been  introduced  before  him ;  he  will  be  found,  while  the  lawyers  and  the 
parties  in  the  case  are  asleep,  delving  Into  the  library  for  guidance  to  do  what 
is  right  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  that  are  cast  upon  him. 

I  could  say  many  other  things  about  the  character  of  this  man.  His  brother 
doesn't  know  him  any  l)etter  than  I.  He  has  been  with  me  for  a  period  of  13 
years,  as  closely  associated  as  it  is  possible  for  two  men  to  be  associated. 
There  are  many  things  I  could  relate  which  delicacy  forbids  in  his  presence, 
because  men  of  any  manhood  are  embarrassed  by  many  things  which  are  pleas- 
ant to  hear  behind  their  backs,  if  related  to  their  faces,  so  I  will  forego, 
because  you  people  know  him. 

As  to  his  adversary,  I  shall  say  nothing.  I  hope  you  know  him,  too.  Your 
lawyers  know  just  how  diligently  he  pursues  his  work.  Those  who  have  trav- 
eled through  the  district  know  just  how  consistent  he  is  In  the  social  and 
political  views  which  he  entertains.  You  have  had  some  litigation  down  here 
in  matters  which  are  of  considerable  local  Interest    They  are  not  issues  in 
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this  campaign,  and  I  do  not  refer  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  takhig  a  position 
upon  them.  I  have  my  own  Ideas  and  want  you  to  do  the  same,  but  I  mer^ 
refer  to  the  wet  and  dry  proposition,  I  thinly  you  call  it.  I  have  be»i  adyiaed 
that  the  adverse  candidate  down  here  is  notoriously  a  dry  proposition  in  his 
views  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is  right  that  the  law  (m  all  ques- 
tions should  be  enforced,  but  you  don*t  feel  much  confidence  in  the  man  who 
declares  himself  a  dry  advocate  here  and  in  secret  conference  promises  the 
imloon  men  in  the  city  of  Trinidad  and  Huerfano  County  that  he  will  not  pe^ 
mit  prosecutions  of  the  violations  of  the  law  in  which  they  are  engaged.  I 
call  attention  to  that  not  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  opinion  upon  that 
question  nor  of  asking  anybody  else  to.  Tou  all  have  your  right  to  your 
opinions  upon  it.  Having  formed  your  opinion,  do  what  your  conacioice  di^ 
tates  to  you  to  be  right  But  what  I  do  object  to  in  you  or  anybody  else  is 
being  dry  here  and  wet  in  Trinidad. 

I  am  going  to  say  Just  a  word  to  you  about  another  political  candidate.  He  is 
here  present  to-night.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  feels  Justified  or  called  upon, 
or,  rather,  permitted  or  entitled,  to  talk  to  you  or  not  He  happ^is  to  be  8 
"  moseA>ack  "  Democrat,  a  Missouri  Democrat  You  know,  they  don't  change  Twy 
often,  and  yet  we  know  there  are  some  awfully  good  men  among  them,  and  be 
Is  one  of  them,  and  his  party  has  seen  fit  to  give  him  the  nomination  for  dis- 
trict attorney.  He  has  been  so  clean  in  his  record  that  the  Progressives  thought 
him  good  enough  for  them,  and  they  have  indorsed  him,  and  Mr.  Hendrlck 
stands  on  the  two  tickets  to-day.  He  has  lived  in  your  State  about  25  yeai& 
He  has  been  in  the  practice  of  law  about  25  years.  I  'presume  that  if  thm  is 
a  criminal  case  or  a  class  of  criminal  cases  that  he  hasn't  tried,  it  is  becaose 
that  never  arose  in  this  district  He  has  probably  enjoyed  a  practice  as  ex- 
tensive as  any  man  in  the  southern  part  of  Colorado ;  and  let  me  tell  yon  some- 
thing which  you  probably  don't  know :  He  is  the  one  man  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  the  third  Judicial  district  who  has  had  the  courage  when  some  unfortu- 
nate widow  or  brother  has  come  to  him  whose  only  support  has  had  his  lUe 
snapped  out  on  the  railroad — he  is  the  one  man  who  has  had  the  courage  to 
say,  "  You  have  got  a  case,  and  we  will  go  into  it  for  you,  and  we  will  recorer 
for  you  if  we  have  to  fight  it  to  the  court  of  the  last  resort  in  the  land."  Host 
of  the  lawyers  are  afraid  to  do  that,  because  they  are  afraid  the  company  will 
blacklist  them  and  be  against  them  politically  and  every  other  way.  If  yoQ 
elect  John  Hendrick  as  your  district  attorney  you  will  have  a  man  who  wiD 
fight  a  15,000,000  corporation  Just  as  quickly  as  he  will  fl^t  a  hobo  on  the 
street  I  would  be  glad  if  he  would  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  to-night,  if  he  sees 
fit  to  do  so. 

Thank  you. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Prowers,  88 : 

I,  Dixie  D.  Gould,  hereby  certify  that  on  October  10,  1012,  I  took  in  tbort- 
hand  a  speech  made  by  Jesse  6.  Northcutt  in  the  opera  house  at  Lamar,  Golo. 
and  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  transcript  of  the  notes  taken  bf 
me,  correctly  reporting  said  speech. 

Dixie  D.  Gouia 

The  above  and  foregoing  certificate  and  statement  was  signed  and  sworn  ts 
before  me  this  23d  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1914. 

[seal.]  James  B.  Tbattjr, 

Notary  FnWfc. 
My  commission  expires  October  17,  1916. 


0PERAT0B8'  EXHIBIT  NO.   80. 

Delagua,  Colo.,  January  SO,  1914.    No.  C  15588. 

The  Victor-American  Fuel  CJompany ;  Pay  to  the  order  of  the  Western  Stores 
Company  three  dollars,  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to  account  of  Mike 
Kremer.  Accepted:  The  Victor-American  Fuel  Company,  by  B.  W.  Snodgra«, 
superintendent 

Mait  Gbimal.    Pay  roll  No.  14T9. 
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OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   81. 

Delagua,  Colo.,  January  10,  1914,    No.  C  15343. 

The  Victor-American  Fuel  Company :  Pay  to  the  order  of  the  Western  Stores 
Company  three  dollars,  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to  account  of  Mike 
Kremer.  Accepted:  The  Victor- American  Fuel  Company,  by  B.  W.  Snodgrass^ 
superintendent. 

Mait  Gbimal.    Pay  roll  No.  712. 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   82. 

Delagua,  Colo.,  January  2,  1913.    No.  C  14809. 

The  Victor-American  Fuel  Company :  Pay  to  the  order  of  the  Western  Stores 
Company  three  dollars,  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to  account  of  Mike 
Kremer.  Accepted:  The  Victor- American  Fuel  Company,  by  B.  W.  Snodgrass, 
superintendent. 

Mait  Qbimal.    Pay  roll  No.  712. 


MINEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  83~A.  W.  H. 

BuLES  AND  By-laws  of  the  Servian-Montenegbin  Alliance  Accepted  at  the 

Sixth  Convention,  Held  at  Chicago,  III. 

PART  I. 

Name  and  seal  of  the  alliance, 

§  1.  The  name  of  the  society  is  Servian-Montenegrin  Alliance  of  the  IT.  S. 
of  A. 

§  2.  The  seal  of  the  S.  M.  A.  is  the  seal  of  Montenegro,  with  the  name  of  the 
society  and  date  of  its  establishment 

13.  The  Servian-Montenegrin  Alliance  is  composed  of  brotherhoods  and 
alBterhoods  (councils)  in  the  United  States. 

PABT  n. 

§  1.  The  objects  of  the  alliance  are :  To  develop  wholesome  ethical  and  spir- 
itual ideas  among  its  members;  to  give  necessary  aid  during  sickness;  to  bury 
the  deceased  and  their  lawful  or  alleged  heirs,  and  to  aid  them  in  case  of 
accident. 

PABT  in. 
Rides  for  admittance  of  a  council  and  members, 

f  Any  Servian,  man  or  woman,  of  any  religion,  who  submits  a  medical 
attestation  and  is  of  good  moral  character  can  become  a  member  of  this 
alliance 

S2.  A  society  to  become  a  council  of  the  alliance  must  have  at  least  six 
members. 

§  3.  In  a  place  where  there  is  already  a  council  of  the  alliance,  another  can 
be  organized,  but  such  a  council  can  not  be  made  of  the  same  members  of  the 
previously  organized  council,  nor  any  member  who  has  been  excluded  from 
the  alliance  for  nonpayment  of  dues. 

§  4.  Ev^ry  society  that  wishes  to  become  a  member  of  this  alliance  must  first 
send  an  application  to  the  supreme  board  of  the  alliance,  signed  by  the  officersr 
of  the  society. 

S  5.  When  the  application  of  admittance  from  a  society  is  received,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  alliance  decide  as  to  its  admittance;  and  if  taken  into  the  alliance^ 
such  society  is  forwarded  a  number  of  applications  for  the  members,  by-laws; 
and  other  necessary  matter. 
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f  6.  The  applications  for  membership  most  be  properly  filled,  each  signed  by 
a  doctor  and  the  officers  of  the  society,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  officers  of  the 
alliance. 

i  7.  From  the  day  when  the  supreme  officers  of  the  alliance  receive  a  prop- 
erly filled  out  and  signed  application  of  admittance,  the  applicant  enjoys  all 
the  benefits  of  the  alliance. 

S  8.  Erery  new  society  must  forward  to  the  supreme  treasurer,  when  it  for- 
wards its  applications  to  the  supreme  financial  treasurer,  the  established  admit- 
Xance  fee. 

10.  When  a  new  society  is  admitted  to  the  membership  of  the  Servian- 
Montenegrin  Alliance,  it  must  pay  all  assessments  thereafter  made,  without 
•counting  when  the  deaths  or  injuries  took  place  for  which  such  assessments 
;are  made. 

1 10.  Every  member  at  his  admittance  to  membership  of  the  Servian-Monte- 
negrin Alliance  must  take  the  following  oath : 

"  I  (give  the  name),  wishing  to  become  a  member  of  the  Servian-Montaiegrtn 
Alliance,  promise  before  the  Almighty  God  that  I  will,  as  a  member  of  this 
council  (mention  the  name  of  the  society  which  he  is  joining),  faithfully  per- 
form all  duties  according  to  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  alliance  and  society, 
always  and  on  every  occasion.  So  help  me,  almighty  God.**  (This  oath  Is 
taken  t>efore  the  society's  president  or  secretary.) 

S 11.  Everyone  joining  a  council  shall  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  $1  for  the 
alliance. 

§  12.  Every  member  shall  pay  $1  a  year  for  current  expenses  of  the  alliance, 
irhis  fee  shall  be  paid  with  the  assessments  made  every  December,  and  diall 
be  paid  within  a  month,  without  taking  into  account  when  a  member  has  joined 
the  council  and  alliance.  The  councils  shall  pay  their  assessments  on  the 
numl>er  of  its  members  in  good  standing. 

S  13.  Every  member  of  the  alliance  shall  pay  15  cents  per  month  for  the 
fund  of  the  alliance  and  5  cents  for  the  organ. 

f  14.  When  a  council  forwards  money  to  the  supreme  treasurer,  it  shall  alau 
forward  two  equal  notices  about  the  same,  one  to  the  supreme  treasurer  and 
one  to  the  supreme  financial  secretary.  The  council  failing  to  act  in  this  way 
tiuUl  be  fined  (6  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury  of  the  alliance. 

915.  Every  council  shall  pay  Its  assessment  within  30  days,  counting  from 
the  day  it  was  forwarded. 

1 16.  In  case  a  council  does  not  pay  its  assessment  in  a  specified  time,  the 
supreme  officers  send  it  a  reprimand  to  pay  its  debt  within  the  following  30 
days. 

8 17.  The  council  that  even  after  this  reprimand  does  not  pay  its  debt  to  the 
alliance,  the  supreme  officers  can  suspend  such  a  council. 

S  18.  Such  a  suspended  council  not  paying  its  debt  within  the  following  15 
days  after  its  suspension  ^can  be  excluded  by  the  supreme  ofllcers  from  the 
alliance. 

§  19.  If  in  such  a  council  death,  injury,  or  other  sickness  takes  place,  and 
such  a  happening  is  announced  to  the  supreme  officers  within  one  month,  it 
shall  enjoy  all  the  benefits  prescribed  by  these  rules  and  by-laws.  If  the 
supreme  ofilcers  of  the  alliance  do  not  become  acquainted  with  such  occurr^ices 
within  the  aforesaid  time  of  one  month  the  council  loses  all  benefits  from  the 
alliance. 

1 20.  No  suspended  council  can  demand  any  benefits  from  the  alliance  for  its 
dead,  injured,  or  sick  members  if  such  an  occurrence  takes  place  after  the 
suspension  of  the  council  if  it  does  not  pay  all  its  debts  to  the  alliance  and  is 
thus  again  admitted  to  memt>er8hip. 

§  21.  When  the  supreme  board  admonish  a  council  for  nonpayment  of  its  debt, 
such  a  reprimand  shall  be  made  through  the  president  of  the  council  and  by  a 
registered  letter. 

1 22.  The  council  which  has  been  excluded  from  the  alliance,  if,  within  <Hie 
month  after  its  suspension,  pays  it  debt  to  the  alliance,  it  returns  to  the  mem- 
1>ership  of  the  alliance  and  obtains  all  the  benefits. 

f  23.  In  case  a  member  dies,  the  council  to  which  he  l>elongs  forwards  an 
announcement  of  the  death  to  the  supreme  board  signed  by  the  president,  secre- 
tary, and  a  notary  public 

§  24.  The  council  shall  inform  the  supreme  board  of  the  alliance  about  all 
^dutnges  that  take  place  in  the  society,  and  all  the  questions  asked  by  the  su- 
preme officers  shall  be  satisfied  and  answered. 
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S25.  Every  council  shall  inform  the  supreme  board  of  all  sickness,  injuries^ 
etc.,  which  may  cahse  expense  to  the  alliance. 

1 26.  Members  who  belonged  to  a  canceled  assembly  of  the  Servian  Montene- 
grin Alliance  lose  all  rights  from  the  alliance,  as  death  benefit,  accident  benefit, 
or  illness. 

BIGHTS   OF    MEMBERS. 
PART  IV. 

§  1.  In  case  a  member  is  tal&en  siclt,  the  council  to  which  he  or  she  belongs 
shall  tab:e  care  of  said  member,  as  per  its  by-laws,  for  three  months.  After 
that  time  the  alliance  talces  care  of  the  member  and  pays  such  siclt  meml>er  $25 
per  month  for  three  months. 

§  2.  If  such  a  sick  member  should  not  get  better  within  that  time  and  there 
is  a  probability  that  he  or  she  can  be  cured,  such  member  shall  receive  $150 
and  shall  retain  the  rights  of  membership.  If  such  a  member  wishes  to  go  to 
EiUrope,  he  or  she  can  do  so,  but  in  such  case  loses  all  rights  toward  the 
alliance. 

9  3.  When  a  member  dies,  his  or  her  heirs  receive  $800  (eight  hundred 
dollars). 

§  4.  For  a  total  disability  a  member  receives  $1,000  and  ceases  to  be  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  alliance. 

§  5.  By  total  disability  is  understood  when  a  member  loses  both  eyes  or  both 
arms  or  both  feet,  or  one  hand  and  one  foot. 

S  6.  For  the  loss  of  a  leg  over  the  knee  a  member  receives  $600. 

§  7.  For  the  loss  of  a  leg  up  to  the  knee  a  member  receives  $500. 

I  8.  For  the  loss  of  a  hand,  or  all  its  fingers,  a  member  receives  $600. 

§  9.  For  the  loss  of  an  eye  a  member  receives  $400. 

§  10.  For  the  loss  of  all  the  toes  of  a  foot  a  member  receives  $200.  For  the 
loss  of  a  thumb  a  member  receives  $150. 

S  IL  If  a  member  loses  all  the  toes  of  both  feet,  he  shall  receive  $600. 

§  12.  If  a  member  loses  half  of  each  foot,  he  shall  receive  $800. 

i  13.  If  a  member  loses  half  of  one  foot,  he  shall  receive  $400. 

S  14.  If  a  member  loses  all  the  fingers  of  a  hand,  he  shall  receive  $600  and 
loses  his  membership  in  the  alliance. 

§  15.  If  a  member  loses  all  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  he  shall  receive  $800. 

i  16.  If  a  member  totally  loses  one  of  the  fingers  of  his  hand,  he  shall  receive 
$100. 

S  19.  If  a  member  wishes  to  become  a  member  of  several  councils  he  can  do 
80,  but  shall  enjoy  rights  and  benefits  of  the  Servian  Montenegrin  Alliance  only 
for  one  membership. 

§  18.  Such  a  member  pays  his  dues  toward  the  alliance  only  in  one  of  the 
councils.    Such  a  member  is  called  supporting  member. 

S 19.  If  a  member  that  supports  two  or  more  councils  belonging  to  this 
alliance  should  be  excluded  by  the  council  in  which  he  pays  his  assessments 
for  the  alliance,  as  per  chapter  8,  part  7,  of  these  by-laws,  the  other  councils 
in  which  he  is  supporting  member,  shall  not  receive  him  as  a  member. 

§  20.  When  a  member  dies  his  death  benefit  is  paid  to  his  heirs,  without  taking 
into  account  what  he  died  from. 

§  21.  Persons  who  have  had  a  loss  of  hand,  foot,  or  eye  can  not  become  mem- 
bers of  this  alliance.  For  any  other  Injury  an  applicant  may  have,  the  council 
to  which  a  member  is  an  applicant  for  membership  shall  make  note  of  in  the 
application  of  such  a  person. 

1 22.  If  a  member  loses  an  eye,  hand,  or  nil  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  or  toes 
of  one  foot,  or  half  of  a  foot,  loses  his  or  her  membership  in  the  alliance. 

§  23.  If  a  member  makes  an  attempt  on  his  life,  and  is  injured  thereby,  shall 
receive  no  assistance  neither  for  the  injury  or  illness,  and  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  alliance  forever. 

8  24.  If  a  member  commits  suicide,  his  heirs  will  receive  the  full  death  benefit. 

S  25.  A  member  who  has  been  sentenced  for  theft  or  any  other  criminal  act 
will  be  expelled  from  the  alliance. 

8  26.  If  a  member  is  lawfully  proved  to  be  disabled  for  work  from  internal 
maladies,  said  member  shall  receive  $400  and  loses  his  membership. 

§  27.  If  a  member  has  been  for  20  continual  years  a  member  of  the  alliance^ 
at  the  expiration  of  20  years  shall  receive  $500  and  will  retain  his  or  her  mem- 
bership; that  is.  If  he  or  she  continue  to  pay  the  dues  and  act  according  to  the 
by-laws. 
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§28.  If  a  member  dies  without  heirs,  his  death  benefit  is  acted  npoa  thos: 
All  his  or  her  dues  to  the  alliance  and  council  are  paid,  his  funeral  expenses  are 
paid,  and  the  balance  is  kept  in  the  treasury  of  the  alliance.  If  within  five 
years  no  heirs  are  found  the  amount  goes  to  the  benefit  of  treasury  of  tiie 
Servian  Montenegrin  Alliance. 

§  29.  If  a  member  pays  regularly  for  the  women's  fund,  in  case  his  lawful 
wife  dies,  he  shall  receive  $300.  For  this  reason  the  members  who  desire  to  be 
members  of  the  women's  fund  shall  pay  25  cents  per  mouth  for  this  fund. 

§  30.  In  case  from  the  women's  fund  a  necessary  amount  can  not  be  paid, 
then  such  a  necessary  amount  shall  be  assessed  uiK>n  all  the  members  of  the 
alliance. 

§  31.  Married  members  are  not  compelled  to  pay  for  the  women's  fund,  but  cam 
do  so  if  they  desire. 

§  32.  No  member  shall  have  right  to  the  benefits  of  the  women's  fund  if  he  has 
not  paid  for  it  for  four  mouths. 

§  33.  Only  the  lawful  husband  has  right  to  the  death  benefit  of  his  wife. 

§  34.  When  a  member  who  p^ys  into  the  women's  fund  loses  his  wife  he  shall 
submit  lawful  proof  of  death. 

§  35.  By  a  lawful  wife  is  understood  when  a  member  has  been  married  to 
his  wife  In  a  church  of  his  religion. 

§  36.  In  case  of  necessity  the  women's  found  can  be  used  for  other  needs  of 
the  alliance. 

§  37.  Bigamous  people  can  not  be  members  of  the  Servian -Montenegrin  AUlance. 

§  38.  If  a  member  commits  a  crime  while  in  an  immoral  state,  or  commits  it 
in  a  fight,  quarrel,  or  any  unl>ecoming  situation,  shall  have  no  right  to  aaiiflt- 
ance  from  the  council  or  alliance. 

§  39.  For  a  member  of  the  Servian-Montenegrin  Alliance  can  not  become  any- 
one who  has  in  any  Servian  or  Slavonian  society  committed  trouble,  annoyance. 
etc.  Also,  If  anyone  can  prove  that  he  or  she  is  Immoral,  bigamous,  a  habitual 
drunkard,  or  in  any  way  of  bad  character.  All  such  doubtful  applicants  must 
submit  to  the  council  which  they  intend  to  join  a  reference  document  from  tiie 
society  they  have  belonged  to. 

§  40.  For  the  loss  of  half  a  finger  a  member  receives  $60.00. 

PAST  v. 
About  women  members. 

?  1.  A  sisterhood  can  join  the  alliance  and  enjoy  full  rights  like  men's  societies. 

§  2.  Women  members  do  not  pay  into  the  women's  fund,  but  they  have  no  rigbt 
to  benefits  from  the  women's  fund  In  case  of  the  death  of  their  husband. 

§  3.  Women  members  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  $1  to  join  the  alliance.  Just  as 
men  do;  also  the  yearly  $1,  which  goes  to  the  fund  for  the  current  expenses  of 
alliance  (as  per  article  12.  part  3  of  these  by-laws). 

§  4.  Women  may  be  admitted  to  the  men's  council,  as  per  established  by-lawa 

§  5.  Women  shall  be  admitted  to  membership  from  the  ages  of  16  to  45. 

§  6.  A  woman  in  pregnancy  shall  not  be  admitted  to  membership,  and  only 
two  months  after  childbirth. 

PABT    VI. 

Transfers  from  one  eouneil  to  another, 

§  1.  A  member  has  the  right  to  transfer  from  one  council  to  another,  no  matter 
-when  he  has  Joined  the  alliance. 

§  2.  A  member  shall  not  receive  the  transfer  card  for  another  council  in  the 
same  place  where  he  is  if  both  councils  are  not  satisfied. 

§  3.  When  a  member  wishes  to  transfer  from  one  council  to  another  he  must 
pay  to  the  first  council  all  his  indebtedness. 

§  4.  When  a  member  is  transferred  from  one  council  to  another  he  shall  have 
to  pay  $1  admission  fee  to  the  council  he  is  entering,  and  this  fee  go^  to  the 
treasuiy  of  the  council  which  he  Is  being  transferred  to. 

§  5.  No  member  shall  be  transferred  from  one  council  to  another  If  he  has  not 
paid  all  his  debts  to  the  council  he  belongs  to  and  the  alliance. 

§  6.  When  a  member  wishes  to  transfer  from  one  council  to  another  he  shall 
inform  the  council  of  his  desire  at  least  fifteen  days  before. 
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§  7.  When  a  member  informs  a  council  that  he  intends  to  be  transferred  he 
enjoys  all  the  benefits  from  the  council  he  intends  to  leave  until  his  transfer  card 
reaches  the  supreme  board. 

8  8.  The  council  which  issues  a  transfer  card  to  one  of  its  members  shall  for- 
ward such  card  to  the  council  which  the  member  wishes  to  be  transferred  to  and 
not  to  the  member  personally. 

§  9.  The  council  receiving  such  a  transfer  card  shall  have  it  signed  by  its  offi- 
cers and  stamped  with  the  society's  seal,  and  shall  forward  it  to  the  supreme 
board. 

§  10.  If  the  assessment  of  the  alliance  has  be^i  made  during  the  time  a 
transfer  card  has  been  issued  and  the  time  it  reached  the  council  to  which 
the  member  was  being  transferred,  the  council  that  has  Issued  the  transfer 
card  shall  pay  such  an  assessment  from  its  treasury  and  inform  the  supreme 
board  of  the  fact  At  such  an  information  the  supreme  board  shall  have  col- 
lected, through  the  council  the  member  has  been  transferred  to,  the  assessment 
and. the  dues  of  such  a  transferred  member  to  the  council  he  has  been  trans- 
ferred from. 

§  11.  No  council  shall  issue  a  transfer  card  to  a  sick  member.  The  council 
that  disobeys  this  rule  shall  be  fined  $50. 

5  12.  A  member  that  obtains  a  transfer  card  shall  forward  to  its  new  council 
a  proof  of  good  health,  not  from  his  physician,  but  from  his  officers. 

S  13.  If  the  council  to  which  a  member  has  been  transferred  doubts  the  state 
of  his  health  it  may  compel  such  a  member  to  undergo  a  doctor's  examination ; 
but  the  expense  of  such  an  examination  shall  be  borne  by  the  council's  treasury. 

§  14.  If  a  member  is  ill  and  for  any  unreasonable  cause  criticizes  and  attacks 
the  honor  of  his  council  publicly,  the  council  to  which  he  belongs  shall  expel 
him  from  membership  without  taking  in  consideration  his  illness. 

8 15.  If  a  member  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  alliance  for  nonpayment 
of  dues,  ae  can  not  again  become  a  member  of  the  alliance  unless  he  or  she  pays 
fully  the  debts  to  the  council  to  which  he  or  she  once  belonged,  and  unless  he 
or  she  undergoes  a  medical  examination. 

PART  vn. 
Meetings, 

8  1.  There  shall  be  six  monthly  meetings,  yearly  meetings,  and  conventions. 

8  2.  If  a  necessity  occurs  extraordinary  meetings  may  be  called. 

8  3.  At  the  six  monthly  meetings  shall  be  present  the  president,  financial 
secretary,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

8  4.  At  the  six  monthly  meetings  bf  the  supreme  board  shall  also  be  present 
the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

8  5.  At  the  six  monthly  meetings  shall  be  inq[>ected  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  alliance,  and  the  work  done  be  published  in  the  official  organ  of  the. 
alliance. 

8  6.  At  the  yearly  meeting  shall  be  present  the  president,  financial  secretary, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

8  7.  The  officers  present  at  the  yearly  meeting  shall  inspect  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  alliance,  as  Income,  expenses,  number  of  members  In  good  stand- 
ing, etc.,  and  shall  have  published  In  the  official  organ  all  the  work  done  by 
the  officers  from  the  last  convention  to  the  meeting. 

8  8.  The  convention  Is  the  meeting  of  all  the  delegates  of  the  councils,  as 
per  8  1,  Part  VIII,  of  the  by-laws. 

8  9.  The  work  of  the  convention  shall  not  be  regulated  by  the  supreme  officers 
of  the  last  convention. 

PART   VIII. 

81.  Every  council  shall  have  the  right  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
if  it  has  at  least  thirty  members;  two  or  more  councils  having  together  at  least 
30  members  may  send  a  delegate  to  represent  them  all,  but  such  a  delegate 
shall  have  the  right  to  only  one  vote. 

8  2.  Councils  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  as  delegates  any  member  of 
the  alliance,  save  the  supreme  officers. 

8  4.  Delegates  only  have  the  right  to  vote  at  the  convention.  The  conven- 
tion may  be  attended  by  any  member  of  the  alliance,  or  even  an  entire  council 
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if  it  exists  in  place  wbere  the  convention  is  held.  The  meml>er8  present  haye 
the  right  to  make  a  pmitosltion^  and  if  found  of  merit  may  be  discussed,  but 
can  be  voted  upon  only  by  the  delegates  In  case  the  votes  prove  a  tie,  then 
the  vote  of  the  president  of  the  convention  decidea 

54.  The  delegates  receive  pay  of  $8  per  day. 

§  5.  The  supreme  officers  shall  be  paid  $3  per  day  wtiile  present  at  the 
convention. 

S6.  The  delegates  and  officers  of  the  alliance  shall  be  also  paid  for  their 
traveling  expenses  to  the  convention. 

fi  7.  Pay  shall  only  be  made  for  the  time  ^)ent  while  traveling  and  while  at 
work  at  the  convention. 

i  8.  All  the  expenses  of  the  convention  shall  be  paid  by  all  the  members  of 
the  alliance. 

§  9.  The  convention  sliall  be  attended  by  the  president,  secretary,  financial 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

PABT  IX. 

Supreme  officers  of  the  alHancr. 

§  1.  The  supreme  officers  of  the  alliance  shall  consist  of  the  president  of  the 
supreme  l)oard,  two  vice  presidents,  secretary,  financial  secretary,  treasurer, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  two  conunitteemen.  Also  a  board  of 
high  trial  court  composed  of  a  president,  secretary,  and  three  committeemen. 

§  2.  All  the  officers  are  elected  at  the  convention.  In  case  of  death  of  one  of 
the  officers  or  that  an  officer  resigns,  another  is  nominated  by  the  other  supreme 
officers. 

S  3.  All  the  officers  of  the  alliance  of  all  the  three  boards  shall  wolfc  for  the 
benefit  of  the  alliance  and  see  that  its  objects  are  complied  with  and  see  to  Its 
moral  and  material  advancement. 

PART  X. 

Duties  of  officers, 

i  1.  The  supreme  president  shall  be  the  chief  officer  of  ^e  aiUance  and  the 
first  responsible  person  for  the  work  done  by  the  alliance.  He  shall  superintend 
the  administrators  and  admonish  them  in  case  they  do  lot  conform  to  the  laws; 
in  case  of  great  gross  mismanagement  bring  the  accrued  before  the  high  trial 
court  The  work  of  the  accused  officer  or  officers  shaJl  be  done  by  some  of  the 
other  officers  until  the  board  of  high  trial  gives  its  sentence.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing the  president  gives  his  reason  why  he  has  accused  the  officer  before  the 
board  of  liigh  trial.  The  president  sees  that  the  books  of  the  alliance  are  prop- 
erly kept  He  signs,  together  with  the  financial  secretary,  all  official  acts;  calls 
the  meetings,  after  proper  debating  of  subject  g'vc*  it  to  a  vote  and  approves 
the  vote  of  the  majority.  In  short,  he  shall  act  n  .ill  things  for  the  benefit  of 
and  the  interest  of  the  alliance. 

§  2.  The  first  supreme  vice  president  shall  represent  the  president  in  case  of 
his  absence  from  duty  on  account  of  sickness  or  for  any  other  cause. 

i  3.  The  second  supreme  vice  president  shall  represent  the  first  vice  president 
in  all  necessary  occurrences. 

§4.  The  supreme  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
supreme  board  and  the  board  of  trustees. 

§  5.  The  financial  secretary  shall  keep  the  financial  accounts  and  all  the 
society's  property.  He  shall  carry  on  the  financial  correspondence  of  the 
alliance,  make  the  assessments  on  all  deaths,  injuries,  and  sicknesses,  etc 
He  shall  inform  the  councils  about  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  alliance;  shall 
publish  in  the  organ  of  the  alliance  monthly  the  income,  expenses,  new  mem- 
bers, canceled  members,  etc. ;  also  shall  publish  the  minutes  of  meetings  of  the 
supreme  officers.    He  shall  also  care  for  the  seal  of  the  alliance. 

§  6.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  the  cash  property  of  the  alliance  and  all  its 
papers  of  value.  He  shall  take  care  of  all  the  moneys  of  the  Servian-Monte- 
negrin Alliance;  pay  all  bills  authorized  by  the  president  and  financial  secre- 
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taiy ;  at  the  conveation  shall  give  account  of  all  income  and  expenses,  with  re- 
ceipts belonging  to  same,  etc.  Every  amonnt  of  money  received  by  him  he  shall 
announce  to  the  financial  secretary,  and  for  all  moneys  received  he  shall  give 
or  send  a  receipt  He  shall  pay  no  money  unless  the  order  is  signed  by  the 
president  and  financial  secretary.  He  can  deposit  money  in  banks,  but  he  can 
not  draw  any  money  from  banks  in  the  name  of  tlie  alliance  without  the  permit 
of  the  president  and  financial  secretary.  At  the  end  of  each  month  he  shall 
publish  in  the  organ  of  the  alliance  the  amounts  received  and  from  whom  and 
the  expenses  made  and  for  what 

§  7.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  see  that  the  officers  of  the  alliance  perform 
their  duties  properly  and  inspect  the  books  of  the  alliance.  It  shall  request 
the  supreme  president  to  call  a  meeting,  if  there  is  necessity  to  take  steps  when 
there  is  danger  of  any  harm  being  done  to  the  alliance.  The  board  of  trustees 
may  suspend  one  or  more  officers,  but  the  same  shall  give  the  board  of  high  trial 
for  sentence. 

The  hoard  of  high  trial, 

§  8.  When  the  board  of  high  trial  receives  a  member  for  sentence  who  is 
accused  by  the  supreme  officers,  it  shall  inform  itself  whether  the  accusations 
are  proper  and  whether  the  accused  member  has  done  his  duty  as  per  by-laws, 
and  then  only  shall  it  make  sentence.  If  the  accused  member  is  not  satisfied 
by  the  sentence,  he  shall  have  no  redress  before  the  first  convention. 

§  9.  The  supreme  board  of  the  alliance  shall  obtain  charters  for  all  councils. 
The  expense  of  the  same  shall  be  borne  by  councils  and  not  the  alliance. 

§  10.  The  supreme  board  shall  present  to  the  convention  any  projected  change 
of  the  by-laws. 

§  11.  The  supreme  board  shall  deliver  at  the  convention  to  the  delegates  all 
the  books,  papers,  accounts,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  alliance. 

PART  XI. 

General  rules, 

§  1.  For  all  unforeseen  matters  in  these  by-laws,  as,  for  instance,  if  to  a  mem- 
ber shall  happen  an  unforeseen  misfortune  which  is  not  protected  by  these  by- 
laws, the  supreme  board,  with  the  understanding  of  the  council  to  which  the 
member  belongs,  shall  decide  what  assistance  may  be  made  to  such  member, 
basing  same  on  the  certificate  of  some  medical  examiner.  Such  an  affidavit 
must  be  signed  by  a  notary  public. 

§  2.  Death  benefits,  injury  benefits,  and  sick  benefits,  etc.,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
assessment  of  all  members  of  the  alliance.  As  the  assessments  are  made  in 
order,  so  also  shall  the  payments  be  made  in  order. 

§  3.  The  burial  expenses  of  a  member  shall  be  paid  by  the  council  to  which 
the  member  belongs,  according  to  the  will  of  the  deceased,  made  in  his  appli- 
cation. 

§  4.  From  a  death  benefit  are  paid  the  member's  funeral  expenses  and  his  dues 
to  the  council  and  alliance.    The  balance  Is  paid  to  his  or  her  lawful  heirs. 

§  5.  When  a  society  belonging  to  another  alliance  or  federation  wishes  to 
leave  that  organization  and  become  a  council  of  the  Servian  Montenegrin  Alli- 
ance, such  a  society  shall  also  forward  to  the  supreme  board  applications  for  all 
its  members,  with  the  respective  admission  fee,  and  such  a  society  from  the 
day  of  acceptance  enjoys  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Servian-Montene- 
grin Alliance,  and  also  it  shall  bear  its  expenses. 

$  16.  If  a  member  of  the  alliance  loses  his  mind,  such  a  member  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  alliance.  In  such  a  case  the  supreme  board  shall  spend  no  money 
without  consulting  all  the  councils,  and  by  the  resolutions  of  the  majority  of 
them  will  act. 

§  7.  The  button  badge  of  the  alliance  shall  have  the  initials  S.  M.  A.  U.  S.  A. 

§  8.  The  by-laws  of  the  Servlan-Monenegrln  Alliance  shall  be  changed  only  by 
the  convention. 

§  9.  The  paragraphs  about  the  name,  seal,  and  object  shall  never  be  changed 
while  the  Servian-Montenegrin  Alliance  exists. 

§  10.  In  case  the  Servian  Montenegrin  Alliance  ceases  to  exist,  its  properties 
shall  go  to  the  benefit  of  Servian  schools  In  unfreed  Servian  countries. 
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S  11.  If  a  supreme  officer  does  not  attend  a  meeting  and  has  no  lawful  ex- 
cuse.  he  shall  be  flned  $10.  This  fine  shall  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  treasury  of 
the  alliance. 

i  12.  The  financial  secretary  shall  have  $60  per  month  as  wages  for  eight 
hours'  work  daily. 

S  13.  The  treasurer  shall  liave  $15  per  month. 

§  14.  If  a  supreme  officer  sliall  not  attend  three  consecutive  meetings,  h^  shall 
lose  his  office. 

i  15.  The  treasurer  shall  give  a  bond  of  $3,000,  either  in  money  or  real  estate. 

i  16.  All  money  paid  shall  be  published  in  the  official  organ. 

i  17.  Men  members  are  admitted  in  the  Servian-Montenegrin  Alliance  from 
the  ages  of  16  to  50  yeara 

i  IS.  No  supreme  officer  shall  receive  any  money  from  councils,  save  the 
treasurer.  Should  an  officer  receive  any  money  from  councils,  he  shall  be  fined 
$10,  if  it  is  not  a  mistake  of  the  council. 

§  19.  If  a  supreme  officer  can  not  attend  a  meeting,  he  shall  forward  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  alliance,  if  tlie  other  supreme  officers  request  it 

§  20.  Should  a  member  of  the  alliance  go  to  Europe  and  wish  to  pay  a  life 
membership  f^  he  may  do  so  by  paying  $150,  and  he  shall  have  right  to  death 
benefit  and  injury  benefit,  but  not  to  sick  benefit. 

I  21.  The  supreme  iKmrd  pays  the  death  benefits  after  receiving  lawfal  proof 
of  death  and  the  name  and  address  of  helra 

§  22.  Assessments  shall  be  made  every  first  of  the  month. 

§  23.  Every  council  sliall  keep  a  sick  member  for  three  months.  After  three 
months  the  sick  member  Is  taken  care  of  by  Uie  alliance  for  three  months.  If 
the  sick  member  is  not  cured  the  supreme  board  shall  give  him  $100  for  trans- 
portation. 

fi  24.  Should  such  a  sick  member  refuse  to  go  to  his  native  land  the  assistaiuse 
is  given  him  according  to  a  doctor's  examination,  and  such  a  member  loses  aD 
rights  toward  the  alliance. 

§  25.  Every  council  shall  send,  at  its  own  expense,  its  sick  members  to  the 
office  of  the  Servian-Montenegrin  Alliance.  The  amount  spent  shall  be  re- 
funded by  deducting  from  the  amount  assessed  for  the  benefit  of  snch  side 
member. 

§  26.  The  Servian-Montenegrin  Alliance  shall  exist  while  erne  of  its  councils 
has  the  lawful  number  of  members. 

t  27.  All  the  members  who  may  want  to  leave  a  conncil  shall  have  no  ri^ 
to  seek  a  part  of  that  council's  properties.  All  such  properties  reooain  in 
the  hands  of  those  members  that  support  the  cotmciL 

§  28.  Three  councils  that  are  members  of  the  alliance  at  least  for  six  (6) 
months  and  each  has  a  membership  of  thirty  (90)  members,  if  they  are  against 
one  of  the  supreme  officers,  for  lawful  reasons,  snch  an  officer  sliall  have  to 
resign  and  in  his  place  another  shall  be  nominated  by  the  other  supreme  officem 

PABT  xn. 

1 1.  The  official  organ  of  the  S.  M.  A.  is  the  newspaper  "Obilidi." 

§  2.  The  newspaper  "  Obilich  "  is  property  of  the  Servian-Montenegrin  Alli- 
ance, for  which  the  meml>ers  pay  5  cents  per  month. 

§  8.  The  organ  will  publish  free  of  charge  everything  pertaining  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  alliance  and  councils. 

1 4.  The  organ  "  Obilich  "  shall  avoid  all  politics  or  attacks  on  people.  Only 
answers  shall  be  permitted  where  the  interests  of  the  alliance  is  to  l>e  def»ided. 

I  5.  A  committee  of  four  (4)  shall  be  nominated  for  the  maintenance  and 
issue  of  the  organ,  among  which  will  be  the  editor. 

§  6.  The  supreme  officers  of  the  alliance  shall  handle  the  income  and  expense 
of  the  organ. 

§  7.  The  subscription  of  the  organ  shall  be  $1  per  year  for  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico.    For  other  countries,  $1.60  per  year. 

$  8.  The  editor  shall  have  monthly  wages  of  $60. 

These  by-laws  were  made  and  accepted  by  the  sixth  convention  of  the  Ser- 
vian-Montenegrin Alliance,  held  from  July  12  to  20,  1911,  at  Chicago,  III. 

These  by-laws  will  remain  in  force  until  the  seventh  conv^ition,  which  diall 
be  held  at* Denver,  Colo.,  on  St.  Ella's  Day  (August),  in  the  year  1913. 
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OPE&ATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  79.— A.  W.  H. 

COAL  8TB1KE  ON   IN   COLORADO — SLOWEST  WAGES  PAID  AND   MINING   CONDITIONS. 

Pick  mining :  55  to  60  cts.  per  ton  and  upwards ;  2,000  lbs.,  mine  run. 

Machine  cutting :  10  cts.  per  ton  and  upwards ;  2,()00  lbs.,  mine  run. 

Machine  loading:  40  cts.  per  ton  and  upwards;  2,000  pounda 

Blacksmiths $3.25  per  day. 

Drivers $3.08  per  day. 

Bope  riders $3.08  per  day. 

Motormen $3.08  per  day. 

Tracklayers 1 $3.10  per  day. 

Timbermen $3.10  per  day. 

Rockmen $3.10  per  day. 

Eight  hours  working  day  underground. 

Two  weeks*  pay. 

House  rent,  $2.00  per  room  per  month. 

Electric  light,  35  and  40  cents  per  light  per  month. 

Smithing,  50  cents  per  month. 

E>octor  and  hospital,  including  medicines,  $1  per  month. 

I  hereby  acknowledge  that  I  have  read  Uie  above  and  have  been  informed 
that  a  strike  is  now  on  in  (Colorado ;  that  I  have  agreed  to  go  to  Colorado  to 
work  in  the  mines  where  strike  is  on  at  wages  stated  above.  I  agree  that 
should  I  leave  the  mine  to  which  I  am  shipped  within  thirty  days  of  my 
arrival  to  forfeit  the  cost  of  my  transportation,  if  due  me  at  the  time  I  leav^; 
and  I  further  agree  to  pay  back  the  transportation  of  any  member  of  my  family 
who  may  accompany  me  at  ,the  rate  of  $5.00  per  month  until  fully  paid. 

Witness  my  signature  this  15  day  of  Dec.,  1913. 

L.   M.  KiNTZER, 

(And  50  others). 


MIKEB'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  84— A.  W.  H. 

SPEECH  MADE  BT  A.  W.  M'HENDBIE  AT  LAMAR,  OOLO.,  OCTOBBB  10,  1012. 

Fbiends  :  I  shan't  detain  you  but  a  moment,  as  it  is  getting  late  and  you  have 
had  the  doctrines  of  the  Progressive  Party  presented  to  you  so  eloquently  and 
80  fully,  it  would  be  but  futile  for  me  to  attempt  to  add  in  any  way  to  these 
policies  at  this  late  hour,  and,  besides,  I  want,  with  your  kind  permission,  to. 
talk  to  you  to-night  in  a  somewhat  personal  way.  If  you  will  indulge  me  just 
for  a  few  moments  I  should  like  to  put  before  you  a  few  personal  matters.  As 
a  rule,  I  do  not  quite  indorse  the  propriety  of  a  candidate  for  public  office  m^i- 
tioning  himself  or  his  views  at  all,  and  particularly  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man 
who  has  been  in  public  life  and  who  comes  before  the  same  constituency  to  ask 
them  to  retain  them  in  public  life  should  speak  of  himself  very  much.  His 
record  speaks  louder  than  any  words  of  his  can  possibly  do.  If  I  in  the  time 
that  I  have  served  you,  have  served  you  well,  you  know  it  and  you  will  approve 
of  it  If  I  have  been  a  faithless  servant,  you  will  express  your  condemnation  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  way,  so,  as  I  say,  as  a  rule  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
and  the  propriety  of  a  candidate  for  a  public  office  speaking  of  himself.  But  in 
the  unusual  political  situation  which  has  arisen  this  year,  particularly  in  the 
third  judicial  district,  I  desire  at  this  meeting  and  to  as  many  of  my  friends, 
and  I  count  you  all  friends  in  this  section  of  the  country,  as  are  present  to-night 
I  desire  to  explain  something.  One  reason  I  have  that  desire  is  that  recently  I 
noticed  a  paragraph  in  one  of  your  leading  Bepublican  papers,  I  won't  say 
which  one  for  fear  of  creating  some  jealousy,  but  it  was  a  leading  paper,  I  saw 
a  paragraph  which  ran  somewhat  in  this  wise:  That  A.  Watson  McHendrie, 
who  had  been  heretofore  affiliated  with  the  Bepublican  Party,  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Progressive  Party  and  had  been  indorsed  by  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  those  of  Prowers  County,  who  had  heard  Watt  make  Bepublican 
speeches  would  be  interested  in  hearing  him  explain  his  reason  for  the  ticket 
he  is  now  upon.    So,  bearing  that  in  mind,  I  want  to  explain  to  yon  for  a  few 
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moments  only  why  it  is  that  one  who  has  for  so  many  years  been  afflllatiMl  witb 
the  Republican  Party,  why  he  is  now  battling  as  earnestly,  or  more  eamesUy. 
for  the  success  of  the  Progressive  Party.    I  think  people  have  a  rigM  to  know 
when  a  man  comes  before  them  in  that  rather  unusual  situation,  and  in  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you  this  evening,  and  particularly  now  I  address  myself  to  anj 
of  my  old-time  Republican  associates  who  may  be  present  here  to-night,  I  do 
not  want  you  to  think  I  speak  in  any  sense  of  bitterness  toward  the  R^>iiblicu 
electors  of  this  county.    So  far  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republicans  are  cost- 
cemed  in  this  county  and  most  of  the  district    I  have  none  but  kindly  feelings 
and  gratitude  for  their  friendship  and  support  in  the  past,  and  regret  that  there 
has  come  a  parting  of  the  ways.    It  has  been  well  said  the  campaign  this  year 
is  not  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  political  parties,  it  is  a  t>attle  fw- 
principle,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  old-time  Republican  friends,  the  men  wltii 
whom  I  have  been  associated  and  worked,  will  come  within  a  few  years  and 
perhaps  within  a  few  months  or  a  few  weeks  with  a  clearer  vision  and  a  ke&aa 
appreciation  of  exactly  the  condition  of  bondage  under  which  they  have  been 
struggling.    Loyalty  to  party  and  loyalty  to  political  affiliations  may  be  a  vey 
commendable  thing,  and  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  and   respect  for 
loyalty,  but  we  come  to  realize  that  above  greater  and  beyond  loyalty  to  party 
is  loyalty  to  principle,  and  among  the  principles  which  any  man  with  any  maa- 
hood  in  him  ought  to  be  proud  to  possess,  the  one  which  should  bring  to  bit 
heart  and  mind  the  most  satisfaction  when  he  realizes  its  possession,  is  tbe 
principle  of  common  honesty,  and  after  all  that  is  the  issue  in  this  campaign 
Now,  I  don't  mean  to  charge  that  the  Republican  voters  of  Prowers  County  are 
dishonest,  but  if  you  listened,  as  I  saw  you  did,  to  the  very  brief  descriptiiBi 
which  Judge  Northcutt  gave  to  you  of  the  political  conditions  which  exist,  pt^ 
tlcularly  in  the  third  Judicial  district,  you  will  see  that  there  is  rank  dishon- 
esty In  the  methods  employed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Octo- 
rado.    I  could  take  up  where  Judge  Northcutt  left  off  and  go  on  and  talk  to 
you  until  you  were  overcome  with  weariness  and  tell  you  of  conditions  that  ob- 
tain in  the  western  part  of  this  district  in  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano  Ck>untle& 
I  could  tell  you  at  a  length  that  would  become  wearisome  how  Judge  Nortbcott 
and  a  few  men  like  him  in  the  Republican  Party  in  Las  Animas  County  have 
for  years  struggled  and  worked  in  that  party,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
Joined  with  them  some  years  ago,  and  we  struggled  along,  it  sometimes  looking 
almost  as  if  success  was  in  our  hands,  to  bring  about  a  condition  within  the 
party  where  a  voter  could  have  something  to  say  sometimes,  somewhere,  about 
who  was  to  be  nominated  for  at  least  a  constable  of  the  precinct  where  b€ 
lived,  but  the  day  never  came  when  we  could  even  procure  a  delegate  to  a  cm- 
vention  to  nominate  a  Justice  of  the  peace  until  the  chairman  or  someone  in  the 
party  telephoned  to  Denver  and  got  the  O.  K.  of  Cass  Harrington  on  that  dei«* 
gate,  and  Cass  Herrington,  as  you  know,  is  the  political  manager  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company.    There  hasn*t  been  a  man  nominated  in  the  last 
two  years  at  least,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  senator,  on  the  Repablkaa 
ticket  that  didn't  first  receive  the  O.  K.  of  those  individuals  in  Denver,  and  tki 
only  reason  that  that  man  was  nominated  was  that  they  held  the  conventioo  to 
Bent  County  and  they  wouldn't  let  the  Las  Animas  delegation  vote.    Now  that  aet 
was  indefensible,  but  it  had  considerable  Justice  back  of  it    So  I  say  I  could  pr»- 
long  this  Indefinitely.    I  would  like  to  have  time  to  talk  to  you  at  considerable 
length  as  to  why  we  people  who  call  ourselves  Progressives,  why  we  peoplt 
who  were  heretofore  associated  with  the  Republican  Party  In  the  third  Jndidal 
district,  why  we  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  intolerable  to  fflibiaft 
to  such  conditions  and  we  had  a  single  iota  of  manhood  or  courage  within  us  we 
should  rise  up  and  assert  it,  and  when  the  opportimity  presented  itself  throogk 
the  birth  of  this  new  party  we  were  glad  to  enlist  for  the  war,  the  war  which 
will  be  fought  to  the  bitter  end,  the  war  upon  one  side  of  which  is  aligned  the 
great  common  people,  that  body  of  people  to  which  most  of  us  belong,  and  oa 
the  other  side  is  capital,  special  privilege,  and  the  boss.    It  is  going  to  be  a 
hard  fight,  but  It  is  your  fight.    It  isn't  my  fight  absolutely ;  It  is  a  matter  of  in* 
difference  whether  A.  W.  McHendrie  shall  be  elected  district  judge  or  n<rt; 
that  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  no  weight.    But  somebody  has  to  be  standard 
bearer,  and  if  in  the  wisdom  of  the  party  that  honor  and  that  privilege  shouM 
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fall  upon  me,  I  should  be  a  coward  and  be  shrinking  from  my  part  In  battle  if 
I  didn't  take  up  that  standard  and  do  what  I  could  to  bring  about  the  victory, 
the  victory  which  on  the  6th  day  of  November  shall  show  to  the  Republican 
Party  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  have 
asserted  their  manhood  and  their  womanhood  and  have  risen  up  and  thrown  ott 
the  bonds,  and  if  I  in  my  humble  capacity  have  aided  that  great  victory,  I 
shall  be  extremely  proud  and  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful  to  all  of  you  who 
have  assisted  in  bringing  that  about    I  thank  you. 

State  of  Colorado, 

County  of  Protoera,  ss, 

I,  Dixie  D.  Gould,  hereby  certif^r  that  on  October  10,  1912,  I  took  in  short- 
hand a  speech  made  by  A.  W.  McHendrie  In  the  Opera  House  at  Lamar,  Oolo» 
rado,  and  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct  transcript  of  the  notes  taken 
by  me  correctly  reporting  said  speech. 

Dixie  D.  Gould. 

The  above  and  foregoing  certificate  and  statement  was  signed  and  sworn  to 
before  me  this  23d  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1914. 
My  commission  expires  October  17th,  1915. 
[SEAL.]  James  B.  Traxleb, 

Notary  PuWo. 


MIKEB8'  EXHIBIT  NO.  85. 

[Slavish.] 

SedaJ  Kol  Strlk  v  Coloradi— TukaJ  Imenujemo  ta  Majnso  Place  v  Majnah  Za. 

Pik  majnanje  55c.  do  60c.  od  tona  2,000  funtof  (mine  run). 

Mashino  kutanje  10c.  od  tona  2,000  funtof  (mine  run). 

Iz  Mashino  na  laganje  40c.  od  tona. 

Kovacko  delo,  $3.25  na  dan. 

Drajvarjem,  $8.08  na  dan. 

Motermenom,  $3.08  na  dan. 

Trako  postavlanje,  $3.10  na  dan. 

Tlmbermenom,  $3.10  na  dan. 

V  Kamnitim  placom,  $8.10  na  dan. 

Osem  urno  ddo  pod  zemlo. 

Placa  V  saka  dva  tedna. 

Od  housa  zahtevamo  $2  od  secega  ruma  na  mesec. 

Lektrlcna  luc  85c.  do  40c.  na  mesec 

Za  kovacko  delo  50c.  na  mesec. 

Zdravnik  in  Bonilnica  in  zdravlla  $1  na  mesec. 

Jest  spoznam  tukaj  v  tem  llstu  in  sem  na  tanko  pre  cltal  da  sedaJ  se  strlk 
vers!  v  (3oloradi.  In  da  jest  sem  za  dovaljen  se  podati  delat  v  majno  v  katerl  Je 
sedaJ  strlk  za  to  place  kaj  ml  Je  oglubjeno  v  tem  llstu.  In  ce  jest  pustim  delo 
T  majni  v  katero  sem  bil  poslan  v  30  dneh  jest  pustim  mojo  place  za  tikec. 
Katerega  sem  sprejel  za  mojo  pot  Nadalje  ravno  take  hocem  placatl  $5  na 
mesec  za  tikec  tako  dolgo  da  se  tlkec  popolnoma  is  placa. 

Svedak  podpisa dne  December  15, 1913. 

JOHl?  POLLO. 

H.  A.  Jaffee.  Svedak, 


MINEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  86. 

John  Polio. 
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0PBRAT0B8'   BXHIBIT   VO.   87.— R.    H.   J. 

[The  Chronicle-News,  Trinidad,  Cok>.,  Oct  13,  1912.] 

Official  vote  in  Las  Animas  County  on  President,  Qorernor,  judidul,  and  comntff 

tickets  and  prohibition. 


Precinct. 


For  President: 

Taft 

WOMin 

Cbapin 

Rooeevelt 

Deba 

For  governor 

Ammons 

Coetlgan 

PerkB 

For  State-wide  pro- 
hibition  

Against  State-wide 
prohibition 

Dtttrict)ade<- 

Hunter 

MoHendrie 

District  attonwy: 

Hendwshot 

Htfidrlok 

State  senator: 

Barela 

Wyooff 

Representatives: 

Boyle 

Ouynn 

Mayer 

TorwB 

County  judge: 

Clark 

Rosa 

County  clerk: 

Gordova 

Garcia 

Sheriff: 

Oiisham 

Smith 

Treesurer: 

Romero 

wnis 

Assessor: 

DuUng 

Harper 

Superintendent  of 
schools: 

Anderson 

Kane • 

Surveyor: 

Holt 

Sheffield 

Coroner 

Munroe 

Slpe 

Conunissioner: 

Cordova , 

Taylor , 

AguHar , 

Norman 


38 
36 

0 
19 

3 

36 

38  ' 

12 

62 

60 
40 

44 

42 

38 

48 
40 
48 

47' 
43 

44 
45 

! 

43 
4« 

46l 
43 


49  I 
40 

46  '' 
43 

43 
46, 

37 
62 

40 
60 
49 
42  I 


13 
14 

0 
30 

3 

14 
17 
26 

10 

16 

27 
30 

27 
30 

24 
32 

21 
32 
24 
36 

30 
27 

33 
24 


32 
26 

30 
26 

27 
30 

29 

27 

27 
19  < 
26; 

82  ' 


•  I 


77 

176 

1 

12 
4  ' 

179  I 

8  I 

77  I 

0 

I 

243 

78  . 
186  < 

78 
186 

80 
182 

69 
186 

66 
207  I 

188 
80 

183 
79 

80! 
184  I 


29   193 
27  '   70 


184 
79 

180  . 

83 


78 
186 

79 
184 

196 
66 
79 

184 


I 


t 


81 
62 

0 
13 

4 

63 

11 

84 


30 

87 
60 

87 
60 


90 
66 
89 
46 

68 
88 

69 

89 

86 
61 

72 
76 


63 

84 

62 

86 

86 
61 

81 
67 

63 

84 
86 
62 


18 

108 

0 

3 

0 

107 

1 

19 


107 

18 
100 

18 
100 


90    19 
64  ,  106 


19 
106 

16 
HI 

106 
19 

106 
19 

19 
106 

109 
17 


107 
20 

106 
19 

19 
106. 

18 
109 

116 
11 
18 

109 


112 

130 

1 

6 

3 

128 

7 

113 

14 

116 

119 
130 

116 
132 


112 
76 

1 
19 

0 

74 

16 

121 

11 

40 

120 
M 

133 
96 


126  I  132 
124    87 


116  I 
131  { 
106 
141 

126 
131 

138 
118 

113 
136 

141 
106 


146 
106 

132 
116 


111 
137 

194 

64 

112 

136 


131 
99 

133 
98 

91 
133 

76 
140 

119 
96 

116 
108 


96 
133 

97 
136 


113   118 
133  ,   97 


133 

89 

*  103 
113 
131 
100 


8 


46 

73 

0 

8 

0 

73 

8 

46 


8 
46 


48 
79 

64 

73 

43 
86 
44 
83 

n 

48 

80 
47 

46 
81 

81 
46 


84 
48 

76 
62 

47 
80 

46 
83 

84 
48 
46 
83 


138 


3 

96 
89 

367 
68 

163 

85 

333 

161 
831 

164 
836 

144 
344 

148 
340 
149 
321 

317 
166 

816 
163 

161 


830 
161 


321 
109 

313 
173 

164 


140 
336 

833 
168 
163 
818 


10   11 


86 

86 

43 

46 

0 

1 

10 

39 

3 

3 

41 

6 

37 

14 

34 

37 
46 

38 

46 

36 

48 

38 

46 
88 

46 

47 


46 

37 

37 
46 

44 
38 


45 
30 

48 
36 


46 

38 

46 

44 
38 

88 
46 


I 


60 
38 

89 


93 

84 
84 

86 
82 

80 
86 

90 
78 
96 
06 

81 
86 

74 
90 

98 
75 

76 
91 


83 

83 

76 
90 

96 
72 


79 

77 
89 
88 

n 


188 
40 

184 

39 

185 
37 

181 
30 

m 

39 

42 
181 

37 

186 

188 
40 

51  ! 
173  i 


40 
188 

40 
183 

185 

38 

181 
42 

38 
184 
184 


31 


m 


56 
59 
30 
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Official  vote  in  Las  Animas  County  on  President,  governor,  e/c— Continued. 


Precinct 

For  President: 

Taft 

Wilson 

Clwpin 

Roosevelt 

Debs 

For  eovemor: 

Ammons 

Costigan 

Parks 

For  Btate-wide  pro- 
hibition.  

Against    State-wide 

prohibition 

District  judge: 

Hunter 

McHendrie 

District  attorney: 

Hendershot 

Hendrick 

State  senator: 

Barela 

Wycoff 

Representatives: 

Boyle 

Quynn. 

Mayer 

Torres 

County  Judge: 

Clark 

Ross 

County  cleA:. 

Cordova 

Oarda 

Sheriff: 

Orisham 

Smith 

Treasurer: 

Romero 

Wills 

Assessor: 

Duling 

Harper 

Superintendent  ol 
schools: 

Anderson. 

Kane 

Surveyor: 

Holt 

Sheffield 

Coroner: 

Munroe 

Slpe 

Commissioner: 

Cordova 

Taylor   

A^llar 

Norman 


153 
113 


166 
102 


159 
109 

101 
155 

110 
155 


15 


49 

36 

0 

3 

0 

37 

2 

49 

1 

67 

49 
39 

60 
38 

64 
24 

49 
39 
48 
40 

39 
49 

34 
54 

50 
38 

38 
60 

38 
50 


37 
51 

51 
37 

50 
38 

47 
41 
51 
37 


m  S 


i 

• 

i 

• 

s 

00 

1 

n 

• 

00 

17 

Z 

19 

16 

18 

40 

85 

96 

82 

15 

50 

62 

77 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

30 

21 

27 

1 

4 

1 

8 

14 

67 

73 

78 

4 

16 

15 

26 

30 

82 

93 

82 

1 

21 

1 

15 

15 

10 

144 

86 

36 

89 

100 

81 

20 

75 

81 

106 

35 

88 

97 

80 

22 

76 

85 

106 

30 

76 

109 

89 

28 

87 

64 

101 

39 

95 

101 

83 

17 

71 

79 

103 

38 

86 

94 

82 

17 

67 

85 

104 

22 

73 

78 

106 

36 

90 

103 

82 

19 

66 

95 

102 

40 

88 

84 

85 

41 

89 

98 

82 

17 

71 

82 

106 

17 

79 

161 

100 

39 

83 

27 

78 

17 

74 

85 

103 

41 

88 

94 

83 

18 

60 

74 

102 

40 

101 

106 

84 

38 

92 

101 

83 

20 

70 

78 

103 

37 

70 

90 

79 

21 

91 

88 

106 

16 

66 

91 

106 

40 

93 

89 

81 

40 

90 

100 

82 

15 

72 

79 

105 

f 


20 


254 

65 

1 

27 

9 

65 

26 

255 

15 

232 

249 
103 

248 
98 

254 
93 

255 
92 

252 
92 

102 
247 

90 
253 

254 
93 

97 
249 

105 
242 


93 
253 

254 
92 

236 
107 

91 
255 
252 

94 


I 


21 


3 

67 
0 

4 
0 

70 
3 
1 

6 

47 

1 
73 

1 
74 

1 
73 

2 
73 

1 
73 

73 
1 

64 
10 

2 

73 

73 
1 

72 
2 


71 
3 

1 
73 

1 
73 

73 
1 
1 

73 


I 

o 


22 


37 

24 

0 

0 

7 

25 

1 

34 

10 

26 


73 


I 


•      08 

Eh 


23 


11 
31 

2 

4 

3 

27 

4 

14 

17 

17' 


35 
28 

15, 
32 

35 
28 

14 
31 

35 
28 

14 
30 

35 
27 
36 
27 

14 
29 
13 
30 

30 
35 

30 
14 

29 
35 

30 
13 

33 
30 

14 
31 

30 
34 

31 
14 

29 
35 

29 
19 

31 
34 

29 
16 

35 
29 

14 
31 

33 

28 

14 
31 

29 
35 
35 

29 

30 
15 
15 
30 

24 


126 

95 

0 

27 

13 

91 

26 

124 

22 

171 

126 
112 

128 
107 

110 
127 

131 
105 
127 
104 

101 
130 

95 
134 

132 
104 

109 
129 

104 
132 


101 
136 

131 
105 

122 

118 

100 
135 
127 

li)7 


25 


104 

32 

1 

48 
2 

33 

47 

198 

37 

98 

104 
82 

103 
85 

107 

77 

109 
66 

116 
64 

76 
111 

73 
108 

110 
76 

73 
114 

76 
109 


78 
108 

110 
75 

101 
84 

77 
109 
109 

77 


20 


32 

63 

1 

2 

2 

62 

a 
3a 

s 

20 

3a 

64 

3a 

64 

35 
61 

33 
62 
32 
60 

6a 

34 

62 
35 

3a 

64 

68 
83 

64 
38 


6a 

34 

3a 

64 

33 
64 

65 
32 
35 
61 
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OjBUdal  vote  in  Las  Animas  County  on  President,  governor,  etc. — Continued. 


Precinct 

For  President: 

Taft 

Wilson. 

Chapin 

Roosevelt 

Debs 

For  governor: 

Anunoiia 

Costigan 

Parks 

For  State-wide  prohibition 
Against  State-wide  prohibi- 

Districtjudge: 

Hunto' 

McHendrie 

District  attorney: 

Hendershot 

Hendrick 

State  senator: 

Barela 

Wycofl 

Representatives: 

Boyle 

Ouynn 

Majrer 

Torres 

County  judge: 

Clark 

Ross 

County  clerk: 

Cordova 

Garcia 

Sheriff: 

Qrisham 

Smith 

Treasurer: 

Romero 

Wills 

Assessor: 

DuUng 

Harper 

Superintendent  of  schools: 

Anderson 

Kane 

Surveyor: 

Holt 

Sheffield 

Coroner: 

Munroe 

Sipe 

Comnussioner: 

Cordova 

Taylor 

Aguilar 

Norman 


27 


2« 

18 

0 

4 
0 

18 
3 

27 
40 


28 
20 

27 
21 

29 
19 

24 
24 
17 
31 

20 

28 

22 
26 

25 
22 

26 
22 

21 
27 

20 
28 

27 
21 

19 
29 

22 
26 
28 
22 


28 


12 

56 

0 

5 

0 

56 

3 

14 

29 


30  :      57 


14 
59 

14 

60 

13 

59 

14 
59 
14 
50 

57 
16 

58 
15 

21 
52 

57 
16 

60 
13 

60 
13 

14 
59 

13 
60 

59 
14 
14 
59 


29 


118 

37 

0 

24 

20 


77 

120 
63 

118 
67 

122 
63 

121 
56 

122 
57 

57 
127 


30 


182 

108 

0 

30 

12 


35  99 

25  27  ; 

118  '  182  I 

18  I  2  I 


189 
124 

174 
134 

182 
126 

181 
126  • 

181 ; 

126 

125 
182 


60       101 
117      206 


121 
54 

179 
127 

62 
118 

120 
189 

57 
121 

126 
177 

58 
120 

119 

188 

120 

58 

183 
125 

121 

58 

172 
135 

62 
118 
120 

58 

123 
186 
181 
127 

I 

S 

o 


32 


63 

27 

0 

2 

0 

28 
2 

63 
6 


24        61 


65 
29 

64 
30 

71 
23 

63 
31 
64 


29 
64 

27 
66 

65 
29 

32 
62 

31 
63 

28 
66 

64 
30 

64 
30 

32 
61 
65 
29 


42 

39 

0 

8 

0 

39 
7 

43 
3 

20 

44 

45 

43 

46 

63 
26 

44 

40 
46 
43 

40 

48 

42 
47 

46 
44 

47 
42 

42 
47 

39 
50 

45 
44 

41 

47 

48 
41 
48 
41 


9 
I 


34 


75 

20 

0 

6 

0 

20 

3 

77 

40 

82 

77 
23 

76 
23 

73 
27 

77 
23 
57 
43 

23 

77 

27 
71 

55 
47 

29 
70 

23 

77 

24 

76 

78 
22 

74 
26 

53 
47 
76 
24 


I 


35 


90 
123 

3 
29 

2 

122 

24 

94 

1 

51 

85 
158 

94 
147 

104 

139 

95 
143 

94 
145 

154 

87 

132 
107 

105 
135 

138 
103 

148 
91 

135 
106 

97 
144 

91 
152 

145 
94 
91 

149 


44 

15 
0 
2 
0 

15 

1 

44 

4 

44 

45 
15 

44 

18 

47 
16 

44 

18 
44 

17 

17 
44 

18 
44 

44 

16 

16 
44 

17 
44 


% 


36        37 


30 
16 

5 
39 

6 

20 
19 
36 
63 

78 

34 

41 

35 
42 

32 
43 

36 
38 
36 
36 

39 

38 

35 

m 

47 
30 

36 
37 

39 
37 


17 
44 

37 
88 

44 

37 

17 

38 

44 

36 

17 

39 

15 

35 

40 

40 

44 

70 

17 

38 

38 


1 


68 

25 
0 

7 
0 


4 

n 

27 

433 

71 
30 

n 

29 

75 
35 

n 

28 
70 


28 

71 

20 
80 

72 
28 

S8' 
72 

29 

71 

29 

n 

72 
28 

56 
43 

31 

68 

371 ; 

30 


S7 

145 

0 

99 

15 


85 

3a 

s 

215 


214 


So 

20 
38» 


3S5 

IS 

an 


vm 

374 

1S7 

3S 

vm 


314 
US 

3U 


1» 
4QS 
101 
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Official  vote  in  Las  Animas  County  on  President,  govetmor,  etc. — Continued. 


Precinct 


For  President: 

Taft 

Wilson 

Chapin 

Roosevelt 

Debs 

For  eoTemor: 

Ammons 

Costigan 

Parks 

For  State-wide  prohJbftton. 
Against  State- wide  prolilbi- 

tion 

District  Judge: 

Hunter 

McHendrle 

District  attorney: 

Hendershot 

Hendriok 

State  senator: 

Barela 

Wyoofl 

Representatives: 

Boyle 

Qu3mn 

Hayer 

Torres 

Countyjudge: 

Ross...!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

County  clerk: 

Cordova. 

Oarda 

Shflrifl: 

Orisham 

Smith 

Treasurer. 

Romero 

Wills 

Duling 

Harper 

Superintendent  of  schools: 

Anderson 

Kane 

Surveyor: 

Holt 

Sheffield 

Coroner: 

Hunroe 

Sipe 

Commissioner: 

Cordova 

Taylor 

Agmlar 

Norman 


^ 


40 


170 

U» 

0 

43 

17 

95 

34 

191 

206 

109 

210 
112 

201 
121 

107 
109 

308 
117 
200 
116 

111 
212 

J04 
210 

207 
112 

106 
207 

118 
203 

112 
211 

207 
111 

173 
147 

100 
222 


122 


^ 


H 


41 


1^ 

71 
2 

56 
9 

60 

49 

134 

111 

260 

148 
107 

139 
116 

142 
113 

156 
92 

154 
88 

123 
135 

79 
168 

172 
82 

84 
160 

88 

163 

76 
176 

169 

82 

120 
130 

82 
171 
156 

96 


m 


42 


148 
183 

25 
132 

21 

87 

79 

169 

102 

247 

206 

203 

192 
827 

179 
303 

198 
279 
200 
264 

302 
200 

262 
116 

206 

304 

243 
248 

298 
186 

281 
213 

198 
288 

163 
314 

238 
248 
185 
304 


CO 


43 


139 
172 

16 
126 

23 

158 

107 

169 

46 

261 

215 
225 

181 
263 

189 
250 

187 
242 
188 
235 

336 
199 

229 

188 

192 
241 

184 

268 

240 
199 

228 
208 

190 
253 

159 
270 

206 
230 
184 
344 


^ 


44 


105 

170 

2 

124 

55 

172 

105 

125 

96 

191 

148 
266 

135 
273 

122 
282 

138 
261 
130 
260 

273 
142 

249 
139 

120 
279 

241 
162 

260 
144 

254 

148 

144 
256 

117 
266 

226 
177 
138 
266 


• 

5 

» 

^ 

•d 

^^ 

M 

J 

i 

H 

§ 

45 

46 

108 

238 

98 

196 

2 

0 

72 

112 

68 

34 

95 

183 

64 

98 

lis 

262 

1 

45 

390 

40 

121 

263 

156 

281 

122 

267 

156 

284 

136 

282 

142 

270 

120 

278 

152 

277 

121 

272 

153 

259 

154 

278 

122 

268 

150 

247 

127 

288 

118 

285 

157 

261 

142 

248 

129 

299 

145 

178 

128 

371 

151 

224 

128 

321 

126 

293 

150 

249 

106 

296 

171 

251 

138 

237 

138 

306 

121 

275 

150 

269 

1 

i 


47 


36 
9 
0 
1 

0 

9 

0 

37 

26 

74 

37 
9 

37 
9 

41 


37 
9 

37 
9 

10 
36 

6 
40 

37 
9 

10 
36 

9 
37 

9 
37 

37 
9 

12 
34 

9 
37 
37 

9 


1 

9 
O 


48 


m 

47 

11 

50 

3 

49 
44 

56 
70 

46 

59 
93 

59 
94 

57 
94 

58 
94 
59 
93 

88 

54 

88 
63 

62 
91 

89 
63 

37 
63 

88 
63 

61 
90 

53 
97 

08 
64 
58 
95 


49 


60 

41 

0 

21 

4 

33 
16 
69 


90 

77 
39 

80 
37 

61 
54 

90 
37 
75 
30 

44 

71 

38 
72 

76 
89 

38 
76 

39 
76 

38 
78 

76 
39 

55 
61 

34 
81 
76 
41 


s 

Eh 


50 


63 

56 

0 

3 

2 

64 

3 

64 


59 
65 

67 
55 

74 

48 

58 
57 
64 
64 

63 
57 

54 

68 

66 
66 

63 
59 

58 
65 

58 
63 

64 
58 

57 
65 

72 
80 
64 
58 


4,31:8 

3,609 

79 

1,468 

388 

4,002 
1,181 
4,568 
1,340 

5,380 

4,794 
4,604 

4,679 
4,806 

4,783 
4,655 

4,740 

4,6M 
4,564 

4,606 
4,741 

4,364 

4,897 

4,828 
4,614 

4,581 
4,831 

4,568 

4,869 

4,420 

5,001 

4,826 
4,664 

4,344 
5;  000 

4,585 
4,870 
4,7a 
4,640 


[Slavish.] 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  88.— A.  W.  H. 


SEDAJ  KOL  STBIK  V  COLOBADl — TVKAJ  IMENUJEMO  TA  MAJN80  PLACO  V  MAJNAH  ZA. 

Pik  majnanje  55  c.  do  60  c.  od  tona  2,000  funtof  (mine  run). 

Ma^hino  kiitanje  10  c.  od  tona  2,000  funtof  (mine  run). 

Iz  Masbino  na  laganje  40  c.  od  tona. 

Kovacko  delo,  $3.25  na  dan ;  drajvarjem,  $3.08  na  dan ;  motermenom,  $3.08  na 
dan ;  trako  postavlanje,  $3.10  na  dan ;  tirobermenom,  $3.10  na  dan ;  V  Kamnitim 
plaoom,  $.3.10  na  dan. 


34643— PT  9—14- 
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Osein  nmo  delo  pod  xemlo. 

Placa  T  saka  dva  tedna. 

Od  houaa  zabtevamo  $2  od  secega  nima  na  meeec 

Lektricna  luc  36  c.  do  40  c.  na  mesec. 

Za  kovacko  delo  60  c.  na  mesec. 

Zdravnik  in  Bouilniea  in  zdravila  $1  na  mesec. 

Jest  gpoznam  tukaj  v  tern  listu  in  aem  na  tanko  pre  cltal  da  sedaj  se  strfk 
versi  V  Coloradi.  In  da  Jest  s^m  la  dovaljen  se  podati  delat  y  majno  v  katerl  je 
sedaJ  strik  sa  to  placo  kaj  mi  je  oglnbjeno  v  tern  listu.  In  ce  Jest  pnstim  delo  t 
majni  v  katero  sem  bil  poslan  v  80  dneb  Jest  pustim  mojo  placo  sa  tikec.  Kater- 
ega  sem  sprejel  sa  moJo  pot  Nadalje  ravno  tako  bocem  placa ti  $6  na  mesec  n 
tikec  tako  dolgo  da  se  tlkec  popolnoma  is  placa. 

Svedak  podpisa  10  dne  January,  1014. 

(Svedok)  J.  B.  Kosuobsbg. 

(Svedok)  Stepun  Sikoba. 


0PE&AT0B8*  EXHIBIT  NO.  89.^H.  B.  O. 

Mail  Giimal. 


0PE&AT0B8'  EXHIBIT  NO.  OT.^A.  W.  H. 

( Not! flea tlon  to  contractor  in  re  deductiona.] 

Post  Office  Depabtment. 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 

Division  of  Rural  Mails. 

Washington, . 

Mr.  Paolo  Ck)Mi, 

Hastings,  Colo. 
Sib  :  Tbe  amount  noted  below  bas  been  deducted  from  your  pay  as  contractor 
on  tbe  route  and  for  tbe  period  named,  for  tbe  reasons  stated. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  contract  for  service  on  tbe  roate 
provides  for  tbe  forfeiture  of  tbe  pay  of  a  trip  wben'it  is  not  run,  or  if  no 
sufficient  excuse  for  tbe  failure  is  fumisbed,  tbe  deduction  of  an  amount  not 
exceeding  tbree  times  the  pay  of  tbe  trip. 

Encb  failure  or  delinquency  sbould  be  reported  in  detail  by  you  to  tbe  post- 
masters at  tbe  terminal  offices  of  tbe  route  at  tbe  time  it  occurs,  stating  what 
effort,  if  any,  was  made  to  perform  the  service,  and.  in  case  of  a  partial  failure 
only,  tbe  distance  traveled,  so  tbat  proper  payment  may  be  made. 

Tbe  right  is  reserved  to  make  deductions  for  other  failures  or  delinquencies. 
If  any  have  heretofore  occurred,  and  to  correct  errors  and  omlssiona 
Respectfully, 

Jab.  I.  Blakslbe, 
Fouth  Assistant  Postmaster  QeneraJ. 

State:  Colorado.  Route  No.:  65280.  Month  from  which  deduction  is  made: 
November. 

Termini :  From  Delagua  to  Ludlow. 

Miles  each  way:  4.74.  Pay  per  annum:  $113.02.  Pay  per  trip  each  way: 
10.16. 

Trips  weekly  each  way:  Seven. 

Irregularities:  Round  trip  October  28.  1913.     (On  account  of  coal  strike.) 

Deduction:  $0.32. 

Fine:  I — . 

MINEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  98.— H.   B.   O. 

[Copy.] 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  October  23,  191S. 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  tent  colony  at  Forbes: 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  your  camp  is  surrounded  by  a  body  of  armed  men, 
under  the  comuiand  of  the  undersigned,  sheriflf  of  Las  Animas  County,  Colo. 

We  have  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  men  in  your  colony.  We 
take  this  means  of  advising  you  of  the  situation  to  avoid  alarm. 
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It  is  hereby  requested  that  all  male  inhabitants  of  the  tents  come  out  there- 
from, so  that  the  men  for  whom  we  have  warrants  may  submit  to  the  service 
thereof. 

We  admonish  you  to  submit  to  this  request  without  resistance,  because  we 
are  prepared  to  serve  these  warrants  over  any  resistance  that  may  be  oflTered, 
r^ardless  of  consequences 

You  are  further  admonished  to  come  without  weapons  of  any  character,  as 
the  exhibition  of  such  weapons  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility.  Imme- 
diate compliance  with  this  order  is  demanded. 

J.   S.   Qbesham, 
Sheriff  of  Las  Animas  County, 
By  Zeke  Mabtin, 

Undersheriff, 

MINEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  98. 

I 

[Original.] 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  October  2S,  191S. 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  tent  colony  at  Forbes: 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  your  camp  is  surrounded  by  a  body  of  armed  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  undersigned,  sheriff  of  Las  Animas  County,  Colo. 

We  have  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  men  in  your  colony.  We 
take  this  means  of  advising  you  of  the  situation  to  avoid  alarm. 

It  is  hereby  requested  that  all  male  inhabitants  of  the  tents  come  out  there- 
from, so  that  the  men  for  whom  we  have  warrants  may  submit  to  the  service 
thereof. 

We  admonish  you  to  submit  to  this  request  without  resistance,  because  we 
are  prepared  to  serve  these  warrants  over  any  resistance  that  may  be  offered, 
regardless  of  consequences. 

You  are  further  admonished  to  come  iwthout  weapons  of  any  character,  as 
the  exhibition  of  such  weapons  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility.  Imme- 
diate compliance  with  this  order  is  demanded. 

J.   8.   Gbeshah, 
Sheriff  of  Las  Animas  County, 

By  Zeke  Mabtin, 

Undersheriff, 

OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  No.    100.— O.  W.  H. 

Uevisi<3)  Constitution  Adopted  by  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention,  District 
No.  14,  U.  M.  W.  A.,  Held  at  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  March,  1912.  Approved 
April,  1912. 

preamble. 

It  must  be  conceded  by  all  that  coal  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  other  industries  and  has  played  an  important  part  in  spreading 
civilization. 

Therefore,  believing  that  those  whose  lot  is  to  daily  toil  in  the  recesses  of 
the  earth  producing  this  most  valuable  commodity  are  entitled  to  the  full  social 
product  of  their  labor,  we  declare  the  following  to  be  the  object  our  organiza- 
tion: 

1.  To  secure  compensation  fully  compatible  with  the  dangers  of  our  occupa- 
tion. 

2.  To  establish  our  right  to  receive  our  pay  in  lawful  money ;  to  abolish  the 
truck-store  system. 

Article  I. — Same  and  jurisdiction. 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  District  14  of  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  composed  of  all  members  of  the  union  within  the  State 
of  Kansas,  except  Leavenworth  County,  and  such  other  territory  as  has  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  added  to  said  district  by  the  national  executive  board. 

Sec.  2.  This  union  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  local  unions  In  district 
14,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
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Article  II. — Objects, 

Section  1.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  union  to  improve  the  material,  intellectmiL 
jind  moral  conditions  of  the  toilers  In  and  arouad  the  mines.  We  hold  that 
these  ends  may  be  attained  by  securing  better  conditions  In  the  mines,  better 
compensation  for  the  miners*  labor,  and  by  interesting  them  in  the  study  of 
industrial  and  economic  questions.  We  extend  to  all  miners  and  mine  laborers, 
without  regard  to  race  or  color,  an  invitation  to  unite  with  us  tliat  these  eodi 
may  be  attained. 

Sec  2.  To  secure  all  necessary  appliances  for  the  preservation  of  the  hetlth 
and  lives  of  mine  workers. 

Sec.  3.  To  enforce  existing  laws,  and,  when  needed,  to  secure  the  enactmeot 
of  new  laws  in  the  interest  of  mine  laborers. 

Sec  4.  To  demand  that  not  more  than  8  hours  from  bank  to  bank  in  eacb  24 
hours  shall  be  worked  by  members  of  our  organization. 

Sec  5.  To  use  every  honorable  means  of  maintaining  peace  between  oursQlre 
and  our  employers,  resorting  to  a  strike  only  when  all  peaceful  means  of  ad- 
justing difficulties  have  failed.  And  at  no  time  shall  any  member  of  the  U.  3t 
W.  A.  intimidate  or  stop  any  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  who  may  be 
employed  as  pumpmen,  firemen,  engineers,  or  others  who  may  be  empl(^ed 
for  the  protection  of  property  in  or  around  the  mines  during  the  negotiatiooi 
of  a  contract  or  at  any  time  until  they  are  legally  called  upon  to  cease  wort 
by  the  district  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  A. 

Article  III. — Ditttrict  officers. 

Section  1.  Officers  of  this  district  to  consist  of  president,  vice  president,  se^ 
retary-trea surer,  and  four  board  members,  all  of  whom  shall  constitute  the 
executive  board;  also  there  shall  be  three  auditors.  The  term  of  all  otBcfn 
shall  t>e  for  two  years,  unless  otherwise  provided. 

Sec  2.  The  term  of  office  of  all  district  officers  shall  begin  April  1,  and  ahill 
terminate  on  the  31st  day  of  March  every  two  years. 

Sec  3.  That  the  president  be  a  permanent  member  of  all  conference  com- 
mittees. 

Article  IV. — Duties  of  district  president. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all  meetinii 
of  the  executive  board,  to  sign  all  official  documents  when  satisfied  of  tbdr 
correctness.  He  shall,  by  consent  of  the  executive  board,  fill  by  appointmeDt 
all  vacancies  occurring  in  district  executive  board.  He  shall  also  send  oat  in 
circular  form  to  all  local  unions,  six  weeks  prior  to  holding  of  district  conren- 
tlon,  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  wise  or  necessary,  such  recoiD- 
mendations  to  be  voted  on  at  the  district  convention.  It  shall  be  his  fartber 
duty  to  supervise  the  general  affairs  of  the  district,  settle  any  dilutes  that  mi/ 
arise,  and  he  may  call  u[X)n  any  member  of  the  executive  board  to  assist  bim 
should  he  deem  it  necessary,  during  intervals  between  board  meetings. 
Sec  2.  He  shall  also  be  a  delegate  at  large  to  all  international  conventloos- 
Sec  3.  That  the  president  be  empowered  to  appoint  the  various  committtts 
except  the  scale,  conference,  and  credential  committees,  from  the  names  on  tbe 
credentials  sent  in,  previous  to  the  time  set  for  the  convention ;  said  committees 
to  meet  three  days  before  the  time  set  for  the  convention. 

Article  V. — Duties  of  district  vice  president. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  vice  president  to  assist  the  president  In 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  president  In  hli 
absence. 

Article  VI. — Duties  of  the  district  secretary-treasurer. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary -treasurer  to  keep  accurate 
minutes  of  the  meetings  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  he  shall  have 
charge  of  all  books  and  documents  belonging  to  the  district.  The  secret«i7* 
treasurer  shall  furnish  each  local  union  with  a  mailing  list,  with  the  name  of 
recording  secretary  and  number  of  each  local.  He  shall  receive  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  district  and  pay  all  bills  ordered  by  the  president,  when  mtis- 
fled  of  their  correctness.  He  shall  be  ready  at  all  times  to  render  an  accoont 
of  the  financial  standing  of  the  district  at  any  and  all  times  when  called  op^ 
by  the  executive  board  for  such  statement. 
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Sec.  2.  He  shall  give  bond  In  the  sum  of  $2,000  secured  by  a  reliable  surety 
c»ompauy,  the  same  to  be  approved  by  the  executive  board  and  deposited  with 
the  district  president.  When  the  sum  In  his  hands  is  in  excess  of  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  of  his  bond  he  shall  deiwslt  all  above  said  two-thirds  as  the 
executive  board  may  designate,  and  same  to  be  drawn  on  order  of  president, 
vice  president,  and  secretary-treasurer. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretary-treasurer's  books  shall  be  closed  on  the  last  day  of 
February  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  his  annual  report. 

Sec.  4.  All  credentials  shall  be  sent  to  the  district  secretary  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  biennial  convention,  and  he  shall  file  the  same  for  examina- 
tion by  the  credential  committee. 

Sec  5.  He  shall  be  a  delegate  at  large  to  all  international  conventions. 

Abticle  VII. — Duties  of  the  district  executive  board. 

Section  1.  The  meeting  of  the  executive  board  shall  be  once  each  three 
months,  unless  called  together  in  special  session  by  the  president^  at  which 
meeting  the  president  and  all  other  officers  shall  make  a  full  and  complete 
report  of  all  work  done  for  previous  three  months  and  submit  the  same  for 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  said  board.  But  it  is  herewith  understood  that 
all  questions  pertaining  to  a  change  of  price  or  conditions  In  any  part  of  this 
district  shall  not  be  made  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  said  executive 
board.  It  is  also  understood  that  no  part  or  parts  of  this  or  any  other  section 
shall  In  any  way  Interfere  with  any  contract  or  contracts  made  and  entered 
Into  with  any  conference  committee  who  may  have  been  elected  or  selected  by 
thlETor  any  future  convention  of  this  district 

Sec  2.  The  official  conduct  of  each  officer  of  this  district  shall  be  a  matter  of 
consideration  of  the  executive  board  during  the  interim  of  conventions,  and 
should  any  officer  give  cause  that  would  reflect  on  the  dignity  and  best  interests 
of  our  organization  it  will  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  the  susi)ension  of  such 
officer,  and  said  board  is  hereby  endowed  with  the  authority  to  make  Fuch 
suspension  pending  the  action  of  the  district  convention,  but  when  such  sus- 
pension or  suspensions  are  made,  ench  local  union  in  the  district  shall  be 
notified  of  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  The  executive  board  shall  have  i)ower  to  call  si)ecial  conventions  of 
the  district,  when  in  their  Judgment  they  deem  it  necessary,  but.  when  called 
upon  by  seven  local  unions  which  shall  state  reasons  for  call  of  si)ecliil  con- 
ventions, the  executive  board  shall  send  the  reasons  on  printed  ballots  to  all 
local  unions  for  their  consideration,  and  should  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast 
be  In  favor  of  a  special  convention,  the  executive  board  Is  herewith  compelled 
to  call  and  convene  such  convention. 

And  It  shall  also  have  the  power  to  levy  and  collect  assessments  when  neces- 
sary, but  at  no  time  shall  said  assessments  amount  to  more  than  50  cents  per 
member  each  month. 

Sec.  4.  When  the  executive  board  has  good  reasons  to  believe  that  any  local 
union  Is  retaining  any  part  of  their  per  capita  tax  or  assessment  due  the 
district,  It  Is  hereby  empowered  to  investigate  the  matter  and  shall  have  free 
access  to  the  books  of  said  local  union  or  unions  In  question,  and  If  said  reasons 
are  well  founded,  said  local  union  or  unions  shall  be  dealt  with  as  provided  for 
in  section  1  of  article  13. 

Sec  5.  No  strike  shall  be  ordered  In  any  case  without  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  executive  board. 

Abticle  VIII. — Duties  of  district  auditors. 

Section  1.  The  duties  of  auditors  shall  be  to  examine  district  officers'  books 
quarterly,  but  In  time  of  trouble  when  relief  funds  are  donated,  the  auditors 
may  call  upon  the  district  officers  for  a  monthly  statement  on  financial  matters 
on  strike  situation,  and  further,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  this  auditing  committee 
to  see  that  district  officers  keep  all  accounts  of  strike  funds  and  per  capita  tax 
separate.     Said  auditors  shall  constitute  the  official  canvassing  board. 

Sec  2.  The  auditors  shall  also  act  as  the  credential  committee. 

Abticle  IX. — Officers*  salaries. 

Section  1.  The  salary  of  the  president  shall  be  $110  per  month. 

Sec  2.  The  salary  of  the  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  $110  per  month. 

Sec.  8.  The  salary  of  the  vice  president  shall  be  $90  per  month. 
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Sbc.  4.  The  salary  of  all  other  executive  officers  shall  be  $3.50  per  day. 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  salary  stated,  all  district  officers  shall  be  paid  transpor 
tation,  livery,  and  hotel  bills  when  in  the  service  of  the  district  away  from 
home,  but  in  no  case  will  hotel  or  board  bills  be  allowed  when  they  are  at 
home,  and  an  itemized  account  of  transportation,  hotel  or  board  bills  must  be 
submitted  to  the  auditing  committee.  But  no  district  ofllcer  shall  receive  any 
compensation  when  00  per  cent  of  the  membership  are  on  strike,  other  than 
their  actual  expenses  while  in  the  service  of  the  district,  but  the  same  proriskm 
shall  be  made  for  them  that  is  made  for  other  members  of  the  organization. 

Abticle  X. — Initiation  fees. 

Bkction  1.  The  members  of  this  district  shall  be  miners  and  mine  laboren 
and  other  workmen,  skilled  and  unskilled,  working  in  and  around  the  mines» 
except  mine  managers,  top  foremen,  company  weighmen,  and  driver  bosses 
with  power  to  hire  and  discharge.  Initiation  fee  to  be  as  follows:  Practical 
mine  worker,  $10 ;  nonpractical  mine  worker,  $2!b ;  topmen,  skilled  and  iinsklllefl 
$10.  Provided,  that  if  such  topmen  working  around  the  mines  shall  accept  a 
position  underground  within  two  years  from  the  date  upon  which  they  secured 
employment,  they  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  initiation  fee  of 
a  nonpractical  mine  worker.  The  local  president  shall  appoint  a  committee 
to  examine  all  candidates  for  initiation,  and  pass  upon  whether  they  are  prac- 
tical mine  workers  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  2.  Miners*  sons  under  17  years  of  age  shall  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  $Z9(k 
Provided,  that  all  boys  going  to  school  shall  be  exonerated  from  paying  all 
dues  and  assessments  while  at  school. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  accepting  a  position  other  than  a  mine  worker  shall 
be  required  to  pay  all  national  and  district  assessments  and  per  capita  tax, 
In  order  to  retain  bis  membership  in  the  organization. 

Sec.  4.  Any  member  who  allows  himself  to  get  in  arrears  over  three  months 
shall  make  application  as  a  new  member  and  shall  pay  full  initiation  f^e. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  member  who  has  been  suspended  by  a  local  union  for  any 
cause  whatever,  or  becomes  suspended  by  trying  to  evade  the  paymoit  of 
assessments,  etc.,  desires  reinstatement,  he  shall  make  application  to  the  local 
union  to  which  he  formerly  belonged,  provided  that  said  local  union  is  located 
in  this  district.  Any  local  which  shall  initiate  such  suspended  member  after 
beng  notified  of  such  suspension,  shall  be  fined  $26,  such  fine  to  be  collected 
by  the  district  executive  board  and  paid  to  the  local  making  complaint. 

Sec.  6.  Anyone  who  has  been  obligated  In  a  local  union  must  pay  his  initia- 
tion fee  to  such  local  union,  and  can  not  be  obligated  in  any  other  local  anion 
within  three  months. 

Sec.  7.  When  a  member  Is  fined  and  leaves  without  paying  his  fine  and  goes 
to  another  local,  such  local  shall  check  off  the  amount  when  so  notified  and 
remit  to  the  local  where  the  member  was  fined,  and  the  local  failing  to  remit 
such  fines  to  the  local  where  they  are  due  shall  be  fined  double  the  amount  of 
the  member*s  fine  by  the  district  board  when  notified  by  the  local  who  Imposed 
the  fine. 

Sec  8.  Any  member  or  members  found  guilty  of  giving  damaging  evidence, 
either  verbal  or  written,  to  the  company's  representatives  In  case  of  accldenti 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  mine  inspector  or  his  deputies  or  legally  consti- 
tuted authority  shall  be  expelled  from  the  union  and  shall  not  become  a  member 
acain  for  less  than  $100,  and  the  local  expelling  him  shall  notify  the  district 
secretary,  and  he  shall  notify  all  locals  in  the  district. 

Abticle  XI. — Nominations  and  electiona — District  officers. 

Section  1.  That  district  No.  14  shall  consist  of  four  board  member  districts, 
each  district  to  elect  one  board  member:  District  1  to  consist  of  Cherokee 
County;  district  2  to  consist  of  Crawford  County,  Kans.,  and  Barton  County, 
Mo. ;  district  3  to  consist  of  Bates  and  Vernon  Counties,  Mo.,  and  Linn  County. 
Kans. ;  district  4  to  consist  of  Osage  County,  Kan&  The  president  vice  presi- 
dent, and  secretary-treasurer,  national  board  member,  and  auditors  shall  be 
elected  from  the  district  at  large. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  local  union  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  nominatloii  for 
each  district  office,  all  nominations  to  be  made  by  informal  ballot 

Sec.  3.  Nominations  for  district  officers  and  naticmal  board  member  and  audi- 
tors shall  be  made  by  each  local  union,  and  the  district  secretary-treasurer  shall 
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seDd  blanks  to  local  secretaries  so  that  they  may  return  a  list  of  nomlness  to 
him  not  later  than  October  20. 

The  district  secretary-treasurer  shall  also  send  blanks  to  nomlness,  requesting 
an  answer  from  each  as  to  whether  or  not  he  Is  to  be  a  candidate  for  election. 
And  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  board  at  tiielr  session  In  November 
to  compile  a  list  of  the  nominees  and  have  them  on  official  ballot,  and  refer 
to  each  local  not  later  than  December  1,  the  election  to  be  governed  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  The  election  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  December,  commenc- 
ing at  1  p.  m.  and  closing  at  6  p.  m. 

And  the  local  election  board  shall  send  in  returns  to  the  district  secretary- 
treasurer  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  after  election. 

Sec.  5.  Each  local  union  shall  make  arrangements  for  an  election  board,  said 
board  to  be  composed  of  at  least  three  members  of  the  local  unions  who  are  in 
good  standing,  two  of  whom  shall  be  the  recording  and  financial  secretary  of 
the  local  union. 

Sec  6.  That  each  local  union  shall  designate  such  place  as  they  may  see  fit 
for  the  election  board  to  sit,  but  no  election  shall  be  conducted  in  a  place  where 
spirituous  liquors  are  sold. 

Sec.  7.  Ballots  must  be  given  only  to  members  who  are  in  good  standing  In 
the  local  union,  and  only  after  the  members  have  entered  the  election  room. 

'  Sec.  8.  After  a  member  has  received  his  ballot  and  his  name  has  been  given  to 
the  clerk  he  shall  then  retire  to  some  private  part  of  the  room  and  mark  his 
ballot,  after  which  he  will  return  same  to  the  election  board  and  retire  from  the 
room  Immediately.  Should  a  member  need  assistance  in  marking  his  ballot  he 
shall  apply  to  the  election  board  for  such  assistance. 

Sec  0.  After  the  polls  have  been  closed  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judges  and 
clerks  to  count  the  ballots  and  keep  a  correct  tally  of  the  same,  a  copy  of 
which  must  be  sent  to  the  district  secretary-trea surer.  Any  ballots  found  de- 
fective shall  count  as  follows:  Where  a  ballot  Is  made  defective  by  a  voter 
making  a  mistake  In  marking  his  ballot  for  any  officer,  then  only  that  part  of 
it  shall  not  be  counted  which  can  not  be  clearly  defined  by  the  election  board, 
but  the  rest  of  the  ballot  shall  be  counted  according  to  the  Intention  of  the 
voter.  All  local  unions  shall  preserve  their  original  ballots — used,  unused,  and 
defective — for  at  least  three  months  after  each  election,  to  be  presented  to  the 
district  official  canvassing  board  If  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Sec  10.  All  local  unions  shall  notify  their  members  of  an  election  one  week 
prior  to  holding  of  such  election  for  district  officers. 

Sec  11.  In  case  It  is  found  that  one  or  more  candidates  has  received  less  than 
a  majority  of  all  votes  cast,  then  shall  the  two  candidates  having  the  highest 
number  of  all  votes  cast  be  referred  back  to  the  local  unions  for  a  second  ballot, 
and  the  one  having  the  majority  in  that  case  shall  be  declared  elected.  The 
vote  shall  be  canvassed  dn  the  first  Monday  after  each  election  by  the  official 
canvassing  board ;  the  second  ballot  to  be.  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Jan- 
uary and  conducted  In  the  same  manner  as  the  first  one,  and  the  official  can- 
vass shall  be  compiled,  printed,  and  sent  to  each  local  uhlon. 

Sec  12.  Any  local  union  voting  "lump  sum"  or  allowing  voting  by  proxy, 
or  otherwise  violating  any  of  the  above  clauses,  shall  have  their  entire  vote 
thrown  out. 

Sec  13.  The  clerks  shall  have  the  authority  to  use  a  carbon  sheet  In  making 

out  their  tally  sheet. 

Article  XII. — Conventions. 

Section  1.  The  biennial  convention  shqll  be  held  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
executive  board  at  such  place  as  they  name. 

Sec  2.  Delegates  to  the  biennial  convention  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for 
every  50  members  or  major  fraction  thereof,  but  no  one  delegate  shall  have 
more  than  five  votes.  The  basis  of  representation  shall  be  upon  the  average 
paid-up  membership  for  the  three  months  previous  to  biannual  convention. 

Sec  3.  All  newly  organized  locals  must  be  organized  at  least  three  months 
prior  to  the  biannual  convention  and  have  two  months*  dues  paid  prior  to  same 
before  they  will  be  entitled  to  representation,  unless  said  new  locals  are  com- 
posed of  members  from  old  locals  In  good  standing  at  time  of  orpinlzatlon. 
The  fact  that  a  new  local  Is  comprised  of  members  of  an  old  locnl  must  be 
attested  by  the  district  secretary.  .,  .  .  .  ,^    . 

Sec  4.  All  local  unions  in  arrears  for  national  or  district  per  capita  tax  or 
assessments  for  a  period  of  three  month's  shall  not  be  entitled  to  representation 
In  conventions. 
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Sec.  5.  All  matters  to  come  before  the  convention  shall  be  sent  in  to  diff«-ent 
committees  In  care  of  the  district  office  five  days  prior  to  the  convention :  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  above  specified  time  shall  be  at  the  exiiense  of  the  district 

Sec.  6.  The  district  secretary-treasurer  shall  issue  a  call  for  all  district  con- 
ventions six  weeks  prior  to  such  convention  and  send  out  blank  credentials  to  all 
local  unions,  together  with  instructions  to  same  to  send  In  all  resolutions, 
grievances,  and  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  to  the  district  office^ 

Abticle  XIII. — Per  capita  tax  and  as«eff9ments. 

Section  1.  That  25  cents  per  member  per  month  be  paid  to  the  International 
organization  and  10  cents  per  month  be  paid  to  the  district,  and  the  district  per 
capita  tax  or  assessments  shall  be  subjected  to  the  call  of  the  secretary-treas- 
urer, and  all  of  said  per  capita  tax  or  assessments  shall  be  due  not  later  than 
the  15th  day  of  each  month  for  the  previous  month.  Any  local  union  which  la 
in  arrears  for  three  months,  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  local  membership, 
shall  stand  suspended  until  such  arrearages  are  imid:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  local  union  may  be  excused  or  exonerated  from  such  arrearages  by  the 
executive  board. 

Article  XIV. — Cards. 

Section  1.  No  person,  a  member  of  the  organization,  who  holds  a  transfer 
card  showing  him  to  be  a  member  in  good  standing  shall  be  debarred  from  <^ 
taining  work  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  nationality. 

Sec.  2.  Any  member  desiring  to  leave  the  mine  where  his  local  unicm  is 
located  and  work  elsewhere  shall  immediately  after  he  has  secured  employment 
at  another  mine  deposit  his  card  in  the  local  governing  that  mine,  and  no 
local  union  shall  issue  a  transfer  card  paid  in  advance  further  than  the  last 
day  of  the  month  in  which  it  is  issued. 

Sec.  3.  Where  a  person  not  a  member  of  the  organization  secures  employ- 
ment in  or  around  the  mines,  he  shall  present  himself  for  initiation  at  the  fol- 
lowing regular  meeting  of  local  milon  having  Jurisdiction  over  mine  where  be 
is  employed.  In  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions,  he  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  pit  committee  to  cease  work  until  he  has  taken  the  obligation 
and  signed  the  check-off  blank. 

Sec.  4.  When  a  person  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  organization  three 
months  or  more  secures  a  transfer  card  from  a  local  union  in  a  district  where 
a  disi>ensation  has  been  granted,  said  transfer  card  shall  not  be  accepted  by 
any  local  in  a  different  district  from  the  one  in  which  the  local  issuing  the  same 
is  located,  unless  said  transfer  card  is  accompanied  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  initiation  fee  paid  by  said  member  and  the  initiatioii 
fee  provided  for  in  the  district  where  the  card  is  deposited. 

Sec.  5.  No  transfer  card  shall  be  issued  to  any  member  when  the  local  is 
three  or  more  months  In  arrears  to  the  national  district  or  subdlstrict  for  dues 
or  assessments. 

Sec.  6.  The  transfer  card  must  show  that  the  member  receiving  it  has  paid 
all  dues  and  assessments  to  date  of  issuing  same;  and  also  show  at  what  lalK>r 
he  was  employed. 

Sec.  7.  When  a  transfer  card  is  issued  to  any  member  it  must  be  deposited  by 
him  with  some  local  union  or  with  the  national  secretary-treasurer  within  three 
months  after  the  last  day  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  card  was  Issued  to  him, 
else  the  card  will  become  void,  and  he  can  only  become  a  member  again  by 
initiation   as  a    new   member. 

Sec.  8.  When  a  member  presents  a  transfer  card  to  a  local  union  at  any 
time  the  local  union  must  accept  the  same  and  admit  him  to  membership  in 
that  local  unless  the  local  issuing  the  same  Is  not  in  good  standing,  as  shown 
by  the  monthly  rei)ort  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  or  the  person  to  whom  the 
card  is  issued  has  not  been  three  months  a  member  of  the  organization  and 
desires  to  leave  the  district,  and  shall  collect  from  him  all  dues  and  assessments 
from  the  time  between  date  of  issuing  and  date  of  de])ositing  the  same. 

Sec.  9.  Any  recording  secretary  failing  to  return  any  stub  within  five  days 
after  the  acceptance  of  the  card  shall  be  fined  $1  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  10.  That  during  a  suspension  or  strike  the  naoie  or  names  of  members 
depositing  a  transfer  card  issued  by  any  local  in  the  district  shall  be  sent  to 
the  district  secretary-treasurer  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  receiving  them  and 
the  pro  rata  share  of  aid  to  them  be  sent  to  the  local  that  received  the  transfer 
cards,  and  deduct  the  amount  from  the  local  that  issued  the  transfer  cards. 
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Abticle  XV. — Miscellaneous, 

Section  1.  Any  member  guilty  of  accepting  or  contracting  for  less  compensa- 
tion for  bis  \abor  tban  the  prices  agreed  to  in  our  contract  with  the  opera tord» 
or  violation  of  any  section  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an 
offense,  and  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  $25  for  same,  dnd  for  all  subsequent 
offenses  he  shall  be  fined  as  adjudged  by  his  local  union,  but  in  no  case  shall 
the  fine  imposed  be  less  than  $25. 

Sec.  2.  All  local  treasurers  and  such  secretaries  as  handle  the  finances  of 
the  organization  shall  furnish  suflicient  security  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties,  the  amount  of  said  security  to  be  determined  by  the  local 
unions. 

All  local  officers  intrusted  with  the  funds  of  local  unions  shall,  when  pos- 
sible, procure  a  bond  from  a  reputable  surety  company. 

Sec.  3.  All  local  oflicers  and  committees  shall  be  elected  the  last  meeting 
of  June  of  each  year  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  and  shall 
serve  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  And  that 
notices  shall  be  posted  at  all  mines  not  less  than  three  days  prior  to  said 
election. 

Sec.  4.  No  miner  shall  be  permitted  to  work  on  idle  days.  Day  hands  may 
do  work  on  idle  days,  but  all  daywork  shall  be  equally  divided  amon^  the  day 
hands. 

Sec.  5.  That  no  United  Mine  Worker  shall  hold  two  Jobs  in  or  arotmd  th^ 
mines.  This  rule  applies  to  mines  employing  40  men  or  more.  That  no  United 
Mine  Worker  shall  work  at  any  other  employment  other  than  his  Job  at  the 
mine  on  the  si\me  day.  for  either  a  salary  or  a  day- wage  scale,  unless  absolutely 
recognized  when  necessary  by  the  pit  committee.  Any  member  violating  the 
above  rules  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,  and  said  fine  to  be  doubled  on 
second  and  third  offense. 

Sec.  0.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pit  committee  to  accompany  the  mine  in- 
spector in  the  investigation  of  all  accidents  in  and  about  the  mine,  and  also  to 
take  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  parties  that  are  in  possession  of  any  in- 
formation pertaining  to  the  case  and  place  them  on  file  in  the  local  union  in 
a  book  to  be  kept  for  said  purpose  by  each  local  union. 

Sec.  7.  Any  member  In  good  standing  in  his  local  union  shall  be  eligible  to 
hold  a  district  office,  provided  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  organization  con- 
tinually for  at  least  one  year. 

Sec.  8.  All  matters  of  important  business  pertaining  to  district  14  shall  be 
referred  on  printed  ballots  to  each  local  union,  and  a  majority  vote  of  member- 
ship shall  be  finaL 

Sec.  9.  This  constitution  may  be  changed,  amended,  or  abrogated  at  any 
time  by  a  majority  of  all  votes,  by  printed  ballot,  cast  by  the  local  unions. 

Sec.  10.  Any  member  going  to  work  in  nonunion  or  unfair  mines  shall  forfeit 
his  membership  and  all  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  by  such  membership, 
unless  such  work  was  done  imder  a  dispensation  granted  by  the  president  of 
the  district  where  he  has  secured  employment. 

Sec.  11.  Any  member  accepting  a  position  other  than  a  mine  worker,  or  re- 
tiring from  the  mine-workers'  occupation  for  a  time,  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  all 
dues  and  assessments  due  the  district  and  national  organizations. 

Sec.  12.  The  officers  of  this  district  shall  be  elected  every  two  years. 

Sec.  13.  Any  member  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  found  guilty  of  giving  evidence 
against  members  of  our  organization  without  being  called  upon  by  the  pit  com- 
mittee or  district  board  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  fined  $10;  and  for  the 
second  offense  shall  be  expelled  from  the  organization. 

Sec.  14.  The  district  board  is  emi)owered  to  organize  all  men  working  In  and 
around  the  strip  pits. 

Sec.  15.  When  any  of  our  members  knowingly  start  to  work  ahead  of  his 
turn,  where  a  list  is  kept  by  the  local  to  see  there  Is  no  discrimination,  that 
such  member  be  exi)elled  from  the  organization  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
become  a  member  again  for  less  than  $50  in  this  district.  The  local  expelling 
him  shall  notify  the  district  secretary,  and  he  to  notify  all  locals  In  the  district. 

Sec.  16.  Any  member  guilty  of  slandering  or  circulating  or  causing  to  be 
circulated  false  statements  about  any  member,  or  any  member  circulating  or 
causing  to  be  circulated  any  statement  wrongfully  condemning  any  decision 
rendered  by  any  officer  of  the  organization  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  suspended 
from  membership  for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  to  hold 
office  In  any  branch  of  the  organization  for  two  years  thereafter. 
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8e&  17.  No  candidate  f6r  any  ofllce  within  the  power  of  the  miners  of  dis- 
trict No.  14,  shall  be  allowed  to  make  any  personal  campaign  for  himself  or 
other  persons  for  any  office  within  the  power  of  the  ndners  of  district  Na  14 
under  penalty  of  being  suspended  from  the  organisation  for  six  months,  and 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  hold  office  In  the  organisation  for  a  period  ci  two  years. 

AsTiCLc  XVI.— De/efMe  fund. 

Section  1.  Each  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  district 
14,  shall  be  assessed  1  per  cent  on  all  their  gross  earnings,  and  half  members 
be  assessed  one-half  per  cent  cm  their  gross  earnings,  for  tlie  purpose  of  creating 
a  defense  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  In 
district  Na  14. 

Sec.  2.  All  of  the  defense  fund  to  be  collected  In  tlie  same  manner  as  all 
dues  and  assessments  are  collected  and  forwarded  to  the  district  secretary- 
treasurer  as  all  other  dues  and  assessments  are  forwarded,  and  all  money  col- 
lected for  this  fund  shall  be  kept  separate  from  all  other  moneys  belonging  to 
the  district,  and  shall  only  be  used  In  the  event  of  strikes,  lockouts,  and  sus- 
pensions, ^nd  shall  be  drawn  only  by  the  order  of  the  majority  of  the  district 
executive  board. 

Sec.  3.  The  term  "  strike,"  **  lockout,"  or  "  suspension "  shall  be  applied  to 
members  ordered  to  suspend  work  by  the  district  or  international  executife 
board,  and  members  shall  only  be  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  said  fund  after 
being  on  strike  or  lockout  or  suspension  for  a  period  of  90  consecutive  days. 

Sec.  4.  The  word  *Mockout"  shall  not  apply  to  members  thrown  idle  on  ac- 
count of  a  mine  or  mines  t>elng  shut  down  for  repairs  or  abandoned. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  district  board,  after  application  from  the  local  officers,  after 
the  seal  of  the  local  has  been  placed  upon  the  communication,  be  empowered  to 
render  financial  aid  from  such  fund  to  the  amount  of  $8  per  week  per  foil 
member  and  $1JK)  per  week  per  half  member,  based  upon  all  members  in  good 
standing  the  last  three  months  previous  to  said  strike,  lockout,  or  suspension. 

Rules  and  Oroee  of  Business. 

1.  The  hour  for  opening  the  convention  shall  be  9  a.  m.  and  1.90  p.  m. 
The  hour  for  closing  shall  be  12  m.  and  5  p.  m. 

2.  No  discussion  to  be  allowed  without  a  motion  duly  seconded  before  con- 
vention. 

3.  No  delegates  to  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  once  until  all  have  spoken 
who  desire  to  speak,  and  then  only  by  consent  of  the  Chair. 

4.  The  asking  and  answering  of  questions  are  permissible  at  any  time  at  the 
discretion  and  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

5.  That  any  delegate  usiug  profane  language  on  the  floor  shall  be  required  to 
apologize  to  the  convention  for  the  same. 

6.  That  any  delegate  coming  to  the  convention  under  the  Influence  of  liquor, 
shall  be  reprimanded  by  the  chairman  of  the  convention  and  shall  be  reported 
by  district  secretary-treasurer  to  his  local  union. 

7.  This  convention  shall  be  governed  by  Cnshlng's  Manual  unless  otherwise 
provided  for. 

8.  Upon  demand  of  1^  delegates  a  roll  call  shall  be  ordered  by  the  Chair. 

OBOER    OF    business. 

1.  Report  of  credentials  committee. 

2.  Selection  of  following  committees:  On  resolution,  scale,  grievances,  con- 
stitution, press,  and  officers'  report. 

3.  Report  of  officers. 

4.  Good  of  order  and  discussion  of  same. 
6.  Report  of  resolution  committee. 

6.  Report  of  grievance  committee. 

7.  Report  of  committee  on  officers*  r^wrt 

8.  Report  of  constitution  committee. 

9.  Report  of  scale  committee. 

10.  The  election  of  a  conference  committee. 

11.  The  press  committee  to  perform  their  duties  at  suitable  intervala 
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BUBIAL  BKBVICB. 

The  following  burial  service  was  adopted  to  be  used  at  funerals  of  deceased 
brothers  of  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 

We  are  assembled  here  to^lay  to  pass  a  last  sad  tribute  of  love  to  our  departed 

friend  and  brother  .    He  was  bom  on  the day  of .    He 

leaves his  wife, his  sons, his  daughters.    He  was  horn  in 

,    He  came  to  this  country  in  the  year and  took  up  his  abode  with 

his  family  in  the  city  of .    He  was  a  miner  by  occupation,  and  he  was 

in  the  employ  of  the company  up  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  he  was 

also  a  member  of  Local  Union  No. ,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Brother  workingmai!  This  solemn  occasion  brings  us  here  to-day.  The 
cradle,  the  grave,  speak  forcibly  to  us  of  our  mortality.  We  can  say  with  the 
Psalmist,  *'  What  is  man  that  thou  are  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that 
thou  visited  him,  for  man  that  is  bom  of  woman  is  full  of  trouble  and  sorrows. 
He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower  and  is  cut  down.  Our  years  of  labor  are  brought 
to  an  end.  Our  dust  shall  return  to  the  dust  as  it  was,  and  our  spirit  to  the  God 
who  gave  it." 

Again,  brother  workmen,  we  are  reminded  that  we,  too,  are  but  mortal  and 
will  soon  break  the  tenement  of  clay  and  soar  to  the  flowery  fields  of  the 
sweet  hereafter ;  and  It  behooves  each  one  of  us  here  to-day  to  follow  a  line  of 
conduct  that  will  bring  about  a  closer  friendship,  one  that  is  true  to  God  and  man. 

All  our  beautiful  surroundings  tell  us  of  God's  greatness  and  goodness,  of 
the  universe  of  which  we  are  children  of  His  creation. 

But  why  should  we  be  sad  and  mournful,  when  God  can  give  us  consolation 
while  living  here  on  earth,  for  His  promise  is  that  we  shall  meet  again  in  the 
realms  above,  for  the  Word  of  God  teaches  us  that  we  shall  live  again  after 
death. 

Yet,  again,  we  are  sad  and  mournful,  for  those  lips  which  once  gave  utter- 
ance to  words  of  love  and  fraternal  kindness  are  forever  closed,  never  again 
to  be  opened  to  this  world. 

And  now,  our  dear  brother  workmen,  we  pay  the  last  sad  rite  and  tribute  of 
respect,  the  last  one  we  can  pay  you  in  this  world,  by  placing  these  evergreens 
as  a  token  of  respect  that  thy  memory  shall  be  with  us  always,  though  thou 
hast  paid  the  debt  and  hast  gone  to  the  realms  al>ove. 

And  now  to  the  family  and  friends  of  this,  our  deceased  brother,  we  tender 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this,  their  sad  hour  of  affliction  and  breavement,  and 
bid  them  look  to  God  and  His  tender  mercies,  for  He  alone  can  give  them 
consolation. 

And  now,  fellow  workmen,  we  bid  thee  a  tender  and  loving  farewell. 

Let  us  pray:  And  now  may  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from  God  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  rest  and  abide  with  you,  now  and  forevermore. 

Amen. 

OPEBATOB'S  EXHIBIT  NO.   101.— H.  B.  O. 

[B.  H.  Weitsel,  manager.] 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 

Fuel  Depabtment, 
File  251.  Puehlo,  Colo,,  April  P,  191S. 

Mr.  Jas.  Dalbymple, 

State  Coal  Mine  Inspector,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  CJomplying  with  verbal  arrangement  made  with  you  a  short  time 
ago,  the  following  is  list  of  languages  spoken  by  underground  employees  at  our 
coal  mines,  showing  the  number  speaking  each  language : 

Japanese 9 

Mexican 8d8 

Montenegrin 6 

Polish 102 

Roumanian 4 

Russian 13 

Servian 16 

Slavish 283 

Swedish 7 

Tyrollan 10 

Welsh 8 


Assyrian 1 

Austrian 696 

Belgian 1 

Bermudan 1 

Bohemian 10 

Bulgarian 4 

Croatian 1 

English *895 

Flnlander 1 

French 8 

German 86 

Greek 176 

Hungarian 43 

Italian 1, 890 


Total 4.188 


MPencU  mark:)   21.62  %. 
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Will  advise  you  relative  to  number  of  assistant  mine  foremen  we  will  have 
employed  within  the  next  three  or  four  days. 
Yours,  truly, 

JOl— B. 


OPE&ATOBS*  EXHIBIT  NO.    106— H.  B.  O. 

[Translation.] 
[No.  I.     Addrewied  to  Davlde  Wegher,  Tabasco,  Colo.] 

Scab  1  if  penitent, 

Ludlow.  Colo. : 

Another  traitor  that  works  as  a  scab  is  Davide  Veghel,  from  Tuenno,  Val-df 
Non  Frentino.  His  descriptions  are:  44  years  of  age;  monster  face;  has  a 
wife  and  three  sous;  worlds  in  the  mine  of  Tabasco,  and  not  satisfied  to  go  by 
himself  tried  all  means  to  induce  others  to  follow  his  example  Aft^-wards  be 
challenges  us  union  men,  saying  that  he  would  bet  $5  that  we  were  not  capable 
to  put  it  in  the  new8pai)er,  mentioning  three  times  his  nickname  as  **  Bosnia 
Erzegovina.**  To  show  that  we  are  not  afraid  of  him  we  are  going  to  repeat 
it  4  times  instead  of  3 :  Big  scab,  Bosnia  Erzegovina,  Bosnia  Erzegovina,  Bos- 
nia Erzegoviua,  Bosnia  Erzegovina,  that  you  are  in  America  for  over  twaity 
years  you  find  yourself  at  this  time  to  be  a  scab  after  having  left  the  farmer, 
who  gave  you  hospitality,  without  even  saying  thanka  Go  ahead,  you  are  good 
for  nothing,  and  a  big  scab  of  the  worse  class. 

Wm.  ESccheb  and  Companv 

[No.  2.     Addressed  to  Dan  Vllottl,  Tabasco,  Colo.] 

Independent  Man  :  After  so  much  time  that  we  have  been  trying  to  help  yoa 
in  all  the  business  which  you  have  been  working,  you  now  would  try  to  go 
back  on  all  of  us  |K>or  workingmen.  IxK>k  for  men  to  go  to  work,  which  means 
scab,  like  you  are — tliat  you  have  done  it.  We,  with  this  letter,  are  telling 
you  all  that  you  have  done  and  doing  at  present.  You  are  doing  everything 
against  us  ix>or  workingmen,  but  look  well  from  here  on  what  you  are  doing 
against  us  poor  workingmen,  after  we  have  been'  those  who  put  yon  hisber 
up,  and  now  you  are  paying  us  like  this. 

Black  sacks  that  you  are. 

Now  is  the  time  to  finish  these  things.  Now  it  is  better  that  you  tend  to  yoar 
business.  Let  everybody  do  as  they  please  if  you  care  to  live  more;  otherwise 
your  life  is  very  short — less  than  what  you  think.  You  liave  received  many 
letters  of  this  kind,  but  it  did  you  no  good.  Will  see  this  time  if  this  one  does 
you  some  good  if  you  are  able  to  understand  the  meaning,  if  you  do,  you  win 
change  your  life.    And  this — let  it  be  enough. 

I  sign  that  you  are  false,  an  evildoer,  and  Just  as  much  a  traitor.  This  is  the 
last  one  that  we  are  sending  you.  Read  it  and  study  it  weJ) — that  your  time 
is  finished  to  get  along  well  in  this  movement. 

[No.  3.  Addressed  to  Jon  Lanner,  Tollerburg,  Colo.] 

Trenton,  6/10,  1913. 
Dearest  traitors: 

(Union  song  follows).  Study  those  words  well  you  traitors  and  quit  work  in 
the  meantime  If  you  don't  want  those  words  to  become  gospel  or  that  we  liave 
to  come  and  get  you  by  force,  hoping  that  we  would  be  understood  if  you  do  not 
want  in  the  day  of  the  battle  meet  us  in  the  camp  because  it  would  then  be 
worse. 

(Some  more  union  verses.)  Hoping  that  in  a  short  time  you  will  be  here 
with  the  rest  of  us ;  if  you  do  not  want  the  sentence  of  death  to  become  just 
Think  it  over  well. 

We  salute  you  and  we  sign  N.  N. 
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[No.  4.  To  Frank  Amos  Junl.] 

Dear  friends,  or  hoping  you  are.  I  beg  you  to  take  personally  with  your 
dear  friends  Ignocia  Greco  and  6io  Amato,  $1,000,  this  money  you  got  to  talce  to 
pass  Remeni  on  in  the  briclt  house,  the  one  empty,  inside  of  a  red  handkerchief. 
Look  that  you  have  five  days  time,  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  place  at  2  o'clock 
after  midnight.  If  you  don't  come,  a  few  days  of  life. 

[No.  5.  Addressed  In  care  of  Franck  Molone,  6  Tamporells,  Fallar  Burgo.] 

Respectful  Honest  Man  :  Let  us  understand  that  your  actions  have  been 
of  a  spy  and  a  traitor  has  been  known  and  proved  by  all  that  your  honesty 
all  your  life  for  a  glass  of  wine  like  I  have  told  you.  You  are  a  traitor  you 
that  you  owe  everybody,  until  to-day  you  have  found  some  friend  that  help 
you  to  live  until  to-day.  I  may  loose  my  life  to  protect  me  from  the  spy,  if  I 
do,  it  will  be  on  your  account  and  some  friends,  who  are  in  my  home,  the  sur- 
prise of  all  the  scabs  that  are  In  that  camp. 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  95. 

[Pay   roll  statements.] 

Tabasco  Mine,  Map  SL  19tS, 
Pay  roll,  No.  50. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co,  iti  account  with  James  Fyler,  sr. 

Earnings : 

2,886  hundredweight,  at per  ton $79.36 

Total  credit 79.36 

Deductions  : 

Drafts : $40. 00 

Powder 6. 00 

Hospital  fund 1. 00 

Rent 10. 00 

Smithing .  50 

Store  collections 7.00 

First  half  month  paid 7.00 

71.50 

Balance  due 7. 86 

Worked  26  days ;  lost  1. 


Tabasco  Mine,  June  30,  19IS. 
Pay  roll.  No.  50. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co.  in  account  with  James  Fpler,  sr, 

Coamings: 

3,176  hundredweight,  at per  ton $87.34 

Total  credit 87. 34 

Deductions : 

Drafts $33. 00 

Powder 6. 00 

Hospital  fund 1. 00 

Rent 10. 00 

Smithing .  50 

First  half  month  paid 21.00 

71.50 

Balance  due 15. 84 

Worked  23  days ;  lost  2. 
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Tabasco  Mine,  July  31,  191S. 
Pay  roll.  No.  50. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co,  in  account  with  James  Fyler,  sr, 

BamlngB: 

2.223  hundredweight,  at per  ton $61.13 

Total  credit 61. 13 

Deductions : 

Drafts $30.00 

Powder 3.00 

Hospital  fund ._      1.00 

Rent 10.00 

Smithing .  50 

First  half  month  paid 6.00 

50.50 

Balance  due 10. 63 

Worked  19  days;  lost  6. 


Tabasco  Mine,  AuqusI  31,  1913, 
Pay  roll.  No.  50. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co.  in  account  uHth  James  Fyler,  «r. 

Earnings: 

3.237  hundredweight,  at per  ton ^—  $89.02 

Total  credit 89.02 

Deductions : 

Drafts $50.00 

Powder 3.00 

Hospital  fund 1. 00 

Rent •- 10. 00 

Smithing .  50 

First  half  month  paid 14.00 

7a  50 

Balance  due 7. 52 

Worked  25  days;  lost  1. 


Tabasco  Mine.  Beptemher,  1913. 
Pay  roll,  No.  50. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co.  in  account  with  James  Fyler,  «r. 

Earnings : 

1.166  hundredweight,  at per  ton $32.06 

Total  credit 82.06 

Deductions  : 

Drafts $16. 00 

Hospital  fund 1.00 

Rent 8.3P 

Smithing .  50 

Mining-law  book .10 

Store   collections 6. 16 

32.06 

Balance  due 0. 00 

Worked  11  days ;  lost  4 ;  quit  17th. 
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Tabasco  Mine,  May  31,  191S. 
Pay  roll  No.  32. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co,  in  account  with  James  Fyler,  jr, 

Earnings  : 

2,734  hundredweight,  at per  ton $75. 18 

Total  credit 75.  X8 

Deductions : 

Drafts $45. 00 

Powder 6.00 

Hospital  fund 1.00 

Smithing .50 

Store  collections 10.00 

First  half  month  paid 5.00 

67.50 

Balance  due 7. 68 

Worked  27  days;  none  lost. 

Tabasco  Mine,  June  SO,  1913. 
Pay  roll  No.  32. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co,  in  account  with  James  Fyler,  jr. 

Earnings : 

971  hundredweight,  at per  ton $26.70 

Total  credit 26. 70 

Deductions : 

Drafts $23. 00 

Hospital  fund 1.00 

Smithing .50 

24.50 

Balance  due 2. 20 

7  to  17 — 10  days  worit;  left. 

Tabasco  Mine,  July  3U  1913, 
Pay  roll  No.  92. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co.  in  account  with  James  Fyler,  jr. 

Earnings : 

1,507  hundredweight,  at per  ton $41.44 

Total  credit 41. 44 

Deductions : 

Drafts $29.  00 

Powder 3.  00 

Hospital  fund 1. 00 

Smithing .50 

33.50 

Balance  due __      7. 94 

Started  17th;  worked  13  days;  none  lost. 


Tabasco  Mine,  August  31,  1913, 
Pay  roll  No.  92. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co.  in  account  with  James  Fyler,  jr. 

Earnings : 

3,278  hundredweight,  at per  ton $90.14 

Total  credit 90. 14 
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DeductionH : 

Drafts $50.00 

Powder 3.00 

Hospital  fund LOO 

Sniltbinic .  50 

First  half  month  paid 29.00 

8a.50 

Balance  due 6.64 

Worked  26  days;  none  lost. 

Tabasco  Mine,  September,  J 9 13. 
Pay  roll  No.  92. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co,  in  aerount  with  James  Fyler,  jr. 

Earnings: 

1.347  hundred  weight,  at per  ton 137.04 

Total  credit 37.04 

Deductions : 

Drafts $27. 54 

Powder 3.00 

Hospital  fund LOO 

Smithing .50 

Store  collections 5.00 

37.04 

Balance  due 

Worked  14  days ;  lost  2  days ;  quit  on  18th. 


XINBBS'  EXHIBIT  ITO.  108.— H.  B.  O. 


BALDWIN    AND   FELTS   DETECTIVES. 


A.  W.  Brown. 
A.  C.  Felts. 
W.  A.  Porter. 
Walter  Belk. 


G.  W.  Belcher. 
O.  E.  Hunt. 
R.  L.  Bradley. 
W.  H.  Cunningham. 

MIKBB8'  EXHIBIT  NO.  108.— H.  B.  O. 

Deputy  iheriffa  commissioned. 


Apodaca,  Manuel . 
Aragaon.  EpiCanio. 
Ap(klaca,  Manuel . 

Allen,  Ed 

Apodaca.  J.  R 

Aguilar,  Jaoobo... 

Abeyta,E 

Aragon,  J.  B 

Ayus,  S.  J 

Austin,  Jesse 

Abemathy,  C.  K. . 

Allen,  L.Q 

Abbott,  John 

Annella,  Paul 

Allen,  I^wrence. . 
Anderson,  W.  D.. 

Antiota,  John 

Allissio,  Tony 


Name. 


Post  office. 


Qulnare 

Torris , 

Oulnare 

Weston 

Aguilar 

Trlnchera.. 
Rameyville, 

Tercio , 

Wootton . . . . 

Sopris , 

Se^ndo... 
Frederick . . 

City 

Hastlni^... 

Weston 

Frederick . . 

Sopfls 

Sopris 


Date  of  issue 
of  com- 
mlasku). 


Jan.  24,1911 
Dec.  36,1911 
Jan.  25,1913 
Jan.  14,1913 
July  14,1913 
Sept.  17,1913 
i8ept.lg,1913 
Sept.  20,1913 
Sept.  22,1913 
Sept.  23,1913 
Sept.  25.1913 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  26, 1913 
Sept.  27,1913 
Sept.  30.1913 

Do. 

Do. 


1  Revoked  Sept.  22, 1913. 
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Deputy  sheriffs  oofnmUsioned — Oontinued. 


Name. 


Anmo,  Julian 

Archer,  Wm.  D.... 

Anlrews,  E •.. 

Aujtin,  K.  F 

Al/eret,  P.  F 

Ayers,  Jas.  O 

Atldns,  L.  8 

Alexander,  Oeorge^ 
Alexander,  0.  B... 

Abbott,  O.  I 

Ammon,  S.  T 

Appling,  D.  8 

Aguilar,  Juan 

BalUett.C.  A 

Baker,  O.W 

Beardsley,  H.  M... 

Bemet,  A.  8 

Banm,  B.  T 

BrJMiley,  R.  L 

Baoa,  Emejildo. ... 

Butler,  Monte 

Baimbridge,  Jas 

Bivon,  C.  C 

Birmingham,  B.  I... 
BojtickjHany  B . . . 
Butler, Henry  F..., 

Bums,  Jack  A 

BDvles,  B.  B 

Banks,  W.  E 

Burkhard,  B.  D 

Bannister,  A.  C 

Brown,  T.  B 

Beioh,H.  F 

Bryan,  Will 

Bums,  C.  A 

B30on,  Frank 

Barnes,  N.  O 

BlUTOWS,  O.  W 

Branlett,  Bert 

Bradford,  J.  E 

B.^resford,  R.  M 

BrowCT  Lipp 

Beham,  Homnutl . . . . 

Brooks,  H.C 

Buster,  W.T 

Brown,  W.  M 

Baker,  Wm 

Baker,  S.N 

Burt,wm 

Barbotis.  JoAm 

Bohm,  a.  L 

Banker.R 

Boshnell,  A.  H 

Bracken,  C.K 

Bell,  Geo 

Bowman^Wm 

Bumen.w.  C 

Ballowyj.  H 

Button,  W.F 

Boyd,  J.  E 

Brott,E.R 

Brownriu,  Robt 

Baxter,  u 

Bennett.  Leo 

Barala,  llartlas 

BartIe,E 

Bever,N 

Baldorana,  Jose 

BaldoranatEUdoro. . 

Brock,  B.H 

Butter,  W.R 

Bear,  Dave 

Berry.Oeo 

Barr.Roy 

Blaokbam,W.  M.... 

Banks,  Jolm 

Baitey,  John 


Poet  ofllce. 


Date  of  issue 
of  com- 
mission. 


Morley 

Berwmd . . . 
Frederick.. 
Trinidad... 
Toller  burg. 
Trinidad... 

Bowen 

Segundo... 

City 

City. 

C.  F.  &  I... 

C.&8 

SurkviUe.. 
Cokedale. . . 

....do 

....do 

City 

Sopris 

C.T.  &I... 
RameyviUe. 

Bowen , 

Tollerburg.. 


Tercio 

C,  &  W.  R.  R. 

Sopris ,... 

Sopris 

Sopris 

Sopris 


Sopris.... 
Cokedale. 

City 

City 

Sopris 

Berwind. 
Berwind. 


Frederick . 

City 

Wootton.. 
Segundo.. 
Prunero... 
Wootton.. 
Prim«t>... 
Rurt)y.... 

Sopris 

StarkviUe. 
AguUar... 

Sopris 

Berwind.. 
.....do.... 
Frederick. 
Primero... 
....do.... 
Cokedato.. 

Morley 

....do.... 
Berwind.. 
Bowen.... 
Frederick. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
Cokedate. . 
Frederick. 
....do.... 
Trinidad.. 
....do.... 
....do.... 

Sopris 

Bowen 

Trinidad.. 
Tobasco... 
Delagua... 
Morley.... 
Ludlow... 


Oct.  2,1913 
Oct.  4, 1913 
Oct.  13,1913 
Oct.  14,1913 
Oct.  16,1913 
Oct.    18,1913 

Do. 
Oct.    24,1913 
Oct.    27,1913 

Do. 
Oct.  28,1913 
Nov.  12,1913 
Jan.  12,1914 
Sept.  16,1913 
Sept.  17, 1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  18,1913 
Sept.  19,1913 

Do. 
Sept.  20,1913 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  22, 1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  28, 1913 

Do. 

Do. 
iSept.24,1913 
Sept.  24, 1913 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  25, 1913 
Sept.  26,1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  27, 1913 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  29,1913 
Sept.  30,1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.  2,1913 
Oct.  3,1913 

Do. 
Oct.  4,1913 
Oct.  6,1913 

Do. 
Oct.  7,1913 
Oct.  11,1913 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.  13,1913 

Do. 
Oct.  14,1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.» 
Oct.  17.1913 
Oct.  18,1913 
Oct.  20,1913 
Oct.  21,1913 
Oct.  22,1913 
Oct.  24,1913 

Do. 


1  Revoked  Sept.  25, 1913. 


>  Canceled  Oct.  14, 1918. 
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Deputy  Mkeriffg  comm4$»ion€d — Ck>ntinaed. 


Name. 


Post  0III06. 


Date  erf  ia:siic 
ofomn 

misioD. 


Bryant.  L.  A 86cuiid< 

Bushneil,  A.  B Cl^.... 

Bigeil,  Ben do. 

Burnett,  W.C do. 

Brewer,  J.  W do. 

Barber,  F.K C.  F.  A  I, 

Baum,  J ToUerberg. 

Brown,  If.  K do. 

Bainbrtdge,  Jaa do. 

Berry.  J do. 

BrawtoT,  J C.  A  8. 

Brooksntie.  John Prlmero. 

Boros,  Naan do. 

Bailey,  B.C City. 

Bowman,H.A 

Cnnnlnjrtiam,  D.  J 

Chew,  Harry 

CaddelLJohn , 

CaddeU,Fred 

Cunningham.  B  Ugworth 

Cavanau^  Richard 

Chase,  E.E 

Cox,  Joe 

Cantisberry,  L.  If Soprls 

Cantisberry,  J do. 

Valdea 

I>e\ 
801 

do. 
....do.. 
Majestic. 
. . . .do. . 


Bopris 

C1& 

ToUerberf. 


Black  Diamond. 

....do 

aty 

O.Vnie 

Cokedale 


Harry  Clark 

Cunningham,  W.  B. 

Clark,  O.  W. 

Cooper.H 

Clark,  Harry 

Cowdrey,  Earl 

Cox,  Oscar , 

Capey,R.C , 

Chaves,  Joe 

Chavet,  Adolph 

Cooke,  E.M 

Cole,  Thos 

Covell,E.O , 

Chase,  A.  M 

Clark,  W.  A 

Calhoun,  R.C 

Church,  John 

Carter,  C.B 

Chacon,  Ant 

Coca,  Miguel 

Cordova,  A 

Chaves,R 

Cameron,  P.  O 

Coleman,  M.  B 

Cowon,  Jas.  C 

Cridge,  Frank 

Cariey,  L.  D 

Cann,L.  J 

Collier,  Ben 

Clark,0 

Cuthbertson,  M.  R. 

Cooke.  E.  D 

Cole,  Chas 

Clnrk,0 

Cooper,  Geo.  B 

Cruic,C.  D 

Chapelle.F 

Cobb,  W.  M 

Cooper,  J.  M 

Corbett.  C.  H 

CuUen,  P.  W 

Cox,  D.  D 

Crane,  Frank 

Cox,  L.  O 

rhretlan,  Jack 

Connors,  Geo 

Cook.C.  F 

Coit.H.R 

Casey,  T.J 

Cowan,  Earl 

Cordova.  C 

Cook,  John  R 


>Dri8.... 
eiagua.. 
>pni.... 


Hastings.. 

do 

Bowan 

Frederick. 
Prlmero... 

City 

Prlmero... 
Frederick. 
Aguilar... 
Horley.... 
....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Cokedale.. 

Bowen 

do.... 

Sopris. 

Affuilar... 
Pnmero... 

City 

Frederick. 

do.... 

Ludlow... 

do,... 

Frederick. 
Prlmero... 

Terclo 

do.... 

Frederick. 
Trinidad.. 

do.... 

nty 

Bowen 

Trinidad.. 
Chlcaoo... 

Forbes 

Segundo.. 
Berwlnd . . 
Segundo.. 
Chicoea... 

City. 

C.  F.  &  1.. 

do.... 

do.... 


Oct.   3S,t«I3 

lOet.  V,i!m 

Do. 

Do.> 

Do. 

Oct.   »,«! 

Oct.  n^tsa 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Nov.  ia,19U 
Nov.  17,  ISO 

Do. 

Dec  ia,idn 

•  Jan.  16,  m4 
Aug.  S,»U 
Anc.  9Q,l9tt 
8e^.  U,1S1I 

Da 
Aug.  39,2911 
Sept.  U,  1913 
Sept.  17,19U 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
Sept.  21,  ins 

Da 

Do. 
Sepca4,1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Sept.  as,  UU 

Da 

Da 
8ept.27,19U 

Da« 

Do. 
Sept.2i,I9U 
Sept.  ao,  1913 
Oct.     1,1913 
Oct.     3,19U 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do.« 
Oct.     1,1913 
Oct.     4,I9U 
Oct.     6,19U 

Do. 
Oct.     9,19U 

Do. 
Oct.   11,1913 

Do. 
Oct.   13,1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.   14,1913 
>Oct.   15.1913 

Do. 
Oct,   17,1913 
Oct.   18,1913 

Do. 
Oct,   21,1913 
Oct.   22,1913 
Oct.  23,1913 

Do. 
Oct.   24,1913 
Oct.   25,1913 
Oct.   27,1913 
Oct,  28,1913 

Do. 

Do. 


1  Canceled  Oct.  28, 1013. 
« C.  F.  &  I. 


*  Canceled  Oct.  2, 1913. 

*  Revoked  Oct.  10, 1913. 


»  Canceled  Oct.  15, 1913. 
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Deputy  sheriff 8  commissioned — Continued. 


Name. 


Post  ofBoe. 


Dateofiasue 
ofoom- 
mlasioxi. 


Carson,  A.  R 

Collins,  D.M 

Cromwell,  A.  W 

CunnlDcham,  W.  H. 

Clark,  rw.. 

Custer,  O.A 

Conani,  Frank  B.... 

Dodge,D.D 

Demeese,  H.  D 

Dennison,  A.  ^V 

Dunlap,  V.M 

Donley,  Mike 

Dirkins,  John 

Dalby,  Jas 

Drew.  J.  L 

Davidson.  O.  J 

Doyle.  Ed 

Downing,  B.  L 

Dickson,  W.L 

Dickson,  A.  V 

Dorsey,  Jas 

Pixon,  Frank 

DeHasport,T 

Deldossa,  John 

Dunn,  E.  O 

Duran,S 

Duran ,  Andreas 

Dennison,  Wm 

rilks,V'alton 

Dean,  Tom 

be  Ambrosio,  Don. . 

DiBuno,  Pete 

Peeks,  G.H 

Drais.R.B 

Dabis,  John 

Dalr7mple,R 

Davis,  K.  B 

Davison,  C.W 

Dowlen,  J.  S 

Dean,  J.  D 

DeAmbrosio 

Espinosa,  J.  M , 

Espinosa,  R.B 

Espinosa,  Diego 

Kgan,  Luke 

Esse,  Joseph 

Fills,  8.  O 

FArp,V*.M 

Espy,  A.  C 

Evarls,  Van . 

Evans,  V'm.  D 

Flemmer  Scott 

Fields,  Burt 

Figgs,Burt 

Ferris,  G.W 

Fuller,  C.  O 

Fuller,  Geo , 

Foster,  Paul 

Prampton,  H,  V . 

Fernandez,  F 

Fulton,  R.  D 

Foden,S 

Fox,Wm 

Fraser,  E.C 

French,D.  V 

Folsane.  J.  D 

Frisby,C.  P 

Fueg08,Cien 

Fickner,  8.  J 

FeU,R.W 

Fraser,  E.C 

Fi8h,L.E 

Freitus,  J.  G 

Franks,  Harry 

Oomle,  Louis 

Gardner,  Theo 

Garda,  Morris 

Gore,  Ralph 


C.&8 

do 

Morley 

Hastings 

Trinidad 

8opris(C.  F.  &L), 

Grey  Creek 

Cokedale 

City 

C.  F.  4  1 


la. 


Forbes.... 
Delagua... 
Mi^estic... 
Segundo.. 

Rugby 

Frederick . 

Sopris 

Stark  viUe. 
Segundo.. 

Bowen 

do 

Primero... 

Sopris 

Bcrwind.. 
Delaguf 

Frederick... 
Trinidad. . . . 

Primero 

Sopris 

City 

Ludlow 

do 

City 

ToUerberg... 
C.  4  8.  R.  R. 

do 

Primero 

do 

Sopris , 

Frederick ... 

....do 

do 

do 

Trinidad 

....do 

Tobasco , 

Rugby 

Primero 

Grey  Creek... 

City 

Cokedale. 

Delaf 

Sopi 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

Frederick , 

Segundo . . 

— do 

Ludlow.., 
Frederick, 
Primrose, . 
Aguilar... 
Berwind., 
Trinidad.. 
City. 


la£ua. 
)ns... 


Segundo.. 

STy 

C.  F.  A  L. 
Frederick. 
Primero... 
ToUerberg. 
Cokedale.. 
Trincbera. 
Forbes.... 


Nov.  12,1913 

Do. 
Nov.  16,1913 
Nov.  18,1913 
Dec.  13,1913 
Jan.  16,1914 
Feb.  17,1914 
Sept.   9,1913 

Do. 
Sept.  17,1913 
Sept.  19,1913 
Sept.  20,1913 
Sept.  22,1(13 
Sept.  24, 1913 
Sept.  25,1913 
Sept.  26,1913 
Sept.  27, 1913 
Sept.  29, 1913 
Oct.  1,1913 
Oct.  2,1913 
Oct.     3,1913 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.  7,1913 

Do. 
Oct.  9,1913 

Do. 
Oct.  11,1£13 

Do. 
Oct.  13,1913 

Do. 
Oct.  22,1913 
Oct.  23,1913 
Oct.  24,1913 
Oct.  27,1913 
Oct.  31,1913 
Nov.  12,1913 

Do. 
Nov.  17,1918 

Do. 
Jan.   16,1914 
Sept.  25,1913 

Do. 
Sept.  27,1913 
Oct.  11,1913 
Oct.  13,1913 
Oct.  14,1913 
Oct.  21,1913 
Oct.  29,1913 
Nov.  17,1913 
Feb.  17,1914 
Sept.  16,1913 

Do. 
Sept.  22,1913 
Sept.  23,1913 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  24,1913 
Sept.  25,1913 

Do. 
Sept.  26,1913 

Do. 
Sept.  29, 1913 
Sept.  30,1913 
Oct.     4, 1913 

Do. 
Oct.  7,1913 
Oct.  14,1913 
Oct.  22,1913 
Oct.  26,1913 
>Oct.  27,1913 
Oct.  28,1918 
Nov.  1,1913 
Nov.  17,1913 
Aug.  30,1913 
Sept.  16,1913 
Sept.  17, 1913 
Sept.  20, 1913 


Canceled  Oct.  28, 191\ 


2624  CONDITIOITS  IS   THE  COAL  UINES  OF  COLOBADO. 

Detntty  therifft  coMmi»*Ume4 — Continued. 


Num. 

PoMoffle*. 

DiUollauf 
^loo'. 

Sfflf:::::;:::::::::::: 

;;;;£:;;;::;;;;;;;;;;;;;;. 

Mi:::::::::::::::::;: 
:::::t:::::::::::::::::::: 

Sopri* 

^^;=e; 
:^;e|e;e 

1 
1 

aBpt^,ui» 
*pt^,»« 
Oct.    3;uu 

Oct.^i,l«ll 

Oct.    s,ini 
Oct.  10^  im 
Oct.  14,  in) 

Do. 

Oct.  is,im 

8S:i!;iS! 

Oct.  ia,iiu 

Oct!  aimi 
Oct.  si.ini 

Oct.   U,I9U 

Oordoil,  F.W 

gStfJSUu:::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::: 
arifl(r»!i,R.A";i"!!;!!!!'.!;i!;!;!;;!!!;;; !!;!!;!" !!!;;;! 

SSi;::::::::::::: 
SXii.:::;:::::::: 

do 

Kg:::::::::::::: 

Fradcrlck 

wfc:::::::::::: 
i^Aa:;::::::::: 

I^r;::-:;;::;;::;;::::::::;;::;:::::::::::::::: 

eijiii:::::::::::: 
Si-:::::::::::: 

;S:il!3 

Stpt.   9,t9U 

^BiEEEEEE-EEEE}. 

-asS^::::::::::::: 
■:«&;:::::::::::: 

IS^SiS 

^i^:^E}EEEEEEEE^. 

:^E;:;;:::;;:: 
Bifed:::::::::::: 

Sept.  z^wu 

w™'^a 

^^»ii.'oq«.v.:::::"::::::"::"::'.::::::::::;:.:;:;::; 

;;;;i:;;:;;;:;;;;; 

Kiprt^ 

Do. 
Do. 

MSB 

•Oct.    %1BU 
Oct.     SiBll 

PrimMQ 

Sa-;;::::::::::: 

SttlkvOlB 

iiothiy'.'.ll!!';!!!'.;! 

S^EEE 

•  CiDcetod  Oot.  S,  IBU. 
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Deputy  sheriffs  commissioned — Continued. 


Name. 


E.  D 
Hallcwray,  SWV.*.'!!! 

Holt,Chas 

Hart,  Henry 

Harker,W.  C 

Harrington,  Chas.  A. 

Houchms,  Carl 

Halieok,  L.  L 

HowUns,  Wm 

Harris.!.  H 

Haren  berg,  Jacob . . . 

Houck,  Alex 

HaUey,J.  C 

Harrison.  Mike 

Helnig,  Wm 

Harris.  T.W 

HOIS,  John 

Haines,  T.  E 

Holmes.  Harry 

Htnes,  J.R 

Hngenin,  A.  L 

Jones,  T.D 

Johnston,  H.T 

Johnson,  Ben  A 

Johns<m.Qeo 

Jones,  u.  M 

Ingram  Forest 

Jackson.  J.  W 

Jones,  K 

Jones,  8.  T 

Jones,  W.M 

Jones,  F.B 

King,  Hugh  D 

Kohn,  liurnel 

KeUy,Joe 

KeUer.F.H 

KataaUaa.Jas 

KeUy,H.P 

Kittenger.Ed 

King,H.  B 

Kinsey^J.  B 

Kellenberger,  John. . 

^^:':±::: 

Kennedy,  C.  W 

Kelly,Thoe.  J 

Knidit,Tho8 

Kldder,D 

Koheii,M 

Koma,  Henry 

Kar8t,F.O 

Konugres,  Geo 

Lopes,  Mariano 

Lncero,  Anastacio. . . 

Uoyd,  A.  R 

Lewis,  W.  H 

Littlejohn,  WiU 

Lawrence,  John 

Lee,  O.  H 

Lake.D.I 

Lockoaum,  Frank. . 

Lofland.F.C 

Lonff,  Alfred 

Lewis,  John 

Loue,  Robt 

Lopes,  Joe 

Lltcher.M.E 

Luckenb11i,R.  H 

Lewis,  Wm 

Lewis,J.  K 

Littlejohn,  Thos 

Land,  John 

Lombard,  Claude 

Lamanto,  Trajillo  L. 
Lncero,  J.  Vicente. .. 
Landpbere,  Sherman. 
I^kerbiU,  O.  M.... 

Luokerbill^.  E 

Llmming.H.  F 


Post  office. 


Trinidad. 
Berwind. 
Segundo. 
Sopris.... 
Trinidad. 


AguHar 

Cfty 

Bowen 

Tobasoo 

Primero 

City 

do 

do 

Frederick.... 
Tollerberg... 
C.  &  8.  R.  R. 

Primero 

do 

do 

do 

Ladlow 

Coksdato 

Morley 

City. 

Frederick. 

Ludlow. 

Weston. 

Primero. 

Primrose. 

Frederick. 

Primero. 

Segundo. 

Affuilar. 

City. 

AguUar... 

Cokedale.. 

Trinchera. 

Delagua... 

Rugby — 

do 

Sopris 

Trhii  ad.. 
Primero... 
Frederick. 
Ludlow... 
Primero... 
Tobasco... 
Berwind.. 
Ludlow... 
C.  F.  &  J.. 
Primero... 
Hoehnig.. 
TrinchOTa. 

do.... 

Starkville. 
Delagua... 

Majestio.V. 
Segundo.. 

do 

Berwind.. 
Segundo. . 
Cokedale.. 
Segundo.. 

Bowen 

Primero... 

do.... 

Berwind.. 
Aguilar... 
Primero... 
Delagua... 
Frederick. 
Trinidad.. 

do.... 

Ludlow... 
Aguilar... 
Primero.. 
....do.... 
....do.... 


Date  of  issue 
of  com- 
mission. 


Oct.  10,1013 
Oct.  11,1013 
Oct.  13,1013 
Oct.  14,1013 
Oct.  15,1013 
Oct.   17.1013 

Do.t 
Oct.   18,1013 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.   22,1013 
Oct.   27,1013 

Do. 
Oct.  31,1013 

Do. 
Nov.  12,1013 
Nov.  17,1013 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Feb.    2,1013 
Sept.  0,1013 

Do. 
Sept.  23,1013 
Sept.  25,1013 
Sept  20,1013 
Sept.  27,1013 
Oct.  i,  1013 
Oct.  4,1013 
Oct.  10,1013 
Nov.    4,1013 

Do. 
Sept.   6,1013 
Sept.  13,1013 
Sept.  16,1013 
Sept.  17,1013 

Do. 
Sept.  22,1013 
Sept.  26,1013 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.  8,1013 
Oct.  10,1013 

Do. 
Oct.  13,1013 
Oct.  18,1013 
Oct.  21,1013 
Oct.  23,1013 
Sept.  24,1013 
Oct.  28,1013 
Nov.  17,1013 
Feb.  21,1014 
Sept.  17,1013 

Do. 
Sept.  20,1013 
Sept.  22.1013 

Do.« 
Sept.  24,1013 
Sept.  26,1013 

Do. 
Sept.  30,1013 
Oct.  2,1013 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.  3,1013 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.  4,1013 

Do. 
Oct.  0,1013 

Do. 
Oct.  11,1013 
Oct.  14,1013 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.   15,1013 
Oict.   17,1013 

Do. 

Do. 


1  Canceled  Oct.  28, 1013. 


s  Canceled  Dec  23, 1013. 
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Deputy  ikeriffs  oomnU99ion€d — Contlnaed. 


Nftme. 


LynnookfCari 

Lindlerfeldt.K.B... 

Ltma,  PrmnK 

Umg.E.Q 

LocUiauMr,  O.  T... 

ICam,  Felix 

yorgui,  M.  R 

Morf»n,R.  W 

ICoran,  A.  H 

MitcheU.JM 

Martinet,  J.  J 

MolliM,J.  A 

HantaUlJ.  A 

Morris,!.  H 

Morpm,  Jeff 

MitcbelL  Edwin.... 

Mares,  Hllario 

Martinet,  Maosso  A. 

Maya,EUas 

Mans,  Lino 

Merteft,  AUbrd 

Matthews,  Alford... 

Matidore,  Dave 

MaUott,H 

Martin  Jf.L 

Mares,  Hllario 

Marttaie.Ben 

Miller,  P.  W 

Marker,  Earl 

Murphy,  E.  K 

Montoya,  Joe 

Morrow,  A.  A.  W... 

Martines,J.  A 

Nash.  Martinet 

Morenooae.  Ben 

Martinet,  Pete 

Mock,  Rex 

Mode,  Bmoe 

Mauk.  Loddy 

Manemd,  Leonard.. 


PostofBce. 


Secundo.. 
LikUow... 
C.  F.  AL. 
ToUerberg. 
C.48.... 

City 

C.  F.  A  L. 
.....do.... 


Murphy,  W.  M. 

Martinet,  Albert 

Martinet,  Maximo. . . . 

Martinet,  Manl.  O 

Martinet,  Francisco  P. 

Martinet,  Jacob  P 

Martinet.  Ranum 

Martin,  Charles 

Montana,  Joe 

Meglitsch,  John 

Mfflw.C.  L 

Manvflle,  Tom 

Morris,  Warren  E 

Miller,  Budd 

Mater,L 

Morgan,  O.  P 

Montoya,  Richard 

Mayo,  Joseph 

Mills,  M.F 

Mestar,  Alfred 

Mon;an,  J 

McLaughlin,  T.  B 

McMiUen,  R 

McAllister,  Robt 

McNefl,  H.  W 

McClain.  Dave 

McCaskin,Jas 

Molntyre,  8 

MoQuestion,  Oeo 

MoCrea,  W.8 

MoGee.  J.  H 

McFartamd,J.  W 

MoClung,  W.  H 

McMillan,  C.J 

MoClayman,  Oeo 

McLeui,Dan 

MbClaymon.  Oeo 

Mccarty,  Wm 

MoManto,T.J 


Cokedale.... 

Terdo. 

Stark  vllle... 

Forbes 

Woottoo.... 

Delacua 

Starkvflle... 
Cokedale.... 

do 

do 

do 

Sopris. 

Majestic 

Frederick... 

Ru«by 

Woctton.... 
Cokedale.... 

Soprls. 

Berwind 

do 

Amiilar 

Frederick... 

Primero 

Cokedale.... 

do 

Berwind 

DelaKua 

Bowen 

do 

do 

Frederick... 
Trinidad.... 

Cokedale 

Trinidad.... 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

ToQerberK... 

Sopris 

Bowen 

Delagua. 

Majestic 

Berwind 

City 

....do 

C.  F.  &r 

....do 

ToUerberg.... 

Sopris 

CAS.  R.R 

Rugby 

Delagua 

Sopris 

Segundo 

Frederick.... 

Rugby 

Segundo 

Berwind 

Primero 

....do 

Segundo 

Hasti 


Date  of  issue 
ofcom- 
niission. 


Moriey 

City 

do 

Special  agent  CAS. 
Cokedale 


Oct.  1S,19U 
Oct.  tt,t9U 
Oct.  3g,l»3 
Oct.  31,1913 
Nov.  13,19U 
Sept.  U.19U 
S^t.l7,19U 

Do. 
Sept.  90,1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  22,1913 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.23,19U 
Sept.  91. 1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
S^t.  3S,19U 
8^96.1913 

Do. 
Sept.27.19U 
Sept.  30.19U 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.     1. 1913 

Do. 
Oct.     3.19U 
Oct.     4.19U 

Do. 
Oct.    7,19U 
Oct.     9,19U 
Oct.    11.19U 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.   U,19U 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.    U,19U 
Oct.   16,19U 
Oct.    17,19U 
Oct.   18,1913 

Do. 
Oct.  aO,19U 
Oct.  2S.19I3 
I  Oct.  27,1913 
Oct.  27.19U 
Oct.    3S,19U 

Do. 
Oct.  31.1913 
Nor.  «.19l3 
Nov.  12.1913 
Sept.  8.1913 
Sept.  22, 1913 
Sept.  2S.  1913 
Sept.  25,1913 

Do. 
Sept.  26,1913 
Sept.  36,1913 
Sept  SO,  1913 
Oct.  3,1913 
Oct.  10,19U 
Oct.  U,1913 
Oct  14,19U 
Oct  14,1914 
Oet.  2S,19U 
Oct  27,1913 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct  30,1913 


1  Canceled  Oct.  28, 1913. 
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Deputy  sheriffs  commissioned — Continued. 


Name. 


lCoAiidrew8,P 

MoDoDald,K.  H 

MoOriffln,  R.  L 

MoKean 

McRorey,  R.  T 

Nixon  J.  D 

Niool,Hany 

NUes,  Eugene 

Nell,B.C 

Novnes,  Frank 

Nimmo,  John 

Racarato,  Joe 

0'NeU,Ja8 

O'Donnell,  John 

Owens.  R.P 

Orris,  J.  W 

Powors.  A.  L 

PeU3,8 

Prior.  R.  A 

Padilla,  Teofolo 

Parker,  O.B 

Probst,  C.J 

Purdy,  F.  M 

Paraons,  Joe 

Piaz.C 

Proctor,  R.E 

Parker,  H.M 

Palmetto.  Felix 

Padilla,Fennin 

Parris,  Pelronilo 

Phimp8,F.D.. 

Pugh.sid 

Porter,  W.  A 

Phillips,  Jack 

Persioona,  Jim 

Poindexter,  8.  P 

Patton,C.  £ 

Pay  ne .  John  B 

Powell,  D 

PaulR.  E 

Puddy,0.  P 

PetraUa,  Jos.  N 

Quick,  C.W 

Quintana,M -' •. 

QuiUlan,  R.  W 

Qulntana,  Juan 

Quadt,  J<dm  J 

Ivtntanna,  Melquides 

Reed,  J.  L 

RonneUs,  W.  W 

Roberts,  J.  H 

Ronton,  H.  8 

RIsher.J.C 

Rodgers,  Elmer 

Robertson,  Chas 

Reyes,  Anton , 

Rainey,  Joe 

Ri9chke,J.C 

Runyan,  Norman 

Romeo,  Pedro 

Richards,  Geo 

Rogers,  J.  W 

Rose,  F.  E 

Ridlmry.Chas 

Rnfflnl,  Frank 

Rogan,  J.  L 

ReMTE 

Rankin,  D.D 

Reid,  A.  E 

Robertson,  W 

Richardson,  J<dm 

Richardson,  H.  C 

Reisoh,  Chas 

Romero,  Jose  M 

Rael.J.A 

RInenart,  Geo 

Rittenhouse,  D.  M 

Reid,E 

Reed,  Jos 


Tollerberg 
C.  dc  S.  R.  R 
Primero 

do 
Trinidad 
C.  F.  &  I 
StarkvUle 
Frederick. 
Primero... 
Frederick. 
Ludlow... 
C.  F.  &  I., 
Frederiok. 
Starkrille. 
Majestic... 
Touerberg 

Toller 

City 

do.... 

Sopris 

Frederiok. 
ido.. 


Tercio 

Delagua 

Primero 

8efi;undo 

Trinidad 

do 

do 

Sopris 

Primero 

Trinidad 

Segundo 

Morley 

City 

do 

do 

Tollerberg.... 

do 

C.  &  S.  R.  R. 

City 

Sopris 

Frederick.... 

Bowen 

Frederick.... 

do 

Trinidad 

Suffleld 


City 

do.-.. 

do.... 

Bowen 

Cokedale. . 

Sopris 

Segundo. . 

Bowen 

Cokedale.. 
Primero... 
C.F.&I.. 
Ludlow... 
Morley. . . . 

do 

Bowen 

Berwind.. 
Starkville. 
Berwind.. 
Primero... 

Forbes 

Primero... 
Frederiok. 
Cokedale.. 
Trinidad.. 

Sopris 

Berwind.. 
Morley.... 
City 


Date  of  Issue 
of  com- 
mission. 


Oct.  31,1013 
Nov.  13,1913 
Nov.  15,1013 
Nov.  1ft,  1913 
Nov.  25,1918 
Sept  29,1913 
Oct.  7,1913 
Oct.  10,1913 
Oct.   13,1913 

Do. 
Oct  23,1913 
Oct.  28,1913 
Sept.  25. 1913 
Oct.  7,1913 
Oct  8,1913 
Oct.  31,1913 
Sept  13,1913 
Sept  17,1913 

Sept  23,1913 
Sept  25,1913 
Oct  2,1913 
Oct  3,1913 
Oct  4,1913 
Oct.  9,1913 
Oct  10,1913 
Oct.    13.1913 

Do.i 

Do. 
Oct  14,1913 
Oct  17,1913 
Oct.  18,1913 
Oct  20,1913 
Oct.  23,1913 
Oct  24,1913 
Oct   27,1913 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.   31,1913 

Do. 
Nov.  12,1913 
Jan.   15,1914 
Sept.  17, 1913 
Sept  25,1913 

Do. 
Sept.  27,1913 
Oct    14,1913 

Do. 
Aug  6,1913 
Aug.  12,1913 
Aug.  23,1913 
Sept  11,1913 
Sept  17,1913 
Sept.  19,1913 

Do. 
Sept.  24, 1913 

Do. 
Sept  25,1913 

Do. 
Sept.  26, 1913 

Do. 
Sept.  29, 1913 

Do. 
Oct     2, 1913 

Do. 
Oct     3,1913 
Oct     4,1913 
Oct.     7,1913 

Do. 
Oct.  9,1913 
Oct.  8,1913 
Oct  10,1913 
Oct  11,1913 
Oct    14.1913 

Do.* 
Oct.    17,1913 
Oct.   23,1913 
Oct.   25,1913 
Oct.   27,1913 


1  Canceled  Oct  21, 1913. 


t  Canceled  Oct.  30, 1913. 


2628        coNDinoKB  in  the  coal  mines  of  colobado. 

Deputv  therifft  commU*Umei — Conttnaed. 


»-.. 

FnrtolDcc. 

DUCOfiUD* 

miatoD. 

gSSilfe 

C.4  8.R.H 

N«j».MU 

■ii^EEEE^. 

AcJIi.™ 

W^^=E==EE 

SiS?.^:::::::::::::: 

I  Rcmkttl  Sept.  U,  19U. 


•  Cuwdgd  Oct.  1^  ISL*. 
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Deputy  aheriifs  commissioned — Continued. 


Name. 


TrujOlo^BeaM... 
Tinker,  Jacob  M.. 
Timmons, £.  L... 

Tabor,J.M 

Taylor,  Clarenoe.. 

Taylor,  Bert 

Try,  Ole 

Tennant,  L.  F 

Taylor,  A 

TniJiUo,  Ramond. 
Tittswortb,  John.. 

Tedlrch,  C.  E 

Tucker,  L.  A 

Th<Hnp9on,  David. 
Thompson,  Wm.. 

Turk,  Geo 

Taft,Ja9 

Turner,  Geo 

Tatum,  F 

Thomas.  Bert 

TiUeg,Ben. 

•  Tafoya,  Ralph 

Tafoya,  Charles... 

Thomas,  Jas 

Thompson,  J.  C. . . 
TnimDle.C.  R.... 

Tucker,  H.B 

Thompson,  A.  E.. 

Taylor,  W.  B 

Trujillo,  Rogero... 

Thomaaon,  T 

Talbott,John  8... 
Thornton,  J,  W... 

Uhl,  F.J 

Vickery,W.  O.... 
Vanderbrier,  C.  B. 
Vaughn,  P.  W . . . . 
Vanvinkle,  H.  B.. 
Vlbbland 


VWl,  Anton 

Valdes,  Santiago. 

Vasques,  N 

Vlglf,I.M 

Vigil,  Nash 

vadeK,8 

Valentine,  E 

Valdes.  Leander . . 

Velo,  Chas 

Vauek,  Frank 

Vaughn,  R.B.... 

VetreM,J.  E 

Vigil,  CreienxiB... 
Van  Hasten,  Wm. 

Valdez,  Julian 

VUletti,  Dan 

Watson,  Wm.... 

wwsTj.h 

Williams.  David. 

Wright,  A.  R 

Wffliy.  Abe , 

Wo<rtrIdg©.  W.  P. 

Wffll8,TE 

Wflsoo,  Geo.  F... 
Wakefield,  J.  N.. 

Whitney,  Gus 

William8,J6hn... 
W»t8aii,W.  J.... 

Wfee,  Geo 

Wflsoo,  C.R 

WflUamsEd 

WlMlom,  F.  8 

Wannaley,  W.  E. 

Watson,  A.  C 

Woolfe,  BertE.., 
Watson,  W.H... 
WaUaoe,  JohnK. 

Weaver,  Ed 

Walker,  T.C 


Post  oflOce. 


Cokedale.. 
Rugby.... 

Sopris 

Primero... 

do 

do 

Terdo 

Sopris 

Berwind.. 
Cokedale.. 
Berwhid . . 
Aguilar... 

Morley 

Starkviite. 
do 


Morlev 

Berwmd 

Frederick.... 

Segundo 

Hastings 

Chicoea 

Ludlow 

....do 

Morley 

Segundo 

do 

Morley 

City 

Frederick.... 

....do 

Tollerberg.... 
C.  &  8.  R.  R. 

Primero 

C.  &  8.  R.  R. 

atv 

C.  F.  ikl 

Bowen 

Forbes 

City 

Cokedale 

.....do 

Frederick 

Morlev 

Cokedale 

^kvUie!!!! 

Cbkedale 

Bowen 

Primero 

Bowen 

Berwind 

Cokedate 

CAS 

do 

Tobasco 

Forbes 

Cokedale 

City 

do 

C.  F.&I.... 


Date  of  issue 
of  com- 
mission. 


C.&8.. 
Ludlow 
Forbes. 

do. 

do. 

do 
Delagua 
Cokedale 

do 
Sopris.. 
Berwind 
Segundo 
Rugby.. 
Segundo 

Prnnero » 

C.F.  &I 
Primero. 


Sept  27,1913 

Do. 
Sept.  29, 1913 

Do. 
Sept.  30, 1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.   22,1913 
Oct.     4,1913 

Do. 
Oct.  6,1913 
Oct.  7,1913 

Do. 

Do.» 

Do. 
Oct.  11,1913 
Oct.  13,1913 
Oct.  14,1913 
Oct.  21,1913 
Oct.  23,1913 

Do. 
Oct.  24,1913 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.  25,1913 
Oct.  28,1913 
Oct.  31,1913 

Do. 

Do. 
Nov.  12,1913 
Nov.  17,1913 
Nov.  12, 1913 
Sept.  16,1913 
Sept.  17,1913 
Sept.  19, 1913 
Sept.  20, 1913 
Sept.  23,1913 
Sept.  24, 1913 

Do. 
Sept.  25,1913 
Sept.  26,1913 

Do. 
Oct.     1,1913 

Do. 
Oct.     2,1913 
Oct.     3,1913 
Oct.     4,1913 
Oct.    11,1913 

Do. 
Nov.    1,1913 
Nov.  12,1913 

Do. 
Feb.  3,1913 
Aug.  18,1913 
Sept  9,1913 
Sept  12, 1913 
Sept  17, 1913 

Do. 
Sept  20,1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept  23, 1918 
Sept  23,1913 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept  24,1913 
Sept  25,1913 

Do. 
Sept  36,1913 
Sept  27,1913 
Sept  29, 1913 

Do. 


1  Canceled  Nov.  7, 1913. 


<  Canceled  00^23,1919. 


t  Canceled  Oct.  ?,  1913. 
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Deputy  sheriffs  cofnmissioned — CofLtinued. 


Name. 


WfllartLFnd 

W«rd,Ed 

WIntarLG.  B 

Webb.Thos 

Whitoomb.  James 

WatMO,  Ward 

WolfB,A 

Wont,  Edward 

WUmo,  Chaa 

WatMO,  C.  H 

WaddS.lUtt 

WUsoo,  Jamee 

Widonami,  Louii 

Whlte^.8 

WfaeTw.  O 

Wlnteri^.V 

WUmo,  Wm 

Walker.H 

Welch,  T.G 

Wlllard,  Fred  C 

Wooleer,  K.  L 

Westlake,  W.  H 

Williama,  James  M.... 

Williams,  Oaade 

Withers.  Wm 

Wmus,N.  W 

WUsoo,  William 

Wicks,  T.E 

Wagcooner,  J.  W 

Wesr.F.  ff. 

Walker,Cha8.J 

Whlt8ell,L.  P 

Yoonkmami,  Harry  E. 

Zoeller.E.  J 

Zanool,  EmiUo 


Post  office. 


Terek).... 

do.... 

BenrlDd.. 

do.... 

Weston... 

do-... 

SesoDdo.. 
Terdo.... 
Bowen.... 
Primrose. 
Agnflar... 
StarkvtDe. 
Morley.... 
Prlmcro.. 

do.... 

Boweo 

FrederkA. 
Ludlow... 
FrederkA. 

Terck» 

Frederick. 

do.... 

Trlnklad.. 


.do. 


do 

Oeauudo 

dty 

do 

C.  AS.  R.R. 

do 

do 

Hastliifs 

City 

Cokedale 

Frederick.... 


Date  of 


Sept  SO,  IMS 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Get.     1,IM3 

Do. 
Oct.     3,1S13 
Oct.     l^lflU 

Do. 
Oct.     4,m3 

Do. 
Get.     7,19a 

Do. 
Get   ia,lK3 

Do. 
Get.   ll,Vm 

Do. 
Got.   U,19U 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Got.  14,m3 

Do. 

Got.  u^iau 

Do. 
Got.  M,18U 
Get.  27,m3 

Do. 
Not.  12,1013 

Do. 

Do. 
Not.  18,1«U 

Sept  1ft,  ins 

Do. 

Sept  a,  ins 


OPE&ATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   105.— H.  B.  O. 


Address  of  Mother  Jones  Delivebed  Before  the  CoirvEifTioN  in  Trinidad, 
OoLo.,  ON  Tuesday,  the  IOth  Day  of  Septeicbbe,  A.  D.  1913. 

I  want  to  speak  on  that  telegram.  In  the  first  place,  the  public  have  had 
some  10  years  to  protest  against  the  horrible  conditions  that  exist  here.  Thej 
have  failed  to  take  up  the  question.  The  question  that  arises  to-day  in  the 
Nation  is  an  induRtrial  oligarchy.  The  workers  are  beginning  to  demand  a 
fair  and  better  condition.  A  strike,  I  know,  is  the  very  last  resort.  I  am  one 
who  does  not  advocate  them;  I  am  one  who  has  prevented  many  strikes 
throughout  the  country;  but  in  Colorado  it  has  been  10  years  since  you  have 
Rubmitted  to  this  outrageous  existence.  Wliat  would  the  coal  in  these  mines 
nnd  in  these  hills  be  worth  unless  you  put  your  strength  and  muscle  in  to  bring 
them  out? 

A  reporter  for  a  Pittsburgh  paper  was  once  out  here  and  was  speaking  to  a 
manager  of  one  of  the  O.  F.  &  I.  mines.  He  asked  why  the  place  was  not 
propped  safely,  and  the  manager  very  humanely  replied :  "  Oh,  damn  it,  dagoe 
are  cheaper  than  props."  That  is  on  record  in  the  Pittsburg^  Survey  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  it  was  there  that  I  took  it  and  I  said,  "What  a  horrible  state- 
ment ;  what  an  inhumane  statement  to  be  made  by  any  man." 

I  want  to  say  there  are  no  dagos  in  this  country.  Whenever  the  immigra- 
tion commiHsion  passes  an  immigrant  when  he  comes  to  this  country,  he  is  im- 
mediately an  American  citizen.  [Applause.]  He  is  no  more  a  dago  than  a 
Scotchman,  an  Irishman,  or  Welchman ;  he  is  inmiediately  an  Am^can  citisen, 
supposed  to  learn  our  laws  and  institutions  and  comply  with  them,  and  this 
thing  of  calling  each  other  dagos — they  used  to  do  that  thing  in  Pennsylvania; 
they  used  to  go  Into  the  mines — the  l>os8e6  used  to — and  they  say  to  the  Irish- 
men, **  Oh,  hell,  Pat.  those  Welshmen,  but  if  you  will  put  $10  to  me  I  will  give 
you  the  best  room."  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  will  give  you  $10,  sure."  And  then  he 
would  go  to  the  Welshman  and  he  would  say  to  the  Welshman,  **  Those  damn 
Irish  call  you  Welsh  rabbits,  but  if  you  will  put  up  $15  I  will  give  you  the  best 
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room."  "  Well,  all  right,  you  can  have  the  $15."  Well,  then,  they  would  go 
to  the  Irishmen  and  di\ide  them  on  religion,  and  tell  the  Irishman  that  the 
Welshman  was  fighting  him  and  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him — the  Catholic 
Irish,  and  the  Irishman  would  go  home  and  say,  "  Mary,  don't  put  the  children 
in  the  school  of  the  A.  P.  A.,"  and  the  A.  P.  A.  would  say  "  Don't  put  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school  of  the  Irish  Catholic."     [Laughter.l 

But  It  has  been  the  game  that  has  been  played  down  the  history  of  the 
ruling  class  to  divide  the  working  clas&  The  Italian  is  as  dear  to  me  as  any 
other  nationality  in  the  world.  The  Polish  is  as  dear  to  me.  The  Polish 
fellow  didn't  get  a  chance  to  be  born  maybe  where  he  wanted  to.  He  had  to 
take  what  he  could  get.  We  have  had  no  choice.  Christ  was  bom  in  a  stable ; 
He  didn't  pick  the  place  where  to  be  born  at  all ;  and  this  thing  of  terming  a 
class  '*  dagos,"  and  all  other  phrases  and  names,  such  as  the  ruling  class  and 
their  satellites  have  put  into  our  minds,  must  stop.  All  Americans  are  work- 
ing In  the  great  interest  of  the  uplift  of  the  rest  in  America.     [Applause.  1 

Away  back  in  Rome,  200  years  after  Christ  left  the  earth,  there  was  a  pagan 
writer  on  the  labor  question  as  it  was  then.  This  man's  name  was  Terrence. 
The  Romans  went  down  in  Carthage  and  they  arrested  him,  and  they  brought 
him  with  others  into  Rome.  At  that  time  whoever  they  captured  had  to  be  a 
slave ;  and  if  they  themselves  did  not  want  to  use  him  they  sold  him  to  some  one 
else,  so  that  when  he  came  up  to  account  for  what  he  had  done  they  said  to 
him,  "Who  are  you?"  And  this  Roman,  this  pagan  slave,  said,  "  I  am  a  ma:'.. 
a  working  man,  a  being,  a  man  belonging  to  the  working  class.  I  am  interested 
in  anything  that  affects  them,"  was  the  reply  of  this  pagan  slave. 

I  am  devoted  to  my  class.  I  wish  to  €rod  I  could  permeate  every  working 
man  in  the  State  of  Colorado  in  the  same  way  that  permeated  the  heart  and 
brain  of  this  pagan  slave  1,800  years  ago.  He  was.  a  man.  Whatever  affected 
the  working  class,  his  fellow  men,  affected  him. 

A  party  over  here  said  he  got  a  fair  pay.  I  want  to  ask  the  brother  what 
is  fair  pay  for  the  miners?  He  will  produce  an  average  of  $10  per  day,  and 
you  get  one-tenth  of  it,  and  the  other  fellow  gets  the  balance  of  it.  Is  thit 
fair  pay?  [Laughter.l  I  want  to  say,  my  friends,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
fairness  in  this  world.  We  are  making  concessions,  concessions,  concessions; 
we  have  made  them  all  along;  we  have  suffered  here  for  10  years,  and  long 
before  it  The  miners  were  beaten  up  here,  the  men  who  came  in  to  live  along 
with  you  were  beaten  up  on  the  train  without  any  protection  from  the  railroads 
as  passengers.  The  least  would  have  been  murder.  One  morning  when  I  wps 
going  to  get  out  and  go  down  to  one  of  the  camps  here,  I  probably  wouUi 
have  been  murdered  that  morning.  I  was  going  down,  but  I  happened  to 
sleep  a  little  late  and  did  not  get  the  train,  and  a  boy  was  beat  up  ri^t  here 
In  Trinidad,  Just  as  the  train  was  pulling  out.  No  redress  for  it.  I  went  on 
the  next  train — took  the  Santa  Fe,  and  went  up  on  the  next  train:  and  his 
skull  had  been  cut  so  that  you  could  put  your  hand  into  It.  No  redress  for 
that. 

I  want  to  say,  my  friends,  when  the  Star  is  writing  these  letters,  he  ought 
to  take  into  consideration  that  he  is  probably  well  paid  for  this  article  by  the 
mine  owners — for  sending  this  article  down  here.  The  time  is  ripe  for  you 
to  stand  together  men  and  make  the  operators  come  through ;  and  If  you  don't, 
who,  by  the  eternal  God,  will?  This  thing  of  standing  slavery  in  this  county  is 
going  to  end,  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  friends;  and  if  you  men  are  too  cowardly, 
there  are  enough  women  in  tills  county  to  come  in  and  beat  the  hell  out  of  you. 

We  are  going  to  raise  the  coming  children  from  slavery;  we  are  going  to 
raise  them  as  citizens  of  this  great  Nation;  we  are  going  to  raise  intelligent, 
law-abiding  citizens,  and  we  will  bike  a  hand  in  making  the  laws,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  we  will  elect  the  sheriffs.  ,  Why  don't  the  Star  Journal  go  to 
the  governor  and  the  sheriff  here?  Why^  the  governor  can  stop  a  strike  any 
time  he  wants  to.  If  I  was  governor  cf  this  State,  I  would  stop  a  strike.  I 
would  simply  go  to  the  mine  owners  p.nd  say  these  men  have  grievances;  their 
grievances  are  just,  and  they,are  only  demanding  a  personal  redress  from  you. 
Now,  if  you  don't  confer  with  them,  if  you  don't  come  to  time,  don't  come 
across  the  line  and  meet  them  on  the  fair  soil  of  America  and  discuss  these 
questions  like  intelligent,  law-abiding  citizens,  and  if  these  mine  owners  didn't 
do  it,  then  I  will  close  up  ypur  mines,  and  you  won't  dig  a  pound  of  coal.  I 
will  get  the  State  to  run  mines  for  the  l>eneflt  of  the  Nation.     [Applause.  1 

These  strikes  could  b^  settled  immediately,  but  the  great  trouble  with  the 
whole  of  you  ts  you  g^  half  way  and  play  for  time  when  the  main  fellow  don't 
know  any  more  about  statemnanship  than  a  black  dog  does.    [Laughter.l 
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There  is  philosophy  in  thfs  thing  statefonaushlp.  It  is  not  right  for  public 
officials  to  bring  on  turmoil,  bat  if  it  is  you  who  are  to  go  into  slarery  or 
strike,  I  say  strike  until  the  last  one  of  us  drop  into  our  graves.     [Applause;.] 

I  went  into  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  I  knew  those  boys  of  old,  and  I 
had  spent  three  or  four  years  there  and  I  knew  the  boys  had  right  on  tbeir 
side.  I  met  a  woman  and  her  babies — one  tied  on  her  back  and  the  other  und^r 
her  arm  and  one  in  my  arm — and  we  walked  12  miles  in  the  midst  of  night 
before  shelter  could  be  provided  for  them.  That  was  here  on  the  fair  soil  of 
America.  If  it  was  in  Russia,  we  would  rise  up  in  arms  agjiinst  it.  but  it  was 
right  here  in  America.  I  knew  these  little  trapi)er  boys,  and  when  I  left  there  I 
said,  "Boys,  stand  loyally  together;  I  will  be  buck  again.'*  I  left  there  and 
came  here.  I  had  been  in  strikes  of  one  kind  or  another  all  those  10  years  and 
I  had  scarcely  ever  been  out  of  a  strike.  I  was  out  for  the  American  striker*. 
When  I  took  up  the  Butte  Mountain  imper  one  morning  and  looked  at  it  and  I 
said  these  boys  must  be  saved  if  it  costs  me  my  life,  and  I  took  the  train  without 
ever  consulting  any  officials  of  the  miners.  I  landed  at  about  a  quarter  of  5  in 
the  morning  in  Charlestown  and  immediately  went  to  the  hotel.  I  then  took 
the  train  at  8.30  and  went  down  to  Pens  Creek  and  addressed  a  meeting.  Th«ie 
I  saw  women  that  had  been  beaten  to  death,  trnd  the  babe  of  the  ctHnin^  gen- 
eration was  t>eaten  to  death — murdered  by  the  Baldwin-Feltz  thugs  in  the  womb 
of  their  mother.  That  Is  in  America,  my  friends,  and  I  sakl,  **  I  wHl  never 
leave  this  State  until  the  Baldwin  thugs  leave,  too,"  and  I  didn't  I  k^)t  going 
around,  and  they  killed  some  poor  man  every  day,  but  I  said  to  the  boys  be 
brave.  So  I  sent  a  committee  one  day,  paid  the*r  fare,  and  I  told  them  to  go  to 
these  men  who  are  working  on  the  river  and  tell  those  boys  I  want  them  op  in 
Charlestown  at  1  o'clock  Thursday  afternoon.  **You  charter  boats  and  I  will 
pay  for  the  boats,  and  I  will  attend  to  everything,  and  don't  worry  aboat  it 
You  charter  boats  and  trains  if  you  want  or  have  to,  but  everyone  of  yon  come 
up  here."  Three  thousand  men  assembled  in  that  city  and  we  marched  up  with 
banners,  with  our  demands  upon  those  banners,  and  we  walked  into  the  state- 
house  grounds,  for  they  are  ours  and  we  have  a  right  to  take  possession  of 
them  if  we  want  to.  [Laughter.]  No  question  about  it,  boys,  I  walked  into  the 
statehouse  and  I  got  a  platform  and  they  brought  it  out,  and  I  got  on  it  and  read 
a  petition  to  the  governor.  We  came  to  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  ft* 
redress.  We  told  him  we  lived  in  America,  beneath  the  flag  for  which  our 
fathers  fought ;  that  we  lived  in  the  United  States  and  we  had  a  right  and  liad 
a  ground  to  flght  on,  and  we  asked  the  governor  to  abolish  the  Baldwin  guardsL 
That  was  the  chief  thing  I  was  after*,  and  I  tell  you  the  truth,  l)ecanse  I  Itnew 
when  we  cleaned  them  out  other  things  would  come  with  it  So  I  said  in  the 
article'  we  will  give  the  governor  until  8  o'clock  to-morrow  evening  to  get  rid  of 
the  Baldwin  guards,  and  if  he  does  not  do  business,  we  will  do  business.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  called  a  committee  and  I  said,  "  Here  take  this  document  into  the 
governor's  office  and  present  it  to  him.  Now,  don't  get  on  your  knees — you  don't 
need  to  get  on  your  knees.  We  have  got  no  kings  In  America.  Stand  on  both 
your  feet,  with  your  head  erect,"  8a!d  h  "and  present  that  document  to  the 
governor,"  and  they  said,  "Will  we  wait?"  and  I  said;  "No;  don't  wait;  and 
don't  say  *  Your  honor/"  said  I,  "because  very  few  of  those  fellows  have  any 
honor  and  don't  know  what  it  is."    [Laughter.] 

When  we  adjourned  the  meeting  and  saw  we  were  not  going  to  get  any  belp» 
I  says:  "  We  will  protect  ourselves  and  buy  every  gun  in  Charlestown."  There 
was  not  a  gun  left  In  Charlestown,  and  we  did  it  openly,  no  underhand  busi- 
ness about  it,  for  I  don't  believe  in  it  at  all.  We  simply  got  our  guns  and 
ammunition  and  walked  down  to  the  camps  and  the  flght  began.  And  I  didn't 
let  up  until  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  was  called.  Several  meetings 
were  called,  but  the  mine  owners  broke  them  and  there  was  nothhig  done,  ax^ 
the  men  and  women  were  beaten  up,  and  a  Senator  asked  me  why  they  shot 
I  want  to  say  right  here  the  man  tL.st  won't  protect  his  home  and  fireside 
against  the  Baldwin  guard  has  no  right  on  the  soil  of  America.  [Applausa] 
When  I  went  to  Cabin  Creek  there  was  a  stone  wall  in  Cabin  Creek  for  eight 
years,  nine  years,  and  no  organizer  dared  go  up  that  creek ;  no  one  would  dare 
break  in  it,  for  if  he  did  he  would  come  out  on  ^  stretcher  or  in  a  coffin. 

One  night  two  young  lads  came  to  me  and  tfcey  said,  "  Mother,  will  you  do 
something?"  They  were  trapper  boys  when  I  Wv^nt  in  there  before,  and  they 
were  men,  much  like  that  young  fellow  that  got  on  the  floor  here  a  few 
minutes  ago,  with  the  spirit  of  manhood  In  them,  and  they  said,  "  Mother,  we 
are  in  awful  fear  up  In  Cabin  Creek;  they  exploit  and  beat  us,  and  we  are 
robbed  and  have  no  happiness;  will  you  come?"    "  I  certainly  will,  boys,"  said 
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I.    But  they  said,  '*  Mother,  there  is  a  stone  wall,  and  they  might  shoot  you/' 
*•  Let  them  shoot,"  said  I,  "  I  would  rather  be  shot  fighting  for  you  than  live 
in  any  palace  in  America.**     [Applause.]        It  was  a  pitious  scene.    I  would 
^iye'tiie  United  States  Treasury,  if  I  had  it,  boys,  if  there  had  been  some  one 
there  with  a  pen  who  grasped  the  sociology  of  that  meeting — he  could  have 
paralyzed  the  world  with  it — ^with  the  portrayal  of  it  as  it  really  was.    Men 
came  from  the  mountains  with  toes  out  of  their  shoes,  with  stomachs  empty, 
with  a  suspicion  whether  there  will  be  some  ray  of  hope  for  us.    Fifteen  hun- 
dred men  came  there,  the  militia  came  there,  the  Baldwin  thugs  came  there. 
They  would  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  their  breasts  heave  and  lay  bac]£ 
again.    It  was  a  historic  meeting,  boy&    Oh,  yes;  it  was  historic,  and  it  will 
go  down  in  history  some  day.    When  I  was  about  to  close  that  meeting,  boys,  I 
fjaid,  "Boys,  let  Mother  tell  you  one  thing,"  and  they  said,  "What  mother?" 
and  I  said,  "  Liberty  is  not  dead,  she  is  only  quietly  resting,  waiting  only  for  you 
to  call,"  and  that  voice  of  fifteen  hundred  men  rang  the  air,  reached  to  Heaven, 
and  they  said,  "  Oh,  God,  Mother,  call  her,  call  her  now."     "  Will  you  be 
true?"    "Oh,  yes,  we  will.  Mother,  t>e  true.    Will  you  come  and  organize  us?" 
And  I  took  them  into  the  United  Mine  Workers  with  the  militia  there.    They 
lost  all  fear,  liberty  began  to  take  possession  of  their  bosom,  and  they  rose 
as  one  man ;  and  I  stood  there  and  I  organized  them,  and  I  said :  "  Put  on 
your  mine  clothes  to-morrow,  go  to  work,  do  not  say  a  word  about  this  meet- 
ing, don't  speak  in  the  mines  or  anything.    Put  your  mining  clothes  on  and  go 
back  and  don't  make  a  bit  of  noise  about  it."    They  were  discharged,  of  course, 
and  the  strike  began.    I  had  a  meeting  one  day  and  the  men  shook  as  aspen 
leaves.    There  were  a  gang  of  those  guards  with  a  Gatling  gun  going  up  the 
creek  in  a  buggy.    A  crowd  of  little  boys  went  with  me  and  we  walked  up — 
they  walked  up  with  me,  and  I  put  my  hand  on  that  Gatling  gun,  and  they 
said,  "  Take  your  hand  off  that  gun,"  and  I  said,  **  Oh,  no,  sir ;  my  men  made 
that  gun,  sir,  and  I  have  a  right  to  hand  it  and  see  how  it  works."    [Laughter.] 
And  I  stood  there  and  talked  with  those  fellows  with  my  hand  on  the  Gatling 
gun,  and  I  want  to  say,  boys,  that  not  in  all  my  history  did  I  see  a  man  so 
bloodthirsty — his   lips   quivered,   he   thirsted   for   human   blood,    he   actually 
thirsted  for  the  blood  of  those  miners,  and  I  said,  "  Dont  you  dare  to  move  a 
bullet  out  of  that  gun,"  says  I.    "  There  will  be  no  trouble  on  this  creek — we 
won't  stand  for  any  trouble  where  I  am;  I  don't  stand  for  it.    You  go  away 
from  that  and  don't  you  do  any  shooting  here."     And  then  I  walked  down 
and  I  said,  **  Boys,  go  through  this  way,"  and  I  got  into  a  biiggy  and  went 
up  and  h^d  my  meeting  there.    And  the  superintendent  came,  and  he  said, 
*'  Mother  Jones,  I  can  not  let  you  hold  a  meeting  here,"  and  I  said,  "  I  am  on 
the  public  highway,"  said  I,  "They  belong  to  me — I  have  a  share  of  stock 
in  them."    And  I  held  my  meeting  anyway,  finished,  took  my  buggy,  and  there 
was  never  a  ^ot  fired  or  anything.    Fear  is  the  greatest  curse  you  have  got. 
I  don't  fear  anybody,  and  I  am  going  to  say  what  I  believe  is  right  here 
below,  and  when  I  go  up  then  I  will  render  an  account  of  it.    The  miners  had 
to  stand  a  confilct  there,  but  I  will  tell  you  that  some  of  them  will  yet  stand 
In  the  hall  of  fame.    They  were  true. 

If  the  operators  don't  concede  to  you  that  which  is  fair,  you  have  no  other 
resort  but  to  strike,  but  let  the  strike  be  the  very  last  move  you  make,  but 
don't  put  it  off  for  an  age.  The  time  is  ripe  now.  No ;  24  hours  is  not  enough, 
because  they  might  have  ^  champagne  Jag  on  you  know.  .[liUUghter.l  I  will 
give  them  a  little  more  than  24  hours — 48  hours  anyhow — and  if  they  don't 
come  to  time  we  will  Just  lay  down  our  tools,  and  we  will  go  home.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  we  will  have  to  look  after  our  own 
interests,  and  we  have  waited  a  long  time,  boys,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you, 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  the  governor  of  Colorado,  I  am  going  to  stay  here, 
and,  by  God,  we  will  win  Just  as  we  did  in  West  Virginia.  [Applause.]  We 
drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  world — the  whole  civilized  world  centered  its 
eyes  on  West  Virginia.  We  did  it  because  we  attended  to  business.  We  didn't 
allow  any  weaklings  to  come  amongst  us.  [Applause.  1  And  we  have  men  at 
the  helm  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to-day  that  I  am  proud  of— you  have 
got  men  at  the  helm  to  protect  your  Interests  that  you  need  not  be  afraid  of. 
[Applause.  1  The  northern  coal  fields  will  have  to  come  to  time.  New  Mexico 
will  have  to  come  to  time.  You  had  it  all  wrong  when  I  was  here  before, 
but  when  I  went  down  to  Louisville  and  asked  you  not  to  call  off  that  strike 
you  were  like  a  lot  of  little  lap  dogs.  [Laughter.]  And  if  they  had  followed 
my  advice  that  night  there  would  be  no  strike  in  the  northern  coal  fields  to- 
day.    I  know  something  about  strikes.    I  didn't  get  into  them  yesterday.    But 
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you  say  you  have  been  threat^ed  by  your  mastera.  Tbere  ain't  a  fellow  in 
iio6B*  earth  I  am  going  to  obey  when  there  la  a  crisis  on.  I  am  going  to  t^l 
him  to  get  out  of  the  way.  [Applause.]  We'll  get  in  the  bull  p^.  There  is 
nothing  about  that  I  was  in  jail.  God  Almighty,  what  If  you  do,  yon  built 
the  jail.  [Laughter.]  I  have  been  Jailed.  I  was  marched  84  miles  and 
landed  in  Jail  by  a  United  States  marshal  in  West  Virginia  in  the  night,  and 
what  did  I  do?  Just  tallying  to  miners,  to  a  meeting  of  miners,  and  I  was 
talcen  up  and  put  in  Jail,  tried  in  the  Federal  court,  and  the  old  judge  said: 
•Did  you  read  my  injunction?"  "I  did,"  said  I.  "Did  you  notice  that  that 
injunction  told  you  not  to  look  at  the  mines,  and  did  you  look  at  tbem?" 
"  Certainly."  **  Why  did  you  do  -it? "  "  Because  there  was  a  judge  bigger 
than  you,  and  he  gave  me  my  eyesight,  and  I  am  going  to  look  at  whaterer 
1  want  to."  That  old  judge  is  dead,  and  they  tried  to  hold  his  injunction, 
t*ut  the  injunction  died  with  the  old  fellow,  and  they  could  not  do  anything 
with  it.  A  lickspittle  of  the  court  comes  up,  and  he  says  you  mu^  say  your 
"honor,"  this  is  the  court,  his  honor  on  the  bench,  the  f^low  behind  the 
counter  with  the  mustache.  And  I  says,  "  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  got 
any  or  not.  I^t  me  prove  him  up  first."  He  turned  me  loose,  and  asked  me 
why  I  didn't  take  up  charity  work.  •*  I  don't  believe  In  it,"  says  I.  **  Don't 
believe  in  charity  workV"  "I  don't  believe  In  charity  work,  I  think  it  la  an 
insult  to  human  reason.  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  There  ain't  a  charitable 
institution  in  the  world,  under  the  sky,  but  what  I  would  destroy  to-nlgbt 
if  I  had  my  way  about  it.  I  don't  believe  in  holy  rolling,  and  holy  jumping, 
etc."     [Laughter.] 

I  will  have  to  tell  you  a  story  about  that  I  happened  to  l>e  down  at  El  Paso. 
Tex.,  so  I  crossed  the  border  that  morning  to  Juares  to  see  If  I  could  get  a 
meeting  I  wanted  to  hold  In  New  Mexico.  As  I  was  going  across  the  Rio 
Grande  along  came  three  miners,  and  they  said  "Oh,  for  Qod  sake^  Mother, 
where  did  you  come  from?"  I  told  them.  They  said  they  had  just  come  in 
from  the  range,  just  got  across  this  morning,  and  they  were  broke  and  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  It  is  nothing  to  find  a  miner  broke.  He  is  always  broke.  I 
snid,  "  Boys  you  go  to  my  room  and  tell  the  woman  I  sent  you,  and  here  is 
gome  money  to  get  your  dinner  and  brealcfast  with,"  and  I  said,  "I  want  to 
hold  a  meeting  on  the  comer  of  the  street  this  evening,  and  you  come  and 
I  will  give  you  the  collection  we  get  out  there."  I  went  that  evening  and  held 
my  meeting,  and  the  boys  appeared,  and  we  collected  $18.50,  and  I  gave  the 
boys  $5  apiece.  I  went  down  the  street  and  I  saw  a  commotion,  and  I  said 
to  a  policeman,  *'  What  is  the  matter  with  that  gang;  are  they  fighting?"  And 
be  said,  "  Tes."  I  said,  "  But  I  can  not  find  out  what  they  are  fighting  al>out** 
and  he  said,  "The  fight  was  about  Jesua  I  will  tell  you  about  it,**  he  says, 
''They  are  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Rollers  and  Jumpers,  and  there  are 
four  comers  coming  in  this  way,  and  all  the  people  go  this  way,  and  they  want 
to  swap  corners  every  week.  The  Salvation  Army  gets  tlie  location.  They 
are  all  working  for  Jesus."  And  I  says,  "They  an't,  Jesus  never  sees  a  penny 
of  that  money."  [Laughter.]  And  they  got  to  quarreling  among  themselves, 
rud  the  Holy  Rollers,  and  the  Holy  Jumpers,  and  the  Holy  Jumpers  left  Jesus 
Jumping  alone  and  Jumped  over  here  to  get  some,  I  went  up  there  and  picked 
up  some  coin  from  the  dirt,  and  when  I  counted  it  I  found  I  had  about  $5, 
which  I  offered  to  the  policeman,  but  he  told  me  to  keep  it 

Now,  let  me  say  to  you,  keep  away  from  the  saloons,  keep  away  from  the 
r)ool  tables,  keep  away  from  the  gambling  room.  There  is  nothing  In  It  for 
you.  You  are  only  giving  your  money  to  the  trusts.  Let  me  say  to  you,  get 
some  good  book,  develop  your  brain  and  heart,  be  of  service  to  humanity  and 
your  class,  register  yourself  in  the  rights  of  humankind,  be  tme  to  your  fellow 
men,  stand  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  workers,  and  no  power  on  earth  cm 
dissolve.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  be  loyal,  fear  no  man,  and  the  victory  is 
yours.  The  United  Mine  Workers  will  never  leave  the  State  of  Colorado 
till  the  banner  of  industrial  freedom  floats  from  and  over  every  mine.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

It  is  up  to  you,  my  boys;  it  is  up  to  you  to  earn  the  victory,  and  I  will  be 
with  you,  and  I  know  your  officers  will  be  with  you.  I  Imow  these  boys;  I 
have  worked  with  them,  I  have  watched  them,  and  if  they  are  not  all  what 
I  say  they  are  I  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  them;  I  would  be  the  first 
one  to  tell  you  don't  trust  them.  You  know  with  your  national  officers  on  the 
platform  in  Louisville,  I  fought  all  of  them.  I  fought  the  whole  of  them,  arsl 
one  of  them  asked  why  I  dared  to  oppose  this  settlement  "  Because  the  presi- 
dents pays  you,"  and  I  said  "  I  want  you  to  understand,"  said  I,  "  he  never  paid 
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me  5  cents  in  his  life,  the  miners  pay  me,  and  it  is  the  miners*  interests  I  will 
flfi^t  for,  not  for  one  indlvidnal.'*    [Applause.] 

So  stand  together  and  don't  surrender  this  time,  and  you  will  be  backed  by 
your  officers,  that  I  know.  I  know  the  men  that  are  at  the  helm  to-day,  and  if 
I  never  knew  it  I  would  not  take  up  the  fight  now.  They  never  did  yet  tell  me 
what  to  do;  never  yet  Why?  There  is  no  reason,  my  boys,  while  you  and 
your  children  are  in  slavery.  When  I  get  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Alabama  or- 
ganized, you  can,  I  will  say,  God  Almighty  take  me  to  my  rest  if  you  want  to, 
but  not  until  then.     [Applause.] 

I  want  you  as  a  body  to  pledge  yourselves  in  this  convention  that  we  will 
stand  as  one  solid  mass  with  the  voice  of  hpman  liberty.  Look  at  the  accumu- 
lations of  50  years.  You  have  collected  more  wealth,  created  more  wealth 
than  they  in  1,000  years  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  yet  you  have  not  any. 
We  are  going  to  fix  it  so  that  the  mines  will  be  secure,  so  that  the  men  wfll 
have  equal  right&  Don't  fear  the  governor,  don't  fear  anybody;  you  pay  the 
governor,  and  he  has  the  right  to  protect  you.  Tou  are  the  biggest  part  of  the 
population  of  the  State — ^you  create  the  wealth,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  this 
fight  is  going  on,  and  if  there  is  anybody  going  to  keep  it  on,  I  am  going  to  do  it. 
[Applause.] 

MINEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  107. 

[Monthly  time  statement.] 
Huerfano  Fuel  Ck>.,  Walsenburo  Mines. 

Mike  Medwick,  No.  30,  for  month  of  October,  1011.    Contractor. 


debit. 

Powder $35.25 

OU 2. 05 

Coal 2. 00 

Smithing 2. 50 

Doctor 1.00 

Water 2. 50 

Rent 10. 00 

Store  scrip 3.00 

Hospital .  25 

Church 1. 50 

Lights 1. 00 

Salary 472. 60 


CBEDITS. 


Coal— tons,  1,611.5-80 $004.  ©0 


Total  credits. 
Total  debit- 


Balance 


$004.60 
533.65 

70.05 


HuERTANO  Fuel  C, 
By  R.  F.  P.  L.,  Superintendent 


COMMITTEE'S  EXHIBIT  NO.    108. 


List  for  the  selection  of  jurors  certified  November  21,  1913, 

[Figures  at  left  Indicate  number  of  times  in  the  last  four,  or  one  year,  that  these  same  names  have  am>earpd 
on  the  lists  certified  by  the  county  commissioners,  namely,  Dec.  20, 1912;  Apr.  15.  1913;  July  21. 191/), 
and  including  the  final  list  of  Nov.  21, 1913.  Figures  on  right  indicate  number  of  times  oertined  in  last 
20  lists,  or  since  and  including  list  filed  Nov.  19, 1903.] 


Name. 

18 
16 
9 
4 
1 
9 

Nationality. 

Remarks. 

Felix  Abeyta 

Mexican 

American... 

do 

do 

Mexican 

do 

F.  D.  AncUews 

A.  H.  Anson 

Thomas  Anson 

Aniceto  Archuleta. 

Deputy  sheriff. 

Canuto  Archuleta 
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List  for  the  selection  of  jurors  certified  November  H,  191$ — Continiied. 


4 
3 
1 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 

1 

1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
4 
4 
4 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
1 
4 
1 
1 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
3 
2 
4 
3 
1 

Name. 

10 
10 

7 
11 

3 
13 
16 

9 
13 

5 
13 

3 

6 

1 

4 

5 

5 

8 

14 

9 

18 

3 

12 

14 

8 

9 

4 

7 

14 

14 

5 

16 

9 

4 

14 

4 

4 

6 

6 

2 

6 

6 

13 

12 

15 

11 

10 

8 

6 

1 

2 

6 

1 

6 

13 

8 

12 

7 

8 

6 

11 

11 

14 

11 

9 

11 

16 

12 

10 

2 

3 

3 

6 

10 

7 

13 

4 

14 

1 

3 

10 

8 

NatioDality. 

BemarfcB. 

Carpio  Archuleta 

Maxloan... 
do 

•  •  «  •  •UV«  •  •  «  •  • 

•  •  «  •  ttUV*  •  •  •  •  • 

do 

do 

do 

•  •  •  •  aUV*  •  •  •  •  • 

do...... 

American.. 

do 

.....do...... 

Mexican..... 

•  •  •  •  •  Uw«  «  •  •  •  * 

Amwloan.. 

do 

do 

do 

Mexican.... 

American.. 

do 

do 

do...... 

do 

....  .do 

do 

Mexican 

do 

do 

do 

American... 

do 

do 

Mexican.... 

do 

do 

American... 

do 

do 

Mexican.... 
do 

American.. 
do 

Mexican 

do 

do 

FelfpeM.  Archuleta 

.  Deputy  ihertfl. 

Jmm  AndfM  Arellano 

Antonio  Atencio 

Brigido  Atencio 

JiiMi  B  At*n<*io 

Do. 

Salvador  Atencio 

.   Dead. 

T'rban  Atfncio. .......  x .  ^ 

Albino  Baca 

.   Deputy  sheriff. 

T.  C.  Baily 

.   Dapaty  sheriff;  postmaster  at  Hoerta. 
.   Doctor. 

T.  D.  Balrd 

Joe  Ball 

.   Fuel   oompany  ofBdal   tad  deputy 
sheriff. 

Oarcedon  Basques 

Miguel  Basques 

An"clrew  Befirman 

0.  R.  Benson 

O.  B.  Blanton 

C.  F.  Boyd 

Miguel  Bravo 

.   Deputy  sheriff. 

.   Former  ftiel  oompany  offldaL 

.  Ooai  operator. 

J.  P.  Breen 

M-  Tr  Br^qinan 

P.  8.  Brown 

W.  D.  Brown 

J.  J.  Bruce 

John  W.  Bmoe 

W.  R.  Bruce 

Carmen  Bustos 

Isaios  Bustos 

.   Deputy  shwiff. 

Tiofllo  Bustos 

Juan  f^  Bu^tofl ..........  . .  .        .... 

D.  C.  Cagwin 

.   ProfeMor  of  high  tchooL 

Harry  J.  Capps 

S.  J.  Capps 

Cosmo  P.  C-irdwias.  ...    ax         ^  ^    .. 

.   Deputy  sheriff. 

J.  D.  J.  Cardenas 

Jow  A  T  Cwd«ntw ...    .     ..... 

F.  O.Carson 

H.  R.  Carson 

P.C.Carver 

Manual  rftj^tlllo 

.(^untiago  f^haoon 

LeoChaUfu '. 

.   Doctor,  oorontf . 

Jose  Tomas  Chaves 

JqVi  J-  l*"-  ChftV^. .............     ,     .... 

.  Deputy  sheriff. 

J.  C.  Cisneros 

Do. 

Juan  ri«TuifYiff 

.1        Do. 

F.  R,  rotrnf^fi,         .     . 

American.. 
do 

Mexican.... 

do 

do 

do 

American.. 
do 

American.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mexican 

do 

do 

American.. 

do 

do 

do 

Mexican... 

American.. 

do 

do. . . . . 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Mexican... 

.1 

E.  L.  Conner 

Abran  Cordova 

Ouadelupe  Cordova 

1 

Jose  Hilario  Cordova 

*i 

Ramon  Cordova 

Ed  Countryman 

F.  K.  Cnw^nZ'  .  ■    ^ -   ■ 

M.  E.  Cowing 

C.  W.  Cox-.."! ; 

.   Undertaker. 

II.  C.  Craddock 

JftiUe^  Craig , . . 

J.  W.Crawford 

4 

Qeorge  Dick 

.   Brother  to  mayor. 
.  Mayor. 

.  Nephew  of  mayor. 
.   Brother  of  mayor. 
Do. 

4 

4 

John  Dick 

4 

William  Dick 

4 

Robert  Dick 

4 

Pedro  Domlt^K^iefl 

4 

Oonwlio  Duran 

4 

rose  Sftves  Puran 

3 

V.  0.  Edie 

7. 

C.  Eklund 

3 

J.  A .  Epperson 

3 

T.  J.  Erwin 

Jose  M.  Espinoea 

.   Deputy  sheriff. 

F.  E.  Estes 

P.  L.  Estes 

T.  D.  Farr 

.   Brother  of  sheriff  and  deputy  dMriff. 

Levi  Fawks 

A.  A.  Foot 

R.  L.  Foster 

T.  E.  Foster 

W.  H.  Freeland 

.   Deputy  county  clerk. 

Castulo  Oallegoe 

X 
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Name. 

9 
3 

6 

1 
1 

3 

4 
4 
2 
3 
1 
4 
6 

I 

5 

7 

15 

6 

7 
3 
6 

15 

11 
5 

13 
8 
5 
5 
5 
3 

11 
3 
8 
4 
3 
8 
8 
8 
9 
4 
5 

12 
5 
3 
5 

14 

8 

6 

3 

3 

1 

8 

6 

9 

10 

U 

14 

10 

16 

4 

6 

2 

12 

9 

7 

12 

10 

15 

2 

3 

9 

,1 

8 
7 
3 
2 
4 

Nationality. 

Remarks. 

3 

Manuel  L.  Oallwos 

Mexican.... 

«  •  •  •  •  U"  ••••«• 

•  «  *  •  •  Uw  •••••• 

•  •  •  ■  •  U  V  •••••« 

American... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mexican 

do 

do 

do 

American... 

do 

do 

•  •  •  •  •Wr  ■  ••••■• 

do....... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mexican 

American... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

«  «  •  •  •uO  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  *  •  •  •Uv  *•••■• 

•  •  «  •  aU^J  •••••• 

do 

do. .. . .. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mexican. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

•  .  .  •  .uO.  ..... 

do 

do 

American... 
do 

Mexican 

do 

Amerfcan... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do...... 

do; 

do 

.....do 

do 

Mexican 

- 

3 

Damian  Oalvee 

1 

Manuel  a  ,  OiMiciA . , 

1 

Santiago  Garcia 

1 

/.  8.  flftrd»v»r , 

Partner  of  J.  B.  Farr,  sheriff  in  whole- 

7 

E.  V.  Gibbons 

sale  liquor  business. 

4 

Oharlfm  f^oemmer 

3 

J.  P.  Ooemmer 

1 

Q.  A.  Goemme' r  r 

3 

Rudolfo  Gonaales 

Deputy  sheriff. 
Do. 

1 

T>aniel  Gxierrero- ,,-,.., , , . 

4 

Benieno  OiitUen..,,  - 

4 

Frits  C.  Harmes 

3 

l/ooifl  N.  Harmee 

2 

Frank  J.  Haves 

a 

R.  A.  Hayes I. 

3 

James  K.  HerUn 

4 

JCHfifth  M.  Hill 

City  marshal. 

4 

R.  V.  Hill 

Son  of  above,  son-in-law  of  Sheilfl  Farr, 

1 

John  T.  HoDkins 

superinten'dent  of  city  water  works. 

3 

Geo.  Howlett 

3 

0.  D.  Howlett 

4 

W.  N.  HoQser 

County  surveyor. 

Editor  The  World  and  Justioe  peace. 

4 

W.  C.  Hunt 

4 

James  F.  Hurley 

2 

Pablo  Huertado 

Deputy  sheriff. 

3 

J.  F.Jewell 

4 

Norman  Josenb . ,  ^ . , ,  ^ .  ^ 

4 

Frank  Karst 

4 

J.  F.  Karst 

3 

R.  H.  Kaster 

Deputy  sheriff. 

3 

Jasner  Kerby 

f 

J.  L.  Kerby 

3 

John  H.  Kincaid 

2 

W.  M.  Kincaid 

? 

rhas.  Kindt 

3 

Chas.  F.  Kitchen 

Road  overseer. 

? 

Geo.  W.  Kitchen 

4 

R,  F'a  F>*i 

4 

George  Klein 

4 

Otto  Klein 

4 

E.  W.  Krier 

4 

Wm.  Krier 

City  treasurer. 

3 

Ira  B.  Lahmer 

County  pliysiclan. 
Doctor  and  deputy  sheriff. 

3 

J.  M.  Lamme 

4 

S.  J.  Lamme 

Do. 

4 

C.  D.  Lesher 

Dentist  and  county  superlntandeot  of 

4 

P.  P.  Lester 

schools. 

4 

Alexander  Levy 

Doct.or,  health  officer. 

3 

Archie  Levy 

3 

Ridnh  Levy 

1 

Inooencio  Levba 

3 

1 

Jesus  M.  Luoero 

1 

Jose  F.  Lucero 

Not  in  county,  depaty  sheriff. 

4 

Manuel  A ,  T.unero ^-^-,.,-^ ,  ,,,, 

4 

Braulio  Luna 

2 

Nicolas  Luna 

3 

Jose  Benito  Maes 

4 

Tomas  Maes 

Deputy  sheriff. 

4 

Carmen  Mastos 

4 

Canut/>  MftldonadOx r 

] 

Rafiiel  Maldonado 

4 

David  Mancheiro 

3 

N.  F.  Mansfleld 

1 

J.  E.  Marker 

4 

Jose  E.  Marques 

Deputy  sheriff,  deaf. 

4 

Jose  R.  Maraues 

4 

C.  L.  Martin 

] 

C.  F.  Martin 

7 

H.  8.  Martin 

Gone  away  several  years  ago. 

3 

Luther  Martin 

3 

T.J.Martin 

4 

B.W.Martin 

4 

Albino  Martinss 

14 

Jose  Ambrosio  Martinez 

1 

Bacilio  Martines 

2 

Donicano  M«rtine» ... 

Deputy  sheriff. 

4 

Francisco  Martinet 

34643— PT  fr— 14 8 
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8 
8 
a 

8 
3 

4 

1 
2 

a 

4 
4 
4 
4 

3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
1 
3 
4 
4 
4 
1 
1 
4 
3 
3 
4 

1 
1 
1 
4 
4 


Fnndioo  IfortlxiM 

Qeroninio  Martlnes 

Jose  A.  Martinet 

Jose  Biicllle  Martinet 

Jose  Enc  Martinet 

Jose  Quadelupe  Martinet.. 

Jose  Isnaclo  Martinet 

Jose  Manwell  Martinet. . . . 
Jose  de  la  Pas  Martinet.... 

Joan  Atencio  Martinet 

Juan  Ignack)  Martinet 

Juan  D.  Martinet 

Juan  Pablo  Martinet 

Lino  Martinet 

Manuel  E.  Martinet. 

Moisee  Martinet 

Susanode  J.  Martinet 

A.  C.  MauWin. 

C.  V.  Matione 

Frank  Mead 

Isaias  Medina 

Jose  Abran  Medina 

Juan  A.  Medina 

H.  T.  Meyers 

John  Meyers 

I.  N.  Mifcap 

Andres  Montelongo 

T.  Q.  Montet 

Anastacio  Montoya. 

Cayetano  Montoya 

Eliido  Montoya 

Felipe  M.  Montova. 

Qabrial  Montoya. 

Migull  Montoya 

Onofre  Montova. 

C.V.Moore 

David  Morris 

J.  L.  L.  Morris 

Edward  Morrbon 

Joaeph  M.  Murray 

E.G.  Meyers 


George  Molnally 

Juan  de  Dios  Nuraqjo.. 

John  Neilson 

Geo.  C.  Nickols 

Joseph  O'Byme 

JuanB.  Ortibis 

Miguel  Ortibis 

RoDert  V.  Owensby 

Francisco  Pacheoo 

JoseE.  Pacheoo 

Jose  Imacio  Pacheoo. . . 

John  Pamer 

Frank  W.  Patohen 

M.  Patterson 

J.  E.  Peerse 

JuanCrut  Pinada 

Justo  Pinada 

Policarpo  Pinada 

JuanM.  Y.  Portue 

Chas.  PoweU 

Frank  Powell 

James  L.  Powell 

J.  W.  PoweU 

Augustus  Prator 

John  J.  Pritchard 

A.M.  Prior 

Jose  de  Jesus  Quintana. 

Thos.  Rice 

C.J.  Rilling 

Rumalde  Kev«t» 

Amarante  Rodrigues. . . 

Juan  B.  Rodrigues 

Tomas  Rodrigues 

Fredrioo  Romero 

Oneclmo  Romero 

Jesse  C.  Russell 


Joseph  Russell 

Francisco  Rabal 

A.  E.  Sager , 

Pablo  Sales 

Antonio  Jose  8an(dies. 


Nationality. 

4 

Mexican.... 

4 

•  •  •  •  •Uv  •••••* 

6 

do 

8 

do 

10 

do 

9 

....  .QO. • • . • . 

4 

do 

12 

do 

14 

do 

4 

do 

3 

*  •  •  •  •Qv«  •  •  •  •  • 

1 

«  •  •  «  tfOV*  «  •  •  •  • 

17 

•  •  •  •  •  "  Wr  «»••«• 

14 

do. ..... 

3 

•  •  •  •  •UW  •••••• 

1 

•  •  •  *  sUv*  •  *  •  •  • 

4 

10 

American... 

13 

Mexican..... 

11 

American... 

13 

Mexican 

8 

do 

9 

do 

3 

American... 

6 

do 

10 

do 

4 

Mexkan 

13 

do 

8 

do 

12 

•  •  •  •  aUV*  •  •  •  •  • 

8 

•  •  •  «  •\NI«  •  •  •  •  • 

7 

•  •  •  •  .QO.  •  •  •  •  • 

4 

•  •  •  •  •QO«  •  •  •  •  • 

18 

«  •  •  •  aUV*  •  «  •  •  • 

16 

..  ..do 

1 

American... 

13 

•  •  •  •  aUV*  »  •  •  •  • 

5 

•  •  •  •  •QO  •••••• 

5 

do 

12 

do. ..... 

4 

•  •  •  •  •laR^  •••••• 

4 

do 

8 

Mexican 

7 

American... 

2 

«  •  •  •  *tMf  •••••• 

9 

•  •  •  •  •UO  •  •  •  •  •  • 

19 

Mexican 

4 

do 

7 

American... 

6 

Mexican 

3 

do 

4 

do 

2 

American... 

7 

2 

•  •  •  •  •  tMf  •••••« 

1 

do 

8 

Mexican 

4 

do 

5 

....  .uo. ..... 

8 

do 

4 

American... 

4 

do 

8 

•  «  «  •  «Uv  «••••• 

8 

do 

6 

do 

10 

do 

4 

do 

8 

Mexican 

5 

American... 

9 

do 

14 

Mexican.... 

14 

...  ..QO. . . .  .. 

9 

do 

16 

do 

3 

do 

3 

do. . . . .. 

4 

American... 

8 

do 

8 

Mexican. .. . 

3 

American... 

15 

Mexican 

14 

do 

City  ooondlman. 


Deputy  iharifl. 
Do. 
Do. 


Town  dark. 

Moved  out  of  county. 


Deal 

Moved  out  of  county. 

Brother  of  coonty  clerk. 


Justice  of  tfaa  peace. 

Notrerident. 

8ofao(ri4eacheratRedCllir;  notlntbii 
county. 


Deputy  aheriil. 


Councilman. 
Moved  out  of  county. 


Deputy  sheriff. 


Under  indictment  lor  Seventh  Stiest 

murder.    Deputy  sheriff. 
Father  of  above. 
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Name. 

18 

12 
6 
6 

17 
4 

10 
4 
6 
9 

4 
4 
3 
2 
3 
4 
7 
7 
1 
4 
11 
11 
4 
8 
4 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8 
6 
10 
10 
3 
3 
1 
8 
4 
8 
3 

4 
6 
4 

11 
2 
2 
4 

14 
9 

U 

Nationality. 

Remarks 

4 

Pehio  ISfanches. 

Mexican  — 

do 

do 

do 

do 

American... 

do 

do 

.....do. ..... 

do 

Colored 

do 

do 

do 

American... 

•  »  «  «  mUvm    •  •  •   •    « 

do 

•  •  ■  •  •  Uv*  •  •  •  •   « 

Mexican 

do 

•  •  •  •  •  Uv«  •  •  •  •  • 

American... 

do 

do 

Mexican 

do 

American... 

Mexican 

•  •  •  •  •  uv*  •  •  •  •  • 

do 

do 

do 

do 

American... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

•  •  •  •  wUV*  •  •  •  •  • 

do 

do 

do 

Mexican 

do 

....  .uO.  ..... 

American... 
do 

Mexican 

do 

do 

do. ..'... 

Mine  doctor.    Deputy  sheriff* 

Deputy  sheriff . 
Janitor  for  conrthouae. 

Deputy  sheriff  and  postmast8r» 

Deputj  sheriff . 
Coimciiman. 

Moved  out  of  county. 

Deputy  sheriff . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Undertaker,  La  Veta. 
Station  agent,  C.  &  S. 

Moved  to  Utah. 

Jailer,  deputy  sheriff. 

Teacher  at  Malaohite,  famUy  doe 

live  here. 
Deputy  sheriff . 
DeS. 

Deputy  sheriff. 
Dead. 

4 

1 

Teodoro  Bandoval. 

1 

J-  Ln  Bandoval 

4 

Joffe  Nr  Bantisteven 

4 

A.  R.  Scott 

8 

C.E.Smith 

3 

Kdwin  T^.  9mlth . 

3 

J.  O.Smith 

4 

R.  T^,  Bnodxram 

4 

A.  J.  SteeleT 

4 

C.P.Steele 

4 

Noble  Steele 

8 

Rivers  Stetie 

8 

J.  W.  Stewart 

2 

Andrew  Tarter 

4 

Bruce  Tlrey 

4 

R  h,  Trminflt^fn  TYojlllo 

3 

Felipe  Trujillo 

1 

Andreas  TnijiUo 

1 

JoaeT.  TruiiUo 

4 

AdoliA  Unniff 

4 

August  Unftur 

4 

Winiam  TTnfng    .     . 

4 

Alfonso  Valdei []]]]]]]][]]]]][] 

4 

Jose  HUario  Valdes 

3 

Fred  Vest 

4 

Jose  E.  Vialpando 

Amador  Vic^l 

4 

DonicanoVkil 

2 

Felix  Vigil.7. 

4 

Fraiin  Vigil ].'..,', 

4 

RicardoVtail 

3 

L.  R.  Vooffiees 

3 

W.R.Welch 

3 

n«ni  Wnllf , 

1 

Chaff.  Wftttovfir 

4 

W.  H.  Woodruff 

4 

£.  S.  Wri^t 

4 

J.J.  WriSt 

1 

MikeWyatt 

snol 

1 

A|«T  Voung 

1 

David  Apodaoa 

1 

Suitiago  Arellano 

1 

Rantiago  J.  Puran...  ., 

2 

W.  H.  Oairitson 

1 

Walter  Korb 

4 

Martines  Librado  (Martinn) 

4 

Bravilio  Balatar 

4 

RafelSalasar 

4 

Jiii|An  Martinet 

Of  the  above.  185  were  on  the  list  ordered  destroyed  by  the  Judge  In  Febmaryi 
1913. 

Of  the  above — 

135  have  been  on  the  Juror's  list  4  times  in  the  last  4. 

66  have  been  on  the  Juror's  list  3  times. 

37  have  been  on  the  Juror's  list  2  times. 

62  have  been  on  the  Juror's  list  1  time. 

156  are  Americans. 

140  are  Mexicans. 

4  are  colored  people. 

11  are  not  residents. 

3  are  dead. 

2  are  deaf. 
Five  certified  lists  contain  less  than  300  names. 
One  as  low  as  190. 
One  with  196  names  only. 

Prior  to  this  there  were  lists  which  contained  only  160  names. 

Walsenbubo,  Colo.,  March  4*  i9H» 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  information  contained  in  tha 
above  and  foregoing  list  pertaining  to  Jurors  is  true  and  correct 

[SEAL.]  T.  M.  HuDSOif,  Clerk  District  CovrU 


8640  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  COAL  MINES  OF  COLORADO. 

0PXRAT0B8'  EXHIBIT  NO.    109. 

CoBONER*8  Summons  to  Juror. 

Stati  ow  Colorado,  Huerfano  County,  8%: 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  to  O.  A.  Edmonston,  greeting: 
We  command  yon,  G.  A.  Edmonston,  to  be  and  appear  before  the  undersigned, 

coroner  of  the  county  of ,  State  of  Colorado,  at  La  Veta  on  the  10th  day 

of  November,  A.  D.  1913,  at  10  o*clock  a.  m. ;  then  and  there  to  serve  as  a  Juror 
in  a  certain  inquisition  now  pending  before  said  coroner,  and  herein  fail  not,  or 
answer  the  contrary  at  your  peril. 
Witness  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said  Huerfano  County,  at  his  office 

in ,  this  9th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1913. 

W.  S.  Chapman,  Coroner. 

Coroner's  Summons  to  Juror. 

State  ov  Colorado,  Huerfano  County,  8$: 

The  i)eople  of  the  State  of  Colorado  to  G.  F.  Estes  and  George  Coleman,  greeting: 
We  command  you,  G.  F.  Estes  and  Creorge  Coleman,  to  be  and  appear  b^OTe 

the  undersigned,  coroner  of  the  county  of .  State  of  Colorado,  at  La  VeU 

on  the  10th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. ;  then  and  there  to 
serve  as  a  juror  in  a  certain  inquisition  now  pending  before  said  coroner,  and 
herein  fail  not,  or  answer  the  contrary  at  your  peril. 
Witness  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said  Huerfano  County,  at  his  oflSce 

In ,  this  9th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1913. 

W.  S.  Chapman,  Coroner. 

Coroner's  Summons  to  Juror. 

State  of  Colorado,  Huerfano  County,  88: 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  to  J.  R  Scott,  greeting : 
We  command  you,  J.  E.  Scott,  to  be  and  a];^)ear  before  the  undersigned, 

coroner  of  the  county  of ,  State  of  Colorado,  at ,  on  the  lOth  day 

of  November,  A.  D.  1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. ;  then  and  there  to  serve  as  a  joror 
in  a  certain  inquisition  now  pending  before  said  coroner,  and  herein  fail  not 
or  answer  the  contrary  at  your  peril. 
Witness  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said  Huerfano  County,  at  his  office 

in ,  this  9th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1913. 

W.  S.  Chapman,  Coroner. 

Coroner's  Summons  to  Juror. 

State  of  Colorado, 

County  of  Huerfano,  88: 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  to  S.  J.  Capps,  greeting : 
We  command  you,  S.  J.  Capps,  to  be  and  appear  before  the  undersigned. 

coroner  of  the  county  of ,  State  of  Colorado,  at  La  Veta,  Colo.,  on  the 

10th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. ;  then  and  there  to  serve 
as  a  juror  in  a  certain  inquisition  now  pending  before  said  coroner,  and  herein 
fail  not  or  answer  the  contrary  at  your  peril. 
Witness,  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said  Huerfano  County,  at  his  office  in 

,  this  9th  day  of  November.  A.  D.  1913. 

W.  S.  Chapman,  Coroner. 


Coroner's  Summons  to  Juror. 

Stats  of  Colorado, 

County  of  Huerfano,  88: 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  to  Joe  K.  Kincald,  greeting : 

We  command  you,  Joe  K.  Klncaid,  to  be  and  appear  before  the  undersigned, 
coroner  of  the  county  of ,  State  of  Colorado,  at  La  Veta,  Colo.,  on  tlie 
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9tli  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1918,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. ;  then  and  there  to  serve  as  a 
juror  In  a  certain  faiquteltion  now  pending  before  said  coroner,  and  herein  fiiil 
not  or  answer  the  contrary  at  yonr  peril. 
Witness,  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said  Henrfano  Connty,  at  his  office  in 

,  this  9th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1913. 

W.  8.  Chapman,  Omoner, 


SuBPCENA  Before  Coroner^s  Inquest. 

State  of  Colorado, 

Cowity  •/  Huerfano t  ss: 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the  sheriff  or  any  constable  of  said 

connty,  greeting: 

You  are  herefby  commanded  to  summon  forthwith  Dr.  S.  J.  Lamme,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Lamme,  Joe  Pickens,  and  J.  C.  Bates  to  appear  before  a  coroner's  inquest  to  be 
holden  at  La  Veta  (town  hall)  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1913,  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  a.  m.,  to  testifjr  and  the  truth  to  speak  in  behalf  of  and  concern- 
ing the  matter  of  the  death  ol^  W.  H.  Whitten,  Luke  Terry,  and  H.  G.  Bryan. 

And  have  yon  then  and  there  this  writ  with  a  return  thereon  showing  in 
what  manner  you  have  executed  the  same. 

Witness  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said  county,  at  La  Veta,  Cok).,  ih)B  tOth 
day  of  Nov^nber,  A.  D.  1918. 

W.  S.  Chapman,    [sbal.] 

Coroner  of  Huerfano  Oomniff, 

(EHling  on  back:)  Coroner's  subpoena.  Witnesses.  In  the  matter  of  W.  H. 
Whitten,  Luke  Terry,  and  H.  G.  Bryan,  deceased.  State  of  Colorado,  county 
of  Huerfano,  ss.  I  duly  served  the  within  by  reading  the' same  to  the  within- 
named  witnesses  as  I  am  herein  commanded.  Sergt  F.  I.  Tinker,  Co.  C,  1. 
Filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Huerfano  County, 
November  18,  1918.    T.  M.  Hudson,  clerk. 


Subpoena  Before  Coroner*s  Inquest. 

State  or  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  88  : 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the  sheriff  or  any  constable  of  said 
county,  greeting: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  summon  forthwith  H.  W.  Stewart  and  Edd 
Ifartinolich  to  appear  before  a  coroner's  inquest,  to  be  holden  at  town  hall,  La 
Veta,  Colo.,  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1918,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  a.  m., 
to  testify  and  the  truth  to  speak  in  behalf  of  and  concerning  the  matter  of  the 
death  of  W.  H.  Whitten,  Luke  Terry,  and  H.  F.  Bryan. 

And  have  you  then  and  there  this  writ,  with  a  return  thereon  showing  in 
what  manner  you  have  executed  the  same. 

Witness,  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said  county,  at  La  Veta,  Colo.,  this  10th 
day  of  November,  A.  D.  1913. 

W.  S.  Chapman     [seal], 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  Ooun4y, 

(Filing  on  back:)  Coroner's  subpcena.  Witnesses.  In  the  matter  of  W.  H. 
Whitten,  Luke  Terry,  and  H.  F.  Bryan,  deceased.  State  of  Colorado,  county 
of  Huerfano,  ss.  I  duly  served  the  within  by  reading  the  same  to  the  within- 
named  witnesses,  as  I  am  herein  commanded.  Sergt  F.  V.  Tinker,  Company 
C,  1.  Filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Huerfano  County, 
November  13,  1913.    T.  M.  Hudson,  clerk. 

Verdict  of  Jury.  - 

State  or  Colorado,  Huerfano  County,  88: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  La  Veta,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  on 
the  10th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1918,  before  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said 
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eoonty,  upon  the  bodies  of  Luke  Terry,  W.  H.  Whltten,  and  H.  F.  Bryan,  there 
lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed,  said  jurors,  upon 
their  oaths,  do  say: 

That  the  above  named  Luke  Terry,  W.  H.  Whitten,  and  H.  F.  Bryan  came  to 
their  death  from  gunshot  wounds,  causing  Intamal  hemorrhage,  and  that  stM 
shooting  occurred  about  8  p.  m.  on  November  8,  1913,  on  the  public  higfawaj 
near  the  Longhead  Reservoir,  said  shooting  being  done  by  parties  unknown  to 
this  jury,  and  with  felonous  and  malicious  Intent 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  tlie  day 
imd  year  aforesaid. 

8.  J.  Gapps, 
Job  K.  KufCAin, 

O.   F.  BSTBB, 

Gbo.  B.  Oolkman, 

J.  E.  SOOTT, 

p.   A.   BiDMUNDSTON, 

/urors. 
Attest: 

W.  S.  Chapmaji, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  Counip. 

(Filing  on  back :)  Verdict  of  jury  at  a  coroner's  inquest  on  tlie  body  of  Loke 
Terry  and  others,  deceased.  Held  at  La  Veta,  Colo.,  on  the  10th  day  of  Novem- 
bw,  A.  D.  1913.  Filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Huerfiuo 
Coun^,  this  13th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1913.  T.  M.  Hudson,  district  clerk. 
Beoorded  in  coroner's  record,  pages  25,  26,  and  27. 


XIHEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   110. 

[Pnrchaaen*  receipt.] 
1400.  No.  2022^ 

Oak  Vikw,  Colo.,  June  28,  191t 

Received  of  Gus.  Jeyanos,  of  Oak  View,  Colo.,  four  hundred  dollars  for  a 
money  order  of  eighty  pounds  sterling  to  be  remitted  by  the  Plnon  Supi^y  Go. 
throuish  the  First  National  Bank  of  Walsenburg,  Colo. 

To  Theothoras  A.  Tsogeokis,  at  Kannla  Kidonia,  CretL 

Thb  Piwon  Supply  Co., 
By  Fbed  p.  Moss, 

Store  Manoffer, 


KIKBBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  111. 

[Purchasers*  recelpt.1 
940.  No.  2090. 

Oak  Vikw,  Colo.,  December  9,  J91t 

Received  of  Gustis  A.  Tsegieinakin,  of  Oak  View,  Colo.,  forty  dollars  for  a 
money  order  of  eight  pounds  sterling  to  be  remitted  by  the  Plnon  Sui^ly  Co. 
through  the  First  National  Bank  of  Walsenburg,  Colo. 

To  Dimitrion  K.  Tsegieinakin,  Canea  Crete,  Greece. 

The  Pinon  Supply  Co., 
By  Fbed  P.  Moss, 

Store  Manager. 
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OFBBATION  EXHIBIT  NO.  112.— H.  B.  O. 

Official  returm  Huerfano  County  election^  1910. 


Office  to  be  voted  for  and  name  of 
oandidate. 


For  Rejpreeentatlre  at  Large: 

laaac  N.  Stevens  (RO 

Edward  T.  Taylor  (D.) . . . 

For   Representative^   seocmd 
skmal  dJstriot: 


oongree- 


James  A.  Orr  (R.). . 
•    (D.). 


John  A.  Martin 
For  judge  supreme  ooort.  10  years: 

James  B.  Oarrigues  (R.) .... 

Julius  C.  Ounter  (D.) 

For  governor: 

John  B.  Stephen  (R.) 

John  F.  ShAoth  (D.) 

For  lieutenant  governor: 

Joseph  H.  Painter  (R.) 

Stephen  R.  Fitigairald  (D.). 
For  secretary  of  state: 

John  E.  Ramer  (R.) 

James  B.  Pearoe(D.) 

For  State  treasurer: 


James  E.  Collier  (R.). 
-  ID.). 


Roady  Kenehan  (: 
For  auditor  of  State: 

Thomas  L.  Jamison  (R.) , 

Michael  A.  Leddy  (D.) 

For  attomeygeneral: 

Ben  OrUOth  (R.) 

John  T.  Bamett  (D.) 

For  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction: 


Helen  M.  Wixon  (R.) . . 

(D.J 


KatberineM.Cook(D.) 

For  regents  of  the  State  university: 

Wmiam  J.  KiM  (R.) 

Anna  L.  Woloott  (R.) 

JohnT.  Bottom  (p.) 

Oeorge  W.  Teal  (D.) 

For  railroad  commissioner,  0  years: 

Sheridan  S.  KendaU(R.) 

James  A.  Davidson  (D.) 

For  senator,  fourteenth  senatorial  dis- 
trict: 

Charles  Hr 

Robert  M. 
For  representative,  Costilla  and  Huer^ 
fano  Counties: 

Antonio  D.  Valdet  (R.). . . 

C.  J.  Young  (D.) 

For  county  clerk  and  recorder: 

J.  D.  Montes  (R.) 

E.  A.  Strange  (D.) 

For  county  sheriff: 

Jefferson  B.  Farr  (RO 

Roberts.  Mitchell  (D.)... 
For  county  treasurer: 

Andrew  Dick  (R.) 

Damaso  Vigil  (D.) 

For  county  assessor: 


iyden(R.) 

Bom(D.)... 
itive,  Costilla 


P.  L.  8anches(R.)... 
(D.). 


Juan  C.  Valleios 
For  county  superintendent  of  schools: 

ClarenceD.  Lesher  (R.) 

Frankie  M.  Quniian  (D.) 

For  county  surveyor: 

Walter  N.  Houser  (R.) 

RossW.Nomback(D.).. 

For  county  coroner: 

8.  Julnn  Lanmie  (R.) 

C.W.Clay(D.) 

For  county  comminioner.  third  district: 

Antonio  T.  Rustor(R.) 

Nestor  Guerrero  (D.) 
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Ojglcial  retum€  Huerfano  Cotmiy  election,  1910 — Oontinoed. 


OfBoe  to  be  Toted  for  and  ntme  of 
wmdfclate. 


For  RepreaentaiiT6  at  Larfe: 

IsftM  N.  8tev«ns  (R.) 

Edward  T.  Taylor  (D.). •  • 
For    R«Dreaentative,   seoood 
sional  aistrict: 

James  A.  Orr(R.) 

John  A.  Martin  (D.). 


For  Jndfe  gupmne  court.  10  years: 
James  E.  Qarrlgoes  (R.) 


JnliusC.  aunter(D.) 
For  governor: 

John  B.  Stephen  (R.) 

John  F.  Shafroth  (D.) 

For  lieutenant  coTemor: 

Joseph  H.  Painter  (R.) 

Stephen  R.  Fitsffarrald  (D.) 

For  secretary  of  state: 

JohnE.  Ramer  (R.) 

James  B.  Pearoe  (D.) 

For  State  treasurer: 

James  E.  CoUler  (R.) 

Roady  Kenehan(D.) 

For  auditor  of  SUte: 

Thomas  L.  Jamison  (R.) 

Michael  A.  I>»ddy  (D.) 

For  attorney  general: 

Ben  Orlfflth  (R.) 

JohnT.  Bamett(n.) 

For  State  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction: 

Helen  M.  Wixon  (R.). 

Katberine  M.  Cook  (D.) 

For  rMents  of  the  State  university: 

wniiam  J.  Kins  (R.) 

Anna  L.  Wdcott  (R.) 

JohnT.  Bottom  (p.) 

George  W.  Teal  (D.) 

For  railroad  commissioner.  0  years: 

Sheridan  S.  Kendall  (R.) 

James  A.  Davidson  (D.) 

For  senator,  fourteenth  senatorial  dis- 
trict: 

Charles  Hayden  (R.) 

Robert  M.  Bom  ?D.) 

For  representative,  Costilla  and  Huer- 
fono  Counties: 

Antonio  D.  Valdes  (R.) 

C.  J.  Young  (D.) 

For  county  derk  and  recorder: 

J.  D.  Montei(R.) 

E.  A.  Strange  (D.) 

For  county  shmd: 

Jefferson  B.  Farr  (R.) 

Robert  S.  Mitchell  (D.) 

For  county  treasurer: 


Andrew  Dick  (R,) 

:d.5, 


Damaso  Vigil  (] 
For  county  assessor: 

P.  L.  Benches  (R.) 

JuanC.  Vallelos  (D.) 

For  county  superintendent  of  schools: 

Clarence  D.  Lesher  (R.) 

FranMe  M.  QuUllan  (D.) 

For  county  surveyor: 

Walter  N.  Hoiiser  (R.) 

Raw  W.  Nomback  (D.) 

For  countv  coroner: 

S.  Juli»i  Lamme  (R.) 

C.  W.aay(D.) 

For  county  commlnicoier,  third  district: 

Antonio  T.  Busto8(R.) 

Nestor  Ouerrero(D.) 
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Official  returns  Huerfano  County  election,  1910 — Continued. 


Office  to  be  voted  for  aod  name  of 
candidate. 


For  Representative  at  Large: 

Isaac  N.  Stevens  (RO 

Edward  T.  Taylor  (D.) 

For   Representative,   second   congres- 
sional cUstrict: 

James  A.  OrT(R.) 

John  A.  Martin  (D.) 

For  Judge  supreme  court^O  years : 

James  £.  Oairlgues  (R.) 

Julius  C.  Oonter  (D.) 

'Forffovemor: 

John  B.  Stephen  (R.)... 

John  F.  Shaftroth  (D.) 

For  Ueutmant  Kovemor: 

Joseph  H.  Fainter  (R.) 

Stephen  R.  Fitzgairald  (D.) 

For  secretary  of  state: 

JohnE.  Ramer(R.)...' 

James  B.  Pearce(D.) 

For  State  treasurer: 

James  E.  Collier  (R.) 

Roady  Kenehan  (D.) 

For  auditor  of  State: 

Thomas  L.  Jamison  (R.) 

Michael  A.  Leddy(D.) 

For  attorney  general: 

BenOrflBth(R.) 

John  T.  Bainett  (D.) 

Fat  State  superintendent  of  public  tn- 
struction: 

Helen  M.  Wixon  (R.). 

Katherine  M.  Cook  (D.) 

For  regents  of  the  State  univexsity: 

Wflliam  J.  King  (R.) 

Anna  L.  Wolcott  (R.) 

John  T.  Bottom  (p.) 

George  W.  Teal  (D.) 

For  railroad  commissioner,  0  years: 

Sheridan  S.  Kendall  (R.) 

James  A.  Davidson  (D.) , 

For  senator,  fourteenth  senatorial  dis- 
trict: 

Charles  Hayden  (R.) 

Robert  M.  Bora  (D.) 

For  representative,  Costilla  and  Huer- 
fano Counties: 

Antonio  D.  Valdes  (R.) 

C.J.  Young(D.) 

For  county  clerk  and  recorder: 

J.  D.  Montei  (R.) 

E.  A.  Stranee  (D.) 

For  county  sheriff: 

Jefferson  B.  Farr  CR^ 

Robert  8.  Mitchell  (D.) 

For  county  treasurer: 

Andrew  DIck(R.) ."... 

Damaso  Vigil  (D.) 

For  county  assessor: 

P.  L.  Sanchet  (R.) , 

Juan  C.  VaUelos  (D.) 

For  county  sup^mtendent  of  schools: 

Clarence  l5.  Lesher(R.) 

Frankie  M.  Quillian  (D.) 

For  county  surveyor: 

Walter  N.  Houser(R.) 

RossW.  Noraback(D.) 

For  count V  coroner: 

S.  Julian  Lamme  (R.) 

C.W.Clay(D.) 

For  county  commissioner,  third  district: 

AntonioT.  Bustos(R.) 

Nested  Guerrero  (D.) 
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Ogldal  returns  Huerfano  CouMy  election,  19J(^ — Continoed. 


OlBoe  to  be  voted  for  md  name  of  c«ndfa1ate, 


'M 


For  RepreMntattre  at  Larn 
laaacN.StereoaCRJ... 
Edward  T.  T»y*5«;(£0 


ln(D*)! 


ooofTMikoal  diitrict: 


For  Repreentathri 

James  A.  Orr  ' 

John  A.  Martin 
For  Judge  eiqveme  oourt,  10  yean: 

Jamee  E.  Garrigoes  (R.) 

JuUiu  C.  Ounter  (D.) 

For  goremor: 

John  B.  Stepheo  (R.) 

John  F.  Shafroth  (D.) 

For  lien  tenant  eovemor: 

JoeephH.  Painter  (R.) 

Stephen  R.  Fitsgairald  (D.) 

For  aeoretary  of  state: 

John  E.  Ramer  (R.) 

James  B.  Pearoe  (D.) 

For  State  treasurer: 

James  E.  Collier  (R.) 

Roady  Kenehan  (D.) 

For  auditor  of  State: 

Thomas  L.  Jamison  (R.) 

Michael  A.  Leddy  (D.) 

For  attorney  general: 

Ben  Qriffith  (R.) 

John  T.  Bamett  (D.) 

For  State  stmerintenacnt  of  public  instmotioo: 


Helen  M.  Wixon  (R.). 

Katherine  M.  Co(A  (D.) 

For  regents  of  the  State  umrersity: 

wnilam  J.  King  (R.) 

Anna  L.  Woloott  (R.) 

John  T.  Bottom  (p.) 

George  W.  Teal  (D.) 

For  railroad  commissioner,  0  yean: 

Sheridan  S.  KendaU  (R.) 

James  A.  Davidson  (D.) 

For  senator,  fourteenth  ssnatorlal  district: 


Charles  Hayden  (R.). 
Robert  M.  Bom  (D.). 


For  representative,  Costilla  and  Huerftoo  Coun- 
ties: 

Antonio  D.  Valdes  (R.) 

C.  J.  Young  (D.) 

For  county  clerk  and  recorder: 

J.  D.  Mantes  (R.) 

E.  A.  Strange  (D.) 

For  county  sheriff: 

Jefferson  B.  Farr(RJ 

Roberts.  Mitchell  (I).) 

For  county  treasurer: 

Andrew  Dick  (R.) 

Damaso  Vigil  (D.) 

For  county  assessor: 

P.  L.  Sanchex  (R.) 

Juan  C.  VaUelos  (D.) 

For  county  superintendent  of  schools: 

Clarence  D.  Leaher  (R.) 

Frankie  M.  QuUlian  (D.) 

For  county  surveyor: 

Walter  N.  Houser(R.) 

Ross  W.  Nomback  (D.) 

For  county  coroner: 

S.  JuliiBn  Lamme  (R.) 

C.W.Clay(D.) 

For  county  commissioner,  third  district: 

Antonio  T.  Bustos(R.) 

Nestor  Guerrero  (D.) 
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For  the  initiative  and  refte^ndum,  707;  against  the  initiative  and  referendum,  739.  For  fbt  i>/v—y»»^ 
tlon  of  members  of  the  general  assembly,  847;  against  the  oonqMoaation  of  members  of  Uie  general  sawiniMy, 
453.  For  the  educational  amendment,  634;  against  the  educational  ^m^nAmtnt^  393.  For  the  ammdmiBt 
concemtaig  the  State  board  of  land  commissioners,  840;  agabst  the  amendment  oooosralu  the  State  board 
of  land  oommissloners,  840.  Againstthe  amendment  oonoemlng  the  State  board  of  lana  commiBBlflDen, 
863.    For  funding  the  State  hidebtedness,  417;  against  fttndingttie  State  Indebtedness,  496. 


CONDITIONS  IN   THE  COAL  MINES  OF  COLOBADO.     .       2& 
umXBS'    EXHIBIT   NO.    113.— H.    B.    O. 
Ogtcbil  count  of  the  vote  ca»t  to  Huerfano  Countu  election  Nov.  5,  1912. 


WltoontD) 

U  DtMd  t  tuts  aiaaiua  (a  yairi}: 

D«w3on(H) 

8h«ftMh(D) 

Uoltod  aial«  aoutor  (1  jna): 

WaUrmBn(R) 

Tboin«»(D) 

RnneMDUtlva  U  LaixK 

EbHlHjH) 

LatontK). 

K««lii|[(fa) 

Taylor  ID),. ^^. 

BtUtmrUftiDy.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'. 
BupTanalddn: 

CwnpWT(R) 

Boatt(D) 

PbAi(K> 

AmiiMaa(D) 

UtnUnant  niTtriior: 

Elliott  (S) 

UonteoiiwiT  (D) 

eacrMuTOtatatK 

Pvm»(Dh..\'.V  ".'■'.'■'.'"■'. 
Auditor  or  >tst«; 

C«tnin(R) 

Xuwhui(D) 

Diok(K) 

Ledd7(D) 

Attornty  (tDtial; 

OoUnlB) 

VintWf) 

SuptriDtnidat  at  pablls  lialnK 

Wli*oo(B).... 

BnuUicdfDl 

Regant  of  Btata  UnlntiltV: 

PWfftt  (fuU  tarm)  (B) 

Statli!T(hiUtann(R] 

Bryant  lIuU  term)  ID) 

BMDChiUUnnJlD) 

Dudley  (to  till  raeuicy  (R). 

Halletl  (10  au  nnncy)  (t>) 
Dlrtrictlad«*: 

Hunter  (B) 

HoB«ndil*(D) 

Dlstrlot  Ulonwy: 

Huutanbot  (B) 

Baidilck(D) 

Riprfnt»tlT«: 

Vtld«i(R) 

Otll(Coa(D) 

CaoDtT lodiK 

BUoUJabn  (R) 

PaU(noD(I>) 

County  dnk: 

UoDt«(R) 

Atchal(t><D) 

Coonty  ilurUt: 

F«rt(R) 

N««Uoy(D) 

D^m)....' 

Kliiiiid(D) 

I^'LItaSil{R^.., 
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Official  count  of  the  vote  oast  in  Huerfano  Comnty  eleoHon  If  or.  5,  1912 — Ooo. 


StnMrintandaiU  of  sehooli: 

L«h«r(R) 

Aluanam(J>) 

County  sarreTor: 

Hoiuer(R) 

McHmj  (l5) 

County  ooroner: 

C)iiH>man(R) 

Clay(D) 

County  oommhtfamir,  flnt  distriet: 

Smith  (R) 

Fowtor(D; 

County  oommttskMMT,  seoond  dirtriet: 

ICoDonald  (R) 

Brown  (D) 
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Taft(R) 

Wilson  rD) 

RooBevelt(P) 

United  States  Senator  (6  years): 

Dawson  (R) 

Shafroth(D) 

Ignited  States  Senator  (2  years): 

Waterman  (R) 

Thomas  (D) 

Representative  at  Large: 

Khisley(R) 

Laton(R) 

Keating  (D) 

Taylor  (D) 

Representative,  seoond  district: 

Ballreich(R) 

Seldomridge  (D) 

Supreme  judge: 

CampbellCR) 

8cott(D) 

Qovemor: 

Parks  (R) 

Ammons(D) 

Lieutenant  governor: 

Elliott  (R) 

Montgomerv  (D) 

Secretary  of  state: 

Ramer(R) 

Pearoe(D) 

Auditor  of  state: 

Catren(R) 

Kenehan(D) 

Treasurer: 

Dick(R) 

Leddy(D) 

Attorney  general: 

Gobin(R) 

Farrar  f  D) 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction: 


Wlxson  (R). 

:d: 

sity: 
Pfelfler  (full  term)  (R).. 


Bradford  (D). 
Regent  of  State  Unlversit 


Statler  (full  term)  (R). 
Bryant  (full  term)  (D). 
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Regent  of  State  University— Continoed 

Ragan  (full  term)  (D) 

Dudley  (to  fill  vacancy)  (R) 

Hallett  (to  fill  vacancy)  (D) 

District  judge: 

Hunter(R) 

McHendrie(D) 

District  attOTney: 

Hendershot  (R) 

Hendrick(D) 

Representative: 

Valdes(R] 

Oalleg08(I)) 

County  Judge: 

BUcldi2m(R) 

Patterson  (D) 

County  derk: 

lContes(R) 

Archuleta  (D) 

County  sheriff: 

Panr(R) 

Neelley(D) 

County  treasurer: 

Dfck(R) 

KJncaid(D) 

County  assessor: 

P.  L.  Sanchei  (R) 

Chas.  H.Sanches(D) 

SuperinCendent  of  schools: 

Lesher(R) 

Alexander  (D) 

County  «irveyw: 

Hous6r(R) 

McHarg(D) 

County  corcmer: 

Chapman  (R) 

Clay(D) 

County  commissioner,  first  district: 

Smith  (R) 

Fowler  (D) 

County  comminioner,  second  district: 

McDonald  (R) 

Brown  (D) 
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OfJUcial  count  of  the  rote  ca9t  in  Huerfano  County  election  Nov.  5,  19it — Con. 


Supremj  Judn: 

Campbell  (R).... 

8oott(D) 

Uovernor: 

Parks  (R) 

Ammoas(D) 

]  (eutanant  govenxff': 

EUtettCR) 

MuntgomtfY  (D). 
8«cretary  of  stats: 

Ramar(R) 

P«arca(D) 

Auditor  of  9tat«: 

CatreD(R) 

Kaiiebaii(D).... 
Treasurer: 


DIck(R).. 

(t>). 


Leddy 
Attorney  general: 

Oobln(R) 

FarrarfD) 

Superintendent  of  public  instruct  ton: 

Wlxwn(R) 

(D) 

Recent  of  SUte  Untversit; 


Bradford 

lity: 
Pfeiffer  (fuU  term)  (R). 
sutler  (full  term)  (R).. 
Brvant  (full  term)  CD). 
Raeui  (full  term)  (D) 


Dudley  (to  fill  vacancy)  (R) . 
-"  (D). 


HaUett  (to  flU  vacancy) 
District  Judge: 

Hunter  (R) 

McHenlrie(D) 

District  attorney: 

Heniershot  (R) 

Henirick(D) 

Repre^ntative: 

Valdex(R) 

OaUegos(D) 

Coun*y  judge: 

BllckhiUm  (R) 

Patterson  (D) 

County  clerk: 

Montex(R) 

ArchuleU(D) 

County  sberifT: 

Farr(R) 

Neelley(D) 

County  treasure": 

Dk;k(R) 

KtacaKi(D) 

County  assessor: 

P.  L.  Sanchei(R) : 

Chas.  H.  Sanchex(D) 

Superintendent  of  schools: 

Lesher  ( R ) 

AlexanJM*  (D) 

Coiuity  surveyor: 

Houser  ( ft ) 
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Cliapman  (R) 

Clay(D) 
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Smith  (R) 

Fowler  (D) 

County  commmioner,  second  district: 

McDonald  (R) 

Brown  (D) 
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Official  count  of  the  vote  cast  in  Huerfano  County  election  Nov,  5,  1912 — Con. 


Taft(R) 

A    ilson(D) 

Roosevelt  (P) 

I  nited  States  Senator  (6  years): 

Dawson  ( R ) , 

8hafiroth(D) 

I  nited  States  Senator  (2  years): 

Waterman  (R) 

Thomas  (D) , 

Representative  at  Large: 

Kinsley  (R), 


Laton(R).., 


Keating  (I 

Taylor  (D), 
Representative,  second  district: 

Ballrelch(R) ^ 

Seldomridge  (D) 

Supreme  judge: 

CampbellCR) 


Scott  (D), 
Governor: 

Parks  (R) 

Ammons(D) 

Lieutenant  governor: 

Elliott  (R) 

Montgomery  (D). 
Secretary  of  state: 

Ramer(R) 

Pearce(R) 

Auditor  of  state: 

Catren(R) 

Kenehan(D) 

Treasurer: 


Dick  (R) . . 

iy(i>). 


Leddy 
Attorney  general: 

Gobin(R) 

FarrarfD) 

Superintenaent  of  public  instruction: 

Wlxson(R) 

Bradford  (D) 

Regent  of  State  University: 

Pfeifler  (full  term)  (R) 

Statler  (full  term)  (R) 

Bryant  (full  term)  (D) 

Ragan  (full  term)  (D) 

Dudley  (to  fill  vacancy  (R) 

Hallett  (to  fill  vacancy)  (D) 

District  judge: 

Hunter  (R) 

McHendrie  (D) 

I'istrict  attorney: 

Hendershot  ( R ) 

Hendrick(D) 

Representative: 


Valde«(R).. 
"  "        (D). 


Oallegos 
Countv  Judge: 

Blickhahn(R) 

Patterson  (D) 

County  clerk: 

Montet(R) 

Archuleta  (D) 

Countv  sheriflf: 

Farr(R) 

Neelley(D) 

County  trea5urer: 

Drck(R) 

Klncald(D) 

Countv  assessor: 

P.  L.  BancheB(R).... 

Chas.  H.  Sanchez  (D). 
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OfflcM  cownt  of  the  vote  cast  in  Huerfano  County  election  Nov,  5,  1912 — Coo, 


Superintendeot  of  schools: 

L«sher(R) 

Alexander  (l>) 

County  surveyor: 

Hou9er(K) 

McHarg(D) 

County  coroner: 

Chapman  ( R ) 

Clay  (D) 

County  commlMioner,  first  district: 

8nilth(R) 

Fowler  (U) 

County  commiksioner,  second  district: 

McDonald  ( R ) 

Brown  (D) 


Taft(R) 

\VUson(D) 

Roosevelt  (V) 

I  nited  States  Senator  (6  years): 

Dawson  ( R) 

Shafroth(D) 

United  States  Senator  (2  years): 

W  aterman  ( R ) 

Thomas  ( D ) 

Representative  at  Large: 

Kiasiey  (R) 

Laton  (R). 

Keating  (D) 

Taylor  (D) 

Representative,  second  district: 

Ballrelch(R) 

Seldomridge  ( D ) 

Supreme  Judge: 

Campbeir(R) 

Scott  (D) 

Governor: 

Parks(R) 

Ammons  (D) 

Lieutenant  governor: 

Ellint  (R) 

Montgomery  (D) 

Secretary  of  slate: 
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Pearce(D) 

Auditor  of  state: 

Catren  ( R ) 

Kenehin  (D) 

Treasurer: 
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Leddy(D) 

Attorney  general: 
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Bradford  (D) 

Regent  of  State  University: 
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OfflcM  count  of  the  vote  cast  in  Huerfano  Cotmty  election  Nov.  5,  1912 — Con. 


District  judge: 

Hunter  (R) 

McHendrle(D) 

District  attorney: 

Hendershot  (R) 

Hendrlck(D) 

Representative: 

Valde«(R) 

OaUegos(l)) 

County  judge: 
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County  clerk: 

Monte*  (R) 

Archuleta  (D) 

County  sheriff: 
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Neelley(D) 

County  treasurer: 

Dick(R) 

Kinoald(D) 

County  assessor: 

P.  L.  Sanchez  (R) 

Chas.  H.  Sanchez  (D) 

Superintendent  of  schools: 

LesherrR) 

Alexander  (D) 

County  surveyor: 

Hou8er(K) 

McHarR(D) 

County  coroner: 

Chapman  (R) 

Clay(D) 

County  commissionor,  first  district: 

Smith  (R) 

Fowler  (D) 

County  commissioner,  second  district: 

McDonald  (R) 
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OPXRATOBS'    EXHIBIT   NO.    116. 

Statement  of  R.  G.  Adams  in  Connection  With  Shooting  at  La  Veta. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Hatden  : 

Q.  What  Is  your  name? — ^A.  R.  G.  Adams. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Twenty-nine. 

Q.  Where  Is  your  resSdenoe? — ^A.  Arriba,  Odo. 

Q.  Just  state  what  you  know  about  this  affair  to-day. — A.  We  came  Into 
town  after  one  of  the  miners  that  came  to  see  the  doctor — ^when  we  started  to 
come  back  from  town  one  of  the  strikers  stopped  him ;  whoi  he  phoned  for  us 
to  come  in  we  come  in  and  got  him  down  at  the  teleidione  oAce  and  started 
back*  and  when  we  got  about  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  town — we  were  riding 
along  laughing  and  talking  when  the  first  shot  was  fired.  When  we  looked 
around  for  them  there  was  a  volley  of  four  or  five  shots;  one  of  them  struck 
the  chauffeur,  and  the  machine  was  stopped  right  there,  and  we  jumped  out  of 
the  car ;  we  saw  the  shots  were  then  coming  from  back  of  the  reservoir,  to  oar 
right;  Capt Bryan  ran  back  maybe  15 or 20 yards  back  of  the  car  and  laid  down, 
and  I  laid  down  next  to  him,  and  Whitten,  the  other  man  that  was  killed,  laid 
down  between  me  and  the  car.  We  fired  at  the  top  of  the  dike — about  five  or 
six  shots,  I  suppose — and  Whitten  and  I  moved  back  to  the  rear  of  the  car  and 
tried  to  get  a  iiiiot  at  them.  I  was  struck  In  the  arm,  and  It  whirled  me  over 
on  my  back,  and  then  I  was  shot  through  the  foot;  I  got  out  my  handkerchief 
and  tried  to  stop  the  blood  with  a  tomiquet;  those  fellows  were  firing  right 
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aloDg  then ;  then  there  wan  a  kind  of  a  daU  thud,  and  the  chauffeur  said,  "  I 
am  killed;  they  got  me  right  through  the  heart;  tell  mother/'  and  be  slipped 
aidewise  over  iu  hla  seat.  Then  I  was  hit,  and  Whitten  says,  "  They've  killed 
Adams,"  and  I  told  him  I  was  shot  through  the  arm — I  thought  it  went  through 
my  side.  Whitten  says,  **  I've  got  it,  too,"  but  he  says,  "  it  isn't  bad,"  and 
almost  immediately  I  heard  the  captain  groan,  and  Whitten  says,  "Ttiey've 
killed  Harry."  Whitten  says,  "They've  got  me,  too."  The  miner  that  was 
with  us  was  right  up  against  the  rear  wheel  of  the  automobile,  away  froni  the 
firing,  and  he  held  up  a  white  handkerchief,  and  I  tried  to  load  my  gun,  but  I 
was  in  such  pain  I  couldn't  load  the  thing.  There  was  possibly — ^for  two  or 
three  minutes  then  there  was  about  five  shots  fired ;  one  of  them  went  over  me 
and  hit  at  Whitten's  feet — that  was  the  only  one  I  saw  strike  After  about 
five  minutes  or  such  a  matter  I  was  getting  cold,  and  I  told  the  miner  to  get 
two  overcoats  out  of  the  back  seat  and  cover  me  up.  He  did,  but  at  first  he 
only  brought  one  coat,  and  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  two,  and  he  brought  the 
other,  and  I  told  him  to  cut  away  my  shirt  He  got  a  knife  out  of  my  pocket 
and  cut  part  of  the  cdeeve  away,  and  thmi  I  told  him  to  go  to  camp.  We  never 
saw  a  person  all  the  time  the  firing  was  going  on ;  I  couldn't  see  a  thlni^ ;  we 
could  just  hear  the  craclc 

Q.  You  never  anticipated  any  trouble  until  you  were  fired  at? — ^A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  This  miner  that  was  with  you — did  you  know  his  name? — ^A,  I  have  beard 
it,  but  I  can't  call  it  now. 

Q.  Was  he  killed?— A.  No;  but  he  was  hit 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is? — A,  He  went  out  to  Oakview ;  I  sent  him, 

Q.  Did  he  go  alone? — A.  Yes.  The  chauffeur's  name  was  Terry.  On  the 
way  out  Whitten  says,  "  It's  a  wonder  there  wasn't  any  trouble,"  and  Bryan 
said,  **  Why,  no ;  we  don't  anticipate  any  trouble ;  I  could  have  come  down  here 
alone,  but  Mr.  Jones  said  it  wasn't  best" 

Q.  All  you  people  were  deputy  sheriffs  except  the  chauffeur  and  the  miner? — 
A.  Yes* 

Q.  The  mining  company  know  these  people — these  other  two  men — somebody 
up  at  Oakview  knows  these  men  that  were  killed? — ^A.  Yea 

Q.  This  statement  you  just  made,  do  you  make  that  believing  that  you  will 
not  get  well? — A.  No;  I  don't;  because  I  don't — because  I  don't  know  why  I 
shouldn't  get  well,  hardly ;  I  guess  I  lost  quite  a  little  blood ;  of  course,  tbei^ 
is  a  chance  I  will  not;  but  right  now,  like  everybody,  I  am  in  hopes  I  will. 

Q.  What  is  your  f**eling — yon  believe  you  will  recover? — A.  Why,  as  a  rule 
I  do;  yea  Right  now  I  do.  If  nothing  changes  for  the  worse  I  think  I  wlIL 
There  is  a  [)osslbility  I  will  lose  this  arm,  you  know,  and  there  is  no  telling 
what  will  take  place.  I  think  they  are  going  to  send  me  down  to  Pu^lo 
to-night. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  we  have  not  asked  you  about  that  would  be  of 
importance  In  this  case  that  you  can  think  of? — A.  No.  Just  before  we  started 
from  camp  the  bookkeeper  up  there  came  out  and  said  he  got  a  phone  from 
Walsenburg  that  there  were  10  men  holding  this  man  of  ours  down  here,  and 
that  we  had  better  bring  enough  to  handle  the  situation,  and  Bryan  just 
laughed. 

Q.  Did  he  know  who  these  10  men  were? — A.  No;  he  didn't 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  that  has  made  any  threats  against  your  life?— 
A.  No;  I  don't.  One  of  the  men  came  out  there  and  helped  bring  me  in,  and 
I  said,  **  Did  you  phone  to  my  wife?"  and  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  I  started 
for  home  about  a  half  hour  ago  and  a  man  came  down  the  road  with  a  hand- 
kerchief over  his  face  and  told  me  to  beat  it,"  and  he  said,  **  By  God,  you  bet  I 
beat  it."    I  believe  I  would  recognize  him ;  he  was  a  tall,  slender  man,  I  believe. 

Dr.  Chapman  : 

Q.  Did  anybody,  while  you  were  in  town  here — before  you  left  town— make 
any  statements? — A.  There  wasn't  a  thing  said  at  alL 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  here  that  knew  you  were  coming  after  that  man? — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Hayden: 
Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  rolling  a  cigarette  just  before  the  shooting  began?— 
A.  There  was  two  men  up  here  grading.    The  driver  threw  the  brake  on  right 
there  and  Bryan  got  out,  and  I  asked  the  driver  if  he  wanted  to  smoke;  and  he 
and  I  both  rolled  a  cigarette  right  there  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
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Q.  Did  you  light  them?— A.  Both  of  us  did,  I  am  pretty  sure. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  men  that  came*  up  there  after  you? — 
A.  The  doctor  first  came  with  a  white  horse  hitched  to  a  buggy.  Just  a  few 
minutes  later  a  rig  came  up,  and  there  must  have  been  six  or  seven  men  in  It. 

Q.  What  was  the  doctor's  name? — A.  Dr.  J.  M.  Lamme. 


OFEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  IIT. 

Statement  of  W.  H.  Gambling  in  Connection  with  Shooting  of  Guards  at 

La  Veta. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Hayden  : 

Q.  What  Is  your  name?— A.  W.  H.  Gambling. 

Q.  You  are  outside  boss  at  the  Oak  view  mine? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  here? — ^A.  A  little  over  a  year. 

Q.  You  have  been  outside  boss  all  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  practically  all  of 
the  time. 

Q.  You  went  down  to  La  Veta  yesterday  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  when  you  got  down  there? — ^A.  Probably  about  10 
o'clock. 

Q.  I  understand  those  fellows  captured  you? — ^A.  Yes;  I  went,  you  see — I 
neent  down  with  the  Intention  of  getting  an  old  stump  drawn  at  the  dentist's, 
and  while  I  was  in  there — I  couldn't  get  it  done  right  away,  and  I  had  a  long- 
distance talk  to  Trinidad.  After  I  got  through  I  went  up  to  the  dentist'ix  and 
waited  for  a  few  minutes,  and  in  come  one  of  the  strikers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him? — ^A.  By  sight;  but  I  don't  know  his  name — Frank 
Krupa,  that  Is  the  one.  He  came  into  the  dentist's  there  while  I  was  in  the 
chair,  and  I  was  called  from  the  chair  to  the  long-distance  again. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that? — A.  It  would  be  about  11  o'clock,  I  imagine. 
I  was  in  the  dentist's  probably  20  minutes,  and  when  I  came  out  I  walked  down 
the  road  and  saw  several  of  them. 

Q.  You  went  over  and  answered  the  long-distance  call  and  then  went  back  to 
the  dentist's? — ^A.  Yes;  I  couldn't  get  it  fixed  up  in  the  first  place  at  the  den- 
tist's. Then  I  went  down  to  the  telephone  office  and  phoned  from  there;  and 
while  I  was  back  up  to  the  dentist's  Just  .getting  fixed  up  the  long-distance 
came  for  me  again,  so  I  got  through — was  through  about  20  minutes,  I  guess — 
and  went  down  Main  Street  and  to  the  Springer  Hotel. 

Q.  What  did  Krupa  say  to  you? — ^A.  He  said  nothing  at  all.  I  went  down  to 
the  Springer  Hotel  and  waited  for  about  15  minutes  and  in  come  this  Krupa. 

Q.  The  same  fellow? — ^A.  The  same  fellow  came  in  again  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  Join  them,  and  I  says,  "  No ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you ;  I  don't  feel  in- 
terested whatever  about  your  work  or  your  dealings  or  anything  else;  I  don't 
feel  I  have  any  connections  with  you  whatever."  He  says,  "  Won't  yon  take  a 
card?  "  "  No,"  I  says,  "  I  won't."  I  says,  "  I  don't  wish  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  you " ;  I  says,  "  I  feel  independent  of  anything  of  it " ;  and  I  said,  **  I 
wish  you  would  leave  me  alone."  He  went  out  and  a  few  men  congregated 
around  then,  you  know.  I  was  there  waiting  for  the  mall  hack.  Well,  about 
12.30,  I  should  say,  the  mail  hack  came  by.  I  stopped  him  and  got  into  it  and 
was  coming  on  up  peaceable,  as  I  thought,  but  before  I  got  to  the  bridge  I  was 
stopped 

Q.  What  bridge  is  that? — A.  The  one  that  crosses  that  little  creek. 

Q.  Just  as  you  leave  La  Veta  ? — ^A.  No ;  between  the  bridge  and  the  town ;  I 
was  held  up  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  that? — ^A.  No;  I  couldn't  swear  who  done  it,  but 
it  will  come  out  later  on.  We  was  allowed  to  drive  on.  He  says,  "  You  can  go 
on  if  you  like."  So  the  driver  went  on.  I  wasn't  paying  particular  attention  to 
it,  so  we  drove  on  out  over  the  railroad  bridge  and  out  to  that  sign  there  where 
it  says,  "  12  miles  speed  limit  for  town."  I  was  held  up  there  by  this  Frank 
Krupa  90  minutes. 

Q.  Was  anyone  else  with  you? — ^A.  There  was  Pete  Bioni  and  this  young  Ed 
Richards,  a  red-headed  fellow ;  no  one  else.  There  was  some  man  way  down  the 
road;  he  told  me  to  get  out  of  the  rig,  and  I  says',  "  What  for? "  and  he  says, 
"You  are  not  going  back  to  Oakview";  and  I  says,  "For  what  reason?"  and 
he  says,  "  We  are  going  to  hold  you  down  here  and  compel  you  to  take  out  a 
card";  and  I  say,  "I  can't  do  that";  and  he  says,  "Look  here,"  he  says,  "If 
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you  don*t  get  out  of  that  rig,"  and  be  brought  up  a  six-shooter  to  my  face.  Whfle 
he  held  the  six-shooter,  Bioni  searched  me  to  see  if  I  had  a  gun  on  me. 

Q.  He  went  through  your  pocliets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  eventually  got  out  of  the 
rig  and  we  went  due  east  down  and  saw  this  "  Lucky  "  Richards.  I  had  to  get 
out  of  the  rig.  The  mailman  didn*t  drive  on,  because  he  says,  "  I  don*t  want  to 
get  shot" 

Q.  This  was  the  mailman? — ^A.  Dominick;  dark-complected  he  ia.  He  says 
he  couldn't  go  on  because  he  saw  the  guns  out  here  behind ;  I  nevor  saw  them. 
He  says,  **  You  better  get  out,  I  can't  drive  on."  Who  th^  fellows  were  I  don^t 
know.  I  went  back  due  east  and  saw  this  "  Lucky  "  Richards,  and  be  says;, 
"Are  you  going  to  take  a  card?  "  "  No, "  I  says,  "  I  am  not ;  I  told  you  I  didn't 
want  to." 

Q.  You  went  back  to  the  tents? — ^A.  No ;  I  went  due  east  to  the  county  rotd 
there. 

Q.  On  the  north  side  of  the  railroad  track? — A.  Yes.  I  went  down  th^^e  ami 
out  across  the  same  stream ;  went  over  the  bridge  and  turned  directly  toward 
the  depot  to  the  cara  "  Lucky  "  Richards  says,  "  He  is  not  going  to  take  a 
card  " ;  and  he  says,  "  Take  him  to  the  union  headquarters."  I  gets  up  on  the 
railroad  track  up  to  the  depot  and  I  found  quite  a  bunch  there  and  was  held 
there.    There  was  probably  12  or  15 ;  I  got  in  the  middle  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  additional  men  at  that  time  whose  names  jroc 
know? — ^A.  Well,  you  know,  they  really  agitated  me 

Q.  Men  who  were  there,  whether  they  said  anything  or  not — A.  Wrfl,  there 
was  John  Flockhart  and  £3i  Okrtridge.  I  wanted  to  go  ahead  and  go  on  away, 
and  I  says,  "  I've  got  no  business  with  you  and  I  am  going,"  and  Frank  says, 
"  Wait  a  minute."  And  I  says,  "  Come  on,  I  want  to  get  away."  "  Now,"  he 
says,  "  you  had  better  take  a  card ;  it  will  only  cost  a  dollar ' ; ;  and  I  says,  ^  I 
won't  take  one,"  and  I  hit  out  right  away,  keeping  the  lead  to  get  in  town.  I 
got  up  in  town  and  turned  toward  the  Springer  Hotel  first  and  they  soiys, 
**  Won't  you  come  in  and  have  a  drink?  "  said  this  here  Frank ;  and  I  says,  •*  No : 
I  don't  want  anything  at  all,  and  t  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  you."  I 
retraced  my  steps  and  came  back  up  in  the  direction  of  the  telephone  ofllce.  As 
I  was  passing  there  I  slipped  into  the  telephone  and  phoned  up  here  and  I 
waited  there  until  the  automobile  come. 

Q.  Who  answered  the  telephone  up  here? — A.  Charles  Reck ;  he  answered  the 
telephone  and  told  me  to  stay  there  until  the  automobile  come  down,  which  I 
did.  During  this  time  there  was  pickets  outside  to  watch  and  see  where  I 
would  move. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were? — ^A.  No;  I  know  them  by  si^^t  As  soon 
as  the  automobile  came  down  I  got  in  and  drove  away,  and  nothing  occurred 
until  the  shooting  occurred. 

Q.  Some  one  in  La  Veta  said  the  marshal  told  you  to  take  this  road ;  was  very 
careful  to  direct  you  to  take  this  road. — ^A.  No;  there  was  never  a  word  In  it: 
there  was  never  a  person  spoke  to  us. 

Q.  When  you  got  in  the  automobile  to  come  back  did  you  then  see  Frank 
Krupa  or  any  of  the  Richards  boys  or  Pete  Bioni? — A.  I  saw  Pete  Just  by 
Kincaid's  store — ^just  around  the  corner  after  we  were  coming  up  wlQi  the 
automobile  coming  back  here.  Pete  wasn't  in  the  shooting.  I  saw  him  on  tbe 
comer  of  the  street  after  we  turned  the  automobile  to  come  home. 

Q.  No  one  gave  you  any  warning? — ^A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  After  you  came  by  that  Rio  Grande  Reservoir  did  you  see  anyt>ody  up 
there? — ^A.  No;  I  never  noticed  an  individual  on  the  road. 

Q.  Where  did  you  pass  the  two  boys,  Billy? — A.  Between — the  other  side  of 
the  city  limits,  between  the  speed  board  and  the  railroad. 

Q.  Two  boys  hauling  a  load  of  coal  from  here? — ^A.  Yes;  and  they  signaled 
to  the  chauffeur  to  stop;  they  were  going  to  tell  him  what  they  had  seen  ba<^ 
of  the  reservoir ;  that  they  had  seen  men  building  a  fort  with  ties,  that  is  what 
I  was  told  the  boys  were  going  to  report  We  were  taken  by  surprise  as  soon 
as  we  got  on  top  of  the  hill  and  as  we  were  just  turning  to  go  direct  north. 
We  were  going  direct  west  up  the  hill  and  as  soon  as  we  turned  direct  north 
the  first  shot  hit  the  automobile,  and  as  far  as  I  can  r^nember  the  second  riiot 
was  the  one  that  took  me.  As  soon  as  the  first  shot  was  fired  all  of  us  Junked 
out  of  the  machine,  and  while  I  was  turning  around  to  get  up,  it  was  thea  titft 
this  shot  grased  me.  We  stopped  the  machine  right  away.  Capt  Bryan  way 
the  first  one  to  drop  out — he  was  probably  30  feet  from  us ;  he  dropped  out  oo 
the  left  side.  Whitten  was  on  my  right  and  I  was  in  the  middle  and  Adams  oo 
Uie  left.    As  soon  as  the  shots  were  fired  we  all  rose  up  to  get  out  and  tb« 
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automobile  was  stopped  as  quick  at  we  could;  before  the  automobile  was 
stopped  tbe  man  at  the  wheel  got  shot  so  he  couldn't  move. 

Q.  Bryan  was  away  back,  now? — ^A.  Quite  a  little  ways;  yes.  I  don't  believe 
that  there  was  any  more  than  seven  or  eight  shots  fired  from  our  men;  that 
would  be  the  extent;  you  couldn't  see  anything;  you  couldn't  distinguish 
nothing. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  what  direction  the  shots  were  coming? — A.  Yes;  you 
couldn't  see  an  atom  of  anything;  the  man  at  the  wheel  stayed  in  the  auto- 
mobile, and  I  says  I  can't  help  you  and  I  told  him  to  lie  down  somewhere  in 
the  bottom  of  the  automobile,  and  he  said,  ''  I  can't  move.^'  Us  three — that  was 
me  and  Whitten  and  Adams — went  on  the  west  side  of  the  automobile. 

Q.  After  it  stopped? — ^A.  Tes;  I  don't  believe  Adams  fired  any  more  than 
one  shot  when  his  arm  was  broken ;  Whitten  probably  fired  two,  and  the  shot 
that  struck  him  when  he  was  laying  down  on  his  face  I  imagine  struck  him  in 
the  breast.  The  firing  kept  up  for  some  time  afterwards,  until  they  was  prac- 
tically sure  that  everybody  was  killed;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  but  I — in  the 
meantime,  I  was  defenseless. 

By  Capt.  Swope: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  driver  lit  a  cigarette  or  not? — A.  Yes;  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  in  the  immediate  vicinity  besides  the  two  boys  with 
the  coal? — A.  No,  sir;  me  and  Adams  stayed  in  the  machine,  but  the  other 
three  got  out  to  examine  the  gears,  and  they  found  that  in  changing  the  gears 
the  two  levers  had  been  mixed  up. 

Q.  You  went  up  that  hill  on  the  slow? — ^A.  Slow;  ye& 

Q.  Did  you  change  from  slow  to  high  after  rounding  the  comer? — ^A.  We  had 
Just  changed ;  I  remember  it  well. 

Q.  You  say  Bryan  and  the  others  fired  six  or  seven  shots? — ^A.  No;  I  don't 
believe  there  was  any  more  than  seven  shots  fired  by  the  three  of  them. 

Q.  Did  they  use  their  revolvers  at  all? — ^A.  No;  I  never  saw  a  revolver  used. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  over  the  embankm^it? — ^A.  Never  saw  an  individual. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  those  ties  that  were  laid  on  the  embankment  at  that 
time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  an  old  dirt  drag  on  top  of  the  bank? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  the  direction  from  which  the  shots  were  coming? — ^A. 
Because  the  automobile  was  stopped  in  front  of  that  dry  wall,  and  that  is  the 
direction  the  shots  was  coming,  because  they  was  coming  right  through  and 
under  the  automobile. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  but  what  there  could  have  been  a  fiank  fire  on  you? — A. 
I  am  pretty  well  sure  of  that.  Captain,  because  you  know  a  person's  instinct 
will  tell  you  whether  it's  coming  flank  or  straight  There  was  no  flank  firing 
at  all ;  the  only  fiank  firing  that  could  have  been  done  was  the  first  shot  or  so. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  that  place,  is  it  possible  for  any  men  to  have 
gotten  up  to  that  breastwork  without  those  two  men  with  that  team  seeing 
them? — ^A.  No.  I  hadn't  got  no  gun;  I  gets  up  behind  the  automobile  and 
stood  up,  although  this  wound  was  paining  me;  I  stood  up  behind  the  automo- 
bile trying  to  peer  out  to  see  what  I  could  see,  and  I  couldn't  see  an  individual 
anywhere.  I  remained  there  until  I  thought  everything  was  quiet,  then  I  went 
back  and  cut  off  the  sleeve  of  Adams's  coat  and  underwear  and  tied  his  arm 
up  as  well  as  I  could  with  the  handkerchief.  I  got  him  back  of  the  automobile 
and  covered  him  up  with  a  couple  of  coats. 

Q.  Is  this  your  knife?— A.  It  belonged  to  Adams.  I  did  the  best  I  could  to 
run  and  walk  straight  across  the  prairie  to  the  nearest  telephone.  I  went  to 
Owens — that  is  the  ranch  due  north;  I  could  see  that  they  had  no  telephone, 
so  I  hit  across  straight  west  down  to  the  first  ranch  in  that  bottom  there; 
they  was  there  baling  alfalfa,  and  I  asked  the  man  if  he  wouldn't  mind  driving 
his  team  back  into  town  and  tell  them  the  strikers  got  us. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  shots  they  fired  at  you? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
believe  there  was  anything  short  of  75  to  100;  that  is  as  conscientious  as  I  can 
Imagine  under  the  excitement. 

Q.  No  one  in  the  automobile  had  any  Idea  there  was  anything  of  this  kind 
going  to  take  place? — ^A.  Not  a  single  thing — we  never  dreamed  of  it;  those 
two  boys  with  that  team  had  drawn  away  because  I  suppose  they  was  scared 
of  the  auto,  and  they  had  drawn  away  probably  a  hundred  yards  down  In  the 
bottom  along  the  wire  fence;  I  suppose  they  got  over  there  because  they  were 
scared  of  the  auto. 

Q.  Did  the  horses  act  like  they  were  scared? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  never  moved. 
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Q.  Was  anybody  with  the  team? — ^A.  Just  two  fellows. 

Q.  Do  you  know  them? — ^A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  right  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  working  on  the  road  there?— A 
Yes. 

Q.  Neither  could  they  have  left  there  and  gone  Into  the  creek  bottom  wltboot 
being  seen?— A.  No. 

Q.  Kitchens  was  one  and  Abbott  the  other? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  automobile  stayed  In  La  Veta  after  It  arrived 
there? — A.  Not  one  minute;  It  scarcely  stopped;  Bryan  got  out  and  came  In  and 
got  me  out  of  the  telephone  office,  and  we  went  out  and  the  automobile  was 
turning  around. 

Q.  You  didu*t  see  Krupa  when  you  got  in  the  automobile? — A-  No. 

Q.  You  saw  Blon!  standing  by  Klnoald*s  store? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Idea  of  how  many  men  was  firing  there? — ^A-  I  would  saj 
that  there  was  about  seven  or  nine  men. 

Q.  That  Is  your  personal  knowledge? — A.  That  is  Just  what  I  would  Imaglm 
from  the  amount  of  shots  that  was  fired. 


OPERATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.    118. 

STRIKE  CALL. 

Strike  begins  Tuesday,  September  23,  1913.  We  urge  all  mine  workers  to 
respond.    Rend  the  convention's  demands  contained  herein. 

WAGE    SCALE    ADOPTED    BY    SPECIAL    CON>TENTTON    COLOKADO    MINE    WORKKBS,    AT 

TRINIDAD,  COLO.,  SEPTEMBER  16,   1918. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Mine  Workers  of  District  15,  after  repeated 
efforts  to  secure  a  conference  with  the  operators  for  the  purpose  of  establishliig 
joint  relations  and  a  fair  wage  agreement  and  haying  been  denied  such  a  con- 
ference, the  operators  ignoring  our  Invitation  entirely,  and  believing  as  we  do 
that  we  have  grievances  of  great  mom^it  that  demand  immediate  adjodleatloo. 
we  submit  the  following  as  a  basis  of  settlement : 

First.  We  demand  recognition  of  the  union. 

Second.  We  demand  a  10  per  cent  advance  In  wages  on  the  tonnage  rates  and 
the  following  day  wage  scale,  which  is  practically  in  accord  with  the  Wyoming 
day  wuge  scale: 

Inside, 

Miners  (working  by  the  day) $3.45 

Timbermen v 3.45 

Tracklayers 3. 45 

Shot  flrers  and  shot  Inspectors 4.  Oft 

Machine  runners 3. 90 

Machine  runners*  helper 3.45 

McGinty  repairer  and  rope  splicer 3.46 

Drillers a  75 

Drivers ^— ^ 3. 45 

Inside  engineer  _• 3.45 

Rope  riders 3.45 

Greasers  (boys) 2.05 

Switch  boys  and  boys  coupling  at  partings 2.05 

Trappers   (boys) 1. 60 

Stablemen  and  barn  men.  Inside 3.15 

Inside  laborers,  not  classified 3.30 

Pumpmen 3.30 

Motormen 3.45 

Motor  brakemen  and  tall-end  riders 3.90 

Gas  watchmen 4. 00 

Outside  day  wage  scale. 

Engineers,  $112.50,  based  upon  an  eight-hour  workday. 

Firemen $3.15 

Head  blacksmith  (in  charge  of  one  or  more  blacksmiths) 3.90 

Other  blacksmiths a  50 

Blacksmith*s  helper 2.80 
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Carpenters .V $3. 50 

Machinists 3. 60 

Machinist's  helper 2. 90 

Teamsters . 2.80 

Box-car  shovelers 3. 06 

£}lectrlclans  (In  and  aronnd  the  mine) 3. 50 

Boiler  makers 4:00 

Masons  and  bricklayers  (In  and  around  the  mine) 3. 50 

Slate  pickers  (boys) 2.05 

Pipemen . -  3.45 

Miners  taken  from  face 1 3.45 

Box-car  loader,  runner 3.80 

Night  watchmen  (If  performing  work  for  which  a  scale  is  made) 2. 80 

Outside  labor  not  classified 2.65 

Greerers  (boys) : 2. 05 

Tipple  men 2. 80 

We  also  demand  a  10  -per  cent  advance  on  the  wages  paid  coke-oven  workers 
and  all  other  classes  of  labor  not  specified  herein. 

Third.  We  demand  an  eight-hour  workday  for  all  classes  of  labor  in  or  around 
the  coal  mines  and  at  coke  ovens. 

Fourth.  We  demand  pay  for  all  narrow  work  and  dead  work,  which  includes 
brushing,  timbering,  removing  falls,  handling  Impurities,  etc. 

Fifth.  We  demand  checkweighmen  at  all  mines  to  be  elected  by  the  miners 
without  any  interference  by  company  officials  in  said  election. 

Sixth.  We  demand  the  right  to  trade  in  any  store  we  please  and  the  right  to 
choose  our  own  boarding  place  and  our  own  doctor. 

Seventh.  We  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  Colorado  mining  laws  and  the 
abolition  of  the  notorious  and  crimiital  guard  system  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
mining  camps  of  CJolorado  for  many  years. 

COLOBADO  STRIKE  SONG. 

(Tune:  The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom.) 

We  will  win  the  fight  to-day,  boys. 
We'll  win  the  fight  to-day. 

Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  union ; 
We  will  rally  from  the  coal  mines, 

Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  union. 

Chorus, 

The  union  forever,  hurrah !  boys,  hurrah ! 

Down  with  the  Baldwins,  up  with  the  law ; 

For  we're  coming,  Colorado,  we're  coming  all  the  way. 

Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  union. 

We  have  fought  them  here  for  years,  boys; 
We'll  fight  them  to  the  end. 

Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  union. 
We  have  fought  them  in  the  north,  now  we'll  fight  them  in  the  south. 

Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  union. 

We  are  fighting  for  our  rights,  boys. 
We're  fighting  for  our  homes, 

Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  union ; 
Men  have  died  to  win  the  struggle,  they've  died  to  set  us  free, 

Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  union. 

Chorus. 


OFEBATOB'S  EXHIBIT  NO.  110. 

AGHEEMENT. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  company  and  the  representatives  of  the 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  District  No.  15,  that  the  following  scale  of 
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prices,  rules,  regulations,  and  provisions  shall  be  in  effect  from  ,  191S» 

until  September  1,  1914 : 

Article  1.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  men  in  and 
about  the  mine,  and  it  is  definitely  understood  that  an  eight-hour  day  for  oms 
working  underground  means  eight  hours*  work  in  the  mine  at  the  usual  work* 
Ing  places,  six  days  a  week,  when  required  by  the  operators,  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays  excepted.  This  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  time  required  in  reaching  an 
working  places  In  the  morning  and  returning  from  same  at  night,  or  at  other 
times  when  less  than  a  full  shift  is  worked. 

Abt.  2.  Tkiat  the  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  t>e  confined  to  the  adJiHt- 
ment  of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  member  of  the  United  Ifhie 
Workers  of  America  employed  in  or  around  the  mines  arising  out  of  this  agree- 
ment, or  any  agreement  made  in  connection  therewith,  when  the  pit  horn  and 
said  miner  or  mine  laborer  have  failed  to  agree.  In  case  of  any  local  trotAle 
arising  in  any  mine  through  failure  to  agree  t>etween  the  pit  boss  and  any 
miner  or  mine  laborer  the  pit  committee  and  pit  boss  are  empowered  to  adjust 
it;  in  case  of  their  disagreement,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  and 
the  subdistrlct  officers.  If  they  fall  to  reach  an  agreement  it  shall  be  referred 
to  the  management  of  the  company  and  the  district  president  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
of  A.,  or  such  person  as  he  may  designate  to  represent  him,  for  adjustment 
and  in  all  cases  the  mines,  miners,  mine  laborers,  and  parties  involved  mn^ 
continue  at  work  pending  an  Investigation  and  adjustment  until  a  final  decision 
is  reached  in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 

Abt.  3.  That  the  operators  shall  pay  twice  a  montli,  not  later  tlian  the  firA 
and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month,  as  provided  by  law,  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, all  payments  to  be  made  in  United  States  currency  or  bank  checks,  with- 
out discount,  at  the  office  of  the  company  nearest  to  the  mine  at  which  the 
employees  are  employed. 

Abt.  4.  The  operators  agree  to  check  off  all  dues,  initiation  fees,  flnes^  asaesfr- 
ments  from  the  miners  and  mine  laborers,  also  checkwelghman*s  fees. 

Abt.  5.  The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mines,  and 
the  direction  of  the  working  forces  Is  vested  exclusively  in  the  operator,  and 
the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  abridge  this  right  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
provision  to  encourage  the  discharge  of  employees  or  the  refusal  of  employment 
of  applicants  because  of  personal  prejudice  in  matters  affecting  the  operator  or 
the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 

Abt.  6.  That  the  checkweighman  shall  have  a  check  number  and  that  all 
unclaimed  coal  shall  be  credited  to  him. 

Abt.  7.  That  the  operator  shall  keep  his  mine  in  as  dry  condition  as  prac- 
ticable by  keeping  the  water  off  the  road  and  out  of  the  working  places.  When 
through  the  neglect  of  the  operator  a  miner  has  to  leave  his  working  place  on 
account  of  such  a  quantity  of  water  as  shall  prevent  him  from  working  there, 
the  operator  shall  employ  the  miner  at  company  work,  if  there  is  such  wmiE 
to  be  performed,  or  he  shall  give  him  another  working  place  until  the  wato* 
is  taken  out  of  his  place.  The  question  of  the  condition  of  the  working  place 
shall  be  controlled  by  article  2  hereof. 

Abt.  8.  When  a  fall  occurs  In  a  working  place  at  any  time  the  miner  on  find- 
ing same  shall  Immediately  notify  the  pit  boss,  and  the  operator  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  cleaned  up  unless  the  fall  shall  be  due  to  the  fault  of  the  miner. 
in  which  event  the  miner  shall  put  same  In  good  order  and  condition.  Prefier- 
ence  shall  be  given  by  the  operator  to  the  miner  In  cleaning  up  such  fall  oo 
company  time. 

Art.  9.  The  operator  shall  provide  a  man  to  superintend  the  lowering  of 
the  men  Into  the  mine  In  the  morning  and  the  hoisting  of  them  out  at  quitting 
time  in  accordance  with  the  capacity  of  the  cage.  The  men  to  be  lowered  and 
hoisted  by  check  number  In  the  order  In  which  they  come  to  the  shaft.  The 
operator  shall  furnish  a  checkboard  and  a  sufficient  number  of  checks  for  aH 
the  employees  In  the  mine.  In  case  of  sickness  or  injury,  or  a  man  being  in- 
juriously wet,  the  man  shall  have  the  first  cage.  In  the  event  of  any  employee 
coming  out  tlirough  lack  of  work,  the  said  employee  shall  have  the  first  idle 
cage,  and  in  any  event  within  30  minutes  after  four  men  shall  have  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  or  at  any  time  upon  the  written  order  of  the  pit  bosa 
This  shall  not  apply  to  temporary  breakdowns. 

Abt.  10.  That  when  a  fault  occurs  in  a  working  place,  the  miner  may  be  pot 
on  company  time  or  may  be  given  another  place. 
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Abt.  11.  That  all  rooms,  entries,  and  other  working  places  shall  be  timbered 
by  the  miner  in  a  workmanlike  manner  before  leaving  his  work,  and  the  pit 
boss  ^all  see  that  sufficient  timber  is  furnished  to  do  tbe  work. 

Abt.  12.  That  an  equal  turn  be  kept  at  all  the  mines  and  that  a  fair  chanci; 
be  glTen  each  miner  to  secure  the  same  as  far  as  may  be  done  looking  to  .the 
interest  of  all  concerned.  The  checkweighman  shall  keep  a  turn  buUethi  for 
tbe  guidance  of  the  pit  boss,  who,  in  person  or  by  the  person  he  may  designate, 
shall  control  the  distribution  of  cars  in  pursuance  hereof. 

Art.  13.  That  no  deductions  shall  be  made  for  doctors,  unless  such  deduction 
is  authorized  by  the  individual  employee. 

Art.  14.  That  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  any  person  or  persons  accident- 
ally injured,  the  operator  shall  provide  appurtenances  and  medicines  for  first 
relief  to  the  injured. 

In  the  event  of  an  accident  in  any  mine  after  the  mine  inspector  or  coronei, 
If  necessary,  shall  have  completed  their  respective  investigations,  the  pit  com- 
mittee of  the  mine  shall  have  the  right  to  investigate  the  same  without  un- 
necessary delay. 

Abt.  15.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  of  an  emergency,  such  as  fires, 
squeezes,  etc.,  the  operator  reserves  the  right  to  work  as  much  overtime  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  property  intact.  Also  reserving  the  right  to  work  pil- 
lars as  the  operator  may  see  fit,  and  that  every  miner  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  work  in  his  turn  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Art.  16.  That  all  powder  and  tools  shall  be  lowered  and  hoisted  into  the 
shaft  or  slope  by  the  operator. 

Art.  17.  That  timber,  cap  pieces,  and  all  other  mining  material  shall  be  de- 
livered at  the  face  as  near  as  practicable. 

Art.  17A.  That  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  wages  be  paid  on  tonnage  rates. 

Art.  17B.  That  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  wages  be  paid  coke-oven  workers, 
and  all  other  classes  of  labor  not  specified  herein. 

Art.  17C.  That  all  narrow  work  and  dead  work,  which  includes  brushing, 
timbering,  removing  falls,  handling  Impurities,  etc.,  be  paid  for. 

Art.  is.  That  if  there  are  no  suitable  railroad  cars  at  a  mine  within  one 
hour  after  the  starting  time  to  enable  the  hiiners  to  work  at  least  a  half  day, 
the  miners  shall  be  at  liberty  to  go  home  for  the  day. 

Art.  19.  That  men  loading  after  the  machines  be  charged  20  cents  per  month 
for  blacksmith,  and  pick  miners  40  cents  per  month  for  blacksmith. 

Abt.  20.  That  two  men  loading  after  the  machine  shall  have  two  places  near 
together  whenever  this  is  possible. 

Art.  21.  That  all  the  mines  shall  have  escapement  shafts  and  the  amount  of 
ventilation  required  by  the  State  law. 

Art.  22.  That  all  employees  shall  have  the  privilege  of  buying  where  they 
please  and  of  boarding  where  they  please. 

Art.  23.  That  all  the  track,  excepting  short  or  temporary  rails,  shall  be  laid 
by  the  operator  and  as  near  the  face  as  practicable. 

Art.  24.  That  the  operators  shall  not  charge  their  employees  for  their  own 
use  more  than  $2  per  ton  for  lump  coal  at  the  mine. 

Art.  25.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  of  any  employee  being  killed,  the 
mine  at  which  said  employee  was  working  will  quit  work  for  the  day.  The 
pit  boss  shall  notify  the  employees  when  a  fatal  accident  occurs.  Should  the 
funeral  not  be  held  the  following  day,  all  persons  are  to  continue  work  until 
the  day  of  the  funeral.  Should  the  funeral  be  held  In  the  afternoon,  only  one- 
half  day  shall  be  lost.  Also,  that  there  shall  be  no  lay  off  for  the  attendance 
of  a  funeral  of  persons  dying  a  natural  death  or  persons  killed  at  other  mines. 
This  shall  not  prohibit  any  individual  employee  from  absenting  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  such  a  funeral. 

Art.  26.  That  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  miners,  mine  laborers, 
or  applicants  for  work,  to  the  end  that  all  men  shall  receive  Just  and  fair 
treatment  and  no  person  or  persons  shall  in  any  way  hinder  or  retard  the  men 
or  the  operator  in  the  operation  of  the  mine  or  mines,  to  the  end  that  the 
oi^erator  shall  be  able  to  pursue  its  policy  in  the  conduct  and  management  of 
its  property.  Investigation  of  disputes  by  officers  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall 
not  be  considered  hindering  or  retarding  the  operations  of  the  operator. 

Further,  that  no  strike  shall  be  called  at  any  mine  except  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  the  constitution  of  district  fifteen  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  which  provides  as  follows: 
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''AST.  6,  Sec.  1.  Wh«i  trouble  of  a  local  charact^  arises  between  the  members 
of  local  uniona  and  tbetr  employers  the  mine  conmiittee  and  officials  studl  en- 
deavor to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  failiug  tliey  shall  Uumediateij 
notify  tbe  officers  of  the  district,  and  said  district  officers  shall  immediately 
investigate  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  failing  to  effect  a  peaceful  settlement 
upon  a  basis  that  would  be  equitable  and  just  to  the  aggrieved  members,  find- 
ipg  that  a  strike  would  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  locality  affected,  th^ 
may,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  district  officers,  order  a  strike.  Any 
local  union  strilcing  In  violation  of  the  above  provisions  will  not  be  recognized 
or  sustained  by  district  officers. 

**  Sec.  3.  Any  local  union,  committee,  or  member  acting  in  violation  of  sectios 
1  of  this  article  shall  be  liable  to  expulsion  or  fine,  subject  to  the  discretion  oif 
the  district  executive  board." 

Abt.  27.  There  shall  be  no  limit  on  loading  cars,  the  height  of  vein  and  road- 
way to  be  considered  in  loading  same.  The  operator  shall  take  all  loaded  cars 
from  the  face,  and  where  the  grade  is  too  steep  for  two  men  to  handle  the  car 
the  operator  shall  deliver  the  car  at  the  face,  and  if  only  one  man  is  working 
at  a  place  and  he  can  not  handle  the  car  the  driver  shall  assist  him.  Miners 
shall  not  be  required  to  push  cars  more  than  200  feet  There  shall  be  doors 
on  the  cars  at  all  mines  wherever  practicable.  Miners  shall  receive  an  av^^age 
weight  for  all  wrecked  cars.  Whenever  a  car  is  wrecked  it  shall  be  marked 
by  the  company  man  in  charge  of  the  same. 

Abt.  2S.  That  the  operators  shall  not  charge  more  than  two  dollars  i$2)  per 
room  per  month  for  house  rent,  and  not  more  than  tifty  (50)  cents  per  house 
per  month  for  ground  rent  Tenants  shall  not  be  compelled  to  have  electric 
lights  in  the  house,  but  where  such  lights  are  already  provided  tlie  operat^H- 
shall  not  charge  more  than  fifty  (50)  cents  per  light  per  month. 

Art.  20.  Nigger  heads,  when  they  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  coaU  shall 
be  paid  for  at  day-work  price,  the  operator  to  furnish  giant  powdw*  to  shoot 
same. 

Inside  day  wage  scale. 

Miners,  working  by  the  day $3.46 

Tlnibermen 3.45 

Tracklayers 3. 45 

Shot  flrers  and  shot  lnsi)ectors 4.00 

Machine  runners 3.90 

Machine  runners'  helpers 3.45 

^IcOinty  repairer  and  rope  splicer 3.45 

Drillers Z.  75 

Drivers 3, 45 

Inside  engineer 3. 45 

Rope  riders 3. 45 

Greasers  (boys) 2. 05 

Switch  boys  and  boy  coupling  at  partings 2.05 

Trappers  (boys) 1.60 

Stablemen  and  bam  men.  Inside 3.15 

Inside  laborers,  not  classified : 3.30 

Pump  men 3.30 

Motor    men 3. 45 

Motor  brakemen  and  tall-end  riders 3.30 

Gas  watchmen 4. 00 

Outside  day  wage  scale. 

Engineers,  $112.50  per  month,  based  upon  an  8-hour  workday. 

Firemen,  per  day $3.15 

Head  blacksmith,  in  charge  of  one  or  more  blacksmiths 3. 90 

Other  blacksmiths 3. 50 

Blacksmiths*  helper 2. 80 

CJarpenters  — . 3. 50 

Machinists 3. 50 

Machinists*  helper 2.90 

Teamsters 2.80 
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Box-car  shovelers $3. 05 

E!e?tric'ans,  In  and  around  the  mine 3.  50 

Boiler    makers 4. 00 

Masons  and  bricklayers,  in  and  around  mine 3. 50 

Slate  pickers  (boys) 2.05 

Plpemen 3.45 

Miners  taken  from  face 3.45 

Box-car  loader,  runner 3.30 

Night  watchmen  (if  performing  work  for  which  a  scale  is  made) 2. 80 

Outside  labor  not  classified 2. 65 

Greasers  (boys) 2. 05 

Tipplemen 2.80 

Abt.  30.  Miners  should  not  intentionally  or  persistently  shoot  coal  into  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  small  coal,  or' load  dirt,  rock,  or  bone  so  as  to 
make  the  coal  unmarketable.  Violations  shall  be  controlled  by  article  2 
hereof. 

Abt.  31.  That  whenever  a  request  for  a  wage  scale  for  a  new  mine  in  the 
Ck)lorado  coal  field  shall  be  made  of  the  president  of  District  15,  U.  M.  W.  of  A., 
or  of  the  chairman  of  the  operators'  association,  the  president  and  secretary  of 
District  15,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  or  two  persons  to  be  appointed  by  such  president, 
and  two  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  operators'  association 
shall  take  up  all  matters  relating  to  the  classification  for  wage  scale  for  such 
new  mine  not  on  a  regular  tonnage  basis.  Such  committee  shall  arrive  at  a 
unanimous  conclusion,  and  the  wage  scale  agreed  upon  by  them  shall  continue 
during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

Abt.  32.  All  conditions  and  prices  not  herein  provided  for  shall  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  local  union  or  unions  and  operators 
affected. 

Abt.  33.  It  -is  further  agreed  that  sixty  (60)  days  prior  to  September  1st, 
1914,  an  authorized  conmiittee  of  representatives  of  District  No.  15,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  the  representatives  of  the  operator  shall  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  new  agreement,  and  if  at  the  end  of  said 
sixty  (60)  days,  to  wit,  September  1st,  1914,  a  new  agreement  shall  not  have 
been  reached,  the  operator  shall  continue  in  operation  under  this  agreement 
until  the  new  agreement  shall  be  reached,  in  which  event  the  new  agreement 
shall  be  considered  as  binding  from  September  1st,  1914. 

Abt.  34.  It  also  being  expressly  understood  that  no  coal  mined  by  the  said 

Company  shall  be  supplied  to  any  of  the  companies  on  strike,  or  to  any 

person  or  persons  for  the  purpose  of  filling  any  contract  for  coal  with  any  such 
persons,  firm,  or  company  whose  employees  are  on  strike. 

Signed  and  sealed  at ,  this day  of ,  1913. 

On  behalf  of  District  15,  United  Mine  On  behalf  of . 

Workers  of  America. 


International  Vice  President, 


International  Board  Member, 


Attested : 


[SEAL.] 


President, 


Secretary  Treasurer. 


[SEAL.] 


MBMOBANDUM  FOB  AN  AGREEMENT. 


We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  30  per  cent  increase  on  tonnage  rates,  the  fol- 
lowing day-wage  scale,  and  the  other  demands  as  made  by  the  special  conven- 
tion of  district  No.  15,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  held  at  Trinidad,  Colo., 
September  15  and  16,  1913,  for  the  Royal  Gorge  Coal  &  Fire  Clay  Co.  mine, 
located  in  Fremont  County,  State  of  Colorado : 
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Inside  day-wage  scale. 

Miners  (working  by  the  day) $3.45 

Timbermen 8i.46 

Track  layers &tf 

Shot  flrers  and  shot  Inspectors 4.00 

Machine  runners &tO 

Machine  runners'  helpers 3.45 

McGinty  repairer  and  rope  spUcor 3^45 

Drillers Z.  75 

Inside  engineer 3. 45 

Rope  riders 3. 45 

Greasers  (boys) Z05 

Switch  boys  and  boy  coupling  at  partings 2.05 

Trappers  (boys) u 1.60 

Stable  men  and  bam  men,  inside 3^  15 

Inside  laborers,  not  classified 3.30 

Pump  men 3.30 

Motormen 3.45 

Motor  brakemen  and  tail-end  riders 3.80 

Gas  watchmen 4. 00 

Outride  day-wage  scale, 

Ihigineers,  1112.60  per  month,  based  on  an  eight-hour  work  day. 

Firemen $3. 15 

Head  blacksmith  in  charge  of  1  or  more  blacksmiths 3. 90 

Other  blacksmiths 3. 90 

Blacksmith's  helper 2. 80 

Carpenters 3,50 

Machinists 3. 50 

Machinist's  helper 2. 90 

Teamsters 2. 90 

Box-car  shovelers 3^  06 

Electricians  in  and  around  the  mine 3. 50 

Boiler  makers 4.00 

Masons  and  bricklayers  in  and  around  mine 3.  50 

Slate  pickers   (boys) 2.06 

Pipe  men 3. 45 

Miners  taken  from  face 3. 45 

Box-car  loader  runner 3.30 

Night  watchmen  (if  performing  work  for  which  a  scale  is  made) 2. 80 

Outside  labor,  not  classified 2.66 

Greasers  (boys) 2.06 

Tipple  men 2. 80 

And  further  agree  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  representativee  of  district 
No.  15,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  containing  the  proyislons  as  to  cmi- 
ditlons  as  are  in  the  agreement  known  as  the  1908  agreement  for  the  northern 
field  of  CJolorado. 

It  also  being  expressly  understood  that  no  coal  mined  by  the  said  the  Royal 
Gorge  Ck)al  &  Fire  Clay  Go.  shall  be  supplied  to  any  of  the  companies  on  strike 
or  to  any  person  or  persons  for  the  purpose  of  filling  any  contract  for  coal  with 
any  such  persons,  firm,  or  company  whose  employees  are  on  strike. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  Mine  Workers         On  behalf  of — 
of  America:  The     Royal     Gobge 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  Coal  &  Fibe  Clay 

International  Vice  Presidcut,  Co., 

John  R.  Law  son.  By  E,  G.  Bettis, 

International  Board  Member,  President. 

John  McLennan,  J.  S.  Hudson, 

Presiden  t.  Secretary. 

Attested:  [seau] 

E.  L.  Doyle, 

Secretary-  Trea  s  u  rer, 
[seal.] 
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OPBRATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  IM. 

A    STATIMENT   FBOM    the   OpBBATOBS   of   the   NORTHlXIf   OOLORADO   COAL   FIELDS 

TO  Theib  Fobmeb  Emplotees  and  Friends. 

(AprU  5,  1910.) 

Denver,  CJolo.,  April  5,  1910. 
To  our  former  employees  and  friends: 

The  agreement  and  wage  scale  under  which  our  mines  haVe  been  operating 
for  the  past  two  years  expired  at  midnight  on  March  31.  1910,  and,  as  agreed 
In  article  88,  the  operators  and  miners'  scale  committee  met  in  Joint  conference 
on  March  8,  1910,  in  Denver,  at  which  time  the  miners'  committee  gave  to  the 
<^>erators  a  new  agreement  and  wage  scale  which  the  miners*  conmiittee  wished 
adopted  at  our  mines  for  the  next  two  years. 

lliis  agreement  and  wage  scale  is  as  follows,  to  wit : 

The  scale  of  wages  suggested  and  adopted  by  the  scale  conmiittee  represent- 
ing subdistricts  1  and  9  of  district  15  of  northern  Colorado  for  the  counties  of 
Boulder,  Weld,  Jefferson,  and  Adam& 

Article  I. 

That  eight  hours,  from  bank  to  bank,  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  men 
in  about  the  mine,  half  holiday  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays 
escepted. 

ASTIOLB  II. 

That  the  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to  the  adjustm^it  of 
disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  employed  in  or  around  the  mines  arising  out  of  this  agreement  or  any 
agreement  made  in  connection  therewith  wh^i  the  pit  boss  and  said  miner  or 
mine  laborer  have  failed  to  agree.  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  in  any 
mine  through  failure  to  agree  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine 
laborer  the  pit  committee  and  pit  boss  are  empowered  to  adjust  it ;  in  case  of 
their  disagreement  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  and  the  subdistrict 
offlcer&  If  they  fail  to  reach  an  agreement  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company  and  the  district  president  of  the  XJ.  N.  M.  W.  of  A.,  or 
such  persons  as  he  may  designate  to  represent  him,  for  adjustment,  and  in  all 
cases  the  mines,  miners,  mine  laborers,  and  parties  involved  must  continue  at 
work  pending  an  investigation  and  adjustment  until  a  final  decision  is  reached 
in  the  manner  above  set  forth.  Provided  it  has  been  proven  that  an  injustice 
has  been  done  the  miner,  the  operator  shall  reinstate  said  employee  and  pay 
full  compensation  for  the  time  he  has  been  suspended. 

Article  III. 

That  the  operator  shall  pay  on  the  25th  of  each  month  for  the  first  half  of 
that  month  and  on  the  10th  of  each  month  for  the  last  half  of  the  preceding 
month;  provided,  that  when  the  10th  and  25th  come  on  Sunday  or  a  legal 
holiday  they  shall  pay  on  the  day  preceding.  All  payments  to  be  made  in 
United  States  currency  at  tbe  ofllce  of  the  company  nearest  to  the  mine  at 
wliich  the  emplojrees  are  employed.  In  case  where  a  man  is  discharged  or 
leaves  his  emplosrment  he  shall  receive  his  back  earnings  within  24  hours  after 
Hmving  the  services  of  a  company,  should  he  desire  them,  or  at  any  time  there- 
after up  to  the  regular  pay  day. 

Article  IV. 

The  operators  agree  to  check  off  all  dues.  Initiation  fees,  fines,  and  assess- 
ments from  the  miners  and  mine  laborers;  also  checkweighmen's  fees,  for 
which  an  order  shall  be  signed  by  each  miner  or  mine  laborer,  addressed  to 
the  operator,  and  shall  be  in  the  following  form,  to  wit : 

" ,  19—. 

-To : 

"I  hereby  authorise  you  to  deduct,  from  time  to  time,  from  whatever  snm 
may  from  time  to  time  be  due  me  while  In  your  employ  whatever  sum  may  be 
due  from  me  as  dues,  initiation  fees,  fines,  and  assessments  to  any  local  of  the 
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U.  M.  W.  of  A.  to  which  I  belong  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  reported  to  yoo 

by  the  secretary  of  the  said  local ;  and  also  to  deduct  from  time  to  time  while  hi 

your  employ  such  sum  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  due  from  me  to  the  check- 

weighman  at  the  mine  at  which  I  am  employed  and  to  pay  the  same  to  the  fiaid 

checkweighman.     It  is  understood  that  the  checkweighman*s  wages  and  the 

union  check-off  shall  have  preference  over  other  deductions.     After  powder, 

oil,  and  cotton  are  paid  for,  the  union  deductions  above  provided  for  shaU  be 

made. 

it  »• 

Article  V. 

The  right  to  hire  and  discharge  for  cause,  the  management  of  the  mines,  and 
the  direction  of  the  working  forces  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  operator,  and  tlie 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  abridge  his  right.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  pro> 
vision  to  encourage  the  discbarge  of  employees  or  the  refusal  of  employment  to 
applicants  l>ecause  of  personal  prejudice  in  matters  affecting  the  operator  or 
the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 

Article  VI. 

That  the  checkweighman  shall  have  a  check  number,  and  that  all  unclaimed 
coal  shall  be  credited  to  him. 

Article  VII. 

That  the  operator  shall  keep  his  mine  in  as  dry  a  condition  as  possible  by 
keeping  the  water  off  the  road  and  out  of  the  working  places.  When  through 
the  neglect  of  the  operator  a  miner  has  to  leave  his  working  place  on  account 
of  water  or  lack  of  timber  or  track  the  operator  shall  employ  the  miner  at 
company  work  to  be  performed,  or  he  shall  give  him  another  working  place  until 
the  water  is  taken  out  of  his  place  or  timber  or  track  furnished.  The  question 
of  the  condition  of  the  working  place  shall  be  controlled  by  Article  II  hereof. 

Article  VIII. 

When  a  fall  occurs  in  a  working  place  at  any  time  the  miner,  on  finding 
same,  shall  immediately  notify  the  pit  boss,  and  the  operator  shall  cause  the 
same  to  be  cleaned  up,  unless  the  fall  shall  be  due  to  the  miner,  in  which 
event  the  miner  shall  put  same  in  good  order  and  condition.  Preference  shall 
be  given  by  the  operator  to  the  miner  in  cleaning  up  such  fall  on  company  time. 

Article  IX. 

The  operator  shall  provide  a  man  to  superintend  the  lowering  of  the  men  into 
tlie  mine  in  the  morning  and  the  hoisting  of  them  out  at  quitting  time,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  capacity  of  the  cage  or  car,  the  men  to  be  lowered  or  hoisted 
by  check  number,  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  to  the  shaft  or  slope.  The 
operator  shall  furnish  a  check  board  and  a  sufficient  number  of  checks  for  all 
employees  of  the  mine.  In  case  of  sickness  or  injury  or  a  man  being  injuria 
ously  wet  the  man  shall  have  the  first  cage  or  car. 

In  the  event  of  any  employee  coming  out  tlirough  the  lack  of  work  the  said 
employee  shall  have  the  first  cage  or  car,  and  in  the  event,  within  80  minutes 
after,  four  men  shall  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  dope,  or  at  any 
time  upon  the  written  order  of  the  pit  boss.  This  shall  not  apply  to  temporary 
breakdowns. 

Article  X. 

That  when  a  fault  occurs  in  a  working  place  the  miner  shall  be  put  on  com- 
pany time  or  shall  be  given  another  place. 

Article  XI. 

That  all  rooms,  entries,  and  other  working  places  shall  be  timbered  by  the 
miner  in  a  workmanlike  manner  before  leaving  the  work,  and  the  pit  boas  shall 
see  that  sufficient  timber  of  the  proper  length  is  furnished  to  do  the  work. 
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Article  XII. 

That  an  equal  turn  be  kept  at  all  the  mines  and  that  a  fair  chance  be  given 
each  miner  to  secure  the  same.  The  checlcwelgliman  shall  Iceep  the  turn  bulle- 
tin for  the  guidance  of  the  pit  boss,  whos  In  person  or  by  the  person  he  may 
designate,  shall  control  the  distribution  of  cars  in  pursuance  hereof. 

Whenever  it  is  found  necessary  by  the  operator  to  reduce  his  working  forces 
through  depression  of  trade  or  otherwise,  the  men  reserve  the  right  and  shall 
agree  to  share  up  such  amount  of  work  as  is  required  to  be  done  at  the  mine 
or  mines  affected. 

Article  XIII. 

That  no  deductions  shall  be  made  for  doctors  unless  such  deduction  is  au> 
thorized  by  the  individual  employee. 

Abticle  XIV. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  any  person  or  persons  accidentally  injured 
the  operator  shall  provide  appurtenances  and  medicines  for  first  relief  to  the 
Injured. 

In  the  event  of  any  accident  in  the  mine  the  pit  committee  of  the  mine  shall 
have  the  right  to  investigate  the  same  without  delay,  and  that  the  district 
officers  be  notified  by  telephone  or  telegrai^ 

Abtiolb  XV. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  of  emergency,  as  fires,  floods,  breakdowns^ 
and  in  all  cases  where  human  life  is  imperiled,  U^  operator  reserves  the  right 
to  work  as  much  overtime  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  property  intact 

Article  XVI. 

All  powder  shall  be  delivered  at  the  working  place,  and  the  company  shall  be 
responsible  for  its  safe  delivery. 

The  operator  shall  take  all  tools  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  slope,  sharpen 
and  return  the  same  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or  slope  the  next  day,  and  pro- 
vide a  suitable  place  for  same.  Sharpening  tools  shall  have  preference  over  all 
other  work,  except  breakdowns. 

Abticlb  XVII. 

That  timber,  cap  pieces,  and  other  mining  material  shall  be  delivered  at.  the 

Abtiole  XVIIL 

If  there  are  not  sufficient  railroad  cars  at  a  mine  to  work  a  half  day  one 
hour  before  starting  time,  the  6.80  whistle  shall  not  be  blown  for  work  and 
there  shall  be  no  work  that  day. 

Article  XIX. 

That  men  loading  after  machines  shall  be  charged  20  cents  per  month  for 
blacksmith  and  pick  miners  40  cents  per  month  for  blacksmith,  one-half  to  be 
checked  off  semimonthly. 

Article  XX. 

That  two  men  loading  after  machine  shall  have  two  places  together,  and  in 
no  case  shall  more  than  two  men  work  in  one  phice. 

Abticlb  XXI. 
That  all  mines  shall  have  escapement  shafts  and  the  amount  of  ventUation 

"In^V^e^nTmoZ'than  100  feet  deep  the  operator  shall  provide  sufficient 
hoisting  apparatus  to  hoist  the  men  to  the  surface. 

^  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  crosscuts  shall  not  be  more  than  eo  feet 
ap^and  be^nSus  be^^een  all  rooms  and  all  entdes,  as  recommended  by 
our  State  coal-mine  inspector. 
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That  all  employeM  ihall  have  the  iniTUege  of  buying  where  thej  pl«uie  msti. 
Qt  boarding  and  renting  where  thej  i^eeae. 

AancLBXXIII. 

That  all  track  shall  be  laid  by  the  operator  and  as  near  the  tmce  as 
tlcabla 


That  the  operators  shall  not  charge  their  employees,  for  their  own  use,  more 
than  |2  per  tou  for  Innip  coal  at  the  mine  nor  more  than  f2  per  k^  for  powtler, 
delivered  at  the  working  place. 

AancLE  XXV. 

It  IS  mutually  agreed  that  in  ease  of  any  enpleyoes  being  IdUed,  the  mine  at 
which  said  employee  was. working  will  quit  work  for  the  day.  The  pM  bosi 
riiall  notify  the  empleyees  when  a  fatal  acddent  occurs.  Should  tbe  fmneial 
not  be  held  the  following  day,  all  persona  are  to  eontinae  work  until  the  diy 
of  the  funeral.  Should  the  funeral  be  held  In  the  afternoon,  on^  one-half  day 
shall  be  lost  Also,  that  there  shall  be  no  lay  off  for  the  attendance  at  a  fnnertl 
of  persons  dying  a  natural  death  or  persons  killed  at  other  mines.  This  shall 
not  prohibit  any  individual  employee  from  absenting  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  such  a  funeraL 

Abugle  XXVI. 

That  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  miners  or  mine  laboro^  AU 
applicants  for  work  shall  be  considered  in  their  turn,  to  the  end  that  all  meo 
shall  receive  just  and  fair  treatment,  and  no  person  or  persons  shall  in  any 
way  hinder  or  retard  the  men  or  the  operator  in  the  operation  of  the  mine  or 
mines,  to  tlie  end  that  the  operator  shall  be  able  to  pursue  its  policy  in  the  con- 
duct  and  management  of  its  property.  Investigation  of  disputes  by  officers  of 
the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  be  considered  hindering  or  retarding  the  opera- 
tions of  the  operator. 

Further,  that  no  strike  shall  be  called  at  any  mine,  except  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution  of  district  15  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
which  provides  as  follows: 

'*Abt.  VI.  Bex;.  1.  When  trooble  of  a  local  character  arises  between  the  mem- 
bers of  local  unions  and  their  employers  the  mine  committee  and  officers  shall 
endeavor  to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  failing,  they  shall  immediate 
notify  the  officers  of  the  district,  and  said  district  officers  shall  immediately 
investigate  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  falling  to  effect  a  peaceful  seCtlement 
upon  a  basis  that  would  be  equitable  and  Just  to  the  aggrieved  members;  find- 
lug  that  a  strike  would  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  locality  affiectart, 
they  may,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  district  officers,  order  a  strike 
Any  local  union  striking  in  violation  of  the  above  provisions  will  not  be  recog- 
nised or  sustained  by  district  officers. 

"  Seo.  3.  Any  local  union,  committee  or  meml>er  acting  in  violation  of  section 
1  of  this  article  shall  be  liable  to  expulsion  or  fine,  subject  to  the  discrsttsa  sC 
the  district  executive  board.' 


»» 


Abticle  XXVII. 

There  shall  be  no  limit  on  loading  cars,  the  height  of  vein  and  roadway  to 
be  considered  in  loading  the  same.  The  operator  shall  take  all  loaded  cars 
from  the  face,  and  where  the  grade  is  too  steep  for  two  men  to  handle  the  car 
the  operator  shall  deliver  the  car  at  the  ftice,  and  if  only  one  man  is  working 
at  a  place,  and  he  can  not  handle  the  car,  the  driver  shall  assist  him.  Miners 
shall  not  be  required  to  push  cars  more  than  200  feet  There  shall  be  doon 
on  the  cars  at  all  mines.  In  case  doors  are  not  provided,  1^  oents  per  too 
shall  be  added. 

Miners  shall  receive  an  average  weight  for  all  wrecked  cars.  Whenever  a  oar 
is  wrecked  it  shall  be  marked  by  the  company  man  in  charge  of  tbt  s 
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Article  XXVIII. 

That  payment  for  movlDg  dirt,  rock  ,or  other  impurities,  wherever  found 
that  comes  with  the  coal  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  an  inch  per 
running  yard :  Provided,  That  where  there  is  a  seam  of  coal  less  than  6  inches 
in  thickness  between  two  bands  of  dirt  or  rock  it  shall  be  measured  and  paid 
for  the  same  as  dirt:  Provided  further.  That  where  there  are  more  than  one 
seam  of  dirt,  rock,  or  other  impurities  they  shall  be  measured  collectively. 
That  the  price  for  moving  dirt  be  based  on  narrow  work  and  paid  for  equiva- 
lent to  narrow  work  in  wide  work. 

In  entries,  room  necks,  and  crosscuts,  where  dirt  has  to  be  thrown  back  and 
afterwards  loaded,  the  operator  shall  pay  the  miner  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per 
car  for  loading  cars  of  2,000  pounds  capacity,  or  small  cars ;  40  cents  for  load- 
ing cars  of  3,000  pounds  capacity,  or  medium  cars,  and  50  cents  for  loading  cars 
of  2  tons  capacity,  or  large  cars. 

Abticle  XXIX. 

That  the  operator  shall  not  charge  more  than  $2  per  room  per  month  for 
house  rent,  and  not  more  than  50  cents  per  house  per  month  for  ground  rent. 
Tenants  shall  not  be  compelled  to  liave  electric  lights  in  the  house,  but  where 
such  lights  are  already  provided  the  operator  shall  not  charge  more  than  50 
cents  per  light  per  month.  ___ 

Abticle  XXX. 

Niggerheads,  when  they  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  coal,  shall  be  paid 
for  at  day  work  price,  the  operator  to  furnish  giant  powder  to  shoot  same. 

Abticle  XXXI. 

That  the  price  paid  for  taking  up  and  loading  soft  bottom  In  entries,  room 
necks,  and  crosscuts  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4}  cents  per  Inch  per  yard. 

In  entries,  room  necks  and  crosscuts  which  require  shooting  shall  be  7i  cents 
per  inch  per  running  yard,  and  the  oi)erator8  shall  furnish  machines  for  the 
work  when  necessary. 

Abticle  XXXII. 

That  all  skips  where  dirt  slides  from  the  side  and  has  to  be  moved  by  the 
miner  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  day  wage  scale.  That  all  work  not  herein 
specified  shall  be  paid  for  at  an  advance,  to  comply  with  the  national  de- 
mands, viz,  15i\j  per  cent. 

Article  XXXIII. 

outside  daywobk. 

Engineers $3.46 

Firemen 2.  8Si 

Blacksmith 3. 46 

Blacksmlth*B   helpers 2.  88i 

Box-car  shovelers 2.  88^ 

Tipplemen 2.  88i 

Box-car  loader  runner 3.46 

Outside  labor  not  classified 2. 88i 

inside  daywork. 

Pump  men $3.46 

Motormen 3.46 

Motor  brakemen 3.46 

Tall-end  riders 3. 46 

Machine  runners 4.08 

Machine  helpers 3.46 

Drivers 3. 46 

Spike-team  drivers 3.96 

Gagers 3. 46 

Mhiers 3. 46 
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Timbermeii S3.  46 

Tracklayers a.  46 

Inside  engineers 3.46 

Parting  and  connecting  men  couplers 3.  46 

Rope  rider — main  rope 3.  46 

Rope  rider — inside 3.  4li 

Mine   carpenter 3.  46 

Pipemen 3.  46 

Spraggers 2.  60 

Trappers 1.  73 

Greasers 2.42 

Fire  boss 4-08 

Inside  work  not  classified 3.  46 

Miners  talteu  from  the  fnr*e  to  work  outside  to  receive  50  cents  per  daj  inufp 
than  the  wage  scale  for  the  work  done.  Miners  taken  from  the  face  to  work 
inside  on  comi«ny  work  to  receive  50  cents  extra  per  day. 

When  a  miner  Is  conu)eIIp<l  to  mine  his  cool  he  shall  not  be  compelled  k> 
sheer  It,  and  vice  versa. 

Where  the  miners  are  required  to  mine  on  top  they  shall  receive  10  cwits 
per  ton  extra. 

Loading  after  machines,  6  feet  and  over,  per  ton 

Pick  work 

leading  after  machines,  under  6  feet 

Pick  work 

All  coal  under  4  feet  shall  be  deficient  work  and  paid  for  according  to  tl^ 
day  wage  scale. 

All  work  12  feet  and  under  shall  be  considered  narrow  work  and  paid  for 
as  follows: 

Barrow  work  after  machines,  per  yard $1.38 

Cross-cuts  and  room  necks,  by  hand 1.  72i 

Narrow  work  In  butt  entries,  by  hand 2.  58 

Narrow  work  in  face  entries,  by  hand 2.30 

Skips  12  feet  or  under  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  entrr 
yardage. 

Where  crossbars  are  used  the  company  shall  pay  50  cents  per  bar. 

Article  XXXIV. 

Machine  work  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  12i  cents  per  foot  in  the  pro- 
portion of  63  cents  for  the  runner  and  5f  cents  for  the  helper.  Wet  work 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  more,  per  foot  each,  to  runner  and 
helper.  All  narrow  work  cut  by  the  foot  shall  be  paid  for  in  a  meas^uremeiit 
of  12  feet. 

All  machine  men  and  helpers  shall  be  paid  for  time  lost  according  to  the  dnj 
wage  scale  paid  machine  men  In  waiting  for  sharp  picks  or  power  or  morlBg 
from  one  part  of  the  mine  to  another.  The  operator  shall  collect  all  dul! 
picks  from  the  machine  and  deliver  sharp  ones  to  the  machine.  WTiere  the 
grade  is  too  steep  for  the  men  to  push  the  machine  the  driver  shall  haul  it 
without  unnecessary  delay.  All  machines  shall  be  numbered  and  all  machines 
shall  be  manned  by  two  men. 

Article  XXXV. 

Miners  should  not  intentionally  or  persistently  shoot  coal  into  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  small  coal,  or  load  dirt,  rock,  or  bone  so  as  to  make  the 
coal  unmarketable.    Violations  shall  be  controlled  by  Article  II  hereof. 

Article  XXXVI. 

That  whenever  a  request  for  a  wage  scale  for  a  new  mine  in  the  northern 
Colorado  coal  fields  shall  be  made  of  the  president  of  district  15,  V.  M.  W.  of  A^ 
or  of  the  chairman  of  the  Operator's  Association,  the  president  and  secretary  of 
district  15,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  or  two  i)ersons  to  be  appointed  by  such  president, 
and  two  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Operators'  Association 
shall  take  up  all  matters  relating  to  the  classification  for  wage  scale  for  such 
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new  mine,  not  on  a  regular  tonnage  basis.  Sucb  committee  shall  arrive  at  a 
unanimous  conclusion  and  the  wage  scale  agreed  upon  by  them  shall  continue 
during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

Article  XXXVII. 

When  a  mistake  is  made  by  the  company  in  the  pay  of  any  employee,  due 
on  any  pay  day,  the  company  shall  make  good  all  shortage  not  later  than  24 
hours  thereafter. 

Abticle  XXXVIIL 

When  an  employee  absents  himself  from  his  work  for  a  period  of  two  days 
and  not  reporting  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  unless  through  sickness  or  by 
first  having  properly  arranged  with  the  pit  boss  or  foreman  having  Jurisdiction, 
and  obtaining  his  consent,  he  may  be  discharged,  without  recourse.  Miners  or 
other  employees  unable  to  work  on  account  of  sickness  must  notify  the  pit  boss 
or  foreman  having  proper  jurisdiction  at  once.  AH  employees  whose  absence 
would  cause  a  stoppage  of  work  must,  before  absenting  themselves  from  work, 
properly  arrange  with  the  pit  boss  or  foreman  for  their  absence ;  otherwise  they 
may  be  discharged  without  recourse. 

Article  XXXIX. 

**  Miner  "  means  all  men  employed  underground. 

Article  XL. 

The  following-named  days  shall  be  considered  the  legal  holidays: 
New  Year's  Day,  April  1,  Decoration  Day,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Christmas  Day,  and  Miners'  Election  Day,  including  national,  district, 
and  subdistrict  elections. 

The  operators  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  Article  XXXII  in  the  above 
agreement,  which  states  that  an  advance  of  15^  per  cent  is  demanded  on  all 
work  not  specified.  The  miners'  committee  insisted  that  the  Louisville  scale  be 
adopted  as  the  scale  for  mining  coal  in  all  mines,  and  to  this  scale  be  added 
15iS  per  cent.  The  operators  asked  for  one  week  to  reply  to  the  miners*  propo- 
sition, and  on  March  10,  1910,  the  operators  handed  the  miners'  committee 
their  reply,  which  is  as  follows,  to  wit  : 

Denver,  Colo.,  March  9,  1910. 
Mr.  T.  I^  Lewis, 

President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mr.  Frank  Smith, 

President  and  Committee  Subdistriets  Nos.  1  and  9  of  District  A'o.  /5, 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  through  your  scale  committee, 
on  March  3,  1910,  of  your  proposed  agreement  and  wage  scale  to  govern  the 
northen  Colorado  coal  fields,  and  have  given  the  same  very  careful  consideration. 

Your  president,  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  stated  in  the  conference  of  March  3  that 
the  reason  for  asking  for  an  advance  in  wages  at  this  time  was  '^dne  to  the 
increased  cost  of  living,"  and  the  operators  of  the  northern  Colorado  coal  fields 
fully  agree  with  President  Smith  in  the  statement  that  the  cost  of  living  at  the 
present  time  is  greatly  in  excess  of  former  years. 

The  oi)erators  in  the  northern  (^olorado  coal  fields  believe,  however,  that 
other  conditions  than  the  '*  increased  cost  of  living  "  prevail  in  Colorado,  which 
make  it  necessary  for  a  decrease,  rather  than  an  increase,  in  the  wage  scale, 
together  with  other  changes  in  your  proi)08ed  agreement  to  be  desired,  and  beg 
to  set  forth  to  you  some  of  these  conditions  and  give  them  as  our  reasons  for 
not  accepting  your  proiM)8ed  agreement  and  wage  scale  in  its  present  form. 

First.  The  coal  mined  in  the  northern  Colorado  coal  fields  is  lignite  and  will 
not  store  or  stand  shipment :  hence  a  very  limited  market.  • 

Second.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  very  i*ecently  authorized 
all  of  the  railroad  companies  o|)eratlng  betw^een  the  bituminous  mines  in  Colo- 
rado and  points  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado  to  reduce  the  rates  from  the 
bituminous  mines  to  these  points  much  below  the  rates  formerly  in  effect,  and 
no  action  has  been  taken  from  the  northern  Colorado  lignite  fields.  This  situ- 
ation puts  the  northern  Colorado  operators  at  a  great  disadvantage  and  still 
further  restricts  our  market. 
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Third.  There  are  appoxlmately  15,000  men  engaged  in  minias  coaJ  in  Com^ 
rado,  and  \ee»  than  3,000  men  are  members  of  jroar  asBOciatioii. 

Fourth.  A  few  of  the  lignite  mines  are  not  unionized,  and  none  at  the  Mn- 
minous  minef*  in  Colorado  are  unionized,  and  these  D<munioti  mines  are  payins 
approximately  the  same  wages  which  we  are  now  paying,  and  all  of  tbe% 
mines  not  employing  union  labor  are  worldng  10  hours.  All  of  tbe  mines  if 
northern  Colorado  controlled  by  the  operators  with  whom  you  are  dealing  wort  ; 
8  hours  and  \my  the  same  wages  for  8  hours  tliat  our  lignite  aod  bftumii»K& 
competitors  ftay  for  10  hours.  We  therefore  suffer  a  loss  on  labor  aione  (4 
20  |)er  cent  in  the  cost  of  production,  which  re|)re8ents  a  loss  to  as  in  the  mar- 
keting of  our  product  as  against  our  legitimate  and  recognized  competition.  It 
is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  we  can  not  l>e  prosperous  and  keep  oar  miaee 
open  under  such  conditiona 

Fifth.  In  our  present  agreement  it  Is  stipulated  tliat  eight  hoars'  work  is  t« 
be  **  eight  hours*  work  at  the  usual  working  places,**  and  yoar  new  proposed 
agreement  stipulates  '*  that  eight  hours  from  l>ank  to  bank  shall  constttnte  a 
day*s  work  for  men  in  and  at>out  the  mine.**  It  is  well  known  tbat  in  tke 
larger  mines,  where  the  working  places  are  at  a  distance  from  tbe  mouth  ci 
the  shaft  or  slofie,  tram  30  minutes  to  an  hour  is  consumed  In  going  to  and 
from  the  working  place.  This  would  mean  that  from  seven  to  seven  and  ooe- 
half  hours*  IalM)r  would  be  the  maximum  to  be  expected.  We  now  pay  20  pw 
cent  more  than  our  com|)etitors.  and  your  proposed  agreement  and  wage  9»lf 
would  further  increase  our  cost  for  lat>or  15iS  per  cent,  makini?  the  actoal 
increase,  including  the  hour  lost  as  al>ove  stated — which  is  another  10  per 
cent  increase — about  45  per  cent  more  than  our  competitors  in  Colorado  pay 
for  the  same  labor  under  similar  conditions.  To  concede  this  advance  wosld 
close  the  mines  in  the  northern  C\>lorado  field. 

Sixth.  The  output  of  lignite  coal  in  Colorado  for  the  years  1907,  1908,  and 
1909  Is  as  follows: 


Boulder  and  Weld  Counties 

Jefferson  snd  El  Paso  Counties. 


1907 


i 


Ton*. 
1,603,940 
458,496 


1908 


T<m9. 
1,494,277 
496.386 


19a» 


508,1» 


This  shows  that  the  nonunion  mines  of  Jefferson  and  El  Paso  Coanties  havie 
increased  their  output  each  year  and  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  normal 
prices.  In  190S  prices  were  normal  in  the  Boulder  and  Weld  County  districts 
under  union  labor,  and  a  very  marked  decrease  was  the  result.  The  year  1909 
shows  nn  increase  in  the  union  labor  district  which  was  largely  dne  to  tlie 
maintenance  of  a  "coal  war  "  in  that  district  for  a  period  of  101  months,  darini: 
which  time  con  I  was  sold  by  the  Boulder  and  Weld  County  mines  at  prices 
ranging  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton  less  than  in  1908,  while  the  nonunioo 
lignite  and  bituminous  mines  held  to  normal  prices  and  showed  a  marked  in- 
crease in  output.  It  is  safe  to  presume  that,  had  the  union  labor  district  of 
Boulder  and  Weld  Counties  maintained  normal  prices  in  1909,  the  output  would 
have  fallen  below  that  of  1908,  due  to  the  handicap  above  mentioned,  and  tbe 
output  for  the  past  two  months  of  1910  Indicates  a  great  falling  off  for  the 
coming  year  in  Boulder  and  Weld  Counties. 

Seventh.  You  have  stated  to  us  that  your  proposed  new  wage  scale  shall  be 
based  upon  the  present  Louisville  scale,  with  the  advances,  and  the  Ixfuisville 
scale  is  now  the  highest  scale  paid  in  any  mines  In  the  United  States,  while 
the  Lafayette,  Erie,  Dacono,  and  Frederick  coals  are  inferior  to  the  Louisville 
coals  and  do  not  bring  as  much  in  the  market,  therefore  should  be  entitied  to 
a  wage  scale  in  proportion  to  the  market  value  thereof.  This  alone  is  suffi- 
cient reason  why  we  can  not  accept  your  proposed  scale  in  its  present  form. 

Eighth.  The  cost  of  various  materials  and  supplies,  including  mules,  used 
in  and  about  our  mines  has  increased  from  25  to  50  per  c^it,  and  this  still 
further  adds  to  our  burden  of  increased  cost  of  mining,  and  is  an  additional 
reason  why  we  can  not  accept  your  proposed  scale  of  wages  In  its  present 
form. 

Finally.  The  operators  of  the  northern  Colorado  fields  believe  that  any 
business,  to  succeed,  must  be  on  a  competitive  basis  and  be  able  to  dispose  of 
its  product  in  open  market  at  terms  and  prices  equal  to  its  competition.    Onr 
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business  for  the  past  two  years  very  clearly  shows  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  do  this,  and  we,  therefore,  insist  upon  such  an  agreement  and  wage  scale- 
as  will  enable  us  to  meet  competition. 

The  committee  is  authorized  by  the  operators  to  inform  you  tliat,  for  the 
reasons  herein  given,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  operators  to  accept  your 
proposed  agreement  and  wage  scale  in  its  present  form. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  F.  Struby, 
H.  Van  Mateb, 
C  L.  Baum, 

G.  M.  Williams, 
D.  B.  EX'ANS, 

Committee  of  Operators,  Northern  Colorado  Coal  Fields, 

We  endeavored  in  our  reply  of  March  9  to  show  the  miners'  committee  that, 
on  account  of  the  longer  hours  of  work  and  nonunion  conditions  existing  in  all 
of  the  other  coal  camps  in  Colorado,  we  could  not  meet  these  advances  demanded 
and  keep  our  niines  ojwn.  To  any  fair-minded  man  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that 
we  can  not  do  so.  The  miners*  committee  stated  that  some  of  their  members 
expected  to  go  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  a  meeting  of  the  national  board  to  be 
held  there  on  March  15,  and  wanted  to  submit  our  reply  to  President  T.  L. 
Lewis  and  other  members  of  the  national  board,  and  that  they  expected  to  be 
away  about  one  week.  This  was  readily  consented  to,  as  the  operators  wished 
the  national  board  to  be  fully  informed  concerning  the  situation  in  Colorado. 

The  members  of  the  miners'  committee  who  went  to  Indianapolis  did  not 
return  within  the  time  promised,  and  they  did  not  let  us  know  what  progress 
they  were  making  or  when  they  would  be  back. 

On  March  30  we  received  a  telephone  message  from  Secretary  Crawford,  of 
district  15,  informing  us  that  the  committee  .would  return  on  March  31  and 
wanted  to  meet  the  operators  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  April  1.  The  meeting  of 
the  operators*  committee  and  the  miners'  committee  was  held  on  Friday,  April 
1,  and  President  Smith  read  his  report  or  demands  to  the  operators,  which  was 
as  follows,  to  wit : 

'*  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  believe  the  first  matter 
for  us  to  decide  this  morning,  leading  up  to  the  negotiating  of  our  wage  con- 
tract, will  be  the  submitting  of  the  final  demands  of  the  national  organization, 
which  I  presume  you  have  seen  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  which  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  inside  day  wage  scale  shall  be  advanced  5.55  per  cent  on  the 
wage  contract ;  that  the  price  for  mining  coal  on  the  run-of-mine  basis  shall  be 
an  increase  of  3  cents  per  ton  on  machine  mining  and  4  cents  per  ton  on  pick 
mining ;  that  all  internal  differences  and  inner  inequalities,  both  as  to  prices  and 
conditions,  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  various  districts  before  a  wage  contract 
can  be  signed.  In  order  for  the  miners  to  continue  work,  pending  negotiations 
and  final  adjustment  of  inner  inequalities  and  internal  differences.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  operators  to  grant  the  increase  asked  for  on  the  day  wage  scale 
and  the  tonnage  rate.  That  all  narrow  work,  dead  work,  room  turning,  and 
outside  day  labor  shall  be  paid  a  proportionate  advance.  The  internal  dif- 
ferences and  inner  inequalities  are  those  that  are  existing  in  the  various  mines 
so  far  as  the  miners  are  concerned.  The  internal  differences  and  inner  in- 
equalities have  been  covered  by  the  miners  in  their  general  agreement  intro- 
duced some  30  days  ago.  The  matter  of  adjusting  will  come  up  after  the  de- 
cision of  the  operators  as  to  the  day  wage  increase." 

President  Smith  stated  that  all  the  men  were  to  be  called  out  Friday  night 
unless  the  operators  would  grant  the  increase  asked  for  in  his  demands;  the 
men  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  work  on  Saturday,  April  2,  and  would 
continue  on  strike  until  the  operators  granted  these  advances  on  the  present 
wage  scale,  and,  further,  that  he  would  call  all  the  engineers,  firemen,  and 
pumpmen  out  on  Friday  night,  April  1.  This,  you  see,  was  all  done  in  10 
minutes  and  without  notice,  and  it  left  the  operators  without  any  engineers 
or  pumpmen  and  no  chance  to  get  any  for  the  night  The  operators'  committee 
insisted  that  President  Smith  leave  the  engineers,  firemen,  and  pumpmen  at 
work  until  the  wage  scale  and  agreement  was  settled,  which  he  declined  to  do, 
but  finally  consented  to  allow  these  men  to  remain  at  work  until  Monday  night, 
April  4,  and  until  after  the  operators  gave  their  reply  on  Monday  afternoon. 
Some  of  these  men  have  not  as  yet  left  their  places,  notwithstanding  the  call 
to  quit  work.  There  has  never  been  a  strike  in  coal  mines  where  engineers  and 
pumpmen  were  called  out  on  such  short  notice,  and  the  act  of  President  Smith 
in  this  matter  was  unwarranted  and  might  cause  great  loss  and  damage  to 
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our  property.  The  operators  notified  President  Smith  and  his  committee  Uiat 
they  would  be  held  liable  for  any  damage  resulting  from  calling  these  men  oat 
without  giving  us  a  chance  to  fill  their  places. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  April  4,  the  operators*  committee  handed  the  miners' 
committee  an  answer  to  the  miners*  demands  of  April  1,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit : 

Denveb,  Colo.,  AprU  jJ,  1910. 
Mr.  T.  L.  Lewis, 

President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  Fbank  Smith, 
'    President,  and  Committee  Subdistricts  \os,  1  and  9  of  District  No.  15, 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Denver,  Colo, 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  formal  demands  of  your  prertdeat 
Mr.  Frank  Smith,  made  to  this  committee  Friday,  April  1,  1910,  at  10.90  a.  m, 
which  was  as  follows,  to  wit : 

"  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  believe  the  first  matter 
for  us  to  decide  this  morning,  leading  up  to  the  negotiating  of  our  wage  con- 
tract, will  be  the  submitting  of  the  final  demands  of  the  national  organizatioo, 
which  I  presume  you  have  seen  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  which  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  inside  day  wage  scale  shall,  be  advanced  5.55  per  cent  on 
the  wage  contract;  that  the  price  for  mining  coal  on  the  run-of-mlne  basis 
shall  be  an  increase  of  3  cents  per  ton  on  machine  mining  and  4  cents  per  tot 
on  pick  mining;  that  all  internal  differences  and  inner  inequalities,  lK>th  as  to 
prices  and  conditions,  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  various  districts  before  a  wage 
contract  can  be  signed.  In  order  for  the  miners  to  continue  work,  p«idi&| 
negotiations  and  final  adjustment  of  inner  inequalities  and  internal  diff^^enees. 
It  will  be  necessai-y  for  the  operators  to  graut  the  increase  asked  for  on  ti»e 
day  wage  scale  and  the  tonnage  rate.  That  all  narrow  work,  dead  work,  room 
turning,  and  outside  day  labor  shall  be  paid  a  proportionate  advance.  Tltt 
internal  differences  and  inner  inequalities  are  those  that  are  existing  in  the 
various  mines  so  far  as  the  miners  are  concerned.  The  internal  differences  aod 
inner  inequalities  have  been  covered  by  the  miners  in  their  general  agreemest 
Introduced  some  30  days  ago.  The  matter  of  adjusting  will  come  ap  after 
the  decision  of  the  operators  as  to  the  day-wage  increase.** 

Your  statement  has  been  submitted  to  the  operators,  in  session  at  10  o'ckK* 
a.  m.  to-day,  and  their  committee  lias  been  Instructed  to  liand  yoa  the  follow- 
ing reply,  to  wit : 

First.  The  operators  can  not  accede  to  your  demands  as  above  given. 

Second.  The  operators  beg  to  call  your  attrition  to  the  fact  that  our  fir« 
Joint  conference  was  held  on  March  3,  1910,  at  which  time  you  presented  to 
the  operators  your  proposed  new  agreement  and  wage  scale,  and  their  ccsb- 
mittee  was  given  until  March  10  to  submit  our  reply,  which  was  submitted 
on  that  date,  and  is  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Denver,  Colo.,  March  9,  191^. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Lewis, 

President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

,  Mr.  B^ANK  Smith, 

President,  and  Committee  Subdistricts  Nos.  1  and  9  of  District  No,  J5, 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Denver^  CoUk 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt,  through  your  scale  committ^ 
on  March  3,  1910,  of  your  proposed  agreement  and  wage  scale  to  govern  the 
northern  CJolorado  coal  fields,  and  have  given  the  same  very  careful  conslderB- 

tion. 

Your  president,  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  stated  in  the  conference  of  March  3  that 
the  reason  for  asking  for  an  advance  in  wages  at  this  time  was  "due  to  the 
increased  cost  of  living,'*  and  the  operators  of  the  northern  Colorado  coal  fl^<to 
fully  agree  with  President  Smith  in  the  statement  that  the  cost  of  livins  at  tht 
present  time  is  greatly  in  excess  of  former  years. 

The  operators  in  the  Northern  Colorado  Coal  Fields  believe,  however,  that 
other  conditions  than  the  "  increased  cost  of  living  '*  prevail  in  Colorado  whicfe 
make  it  necessary  for  a  decrease,  rather  than  an  increase,  in  the  wage  scaW 
together  with  other  changes  in  your  proposed  agreement  to  be  de^red,  and  b*^ 
to  set  forth  to  you  some  of  these  conditions,  and  give  them  as  our  reasons  ft^ 
not  accepting  your  proposed  agreement  and  wage  scale  in  its  pres^it  form. 

First.  The  coal  mined  in  the  northern  Colorado  coal  fields  is  lignite,  and  wiV 
not  store  or  stand  shipment;  hence  a  very  limited  market. 
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Second.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  very  recently  authorized 
all  of  the  railroad  companies  operating  between  the  bituminous  mines  In  Colo- 
rado and  points  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado  to  reduce  the  rates  from 
tbe  bituminous  mines  to  these  points  much  below  the  rates  formerly  In  effect 
and  no  such  action  has  been  taken  from  the  northern  Colorado  lignite  fields. 
This  situation  puts  the  northern  Colorado  operators  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
and  still  further  restricts  our  market. 

Third.  There  are  approximately  15,000  men  engaged  In  mining  coal  in  Colo- 
rado, and  less  than  3,000  men  are  members  of  your  association. 

Fourth.  A  few  of  the  lignite  mines  are  not  unionized,  and  none  of  the  bitumi- 
nous mines  In  Colorado  are  unionized,  and  these  nonunion  mines  are  paying  ap- 
proximately the  same  wages  which  we  are  now  paying,  and  all  of  those  mines 
not  employing  union  labor  are  working  10  hours.  All  of  the  mines  in  northern 
Colorado  controlled  by  the  operators  with  whom  you  are  dealing  work  8  hours 
and  pay  the  same  wages  for  8  hours  that  our  lignite  and  bituminous  competi- 
tors pay  for  10  hours.  We  therefore  suffer  a  loss  on  labor  alone  of  20  per 
cent  In  the  cost  of  production,  which  represents  a  loss  to  us  in  the  marketing 
of  our  product  as  against  our  legitimate  and  recognized  competition.  It  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  we  can  not  be  prosperous  and  keep  our  mines  open 
under  such  conditions. 

Fifth.  In  our  present  agreement  it  Is  stipulated  that  eight  hoyrs*  work  is 
to  be  **  eight  hours*  work  at  the  usual  working  places,"  and  your  new  pro- 
posed agreement  stipulates  **  that  eight  hours  from  bank  to  bank  shall  constitute 
a  day*8  work  for  men  in  and  about  the  mine."     It  Is  well  known  that  in  the 
larger  mines,  where  the  working  places  are  at  a  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  shaft  or  slope,  from  30  minutes  to  an  hour  is  consumed  going  to  and  from 
the  working  place.    This  would  mean  that  from  seven  to  seven  and  one-half 
bours*  labor  would  be  the  maximum  to  be  expected.    We  now  pay  20  per  cent 
more  than  our  competitors  and  your  proposed  agreement  and  wage  scale  would 
further  increase  our  cost  for  labor  15^  per  cent,  making  the  actual  Increase, 
including  the  hour  lost  as  above  stated — which  Is  another  10  per  cent  increase — 
about  45  per  cent  more  than  our  competitors  in  Colorado  pay  for  the  same  labor 
under  similar  conditions.    To  concede  this  advance  would  close  the  mines  in 
the  northern  Colorado  field. 

Sixth.  The  output  of  lignite  coal  in  Colorado  for  the  years  1907,  1908,  and 
190^  is  as  follows: 


Boulder  and  Weld  Counties. . . . 
Jefferson  and  El  Paso  Counties. 


1907 


1,602,948 
458,426 


1908 


Tom. 

1,494,277 

485,266 


1909 


Ton*. 
1,665,068 
506,179 


This  shows  that  the  nonunion  mines  of  Jefferson  and  BU  Paso  Counties  have 

increased  their  output  each  year  and  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  normal 

prices.    In  1908  prices  were  normal  in  the  Boulder  and  Weld  County  districts 

under  union  labor,  and  a  very  marked  decrease  was  the  result.    The  year  1909 

shows  an  increase  In  the  union-labor  district,  which  was  largely  due  to  the 

maintenance  of  a  "  coal  war  "  In  that  district  for  a  period  of  lOi  months,  during 

which  time  coal  was  sold  by  the  Boulder  and  Weld  County  mines  at  prices 

ranging  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton  less  than  in  1908,  while  the  nonunion  lignite 

and  bituminous  mines  held  to  normal  prices  and  showed  a  marked  increase  in 

output    It  is  safe  to  presume  that,  had  the  union  labor  district  of  Boulder  and 

Weld  Counties  maintained  normal  prices  In  1909  the  output  would  have  fallen 

below  that  of  1908,  due  to  the  handicap  above  mentioned,  and  the  output  for 

the  past  two  months  of  1910  Indicates  a  great  falling  off  for  the  coming  year 

in  Boulder  and  Weld  Counties. 

Seventh.  You  have  stated  to  us  that  your  proposed  new  wage  scale  shall  be 
based  upon  the  present  Louisville  scale,  with  the  advances,  and  the  Louisville 
scale  is  now  the  highest  scale  paid  in  any  mines  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
Lafayette,  Brie,  Dacono,  and  Frederick  coals  are  Inferior  to  the  Louisville  coals 
and  do  not  bring  as  much  in  the  market ;  therefore,  should  be  entitled  to  a  wage 
scale  in  proportion  to  the  market  value  thereof.  This  alone  is  sufficient  reason 
why  we  can  not  accept  your  proposed  scale  in  its  present  form. 
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Eighth.  The  cost  of  various  materials  and  sapplies,  including  mulee.  used  In 
and  about  our  mines,  has  increased  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  this  still  farther 
adds  to  our  burden  of  increased  cost  of  mining  and  is  an  additional  reason  why 
we  can  not  ac(*ept  your  proposed  scale  of  wages  in  its  present  form. 

Finally.  The  operators  of  the  northern  Colorado  fields  believe  that  anjr  hum- 
ness,  to  succeed,  must  be  on  a  competitive  basis  and  be  able  to  dispoee  of  its 
product  in  open  market  at  terms  and  prices  equal  to  its  competition.  Qar  busi- 
ness for  the  imst  two  years  very  clearly  shows  that  we  have  been  unable  to  do 
this,  and  we  therefore  insist  upon  such  an  agreement  and  wage  scale  as  will 
enable  us  to  meet  competition. 

The  committee  is  authorized  by  the  operators  to  inform  you  that,  for  tbe  rea- 
sons herein  given,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  operators  to  accept  your  proposed 
agreement  and  wage  scale  in  its  present  form. 

Ites|)ei*tfully  submitted. 

F.  F.  Stbubt. 
H.  Van  Matck, 
0.  L.  Baum, 

G.  M.  Williams, 
D.  E.  Evans, 

Committee  of  Operators  yorthem  Colorado  Coal  FHeid^ 

The  operators  had  confidently  expected  an  answer  to  our  letter,  which  yoa 
stated  you  wished  to  submit  to  the  International  Board  of  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  March  15  last.  The  operators  hare  not 
considered  the  matter  further  than  as  outlined  in  our  letter,  believing  that  yoor 
high  sense  of  honor  and  Justice  would  prompt  you  to  reply  to  our  letter  and  at 
a  date  prior  to  the  expiration  of  our  agreement  (Mar.  81,  1910),  which  woold 
give  us  time  and  opportunity  to  enter  into  negotiations  on  that  line  without  at 
all  Interfering  with  the  working  of  our  mines,  pending  such  negotiations  and  the 
concluding  of  same. 

Instead  of  this  course,  which  was  one  of  courtesy  due  owing  to  the  former 
pleasant  relations  existing  l>etween  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
the  operators  of  the  northern  C\>lorado  coal  fields,  you  delay  your  reply,  without 
informing  us  in  the  meantime  as  to  progress,  until  April  1,  at  which  time  yon 
call  all  of  our  employees  out  on  strike  without  notice  and  make  an  imperative 
demand  for  certain  advances  on  the  present  wage  scale,  stating  to  us  at  the  same 
time  that  the  proiK)^  wage  scale  is  a  subject  of  **  Internal  differences  and  inner 
inequalities  *'  which  must  be  taken  up  later,  and  the  advances  now  demanded 
to  take  eftect  on  April  1  shall  apply  on  the  settlement  made  in  future  negotia- 
tions in  wage  scale  due  to  **  internal  differences  and  inner  inequalities."  Tills, 
you  can  readily  understand,  compels  us  to  yield  to  an  arbitrary  advance  without 
consideration  or  deliberation  as  to  the  merits  thereof,  and  the  granting  of  yoor 
demand,  as  stated  above,  compels  us  to  go  into  further  negotiations  with  still 
further  advances  to  be  demanded,  and  these  are  referred  to  In  your  agreement 
of  March  3,  which  you  say  In  your  statement  above  and  said  during  our  confM-* 
ence  of  April  1,  will  be  insisted  upon  in  future  negotiations.  The  operators'  com- 
mittee endeavored  to  obtain  from  you,  April  1,  some  Information  regarding  your 
position  on  the  other  advances  contemplated,  and  your  refusal  to  enlighten  os 
on  any  one  part  was  very  surprising  and  disappointing.  There  is  no  precedent 
for  your  course  In  calling  out  our  engineers  and  pumpmen  without  giving  as  an 
opportunity  to  make  suitable  provision  therefor,  and  this  is  a  course  on  your 
part  which  will  likely  work  a  great  injury  and  Injustice  to  the  operators  whose 
Investments  are  at  stake. 

We  are,  therefore,  authorized  by  the  operators  to  refuse  to  grant  your  de- 
mands and  conditions  contained  In  your  statement  of  April  1,  and  regret  that 
your  unwarranted  and  untimely  demands  force  us  to  this  conclusion. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  F.  Stbubt, 
H.  Van  Mateb, 
C  L.  Baum, 
Q.  M.  WnxiAMS. 
D.  E3.  Evans, 
Committee  of  Operators  yorthem  Colorado  Coal  Fields. 

This  answer  explains  our  position  fully,  and  we  feel  sure  that  our  former 
employees  and  friends  will  agree  with  us  that  we  have  not  had  a  **  square  deal  " 
by  any  means. 
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Tou  all  know  that  we  have  been  fair  in  our  treatment  of  our  men  and  that 
oar  interests  are  mutual.  What  is  good  for  us  is  good  for  you,  and  if  we  are 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  marketing  our  coal,  on  account  of  our  inability 
to  meet  our  competition,  you  are  deprived  of  work  and  wages. 

We  now  have  no  agreement  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
will  open  our  mines  without  an  agreement.  We  are  so  sure  that  we  will  have 
the  sui^)ort  of  all  of  our  former  employees  in  our  decision  that  we  are  going  to 
offer  you  your  old  positions  and  enable  you  to  control  your  own  labor  and 
wages,  and  not  place  you  under  the  control  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  Should  you  not  see  fit  to  return  to  work  when  we  offer  you  the 
chance,  we  will  be  compelled  to  secure  other  men. 

The  Monarch  No.  1  mine,  at  Marshall,  will  be  placed  on  the  Gorham  scale,  but 
outside  of  this  there  will  be  no  material  change  in  wages  and  tonnage  prices 
when  we  start  up,  excepting  that  we  shall  provide  for  cutting  by  the  ton  where 
desired,  and  this  change  will  enable  the  -machine  men  to  make  as  much  or 
more  than  formerly. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  Jiave  a  checkweighman  in  every  mine  if  you  so  desire, 
and  you  will  have  all  the  privileges  which  a  "  square  deal "  can  give  you 
without  the  annoyance  of  the  check  off,  assessments,  initiation  fees,  etc. 

We  shall  also  give  our  employees  all  the  protection  which  the  law  affords 
against  any  Injustice  done  them  by  any  association  or  anyone  who  would  at- 
tempt to  destroy  their  personal  liberty. 

The  northern  Colorado  district  employs  approximately  3,000  men  and  pro- 
duces 1,500,000  tons  of  coal  and  distributes  for  wages  alone  about  $2,000,000 
per  year,  which  all  goes  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  State.  We  feel  that  to 
retard  these  enterprises,  as  is  constantly  being  done  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  would  work  great  injury  to  your  prosperity  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  entire  State. 

We  ask  you  to  carefully  consider  this  statement  and  help  make  the  district 
one  of  happy  homes  for  yourselves,  your  wives,  and  children,  as  well  as  a 
profitable  district  for  the  operator  and  merchant,  whose  interests  are  so  closely 
woven  with  your  own. 

For  the  operatora 
Yours,  sincerely, 

F.  F.  Stbuby, 
H.  Van  Mateb, 

C.  L.  Baum, 

6.   M.   Williams, 
J.  D.  Skinneb, 

D.  E.  Evans, 
Committee  of  Operatora  Vorthem  Colorado  Coal  Field.. 


Pay  roll  No,  314. 


MINERS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  12&. 

(Pay  roll  statements. ] 

Robinson  Mine,  May  SI,  19 IS. 


The  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co.  in  account  with  Fred  Anderson. 

Earnings : 

2,771    $13.85 

1.991  hundredweight,  at per  ton 109.50 

E  B  19  feet,  at per  yard 6.34 

Total  credit $129. 09 

Deductions : 

Hospital  fund $1. 00 

Smithing .50 

Board  27. 00 

First  half  month  paid 47. 00 

75.50 

Balance  due 54. 19 
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XIHEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   126. 

HoBiiTsoN   Mine,  JuJy  SJ,   1919. 
Pay  roll  No.  314. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co,  in  account  icith  Fred  Anderson. 

Earnings: 

2.883    $14.41 

2^2  hundredweight,  at per  ton 121.66 

27  feet,  at  50  per  yard 4.  50 


Total    credit $14a57 

Deductions : 

Hospital  fund $1, 00 

Smithing .50 

Board   ± 27. 00 

First  half  month  paid 30.00 

58.50 


Balance  due. 


82.  or 


MINEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   127. 

Robinson  Mine,  March  SI,  J91S. 
Pay  roll  No.  314. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co.  in  account  tcith  Fred  Anderson. 

Earnings : 

624 $3.14 

613 33.71 


Total    credit 

Deductions : 

Hospital  fund $1. 00 

Smithing .50 

Board   3. 00 


$36.% 


4.50 


Balance  due. 


32.S 


OPEEATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  126.— H.  B.  O. 

Day  man,  229.    For  the  month  of  December,  1913.    Pay  roll  of  WIU  Kinsley.    December  25, 19U. 


Date. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
6« 

8 

U 

8 

1ft 

Hou 

18 

X 

fi 

Date. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20     90 

31 

Hou 

rs 

m. 

Supplies. 

Deductions. 

Total 
hours. 

Number 
of  days. 

RMe. 

AOKN 

Ck  12/23-13. 
Doctor  fund 

18.35 

8-5« 

t2.<tf 

ti  3 

Rei 
Con 
Coa 
Stoi 
Boa 

It 

ipany  supplies 

1 

re 

"i.46* 

Tntal  /»rM4<*» 

1 

181:5 

«lT5 

ird.. 

1  uvsi  crw^ 

Total  deb 

Itil 

'*"'*! 

lis.....  .........1 

1 

DAlnvitfMk  tflwA  Avnvkld^Tr^^ft             1 

Tftfj 

ftl 

9  7K 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

w 

Received  of  the  Royal  Qoree  OoeJ 

&  Fire  CJay  Co.  check  No. .  fer 

18.36,  In  full  payment  of  ^>ov«  ao- 
count. 

Wm.  KnmMAX. 
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OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  1^7.— H.  B.  O. 

The  Royal  Gobge  Coal  &  Fire  Clay  Co.  No.  1123. 

£.  6.  Bettis,  Pbesident. 

Canon  City.  Colo.,  12/23,  1913. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Wm.  Kinsman  $8.35  (eight  and  35/100  dollars). 

The  Royal  Gobge  Coal  &  Fibe  Clay  Co., 
By  E.  G.  Bettis,  President. 

To  The  Canon  State  Bank, 

Canon  City,  Colo. 

( Indorsed  on  back : )     Wm.  Kinsman.     Mariana  Zontini.    The  Canon  State 
Bank,  Canon  City,  Colo.    Paid  Dec.  26,  1913. 


OPEBATOBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   108.— H.  B.  O. 

Dec.  15th,  1913. 
Wm.  Kinsman  to  The  J.  S.  Hudson  Stores  Co.,  Dr. 

12/12.  Pie  10 

Cheese - 10 

Crackers  05 

Gloves  10 

Jelly    roll 10 

Sausage 10 

12/13.  Doughnuts   05 

Sausage 20 

12/15.  Shoe  nails 10 

Leather 50 


1.40 


MINEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.   12&. 

l^EASE. 

This  agreement  of  lease,  made  and  entered  into  this  27th  day  of  September, 
1913,  by  and  between  Jos4  Ignacio  Trujillo,  of  the  county  of  Las  Animas  and 
State  of  Colorado,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  John  R.  Lawson,  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver  and  State  of  Colorado,  party  of  the  second  part, 

Wltnesseth,  that  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  royalties  paid  to  the  first 
party  in  the  manner  and  /orm  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  first  party  does 
hereby  grant  and  lease  unto  the  second  party  the  following-described  tract  of 
land  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  county  of  I^s  Animas  and  State  of 
Colorado,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit : 

The  northeast  quarter  (NE.  i)  of  the  southwest  quarter  (SW.  \)  in  section 
thirty-one  (31),  township  thirty-three  (33),  south  of  range  sixty-five  (65)  west, 
to  have  and  to  hold  unto  the  said  second  party,  his  heirs,  assigns,  and  legal 
representatives  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  this  date,  unless  mutually 
agreed  to  by  both  parties  to  this  contract  to  terminate  it  before  the  end  of 
that  period. 

The  above  grant  is  made  to  the  second  party  for  the  purpose  of  mining  and 
extracting  coal  from  the  said  described  premises  upon  the  following  conditions ; 

The  sec<md  party  shall  take  possession  of  said  premises  within  five  days 
from  this  date  and  begin  work  therein  and  continue  the  same  without  unrea- 
sonable delays.  The  work  to  be  done  in  a  minerlike  manner  and  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Colorado,  applicable  to 
the  operation  of  coal  mines  in  the  State  ot  Colorado. 

The  second  party  agrees  to  pay  to  the  first  party  for  the  coal  extracted  from 
the  above-described  land  the  sum  of  fifteen  cents  (15^)   per  ton  of  twenty- 
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seven  (27)  cubic  feet.    The  measurements  to  be  made  In  the  space  after  the 
coal  may  have  been  extracted. 

On  Sa'turday  of  each  and  every  week  the  second  party  shall  pay  to  the  first 
party  the  royalties  calculated  upon  the  above  basis  for  all  coal  extracted 
during  the  current  week. 

This  lease  is  executed  in  duplicate  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  Septemlier, 
hereto  subscribing  their  names  to  the  same. 

his 

JOBt    lONACIO     X     TbUJILLO. 

mark. 
John  R.  Law  son. 
Witness  to  mark: 
J.  .M.  Madrid. 


MINEBS'  EXHIBIT  NO.  130. 

Trinidad,  CJolo.,  Oct  15,  191S. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  account  i€ith  The  H,  B.  Brotcn  Hardware 

Co.,,  Incorporated, 

(Dealers  In  hardware,  stoves,  and  tinware.    Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  tin  and  sheet- 
iron  work.    303  Commercial  Street.    J.  C.  Shy,  manager.    Phone  Trinidad  lOS.] 

Oct.  11.  2  boxes  Monabell  powder fl7. 00 

400  ft.   fuse 2,40 


19  40 
Paid  10/15—13.    J.  C.  Shy. 
K.  F.  T.  Miner. 


HOME-PURCHASING   CONTRACT. 

The  Mid-West  Colonization  Company,  of  Alamosa  and  State  of  Colorado, 

hereinafter  called  the  seller,  agree  to  sell,  and  ,  hereinafter  called  the 

purchaser,  agrees  to  purchase  twenty  acres  of  land  located  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley  and  State  of  Colorado,  together  with  water  rights  adequate  therefor,  the 

particular  description  of  which  is  as  follows : ,  upon  the  following  terms 

and  conditions: 

First.  The  total  purchase  price  of  said  land  and  water,  which  the  purchaser 
agrees  to  pay  to  the  seller,  is  the  sum  of dollars. 

Second.  The  purchaser  agrees  to  pay  the  seller  the  full  purchase  price  for 
the  land  and  water  rights  in  manner  following,  to  wit,  $20.00  on  or  before  the 

15th  day  of  each  and  every  month  until  the  full  purchase  price  of  $ has 

been  paid. 

Third.  No  interest,  taxes,  or  water  assessments  will  be  charged  purchaser 
during  the  life  of  this  contract 

Fourth.  The  right  to  anticipate  payments  on  the  purchase  price  is  hereby 
conferred  upon  the  purchaser,  and  as  an  inducement  to  shorten  the  period  of 
this  contract,  on  all  payments  of  $100.00  or  more  the  purchaser  will  be  girei 
an  additional  credit  of  10  per  cent  on  his  payment,  but  such  advance  payment 
shall  not  be  construed  as  suspending  the  regular  monthly  payment  of  $20.00. 

Fifth.  When  the  full  purchase  price  of  $ has  been  paid  In  accordance 

with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract,  the  purchaser  shall  receive  a 
good  and  sufficient' deed  of  conveyance  to  the  land  and  water,  transferring  to 
him  a  perfect  fee  title  to  the  premises. 

Sixth.  If  the  purchaser  shall  become  delinquent  in  his  payments  for  a  period 
of  three  consecutive  months,  and  such  delinquency  is  due  to  his  incapacity  to 
work,  the  seller  agrees  that  no  cancellation  of  this  contract  shall  take  place, 
but  after  said  period  of  three  months  the  seller  reserves  the  right  to  cancel 
the  same  upon  written  notice  addressed  to  the  purchaser  of  the  exercise  of 
such  election ;  delinquency  in  meeting  the  monthly  payments  as  herein  provided 
for,  due  to  causes  other  than  incapacity  for  work,  shall  operate  to  give  the  seller 
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the  right  to  cancel  this  contract  upon  addressing  thirty  days*  notice  of  such 
intention  to  the  purchaser,  and  on  all  cancellations  made  hereunder  all  pay- 
ments made  up  to  the  time  of  such  cancellation  shall  be  retained  by  the  seller 
as  liquidated  damagea 

Seventh.  The  terms,  conditions,  and  covenants  to  be  l^ept  and  performed  by 
the  respective  parties  hereto  shall  operate  and  be  binding  upon  the  heirs,  suc- 
cessors, and  assigns  of  the  contracting  partiea 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  subscribed  their  hands  and  seals 

thi» day  of ,  191—. 

Seller ,  [  seal.  ] 

By . 

Pu  rcha  ser .     [  seal.  1 

Witness : 


NO    MONEY   DOWN. 

Wanted — 500  settlers  to  buy  20  acres  each  in  the  great  sunny  San  Luis  Valley, 
where  they  can  live  in  peace  and  plenty  and  have  a  home  they  can  call  their 
own,  be  their  own  boss  and  take  orders  from  no  one.  We  will  recommend 
you  to  parties  who  can  give  you  employment  to  meet  your  obligations  and 
pay  your  transportation  for  yourself  and  family.  This  Is  a  chance  of  a  life- 
time and  worth  investigation.  Call  or  write  The  Mid- West  Olonization  Ck)., 
4131  Virginia  Avenue,  Joplln,  Missouri. 


The  proposed  wage  scale  differs  from  the  one  now  in  effect  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  miners  demand  that  the  time  starts  from  the  time  the  men  reach  the 
shaft  or  slope  instead  of  at  their  working  places,  as  heretofore. 

The  miners  demand  that  they  shall  furnish  new  men  instead  of  giving  the 
operator  the  right  to  hire  whom  he  pleases. 

The  miners  demand  that  blacksmithing  charges  be  less  than  one-half  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  same. 

The  miners  demand  that  not  more  than  2  men  shall  work  in  one  place, 
whereas  it  is  quite  frequently  to  the  advantage  of  the  operator  that  they  have 
three  men  or  more  in  one  place. 

The  miners  demand  an  increase  in  the  pay  for  moving  dirt  between  coal. 

The  miners  demand  an  increase  in  taldng  up  and  loading  soft  bottom. 

The  miners  demand  an  increase  in  taking  up  bottom  in  crosscuts,  room- 
necks,  and  entries. 

The  miners  demand  an  increase  of  about  12i  per  cent  on  day  labor. 

The  miners  demand  an  increase  of  50  cts.  per  day  where  a  miner  is  taken 
from  the  face  to  do  company  work. 

The  miners  demand  that  all  mines  shall  be  placed  on  the  Louisville  scale, 
which  is  the  highest  scale  in  the  United  States. 

The  miners  demand  an  increase  of  16^%  above  the  Louisville  scale,  and  the 
Ijouisville  scale  would  increase  a  number  of  mines  in  the  northern  district 
from  15  to  20  per  cent  above  what  they  are  now  paying. 

The  miners  demand  an  increase  for  machine  cutting. 


1913. 

Total  production 9, 255, 022 

Number  of  mines  operating 175 

Total  number  of  days  worked 192 

Average  number  of  men  employed  in  and  around  mines 12, 892 

Fatal  accidents 110 

Nonfatals,   1913 358 
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Total  number  of  persona  employed  in  and  around  the  mintM. 


English, 
ItaUan. 
Slav 


Mexicans.... 

PolUh 

Russians 

Greeks 

Bulgarians. 
Norvreglans. 
Oormans 


French 

Austrians 

Montenegrins. 
Turks 


Swedes , 

Hungarians. 
Japanese 


8er\ians . 
Bohemians... 
Flnlanders . . . 
Macedonians. 


Total. 


Nationality. 


Number.     P«r 


4,161 

1,100 

973 

223 

59 

sm 

260 

17 

556 

210 

1,106 

55 

7 

39 

122 

230 

22 

25 

53 

20 


14,242 


90.  «S 

29-W 

$LlOD 

6.»0 

l.5» 

.416 

4.ia& 
i.m 

3.49 


1. 


.mi 

.Oi 


0@LtS7 


The  above  number  was  taken  before  the  strike. 

DEirvEB,  Colo.,  October  10,  X91S, 

Complaint  being  made  to  Edwin  V.  Brake,  deputy  State  labor  comtnlssioQer. 
that  a  number  of  men  had  been  imported  into  Colorado  contrary  to  and  is 
violation  of  the  State  law,  the  same  being  chapter  160  of  the  seflBioa  laws 
of  1911.  he,  Edwon  V.  Brake,  accompanied  by  Deputy  R.  E.  Croskey,  proceeded 
to  I^uisville,  Colo.,  on  the  afternoon  of  October  10.  1913,  and  th«^  found  the 
following  men : 

Edward  Ryan,  age  34,  boiler  maker^s  hel|;)er.  329  So.  Center  St.,  Chicago. 

Jamefl  Harrison,  electrician,  age  34,  444  So.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

E.  Summers,  machinist,  age  24,  444  So.  State  St.,  Chicago. 
Barney  Garrigan,  motorman.  age  29.  Reliance  Hotel,  Chicago. 
C.  S.  Maddox,  electrician,  age  25.  1716  Warren  Ave..  Chicago. 
J.  J.  Ryan,  clerk,  age  28.  47  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 
Frank  Kane,  boiler  maker,  age  25,  1822  N.  Lincoln  St..  Chicago. 

L.  O'Bryan  (signed  as  J.  ICeeves),  boiler  maker,  age  26.  525  So.  State  St, 
Chicago. 

F.  H.  Perry,  machinist,  age  26.  Warren  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Walter  Emmons,  laborer,  age  43,  2745  West  Polk  St.,  Chicago. 
George  Connors,  age  31,  laborer,  1842  W.  Monroe  St.  Chicago. 

These  men  state  that  men  named  West,  Miller.  Andrews,  Cole,  Elllis,  were 
also  in  a  i^arty  of  sixteen  (16)  men  altogether,  who  were  hired  in  Chicago 
by  a  Mr.  McFarland.  a  pansenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  R,  R., 
and  brought  by  him  in  a  special  steel  coach  as  far  as  Llmon,  Colo.,  where 
the  men  were  locked  in  the  coach  and  brought  to  Denver,  then  turned  over  to 
the  Colorado  &  Southern  R.  R.  and  tninsiiorted  to  Louisville,  Colo.;  on  the 
journey  from  Limon  to  Ix>ulsvllle,  Colo.,  the  coach  was  kept  locked.  ITie  coach 
was  sidetracked  and  the  party  left  the  car  at  the  Monarch  Mine  No.  2.  near 
Louisville. 

That  these  men  were  hired  in  Chicago  to  do  shoveling  and  labor  work  at 
the  rate  of  30^  cents  i»er  hour.  That  the  men  were  further  to  receive 
$3.00  r>er  day  and  board  during  transit  from  Chicago  to  Louisville. 

They  left  the  1^  Salle  St  Deiwt  at  Chicago  on  No.  5  train  at  10^50  p.  aa. 
Tuesday,  October  7th,  and  arrived  at  Monarch  Mine  Thursday,  October  9th. 

The  men  were  told  they  were  going  to  work  in  an  open  shop,  and  that  no 
strike  had  been  on  for  three  and  one-half  years,  and  were  not  told  tliat  they 
were  to  work  in  a  coal  mine.  T'pon  arrival  at  the  mine  they  were  told  that 
they  were  wanted  to  shovel  coal  in  the  mine,  and  they  learned  that  It  was  a 
strike  job.  They  refused  to  work,  as  they  knew  nothing  about  mining,  and  did 
not  care  to  take  a  chance  In  a  mine,  and,  further,  they  would  not  act  aa  strike 
breakers. 
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Tbeir  baggage  which  had  been  taken  from  them  at  Chicago,  and  no  baggage 
checks  allowed  them,  was  here  given  them  in  a  much  damaged  condition; 
their  suit  cases  were  broken,  and  E.  Ryan*s  was  so  damaged  that  he  left  It 
at  the  mine.  The  men  were  also  locked  in  the  car  during  transit,  and  people 
were  not  allowed  to  see  or  talk  to  them.  They  were  fed  two  meals  in  the  diner 
and  sandwiches  and  coffee  at  Limon,  Colo. 

Upon  the  men  refusing  to  work  at  the  mine  they  were  told  they  could 
"  hoof  it  to  Denver  " ;  they  told  that  they  were  without  funds,  and  asked  for 
pay  as  agreed  upon  during  transit.  This  they  were  refused,  and  the  men  then 
ask^  who  had  brought  them  out  here,  the  name  of  the  party  paying  the 
transporation ;  this  the  manager  of  the  mine  said  he  did  not  know,  and  pro- 
fessed to  not  know  how  they  came  or  who  brought  them.  They  then  left  the 
mine  and  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  union  coal  miners  at  Louisville,  who  have 
fed  and  housed  them  since,  the  matter  was  then  reported  to  the  State  labor 
commissioner. 


Delagua,  Colo. 
Pass  John  Polio  in  and  out  of  Ludlow,  and  return  to  Delagua. 

W.   H.   TUFFEBA, 

2nd  Lieut,  Co.  L,  Ut  Inf. 


E.  O.  Nordgren,  postmaster,  Segundo. 
L.  B.  Hufford,  postmaster,  Sopris,  Colo. 


Miners*  earnings,  Primero  mine,  for  January,  191^. 


Pay 
roll 
No 

Name. 

Number 
of  days 
worked. 

Earnings. 

Average 

daily 
earnings. 

1 

Geo.  Smojda 

23 
27 
21 
22 
25 
26 
27 
20 
27 
9 
22 
24 
22 
27 
27 
22 
25 
17 
27 
26 
23 
26 
25 
19 
24 
24 
26 
25 
27 
18 
26 
17 
27 
26 
26 
25 
22 
27 
27 
25 
23 
27 
25 
26 

1119.88 

144.98 

165.84 

77.24 

85.90 

63.13 

106.71 

54.61 

123.14 

17.24 

82.32 

116.85 

85.80 

100.02 

126.09 

103.92 

83.70 

119.51 

126.90 

152.26 

60.02 

89.67 

139.47 

82.12 

76.90 

106.18 

73.77 

121.41 

93.94 

75.00 

100.73 

76.32 

114.55 

85.54 

113.92 

149.36 

84.04 

124.66 

130.20 

13S.49 

126.28 

175.52 

79.18 

64.08 

15.21 

2 

Mike  Smoj^ 

5.37 

3 

Val  Baldazar 

6.91 

5 

Pete  Skilanc 

3.51 

6 

MikeZock 

3.44 

7 

Frk.  Kauser 

2.43 

8 

Julius  Karias 

3.95 

9 

Fred  Kauser 

2.73 

11 

Tony  Santifonti 

4.56 

12 

Pit  Batkovic 

1.92 

14 

Paul  Kerzik 

3.74 

15 

MikeSabo 

4.87 

16 

Philip  Pietro 

3.90 

17 

Vine  Dinardo 

3.70 

18 

John  Seloc 

4.67 

19 

A.Mitchell 

4.72 

20 

Joe  Benitez 

3.35 

22 

Frk.  Gerlies 

7.03 

23 

John  Colovelli 

4.70 

24 

Jos.  Serina 

5.86 

25 

Gilbo't  Semora 

2.61 

26 

Joe  Z^imlerowski .  - 

3.45 

27 

Steve  Kondar 

5.58 

28 

Martin  Thomark 

4.32 

29 

Alios  Hobianish 

3.20 

30 

Donato  Palmier! 

4.42 

31 

Anton  Brese 

2.84 

'32 

Mike  Kupar 

4.86 

33 

Joe  RuEeo 

3.48 

34 

Jos.  Kaiovac 

4.17 

35 

A .  Dinardo 

3.87 

36 

John  Drottos 

4.49 

37 

Salvatore  Dinardo 

4.24 

38 

MikeKosegi 

3.29 

39 

C.  Tlmperio 

4.38 

40 

A.  Dav  devic 

5.97 

42 

Beni  Kish 

3.82 

43 

Joe  Mauser,  sr 

4.62 

45 

Joe  Mauser.  Jr 

4.82 

46 

Jno.  Sabo 

5.54 

47 

A  iios  Cargo 

5.49 

48 

JoeVadkertij 

6.50 

49 

R.  DelVechio 

3.17 

50 

Estevan  Gonzales 

2.46 
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Miners*  eaminffs,  Primero  mine,  for  January,  19H — Ckmtlnued. 


roU 
No. 

Name. 

Number 

ofdaya 

worked. 

EamtnsB. 

ATcface 
dftilT 

51 

PaulVaUnt 

15 
26 
24 
10 
18 
7 

26 

25 

21 

23 

4 

3 

5 

1 

10 

23 

20 

5 

21 

20 

24 

19 

13 

19 

14 

9 

9 

16 

18 

8 

4 

17 

26 

25 

5 

20 
22 
24 
21 
23 
21 
20 
23 
4 

25 
24 
27 
23 
23 
20 
22 
25 
26 
18 
18 
11 
19 
23 
22 
24 
26 
24 
22 
24 
24 
27 
24 
22 
25 
20 
10 
20 
21 
19 
30 
3 
6 
4 

22 

21 

3 

Its.  87 
58.66 
7X21 
34.96 
86.07 
12.04 
94.25 
75.46 
90.68 
85.78 
12.29 

8.46 
15.09 

4.45 
14.96 
46.50 
63.09 
10.57 
47.31 
66.62 
84.66 
69.37 
4a  06 
55.13 
50.98 
26.54 
20.13 
48.59 
47.53 
28.87 
18.34 
47.36 
66.23 
50.65 

8.06 
37.84 
61.04 
52.54 
47.46 
43.23 
59.75 
39.57 
53.07 

5.86 
79.11 
75.84 
99.78 

68.  sa 

57.50 

109.50 

09.10 

94.55 

78.84 

37.88 

36.00 

17.96 

103.28 

79.30 

91.32 

110.62 

108  47 

110.07 

90.95 

86.54 

96.40 

109.63 

109.10 

109.80 

62.26 

90.83 

27.98 

75.64 

60.54 

55.06 

53.48 

5.34 

20.01 

12.57 

58.21 

59.06 

9.71 

$5.53 

53 

Antonio  VuUtm 

2.21 

54 

JUAH  HHWn'lM.  , . , 

3.14 

55 

Luis  VaHnt 

3.59 

67 

Mike  Popovich 

4.73 

68 

Will  Thomas 

1.72 

50 

Johnan  flerlica 

3.61 

60 

Sam  Wielocoa. 

3.0S 

61 

7ohn  MocxKo. . .  ,  . . ,  . .  ^ , 

4.32 

62 

Jim  Demonder 

SwH 

03 

J^mis  T  Jkl^smo .  .      .........     

3.07 

64 

Eustacio  V asques 

3.82 

65 

Santos  Madriffo. ....           . 

3.14 

66 

F.  Rico .r. V...V................... 

4.« 

67 

Jose  Merer 

l.« 

68 

Andro  i5aUra 

2. 62 

60 

Juan  MeHtos. 

2.61 

70 

2.U 

71 

Pedro  K amine t. . ..  .     ,     .....  . ... 

2.S 

72 

3.31 

73 

AuR  Pena 

3.  SI 

74 

3.« 

75 

Jos.  Turlt 

X77 

78 

X96 

mm 
4  4 

J.  Peiko 

3.64 

78 

2,S6 

79 

Sabo  Krilovic 

2.21 

SI 

3.04 

82 

M.  Zamudio 

2.64 

83 

3.00 

84 

Andy  Toth 

4.56 

85 

2.:9 

86 

Elerio  Perei 

2.51 

87 

2.06 

88 

Antonio  DeHerrera 

l.«l 

89 

1.81 

90 

C.  CastUlo 

2.77 

91 

2.19 

92 

E.  voiib^s.^..... ;...;.; 

2.26 

03 

Pablo  Lorenxo 

L88 

94 

E.  Oallardo 

2.84 

06 

1.98 

102 

Aug.  Jenlzh 

2.31 

104 

L4« 

106 

Jos.  Hala 

3.16 

106 

3.16 

107 

Tom  Pallone 

3.69 

108 

2.9? 

109 

Jno.  Pukla 

2.50 

110 
112 

5.41^ 

Vdolph  Skiline 

3  14 

115 

3.79 

117 

Jake  Oadnic 

3.15 

118 

2.19 

119 

Pedro  Oruelas 

2.66 

120 

1.63 

121 

A .  Delia  Vechla 

5. 43 

122 

3.45 

123 

Frank  Guarda 

4.15 

126 

4.61 

127 

John  Dolene 

4.17 

128 

4.59 

129 

L.  Feierle 

4.U 

130 

3.61 

131 

Geo.  Kunorth 

4.02 

132 

4.06 

133 
134 
135 

E,  Oreselln    .                

4.55 

4.90 

Jno.  Dolacic 

2.49 

136 

4.54 

137 

Jno.  Miller 

2.80 

141 
142 
144 
145 

3-78 

Robt.  Edwards              

2.88 

2.90 

Henrv  Hamnton 

Z67 

146 

1.T8 

147 

PasQuale  Tulllo 

3.34 

148 

3.14 

149 

.\nton  Klowoski 

2.05 

150 

2.81 

152 

WUlWaldon 

3.21 
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Miners'  eamingSt  Primero  mine,  for  Jantmry,  19H — Ck)otiDued. 


No. 

Name. 

Number 
of  days 
worked. 

Earnings. 

Average 
datty 

153 

Joe  Yokoes 

34 

3 
32 
35 
21 
34 
33 
13 
37 
33 
13 
36 
36 
19 
36 
27 
26 
25 
26 
36 
31 
35 
26 
38 
10 

6 
30 
34 

6 
34 
18 
20 
35 
24 
16 

9 
35 
24 
25 
19 
20 
25 
27 
37 
26 
22 
21 
25 
24 
18 
24 
24 
14 
24 
21 
22 
18 
27 
25 
13 

3 
20 
26 
19 
20' 

4 

26 
25 
13  1 

3  ' 
3 

$64.59 

5.39 

54.53 

77.06 

57.10 

10a67 
83.74 
85.73 

127.93 
68.33 
3L05 

136.00 
98.54 
49.90 

131.15 

143.30 

175.00 
83.36 

13^37 

iiais 

9&98 
87.74 

18a  07 
62.64 
35.60 
11.85 
43.89 

106.07 

ia75 

58.63 
75.39 
81.31 
80.91 
97.38 
69.33 
31.46 
85.88 
86.32 

115.69 
53.35 
66.16 
75.02 
97.40 

101.66 
83.43 
6a  91 
55.55 
89.07 
86.15 
69.70 
91.54 
7L64 
91.85 
76.81 
83.71 
53.65 
45.10 

122.80 
86.57 
88.60 
12.21 
7a  37 
75.32 
59.13 
72.12 
ia95 
83.67 

122.73 

42.84 

75.04 

7.67 

6.88 

13.69 

154 

Jno,  Jficlrson » , , 

1.79 

155 

Jan  Kriger 

3.48 

156 

Jos.  btitun 

3.06 

167 

Tom  KrecUc 

3.73 

158 

ICi^klfostoa 

4.19 

159 

Tflaiy  iffiuianach 

3.64 

160 

HatB  Kersal ..........!........................... 

3.98 

161 

Antonio  Zanelli 

4.74 

MS 

Frank  Qnmcfauk 

2.71 

163 

J.  L.  Campos 

2.59 

164 

Aloyo  Oolop 

5.23 

165 

Oio  Dalle  Nogare 

S.60 

106 

8.  Herandez 

2163 

167 

Ignatx Novak .......    .......  . 

5.04 

168 

Joe  Hnrta 

5.30 

170 

Jno  Sustar 

6.73 

171 

Rotino  Lopes 

3.33 

172 

Tony  Raspotic 

5.25 

173 

4.34 

174 

Dom  Zandla 

4.57 

175 

3.51 

T76 

Angelo  Herlo. ..  1 1 .!...!  i !...!...[...  i ... ! 1 1 . .  i . ! . . . !  1 ! !  ] ! 

6.93 

177 

8.73 

178 

JoA  Martfnes .... 

8.56 

179 

1.98 

180 

Joff  T4iTiisflk ... 

2.19 

181 

4.50 

182 

Jnn.  KAVI^ky 

1.80 

183 

3.44 

184 

C.  ICartines 

4.19 

186 

4.07 

186 

Pedro  Ramires 

3.34 

1S7 

4.06 

188 

Mary  an  Ifokwa 

4.33 

189 

3.50 

190 

Joe  Kdouc 

3.44 

191 

3.60 

193 

SamFilikeski 

4.63 

193 

3.81 

194 

Fr«nk  Kaf  nh ,  . ,    .    . . 

3.31 

195 

3.00 

196 

Paul  Poleck 

3.61 

197 

3.77 

196 

Chas'  Eantoviidi 

3.21 

190 

2.71 

300 
301 

Jno.  Ifaines 

2.65 
3.56 

308 

D.  Lopes 

3.55 

303 
204 

Majke  Kolorio 

3.87 
3.81 

305 

2.99 

207 

Herman  Strangfeld 

a56 

206 

3.20 

30O 

Lnka  Colovic 

3.99 

210 

2.44 

211 

End y  Val jo'. ...^.  J. /.V. /...,..... V,V....... \ 

2.51 

212 

4.55 

213 

Teso  Davldovich 

3.46 

314 

6.82 

215 

Joe  Oerl 

4.07 

216 

3.52 

217 

Proka  Burok 

2.90 

318 

3.11 

319 

MiVARnJ^ic 

3.61 

230 

2.74 

381 
228 
223 
334 

LoooceRosko 

Frank  Vecek 

3.22 
4.91 
3.30 
3.36 

226 

Frank  Softie 

3.56 

326 

8.29 

3,966 

14,660.27 

1 

Number  of  miners 

Total  days  worked 

Earnings 

Average  earnings  per  man  per  day, 


197 

3,966 

$14, 66a  27 

$3.70 
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[AdTerttiemeDtJ 

**  ICINERB*   CHIEF  DEMANDS  BASED  ON    STATE  LAWS.** 

Under  this  heading  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  their  paid  adra- 
tisements,  say: 

"All  the  miners  aslc  is  a  living  wage  and  the  enforcement  of  the  State  laws." 

The  miners  of  Colorado  already  have  a  living  wage.  Coal-company  pay  rolli 
heretofore  pnblished  prove  it 

The  average  daily  wage  at  the  Rouse  mine  for  August  was  |4.41  per  day. 

The  average  daily  wage  at  the  Bowen  mine  for  August  was  $4.27  p»>  day. 

The  average  daily  wage  at  the  Primero  mine  for  October  was  $4^  p^*  day. 

The  average  daily  wage  at  the  Sopris  mine  for  October  was  $4.67  per  day. 

The  average  daily  wage  at  the  Gray  Creek  mine  for  October  was  $4.90  per  day. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  actual  pay  rolls  at  the  mines. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  authorities  and  not  the  United  Mine  Workers  <tf 
America  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State*  and  the  owners  of  coal  mines  Intend 
to  fully  comply  with  them,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  letter  to  tlie 
governor. 

Some  days  ago  the  following  conununication  was  addressed  to  the  goTemor 
of  this  State : 

Denver,  November  5,  191$. 
Hon.  EuAS  M.  Am  icons. 

Governor  of  Colorado,  Capitol  BuUdkiff,  Denver,  Colo. 

Sib  :  Referring  to  our  confereices  with  you  on  Monday,  October  27,  1913v  and 
complying  with  your  suggestion,  we  agree  that  we  and  our  companies  will  faitli- 
fully  observe  the  statutes  of  the  State  with  r^ation  to  coal  mining,  and  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  see  that  they  are  fairly  and  definitely  enforced.  We 
refer  particularly  to  the  following  statutes  mentioned  by  you : 

1.  Section  3925,  Revised  Statutes  of  1908,  with  reference  to  the  right  of  tbe 
men  to  organize  and  belong  to  unions. 

2.  The  coal-mining  act  of  1913,  section  118  of  which  provides  for  the  empliOT' 
ment  of  check  weighmen. 

3.  Section  6989,  Revised  Statutes  of  1908,  making  it  unlawful  to  use  or  em- 
ploy, directly  or  indirectly,  the  so-called  "truck"  or  "scrip**  ^yst^m  in  the 
payment  of  men. 

4.  Chapter  95  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1913,  regulating  and  limiting  the  boon 
of  employment  in  all  underground  mines  to  8  hours  within  any  24  honra. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  agree  that  all  our  employees  shall  have  the 
absolute  right,  without  coercion  of  any  cliaracter,  to  trade  at  such  stores  or 
other  places  as  they  see  fit,  and  they  shall  be  left  absolutely  free  to  buy  ^HiatBD- 
ever  they  desire  wheresoever  they  will ;  that  all  men  shall  have  a  semimonthly 
pay  day,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  which  now  prevails  substantially 
throughout  the  State ;  that  all  employees  who  have  suspoided  work  or  gone  od 
strike  shall  be  given  employment,  except  where  their  places  have  been  filled 
and  where  they  have  been  guilty  of  violence  or  other  unlawful  acta 

While  we  insisted  in  our  niterview  with  you  that  we  had  alwajrs  been  gov- 
erned in  the  operation  of  our  mines  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  we  wish  now  to 
confirm  the  verbal  assurance  we  gave  you  in  that  regard,  and  renew  our  reqnest 
that  you  ^iforce  fully  and  fairly  the  statutes  referred  to. 

We  further  wish  to  assure  you  that  it  is  our  Intention  to  continue  to  operate 
our  mines  on  the  open-shop  principle,  under  which  most  of  the  mines  of  Colo- 
rado have  been  operated  for  more  than  30  years. 
Respectfully, 

J.  F.  Welbobn,  President  The  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co. 
D.  W.  Brown,  Vice  President  The  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. 
S.  M.  Pebby,  President  The  Leyden  Coal  Co.,  The  Moffat  Coal  Co. 
J.  C.  Osgood,  Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Victor-American  Fu^  Co. 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  final  and  published  demands  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  were  fully  met  before  they  were  made. 
There  is  nothing  to  settle  and  no  reason  for  a  continuance  of  the  strike. 

We  invite  our  former  employees  now  on  strike  and  who  have  not  been  gallty 
of  violence  or  other  unlawful  acts  to  return  to  work,  and  we  urge  the  people 
of  the  State  to  Insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  protection 
of  every  man  who  desires  to  work,  whether  previously  employed  or  not 

J.  F.  Wklbobn, 
D.  W.  Bbown, 
J.   O.  Osgood, 
Representing  the  producers  of  95  per  cent  of  the  coal  output  of  the  State. 
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Denver,  Colo,  November  22,  1913, 
Hon.  Elias  M.  Am  icons, 

Oovemar  of  Colorado,  Denver, 

Deab  Sib:  The  undersigned,  a  Joint  committee  of  three  appointed  by  you  to 
ascertain  the  facts  regarding  the  average  wages  earned  by  the  men  actually 
mining  coal  in  the  Trinidad,  Canon,  Walsenburg,  Routt  County,  and  northern 
Colorado  districts.  Including  information  as  to  what  may  be  termed  trade  de- 
ductions, viz,  smithing,  powder  and  fuse,  hospital  fees,  etc.,  desire  to  report 
that  in  conformity  to  your  request  we  have  made  examination  of  some  of  the 
p&j  rolls  of  certain  companies  involved  in  the  *'  strikes  **  now  existing.  The 
name  of  the  mine  to  which  the  pay  rolls  pertain,  the  months  for  which  they 
were  examined,  and  the  name  or  names  of  the  owners  are  fully  set  forth  in 
Bxhibite  "A"  and  "  B,"  hereto  attached. 

The  pay  rolls  were  examined  for  mines  selected  at  random,  which  also  applies 
to  the  months. 

You  will  note  that  every  month  from  January  to  July,  both  inclusive,  has 
been  covered  in  the  exhibits  referred  to  with  respect  to  one  mine  or  another. 

Referring  to  these  exhibits,  and  specifically  to  such  items  thereof  as  appear 
to  merit  comment,  we  submit ; 

Exhibit  A. 

Days  tcorked, — ^The  figures  shown  are  not  exact  and  can  not  be  made  so 
because  of  certain  work  called  "  shift  work  '*  and  **  entry  work,"  and  also 
because  the  basis  of  compensation  is  a  certain  price  per  ton  mined.  We  are 
informed  that  this  kind  of  work  was  generally  carried  on  during  days  when 
coal  was  also  mined,  while  at  times  it  may  represent  one  or  more  additional 
day&  The  amounts  paid  for  this  work  are  such  a  small  proportion  of  the 
«itire  wages  that  we  feel  Justified  in  believing  that  the  extra  days  can  not 
materially  affect  the  averages  herein  shown. 

Baminga. — ^These  totals  include  the  extra  work  above  mentioned.  To  have 
omitted  the  earnings  for  that  work  would  have  been  manifestly  unfair  to  the 
operators,  and  it  is  equally  unfair  to  the  men  to  omit  the  days  consumed  in 
such  work  if  those  days  should  happen  to  be  suflicient  to  materially  affect  the 
average  wage.  There  seems  to  be  no  means  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
number  of  days.  The  extremes  noted  by  us  were  the  Mitchell  mine  for  June, 
the  Simpson  mine  for  July,  and  the  Sopris  mine  for  January. 

Deductions, — ^The  items  herein  shown,  namely,  hospital  and  smithing,  are 
the  only  ones  that  appear  to  be  uniform  and  common  to  all  of  the  companies. 
In  the  matter  of  powder  and  fuse  there  is  no  uniformity  whatever.  In  some 
instances  the  charge  made  amounts  to  3  cents  per  ton,  in  others  2  cents,  others 
1  cent,  while  in  many  cases  there  is  no  charge  whatever  shown  upon  the  pay 
lolla    In  some  of  the  mines  no  powder  is  used. 

Walsen  mine. — ^Thls  is  not  taken  into  the  general  averages  for  the  C.  F.  &  I. 
mines  because  of  the  difference  in  conditions.  The  mine  appears  to  have  been 
worked  for  the  month  selected  on  the  contract  plan.  Two  or  more  men,  whom 
we  find  designated  as  contractors  (we  are  informed  that  they  are  miners), 
undertook  to  produce  coal  by  machine  cutting  at  an  agreed  price  per  ton ;  they 
to  furnish  their  own  powder,  lay  track  In  rooms,  do  necessary  propping,  etc.; 
also  to  i>ay  the  loaders  and  such  machine  men  as  they  might  choose  to  employ. 

The  production  and  the  amounts  paid  by  the  company  were  as  follows: 


ProdootioD 
in  tons. 

Amount. 

724 
1,706 
1,720 
1,421 

002 
1,160 

1371.07 
071.33 
078.38 
026.06 
517.08 
740.40 

7,821 

4,506.06 

The  numenaB  1, 2, 8,  4, 6,  and  6  refer  to  the  items  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  Exhibit  A. 

From  the  total  there  is  to  be  deducted  $2,825.17  paid  to  loaders,  the  pay  of 
such  machlnemen  as  were  hired,  also  the  expenses  before  noted.    The  per  diem 
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earned  by  the  contractora  would  depend  upon  the  number  of  days  that  eacb 
individually  worked.    This  number  of  days  is  not  shown  by  the  pay  rolL 

Four  contractors  doing  their  own  loading  and  working  79  days  prodnoed 
S47  tons,  for  which  they  received  I60G.10. 

BXHJBIT    B. 

It  was  our  intention  to  select,  from  some  of  the  pay  rolls  that  we  examined, 
15  men,  5  of  whom  had  worked  25  days  or  more,  5  between  15  and  20  dayi. 
and  5  of  10  days  or  less,  but  we  were  unable  to  follow  this  plan  thronghout. 

We  found  some  instances  where  the  mine  worked  less  than  20  days  during 
the  month,  and  one  instance  where  the  nurol>er  of  men  employed  did  not  equal 
the  desired  15. 

We  therefore  pursued  the  plan  as  far  as  possible,  and  where  it  was  impoasiblft 
took  such  number  of  men  as  seemed  to  us  to  furnish  a  f^ir  index. 

These  men  were  selected  purely  at  random.  The  selection  was  made  by  tun- 
ing to  miscellaneous  pages  of  the  pay  roll  and  selecting  the  desired  number  of 
days.  When  the  number  was  found  the  wages  applying  were  taken,  whether 
they  were  large  or  small.    The  method  seemed  to  us  to  l>e  fair. 

The  average  derived  are  in  some  cases  higher  than  the  general  average  and  In 
some  cases  they  are  lower. 

Bourr  oouwTT. 

The  property  of  the  Moffat  Coal  Co.  was  selected  as  being  representatiTe  of 
the  district  When  we  were  ready  to  make  our  examination  we  found  that 
the  pay  rolls  available  in  Denver,  did  not  show  the  number  of  daya  Ooiiaa- 
Quently.  we  could  not  follow  the  methods  shown  in  EhLhibit  A.  A  random  choice 
of  six  pages  of  pay  roll  In  May  and  July,  all  names  on  those  pages  being  in- 
cluded in  the  calculation,  showed  the  following  averages: 

In  the  month  of  May  00  men  earned  |6.059.48.  Assuming  that  thej  worked 
every  day.  Sundays  and  holidays  excluded,  the  total  days  would  have  been 
1,5(90,  or  a  total  daily  average  earning  of  $3.88. 

In  the  month  of  July  (second  half  only)  20  men  earned  $1,606.84.  Assuming 
that  ttiey  worthed  all  of  the  available  days  (14).  they  would  have  worked  In 
the  aggregate  406  days,  making  the  average  daily  earning  $3.96. 

WALSElf  If  INK  AND  GRAY  CBEEK  MINE. 

These  mines  did  not  happen  to  be  among  the  ones  selected  by  us  for  examlna- 
ti<m.    Owing  to  a  special  request  from  you.  we  did  examine  the  pay  rolls  of 
each  for  one  month. 
The  months  used  were  random  selections  of  our  own. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  B.  Qeijsbsek. 
Wm.  R  Humphbets. 
M.  M.  Haicma. 
Certified  Public  Accouniantt, 

By  request,  we  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  pay  roll  of  the  Rouse 
mine  for  August,  1918,  and  found  the  same  to  agree  absolutely  with  the  pub- 
lished pay  roll. 

Exhibit  B, 


CompAny. 

liine. 
Delapia 

Month. 

Men. 

5 
5 
5 

Days. 

Eamed. 

VIctof  Amftrfoan 

June 

. .  .do. . . . . . 

129 
87 
30 

$401.06 

307.38 

04.33 

sa.57 

Do 

S.5I 

Do 

S.M 

Chftn^k^,. 

February. 

15 

340 

883,38 

1.51 

Do 

5 
5 

73 
32 

333.33 
100.10 

4.« 

Do 

3.41 

10 

104 

433.40 

4.10 
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EiFhibit  J5— Continued. 


Company. 

Mine. 

Month. 

Men. 

5 
6 
5 

Days. 

Earned. 

Aver- 
age. 

"Victor  AinwioMi 

Delaeua 

April 

. . .do. ..... 

129 
83 
40 

$530.57 
218.44 
117.83 

$4.11 

Do 

2.63 

Do 

do 

2.95 

Raven  wood 

16 

252 

866.84 

3.44 

Do 

5 
5 
5 

115 
88 
43 

389.39 
304.15 
186.56 

3.38 

Do 

. .  .tlo. ..... 

3.45 

Do 

do 

. . .do. ..... 

4.33 

Cband  W. 

15 

246 

880.10 

3.57 

Do 

5 
5 

57 
27 

251.94 
99.37 

4.42 

3.68 

10 

84 

351.31 

4.18 

Total 

65 

932 

3,394.12 

3.64 

Rini  pnon , . ., 

July 

. . .do. ..... 

■Roclry  M OOntftin. 

5 
5 

4 

117 

84 
26 

686.20 
421.75 
144.40 

5.8<( 

Do ;;:;;. 

...^Se^.:..: 

5.02 

Do 

do 

. . .do. ..... 

5.5& 

MSt^>tAil 

June 

. .  tdo. ..... 

14 

227 

1,252.35 

5.61 

Do 

2 
2 

35 
22 

179.70 
91.85 

6.13 

Do 

4.17 

. 

4 

57 

271.65 

4.75 

18 

284 

1,523.90 

5.86 

Tabasco 

June 

. .  .do ...... 

5 
6 
5 

127 
87 
33 

550.32 
383.87 
101.09 

4.33 

Do ',',','.'.'.'.'. 

do 

4.41 

Do 

do 

3.05 

StarkviUe 

July 

. .  .do. . . .. . 

15 

247 

1,085.28 

4.19 

Do 

5 
5 
5 

127 
81 
33 

439.85 
272.52 
133.43 

3.46 

Do 

do 

3.36 

So..:.::::.:.::: :;::::.:::::: 

do 

4.04 

Primero 

March 

15 

241 

845.80 

3.51 

Do 

5 
5 
5 

125 
86 
32 

510.27 
263.19 
129.37 

4.06 

D©:::. :...::.::.:.. ::::::::::::::: 

do 

3.06 

Do ; 

do 

. .  .do. ..... 

4.04 

Lester 

May 

. .  .do ...... 

15 

-      243 

902.83 

3.71 

Do 

5 
5 
5 

125 
85 
35 

561.62 
334.28 
164.18 

4.49 

Do 

do 

3.93 

Do 

do 

. .  .do ...... 

4.60 

Rouse 

January... 

15 

245 

1,06a  06 

4.32 

Do 

5 
5 
5 

133 
81 
34 

446.80 
267.29 
106.44 

3.35 

5©:. :::::::::::. :.:..::::::::::::: 

do 

3.30 

:.:::So 

3.13 

Soprls 

. .  .do ...... 

15 

248 

819.62 

3.31 

Do 

5 
5 
5 

133 
92 
37 

5ia47 

321.83 

97.34 

3.83 

Do 

.^..do.::::. ::.... 

. .  .do ...... 

3.49 

Do 

do 

2.63 

15 

262 

929.64 

3.54 

90 

1,486 

5,593.25 

3.76 
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£«h(M(  A. 
VICTOR  AMBBICAH  CO. 


Mine. 

HotiUi. 

Num- 

i.ew 

9,144 

is 

I'm 
111 

E«ntop. 

AT«r- 

™.. 

Tool 

HovHlL 

taU- 

1    1 

Jl       i 

Is 
Is 

X.«6 

3.  OS 

(,«W 

SI,  210 

6.6 

tUOLlO 
<X.OO 

111.00 

Apr" 

1 

SaS^"::::::;:: 

US 

OnjrCnek 

i:!|   -SSiSS 

1.1« 

M.01B 

i3«.aB.4i 

S.W 

»0,3U 

B.2|a,(m.oo[  ws 

ROCKY  UOUNTAIN  FUEL  CO. 


UII&HI.'!! 


j         39 
03 

M 

•n«.«) 

im» 

3,MB.ro 

tt.DO 

Is 

>-> 

II 

138 

'* 

S,7».4» 

4.11 

«,ST8 

s.a 

U&OI 

H.K 

COLORADO  FUEL  *  IRON  CO. 


...do...!!! 

iS?;:::: 
JS?::::::: 

160 
11« 

S,3M 
3  3»1 

3;S 

11,967.87 
IB,  331. 30 

9.m.ia 

3.10 
3.68 

IS 

17,519 
l»,Wl 

A!fll 

"AS 

ii 

IS^:::::::::: 

SUrkvlUe 

1,011 

1B.14« 

TS.IM.S8 

J.  7. 

110, 4» 

0.0 

»a.M 

4011 

TFalMn  mine,  for  Juti 


Lo«l. 

:; 

D,ri, 

73 

178 
301 

IXS 
96 

"«■ 

a™- 

Rmtla. 

1397. oa 

SM.0O 

T«.75 

418. » 

""■" 

371.34 

•4.11 

3.37 

3-3S 

'iSfs.'™^""'"-"-'^ 

(onxidlaa.^. 

1,838.17 

ACfXWNTAWT's    REPOBT. 

We  are  iuforiued  nu<l  It  ie  apparently  Iwrne  out  by  our  general  experiax* 
iiiid  iDveetigstlon  tlint  the  wage  earned  per  day  vurles  from  mouth  to  nxalk 
.'Did  from  one  season  of  the  yeur  to  unotLer.  It  is  affected  by  cbangea  t«kiD| 
place  in  tbe  persoimel  of  the  workoR  force  and  the  nationalities  at  each  ndDC- 
whlch  seem  to  be  continually  i^lng  on.  It  is  »l»o  affected  by  changes  ocfor- 
ring  In  the  rein  of  coal,  character  of  roof.  etc..  and  by  anything  that  interfen< 
n-ttii  a  Rmootli  and  coiitinnnns  ojKrHtinn  of  a  Ditne.  such  na  shortage  Of  ntl- 
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road  cars,  breakdowns  in  machinery,  failure  of  steam  or  electric  power  plants. 
Calls  of  rock  in  haulage  ways  in  the  mine,  where  such  interference  delays  the 
domi^ng  of  coal  for  parts  of  days,  preventing  a  part  of  the  miner's  coal  from 
being  taken  away  from  his  working  place  Such  causes  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  differences  shown  in  statements  submitted. 

Wm.  E.  Humphreys. 
NOVEMBEB  22,   1918. 

Rented  Houses  at  Rouse  Mine  in  Month  of  August,  1913. 

At  this  mine  in  the  month  of  August,  1918,  there  were  26  miners  who  had 
company  houses,  and  these  were  charged  a  total  of  $231.58,  or  an  average  of 
98,90  per  month. 

The  rate  was  $2  per  room  per  month,  and  this  charge  included  the  water  and 
also  carting  away  of  garbage  and  cleaning  the  camp  generally.  The  charge  for 
electric  lights  was  also  included  in  the  above  $231.58.  There  is  no  charge  for 
renewal  of  electric  light  bulbs  or  lamps,  nor  for  repairs  of  the  houses,  and  the 
current  us^  is  constant  and  unmetered. 

Lights,  40  cents  per  room  per  month  (16  candlepower),  unlimited  as  to  use. 

The  hospital  charge  is  $1  for  each  miner  who  works  five  days  or  over  in  the 
month. 

Smithing  is  50  cents  per  month. 

Powder  costs  $2  or  $2.25  per  keg  of  25  pounds,  according  to  quality  of  powder 
used  in  different  districts. 

Rouse,  August :  In  this  case  it  was  $2  per  keg. 

WU,   E.   HUICPHBEYS. 
NOVEMBEB    22,    1918.  

Final  Statement  Re  Rouse  Mineks'  Pay  Roll  fob  August,  1913. 

154  miners,  underground,  worked  a  total  of  3,398  days  and  earned 

(gross) $14, 980. 76 

Or  an  average  per  day  of 4.41 

This  earning  was  subject  to  deductions  for  hospital,  smithing,  pow- 
der, and  fuse,  averaging  per  day .12 

Making  the  actual  earning  average  equal 4.29 

The  month  contained  26  working  days. 

The  average  days  worked  by  the  154  miners  was  slightly  over  22  days.  And 
it  should  be  noted  that  this  average  is  obtained  even  after  including  in  the  cal- 
culations those  who  worked  only  1,  2,  or  3  days,  as  well  as  tfiose  who  worked 
the  full  26  days. 

The  deductions  against  the  154  men  for  the  entire  month  were  as  follows: 

For  hospital,  $146,  or  an  average  of  95  cents  per  month,  equals  $3.65  per  day. 

For  smithing,  $74,  or  an  average  of  48  cents  per  month,  equals  $1.84  per  day. 

For  powder,  $234,  or  an  average  of  $1.52  per  month,  equals  $5.84  per  day. 

For  fuse,  $30.50,  or  an  average  of  20  cents  per  month,  equals  76  cents  per  day. 

Total  for  month,  $484.50,  or  an  average  of  $3.15  per  month,  equals  $12.09 
per  day. 

The  average  deduction  per  day  was  12  cents,  as  shown  above. 

The  deduction  for  powder  and  fuse  averaged  approximately  1  cent  per  ton 
of  coal  mined. 

All  deductions  averaged  2  cents  per  ton  of  coal  mined. 

Twenty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  tons  mined. 

Wm.  E.  Humphreys. 
November  22,  1913. 

To  all  local  unions  of  district  15,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  greeting: 
This  is  to  notify  you  that  there  will  be  a  convention  of  the  miners  of  this 

district  at  Trinidad,  Colo.,  next  Monday,  September  15,  and  we  urgently  request 

your  local  union  to  be  represented  at  said  convention. 
We  have  also  invited  the  operators  to  meet  with  us  in  Joint  convention  at 

the  same  time. 
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We  request  you  to  call  a  meetlDg  of  your  local  as  soon  aa  poasible  and  «lect  a 
dtiegate.    You  will  also  kindly  fomlah  said  d^egate  with  pmget  credaotialfl^  to 
be  presented  to  District  Secretary  SL  L.  Doyle  at  Trinidad. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

Feahk  J.  Hjltbb, 
John  B.  Lawsoh, 
JoHH  MoLsfVAir, 

B.  L.  DOTLE, 

Policy  Committee  Representing  Colorado  Mine  Workert, 


AQBEBmBNT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  lONE  W0BXEB8  07 

ICA  AND  THE  NOBTHE&N  WYOIONQ  0PEBAT0B8'  ASSOCIATION 
FOB  MINES  IN  WYOXINa,  EZFEBINO  SEPTEMBEB  1,  1914. 

8HEan>AN,  Wto.,  September  1,  19tt, 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  Northern  Wyoming  Goal  OperatorsT  Aasoda- 
tion  and  the  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Wiurkers  of  America  of  diatrl^ 
22  that  the  following  scale  of  prices  and  rules  and  regulations  and  pfOTl^oos 
shall  be  in  effect  from  September  1,  1912,  until  September  1,  1914. 

HOUBS  or  LABOB. 

Section  1.  It  is  definitely  understood  and  agreed  that  this  agreement  be  baasd 
on  an  eight-hour  day;  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  In  and 
around  the  mines ;  and  it  is  definitely  understood  that  an  eight-hour  day  means 
eight  hours'  work  at  the  usual  working  plaee,  exclusive  of  one-half  hour  for  mid- 
shift  lunch,  six  days  a  week  when  required  by  the  operators,  Sundays,  Christ- 
mas Day,  New  Year's  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  AprO  1,  Decoration  Day,  Fbnrlh 
of  July,  and  Labor  Day  excepted.  It  is  understood  that  the  above  rules  regard- 
ing holidays  and  Sundays  shall  not  apply  to  monthly  men  or  the  nrmiHttg  of 
necessary  repaira 

Sec.  2.  Drivers  shall  work  full  eight  hours  in  th^r  respective  i^ces,  and 
take  their  mules  to  and  from  the  stables,  and  the  time  for  so  doing  shall  not  be 
included  as  part  of  the  day's  labor,  provided  that  not  more  than  10  mlnnla^ 
time  is  required  in  going  to  or  returning  from  his  working  place  and  stable. 

PENALTIES  FOB  LOAOING  IMPITBITIES. 

In  order  to  insure  the  production  of  clean,  marketable  coal  It  Is  herein  pro- 
Tided  that  if  any  miner  or  loader  shall  load  with  his  coal  sulphur,  bone,  alafee, 
blackjack,  or  other  impurities  he  may  for  the  first  offense  be  fined  $1^  for 
second  offense  he  may  be  fined  $2,  and  for  the  third  or  any  subsequent 
occurring  in  any  one  calendar  month  he  may  be  fined  $2  or  discharged,  or  tor 
any  aggravated  or  malicious  case  of  the  first  and  second  off'ense  the  miner  er 
loader  so  offending  may  be  indefinitely  suspended  or  discharged,  and  the  money 
so  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  district  treasurer. 

ICAEKBTABLB  COAL. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  mine-run  system  to  reduce  the  percentage  of 
lump  coal  or  to  produce  a  large  percentage  of  slack,  and  the  miners  and  wcel 
shooting  and  loading  after  machines  shall  exercise  reasonable  care  In  placing 
their  shots,  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  amount  possible  of  marketable  coaL 
Failure  to  exercise  reasonable  care  in  shooting  coal  in  such  a  mannar  as  to 
produce  good  marketable  coal  subjects  the  offender  to  discharge,  after  having 
been  warned. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  PIT  COMICITTEE. 

(o)  The  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to  the  adjustmeet  of 
dieq[>utes  between  the  pit  boss  and  the  foreman  having  proper  Juriadictlon  and 
any  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  workhig  In  and  around 
the  mine,  arising  out  of  this  agreement,  when  the  pit  boas  or  said  foreman  har- 
ing  proper  Jurisdiction  and  said  miner  or  mine  laborer  have  failed  to  Bgret. 
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(6)  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arialiig  in  any  mine  through  »uch  faHure  to 
agree  between  Buch  pit  boss  or  foreman  having  proper  jurisdlctUm  and.  anj 
mUi^  or  mine  laborer,  the  pit  committee  and  the  pH  boss  or  foremim  are  em- 
powered to  adjust  it,  and  in  case  of  their  di^agreemeiM;,  It  shall  be  referred 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  local  executlFe  board  of  th/fr 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  and  should  they  fail  to  agree,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  or  general  manager  of  the  company  and  the  district  presi- 
dent of  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  or  his  representative  for  adjustment,  and  in  case  of  their 
disagreement  the  matter  shall  then  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee  or 
attthorised  representative  of  the  Northa:^  Wyoming  Coal  Operators*  Aasoda- 
tWn  and  the  executive  officers  of  the  U.  U.  W.  of  A.  or  th«ir  repmseBtatlYes, 
the  cases  to  be  taken  up  within  five  days  after  refierence  to  Joint  board,  and 
in  all  oases  the  mines,  miners,  mine  laborers,  and  parties  iavolved  must  con- 
tliine  at  work  pending  investigation  and  adjustment  tmtil  a  final  deelfllon  ia 
reached  in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 

(o)  If  any  day  man  refuses  to  continue  at  work  because  oi  a  grievanoe^ 
wUch  has  or  has  not  been  taken  vp  for  adjuirtanent  im  the  manner  providad 
herein  he  may  be  discharged  and  his  ease  dropped,  aad  if  aucb  action  tismXl 
stm  lilcely  to  impede  the  operations  of  the  mine,  the  pit  committee  shall  im- 
mediately furnish  a  man  or  men  to  take  audi  vacant  place  or  places  at  the  sceie 
rate,  in  order  that  the  mine  may  continue  at  work,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
any  member  or  members  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  who  may  be  called  upon  by 
the  pit  boss,  foreman,  or  pit  committee,  to  immediately  take  the  place  or  places 
aaaigDed  to  him  or  them  in  parsaance  hereof. 

(4)  The  pit  committee  in  the  discharge  oi  its  duties  ^Imll  under  no  ciraim^ 
stances  go  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  whaterer  UQiesB  celled  apon  hy  the 
pit  boss  or  by  a  miner  or  company  man  who  may  ^iive  a  grievance  that  he 
can  not  settle  with  the  pit  boss.  Aiiy  committeeman  who  causes  a  mine  to  lay 
idle  in  violation  of  this  agreement  may  be  discharged.  The  foregoing  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  pit  ccnnmittee  from  looking  aft^  the  matter  of 
raembership,  dues,  and  initiations  in  any  proper  manner. 

(e)  Members  of  the  pit  committee  emidoyed  ae  day  men  shall  not  leave  their 
I^cea  of  duty  daring  woridng  houts,  exoept  by  permission  of  the  operator  or 
in  cases  involving  the  stoppage  of  the  mine. 

(/)  The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mines  and  the 
direction  of  the  working  forces  are  vested  exclusively  in  the  operator,  and  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  abridge  this  right  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
provision  to  encourage  the  discharge  of  the  employees  or  the  refusal  of  em- 
ployment of  applicants  because  of  personal  prejudice  or  activity  in  mattera 
affecting  the  company  and  the  U.  M;  W.  of  A.  If  any  employee  shall  be  dis- 
charged or  suspended  by  the  company  and  it  is  claimed  an  injustice  has  been 
done,  an  investigation  to  be  conducted  by  the  parties  and  in  the  manner  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  taken  up  promptly, 
and  if  it  is  proven  that  an  injuetice  has  been  done,  the  operator  shall  reinstate 
said  employee  and  pay  him  full  compensation  for  the  time  he  has  been  sus- 
peaded  and  out  of  ^nployment,  provided,  however,  if  no  decision  shall  be 
rendered  within  5  days,  the  case  shall  be  considered  closed  in  so  fttr  as  com- 
pensation is  concerned,  unless  said  failure  to  arrive  at  a  decision  within  6 
days  is  owing  to  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  in  whidi  case  a  maximum 
of  10  days'  compensation  shall  be  paid.  It  is  agreed  tlutt  the  local  executive 
committee  shall  investigate  the  merits  of  all  grievances  before  submitting  them 
to  tibe  superintendent 

• 

Payment  of  Wages. 

The  operators  agree  to  pay  twice  a  month,  on  or  before  the  15th  and  on  or 
before  the.  laat  day  of  the  month,  and  any  mistakes  shall  be  corrected  within 
three  days  after  each  pay  day  and  payment  made  for  same. 

CHECK  OFF. 

The  operators  will  recognize  the  pit  committee  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
as  herein  specified  and  not  otherwise,  and  agree  to  check  off  union  dues,  assess- 
ments, fines,  and  initiations  from  the  miner  and  mine  laborer  when  desired, 
on  premred  individual  or  collective  continuous  orders  and  furnish  to  t)ie 
miners*  local  representative  a  statement  showing  separately  the  total  amount 
of  dues,  assessments,  fines,  and  initiations  collected.     Union  charges  not  to 
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exceed  |6  per  month  ehall  have  priority  orer  all  other  diarse8»  excevt  hoepHal 
teeB,  rent,  ll^t,  water,  and  mining  expeneee.  In  case  any  fine  is  Impoeed,  the 
propriety  of  which  Is  qneetloned,  the  amount  of  anch  fine  diall  be  wtthh^d  lij 
the  operator  until  the  qoeetlon  has  been  take  np  for  adjustment  ami  a  dedMn 
has  been  reached.  When  such  collections  are  made  card  day  riiall  be  abol- 
ished. 

OHSOKWUSHMAlf. 

It  Is  agreed  that  the  miners  may  employ  a  checkw^ghman,  who  mnst  be  to 
employee  of  the  company  at  the  time  of  and  for  at  least  three  months  pterhwi 
to  his  election,  to  see  that  the  coal  Is  prop^ly  welded  and  a  correct  recoH 
made  thereof,  and  when  such  checkwelghman  Is  employed  the  company  ihali 
furnish  him  a  check  number  and  he  shall  credit  to  his  number  such  portion  of 
each  miner's  and  loader's  coal  as  he  may  be  authorised  by  the  local  union. 
Where  this  system  Is  Impracticable  the  companies  agree  to  check  off  a  spediM 
amount  per  day  or  month ;  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  check- 
welghman at  the  end  of  his  ofllclal  term  on  account  of  proper  actlrlty  In  tbe 
perfbrmance  of  his  duties  as  checkwelghman.  Complaints  made  by  dbedk- 
welghman  shall  be  taken  up  the  same  as  other  grievances.  At  each  dump  there 
shall  be  made  400  pounds  of  60-pound  test  weights. 

MBASUBBliXNTS. 

It  Is  agreed  that  measurements  of  work  upon  which  yardage  Is  paid  shall  be 
made  semimonthly  and  paymoit  In  full  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  In  tl» 
same  manner  In  which  other  work  Is  paid  for. 

LATINO   or   TSAOK. 

The  company  shall  lay  all  permanent  track  in  entries,  miners  and  loados 
laying  entries  and  room  rails  as  at  present  Track  to  be  laid  In  workmanlflee 
mann^,  and  all  rails,  ties,  and  qpiikes  necessary  to  lay  tra(^  propn-ly  to  be 
supplied  promptly  by  the  company.  The  company  agrees  to  maintain  and  re- 
pair all  track  In  rooms  and  entries. 

■qUAL  TUBH. 

The  company  shall  see  that  an  equal  turn  is  offered  each  miner  and  loadct, 
and  that  he  be  giyen  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  the  same.  This  clause  shall  sot 
conflict  with  section  28  of  general  prorlslons. 

DEATHS  AND  ITTNEIALS. 

In  the  case  of  a  death  by  accident  in  or  around  the  mine  the  miners  and 
other  employees,  either  individually  or  c<dlectiTely,  shall  have  the  privilege  ol 
discontinuing  work  fbr  the  remainder  of  that  day  at  the  mine  at  whicdi  the 
accident  occurred,  but  wcnrk  at  the  option  of  the  operator  shall  be  resnmed  tint 
day  following  and  continue  thereafter.  In  case  the  operator  ^ects  to  operate 
the  mine  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  as  above,  or  where  deatli 
has  resulted  from  an  accident  in  or  around  the  mine,  then  the  Indlvldoal  mlBcr 
or  other  employees  may  at  their  option  abs^it  themselves  fr<Hn  work  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  such  feneral,  but  not  otherwise.  And  whether  attendlns 
such  funeral  or  not,  each  member  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  employed  at  the  mine 
at  which  the  deceased  was  employed  shall  contribute  $1  and  the  operator  ISO 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  or  his  legal  representatives,  to  be 
collected  through  the  office  of  the  company,  and  turned  over  to  the  local  nnloo 
for  payment  to  the  family  or  legal  representatives  of  the  said  deceased.  Ifl 
the  event  that  the  mines  are  thrown  idle  on  account  of  the  miners  or  other 
employees'  failure  to  report  for  work  in  the  time  intervening  between  the  day  ctf 
the  accident  and  the  funeral,  then  the  company  shall  not  be  called  upon  for  the 
payment  of  the  $50  above  referred  to;  except  in  cases  of  fatal  accidents  as 
above,  the  mines  shall  in  no  case  be  thrown  idle  on  account  of  any  death  or 
funeral,  but  in  case  of  the  death  of  an  employee  of  the  company  or  member  of 
his  family,  any  individual  miner  or  mine  laborer  may,  at  his  option,  absent  him- 
self from  work  for  the  purpose  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise.  In 
case  there  is  no  family  or  heirs  all  moneys  collected  as  above  shall  be  returned 
pro  rata  to  the  company  and  local  union  from  whom  collected,  after  funeral 
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expenses  haye  be^i  paid.    A  funeral  held  on  Idle  day  or  Sunday  shall  not  op- 
erate to  release  the  operator  from  the  payment  of  the  $50  above  referred  to. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  MINES. 

The  company  shall  keep  the  mines  in  feTddry  condition  as  practicable  by  keep- 
ing the  water  off  the  roads  and  out  of  the  working  placea  When  a  miner 
or  loader  has  to  leave  his  working  place  on  account  of  water,  due  to  the  neglect 
of  the  companies,  the  companies  shall,  when  practicable,  give  him  another 
working  place  until  such  water  is  taken  out  of  his  place. 

PBOVISION   FOB  INJXJBT. 

Al  companies  shall  keep  sufficient  blankets,  oil,  bandages,  cots,  etc.,  readily 
available  at  each  mine  to  properly  care  for  and  convey  injured  persons  to  their 
bomes  or  to  the  hospital  after  an  accident;  rooms  suitable  for  the  care  of 
injured  shall,  where  it  is  necessary,  be  provided  at  each  mine  by  the  company. 

HOSPITAL. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  a  hospital  commission  shall  be  formed  at  each  mine 
or  camp,  to  have  full  power  to  employ,  and  discharge  in  extreme  cases,  a  doctor 
or  doctors  needed  at  the  camp,  and  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  hospital  associa- 
tion and  arrange  for  sick  benefits,  etc  This  commission  shall  consist  of  four 
members,  one  member  representing  the  company,  and  one  of  the  office  or  store 
clerks  representing  the  en^oyees  not  ^members  of  tlie  unicm,  and  two  members 
elected  by  the'  local  union  in  such  a  manner  as  suits  their  convenience  and  ap- 
proval. The  companies  hereby  agree  to  make  the  necessary  deductions  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  hospital  commission  per  capita  and  turn  the  same  over  to 
the  hospital  commission,  together  with  such  money  as  is  now  in  the  treasury 
of  the  hospital  fund.  This  hospital  commission  shall  make  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned  once  a 
month.    Wherever  possible,  the  miners'  representative  shall  be  treasurer. 

In  the  ev^it  of  any  dissatisfaction  arising  over  the  service  rendered  by  any 
surgeon,  the  aggrieved  party  must  make  his  complaint  in  writing  and  give  it 
to  the  hospital  commission,  and  the  defendant  shall  be  furnished  a  copy  of  the 
complaint. 

If,  in  the  judgment  of  two  of  the  hospital  commission,  the  charges  warrant 
such  action,  after  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  have  been  heard,  a  meeting  of 
those  who  pay  into  the  hospital  fund  shall  be  called  to  act  on  the  matter. 

The  hospital  commission  shall,  when  such  meetings  are  deemed  necessary,  post 
written  notices  in  several  conspicuous  places  at  least  one  week  prior  to  date  of 
said  meeting. 

Should  this  meeting  decide  that  the  charges  against  any  surgeon  are  of  such 
a  character  to  justi^  further  action,  four  tellers  shall  be  elected,  two  repre- 
sttiting  the  company  and  two  members  of  the  local  union. 

An  election  day  shall  be  designated  at  the  mating,  the  polls  to  remain  open 
at  least  eight  hours,  and  if  a  majority  of  those  who  pay  into  the  hospital  fund 
decide  to  discharge  the  surgeon  he  shall  be  discharged. 

In  the  event  of  this  commission  failing  to  agree  at  any  time,  the  subject 
of  disagreement  shall  be  referred  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  miners*  dis- 
trict organization,  and  the  executive  officers  of  the  Northern  Wyoming  CJoal 
Operators*  Association,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  settle  such  disputes  and  exer- 
cise general  supervision  over  all  local  hospital  commissions. 

In  camps  where  the  union  or  miners  now  have  control  of  the  hospital  arrange- 
ment or  funds,  the  arrangement  shall  remain  as  at  present. 

NEW   MINES. 

New.  mines  opened  and  developed  duriug  the  life  of  this  contract  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rates  and  mining  conditions  as  provided  in  mines  operating 
under  like  conditions  covered  by  this  contract. 

EMPLOYEES  EXEMPT  FBOM   UNION  JUBISDICTION. 

No  scale  of  wages  shall  be  made  by  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  for  mine  boss,  assistant 
mine  boss,  top  foreman,  company  weigh  boss,  boss  drivers,  night  boss,  head 
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carpeuter.  ulglit  wntcbman,  head  machiDlst,  head  electrician,  outside  barn 
the  words  **  head  electrician/'  "*  head  carpeoter,"  "*  head  machinist,"  rinll  apply 
in  cases  only  where  he  has  suitervision  over  two  or  more  men  performing  the 
same  class  of  labor. 

Teamsters  engaged  in  hauling  any  material  connected  with  the  prodnctioD 
of  coal  shall  not  be  exempt;  bat  all  other  teamsters,  soch  as  those  ^igageA  in 
liauling  material  for  constroction  work  or  hauling  coal  or  water  or  otlier  coh- 
mercial  items,  shall  l>e  exempt. 

The  erection  of  head  frames,  buildings,  scales,  machinery,  railroad  switdiea, 
etc.,  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  plant  for  loading  coal,  all  being  in  the 
nature  of  construction  worlc,  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  Extensive  repairs  to  or  rebuilding  the  same  daae  of  wiut 
shall  be  Included  In  the  same  exception,  the  employees  thereon  to  be  excluded 
as  at>ove  when  employed  on  such  work. 

ENOIHKEBS. 

(a)  In  case  of  either  local  or  general  suspension  of  work,  either  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  contract  or  otherwise,  the  «igineers  required  by  the  company  sfaoS 
not  suspend  work,  but  shall,  when  mining  is  suspended,  fully  protect  the  com- 
pany's property  under  their  care,  and  shall  operate  fans  and  pomps  and  lower 
and  hoist  such  men  or  supplies  as  may  be  required  to  keep  up  steam  at  the 
company's  coal  plant  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  operators  wfil  not 
ask  them  to  hoist  any  coal  prodvced  by  nonunion  labor  for  sale  «■  tlie  market 

(&)  In  case  of  either  local  or  general  suspension  of  work,  either  at  die  ex- 
piration of  this  contract  or  otherwise,  the  foregoing  shall  apply  with  equal 
force  to  all  necessary  tremen  and  pump  Mien. 

(c)  No  hoisting  engineer  shall  be  subject  to  the  authority  or  superrlaliOD  «f 
tht  pit  committee,  but  in  case  of  any  disagreement  whl<di  tbe  engineer  cmn  «ot 
settle  with  the  foreman,  the  subject  shall  be  takoi  up  by  the  district  prertdeat 
or  his  representative  and  the  superintendent  for  adjustment 

All  eigineers  shall  do  their  own  firing,  or  any  oth^  work  assigned  tl»m  by 
the  operator,  in  places  where  it  is  practicable,  and  his  duties  as  hoisting  engi- 
neer do  not  prohibit  his  so  doing.  This  clause  shall  not  t>e  constmed  to  mean 
that  an  engineer  can  be  used  on  Idle  days  to  the  exclusion  of  a  regular  firemsB 
or  other  employee. 

GEIfBEAL   PBOVISIONS. 

SscnoN  1.  All  cars,  timber,  and  rails  riiall  be  delivered  at  the  working  ptaoet 
by  the  company  as  at  present :  Provided,  That  if  working  face  is  more  tban  300 
feat  from  such  working  place,  then  the  company  shall  driver  said  cars,  raUSk 
and  timber  to  the  working  face. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  price  of  powder  shall  l>e  $2.50  per  keg  during  the  life  of  this 
contract 

Sbo.  3.  Blacksmithing  shall  not  exceed  50  cents  per  month  for  pick  mining. 
Present  conditions  to  govern.  No  charge  ehAll  be  made  to  men  working  on  or 
after  machines. 

Sec.  4.  Any  class  of  day  lal>or  may  be  paid  at  the  option  of  the  operator  for 
the  numl)er  of  hours  and  fractiona  thereof,  actually  worked,  at  an  hour  rate 
based  on  one-eighth  of  the  scale  rate  per  day. 

Sec.  5.  When  at  any  time  there  shall  be  three  railroad  cars  empty  and  a^mil- 
able  or  enough  for  one-half  day's  work  to  be  loaded  with  coal,  the  men  eiiall  he 
required  to  enter  the  mine  apd  put  the  same  in  operation :  Provided,  Aot^evar. 
That  when  the  men  go  into  the  mine  in  the  morning  the  day  men  shall  be  cb> 
titled  to  two  hours'  pay  whether  the  mine  hoists  coal  two  hours  or  not  ^M/c&nk 
in  the  event  that  they  voluntarily  leave  their  work  during  this  time  witboait  tiK 
consent  of  the  operator  they  shall  forfeit  such  two  hours'  pay.  When  a  mine 
closes  down  during  working  hours  the  company  shall  notify  all  men  of  the  £act 
and,  where  man  trips  are  run,  have  man  trip  ready  to  start  out  within  one 
hour  after  mine  closes  down. 

Sbo.  6.  When  a  mine  or  any  part  of  a  wine  is  closed  down,  throwing  miaQ  out 
of  work,  they  are  to  be  employed  in  any  ot^ier  mine  that  may  be  ka  operation  at 
the  time  by  the  same  company,  they  to  be  the  first  to  be  tak^i  on  when  the  place 
resumes  work. 

Sec.  7.  When  employees  purchase  oil  from  the  companies  the  price  shall  wA 
exceed  75  cents  per  gallon,  and  a  quality  or  grade  shall  be  fumiahed  that  wtU 
give  general  satisfaction. 
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Sko.  8.  When  a  mine  Is  closed  down  for  any  reason,  and  men  other  than  the 
regular  day  men  are  employed,  the  extra  work  shall  be  divided  equally  amcmg 
men  competent  to  do  such  work. 

Skc.  9.  Any  miner  or  contract  worker  may  absent  himself  from  work  one  day 
In  each  calendar  month  without  notice ;  day  or  monthly  men  before  absenting 
themselves  from  work  must  notify  the  foreman  in  charge  of  their  respective 
work,  otherwise  they  may  be  discharged.  Miners  or  contract  workers  who 
absent  themselves  from  work  more  than  one  day  in  each  calendar  month  without 
notifying  their  foreman  in  charge  of  their  work  may  be  discharged.  In  consider- 
ation of  the  above  the  companies  agree  to  not  overcrowd  their  mines  so  that  their 
contract  employees  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  good  wages.  Miners  work- 
ing at  a  day  rate  shall  be  classed  as  contract  men  In  Interpreting  this  clause, 
provided  this  shall  not  apply  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause. 

Sec.  10.  The  question  of  furnishing  tool  and  powder  cars  is  referred  to  the 
re^)ective  locals,  with  instructions  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  between 
the  superintendent  and  the  executive  board  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  may 
be  arrived  at  which  would  give  greatest  convenience  and  safety  to  life  and 
property. 

Sec.  11.  The  use  of  black  oil  as  an  illumlnant  in  mines  Is  prohibited. 

Sec.  12.  All  roads  and  entries  where  dust  accumulates  shall  be  sprinkled  at 
least  twice  a  week. 

Sec.  13.  All  companies  shall  pay  in  United  States  currency  in  places  where 
there  are  no  banka 

Sec.  14.  The  employees  shall  have  the  right  to  buy  where  they  please  without 
discrimination. 

Sec.  15.  No  Individual  contract  shall  be  made  in  conflict  with  the  agreement. 

Sec.  16.  All  loaded  cars  which  have  been  dumped  by  getting  off  the  track 
or  otherwise  wrecked  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  average  weight  of  said  miner's 
<;ars  dumped  that  day.  All  wrecked  cars  shall  be  marked  by  drivers,  rope 
riders,  motormen,  and  those  handling  cars,  by  placing  some  suitable  mark 
thereon  (indicating  that  they  have  been  wrecked),  as  directed  by  the  company. 

Sec.  17.  In  the  event  of  any  person  being  discharged  as  provided  in  this 
agreement,  no  objection  shall  be  made  by  the  operator  to  his  employment  by 
any  other  operator. 

Sec.  18.  Miners  and  loaders  shall  load  pit  cars  with  a  reasonable  load. 
Mine  foremen  may  limit  maximum  height  to  which  pit  cars  may  be  loaded. 

Sec.  19.  Miners  and  loaders  are  required  to  stay  at  their  working  places 
during  the  full  time  when  there  is  work  to  be  done,  except  in  cases  of  sickness 
or  other  good  cause. 

Sec.  20.  Drivers  found  guilty  of  inducing  miners  or  laborers  to  leave  the 
mines  before  the  regular  time  for  quitting  are  subject  to  discharge. 

Sec  21.  The  company  men  or  day  men  shall  perform  whatever  day  labor 
the  foreman  may  direct. 

Sec.  22.  There  ^all  be  no  demands  made  locally  except  as  mutually  agreed 
to  by  either  the  operators  or  miners  which  are  in  conflict  with  this  agreement, 
and  no  demands  or  interpretations^  of  this  contract  shall  be  made  that  will 
Increase  the  cost  of  coal  except  under  abnormal  conditions  subsequently  aris- 
ing, and  there  shall  be  no  provision  proposed  violating  the  same.  Any  local 
member,  official,  or  committee  shutting  down  the  mine  without  orders  from  the 
president  of  the  district  or  district  executive  board  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  may 
be  discharged. 

Sec  23.  !Entry  work  in  the  mines  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  local  union, 
but  such  work  may  be  double  shifted.  Entries  may  work  the  day  following  the 
day  the  mine  operates,  night  And  day  shifts  to  alternate  in  working  the  extra 
day  following  the  day  the  mine  works.  Work  for  which  a  scale  is  made  shall 
iK)t  be  done  to  the  exclusion  of  the  regular  men  employed.  Coal  dumped  on  Idle 
days  shall  not  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  having  cars  refilled  by  entrymen. 
Coal  may  be  dumped  on  idle  days  and  cars  loaded  by  entrymen  at  new  mines 
or  at  mines  where  extensive  entry  development  has  been  destroyed  by  accident. 
Men  engaged  in  room  turning  shall  not  leave  the  room  they  are  turning  until  it 
has  been  made  minimum  room  width.  In  case  a  man  draws  his  time  and  leaves 
t>efore  room  is  widened  out,  the  operator  shall  deduct  30  per  cent  from  each 
yard  driven  and  same  shall  be  given  to  the  man  who  widens  out  the  room. 

Sec  24.  Except  as  changed  and  provided  for  in  this  contract,  present  working 
conditions  shall  continue  during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

Sec  25.  E^ch  two  men  loading  coal  after  machines  in  single  rooms  shall 
have  at  least  two  working  places  adjoining  each  other,  or  as  near  as  practicable. 
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double-width  rooms  in  same  proportion.  Should  men  loading  coal  absent  tbm- 
selves  from  work«  the  company  shall  have  the  right  to  put  men  in  those  placet 
for  the  day  to  better  facilitate  the  production  of  coaL 

Sec.  26.  If  no  agreement  is  reached  at  the  expiration  of  this  contract,  tiK 
mines  shall  continue  in  operation,  pending  negotiations  or  until  negotiatioos  an 
discontinued  by  either  party  to  the  agreement  As  long  as  the  mines  conttnoe 
in  operation  after  the  expiration  of  this  contract  until  a  new  agieemeot  is 
reached,  tbe  same  scale  of  wages,  contract  prices,  and  various  conditioiis 
enumerated  herein  shall  remain  in  effect 

Sec.  27.  Where  rock  or  slate  bands  exceed  3  inches  in  thickness,  the  com- 
pany will  pay  one-half  cent  per  ton  per  inch  for  all  rock  or  slate  bands  exceeding 
8  inches. 

Where  other  rock  has  to  be  handled,  a  price  tor  same  will  be  made  locally. 

ANNUAL  OONTEBCNCtX 

It  is  hereby  mutually  understood  and  agreed  by  both  parties  that  a  meedng 
is  to  be  held  on  or  before  August  1,  1914,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  wap 
scale  for  the  year  beginning  September  1,  1914,  the  place  of  meeting  to  be 
mutually  agreed  upon. 

SCALE  OF  DAT  WAGES  INSIDE. 

Miners  (working  by  the  day) 13.45 

Timbermen i45 

Track  layers 8.45 

Shot  flrers  and  shot  in^)ectors 8.90 

Machine  runners 8.90 

Machine  runners'  helpers 8.45 

McGinty  repairer  and  rope  splicer 8.45 

Drillers 8.75 

Drivers 8.45 

Inside  engineer 3.45 

Rope  riders 8^45 

Greasers  (lx>ys) 2.05 

Switch  Iwys  and  boy  coupling  at  partings 2.06 

Trappers  (boys) 1.60 

Stablemen  and  bammen,  inside 3.15 

Inside  laborers  not  classified 8.30 

Pumpmen 8.30 

Motormen 8.45 

Motor  brakemeu  and  tail-end  riders 8.80 

Gas  watchman —  4.00 

SCALE  OF  DAT  WAGES  OOTBIDB. 

Engineers,  $112.50  per  month,  based  upon  an  eis^t-hour  work  day,  provided, 
however,  that  engineers  shall  work  the  requisite  number  of  hours  (but  not  ex- 
ceeding 10)  when  required  by  the  operators,  and  shall  be  paid  pro  rata  for  socfa 

extra  hours  $112.50  per  month. 

Pw4ij. 

Firemen  13.15 

Head  blacksmith  (in  charge  of  one  or  more  blacksmitlis) 3.90 

Other  blacksmiths 3.» 

Blacksmith's  helper 2.80 

Carpenters 3.50 

Machinists 3.50 

Machinist's  helper 2.90 

Teamsters 2.80 

Box-car  shovelers 8.W 

Electricians  (in  and  around  the  mine) 3-^ 

Boilermakers 4.00 

Masons  and  bricklayers  (in  and  around  the  mine) 3.50 

Slate  pickers  (boys) 2.06 

Pipemen  3.45 

Miners  taken  from  face 8.45 

Box-car  loader,  runner 8.30 
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Night  watclunan  (if  performing  work  for  which  a  scaie  is  made) $2. 80 

Outside  labor  not  classified 2. 60 

Qreasers  (boys) • —    2.06 

Tipplemen  2. 80 

LOCAL  CONDITIONS  AT  DIETZ,  CAKNEY,  MONABCU,  KOOI,  AND  AOICE. 

Pick  mining  at  Dietz,  Carney,  Monarch,  Kooi,  and  Acme,  55  cents  per  ton, 

2,000  pounds  R.  M. 

Per  yard. 

Entry  yardage $2. 20 

Entiy   crosscuts ^ 2. 20 

Room  crosscats 2. 15 

Room  turning 2. 15 

For  picking  down  top,  50  cents  per  yard  extra. 
Wet  work,  50  cents  per  yard  extra. 

Loading,  timbering,  and  tracklaying,  and  care  of  places  at  Dietz,  Carney,  Moip- 

arch,  Kooi,  and  Acme, 

Timbering  does  not  include  crossbars. 
Rooms  (dry  work),  34  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  B.  M. 
Rooms  (wet  work),  36  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  R.  M. 
Entry  (dry  work),  36  cents  per  ton,  2,(X)0  pounds  R.  M. 
Entry  (wet  work),  39  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  R.  M. 

Shooting  and  loa44fng  at  Dietz,  Catitey,  Monarch,  Kooi,  and  Acme* 

Shooting  and  loading  rooms  (dry  work),  40  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  R.  M. 
Shooting  and  loading  (wet  work),  44  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  R.  M. 
Entry  work  (dry  work),  44  cents  per  ton,  2,0(X)  pounds  R.  M. 
Entry  work  (wet  work),  48  c^its  per  ton,  2,(X)0  pounds  R.  M. 
Air  and  electric  machine  mining  to  remain  as  at  present 

Rates  for  air-macMne  mining. 

Machine  runners,  rooms  22  feet  wide,  20}  c^its  per  rib  foot 

Machine  helpers,  rooms  22  feet  wide,  25i  cents  per  rib  foot 

Machine  runners,  entries  9  feet  wide  (dry  work),  15}  c^its  per  rib  foot 

Machine  hypers,  9  feet  wide,  14}  cents  per  rib  foot 

Machine  runners,  entries  9  feet  wide  (wet  work),  29.}  cents  per  rib  foot 

Machine  helpers,  18}  cents  per  rib  foot 

When  men  handle  coal  more  than  17  feet  from  nearest  rail  in  room  turning 
and  room  and  entry  crosscuts  they  shall  receive  $1.50  per  yard  in  addition 
to  their  regular  rates,  or  same  shall  be  handled  by  company  men. 

In  room  crosscuts,  men  loading  and  shooting  coal  after  machines  shall  re- 
celye  $1.20  per  yard  in  addition  to  their  tonnage. 

All  inside  firemen  who  are  fighting  fires  shall  receive  $3.50  per  day. 

It  is  understood  that  at  all  mines  pillars  may  be  worked  at  any  of  the  three 
mining  schedules  agreed  to,  at  the  option  of  the  operators. 

Oameyvi^' 

No  coal  shall  be  dumped  after  quitting  time  except  cars  outside  the  mine  at 
quitting  time. 

Ck>mpany  agrees  to  furnish  coal  sheds  as  soon  as  possible 

Monarch. 

Electric  lights  to  be  turned  on  when  needed  and  kept  on  until  midnight 

Man  trips  will  leave  tipple  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  and  from  mine  at  4.15  o'clock 
p.  m. 

No  coal  shall  be  dumped  before  starting  time. 

No  coal  shall  be  dumped  after  quitting  time  except  coal  in  transit;  the  com- 
pay  agrees  to  not  start  trips  from  last  parting  after  quitting  time. 
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Where  bottom  coal  left  by  machines  baa  to  be  taken  ap  with  a  pick, 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  55  centa  per  ton. 
Coal  to  be  aapplled  when  ordered  if  neceaaary. 

Diete. 

Pick  ml u lug  does  not  mean  undermining  of  coaL 

Coal  to  be  dumped  not  later  than  15  minutes  after  quitting  time,  wben 
sary  to  get  empties  or  prepare  for  night  ahlft 

Miner  who  drives  room  shall  draw  pillar  where  possible. 

So  long  as  houses  are  lighted  from  No.  2  power  house  lights  will  be  k^  oc 
all  night  except  for  three  months  in  summer  time.  If  power  plant  is  tnstaTted 
by  the  Sheridan  County  Power  Co.  lights  will  be  cut  off  at  midnight,  same  as  tt 
other  camps  not  making  their  own  power. 

The  matter  of  running  inside-man  trips  will  be  taken  up  to  see  If  it  Is  posil- 
ble  without  causing  delay. 

LOCAL  COlfDinoNS  AT  THE  CAMBSIA  ITTEL  00. 

Pick  mining. 

Coal  5  feet  and  over,  59  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  R.  M. 
Coal  less  than  5  feet  but  more  than  4  feet,  68  cents  per  ton,  2,000  poands  R.  IL 
Coal  4  feet  and  not  less  than  3  feet,  77  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  B.  M. 
Coal  less  than  8  feet  shall  be  considered  deficient  work,  and  if  worked  ahaE 
be  paid  for  at  the  miner's  rate  of  $3.45  per  day. 

Shooting  an4  loading  after  macMne$,  6  feet  and  over. 

Rooms  (dry  work),  42  cents  per  ton  R.  M.  2,000  pounds. 
Rooms  (wet  work),  46  cents  per  ton  R.  M.  2,000  potinda 
Butt  entry  (dry  work),  48  cets  per  ton  R.  M.  2/XX)  pounds. 
Face  entry  (dry  work),  46  cents  per  ton  R.  M.  2,000  poimds. 
Butt  entry  (wet  work),  51  cents  per  ton  R.  M.  2,000  pounds. 
Face  entry  (wet  work),  49  cents  per  ton  R.  M.  2,000  poimds. 

Coal  less  than  5  feet  and  more  than  4  feet. 

Booms  (dry  work),  52  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  B  M. 
Rooms  (wet  work),  56  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  B  M. 
Butt  entry  (dry  work),  57  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  B  M. 
Face  entry  (dry  work),  65  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  B  If. 
Butt  entry  (wet  work),  60  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  B.  M. 
Face  entry  (wet  work),  58  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  B  M. 

Coal  4  f^f't  and  not  less  than  3  feet. 

Booms  (dry  work),  62  cents  per  ton  of  2.000  pounds  B.  M. 

Booms  (wet  work),  66  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  B.  M. 

Butt  entry  (dry  work),  67  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  B.  M. 

Face  entry  (dry  work),  65  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  B  M. 

Butt  entry  (wet  work),  70  cents  per  ton  of  2.000  pounds  B  M. 

Face  entry  (wet  work),  68  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  B  M. 

Same  condition  to  apply  to  shooting  and  loading  in  coal  less  than  3  feet 
thick  as  apply  to  pick  mli^n/r.  All  measurements  to  be  based  on  actual  thick- 
ness  of  coal. 

Loading,  timbering,  and  iracklaying,  and  care  of  places  after  mocMaet. 

Timbering  does  not  Include  crossbars. 
Booms  (dry  work),  36  cents  p^  ton,  2,000  pounds  B  M. 
Rooms  (wet  wortc),  JW  cents  i>er  ton,  2,000  pounds  B  M. 
Entry  (dry  work),  38  cents  jn^r  ton,  2,000  pounds  B.  M. 
Entry  (wet  work),  41  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  R.  M. 
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Miichine  men. 

Under  cutting  in  rooms,  machine  runner,  2i  cents  per  sqiinr^  lioot. 

Under  catting  in  rooms,  machine  helper,  If  cents  per  square  foot 

Under  cutting  in  ^tries,  mactiine  runner,  3  cents  per  square  foot. 

Under  cutting  in  entries,  machine  helper,  2i  cents  per  square  foot 

All  work  shall  be  considered  narrow  work  up  to  16  feet 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  cut  in  rock,  bone,  or  splint,  or  to  block  cfown  cutting 
in  rock,  l>one,  or  Gfplint,  either  in  wide  or  narrow  work,  an  advance  of  1  cent 
per  square  foot  shall  be  paid,  same  to  be  divided  equally  between  runn^  and 
help^. 

Cutting  in  wet  work  (wire  or  narrow)  shall  be  paid  an  additional  one-half 
cent  per  square  foot  in  addition  to  above  prices,  same  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  runner  and  helper. 

Outside  lalH>r. 

Propmen per  day..  $2.75 

Above  tipple-car  spotter do 3.30 

Below  tipple-car  4)otter do 2.65 

Car  repairer  assistant do 3.05 

relf^  motor  man,  outside permonth__  105.00 

B.  S.  helper  and  second  blacksmith per  day—  3.05 

Wiper  and  oiler permonth-.  80.00 

Water   tender per  day—  3.40 

5oy  helping  motor  man  nt  No.  1  parting do 2.05 

3pike  team  drivers do 3.65 

Timbering. 

B2ntry  timbering,  one  set.  2  legs l)er8et__    $2.00 

82ntry  timbering,  one  set,  1  leg do 1.76 

SJntry  and  room  crossbars do .85 

Yar^ngc  for  nhooting  and  loading. 

loom    crosscuts per  yard—    $1.85 

Sntry  crosscuts do 1. 65 

Tutting  through  pillars do 1.65 

On  pillars  that  cave  while  miners  are  working  on  same  and  it  is  necessary 
0  cut  through  again,  if  the  caving  of  same  was  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  miner 
a  not  properly  caring  for  that  place,  no  compensation  shall  be  paid  for  cutting 
hrough;  however,  the  n£igligence  of  miners  on  a  pillar  that  caves  and  causes 
ther  miners*  places  to  also  cave  shall  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  other 
liners  shall  also  cut  through  their  pillars  without  compensation. 

Nigger  heads  and  pockets  to  be  shot  down  and  removed  by  the  company,  or 
liners  may  be  paid  for  by  the  day  at  the  scale  rate  of  miners  working  by  the 
ay. 

No  miner  or  machine  man  shall  enter  the  mine  on  idle  days,  except  in  cases 
P  emergency  or  entry  work. 

Wheu  coal,  exclusive  of  rock.  In  rooms  does  not  exceed  4  feet  3  Inches,  each 
an  to  have  two  working  places;  places  to  be  as  close  together  as  practicable, 
[en  to  work  singly  on  pillars,  except  In  cases  of  emergency. 

BIG    HORN   COLLI FRTFS   CO..  OF   CROSBY. 

1.  For  pick  mining  in  rooms  across  the  pitch  22  feet  to  24  feet  wide.  74  cents 
»r  ton,  run  of  mine,  2,000  pounds.  All  coal  to  be  mined  on  the  clear.  Straight 
mbers  will  be  delivered  at  the  month  of  the  room. 

2.  On  all  rooms  up  the  pitch,  pick  mining  in  the  clear,  coal  will  be  paid  for 
77  cents  per  ton. 

8.  Machine  mined  coal  across  the  pitch  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4T 
nts  per  ton  for  shooting  and  loading. 

4.  Mining  with  the  board-and-post  punches  across  the  pitch  will  be  paid  for 
the  rate  of  6  cents  per  square  foot. 
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5.  CuttiuK.  Bbooting,  and  loadini?  in  entries  12  feet  wide  acrofls  the  pttA 
will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  77  cents  per  ton,  said  catting  to  be  done  by 
board  or  post  machines. 

6.  For  wet  work,  4  cents  per  ton  additional  will  be  paid. 

7.  For  butt  entries,  going  np  the  pitch,  77  cents  per  ton,  and  50  ceotm  per  jarl 
fbr  shooting  np  bottom  will  be  paid,  miner  to  lay  the  chutes. 

8.  Rent  shall  remain  as  at  present 

9.  After  100  feet,  2  cents  per  ton  extra  shall  be  paid  for  pusliing  cara^ 

10.  Loading,  timbering,  and  tracklaylng,  and  care  of  places : 
Timbering  does  not  inclode  crossbars. 

Rooms  (dry  work),  S4  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  R.  M. 

Rooms  (wet  work),  36  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  R.  M. 

Entry  (dry  work),  86  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  R.  Bi. 

Entry  (wet  work),  88  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  R.  M. 

IL  Electrical  chain-machine  cutting,  shooting,  and  loading  will  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  02  cents  per  ton  (&rj  work)  and  06  cents  per  ton  tot  wet  wort 
in  entries  12  feet  wide. 

In  shooting  up  bottom  coal  to  lay  track  60  cents  per  yard  will  be  paid,  aad 
the  same  price  per  ton  will  be  paid  for  the  coal  so  moved  as  is  paid  for  tbe  nsc 
of  the  coal  loaded  out  of  the  same  entry. 

12.  Two  hours'  time  at  miners'  wage  scale  will  be  paid  for  laying  track  for 
each  ijair  of  long  rails,  rails  being  20  feet  in  length ;  where  crossbars  are  neoei- 
sary  company  agrees  to  place  the  same. 

18.  Yardage :  Room  turning,  $2^26  per  yard ;  room  croflBCUt8»  $2  per  yard  for 
first  16  feet,  over  16  feet  80  cents  per  yard  additional ;  entry  croescuta,  |Lfl5 
per  ward ;  entry  slants*  $1.86  per  yard. 

14.  All  work  cut  by  machines  less  than  16  feet  wide  shall  be  considered 
narrow  work  and  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  47  cents  per  ton  and  ILfll 
per  yard.  In  room  crosscuts  cut  by  machines  47  cents  per  ton  and  $1.66  per 
yard. 

H.   S.  HOPKA, 

a.  w.  poexock, 
Pbteb  Kooi, 
Bubicale  Commutes  RepreMemting  the  Vortherm 

Wyoming  Coal  Operators*  AMoctoKoa. 

THoa.  Ginaoir, 
President  DUtri^^  No,  U. 
Jab.  MiMBQAif, 
Secretary-Treaswrer  District  No.  tL 

A.  G.  MOBOAF, 

Vice  President  District  No.  ». 
ComnUitee  Representing  the  United  Mine  Workers 

of  America,  District  No.  2i. 

LOCAL  CONDmOirS  AT  HXTDSOIf. 

Pick  mining,  66  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  run  of  mine. 

Entry  yardage,  $2.20  per  yard. 

Entry  crosscuts,  $2.20  per  yard. 

Entry  slants,  $2.20  per  yard. 

Room  crosscuts,  $2.15  per  yard. 

Room  turning,  $2.16  per  yard. 

Wet  work,  50  cents  per  yard  extra. 

Where  rock  or  bone  is  2  inches  and  not  exceeding  6  Inches  in  thickness,  60 
cents  per  linear  yard  shall  be  paid. 

Where  rock  or  bone  is  over  6  Inches  and  not  exceeding  12  Inches  in  thid^- 
ness,  $1  per  linear  yard  shall  be  paid. 

Where  rock  or  bone  is  over  12  inches  and  not  exceeding  18  inches  in  thh^* 
ness,  $1  per  linear  yard  shall  be  paid. 

Where  rock  or  bone  Is  In  excess  of  18  Inches  in  thickness  the  queatioii  ahall 
be  taken  up  locally  and  a  price  agreed  upon  for  sama 

It  is  understood  that  in  order  to  determine  the  average  thickness  of  the  rocfc* 
measurements  shall  be  made  at  three  separate  placea 

Lump  coal  to  be  delivered  to  the  employees  of  the  company  in  Hudson  for 
$8  per  ton. 

Rents  for  small  houses  to  be  $6  per  month. 

Rents  for  large  houses  to  be  $10  per  month. 

Coal  to  be  delivered  to  the  houses  at  $1.60  per  month. 
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Snuhbing  rope. 

Miners  are  to  be  paid  1  cent  per  ton  extra  after  tlie  room  is  driven  50  feet 
from  neclc  qt  room. 
On  behalf  of  the  Poposia  Ck>al  Co. : 

H.  O.  Babbeb,  Manager. 
On  behalf  of  the  United  Mine  Workers: 

James    Morgan, 
Secretary-Treasurer  District  No,  22, 

Heitbt  Tbovet, 
Geo.  S.  LdNDYXES. 
Frank  Pintab. 
Otbill   Stevsenoyioh. 
John  B.  Tobta. 
Adam  Rodgeb. 


JONSTITTmON  OF  DISTBICT  NO.   15,  UNITED  MINE  WOBXEBS  OF 

AMERICA. 

[Reylsed  Feb.  21,  1013.  at  Lonlsville,  Colo.     EffecUve  Apr.  1,  1013.] 

Abticle  I. 

NAME,    OBJECT,    AND   JUBISOIOTION. 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  fifteenth  district  of  the 
Tnited  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Sec.  2.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  organization  is  to  unite  all  mine  employees 
rho  produce  or  handle  coal  or  coke  in  or  around  the  mines. 

Sec.  3.  To  secure  all  necessary  appliances  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
nd  lives  of  the  mine  workers. 

Sec.  4.  To  enforce  existing  laws  and,  when  needed,  to  secure  the  enactment 
f  new  laws  in  the  interest  of  the  mine  workers 

Sec.  6.  To  use  every  honorable  means  of  maintaining  peace  between  ourselves 
nd  our  employers,  resorting  to  a  strike  only  when  all  peaceful  means  of  adjust- 
ig  difficulties  have  failed. 

Sec.  6.  This  district  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  subdistricts  and  local 
nions  in  Ck>lorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  which  shall  be  governed  in  all  trade 
latters  by  this  constitution,  and  there  shall  not  be  more  than  one  local  for  any 
16  mine. 

Abticle  II. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  district  shall  be  one  president,  one  vice  presi* 
3nt,  one  secretary-treasurer,  and  eight  executive  board  members,  who  shall  con- 
itute  the  executive  board;  also  a  board  of  auditors,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
jrs.  No  one  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  office  as  district  president,  vice  president, 
{cretary-treasurer,  or  national  board  member  who  has  not  been  a  member  of 
►me  local  union  within  this  district  one  year  preceding  his  nomination. 
Sec.  2.  The  salaries  of  all  the  officers  shall  be  fixed  at  each  convention. 
Sec.  3.  The  president's  salary  shall  be  $100  per  month  and  all  legitimate 
ipenses ;  the  secretary- treasurer's  salary  shall  be  $100  per  month  and  all  legiti- 
ate  expenses;  the  vice  president,  members  of  the  executive  board,  and  auditors 
tail  receive  $4  per  day  and  all  legitimate  expenses  when  performing  the  duties 

their  office  under  the  direction  of  the  district  president. 
Sec.  4.  Ail  officers'  expense  bills  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  daily  itemized  ac- 
unt  with  a  statement  of  duties  x)erformed. 
Sec.  5.  Legitimate  expenses  shall  be  construed  to  mean  nctual  expenses,  such 

hotel  bills,  train  fare,  livery  hire,  phones,  stamps,  etc. 

Abticle  III. 

duties  of  officbbs. — ^president. 

Section  1.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  conventions  of  the  district;  he 
all  sign  all  official  documents  when  satisfied  of  their  correctness,  and,  with  the 
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oouBent  of  the  executive  board,  he  shall  fllU  by  appolntmeot,  all  vacancies  0000- 
ring  in  the  otBcea,  and  In  like  manner  he  is  empowered  to  anspend  anj 
officer  for  Inaubordi nation  for  Juat  and  sufficient  canae;  and,  with  the 
of  the  executive  board,  appoint  from  time  to  time  such  orsanlxers-and  w 
as  in  his  opinion  may  be  required  to  aerre  the  l>eat  interests  of  the  organiia 
He  shall  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  district  and 
exercise  Kenenil  supervision  of  Its  workings,  either  In  the  field  or  in  the 
office  as  his  judgment  dictates.    He  shall  send  out  in  circular  form  to  all 
six  weeks  previous  to  district  conventions,  such  recommendations  as  be 
deem  wise  to  be  acted  on  at  district  conventions,  so  delegates  to  same  con 
may  have  the  advice  of  their  resiiective  locals  on  such  recommendations. 

Sec.  2.  The  president  shall  not  appoint  more  than  one  delegate  on  any  ow 
committee  from  the  same  local  union. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  VICE  PlEaiDEirr. 

Sec.  3.  The  vice  president  aliall  act  as  a  general  organizer  and  atuUl  be 
the  directions  of  the  president,  and  in  tlie  alM»nce  of  the  president  atiaU 
all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  tliat  office  and  shall  succeed  to  that 
In  cnse  of  the  death  or  removal  of  the  president 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETAY-TEEASUREB. 

Sec.  4.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  and  pree^rre  all  boeb 
documents,  and  effects  of  the  district  office.  He  shall  record  tbe  proceedlngi  ^ 
all  conventions  in  detail  and  send  a  copy  to  the  local  secretaries  and  each  dei^ 
gate.  He  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  the  meetings  of  the  execvtlTe  boaid  tad 
copies  of  all  Important  letters  sent  out  by  him.  He  shall  receive  and  rece^ 
for  all  moneys,  pay  all  bills  and  current  expenses  when  attested  by  tbe  pi^ 
dent.  He  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  all  locals  a  statement  showing  Mlaiy  and 
expenses  of  each  officer  and  ^nplovee,  a  daily  itemized  mlsc^laneona  aceotat 
with  a  report  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed.  When  a  local  is  suspeBded 
by  the  district  officers  he  shall  within  14  days  notify  all  locals  of  the  suspcDsks. 
giving  the  cause  for  the  same.  He  shall  also  perform  such  other  datlea  as  mm 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  district  president.  He  sliall  give  a  bond  in  the  ms 
of  $2,000,  or  in  such  amount  as  the  funds  warrant,  at  the  discretion  of  ^ 
executive  t>oard,  secured  from  a  reliable  surety  company,  for  the  saf e-keepfa%  df 
all  moneys  intrusted  to  him,  which  must  be  approved  by  tlie  district  exeoi^^ 
board  and  deiK)sited  with  the  preside t,  but  he  shall  not  have  more  than  fl^' 
subject  to  his  order  at  any  one  time.  All  other  funds  must  be  deposited  ^ 
him  subject  to  the  order  of  the  executive  l>oard.  He  shall  9&ad  quarterly  tr> 
all  locals  and  subdlstrict  officers  in  good  standing  the  pass  word :  it  shall  k 
the  duty  of  all  parties  receiving  said  pass  word  In  writing  to  destroy  It  at  oaoi 
and  no  one  shall  transmit  it  without  the  proper  authority^ 

DUTIES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOAED. 

Sec.  5.  The  executive  board  shall  constitute  a  board  of  arbitration  and  eoe- 
clUiatlon;  It  shall  execute  the  orders  of  the  district  conventions  and  betvaa 
conventions  shall  have  the  power  to  direct  the  working  of  the  district  ocgiBi- 
zatlon.  The  board  shall  be  convened  by  the  president  or  by  the  secretazy- 
treasurer  at  the  request  of  four  members  of  said  board  and  they  shall  ban 
the  power  to  draw  upon  and  use  the  defense  fund  of  the  district  when  in  the^ 
opinion  the  best  Interests  of  the  district  demand  its  use;  also  to  levy  tod 
collect  assessments  when  necessary. 

Sec.  6.  The  official  conduct  of  each  officer  of  this  district  shall  be  a  matter 
of  consideration  of  the  executive  board  during  the  interim  of  conT^itions^  &b4 
should  any  officer  give  cause  that  would  reflect  on  the  dignity  and  the  bes 
interests  of  our  orpxnizatlon,  section  7  of  article  9  shall  aw>ly. 

Sec.  7.  The  executive  board  shall  have  the  power  to  call  special  conventicais 
of  the  district  when  In  their  Judgment  they  deem  it  necessary,  but  when  ctM 
upon  by  seven  local  unions  which  shall  state  reasons  for  call  of  special  coc^ 
ventlons,  the  executive  board  shall  send  the  reasons  out  to  the  local  miions  im 
their  consideration  and  should  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  be  in  fkvor  of « 
special  convention,  the  executive  board  Is  herewith  compelled  to  call  and  ccfr 
vene  such  convention  within  30  days  from  the  date  requested. 

Sec.  8.  Members  of  the  executive  board  shall  have  the  power  to  organltt 
locals  In  their  respective  districts. 
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DUTIES  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Sec.  9.  The  duties  of  the  auditors  shail  be  to  examine  the  district  ofllcers' 
iccounts  semiannually  and  send  a  correct  report  of  their  findings  to  the  locals 
»f  the  district.  They  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  allow  any  bill  that  in 
heir  Judgment  is  not  legitimate,  and  in  time  of  trouble  when  relief  funds  are 
ionated  they  may  call  upon  the  district  officers  for  a  monthly  statement  on 
Inancial  matters  pertaining  to  the  strike,  and  further,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
he  auditing  committee  to  see  that  district  officers  keep  all  accounts  of  strike 
funds  and  per  capita  tax  separate.  Said  auditors  shall  constitute  the  official 
ranvasslng  board  and  also  act  as  credential  committee. 

The  auditing  committee  shall  meet  semiannually;  they  shall  carefully  in- 
jpect  and  audit  the  books  and  accounts  pertaining  to  the  secretary-treasurer's 
)ilice  and  shall  make  a  correct  report  of  their  findings  to  the  locals  of  the  dis- 
:rict.  They  shall  also  act  as  credential  committee  and  shall  meet  one  we^ 
irior  to  the  convention  and  make  their  report  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the 
election  of  officers. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditing  committee  to  certify  to  the  correct- 
less  of  the  circular  issued  by  the  secretary,  announcing  the  election  of  district 
)filcers,  and  shall  canvass  the  returns  received  from  local  unions,  and  they  are 
tiereby  authorized  to  inspect  any  ballots  or  returns  they  deem  necessary  in 
>rder  to  locate  the  whereabouts  of  any  discrepancies  they  may  detect  while 
conducting  their  canvass,  their  decision  to  be  ratified  by  the  convention  while 
in  executive  session;  they  shall  also  act  as  credential  committee  and  shall  re- 
port at  the  district  office  one  day  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  district  conven- 
^on  to  examine  list  of  delegates'  credentials  to  the  convention. 

Article  IV. 

Section  1.  The  revenues  of  this  district  shall  be  derived  from  the  local  unions, 
(riz,  25  cents  per  month  per  capita  tax,  l>egiimlng  October  1  and  ending  March 
51,  and  10  cents  per  month  per  capita  tax  from  March  31  to  October  1,  fractional 
members  pro  rata.  The  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  and  all  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  district  officers  and  organizers  and  to  secure  legitimate  legisla- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  miners.  A  strike  or  defense  fund  may  be  created  by 
majority  referendum  vote  of  the  local  unions  upon  recommendation  of  the 
ilistrict  executive  board  or  district  convention. 

Sec.  2.  No  local  or  locals  shall  be  exempt  from  paying  per  capita  tax  or  assess- 
ment unless  they  have  l)een  on  strike  or  locked  out  for  one  month.  In  cases 
where  local  unions  desire  exoneration  from  dues  such  request  shall  be  signed 
by  the  president,  secretary,  and  mine  committee,  but  no  local  union  shall  be 
exempt  from  paying  dues  or  assessments  until  indorsed  by  the  subdlstrict  secre- 
tary, where  sulnlistricts  exist,  and  approved  by  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  district,  and  a  report  shall  be  made  each  month  giving  the  number  and 
uames  of  Idle  m^i  as  long  as  the  members  remain  idle. 

Sec.  3.  The  local  secretary  shall  fill  out  and  forward  to  the  district  secretary- 
treasurer  on  or  before  the  25th  of  each  month  a  report  of  all  members  in  good 
standing  in  the  local  union  on  the  first  day  of  that  month,  together  with  all 
taxes  and  assessments  due  to  the  district  office  from  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  Should  satisfactory  evidence  be  produced  that  any  local-nnlon  secre- 
tary has  failed  to  report  monthly  the  full  membership  of  his  union  to  the 
national  and  district  secretaries,  together  with  the  payment  of  dues  and  assess- 
m^its  on  the  same  numl)er  of  members  that  have  paid  the  local  union,  said  local 
anion  shall  be  suspended  from  all  privileges  or  t)enefits  until  such  deficiency  Is 
made  good. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  filing  of  the  monthly  reports  of  the  local  secretary,  he  shall 
report  to  the  district  office  on  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose  the  amount  of 
money  paid  and  number  of  meml)ers  reported  to  the  national  secretary,  the 
imonnt  of  money  and  number  of  members  reported  to  the  district  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  fiktLll  sign  a  certificate  showing  that  the  report  Is  for  the  full 
number  of  members  in  good  standing  in  the  local. 

Seo.  6.  Any  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  leaving  the 
mine  for  any  other  vocation  in  life  must  pay  to  the  local  all  duties  and  assess- 
ments created  by  the  local,  district,  and  national  organization  In  order  to  retain 
lis  meml)ership.  A  member  three  months  in  arrears  must  make  application 
the  same  as  a  new  member  and  must  pay  the  regular  initiation  fee. 

Seo.  7.  That  where  miners  or  miners'  sons  wish  to  attend  school,  their  dues 
and  assessment  be  remitted  for  such  time  as  they  are  attending  school. 
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Ssc.  8.  That  any  member  who  hat  been  toapended  by  a  local  onion  for  asj 
caaae  whatever  desires  reinstatement,  he  shall  make  appli<»tioD  in  writinc  ^ 
the  local  anion  in  which  he  formerly  belonged,  provided  that  said  local  mboi: 
is  located  in  this  district 

Abticlb  V. 

CALL    rot'  BIENNIAL    CONVEimON. 

Section  1.  The  district  secretary- treasarer  shall  issue  a  call  for  the  blennbl 
convention  six  weeks  prior  to  the  date  set  for  it,  and  shall  famish  printed  ck- 
dentials,  with  duplicates  to  each  local ;  each  local  shall  place  the  naoMS  of  si 
delegates  from  said  local  on  the  same  credential,  proiierly  signed  and  sealed, 
and  the  duplicates  shall  be  s«it  to  the  district  ofiloe  six  days  prior  to  the  date 
set  for  the  convention. 

Sec.  2.  The  next  district  conv«ition  shall  be  held  the  second  Tneaday  li 
February,  1914,  and  biennially  thereafter,  at  such  place  as  may  be  deteraiiaed 
uiK>n  by  the  prec^edlng  (X)nvention :  Provided,  hou>ever.  That  i^  In  Che  opinlai 
of  the  president  and  executive  board,  any  question  of  suflldent  magnitude  shall 
arise  before  or  in  the  couveotion  of  the  international  body  which  would  deaaal 
the  postponement  of  the  district  convention,  they  are  hereby  anthorixed  to  poe- 
pone  it  All  regular  elective  offlcers  shall  be  installed  and  take  ofllce  at  ite 
dose  of  the  convention.  Special  conventions  may  be  called  by  the  distrks 
president  acting  under  the  advice  and  with  the  consult  of  the  executire  boari 

Sec.  8.  Representatives  to  the  district  conventions  shall  be  elected  dlrectiij 
from  local  anions  and  shall  have  1  vote  for  60  members  or  lees,  and  an  ad^ 
tional  vote  for  each  GO  members  or  majority  fraction  thereof,  but  no  npn- 
sentative  shall  have  more  than  5  votes,  and  no  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  re^ 
resentative  who  is  not  a  miner  or  mine  laborer  or  employed  by  the  organiaatka 
and  is  a  bona  fide  member  of  a  local  union  in  the  district  No  one  except  delj 
elected  delegates  holding  a  credential  from  the  local  union  he  or  tbey  represst 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  sent  in  the  convention  except  as  provided  in  section  5  ol 
this  article. 

Sec.  4.  Representation  shall  be  based  upon  the  memberdiip  of  the  local  uoka 
at  the  time  the  last  imynicnit  i^^s  made  on  i)er  capita  tax  previous  to  tlie  moatt 
in  which  the  convention  Is  held,  providing  the  local  is  in  good  standing. 

Sec.  6.  Locals  may  vote  by  proxy  through  any  authorised  d^egate  to  tbe 
convention^  provided  said  proxy  shall  be  in  the  same  f6rm  as  a  d^egate's  at- 
dentlal.  That  locals  hMvinje  more  than  one  vote  may  give  all  votes  to  1  del^- 
gate:  Provided,  however.  That  no  delegate  can  be  allowed  more  than  5  vot« 
and  that  all  votos  cast  on  questions  of  price  shall  be  recorded  wltb  each  dele- 
gate's name  and  how  he  voted  and  to  become  part  of  the  proceedings  of  tfee 
conventions.  That  the  international  board  member  be  a  delegate  at  large  tad 
be  entitled  to  a  voice  and  a  vote  In  the  district  convention  and  snbdistrfct  botri 
members  be  a  delegate  at  large  in  his  subdistrict  and  have  a  voice  and  a  rote  is 
the  district  convention.    This  shall  also  apply  to  special  conventions. 

Sec.  6.  All  newly  organized  locals  must  be  organised  at  least  three  months 
prior  to  the  annual  convention  and  have  two  months*  dues  paid  prior  to  sane 
before  they  will  be  entitled  to  representation  unless  said  new  locals  are  coo- 
posed  of  members  from  old  locals  in  good  standing  at  the  time  of  organisa- 
tion ;  the  fact  that  new  locals  are  comprised  of  meml>ers  of  an  old  local  most 
be  attested  by  the  district  secretary. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  convention  shall  choose  one  man  for  each  subdistrict  InTolvrt 
in  the  making  of  the  scale  who  shall  work  In  conjunction  with  the  district  i«^- 
dent  and  secretary  as  a  scale  committee  to  represent  this  district  befme  the 
operators  and  all  expenses  of  said  committee  to  be  paid  by  the  district 

STRIKES. 

Sec  8.  When  trouble  of  a  local  character  arises  betwe«i  members  of  Iocs! 
unions  and  their  employers,  the  mine  committee  and  offlcers  shall  endeaTor  t* 
effect  an  amicable  adjustment  and,  failing,  they  shall  Immediately  Investigatr 
the  cause  of  complaint  and,  failing  to  effect  a  peaceful  settlement  upon  a  basi? 
that  would  be  equitable  and  Just  to  the  aggrieved  members,  finding  that  a 
strike  would  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  locality  affected,  they  may  witl 
the  consent  and  approval  of  the  district  officers,  order  a  strike,  bat  should  tbe 
district  president  disapprove  of  the  action  contemplated,  the  local  onion  ntf^ 
appeal  to  the  district  executive  board.    Any  local  union  striking  in  viohitioa 
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of  the  above  provisions  will  not  be  recognized  or  sustained  by  the  district 
officers.  Before  final  action  is  talcen  by  any  district  upon  questions  that  directly 
or  indirectly  affect  the  interests  of  the  mine  workers  of  another  district  or 
may  require  a  strilse  to  determine,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  aggrieved 
district  shall  Jointly  prepare,  sign,  and  forward  to  the  international  president  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  grievance  complained  of,  the  action  contemplated 
by  the  district,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor,  and  shall  await  the  deci- 
sion and  direction  of  the  international  president  and  be  governed  thereby.  In 
all  cases  the  mine  committee,  the  employees,  and  all  parties  involved  must 
continue  work  pending  an  investigation  and  adjustment  until  a  final  decision 
is  reached  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

Sec.  9.  Should  the  action  contemplated  by  the  aggrieved  district  receive  the 
approval  of  the  international  president,  the  district  shall  act,  but  should  the 
international  president  disapprove  of  the  action  contemplated  the  district  may 
appeal  to  the  international  executive  board  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  international  constitution  until  the  international  president  or  interna- 
tional executive  board  has  sustained  an  api)eal.  This  district  is  not  free  to 
enter  upon  a  strike  unless  it  shall  have  been  ordered  by  the  International  con- 
vention. 

Seo.  10.  Any  local  union  committee  or  member  acting  in  violation  of  section 
1  of  this  article  shall  be  liable  to  expulsion  or  fine,  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  district  executive  board. 

Article  VI. 

MElTBEBSHIP. 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  this  union  shall  consist  of  all  miners,  mine 
laborers,  and  other  workmen,  skilled  and  unskilled,  working  in  and  around  the 
mines  and  coke  ovens  and  the  initiation  fees  shall  be  as  follows:  Miners 
and  miners'  widows'  sons,  $2.50;  boys  other  than  miners  or  miners*  widows* 
sons,  $5;  experienced  miners,  $10;  inexperienced  miners,  $25.  Inexperienced 
men  starting  to  work  at  top  shall  pay  $10,  and  If  at  any  time  he  wishes  to  go 
below  to  work,  he  shall  pay  the  balance  of  an  inexperienced  miners*  initiation ; 
$10  shall  be  checked  off  the  first  pay,  and  $5  each  succeeding  pay  until  afore- 
said initiation  fee  be  i)aid  in  full. 

Sec.  2.  No  member  of  the  organization  who  holds  a  due  or  transfer  card 
showing  him  to  be  a  member  in  good  standing  shall  be  debarred  or  hindered 
from  obtaining  work  on  account  of  creed,  color,  or  nationality. 

Seo.  3.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  prepare  and  send  out  quarterly  state- 
ments of  all  locals  three  months  or  more  in  arrears  for  dues  or  assessments, 
and  no  local  union  ^all  refuse  to  accept  a  transfer  card  from  any  local  union, 
unless  it  appears  on  said  list  as  being  in  bad  standing  or  falsified  as  to  the 
occupation  of  the  holder  or  has  been  obtained  under  false  pretenses.  All  dues, 
issessments,  and  fines  shall  be  collected  by  the  check-off  system  or  its  equivalent 

Sec.  4.  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  issue  or  give  to  any  person  a  due  or 
transfer  card  who  is  not  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  or  misrepresent  the  occu- 
pation of  the  member  to  whom  a  card  is  issued.  Ajiy  member  violating  this 
section  shall  be  expelled  and  the  card  declared  null  and  void,  and  no  duplicate 
mrd  shall  be  issued. 

Sec.  5.  Any  member  leaving  one  locality  and  securing  employment  in  another, 
?eho  has  not  a  transfer  card,  must  agree  to  the  initiation  fee  being  retained 
mtil  a  transfer  card  has  been  produced  before  being  permitted  to  work. 

Seo.  6.  AJiy  member  having  his  transfer  card  in  his  possession  and  retain- 
ng  it  from  the  pit  committee  or  check  weighman  for  a  period  of  three  days 
ifter  he  starts  to  work  shall  be  fined  $5.  All  transfer  cards  must  be  read  to  the 
ocal  union  at  the  first  regular  meeting  after  being  deposited  and  a  record  kept 
»f  them. 

Sec.  7.  Any  member  leaving  one  mine  and  securing  employment  In  another 
ihall  deposit  a  transfer  cord,  bearing  his  name  and  occupation,  with  the  check- 
veighman  or  pit  committee  of  the  local  union  governing  the  mine  in  which  he 
'eceived  employment,  and  he  shall  be  a  member  of  the  local  union  issuing  the 
lard  until  said  card  is  deposited  with  another  local  union. 

Sec.  8.  Any  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  leaving  the  mine 
or  other  vocations  In  life  must  iiay  all  dues  and  assessments  created  by  the 
ocal,  district,  and  national  organizations  in  order  to  retain  his  membership. 
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8bc.  9.  Tbe  local  monthly  dues  to  be  paid  by  eacb  member  atiall  not  be  lea 
than  00  cents  per  month  together  with  aoch  aaaeannents  as  may  be  leried  by 
the  different  branches  of  the  I'nited  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Sec.  10.  When  n  member,  through  Indifference  or  carelessness,  allows  hlmsdf 
to  become  three  months  In  arrears  for  dues  he  can  only  become  a  member  by 
again  being  Initiated  as  a  new  member,  nnless  tbe  local  union  upon  inTestl^a- 
tlon  Is  convinced  that  a  member  has  allowed  his  membership  to  lapse  tn  order 
to  evade  payment  of  levies  of  assessments:  the  local  nnlon  may  at  its  optkn 
demand  payment  of  nil  back  dues,  levies,  and  assessments  before  said  meoriwr 
can  be  eligible  for  reinstatement,  provided  that  not  more  than  three  months 
have  elapsed  since  payment  on  same.  In  case  of  a  member  bein^  sick  or 
thrown  out  of  employment  for  one  month  or  more  by  the  mine  b^ng  idle  or 
other  causes,  he  shall  be  exonerated  from  dues.  Mine  managers,  top  l>osBes. 
operators*  commissioner,  and  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  Hqnon 
are  not  eligible  for  membership. 

Sec.  11.  When  a  new  member  makes  application  to  a  local  and  I>^ln8  to  pay 
Initiation  fee  and  should  have  to  leave  before  the  full  amount  is  paid,  the 
local  where  application  is  made  shall  give  him  a  receipt  for  the  amount  paid, 
and  the  same  shall  apply  on  his  Inltlntion  fee  In  any  other  local  union  in  thif 
district  if  presented  l>efore  the  exipratlon  of  three  montlis  from  tbe  date  of 
being  issued. 

Sec.  12.  When  anyone  applies  for  admission  as  a  new  member,  the  local 
receiving  the  application  must  require  the  applicant  to  state  where  be  worked 
last,  and  also  if  he  ever  i\'as  a  member  of  this  organisation;  and  If  so,  when 
and  where. 

Abticlb  VII. 

PASSWOBO. 

Section  1.  Any  member  charged  with  having  abused  the  use  of  our  paflswonL 
or  in  any  way  divulged  the  action  of  his  or  any  other  local  contrary  to  tUs 
constitution,  if  proven  guilty,  shall  be  fined  by  his  local  union  not  to  exceed  $10l 

Abticlk  VIII. 

BIENNIAL  ELECTION. 

Section  1.  The  election  of  district  officers  shall  be  held  biennially,  oo»- 
mendng  the  second  Tuesday  in  December,  1914. 

Sec  2.  Nominations  of  district  officers  and  intematlonal  board  members  akaH 
be  made  by  each  local  union,  and  any  member  rec^vlng  the  nomination  from 
one  local  riiall  have  his  name  placed  upon  the  ballot,  same  to  be  takeo  by 
referendum  vote. 

Sec  3.  The  subdistrlct  executive  board  members  shall  be  nominated  and 
elected  by  popular  vote  of  the  locals  In  the  subdistrlct  where  they  reside. 

Sec.  4.  Nomination  blanks  shall  be  sent  out  to  the  various  locals  eight  weeks 
prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  election,  and  said  nomination  blanks  with  candi- 
date's name  signed  therein,  attested  to  by  the  president  and  the  secretary  aad 
the  seal  of  the  local  union  attached,  and  said  nominations  of  the  canctldates 
to  the  various  offices  shall  be  in  the  district  secretary-treasurer's  office  not  later 
than  30  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  election,  and  the  written  consent  of 
each  candidate  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  district  secretary  not  later  tban 
one  week  from  date  set  on  notification. 

Sec.  5.  The  district  secretary  shall  send  to  all  locals  In  good  standiog  a 
return  sheet  and  a  sufficient  number  of  ballots  for  members  of  local  uniotis, 
bearing  the  names  of  certified  candidates,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  locals 
to  provide  their  members  with  ballots  and  deposit  them  with  a  board  of  teUers 
appointed  by  the  local  who  shall  count  the  Imllots  and  report  on  returning 
sheet.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  loiter  at  the  voting  place  wh^i  tbe  tellers 
are  engaged  In  the  counting  of  votes,  and  anyone  announcing  or  making  known 
in  any  way  the  result  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $10  and  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  said  returns  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  district  secretary  within  10  days  after  election. 

Sec.  6.  No  meml)er  shall  be  allowed  more  than  one  vote  for  one  candidate, 
nor  shall  the  secretary  record  the  vote  of  any  member  who  is  not  present  at 
a  meeting  at  the  time  the  election  is  held. 
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Sio.  7.  Secretaries  of  locol  anions  staall,  under  penalty  of  suspension  from 
office,  notify  their  members  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  election  of 
officers,  and  shall  it  be  proven  that  there  has  been  more  votes  reported  on 
returning  sheet  than  were  actually  cast  by  the  members  present  at  the  meeting 
when  the  vote  was  taken,  the  whole  vote  of  the  local  union  shall  be  thrown  out. 

The  return  sheet  after  the  election  shall  be  kept  three  months  before  being 
destroyed  by  the  district  secretary. 

Sio.  8.  All  officers  of  this  district  shall  be  elected  by  the  majority  vote,  and 
the  preferoitial  ballot  shall  be  used. 

Sec.  9.  That  a  fine  of  $1  be  assessed  against  any  member  not  voting  for 
national,  district,  or  subdistrlct  officers  on  election  day,  provided  he  can  not 
give  a  reasonable  excuse,  and  that  any  member  soliciting  or  causing  anyone  to 
solicit  votes  either  to  nominate  or  elect  him  shall  be  barred  from  holding  office 
for  a  period  of  two  years ;  this  shall  not  prohibit  any  member  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  office  from  visiting  local  unions. 

Abtiole  IX. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SEonoir  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member  to  ask  for  union-label  goods 
in  stores  where  they  deal  and  if  said  stores  don*t  handle  union-made  goods 
they  shall  request  them  to  handle  union-made  goods  or  not  patomize  said  store. 

Sbc.  2.  A  local  may  use  all  honorable  means  to  induce  men  to  Join  our  union. 

Sec.  3.  Members  of  any  local  union  having  been  tried  and  expelled  may  have 
the  right  to  appeal,  first,  to  the  district  president ;  second,  to  the  district  exe^- 
tire  board ;  third,  to  the  district  convention ;  and  fourth,  to  the  national  con- 
vention, the  decision  of  which  shall  be  final. 

Seo.  4.  All  local  officers  who  handle  the  funds  of  the  local  unions  must 
give  a  good  and  sufficient  bond,  original  bonds  to  be  deposited  with  the  district 
secretary  not  later  than  30  days  after  said  election ;  on  failure  to  comply  with 
this  section  locals  will  be  fined  $10,  said  fine  to  be  sent  to  the  district  treasury. 

Sec.  5.  Any  member  of  the  district  who  may  be  found  guilty  of  intentionally 
misrepresenting  or  maligning  the  character  of  another  member  of  the  organi- 
zation shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $10  and  shall  not  be  eligible  to  hold  office 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  said  charges  to  be  presented  to  the  district  executive 
board  with  the  right  to  appeal  to  district  convention. 

Sbc.  6.  Whenever  10  per  cent  of  the  membership  In  good  standing  In  district 
16,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  present  In  the  form  of  a  petition,  said 
petition  to  be  signed  by  each  individual  member  at  a  meeting  of  the  local 
union  in  the  presence  of  the  secretary,  with  seal  attached,  and  shall  demand 
in  writing  the  change,  alteration,  or  amendment  of  the  district  constitution  and 
present  the  same  to  the  district  secretary-treasurer,  it  shall  be  his  duty  within 
five  days  to  issue  and  send  such  changes,  alterations,  or  amendments  to  each 
local  in  good  standing  to  be  voted  on,  and  each  local  union  must  read  such 
changes,  alterations,  or  amendments  at  the  first  two  regular  meetings  and 
vote  on  the  same  and  return  same  to  the  district  secretary-treasurer,  who  shall 
canvass  the  votes  and  report  the  results  to  the  district  president  immediately 
apon  the  return  of  all  the  votes;  then  if  the  votes  show  that  such  change, 
sUteration,  or  corrections  carried,  the  district  president  shall  order  such  change, 
Uteration,  or  corrections  to  the  constitution  and  report  to  all  local  unions  in 
^ood  standing. 

THE  RECALL. 

Sec.  7.  Any  elective  officer  of  this  district  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  a 
najorlty  vote  of  the  collective  membership  voting  for  such  removal.  The  peti- 
Jon  demanding  the  election  o(f  a  successor  of  the  person  sought  to  be  removed 
nust  be  signed  by  15  per  cent.  Such  15  per  c«it  must  be  represented  in  at  least 
hree  locals  of  the  collective  membership  in  good  standing  in  the  local  unions 
inbraced  in  this  district ;  the  petition  must  contain  a  general  statement  of  the 
grounds  for  which  the  removal  is  sought,  and  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary- 
reasurer  of  the  district  If  the  person  sought  to  be  removed  is  the  district 
ecretary-treasurer,  then  the  petition  must  be  filed  with  the  president  or  vice 
^resident.  The  signatures  to  this  petition  need  not  be  appended  to  one  peti- 
lon,  but  each  petition  must  show  to  what  local  union  the  signer  is  a  member 
f      Within  five  days  from  the  date  of  filing  the  petition,  the  secretary-treas- 
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tjrer  most  examine  the  books  of  tbe  district  containing  the  record  <rf  per  caplti 
tax  and  aacertaiu  whether  or  not  the  petition  Is  signed  by  the  requiflite  nmnbcr 
of  petltlonera.  The  secretary-treasurer  mast  attach  his  certificate  to  the  pet!- 
tlon  showing  the  resalt  of  the  examination.  If  the  petition  be  InsolBcient  it 
may  be  amended  within  15  daya  Within  Ave  days  after  ameodmeot  tbe  secR- 
tary-treasurer  must  make  a  like  examination  of  the  amended  petitloa,  and  if  it 
is  still  Insufficient  It  must  be  returned  to  the  person  cft  persons  flUng  tte 
same,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  tbe  filing  of  a  new  petition  to  tbe  sane 
effect  If  the  petition  Is  found  to  be  sufficient,  tlie  executive  board  moat  onkr 
and  fix  a  date  for  holding  ttie  election,  not  less  tlian  26  days  nor  more  tbai 
40  days  from  the  date  of  the  secretary-treasurer's  certificate  to  tbe  executiTe 
board  that  a  sufficient  petition  is  filed.  The  executive  board  is  required  td 
cause  the  secretary-treasurer  or  some  other  qualified  member  of  tbe  district 
to  provide  for  the  sending  of  notifications  to  all  local  unions  in  tbe  district  of 
such  an  election,  and  to  transmit  to  each  local  union  the  charge  against  sndli 
officer  sought  to  be  removed  and  make  all  arrangements  for  boldin^  tbe  Sec- 
tion, and  the  same  Is  to  be  conducted  and  returned  in  all  re^>ect8  as  other 
district  elections.  The  successor  of  any  officer  removed  is  to  hold  ofl9bce  during 
the  unexpired  tom  of  his  predecessor.  Any  person  sought  to  be  remoTed  mty 
be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself,  and,  unless  he  request  otherwise  in  writing: 
tike  secretary-treasurer  is  required  to  place  Ills  name  on  the  official  ballot,  with- 
out nomlnatlcHi. 

In  any  removal  election  the  candidate  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  is  to  be 
declared  elected.  Unless  the  Incumbent  receives  a  majority  of  Totes  he  is 
deemed  to  be  removed  from  office  upon  qualification  of  his  successor.  In  cut 
the  par^  who  receives  the  majority  of  votes  falls  to  qualii^y  witbln  10  daji 
after  receiving  notification  of  his  election,  tlie  office  is  to  be  declared  Tacaat 
In  that  event  it  stiall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  or  provided  tbe  Be^ 
retary-treasurer  be  the  one  removed,  then  the  duty  shall  devolve  apon  tke 
president  to  issue  within  five  days  of  the  date  of  vacancy  a  call  for  a  mee^Osm 
of  the  executive  board  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  qualified  memb^  of  Uie 
district  to  fill  said  vacancy  for  such  unexpired  term,  but  in  no  case  sball  tbe 
executive  board  elect  the  person  so  removed. 

Sec  8.  All  officers  of  this  district,  Including  international  board  member, 
shall  sign  an  undated  resignation  before  they  are  installed  at  the  district  ooo- 
ventlon,  said  resignation  to  be  given  to  the  executive  board  to  l>e  used  in  case 
of  rec A  U 

Sec.  9.  No  member  shall  work  at  the  face  making  coal  ready  on  idle  days; 
this  to  apply  to  machine  men  as  well  as  miners. 

Sbc.  10.  Any  officer  or  member  found  guilty  of  violating  any  part  of  this 
<K>n8titution  where  a  penalty  Is  not  specially  provided  for  shall,  upon  con- 
viction by  his  local  union,  be  fined  not  more  than  $10. 

Sec  11.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  or  altered  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  delegates  present  at  a  regular  or  special  convention,  or  be  governed  bj 
section  G  of  this  article. 


JOINT  INTEBSTATB  AGBBEMENT  AND  CONTRACTS  FOB  DISTBICTS 
14,  21,  AND  25  OF  OPERATOBS  AND  MINERS  ADOPTSI>  AT 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  MAT  29,  1912,  FOR  PERIOD  ENDING  JULY 
31,    1914. 

(The  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Association,  tbe  United  Mine  Workers*  o( 

America,  for  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma.] 

Obnbbal  Oonoitions. 

arbitration. 

Section  1.  1.  In  caso  <>f  any  local  trouble  arising  at  any  time  througb  the 
failure  to  agree  between  tlu»  foreman  and  any  employees,  the  pit  committee  and 
foreman  are  empowered  to  adjust  It ;  and  in  case  of  their  disagreement,  or  failure 
to  act  within  two  days,  it  slinll  be  Immediately  referred  to  the  superlnt^ident 
of  the  company  and  district  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  In  whose 
district  the  controversy  arises,  or  such  person  as  either  may  designate  to  repre- 
sent him,  and  should  they  fall  to  agree,  it  shall  then  be  referred  by  either 
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party  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators' 
Association  and  the  district  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
in  whose  district  the  question  arises,  or  such  persons  as  they  may  designate 
for  its  adjustment. 

2.  An  arbitration  board,  to  consist  of  the  district  president,  in  whose  district 
the  controversy  arises,  and  Uie  commissioner  of  the  operators'  association,  and 
Mr.  John  Steele  shall  decide  all  questions  of  dispute  that  are  not  settled  under 
paragraph  1  of  section  1,  and  the  mines  shall  continue  in  operation  pending 
Anal  adjustment  of  such  disputes. 

If  for  any  reason  the  arbitrator  above  named  should  fall  to  qualify,  his 
successor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president,  treasurer,  and  commissioner  of 
the  operators'  association,  on  the  part  of  the  operators,  and  the  three  district 
presidents  of  districts  14,  21,  and  25,  on  the  part  of  the  miners. 

3.  The  written  terms  of  this  contract,  the  decisions  of  the  commissioner  and 
district  president,  local  customs  as  to  prices  and  conditions  of  employment, 
that  are  established  as  being  In  effect  at  the  expiration  of  the  1910-1912 
contract  can  not  be  changed,  shall  remain  in  eflPect  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  arbitration. 

4.  If  there  should  be  any  dispute  as  to  whether  a  grievance  Is  subject  to 
arbitration,  it  shall,  upon  request  of  either  side  to  this  contract,  be  referred 
to  an  appeal  board,  to  be  composed  of  one  miner  and  one  operator  and  a 
third  party  to  be  selected  Jointly  in  each  district;  the  said  appeal  board  to 
decide  the  point  at  issue;  the  mines  to  continue  in  operation  pending  a  final 
decision,  as  provided  in  paragraph  2,  section  1. 

5.  If  either  party  feels  that  the  decision  rendered  by  the  arbitrator  sets 
aside  the  written  terms  of  the  contract,  or  is  contrary  to  local  customs,  prices* 
or  conditions  of  employment,  or  has  been  rendered  contrary  to  the  facts  as 
presented  to  him,  the  aggrieved  party  shall  liave  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
said  appeal  l>oard  herein  provided,  who  shall,  if  the  facts  so  warrant,  order 
a  rehearing  and  remand  the  case  to  the  arbitrator. 

6.  The  arbitration  board  shall  meet  at  some  convenient  point  in  each  district 
to  settle  the  disputes  arising  In  that  district,  and  shall  meet  at  the  locality 
where  the  dispute  arises,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable  by  either  side  to  do  so. 

7.  The  arbitrator  shall  be  paid  such  reasonable  compensation  and  expenses 
for  his  services  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  parties  hereto, 
such  expenses  to  be  paid  Jointly  by  districts  14,  21.  and  25  and  the  opeators* 
association.  The  miners*  proportion  of  the  arbitrator's  compensation  and 
expenses  shall  be  divided  among  districts  14,  21,  and  25  equally. 

EIGHT-HOUR  DAY. 


k 


Seo.  2.  1.  For  all  classes  of  labor  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work.  The  going  to  and  coming  from  the  respective  working  places  Is  to  be 
done  on  the  employee's  own  time.  All  company  men  shall  perform  whatever 
labor  the  foreman  may  direct.  An  eight-hour  day  means  eight  hours'  work 
at  the  usual  working  places,  exclusive  of  noon  time,  which  shall  be  one-half 
hour  for  all  classes  of  day  labor.  This  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  time  required 
in  reaching  such  working  places  in  the  morning  and  departing  from  the  same 
at  night  The  operator  may  refuse  to  allow  any  day  man  to  work  on  any 
day  on  which  he  falls  to  be  at  his  working  place  at  the  starting  time. 

PENALTIES  FOR  LOADING   IMPURITIES. 

Sec.  3.  1.  In  order  to  Insure  the  production  of  clean  and  marketable  coal, 
it  is  herein  provided  that  If  any  miner  or  loader  shall  load  with  his  coal 
sulphur,  bone,  slate,  blackjack,  or  other  impurities,  he  shall  for  the  first  offense 
be  notified  by  the  welghman  and  checkwelghman  on  the  miners'  bulletin ;  for 
the  second  offense,  he  may  be  suspended  for  one  day  or  be  fined  50  cents;  for 
the  third  and  each  subsequent  offense  occurring  in  any  consecutive  30  days, 
he  may  be  suspended  for  three  days  or  fined  $1 ;  provided  if  hi  any  case  it  is 
shown  that  a  miner  or  loader  maliciously  or  knowingly  loads  impurities,  he 
shall  be  subject  to  discharge. 

2.  It  is  further  agreed  that  if  any  miner  or  loader  has  been  fined,  sus- 
pended, or  discharged,  and  claims  that  an  Injustice  has  been  done  him,  the 
matter  shall  be  taken  up  for  investigation,  and  adjusted  in  the  manner  provided 
for  in  section  1  of  this  agreement 
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3.  It  U  further  u^reed  that  all  moneyH  collerted  from  lines,  as  provided  for  In 
the  foreffoing  pamKmphs  of  this  section,  shall  be  deposited  to  the  joint  account 
of  the  secretary-treasurer  of  districts  14.  21,  and  26  of  the  F.  M.  W.  of  A.  and 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Houthwestem  Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, and  disposition  of  said  funds  shall  be  made  on  the  joint  account  of  aald 
secrets  ry-t  rea  su  rers. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pit  committee  and  mine  foreman  at  the  end  of 
each  day*8  work  to  iustiect  the  dirt  loaded  In  coal  daring  said  day  and  render 
decisions  hereunder. 

HlBIlfO,  DlSCHAMIIie.   AND  TIMC  TO  BE  PAID  FOR. 

Sec.  4.  1.  The  management  of  the  mine,  the  direction  of  the  working  force, 
and  the  right  to  hire  and  discharge  are  vested  exclusively  in  the  operator,  and 
the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  abridge  these  rights.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
this  provision  to  encourage  the  discharge  of  employees,  or  the  refusal  of  em- 
ployment to  applicants  because  of  personal  prejudice  or  activity  In  matters 
affecting  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  If  any  emt)loyee  shall  be  discharged  or  suspended 
by  the  management  and  it  Is  claimed  that  an  Injuslce  has  been  done  him,  an 
investigation,  to  be  conducted  by  the  parties  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in 
section  1.  shall  be  taken  up  promptly,  and  If  It  is  proven  that  an  injustice  has 
l>een  done,  the  management  shall  reinstate  said  eu^ployee  and  pay  him  full 
compensation  for  the  time  he  has  been  suspended  and  out  of  employment. 

Note. — Our  understanding  of  paragraph  1.  section  4,  relating  to  discharge. 
Is  that  no  man  shall  be  discharged  exc^  for  sufficient  cause  other  than  per- 
sonal prejudice  or  activity  In  matters  relating  to  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

2.  Provided,  that  at  if  at  the  «id  of  Ave  days  after  the  discharge  of  an  em- 
ployee who  claims  an  injustice  has  been  done  him,  and  an  Investigation  has 
not  been  made  and  a  final  decision  reached  within  that  time,  such  discharged 
employee  will  be  given  employment  pending  the  final  disposition  of  the  case, 
except  in  aggravated  cases. 

Note. — In  section  4,  paragraph  2,  the  word  **  aggravated,**  as  used  therein, 
shall  apply  to  cases  of  neglect  of  duty  and  disobedience  to  instructions  or  orders. 
In  all  cases  of  discharge  the  foreman  shall  set  forth  i^ainly  the  cause  for 
which  the  employee  was  discharged.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say,  **  This  ts 
an  aggravated  case  '* ;  the  cause  must  accompany  the  act 

If  the  discharged  employee  be  a  miner  the  employment  glyen  under  this 
clause  will!  be  in  his  regular  working  place,  and  if  a  day  man,  he  will  be 
given  such  employment  at  daywork  as  the  management  elects  and  that  he  is 
competent  to  perform.  If  such  employment  takes  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than 
that  at  which  he  was  employed  at  the  time  of  his  discharge,  and  the  final 
decision  of  the  case  be  In  his  favor,  he  will  be  paid  In  the  final  compensation 
and  adjustment  of  the  case  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  he  was  receiving  at  the 
time  he  was  discharged. 

3.  In  order  that  no  disputes  will  arise  it  Is  hereby  agreed  that  the  foregoing 
paragraph  of  this  section  shall  be  construed  that  day  men  shall  receive  the 
scale  wage  for  the  work  at  which  they  were  employed  when  suspended  and 
miners  $8.13  i)er  day. 

4.  When  the  foreman,  as  provided  for  In  paragraph  1  of  tills  section,  directs 
an  employee  to  do  labor,  the  scale  of  wages  being  lower  than  his  regular  scale, 
he  shall  be  paid  the  wage  scale  as  paid  for  labor  from  which  he  was  transferred 
during  time  employed. 

8T78PB1VBION  OP  MINING. 

Sec.  5.  1.  In  case  of  either  local  or  general  suspension  of  mining,  either  at 
the  expiration  of  this  contract  or  otherwise,  the  engineers  shall  not  suspend 
work,  but  shall,  when  mining  is  suspended,  fully  protect  all  the  company's 
property  under  their  care  and  operate  fans  and  pumps  and  lower  and  hoist 
such  men  or  supplies  as  may  be  required  to  protect  the  company's  proi)erty,  and 
any  and  all  coal  required  to  keep  up  steam  at  the  company's  coal  plants.  But 
it  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  operator  will  not  ask  them  to  hoist  any 
coal  produced  by  nonunion  labor  for  sale  In  the  market.  Should  the  interest 
of  the  engineers  be  directly  involved  in  any  issue  at  the  expiration  of  this 
contract,  and  any  engineers  cease  from  work,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  will  provide  competent  men  to  perform  the  emergency  work  above 
recited  at  the  scale  price  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  suspension,  subject  to  any 
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subsequent  settlement  The  ojperat4>r,  at  his  opticm,  to  retain  only  such  engi- 
neers as  are  required,  but  with  tlie  understanding  that  all  of  the  engineers 
employed  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  stiall  be  entitled  to  an  equal  division  of 
the  work. 

2.  All  mines  of  members  of  the  association  idle  on  March  81,  by  reason  of 
strikes,  or  idle  for  other  causes,  except  for  nonpayment  of  pay  rolls,  shall  re- 
sume operation  when  condition  of  market  justifies,  without  prejudice  or 
interference. 

LOCAL  DFMANDS. 

SiGC.  «.  1.  There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  by  either  operators  or 
employees  which  are  in  conflict  with  this  agreement;  or  any  district  agreement, 
and  there  shall  be  no  provisions  imposed  violating  the  same. 

2.  If  any  mine  or  any  substantial  part  of  a  mine  is  laid  idle  or  shut  down  in 
violation  of  this  contract  by  any  operator  or  any  agent  of  any  operator,  such 
operator  shall  pay  to  the  mine  workers  employed  in  said  mine,  which  are 
thereby  laid  idle,  the  sum  of  $1  per  day  for  each  of  such  mine  workers  for 
each  day  or  part  of  a  day  which  said  mine  is  so  laid  idle,  which  sum  shall  be 
added  to  the  regular  pay  account  of  each  of  said  mine  workers  and  be  paid 
him  with  such  regular  account 

3.  If  any  mine  or  any  substantial  part  of  a  mine  is  shut  down  or  laid  idle 
In  violation  of  this  contract  by  any  local  union,  member  or  members  of  any 
local  union,  pit  committee,  cheekweighman,  or  other  or  different  officer  or 
officers  or  committee  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  Siild  oi)erator  may  withhold  for 
his  or  its  own  use  from  any  fund  checked  off  by  him  or  it  from  the  wages  of 
the  employees  at  said  mine  and  otherwise  payable  by  said  operator  to  the 
officers  of  the  local  union  having  jurisdiction  over  the  workmen  at  said  mine,  a 
sum  equal  to  50  cents  per  day  per  man  for  all  the  United  Mine  Workers  who 
are  so  idle  at  said  mine  for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day  such  mine  or  substantial 
part  thereof  Is  so  shut  down  or  laid  idle. 

4.  Any  question  pr  disagreement  as  to  any  such  shutdown  or  the  laying  idle 
of  any  mine  being  in  violation  of  tills  contract  and  the  rights  of  the  Injured 

Sarty  to  the  indemnity  or  penalties  hereby  prescribed,  shall  be  determined  and 
naily  settled  as  other  disagreements  are  provided  to  be  settled  by  section  1  of 
this  agreement  But  no  indemnity  or  penalty  above  provided  shall  be  withheld 
or  paid  to  the  party  entitled  thereto  until  any  disagreement  concerning  the 
same  has  been  so  finally  determined;  except  where  any  mine  worker  leaves 
the  employ  of  the  company,  in  which  case  the  company  may  deduct  the  penalty 
from  such  mine  worker's  wages  before  paying  him,  and  in  the  event  the  case 
i^  not  finally  sustained,  then  any  penalty  so  collected  from  such  mine  workers 
leaving  the  employ  of  the  company  will  be  remitted  to  the  local  union  having 
jurisdiction  at  the  mine  affected,  and  by  it  paid  to  the  parties  from  whom  it 
was  originally  collected. 

PAYMENT  OF   WAGES. 

Sec  7.  1.  The  operators  agree  to  pay  twice  a  month,  the  dates  of  i)ayment 
to  be  left  as  at  present;  and  these  payments  are  to  be  made  at  the  office 
nearest  to  the  mine  wherein  or  at  which  the  employees  are  employed;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  office  shall  be  located  not  more  than  2  miles  from 
such  mine. 

2.  Any  employee  wishing  to  leave  the  service  of  an  operator  shall,  upon  giv- 
ing the  mine  foreman  three  days*  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  receive  all 
money  due  him  within  24  hours  after  he  has  left  the  service  of  an  operator; 
provided  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  employees  shall  avail  them^ 
selves  of  said  right  In  any  one  week. 

CHECK    OFF. 

Sec  8.  1.  The  oi>erator  will  recognize  the  pit  committee  In  tlie  discharge  of 
their  duties,  as  provided  for  In  this  agreement,  and  agree  to  check  off  all  dues, 
assessments,  fines,  and  initiations  from  all  miners  and  mine  laborers  when  de- 
sired. In  order  to  protect  the  companies,  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  agrees,  when  the 
companies  so  demand,  to  furnish  a  collective  and  continuous  order  authorUing 
the  company  to  make  such  deductions.  The  companies  agree  to  furnish  the 
miners'  local  representatives  a  monthly  statement  showing  separately  the 
amount  of  dues,  assessments,  fines,  and  Initiations  collected.    In  case  any  fine 
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is  imposed,  tbe  propriety  of  which  is  questioned,  the  smoont  of  sodi  fine  slian 
be  h^d  by  the  operator  until  the  esse  Is  tsken  up  and  a  decision  reached. 

2.  AH  deductions  for  dues,  assessments,  InitiationB,  and  fines  shall  be  made 
throiiich  the  company  ofttoe  upon  a  ^atement  made  by  the  cbeckweighman,  or  a 
duly  authorised  representative  of  the  local  union.  It  Is  understood  that 
powder,  oil,  and  smithinir  shall  have  prior  claim,  and  not  to  exceed  ooe-batt 
of  the  regular  initiation  fiee  shall  be  collected  in  any  one  pay. 

8.  It  is  agreed  that  the  miners  may  employ  a  dieckweighman  to  see  tibat 
coal  is  properly  weighed  and  a  correct  record  made  thereof,  and  when  sii^ 
checkweighman  is  employed  the  companies  shall  furnish  him  a  check  niuDber 
and  he  shall  credit  to  his  number  such  portion  of  each  miner's  coal  as  be  may 
be  authorised  to  do  by  the  local  union. 


Hkc.  9.  1.  Drivers  shall  take  their  mules  to  and  from  the  stables,  and  tte 
time  required  in  so  doing  shall  not  include  any  part  of  the  day's  Isbor;  their 
time  iM^nning  when  they  reach  the  change  at  which  they  reoelTe  enply 
cars — that  is,  the  parting  drivers  at  the  shaft  bottom  and  tbe  inside  drivers  at 
the  parting — and  ending  at  the  same  places;  but  in  no  case  shall  a  driTei^ 
time  be  docked  while  he  is  waiting  for  sudi  cars  at  the  pointi  named.  Hie 
Inside  drivers,  st  their  option,  may  titber  walk  to  and  from  thtAr  parting  or 
take  with  them,  without  compensotion,  either  loaded  or  empty  cars  to  enable 
them  to  ride.  This  provision,  however,  shall  not  prevent  the  inside  drlTcrs 
from  bringing  to  and  tsking  from  the  bottom  r^;u]ar  trips,  if  so  directed  bj 
the  mine  foreman ;  provided  such  work  is  done  within  the  d^t  hours. 

2.  When  the  stables  are  located  outside  the  mine  ccimpsnies  sgree  to  deltver 
the  mules  st  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  In  the  morning  and  relieve  the  drivers  sf 
the  mules  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  at  nlg^t 

8.  When  the  dny  men  ro  into  the  mine  In  the  morning  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  hours'  pay  whether  or  not  the  mine  works  two  hours,  but  after  tlie  first 
two  hours  the  men  shall  be  paid  for  every  hour  thereafter  by  the  hour  for  esd 
hour's  work  or  fractional  part  thereol  If  for  any  reason  the  regular  work 
can  not  be  furnished  the  Inside  dsy  laborers  for  a  portion  of  the  first  two  boors 
the  operators  shall  furnish  other  than  the  regular  labor  for  the  unexpired  time. 

EQUAL  xraif. 

Sec.  10.  1.  The  operator  shall  see  that  an  equal  turn  Is  offned  each  miner 
and  that  he  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  the  ssme.  The  cbeA  weighmsn 
shall  keep  a  turn  bulletin  for  the  lumkeeper's  guidance.  The  drivers  shall  be 
subject  to  whomever  the  mine  manager  shall  designate  as  tumkeeper  In  pur- 
suance hereof. 

HEASUBCMElfTS. 

Rec.  11.  1.  It  Is  agreed  that  measurements  of  entries,  brushing,  room  turning, 
and  dead  work  shall  be  made  semimonthly,  and  payment  in  full  shall  be  made 
for  such  work  In  the  same  manner  as  other  work  Is  paid  f6r. 

OOHDTnON  or  THE  miTE. 

Rec.  12.  1.  The  company  shall  keep  the  mine  in  as  dry  condition  as  prac- 
ticable by  keeping  the  water  oflf  tbe  road  and  out  of  the  working  places.  When 
a  miner  has  to  leave  his  worklni?  place  on  account  of  water  through  the  neglect 
of  the  company  they  shall  employ  said  miner  doing  company  work  when  prac> 
ticable.  and  provided  that  said  miner  Is  competent  to  do  such  work,  or  he  will 
be  given  another  working  place  until  such  water  Is  takei  out  of  his  place. 

DOGTOB. 

Reo.  13.  1.  No  deduction  shall  be  made  for  doctor  unless  such  deduction  is 
authorised  by  the  individual  employee. 

PB0VI8I0IC8   FOB  IITJUBB). 

Seo.  14.  1.  The  operator  shall  keep  sufficient  blankets,  oil,  bandages,  etc,  at 
each  mine  and  provide  such  suitable  conveyance  as  Is  available  to  properlj 
convey  the  injured  persons  to  their  homes  after  an  acddoit 
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DEATHS  AND  FUNERALS. 

Sec.  15.  1.  lu  the  event  of  an  instantaneous  death  by  accident  In  the  mine 
^employees  shall  have  the  privilege  of  discontinuing  work  for  the  remainder  of 
that  day  only.  Work,  at  the  option  of  the  operator,  shall  be  resumed  the  day 
following  and  continued  thereafter.  In  case  the  operator  elects  to  operate  the 
mines  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  dec^ised,  as  above,  or  where  death  has 
resulted  from  an  accident  In  the  mine,  Individual  employees  may,  at  their  option, 
absent  themselves  from  work  for  the  purpose  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not 
otherwise,  and  whether  attending  such  funeral  or  not,  each  member  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  employed  at  the  mine  at  which  the  deceased  member  was  em- 
ployed shall  contribute  60  cents  and  the  operator  $25  for  the  benefit  of  the 
f&mlly  of  the  deceased  or  his  legal  representatives,  to  be  collected  through  the 
olBce  of  the  company.  In  the  event  that  the  mines  are  thrown  Idle  on  account 
of  the  employees'  failure  to  report  for  work  In  the  time  intervening  betweeii 
fhe  time  of  the  accident  and  the  funeral  or  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  then  the 
company  shall  not  be  called  upon  for  the  payment  of  the  $25  above  referred  to. 

2.  Except  in  cases  of  fatal  accidents,  as  above,  the  mine  shall  in  no  case  be 
thrown  idle  because  of  any  death  or  funeral,  but  In  the  case  of  the  death  of 
any  amployee  of  the  company  or  member  of  his  family  any  Individual  miner 
may,  at  his  option,  absent  himself  from  work  for  the  purpose  of  attending  such 
fnneral,  but  not  otherwise. 

POWDEB. 

Sec.  16.  1.  The  price  of  powder  during  the  life  of  this  contract  shall  be  $2 
per  25-pound  keg.    In  Kansas  the  price  of  powder  shall  be  $1  per  12}-pound  keg. 

2.  There  shall  be  no  other  explosive  than  black  powder  used  for  shooting  coal 
in  the  mines  except  upon  the  mutual  consent  of  the  pit  boss  and  the  mine  com- 
mittee, who  may  allow  the  use  of  other  explosives  In  entries  and  slopes  or 
places  regarded  as  deficient  and  faulty. 

BAILBOAO  CABS  AT  MINES. 

Sec.  17.  1.  When  an  adequate  number  of  empty  railroad  cars  are  at  the  mines 
at  the  starting  time  in  the  morning  to  work  one-quarter  day  and  the  operator 
has  assurances  from  the  railroad  company  that  more  cars  will  be  placed  at 
the  mine  before  the  empty  cars  already  at  ihe  mine  are  loaded,  then  all  em- 
j^Ioyees  shall  go  to  work. 

2.  Whenever  any  operator  may  desire  to  mine  and  stock  his  coal,  either  In 
bins  or  on  the  ground,  the  employees  shall  go  to  work,  whether  there  are  any 
empty  railroad  cars  at  the  mine  or  not 

NEW  mines. 

Sec.  18.  1.  Where  the  development  of  a  new  mine  Is  begun  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  agreement,  scale  of  wages  covering  the  labor  at  such  new  mine 
will  be  the  same  as  In  other  mines  In  the  neighborhood. 

2.  Where  a  mine  is  being  developed  In  a  new  part  of  the  field  where  new 
conditions  are  encountered,  a  scale  of  wages  and  rates  will  be  made  by  the 
commissioner  for  the  operators  and  the  district  president  for  the  miners. 

CLASSES  OF  WOBK. 

Sec.  19.  1.  The  erection  of  head  frames,  buildings,  scales,  machinery,  rail- 
road switches,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  plant  to  hoist  coal,  all 
being  In  the  nature  of  construction  work,  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  Extensive  repairs  to  and  rebuilding  of  the  same 
class  of  work  shall  also  be  Included  In  the  same,  provided  that  any  or  all  mem- 
bers of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  who  may  be  employed  at  such  work  shall  not  be 
asked  to  work  In  conflict  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

2.  It  Is  further  agreed  that  the  reloading  of  coal  that  has  been  mined  and 
unloaded  on  the  ground  shall  be  exempt  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.  M. 
W.  of  A. 

DUTIES  OP  PIT  COMMITTEE. 

Sec.  20.  1.  The  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  member  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 
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working  In  and  around  tlie  mlne%  arUIng  out  of  this  agreement  or  any  district 
agreement  made  in  connection  therewith,  when  the  pit  boas  and  aaid  miner  or 
mine  laborer  have  failed  to  agree. 

2.  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  in  any  mine  through  su^  failure  to 
agree  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  laborer,  the  pit  commlttoa 
and  the  pit  boss  are  empowered  to  adjust  it,  and  in  the  case  of  their  dioagne- 
ment  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superinteadtnt  of  the  company  and  the  district 
president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  or  such  person  as  he  may  designate  to  ropMsai 
him ;  and  should  they  fall  to  agree,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  commisBioner  of 
the  Southwestern  Interstate  Ckml  Operators'  Association  and  the  district  pcsiA- 
dent  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  for  adjustment;  and  in  all  cases  the  mines,  miaers^ 
mine  laborers,  and  parties  involved  must  continue  at  worlL  pending  an  InTeiti- 
gation  and  adjustment,  as  provided  for  in  section  1. 

3.  If  any  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  grievance  whidi 
has  not  l)een  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner  provided  herein*  and  such 
action  shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  mine,  thB  pit  cowsyittsp 
shall  Immediately  furnish  a  man  or  men  to  take  such  vacant  place  or  places  at 
the  scale  rate,  in  order  that  the  mine  may  continue  at  worlc,  and  it  sbidi  l>e  the 
duty  of  any  member  or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  who  may  be  called 
upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  pit  committee  to  immediately  take  the  place  or  plaoss 
assing^  to  him  or  them  In  pursiuince  thereof.  Provided,  that  this  paragraph 
shall  not  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  other  penalties  herein  provided  tar. 

4.  The  pit  committee,  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  shall  under  no  circum- 
stance go  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  wliatever,  unless  called  upcm  by  the 
pit  boss  or  by  a  miner  or  company  man  who  may  have  a  grievan/ee  that  he  can 
not  settle  with  the  boss.  Any  pit  committeeman  who  shall  att^npt  to  execaa^ 
any  local  rule  or  proceeding  in  conflict  with  any  provision  of  this  contract,  or 
any  other  made  in  pursuance  liereof,  shall  be  forthwith  deposed  a^  committer 
man.  The  foregoing  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  pit  committee  from 
looking  after  the  matter  of  membership,  does,  and  initiations  in  any  proper 
manner. 

5.  Members  of  the  pit  committee  employed  as  day  men  shall  not  leave  their 
places  of  duty  during  working  hours  except  by  permission  of  the  operator  or  in 
cases  involving  the  stoppage  of  the  mine. 

EXFIBATION. 

Sec  21.  1.  This  contract  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  t^eginning 
Aiiril  1,  1912,  and  eicpiring  July  31,  1914. 

OBLIGATION. 

Sec.  22.  1.  All  the  i>rovi8ions  and  terms  of  this  contract  are  hereby  mutually 
agreed  to  by  and  between  all  the  operators,  members  of  the  Southwestern  Inters 
State  Coal  Operators'  Association,  and  all  the  miners  of  districts  14,  21^  and  2S, 
and  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  parties  hereto  who  have  l>een  duly 
authorized  to  execute  the  same  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal 
Operators*  Association  and  on  behalf  of  districts  14,  21,  and  25  of  the  U.  M. 
W.  of  A.,  respectively. 

2.  The  next  interstate  Joint  conference  shall  meet  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  after 
March  1.  and  not  later  than  the  second  Tuesday  of  May.  1914. 

In  behalf  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Association: 

Chas.  S.  Kefth, 

Preiident, 
W.  J.  Jexkins, 
Vice  President  at  Large, 

J.   H.   HiBBElf, 

Secretary- 

P.  R.  Stewabt, 
President  District  tU 

Jas.  MOOlfET, 

James  Blee, 
President  District  2S. 
Alex.  How  at, 
President  District  U. 


In  behalf  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America : 
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CONTRACT  FOB  DISTBICT  14,  U.  H.  W.  OF  A. 

[Adopted  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  29.  1912,  for  the  period  ending  July  31,  1914.] 
Scale  of  Wages  and  Conditions  to  Apply  in  District  14. 

CHEBOKEE  AND  CBAWFOBD  COUNTIES,  KAITS.,  AND  BASTON  COUNTY,  MO. 

This  contract  made  and  entered  Into  between  the  United  Mine  Workers  oi 
America  of  district  14,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Southwestern  Interstate 
Coal  Operators*  Association,  parties  of  the  second  part,  agree  to  the  following 
prices  and  conditions : 

Abticle  1.  That  in  Cherokee  and  Crawford  Counties,  £Uin8.,  and  Barton 
County,  Mo.,  the  price  for  shooting  and  loading  pick-mined  coal  shaU  be  78 
cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  mine-run  coal.  Mine-run  coal  shall  be  free 
from  slate,  dirt,  bone,  sulphur,  blackjack,  and  other  impurities. 

Abt.  2.  That  the  uniform  price  for  dead  work  shall  be  as  follows : 

Entries  6  feet  wide $1. 87 

Entries  12  feet  wide 1. 25 

Crosscuts  between  entries  shall  be  paid  the  same  price  per  yard  as  is  paid 
for  entries  of  the  same  width.  If  the  pillar  between  the  entries  at  the  point 
where  crosscut  is  driven  is  in  excess  of  20  feet  in  thickness,  the  miner  will 
be  entitled  to  a  switch  in  the  crosscut  after  having  driven  the  same,  or  any 
part  of  it,  20  feet  into  the  pillar. 

Top  brushing,  $1  per  yard  for  5  feet  above  each  rail. 

Top  brushing,  $1.18  per  yard  for  51  feet  above  each  rail. 

Top  brushing,  $1.25  per  yard  for  6  feet  above  each  rail. 

When  hard  rock  brushing  is  necessary  to  be  done  the  regular  brushing  price 
shall  not  apply,  but  the  compensation  for  the  same  shall  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  the  miner  and  mine  foreman. 

These  prices  to  apply  to  top  brushing  in  all  entries  and  rooms. 

Bottom  brushing,  $1.32  per  yard  for  5  feet  above  the  rails. 

Bottom  brushing,  $1.44  per  yard  for  51  feet  above  the  rails. 

Bottom  brushing,  $1.56  per  yard  for  6  feet  above  the  rails. 

All  bottom  brushing  to  be  5  feet  wide  at  the  bottom. 

These  i)rices  to  apply  to  bottom  brushing  in  all  entries  and  rooms. 

Horsebacks,  $1.25  per  foot,  6  feet  wide  and  normal  height  of  vein  in  th0 
mine.  The  width  above  specified  applies  where  horsebacks  are  cut  in  entri£6 
and  entry  crosscuts.  When  cut  in  rooms,  the  width  will  be  such  as  will  fumi^ 
adequate  roadway  for  the  passage  of  loaded  cars,  and  where  cut  in  break- 
throughs between  rooms  the  width  shall  be  sufiicient  to  furnish  proper  v^ila- 
tion ;  but  in  all  cases  horsebacks  shall  be  cut  the  normal  height  of  the  vein. 

Stowing  dirt,  13  cents  per  car,  62  cents  per  yard. 

For  turning  rooms,  $2.49  when  the  room  neck  is  6  feet. 

For  turning  rooms,  $3.75  when  the  room  neck  is  9  feet. 

For  turning  rooms,  $5  when  the  room  neck  is  12  feet. 

The  width  of  room  necks  shall  be  from  7  to  9  feet,  as  directed  by  the  mine 
foreman.  If  driven  21  feet  or  more  in  excess  of  the  width  directed  by  the  mine 
foreman,  or  if  driven  over  13  feet  in  width  by  his  directions,  one-half  of  price  of 
room  turning  as  above  specified  shall  apply. 

When  by  reason  of  horsebacks  or  other  unavoidable  obstacles  rooms  can  not 
be  driven  12  feet  or  more  in  width,  yardage  shall  be  paid.  If  less  than  12 
feet  and  more  than  6  feet  in  width,  the  price  per  yard  shall  be  proportionate 
to  the  price  paid  for  entries. 

Miners  are  to  properly  timber  their  places  and  keep  the  same  safe,  secure, 
and  in  a  good  workmanlike  condition  where  they  have  worked  out  coal  there- 
from.   They  shall  promptly  and  properly  reset  all  props  blown  out  by  shota 

Miners  sliall  make  crosscuts  between  rooms  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
mine  foreman.  The  first  crosscut  between  rooms  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  same 
rate  per  yard  as  is  paid  for  entries  of  the  same  width. 

Abt.  3.  The  price  for  making  the  wall  or  walls  for  rooms  through  gob  shall 
be  $1.87.    The  width  between  the  walls  to  be  specified  by  the  mine  foreman. 

Art.  4.  No  miner  shall  cut  horseback,  drive  crosscut,  stow  dirt,  or  do  any 
other  dead  work  that  will  incur  cost  to  the  company  without  the  consent  of 
the  mine  foreman,  except  in  cases  of  slips,  small  rolls,  or  small  falls  of  rock; 
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In  such  cases  the  miner  shall  be  pennitted  to  do  soch  work  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  mine  foreman,  provided  that  in  no  such  case  shall  the  amount  of 
comprasation  Involved  be  more  than  |1^. 

BATES    AND    VERKON    OOUHTIES,    MO. 

Abtiob  1.  That  in  Bates  and  Vernon  Counties,  Mo.,  the  foUowlng  prices  for 
shooting  and  loading  pick-mined  coal  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  mine-run  coal, 
free  from  slate,  dirt,  bone,  sulphur,  blackjack,  and  other  impurities,  shall  be : 

Ooal  4  feet  or  over  in  thickness,  68  cents. 

Goal  3  feet  6  inches  thick  and  less  than  4  f^et  In  thickness,  78  c^ts. 

Coal  3  feet  6  inches  thick  and  less,  78  cents. 

Bntries  6  feet  wide,  $2.40  per  jrard. 

Entries  12  feet  wide,  11.87  per  yard. 

Top  brushing,  W  cents  per  yard  for  5  feet  2  inches  above  the  rails. 

Bottom  grading  from  6  to  12  inches  in  thickness  shall  be  62  cents  per  yard; 
and  for  each  additional  6  inches  in  thickness  82  cents  per  yard. 

When  less  than  6  inches  in  thickness  the  price  is  to  be  determined  between 
the  mine  foreman  and  miner. 

Room  turning,  the  prices  and  conditions  shall  be  the  same  as  in  Crawford  and 
Cherokee  Counties,  B^ans. 

Abt.  2.  The  same  prices  shall  be  paid  for  bottom  grading  in  rooms  as  is  pro- 
vided for  in  entries. 

The  price  for  removing  bone  coal  or  rock  shall  be  det^mined  by  the  mine 
foreman  and  the  miner. 

Art.  3.  That  rooms  shall  be  24  feet  wide  whoi  the  roof  will  p^mit. 

In  no  case  shall  two  men  be  required  to  work  in  a  room  less  than  16  fe^ 
wide. 

Art.  4.  The  same  rules  and  customs  in  regard  to  crosscuts,  draw  slate,  and 
rolls  in  rooms  in  Cherokee  and  Crawford  Counties,  J^ns.,  shall  also  ap{dy  to 
these  counties. 

Day  Wage  Scale,  Distbiot  Na  14. 

INSIDE  DAT  WAGE  SCALE. 

Tracklayers f2.  S4 

Tracklayers*  helpers 2.62 

Trappers L25 

Bottom  eager 2.84 

Drivers  (for  each  additional  mule  11.1  cents  extra) 2.84 

Trip  ridters 2.84 

Pushers 284 

Water  haulers  and  machine  haulers 284 

Tlmbermen,  where  such  are  employed 284 

Plpemen  for  compressed-air  plants 278 

Company  men  in  long-wall  mines 262 

Spragging,  coupling,  and  greasing,  when  done  by  boys 1.W 

Shot  firers 3.84 

Digging  coal  by  day 3.13 

Air  men 2. 84 

All  other  inside  day  labor 2.62 

Shaft  sinkers 3.13 

Motormen  shall  be  advanced  in  wages  6.26  per  cent  over  prices  paid  prior 
to  March  31,  1912. 

OUTSIDE  DAT   WAGE  SCALE. 

First-class  blacksmiths $8.34 

Second-class  blacksmiths 3.06 

Blacksmiths*  helpers 2.  ffi 

Carp^iters ^  ^ 

All  other  outside  day  labor 2.» 

Operator  of  incline  rock  dump  hoist 2.w 

Night  firemen 2.25 

At  mines  where  incline  rock  dumps  are  used  the  operator  of  such  incline  rock- 
dump  hoist  shall,  when  not  operating  said  dump,  do  whatever  work  he  may  d€ 
directed  to  do  by  the  mine  foreman  or  other  person  in  charge 
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Night  firemen  shal],  it  requested,  lower  and  hoist  shot  firers  or  any  other  men 
employed  in  the  mine,  In  the  absence  of  the  regular  engineer,  and  will  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  mine  foreman  or  other  person  in  charge  may  direct. 

SCALC  FOB  BNQmBEBS. 

Engineers,  first-class,  500  tons  and  over,  $87.77  per  month. 

Second-class,  300  tons  to  500  tons,  $81.10  per  month. 

Third-class,  300  tons  or  less,  $72.20  per  month. 

The  minimum  rate  for  tail  rope  and  slope  engineers  shall  be  $2.64  per  day,  or 
$68.88  per  month :  Provided  further,  That  the  maximum  rate  for  tail  rope  and 
8lope  engineers  shall  be  $3  per  day,  or  $77.77  per  month,  26  days  to  constitute  a 
month's  work,  and  nine  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work.  All  overtime  in  ex- 
cess of  nine  hours  to  be  paid  for  at  a  proportionate  rate  per  hour. 

The  mining  price  inside  and  outside  day  wage  scale  (except  engineers)  pro- 
vided for  in  this  contract  is  based  on  an  eight-hour  work  day. 

Mining  Scale  fob  Pleasanton  Distbict. 

Abticle  1.  The  price  for  strictly  long  wall,  pick-mined  coal  shall  be  $1.22  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds,  mine-run  coal,  free  from  slate,  dirt,  bone,  sulphur,  black- 
jack, and  other  impurities.  * 

The  said  mining  price  Shall  include  not  less  than  14  inches  of  brushing  in 
working  places,  the  proper  building  of  walls,  care  of  working  places,  the  de- 
livery of  coal  in  pit  cars  on  the  miners*  working  switch  on  the  entry. 

Abt.  2.  Turing  room,  $4.21  each. 

Rooms  to  be  considered  turned  when  crib  and  the  face  wall  are  in  and  brushed 
to  within  three  (3)  feet  of  the  face  of  the  coal,  the  company  to  build  the  crib. 
If  the  miner  builds  the  crib,  56  cents  shall  be  paid  for  such  services. 

Abt.  3.  Entry  brushing,  $2.05  per  yard.  Brushing  to  be  six  (6)  feet  above 
rails  and  six  (0)  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

LOCAL  conditions. 

Abticle  1.  The  miner  or  loader  shall  not  send  out  dirt,  slate,  sulphur,  or 
blacli:Jack  if  he  has  room  in  which  to  gob  the  same  in  his  working  place,  without 
the  consent  of  the  mine  foreman  or  person  in  charge. 

Abt.  2.  In  all  roadways,  the  miner  shall  take  down  brushing  not  less  than 
fourteen  (14)  inches  thick  and  six  (6)  feet  wide,  which  brushing  he  shall  build, 
first,  in  face  walls  running  from  his  road  walls  parallel  with  the  face,  and  not 
less  than  five  (5)  feet  in  length  from  the  road  wall,  and  after  the  completion 
of  such  face  walls  he  shall  build  the  remainder  of  his  brushing  dirt  in  his  road 
walls,  and  if  there  be  not  sufficient  dirt  from  his  brushing  to  complete  the  road 
walls,  then  the  company  at  its  own  expense  will  provide  the  material  and  com- 
plete the  unfinished  road  walls.  Both  the  face  walls  and  road  walls  are  to 
be  built  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner.  The  road  and  face  walls  are  to 
be  well  banked  with  the  mining  dirt  and  other  refuse  and  if  there  be  any  opoi 
spaces  in  the  gob,  such  open  space  is  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  march. 

Abt.  3.  The  width  of  rooms  shall  not  be  less  than  30  nor  more  85  feet  from 
center  of  roadhead  to  center  of  roadhead,  or  from  march  to  march.  This  will 
not  apply  to  rooms  turned  prior  to  December  1, 1910. 

Rooms  shall  be  driven  to  a  length  of  150  feet  from  the  point  of  the  room  cog 
on  the  entry,  and  after  having  reached  such  distance  will  be  declared  to  have 
been  driven  up. 

Abt.  4.  Any  miner  desiring  to  leave  the  employ  of  the  company  shall  build 
his  face  and  road  walls  and  prop  his  working  place  In  a  good  and  workmanlike 
manner  before  leaving  the  same,  and  under  no  conditions  shall  he  leave  hlB 
brushing  or  buildings  more  ttian  3  feet  from  the  working  f^ce.  Failure  or 
refusal  to  carry  out  the  above  provisions,  the  mine  for^nan  or  person  in  charge 
shall  have  the  right  to  put  a  man  in  said  place  to  propertly  brush,  build,  and 
secure  the  same  as  provided  ^bove,  and  shall  deduct  from  any  wages  due  or  that 
may  be  due  the  said  miner  or  loader,  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  putting  said  place  in  proper  condition. 

Abt.  5.  We  recognize  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  in  long  wall  work  to 
keep  the  working  face  straight,  and  to  enable  this  being  done  it  is  agreed  that 
whenever  the  face  of  coal  in  any  working  place  or  places  falls  behind  the  miner 
or  miners  in  the  adjoining  place  or  places,  at  the  request  of  the  mine  foreman. 
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will  take  60  mncb  of  the  working  face  of  such  place  or  places,  in  addition  to 
the  face  in  his  own  working  place,  as  is  necessary  to  bring  up  the  fiice  or 
faces  of  such  place  or  places  In  line  with  that  In  places  eadi  side  <^  it  or 
them,  and  if  it  seems  expedient,  to  better  bring  about  the  straightening  of 
the  worldng  fiice,  the  mine  foreman  may  diange  the  miner  or  miners  out  of  any 
such  place  or  places,  the  face  or  faces  of  which  is  or  are  behind,  into  other 
places,  and  put  other  men  into  such  place  or  places,  which  is  or  are  b^iind. 

AfiT.  6.  In  case  the  coal  in  any  place,  after  b^ng  properly  mined,  does  not 
break,  on  account  of  the  place  behig  in  the  solid,  the  mine  foreman  will  fomlsli 
the  miner  working  such  place  another  worldng  place,  or  work  by  tbe  day. 
The  mine  foreman  to  be  the  judge  whether  the  miner  is  to  be  glTcn  aiwtliff 
Idace  or  to  be  employed  at  day  work. 

Abt.  7.  All  tight  end  places  where  the  use  of  powder  is  necessary  shall  be 
worked  by  the  day,  and  the  mine  foreman  shall  select  the  man  or  men  to 
work  saoh  i^ces. 

Abt.  8.  In  case  the  company  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  this  contract 
desires  to  make  a  machine  scale  for  the  Pleasanton  district,  said  scale  dull 
be  made  by  the  local  scale  committee  for  the  operators  and  the  district  ezeeo- 
tlTO  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for  the  miners.  Said  scale 
to  be  effective  upon  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Sootb- 
westem  Interstate  Ck>al  Operators'  Association  within  15  days  after  notifloa- 
Hon  <^  such  desire  on  the  part  of  the  company,  which  machine  scale  for  ma- 
chine runners  and  helpers  and  loaders  after  machines,  shall  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  pick-raining  price  for  this  district  as  the  macLiue-miaing  scale  in 
Oherokee  and  Crawford  Counties,  Kans.,  and  Barton  County,  Mo.,  for  machine 
runners,  helpers,  and  loaders,  bears  to  the  pick-mining  price  in  those  counties, 
and  that  all  general  conditions,  day-wage  scale,  and  general  interstate  pro- 
visions applicable  to  the  machine-mining  scale  in  Cherokee  and  Crawford 
Counties,  Kans.,  and  Barton  County,  Mo.,  will  be  made  applicable  to  the  Pieaa- 
mnton  district 

But  should  the  company  at  any  time  wi^  to  change  the  present  individoal 
roadway  system  of  operating  the  mine,  to  a  face-track  system  of  operation 
there  will  be  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  scale,  to  be  made  as  proTlded 
herein. 

Obage  County  Scale. 

Abticle  1.  That  in  Osage  County,  Kans.,  the  price  for  pick-mined  hand- 
picked  coal  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  free  from  slate,  dirt,  bone,  sulphur,  and 
other  impurities,  shall  be  as  follows : 

Per  toa. 

Osage   City ^^ 

Burlingame J*^ 

Provided,  however,  that  hand-picked  coal  will  not  be  construed  to  change 
present  conditions. 

Art.  2.  That  room  turning  be  paid  $0.66  as  a  uniform  price  for  Osage  County, 
miner  to  put  away  dirt.  That  the  distance  of  room  turning  shall  be  12  ffeet  ftto 
the  comer  of  the  rib  of  said  room,  and  no  room  shall  be  considered  turned  uatD 
such  distance  is  obtained.  All  yardage  beyond  the  specified  distance  ot  12 
feet  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.66  per  yard. 

Abt.  8.  All  gob  entries  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.87  per  yard.  Said  en- 
tries to  be  4f  feet  wide  and  31  feet  high. 

For  narrow  entries  6  feet  wide  and  3^  feet  high,  $2.32  per  yard. 

For  entries  14  feet  wide,  $2.19  per  yard,  the  miner  to  have  the  coal. 

For  one-sided  entries,  the  price  to  be  $1.56  per  yard,  the  miner  to  have  m 

coal. 

Abt.  4.  That  rib  turning  be  paid  the  same  as  other  room  turning. 

Abt.  5.  That  all  rock  brushing  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.12  per  j^rd  of 
1  toot  in  thickness  and  66  cents  for  each  additional  6  inches,  help  to  be  tar- 
nished  by  the  company  when  drilling  in  rock. 

Abt.  6.  Cutting  comers  in  rooms  where  rooms  are  full  width,  62  cents  per 

vard 

Abt.  7.  That  whenever  a  mine  foreman  desires  two  men  to  woric  together  in 
one  place  they  shall  be  paid  17  cents  extra  per  ton  above  the  regular  mining 
price,  provided  it  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  miner  working  in  said  place  or  ms 
Inability  to  keep  up  the  working  t&ce. 
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Abt.  8.  Where  shooting  is  necessary,  the  company  to  be  required  to  furnish 
drilling  machines  and  other  necessary  materials  for  blasting,  and  that  such 
necessities  shall  be  delivered  at  the  miner's  platform  or  switch* 

Abt.  9.  That  no  room  be  driven  over  185  feet  without  extra  pay  for  pushing, 
said  extra  pay  to  be  determined  by  mine  foreman  and  miner,  and  that  any  steep 
pushing,  the  driver  or  pusher  shall  be  required  to  assist  in  pushing. 

Art.  10.  That  mule  brushing  shall  be  contracted  when  desired.  The  price  to 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  mine  foreman  and  the  parties  doing  the  work. 

Art.  11.  All  deficient  work  shall  be  paid  extra,  the  price  to  be  determined  by 
the  mine  foreman,  miner,  or  miners  aftected,  but  should  they  not  agree,  then 
the  price  shall  be  determined  by  the  mine  foreman  and  pit  committee. 

Art.  12.  It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  all  coal  shall  be  accepted 
at  the  miner's  switch  or  platform. 

Art.  13.  Miner  shall  at  no  time  load  or  run  dirt  to  the  driver,  if  he  has  room 
in  his  place  to  gob  it,  without  the  consent  of  the  mine  foreman,  provided  the 
distance  to  his  march  is  not  in  excess  of  18  feet  from  his  road  wall. 

Art.  14.  That  whenever  a  room  or  entry  caves  in  or  abnormal  conditions 
exist  the  operator  shall  take  the  dirt  at  miner's  switch  or  platform,  and  the 
miner's  turn  for  coal  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Art.  15.  Where  the  blacksmith  is  hired  by  the  company  to  sharpen  tools  for 
the  men  the  charges  will  be  1  per  cent  When  men  sharpen  their  own  tools  no 
charge  shall  be  made. 

Art.  16.  Weighman,  at  mines  that  are  not  loading  over  150  tons  of  coal  per 
day,  may  be  required  by  the  mine  foreman  to  do  other  work  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  weighman. 

Art.  17.  Rooms  shall  be  turned  off  the  entries  at  a  distance  not  to  exceed  40 
feet  from  center  to  center  of  room  mouths. 

Art.  18.  Extra  pay  of  6  cents  per  ton  for  coal  mined  in  rooms  and  main  en- 
tries for  brushing  3i  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide  in  Osage  County  only. 

Tonnage  Scale  fob  Machine  Mining  for  District  No.  14. 

Loaders per  ton_.  $0. 419 

Runners do .126 

Helpers , do .  115 

For  horseback : 

Loaders per  foot—  0. 71 

Runners do .  28 

Helpers do .  24 

For  yardage: 

Where  the  operator  elects  to  cut  or  shear  the  coal,  in  places  less  than  12  feel 
wide,  the  runner  is  to  receive  13  cents  and  the  helper  12  cents  per  yard. 

In  places  where  the  coal  is  sheared  or  cut  the  loaders  are  not  to  receive 
yardage. 

Where  the  operator  does  not  elect  to  cut  or  shear  the  coal  the  loader  is  to  be 
paid  53  per  cent  and  the  runner  and  helper  31  per  cent  of  the  pick-mining  yard- 
age price.  This  31  per  cent  to  be  divided  16  per  cent  to  runner  and  15  per 
cent  to  helper. 

The  loaders  are  to  take  the  brushing  and  to  receive  the  full  pick-mining  price 
for  same. 

WORKING   CONDITIONS,    MACHINE-MINED   COAL,   TONNAGE   BASIS. 

Article  1.  The  loaders  are  to  furnish  their  own  tools  and  powder  and  be 
subject  to  the  directions  of  the  mine  foreman  or  person  in  charge  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

Abt.  2.  It  is  agreed  that  the  operator  at  any  time  is  to  have  the  privilege  of 
changing  any  or  all  places  from  machine  mining  to  pick  mining,  or  from  pick 
mining  to  machine  mining. 

Abt.  3.  It  is  agreed  that  loaders  after  machines  shall  have  turn  with  pick 
miners  in  the  ratio  of  13  cars  to  8  cars. 

Abt.  4.  The  price  for  blacksmithing  shall  be  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings. 

Abt.  5.  To  insure  clean,  marketable  coal,  t^e  same  rule  applying  to  pick 
miners  to  govern  loaders  after  machines. 

Abt.  6.  If  at  any  time  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  operator  to  change  from 
tonnage  to  day-wage  basis,  or  from  day-wage  basis  to  tonnage  basts  under 
machine  mining,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  do  so. 
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Abt.  7.  The  operator  shall  have  the  right  to  work  a  night  shift  for  catting 
coal  with  machines. 

Abt.  8.  All  machine  men  shall  work  on  Idle  days  at  operator's  option  to  niake 
op  the  time  lost  on  preTioos  working  dajs. 

Abt.  0.  When  a  macliine  mnner  or  any  other  employee  upon  whose  work  oih« 
employees  of  the  mines  are  depmiding  absents  hims^f  from  doty  without  glT- 
ing  advance  notice,  when  possible*  to  the  mine  foreman,  he  is  subject  to  dis- 
charge. 

Abt.  10.  Where  machine  mnner  leaves  rolls  or  bottom  coal  in  the  tK>ttom 
they  or  It  shall  be  taken  np  at  the  machine  helper's  and  ronner's  ezpenae. 
The  cuts  shall  be  continuous  and  no  partitions  left  between  cuts. 

DAT    WAGE  SCALE   FOB   MACHINE  MINING. 

Abticle  1.  In  cane  operator  elects  to  oi>ernte  his  mine  wholly  or  imrtlally 
on  day-wage  basis  the  following  prices  are  to  be  paid: 

For   machine   runnera $3.34 

For  machine  runners*  belpera 3.<^ 

Loadera  after  machines 2. 84 

Hand  drillers  and  shot  chargere  after  machines J 2.^ 

Drilling   machine   runners 2.^ 

Pipemen 2.78 

Art.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  machine  runners  and  helpers.  In  addition 
to  their  regular  work,  to  perform  any  other  labor  in  or  about  the  mine  as  di- 
rected by  the  mine  foreman  or  person  In  charge. 

Abt.  3.  The  method  and  manner  of  operating  machines  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  mine  foreman  or  person  In  charge. 

Art.  4.  lioaders  by  day  or  ton  after  machines  shall  load  all  coal  and  brush- 
ing dirt  or  rock,  same  to  Include  any  necessary  pick  work  to  dislodge  any 
hanging  coal,  bnishlng  dirt  or  rock,  loosened  by  coal  or  brushing  shot.  They 
shall,  when  directed  by  the  mine  foreman  or  person  In  charge,  keep  their  work- 
ing places  timbered  and  do  any  and  all  work  ordinarily  performed  by  the  pldL 
miner  except  cutting  coal  at  the  face. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  drillera  to  drill  all  coal  or  brushing  holes, 
whether  by  hand  or  power  drills,  as  per  scale  of  wages  above  shown,  nt  the 
direction  of  the  mine  foreman  or  person  in  charge. 

.  Art.  6.  Drillers  reifularly  employed  as  such  shall  do  any  other  labor  al>OQt 
the  mine  as  directed  by  mine  foreman  or  person  In  charge,  provided  If  It  is  a 
class  of  work  canylng  a  lower  rate  the  driller  rate  shall  apply. 

Art.  7.  It  Is  agreed  that  the  operator  may,  nt  his  option,  operate  his  mine 
wholly  or  partially  on  a  tonnage  basis. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Article  1.  That  the  bimonthly  pay  days  shall  fall  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Saturdays  of  each  month. 

Art.  2.  That  all  necessary  timbers  and  rails  shall  be  delivered  at  the  miner's 
switch. 

Art.  3.  That  the  color  line  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  employment 

Art.  4.  That  the  check welghman  shall  have  a  check  number  to  receive  his 
pay  the  same  as  miners. 

Art.  5.  When  entry  or  horseback  dirt  is  wheeled  or  pushed,  extra  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  when  It  Is  required  to  wheel  or  push  same  over  126  feet. 
This  provision  applies  In  Cherokee  and  Crawford  Counties,  Kans.,  and  Bartcm 
County.  Mo. 

Art.  «.  In  opening  new  mines  the  work  shall  be  done  by  the  day,  by  the 
cubic  yard,  or  by  the  ton,  at  the  option  of  the  operator:  and  the  price  per 
cubic  yard  for  tlie  coal  shall  be  the  price  per  ton  under  the  scale.  If  by  the 
day,  the  price  for  all  classes  of  underground  work  shall  be  $2.84  per  day.  in- 
cluding loading  of  coal,  bushing,  timbertng.  ditching,  and  all  other  work 
necessary  to  be  done  in  the  making  of  the  bottom,  except  the  men  required  to 
drill,  shear,  or  shoot  the  coal,  whose  wages  shall  be  $3.13  per  day.  This  rule 
to  apply  until  after  the  first  four  cross  entries  on  each  side  of  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  and  air  connections  with  the  name  are  made. 

Art.  7.  Whenever  a  miner's  working  face  Is  In  18  feet,  measuring  from  the 
nearest  rail  on  the  entry  or  road  from  which  switch  shall  be  laid,  he  shall 
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personally  not^sr  the  mine  foreman  that  he  requires  a  switch  laid,  and  said 
switch  shall  be  laid  within  48  hours  of  such  notice,  holidays  and  Sundays 
excepted.    This  shall  not  apply  to  crosscuts  or  brealc  throughs. 

Provided,  in  case  the  mine  foreman  has  not  sufficient  tracklayers  to  comply 
with  the  above,  the  pit  committee,  upon  his  request,  shall  assist  him  to  secure 
competent  help  to  do  such  work. 

In  the  event  of  a  fall  for  which  the  miner  is  not  responsible,  under  this 
contract,  occurring  in  his  working  place,  the  company  shall  make  preparations 
to  clean  up  same  within  four  hours  from  time  of  notice.  If  the  company  de- 
sires to  continue  to  work  such  place  after  they  are  so  notified,  the  miner 
affected  shall  be  given  the  preference  of  doing  such  work  at  the  scale  rate  of 
$2.84  per  shift,  provided  he  is  competent  to  do  such  work.  If  the  place  Is 
stopped  by  the  company  the  miner  shall  be  given  another  place. 

If  any  miner  or  mine  laborer  absents  himself  from  work  for  over  three  days 
without  justifiable  cause  the  company  shall  have  the  right  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

Abt.  8.  The  price  for  blacksmithing  shall  be  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings 
of  the  miner,  checkweighman,  or  other  person  who  may  have  coal  credited  to 
him  or  them  on  the  weighman*s  bulletin. 

Art.  9.  That  the  scale  rate  of  blacksmith  at  mines  where  construction  work 
is  being  done  shall  be  that  of  a  first-class  blacksmith,  and  the  scale  rate  of 
mine  blacksmith  at  mines  where  sharpening  tools  and  general  mine  repairs  are 
being  done  shall  be  that  of  a  second-class  blacksmith,  based  on  au  eight-hour 
day. 

It  is  understood  that  the  rate  paid  blacksmiths  at  the  exi)irntion  of  the 
1910-1012  contract  is  to  remain  as  It  Is,  plus  5.2G  i)er  cent.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  to  make  the  operator  pay  first-class  blacksmith's  wages  where 
the  work  done  does  not  take  such  rate,  and  he  was  not  paying  such  wages  to 
the  blacksmith  employed  at  the  expiration  of  the  1910-1912  contract. 

Abt.  10.  It  is  agreed  that  the  sharpening  of  tools  of  the  miners  shall  have 
preference  except  in  case  of  breakdowns  or  unavoidable  accidents,  in  which 
event  that  work  shall  be  first  attended  to. 

Art.  11.  All  rolls  below  3  inches,  no  comi>en8ation  shall  be  allowed. 

All  rolls  3  inches  and  over  shall  be  left  to  the  mine  foreman  and  the  man 
affected. 

Where  a  series  of  rolls  occur  less  than  3  inches,  same  shall  be  left  to  the 
mine  foreman  and  man  affected. 

Art.  12.  The  prices  for  draw  slate  shall  be  27  cents  per  lineal  yard  where 
draw  slate  is  6  inches  thick;  44  cents  per  lineal  yard  where  draw  slate  is  9 
inches  thick;  61  cents  per  lineal  yard  where  draw  slate  is  12  inches  thick; 
11  cents  increase  for  each  additional  3  inches  in  thickness.  These  prices  are 
for  draw  slate  when  It  is  necessary  for  the  miner  to  handle  same  across  full 
width  of  room  when  room  is  standard  width.  A  proportionate  price  per  yard 
based  on  actual  width  of  room  where  room  is  less  than  standard  width. 
When  draw  slate  Is  less  than  6  Inches  thick  the  price  to  be  determined  by  miner 
and  mine  foreman.     (Except  Osage.) 

Art.  13.  That  all  road  and  sump  coal  be  placed  on  a  check  number,  and  when 
wrecked  cars  are  allowed  they  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  coal  on  such  check 
number.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  coal  to  be  divided  between  the  local 
union  and  the  company,  two-thirds  to  the  local  union  and  one-third  to  the  com- 
pany, company  to  pay  all  labor  in  cleaning  and  loading  such  coal. 

Art.  14.  Faulty  coal  in  rooms  shall  be  considered  deficient  work,  and  any 
miner  employed  to  work  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  day,  the  company  to  fur- 
nish the  powder,  or  the  man  to  be  given  another  place,  the  mine  foreman  to  de- 
termine whether  the  man  is  to  be  employed  by  the  day  or  given  another  place. 
If  the  room  is  worked  by  the  day,  and  the  miner  furnishes  his  own  tools,  10 
cents  per  day  additional  shall  be  paid  for  the  use  of  his  tools. 

Art.  15.  In  all  faulty  entries  it  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
miner  and  mine  foreman  may  agree  upon  a  price  to  be  paid  for  such  work, 
and  In  the  event  of  their  being  unable  to  agree  on  such  price,  then  the  entry 
may  be  worked  by  the  day  or  the  miner  given  another  place,  the  mine  foreman 
to  determine  whether  the  miner  is  to  be  employed  by  the  day  or  given  another 
place.  If  the  entry  be  driven  by  the  day,  the  operator  will  furnish  the  powder, 
and,  if  the  miner  furnishes  his  own  tools,  will  pay  10  cents  per  day  addi- 
tional for  the  use  of  such  tools. 

Art.  16.  When  an  employee  absents  himself  from  his  regular  place  of  work 
for  three  days  without  notifying  the  mine  foreman  or  person  in  charge  of  his 
inability  to  attend  his  work,  he  has  forfeited  all  his  rights  to  employment. 
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Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  miner  or  mine  laborer  or  other  person 
In  any  mine  or  mines  to  open  any  original  package  of  powder  in  any  manner 
other  than  unsealing  the  seal  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  miner,  mine  laborer,  or  other  person  or 
persons  to  take,  convey,  or  cause  to  be  conveyed  into  any  mine  or  mines  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  black  powder  in  any  other  manner  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  miner,  laborer,  or  other  person 
to  use  any  pick  or  other  metal  substance  or  instrument  in  opening  any  can 
containing  powder  in  the  mine. 

Sec.  4.  No  powder  shall  be  delivered  by  hauling  same  in  any  car  hauled  by  an 
electric  motor,  unless  the  car  in  which  the  powder  is  hauled  Is  thoroughly  insu- 
lated. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  or  corporation,  or  officers  or  employees  of  any  corporation, 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1  and  4  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $50  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  C.  Any  miner,  mine  laborer,  or  other  person  who  shall  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  2  or  3  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  shall  be 
fined  not  exceeding  $10  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  7.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  on  and  after  its  publication  in  the 

official  State  paper. 

[Bill  No.  2.] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  section  25  of  chapter  149  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Kansas  of  1897. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas: 

Section  1.  That  section  25  of  chapter  149  of  the  GJeneral  Statutes  of  Kansas 
of  18d7  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  25.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  miner  to  have  in  his  possession. 
In  any  coal  mine  shaft,  slox>e,  or  pit  in  this  State,  more  than  25  pounds  of 
powder  or  any  other  explosive  substance  at  any  one  time ;  and  all  such  powder 
or  other  explosive  substance  shall  be  kept  in  a  tight  box  securely  locked,  and 
such  boxes  shall  be  kept  at  least  20  yards  from  the  working  face  in  all  such 
coal  mine  slopes,  drifts,  or  pits;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  pit  bosses  or 
other  persons  who  shall  be  in  charge  and  control  of  any  coal  mine  slope,  drift, 
or  pit  in  this  State  to  keep  watch  over  and  see  that  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  complied  with;  and  any  person  violating  or  neglecting  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall, 
on  conviction  l)efore  any  court  having  Jurisdiction  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $50,  or  by  imprlsoment  in  the  county  Jail  not 
more  than  30  days  for  each  and  every  such  offense;  but  nothing  contained  in 
this  act  or  any  other  law  of  the  State  of  Kansas  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  owner,  lessee,  or  operator  of  any  coal  mine  from  taking  or  sending  more 
than  25  pounds  of  powder  at  one  time  into  such  mine  for  the  purpose  of  making 
delivery  of  25-pound  packages  of  such  powder  to  the  miners  employed  in  such 
mine." 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  foregoing  enactment 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  on  and  after  its  publication  in  the 
official  State  paper. 

Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Association. 
By  Chas.  S.  Keith,  President. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  District  14. 
By  Alex  How  at. 

In  behalf  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators*  Association : 

Chas.  8.  Keith,  President. 
W.  J.  Jenkins, 

Vice  President  at  Large. 
J.  H.  HiBBKN,  Secretary, 
Per  W.  D.  Ryan. 
In  behalf  of  the  miners: 

AXEX    HOWAT, 

President  District  No.  1^. 
Francis  McDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer  District  No.  H. 
By  Alex  Howat, 
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CONTBAGT  VOB  DI8TSIGT  NO.  81,  U.  X.  W.  OF  A. 

[Adopted  at  Kanui  dtj.  Mo..  Maj  29,  1912.  for  tbe  period  ending  Jolj  31,  1914.] 

PBICS8    rOB    MINING    COAL    IN    OKLAHOMA. 

1.  Coalgate,  Pittsburg,  Pocahontas,  Brewerrille,  Baker,  Krebs  No.  11, 
Noa  5  and  7;  Buck  No.  6,  Hartshome,  HaileyvUle,  Gowen,  WUburton,  Latie, 
Turkey  Creek,  WittevlUe,  Savannah,  Adamson,  and  Red  Oak,  per  Urn  for  mine 
run  coal,  78  cents. 

2.  Aiderson,  Krebs  No.  8,  Carbon,  Bache,  Craig,  and  Dow,  per  ton  for  mine 
run  coal,  83}  cents. 

3.  liehigh,  mine  run,  78  cents  per  ton. 

4.  Bolen-Darnell.  McAlester  mines,  mine  run,  78  cents  per  ton. 

5.  Samples,  McAlester  mine,  mine  run,  78  cents  per  ton. 

6.  All  entry,  yardage,  and  deficient  work  shall  be  paid  1910-1912  rate  plus 
5.26  per  cent  advance,  and  the  same  rules  and  customs  then  existing  in  Okla- 
homa shall  be  continued  in  force  during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

BOOM    AND   PHXAB   80ALB — MIDWAY. 

In  rooms,  room  necks,  and  crosscuts  at  Midway  the  price  shall  be  86  cents 
per  ton,  mine-run  coal.  Coal  mined  in  entries  and  air  courses,  the  price  shall 
be  80  cents  per  ton,  mine  run.  The  price  per  ton  at  Midway  shall  cover  all 
bottom  taken  up  and  the  removal  of  top  bony. 

All  yardage,  entry,  and  dead  work  at  Midway,  also  the  inside  and  outside  day 
wage  scale,  to  be  paid  1910-1912  rate  plus  5.26  per  cent 

The  price  for  yardage  and  dead  work  at  No.  7  Krebs  shall  be  as  follows: 

Where  coal  is  3  feet  8  inches  and  under,  the  same  yardage  and  dead  work 
rates  will  l>e  i)aid  as  No.  8  Krebs.  Where  coal  is  over  3  feet  8  inches  same 
yardage  and  dead  work  rate  will  be  {mid  as  at  No.  11  Krebs. 

Prices  on  yardage  and  dead  work  paid  1910-1912  rate  plus  5.26  per  cent 
Room  crosscuts  will  be  paid  the  same  as  air  courses  where  they  are  cut 

SCALE    OF    PRICES    ON    CROSSBARS.    DIRT,    AND    DEFICIENT    NARROW    WORK    IN    BOOM 
NECKS   AT   THE   MINES   ON    ATOKA    TRACK,   EXCEPTING    MIDWAY. 

Setting  crossbars,  37  cents,  8-foot  bar.  Loading  dirt  In  cars,  29i  cents  per 
car.  Air  course  yardage  in  rooms  turned  off  the  entry  where  top  will  not  allow 
widening  out.  Where  bottom  is  required  to  be  taken  up  «itry  prices  shall  be 
paid.    Oue-half  roum  turning  price  to  be  imld  for  widening  out 

Prices  on  clod  nt  Bolen-Darnell  and  Samples's  mines  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
rates  prevailing  1910-1912,  plus  5.26  per  cent 

The  prices  now  in  force  at  WUburton  to  be  as  follows: 

Scale  of  prices  governing  yardage  at  mines  of  the  Great  Western  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  at  WUburton,  Okla. 

For  loading  dirt  and  rock  where  same  can  not  be  gobbed,  84  cents  per  car. 

For  entry  work  where  brushing  is  not  required,  $2.49  per  yard. 

Where  brushing  is  required,  it  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  56  cents  for 
8  inches. 

Air  courses  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  yard. 

Bottom  brushing  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  56  cents  i)er  yard,  where  it  is 
taken  up  for  turning  rooms. 

The  price  of  setting  crossbars  shall  be  31i  cents  per  bar,  under  same  condi- 
tions which  have  existed  during  i)ast  years. 

SAVANNAH    SCALE. 

1.  That  the  miners  shall  do  all  work  ordinarily  done  in  room  work  without 
additional  comi)en8ation.  with  the  exception  of  that  which  is  already  being 
done,  viz,  battery  and  wing  boards. 

2.  That  the  miners  shall  carry  a  12-foot  battery  In  each  and  every  room,  but 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  drawing  the  battery  4  feet  below  the  lower  rib  of 
the  crosscut  or  break-through  after  crosscut  or  break-through  has  been  finished. 

3.  That  the  crosscuts  or  break-throughs  shall  be  made  and  driven  as  directed 
by  the  mine  foreman  or  superintendent,  and  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
$2  per  yard. 
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4.  That  all  coal  shall  be  loaded  by  the  miners  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  73 
cents  per  ton,  mine-run  coal. 

5.  The  miner  shall  keep  his  working  place  well  timbered  and  the  traveling 
ways  on  both  sides  of  the  battery  open. 

6.  In  case  a  miner  desires  to  leave  the  service  of  the  company  and  his  place  is 
in  good  working  condition,  the  company  will  purchase  the  coal  in  the  battery 
and  shall  pay  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  $1.70  per  running  yard,  and  the  same 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  next  miner  taking  the  room.  This  is  in  case  the 
battery  is  12  feet  wide. 

ELECTBIO  CHAIN  MACHINE  SCALE. 

Loaders  for  chain  machines  are  to  receive  52i  cents  per  ton  in  all  classes  of 
working  places. 

Runners  are  to  receive  6i  cents  per  ton;  helpers  are  to  receive  5i  cents  per 
ton. 

Loaders  are  to  do  all  work  now  done  by  pick  miners,  except  cutting  coal. 
This  includes  taking  up  the  same  amount  of  bottom  under  the  same  conditions 
as  apply  to  pick  miners.  Loaders  are  to  furnish  their  own  explosive^  drill,  and 
prepare  the  shots. 

The  operator  has  the  option  of  having  the  coal  loaded  on  the  day  wage  rate  if 
he  so  elects,  this  rate  to  be  $2.84.  No  loader  will  be  employed  on  the  day  wage 
scale  where  it  is  practicable  to  employ  him  on  the  tonnage  rata 

TABDAOE  MACHINE  SCALE. 

Yardage  and  room  turning  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  price  paid  for  pick  yard- 
age and  room  turning,  one-half  of  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  loader  and  one- 
half  to  the  machine  men.  Three  working  places  will  be  assigned  to  two  loaders 
where  possible. 

OKLAHOMA  PUNCHES   MACHINE   SCALE. 

1.  This  includes  all  classes  of  puncher  machines. 

2.  Gutting  in  all  classes  of  working  places  shall  be  17  cents  per  ton,  to  be 
divided  as  follows : 

Runners   8|  cents  per  ton 

Helpers 8i  cents  per  ton 

Loaders 50  cents  per  ton 

Loaders  to  furnish  explosives  and  do  all  other  work  done  by  a  pick  miner 
except  cutting. 

If  the  machine  men  cut  up  their  coal  at  any  time,  the  machine  crew  can  load 
out  the  coal  and  clean  up  the  place,  the  same  as  a  loader,  and  check  the  conl 
out  to  their  credit  equally. 

YARDAGE. 

Yardage  and  room  turning  to  be  two-thirds  the  price  paid  for  pick  yardage 
and  room  turning,  one-half  of  which  Is  to  be  paid  to  the  loaders  and  one-half 
to  the  machine  men. 

HENRYETTA   SOALE — ROOM   AND  PILLAR  MINES — SHOOTING  COAL. 

Mine-run  coal,  83}  cents  per  ton;  mining  price  to  include  the  handling  of 
cars  between  entry  switch  and  face  of  room  when  one  man  can  push  loaded 
car.  When  one  man  can  not  push  loaded  car,  driver  or  pusher  to  assist  miner. 
Mining  rate  also  includes  the  laying  of  track  in  rooms. 

Entries  12  feet  wide  or  less,  including  brushing  5  feet  high  on  top  of  rail  and 
6  feet  widel  $8  per  yard.  When  required  to  brush  6  feet  high  above  rail  and 
6  feet  wide,  $3.24  per  yard. 

All  air  courses  and  break-throughs  where  cut,  $2  per  yard  when  not 
brushed. 

Room  turning,  12-foot  n^ks,  $6.24;  6-foot  necks,  $3.12.  Length  of  neck  to 
be  driven  at  the  option  of  the  operator. 

ROOM  AND  PILLAR  MINES — MINING  COAL. 

Prices  for  mining  and  cutting  coal  on  both  ribs  shall  be  $1.10  per  ton  mine- 
run  coal.    Said  mining  price  includes  also  the  doing  of  all  work  specified  in  the 
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above  scale  for  room  aud  pUlar  mines — shooting  coaL  Under  this  plan  bo 
IKJwder  shall  be  uwhI.  I^rlces  and  conditions  for  entry  work  and  air  conrstt. 
break-tbrotigbs.  and  room  turning  to  be  the  same  as  specified  in  abore  scale 
for  room  and  pillar  minen — sbooting  coal.  Miners  shall  have  the  right  to  use 
powder  in  turning  all  rooms. 

When  entryman  quits  working  place  his  brushing  must  be  done  to  within  19 
feet  of  face. 

No  compensation  will  be  paid  for  gob  wall  at  air  courses,  cross-cnts,  except 
where  ordered  to  be  built  by  mine  foremen.  Where  gob  wall  is  required  to  bp 
built  the  price  for  doing  same  Is  to  be  agreed  ui)on  by  the  mine  foreman  and 
the  miners  doing  the  work. 

Miners  in  rooms  to  lay  their  own  track.  Miners  in  narrow  work  to  laj 
temporary  track  without  comi^ensatlon.  Company  to  lay  permanent  track  in 
narrow  work. 

Where  draw  slate  falls  In  entries  It  shall  t>e  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  2.7  ceota 
per  inch  per  running  yard  for  each  inch  in  excess  of  2  inch^  for  each  5  feet 
in  i^idth,  except  that  no  compensation  for  draw  slate  will  be  allowed  for  that 
part  falling  in  the  brushing  or  roadway  width. 

Where  pit  boss  and  miner  agree  on  price  for  any  certain  work  this  price  shall 
be  final,  except  where  It  conflicts  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

THSIDE  DAY   WAGE  SCALE. 

Fire  boss IS.  38 

Timl>ermen    2.84 

Track  layers 2S4 

Track  layers'  helpers 2.62 

Trappers   LS 

Bottom  cagers -2. 81 

Drivers 2S4 

Trip   riders 284 

Pushers 28* 

Water  haulers  and  machine  haulers 284 

All  other  inside  day  labor 2.C 

Spragging,  coupling,  and  greasing,  when  done  by  Iwys L95 

Shot  flrers  (under  normal  conditions) 8.34 

Fire  runners 2  84 

Blectric  hoist  operators  for  l>oya 222 

Electric  slope  engineers 284 

Motormeu 284 

Pump  men  (inidde) 284 

Head  machinists 144 

Machinists 8.^ 

*'  Boys ''  means  those  of  maximum  age  of  10  years. 

Day  wages  for  digging  coal 3.13 

Machine  runners 8.  U 

Machine  helpers 8.05 

Shaft  sinkers 8.38 

OUTSIDE  DAY  WAGE  SCALE. 

First  blacksmiths 3*34 

Second  blacksmiths 3.06 

Blacksmiths*  heli)ers 262 

Carpenters 269 

All  other  outside  day  labor 225 

SCALE  FOB  EHOINEEIS. 

1.  The  prices  for  engineers  in  this  contract  are  based  upon  nine  (9)  hours  per 
day  and  shall  be  as  follows: 

2.  First-class  engineers,  hoisting  five  hundred  (600)  tons  of  coal  and  over 
per  day.  $87.77  per  month. 

3.  Second-class  engineers,  hoisting  three  hiudred  (800)  tons  and  lees  than  S09 
tons  of  coal  per  day.  $81.10  per  month. 

4.  Third-class  engineers,  hoisting  less  than  three  hundred  (300)  tons  of  coal 
per  day,  $72.21  per  month. 
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6.  The  minimum  rate  for  tail-rope  and  slope  engineers  shall  be  $2.64  per  day, 
or  $68.88  per  month.  Maximum  rate  for  tail-rope  and  slope  engineers  shall  be  |3 
per  day,  or  $77.77  per  month. 

6.  Tw^ity-six  (26)  days  shall  constitute  a  month. 

Any  overtime  in  excess  of  twaity-six  (26)  days  per  month  or  of  nine  (9) 
liours  per  day  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  proportionate  rate. 

OENXBAL  CONDITIONS. 

1.  All  break-throughs  in  Oklahoma  sliall  be  driven  from  6  to  8  feet  wide  and 
paid  for  at  the  1910-1912  rate  plus  5.26  per  cent  All  room  break-throughs  must 
be  sheared  before  being  shot;  measurement  of  break-through  shall  be  average 
of  both  rib& 

2.  All  coal  in  Oklahoma  under  2  feet  10  inches  on  the  83}-cent  rate  be  de- 
clared deficient 

8.  All  coal  under  4  feet  in  height  in  Oklahoma  where  bottom  brushing  has 
not  been  paid  for  in  rooms,  it  shall  be  paid  for  at  2i  cents  per  inch  per  yard  to 
make  the  required  height 

4.  Where  air  courses  are  driven  in  chute  or  platform  work  shall  be  considered 
as  air  courses,  and  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  regular  district  price,  provided  such 
air  courses  or  break-throughs  are  cut  or  sheared  before  being  shot. 

5.  The  company  shall  put  in  all  batteries,  wing  boards,  and  platforms  in  all 
chute  work  in  Oklahoma. 

6.  The  miners  shall  load  their  own  coal  in  pitching  veins  in  this  district  at 
the  regular  scale  price. 

7.  The  taking  up  of  bottom  for  stub  switches  for  chute  rooms  will  be  done  by 
the  miner,  and  payment  for  same  to  be  based  on  prices  in  effect  1910-1912  plus 
5J26  per  cent 

8.  All  company  men  shall  receive  an  equal  share  of  all  work  when  competent 
to  do  such  work. 

9.  Miners  shall  have  the  right  to  send  out  their  dull  tools  on  top  of  loaded 
cars,  and  the  company  shall  deliver  same  to  blacksmith  shop  for  sharpening, 
and  no  man  be  allowed  to  carry  tools  up  or  down  shaft.  In  slopes,  the  com- 
pany shall  deliver  the  same  to  parting  or  bottom.  The  company  shall  not  be 
responsible  for  tool& 

10.  Any  underground  ^nployee  not  on  hand  to  go  down  to  work  at  the  hour 
for  commencing  work  shall  not  be  entitled  to  go  below,  except  at  the  convenience 
of  the  company. 

11.  When  an  employee  is  sick  or  injured  he  shall  be  given  a  cage  at  once. 
When  a  cage  load  of  men  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  who  have  been  pre- 
vented from  working  by  reason  of  falls  or  other  things  over  which  they  have 
no  control,  they  shall  be  given  a  cage  at  once.  For  the  accommodation  of  in- 
dividual employees  less  than  a  cage  load  who  have  been  prevented  from  work- 
ing as  above,  cage  will  be  run  mid-forenoon,  noon,  and  mid-afternoon  of  each 
working  day :  Provided,  however,  That  the  foregoing  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
enable  men  to  leave  their  work  for  other  than  the  reasons  stated  above. 

12.  The  sinking  of  slopes  and  driving  narrow  work  through  faults  shall  be 
left  to  local  union  and  mine  management  for  adjustment. 

13.  All  double-shift  places  to  be  paid  32  cents  per  yard  extra. 

14.  All  wet  entries,  rooms,  slopes,  slope  air  courses,  and  all  other  work  con- 
nected with  the  slopes  shall  be  left  to  local  union  and  superintendent  or  man- 
ager for  agreement  of  price. 

16.  Frozen  or  seamy  coal,  stuck  top  or  bottom,  shall  be  deficient  work  and 
shall  be  paid  for  extra,  the  same  to  be  determined  by  mine  committee  and  pit 
boss.*  If  they  fail  to  agree  the  miner  shall  be  given  an  average  place  in  the 
mine. 

16.  Where  pit  committee  desires  to  test  scales,  such  test  shall  be  made  before 
or  after  working  hours,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

SCALE  OF  PRICES   FOB  BLACKSMITHING   UINEBS'   TOOLS   AND    MACHINE   MINE   TOOLS. 

17.  Three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  earnings  for  blacksmith Ing  of  miners' 
tools  and  three-eighths  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  earnings  for  machine  coal- 
loaders'  tools. 

All  sharpening  and  repairs  of  tools  shall  be  done  as  promptly  as  possible. 

18.  The  present  condition  in  regard  to  double  and  single  work  shall  prevail. 
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19.  Any  employee  absenting  himself  from  work  for  two  days  and  not  report- 
ing for  work  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  his 
working  place,  mil  ess  excused  by  the  mine  foreman,  but  shall  be  given  another 
place  on  turn,  provided,  however,  that  this  shall  not  apply  in  case  of  sickness. 

20.  Where  a  fall  occurs  in  any  working  place,  the  company  shall  make  i»*epa- 
rations  to  clean  up  the  same  within  four  hours  from  time  of  notice;  failing  to 
do  so,  the  miner  or  miners  affected  shall  clean  up  same,  company  paying  at 
the  rate  of  $2.84  per  shift. 

21.  Price  for  moving  all  draw  slate  and  rock  exceeding  2  inches  in  thickness* 
2.7  cents  per  inch  per  running  yard  for  each  5  feet  in  width  and  all  otct'  and 
above  to  be  paid  accordingly.  This  applies  to  all  mines,  except  where  there  is 
a  special  contract 

22.  Where  rooms  are  driven  up  narrow  on  account  of  bad  top,  the  yardage 
shall  be  same  as  that  in  air  courses,  measurements  to  be  made  from  the  entry 
and  when  room  is  widened  out,  one-half  room  turning  shall  be  paid.  Where 
bottom  is  taken  up,  entry  yardage  shall  be  paid.  This  does  not  apply  in  roona 
that  have  heen  widened  out  ^en  arrowed  up  and  renecked,  but  in  these  cases 
the  prices  shall  be  the  1910-1912  rate,  plus  5.26  per  cent 

23.  When  a  car  leaves  working  place  it  is  in  charge  of  the  company  and 
average  weight  shall  be  paid  for  broken  cars.  Such  cars  shall  be  reported 
by  the  man  that  dumps  the  coal.  The  company  shall  keep  all  oars  in  good 
repair. 

24.  All  coal  4  feet  and  over,  where  it  comes  down  to  under  a  thickness  of 
3  feet  4  inches,  shall  be  declared  deficient  work. 

25.  When  cars  are  delivered  at  the  working  face,  all  timbers,  props,  and  rails 
shall  be  delivered  there,  but  in  chute  rooms  where,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  com- 
pany, the  pitch  is  too  steep  to  take  care  of  the  face,  the  miner  shall — as  a  part 
of  the  work  to  be  done  by  him  for  the  price  of  mining  a  ton  of  coal — carry 
such  props  as  he  may  need  from  the  entry  to  the  face  of  his  working  place. 

POWDER. 

20-a.  The  i)rice  of  black  powder  during  the  life  of  this  contract  shall  be  $2 
for  a  25-pound  keg. 

26-b.  Powder  and  other  explosives  to  be  purchased  from  the  operator  exclu- 
sively, who  will  deliver  it  to  the  working  place  as  provided  by  law. 

2(M'.  The  conditions  relating  to  the  use  and  sale  of  permi^ible  explosives 
shall  remain  the  same  as  those  in  effect  March  31,  1912. 

27.  When  an  operator  desires  to  drive  room  necks  of  greater  length  than  the 
standard,  he  will  be  required  to  pay  scale  price  for  room  turning,  air-course 
yardage  for  each  yard  in  additon  to  the  standard  length  where  bottom  is  not 
taken  up.  Where  bottom  is  taken  up,  he  will  be  required  to  pay  entry  yard- 
age for  each  yard  in  addition  to  the  standard  length. 

28.  No  yardage  will  be  allowed  where  rooms  are  used  as  entries  or  air 
courses.  Except  this  will  not  apply  where  a  room  is  driven  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  other  rooms  and  evading  the  payment  of  yardage. 

29.  In  all  brushing  or  draw  slate  paid  for  on  the  yard  or  inch  per  yard  basis 
tlie  rock  shall  be  disposed  of  by  gobbing  or  loading  hito  cars  by  the  miner,  at 
the  prices  named,  without  any  additional  compensation.  This  applies  only  to 
mines  represented  by  the  operators'  association. 

30.  The  question  of  flat  sheets  and  wing  board  in  chute  rooms,  the  same  con- 
ditions shall  continue  in  the  various  mines  as  existed  during  the  life  of  the  last 
contract. 

31.  The  price  paid  for  mining  the  coal  is  to  cover  compensation  for  all  other 
work  done  necessary  to  keep  the  working  place  in  perfect  condition  for  the  pro- 
tection of  person  and  property. 

32.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  miner  is  required  to  keep  his  road- 
way in  good  condition  from  the  entry  switch  to  his  worWng  face,  except  that 
this  will  not  apply  in  cases  where  a  man  takes  a  place  partly  worked  out  In 
this  case  the  miner  will  be  responsible  only  for  that  part  of  the  roadway  he 
drives. 

33.  In  the  T^high-Coalgate  field  any  room  wider  than  15  feet  shall  not  be 
considered  narrow  work. 

ARKANSAS. 

Prices  for  mining  in  Arkansas  and  eastern  Oklahoma,  at  CJoal  HiU,  Alix, 
Denning,  Bonanza,  Jenny  Lind.  Greenwood.  Ecelsior.  Hackett  City.  Montreal, 
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Burma,  Midland  City,  Huntington,  Hartford,  Bates  and  Peoria,  Ark.,  and  Sut- 
ter and  Howe,  Okla. 
1.  The  price  for  mine  run  coial  shall  be  68  c^ts  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

OXHTA. 

1.  For  hand-picked  coal,  free  from  slack,  slate,  sulphur,  bony,  and  blackjack, 
the  price  shall  be  as  follows: 

From  the  1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  March,  $1.32. 
l>om  the  Ist  of  March  to  the  31st  of  August,  |1.17. 

SPADRA. 

1.  For  mine  run,  931  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

2.  For  all  coal  under  3  feet  In  height,  for  each  3  inches  less  of  coal,  shall  l>e 
5.6  cents  per  ton,  additional  to  the  above  prices. 

The  price  for  narrow  work  shall  be  as  follows : 

Per  yard, 

20  feet  gob  entries  or  air  courses $1. 25 

18  feet  gob  entries  or  air  courses 1. 89 

16  feet  gob  entries  or  air  courses 1.66 

12  feet  gob  entries  or  air  courses 1.95 

8  feet  gob  entries  or  air  courses 2.22 

All   brushhig,   16-lnch 1.25 

And  all  over  16  inches,  7}  cents  for  each  inch  extra. 

The  company  shall  have  the  right  to  do  all  brushing  by  shift  work  at  $2.84 
per  day,  when  desired. 

All  crosscuts  In  rooms  shall  be,  per  yard 1. 25 

All   room   turning  shall   be,  per  yard 1.25 

The  company  agrees  to  pay  11.2  cents  per  ton  for  all  coal  coming  from  rooms 
over  160  in  length. 

The  price  for  band  rock  in  the  Spadra  field,  excepting  roadways  in  entries, 
shall  be  as  follows :  For  all  band  rock  over  4  Inches  in  thickness  up  to  8  inches 
In  thickness,  shall  be  2.2  cents  per  ton  per  Inch ;  all  band  rock  8  inches  in  thick- 
ness up  to  and  including  16  inches  in  thickness  shall  be  2.7  cents  per  ton  per 
inch,  measurements  to  be  made  at  the  face  In  three  different  places. 

The  following  prices  for  slopes  and  slope  airways  under  normal  conditions 
shall  be: 

Slope,  8  feet  wide,  51  feet  in  height,  per  yard $6. 66 

Slope  airways,  12  feet  wide,  per  yard 3.18 

All  wet  places  shall  be,  per  yard,  56  cents  extra,  and  company  to  take  care 
of  the  water. 
The  price  for  building  gob  wall  shall  be,  per  yard,  $1.25. 

BUSSELLVILLE. 

1.  Ten  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  price  paid  at  Ouita. 

2.  Entry  yardage  and  deficiency  work  will  be  1910-1912  rate  plus  5.26  per 
cent  advance.  The  same  rules  and  customs  defining  deficient  work  in  Russell- 
ville  shall  be  in  force  during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

PABIB. 

(Scale  referred  back  to  Paris.) 

LOCAL  CONDITIONS. 


« 


1.  The  brushing  price  at  Bonanza,  Jenny  Lind,  Coal  Hill,  and  Denning  shall 
be  $1.56  for  18  inches  of  brushing.  Where  the  company  requires  more  than  18 
inches  to  be  brushed,  they  agree  to  pay  8.8  cents  per  inch  for  each  additional 
Inch  over  18  inches. 

2.  Draw  slate  In  air  courses  will  be  paid  as  follows : 

For  3  inches  or  over $0.27 

For  6  inches  or  over '56 

For  9  inches  or  over •83 

For  12  inches  or  over 1«12 
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8.  All  coal  in  Arkansas  2  tOBt  10  indies  and  less  In  height  shall  be  con- 
sidered deficient  work,  exc^  where  special  price  has  been  made. 
All  ooal  at  Bonania  8  feet  and  under  shall  be  considered  deficient  work. 

4.  Scale  of  prices  to  be  paid  for  draw  slate  and  rock  at  mines  at  Burma  and 
Montreal  No.  2 : 

Over  4  inches  and  up  to  8  inches.  62  cents  per  yard.  Over  8  inches  and  up 
to  12  inches,  94  cents  per  yard.  Over  12  inches,  to  be  settled  locally.  Brash- 
ing  entries  to  be  $1.57  per  yard. 

5.  Where  bottom  Is  taken  up  In  rooms  and  room  necks,  It  shall  be  paid  62 
ceatB  per  yard.    This  applies  to  Burma  only. 

6.  All  crosscuts  in  rooms  when  required  to  cut  througli,  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  crosscut  yardage  governing  previous  contract,  plus  5.26  per  cent.  This 
applies  to  mines  in  Arkansas  where  crosscuts  were  not  paid  for  during  former 
contract. 

7.  Brushing  bottom  in  entries  at  Dallas  mine,  Burma,  Ark.,  width  of 
brushing  to  be  4  feet,  height  4  feet  6  in<^ie8  on  top  of  rail.  All  over  and  above 
this  height  and  width  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  7|  cents  per  inclL 

8.  (Agreement  to  refer  same  to  P.  R.  Stewart  and  George  fUchardaoo  to 
arrive  at  settlement  and  become  part  of  this  contract.) 

9.  Where  miners  at  C>oal  Hill.  No.  18,  Jenay  Lind,  and  Denning,  Ark.,  have 
been  pushing  cars  both  ways  the  company  shall  assist  the  miner  one  way 
when  necessary;  and  all  miners  in  Oklahoma  who  liave  been  pushing  thA 
cars  both  way8  shall  receive  for  all  coal  pushed  over  200  feet.  5i  cents  per  ton 
extra.  The  conditions  that  prevail  at  Lehigh  apply  to  all  mines  on  the  Atoka 
track  in  regard  to  lowering  cars  down  the  switch. 

10.  Where  no  machine  scale  exists  in  any  of  the  mines  in  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  either  for  chain  or  puncher  machines,  that  there  will  be  a  com- 
mission appointed  consisting  of  two  operators  and  two  mlufflv  to  make  a 
price  for  loading  after  machines  and  also  for  the  cutter  and  h^per,  and  ia 
case  they  fail  to  agree  in  10  days  they  shall  be  empowered  to  select  the  fifth 
member  of  said  commission,  and  In  case  they  fail  to  agree  in  five  days  on  the 
selection  of  the  fifth  member  the  selection  of  the  fifth  member  to  l>e  left  to 
Presid^t  Keith  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Ck)al  Operators'  AssociatioD, 
and  President  Stewart  of  District  No.  21,  United  Workers  of  America,  who 
shall  select  said  fifth  member  in  five  days. 

Said  commission  to  have  authority  to  make  a  day  wage  scale  for  loaders, 
runners,  and  helpers  until  it  Is  practical  to  put  them  on  a  tonnage  basis. 

10a.  It  Is  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  district  No.  21,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  and  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators*  Association 
that  the  commission  to  be  appointed  under  memorandum  agreement  dated  May 
21,  which  is  made  a  part  hereof,  shall  be,  for  United  Mine  Workers,  district  Ne. 
21,  P.  R.  Stewart  and  James  Mullen,  and  for  the  operators  George  RichardsoD 
and  J.  E.  Finney ;  and  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto 
that  prior  to  taking  up  the  scale  for  either  chain  or  puncher  machines  for  any 
part  of  the  district  the  parties  hereto  may  hare  the  right  to  name  anothw" 
representative  or  representatives  to  take  the  place  of  the  parties  named  herein, 
and  that  a  notice  of  such  intention  shall  be  given  at  the  time  the  meeting  Is 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  and  makhig  said  scale.  In  the  e\-ent  of 
their  failure  so  to  do  the  parties  named  herein  shall  act. 

11.  It  is  agreed  that  to  set  a  price  on  taking  up  bottom  at  the  Greenwood 
Coal  &  Lumber  Co/s  mine  at  Greenwood  that  as  soon  as  the  management 
reports  the  mine  free  from  water  that  the  district  president  shall  appoint  a 
man  to  go  to  Greenwood,  and  Mr.  William  McKlnley  shall  represent  the  Green- 
wood Coal  &  Lumber  Co.  They  shall  forthwith  go  to  Greenwood  to  examine 
the  mine.  The  president  of  the  local  shall  furnish  a  man  and  the  company  a 
man  to  take  up  bottom  in  the  presence  of  these  representatives.  When  they 
have  ascertained  by  actual  test  the  price  that  should  be  paid  they  shall  write 
their  •findings  and  give  one  copy  to  president  of  the  local  and  one  to  th^  com- 
pany, and  their  finding  shall  be  final.  In  case  test  is  not  made  by  measuring 
day  old  price  will  be  paid. 

12.  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  mine,  Hartford :  Entry  yardage,  $2.70  per  yard, 
finish  entry ;  room  brushing,  34  cents  per  yard. 

SUTTEB. 

1    The  mining  price  at  Sutter  shall  be  68  cents  per  ton.    Room  turning  to  be 
2.  All  entry,  yardage,  and  dead  work  to  be  1910  rate  plus  5.26  per  cent. 
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3.  All  refuse  matter  thrown  into  gob  shall  not  be  loaded  unless  same  shall  be 
paid  for.  Rate  of  payment  on  such  work  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  company's 
representative  and  the  pit  committee.  All  coal  shall  be  loaded  the  same  as  mine- 
nm  coal  in  the  Pittd>urgh  agreement,  namely,  every  precaution  shall  be  used 
to  prevent  the  loading  of  dirt.  The  rule  adopted  by  the  Pittsburgh  conference 
for  the  loading  of  impurities  shall  not  apply  to  Sutter  to  impurities  passed 
through  the  screen,  but  to  impurities  passed  over  the  screen,  except  where  a 
miner  does  not  use  due  caution  or  maliciously  loads  impurities. 

4.  Howe,  Okla.,  shall  be  included  in  scale  district  No.  2. 

IK8IDE  DAT  WAGE  SCALE. 

Timbermen $2. 84 

Track  layers 2, 84 

Track  layers'  helpers 2.62 

Trappers 1. 25 

Bottom  cagers 2. 84 

Drivers 2.84 

Trip  riders 2.  84 

Pushers 2. 84 

Water  haulers  and  machine  haulers 2. 84 

All  other  inside  day  labor 2.62 

Spraggings,  coupling,  and  greasing,  when  done  by  boys 1, 95 

Shot  flrers,  under  normal  conditions 3. 34 

The  flre  boss  shall  receive  $3.38  per  day  and  shall  be  subject  to  discharge  by 
the  management  of  the  mine  without  appeal ;  if  competent  shall  be  given  other 
work. 

The  fire  runner  shall  receive  not  less  than  $2.84  where  such  is  employed. 

Electric  hoist  operators. 

Per  day. 

For  boys l $2. 22 

Electric  slope  engineers 2.84 

Motormen 2. 84 

Pump  men 2.  84 

Head  machinists 3. 44 

Machinists  _,- 3. 05 

"  Boys  "  means  those  of  maximum  age  of  19  years. 

Day  wages  for  digging  coal 3.13 

Machine  runners 8.  34 

Machine  helpers 3. 05 

Shaft  sinkers 3.38 

OUTSIDE  DAY  WAGE  SCALE. 

First  blacksmiths $8.84 

Second  blacksmiths 3. 05 

Blacksmiths*  helpers 2. 62 

Carpenters 2. 69 

All  other  outside  day  labor 2.25 

SCALE  FOB  ENGINEEBS. 

Steam  locomotive  engineers  on  outside  work  shall  receive  34  cents  per  hour. 

Engineers,  first  class,  500  tons  and  over,  per  month $87. 77 

Second  class,  300  to  500  tons,  per  month 81.10 

Third  class,  300  tons  or  less,  per  month 72. 21 

The  minimum  rate  for  tall-rope  and  slope  engineers  shall  be  $2.64  per  day,  or 
$68.88  per  month;  provided  further,  that  the  maximum  rate  for  tall-rope  and 
slope  engineers  shall  be  $3  per  day,  or  $77.77  per  month.  Twenty-six  days  to 
constitute  a  month's  work  and  nine  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work.  All  over- 
time in  excess  of  nine  hours  to  be  paid  for  at  a  proportionate  rate  per  hour. 

The  mining  prices,  inside  and  outside  day  wage  scale  (except  engineers) » 
provided  for  in  this  contract  are  based  upon  an  eight-hour  work  day. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIOITS. 

1.  It  l8  agreed  to  renew  the  contract  expiring  March  31,  1912,  for  district  21. 
except  where  local  and  district  provisiona  and  conditions  already  agreed  t^^ 
by  the  miners  and  operators  conflict  with  the  general  interstate  provisiotii 
that  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  miners  and  operators  at  this  conference  All  joicr 
decisions  made  in  connection  with  the  aforesaid  agreement  are  confirmed. 

2.  No  person  employed  underground  shall  nse  an  Inferior  grade  of  lard  oil 
and  the  use  of  any  other  except  lard  oil  is  prohibited.  Rope  riders  in  miae 
slopes  are  excepted. 

3.  Where  coal  is  screened  before  being  weighed  it  shall  be  dumped  on  Ibi 
sheets  and  passed  over  the  screen  specified  in  the  Plttsbnrg  agreement  and 
there  shall  be  no  obstruction  on  said  screen. 

4.  All  company  men  shall  receive  an  equal  share  of  all  work  when  competeoi 
to  do  such  work. 

5.  The  gas  men  shall  place  marks  at  last  inside  break  through,  showins 
clearly  whether  there  is  any  standing  gas  in  working  place.  Should  there  be 
standing  gas,  he  shall  place  a  gas  mark  at  room  neck  in  addition  to  mark  a: 
inside  break  through ;  but  should  working  place  be  clear  he  shall  place  marts 
to  indicating  this  at  coal  face.    No  miner  shall  be  permitted  to  brush  out  ga^. 

6.  Miners  shall  have  the  right  to  send  out  their  dull  tools  on  top  of  toaded 
cars,  and  the  company  shall  deliver  same  to  blacksmith  shop  for  sharpening. 
and  no  man  be  allowed  to  carry  tools  up  or  down  shaft  In  slopes  the  cco- 
pany  shall  deliver  the  same  to  pariing  or  bottom.  The  company  shall  not  b? 
responsible  for  tools. 

7.  Any  underground  employee  not  on  hand  to  go  down  to  work  at  the  boar 
for  commencing  work  shall  not  be  entitled  to  go  below  except  at  the  convenieoc^ 
of  the  company.  This  applies  where  the  company  let  down  the  men  on  cages  or 
with  trip  after  starting  time  in  the  morning. 

8.  When  an  employee  is  sick  or  injured  he  shall  be  given  a  cage  at  ooce 
When  a  cage  load  of  men  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  who  have  been  pre- 
vented from  working  by  reason  of  falls  or  other  things  over  which  they  hatnp 
no  control,  they  shall  be  given  a  cage  at  once.  For  the  accommodattoo  of 
individual  employees  less  than  a  cage  load  who  have  been  prevented  fron 
working  as  above,  cage  will  be  run  midforenoon,  noon,  and  midaftemooo  esd 
working  day.  Provided,  however,  that  the  foregoing  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  enable  men  to  leave  their  work  for  other  than  the  reasons  stated  above. 

9.  The  sinking  of  slopes  and  driving  narrow  work  through  faults  shAll  b^ 
left  to  local  union  and  mine  management  for  adjustment. 

10.  All  double-shift  places  to  be  paid  32  cents  per  yard  extra. 

11.  All  wet  entries,  rooms,  slopes,  slope-air  courses,  and  all  other  work  <^»- 
nected  with  the  slopes  shall  be  left  to  local  union  and  super  in  teudeot  or 
manager  for  agreement  of  price. 

12.  FroEen  or  seamy  coal,  stuck  top  or  bottom,  shall  be  deficient  work,  ai^ 
shall  be  paid  for  extra,  the  same  to  be  determined  by  mine  committee  and  pit 
l)oss.  If  they  fail  to  agree,  the  miner  shall  be  given  an  average  place  in  the 
mine. 

13.  There  shall  be  no  deduction  for  school  purposes  except  authorised  by  the 
individuals. 

14.  For  the  health  and  safety  of  the  miners'  lives  air  courses  shall  be  kept 
up  with  the  entries  as  near  as  possible,  and  crosscuts  shall  be  driven  every 
40  feet;  where  gas  exists  they  shall  be  driven  every  30  feet.  No  room  ^li 
be  turned  Inside  the  last  crosscut 

15.  All  coal  under  4  feet  In  height,  where  bottom  has  not  been  paid  for 
in  rooms,  shall  be  paid  for  at  2.4  cents  per  inch  j^v  yard- 

SCALE  PBICE  FOR  BLACKSMrTHINO   MINKB8*  TOOLS  AlfD   MAOHnTB   UOE  TOOLS. 

16.  Three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  earnings  for  blacksmithinjc  of 
miners'  tools,  and  three-eighths  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  earnings  for  machiu? 
coal-loaders*  tools. 

All  sharpening  and  repairs  of  tools  shall  be  done  as  promptly  as  possible. 

17.  The  present  conditions  In  regard  to  double  and  single  work  shall  prevail. 

18.  Any  employee  absenting  himself  from  work  two  days,  and  not  reporti^ 
for  work  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  his  wors 
Ing  place,  unless  excused  by  the  mine  foreman,  but  shall  be  given  another 
place  on  turn;  provided,  however,  this  shall  not  apply  in  case  of  sickness. 
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19.  When  a  fall  occurs  in  any  working  place  the  company  shall  make  prepara- 
tions to  clean  up  same  within  four  hours  from  time  of  notice;  failing  to  do 
so  the  miner  or  miners  affected  shall  clean  up  same,  company  paying  at  the 
rate  of  $2.84  per  shift 

20.  Price  for  moving  all  draw  slate  and  rock  exceeding  2  inches  in  thickness, 
2.7  cents  per  inch  rtmning  yard  for  each  5  feet  in  width,  and  all  over  and 
above  to  be  paid  accordingly.  This  applies  to  all  mines  except  where  there  .is 
a  special  contract. 

21.  Where  rooms  are  driven  up  narrow  on  account  of  bad  top,  the  yardage 
shall  be  same  as  that  in  air  courses,  measurements  to  be  made  from  the  entry; 
and  when  room  is  widened  out  one-half  room  turning  shall  be  paid.  Where 
bottom  is  taken  up,  entry  yardage  shall  be  paid.  This  does  not  apply  in  rooms 
that  have  been  widened  out,  then  narrowed  up  and  renecked,  but  in  these  cases 
prices  shall  be  1910  rate  plus  5.26  per  cent 

22.  When  a  car  leaves  working  place  it  is  In  charge  of  the  company,  and 
average  weight  shall  be  paid  for  broken  cars.  Such  cars  shall  be  reported  by 
the  man  that  dumps  the  coal.    The  company  shall  keep  all  cars  In  good  repair. 

23.  All  coal  4  feet  and  over  where  it  comes  down  to  under  a  thickness  of 
3  feet  4  inches  shall  be  declared  deficient  work.  This  applies  to  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma. 

24.  Where  cars  are  delivered  at  working  face,  all  timbers  and  rails  shall  be 
delivered  there. 

25.  Where  powder  is  taken  into  the  mine  in  kegs,  it  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
working  place ;  otherwise  It  shall  be  handled  according  to  the  methods  In  vogue 
at  the  various  mines. 

26.  When  an  employee  shall  be  requested  to  fill  the  place  of  another  employee 
as  specified  here,  he  shall  receive  the  wages  of  the  employee  whose  place  he 
takes  plus  32  cents:  Provided,  further.  That  It  Is  not  compulsory  on  any  man 
who  may  not  wish  to  take  such  place. 

27.  The  district  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  the  commissioner  of  the 
Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Association,  and  the  State  mine  in- 
spector shall  be  a  committee  of  three  to  determine  at  what  places  shot  flrers 
shall  be  employed  in  Arkansas. 

In  bhalf  of  the  Southewestem  Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Association : 

Chas.   S.   Keith, 

President. 
W.  J.  Jenkins, 
Vice  President  at  Large. 
Per  W.  D.  Ryan. 

J.   H.   HiBBEN, 

Secretary, 
In  behalf  of  the  miners: 

P.   R.    Stewart, 

President. 
Fred  W.  Holt, 
Secretary -Treasurer, 

CONTRACT  FOB  DISTRICT  NO.  j»,  U.  M.  W.  OF  A. 

[Adopted  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  20,  1012,  for  the  period  ending  July  31,  1014.] 

Subdistrict  No.  1. 

abticle  1. 

Section  1.  (A)  The  price  for  mining  in  Bevier,  Ardmore,  Huntsville,  Yates, 

Renlck,  Higbee,  Elliott,  Keota,  and  associated  mines,  per  ton  of  2,000  ix)und8 

mine-run  coal,  shall  be  as  follows: 

Per  ton. 

For  coal  3  feet  6  inches  and  over $0. 73 

For  coal  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  Inches .  78 

For  coal  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet .  83 

Coal  under  2  feet  6  inches  to  be  considered  deficient. 

(B)  The  price  of  entry  yardage  and  dead  work  shall  be  as  follows: 

(C)  Seven-foot  entry,  $1.27  per  yard;  12-foot  entry,  73  cents  per  yard. 

(D)  Bottom  brushing  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  73  cents  per  yard  where 
it  does  not  exceed  15  inches  to  the  rock. 
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(E)  All  7-foot  croHscuts  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  fL27  per  yard,  and 
12-foot  crosicuts  at  the  rate  of  73  cents  per  yard. 

(F)  AH  entries  and  crosscuts,  double  shifted*  shall  be  paid  32  cents  extra 
per  yard. 

(G)  Boom  turning  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  |3.32  for  7-f6ot  neck;  all 
over  7-foot  neck  shall  be  $1.27  per  yard. 

(H)  Clay  strata  or  horsebacks  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.45  per  foot  for 
every  linear  foot,  fractional  parts  In  proportion. 

(I)  When  a  room  Is  narrowed  down  to  7  feet  on  account  of  clay,  there  sh^U 
be  paid  room  turning  and  clay-strata  prices,  said  room  to  be  turned  In  the 
manner  outlined  in  paragrai^  G. 

(J)  Bench  rock  in  Bandolph  and  Macon  Ck)unties  shall  be  paid  for  as  fol- 
lows: An  average  of  8  Inches  and  over  which  runs  3  yards  or  more  with  the 
place,  6.6  cents  per  ton  addition  to  the  regular  mining  prices,  measurements  to 
be  made  at  four  different  places  In  the  working  place  and  an  average  made  of 
thickness. 

MACHINI-¥ININe  SCALE. 

For  all  shooting  coal  in  Bandolph  and  Macon  Counties  and  all  other  shoot- 
ing coal  in  district  25,  under  similar  prices  and  conditions. 

If  ACHINB  SCALE. 

The  differential  t>etween  the  pick-mining  price  and  the  machine-mining  price 
shall  be  10  cents  per  ton. 

MACHINE  SCALE  FOB  LOADERS. 

The  loaders  to  take  care  of  the  working  places  the  same  as  Is  now  done  bv 
the  pick  miners  and  to  remove  sulphur,  bench  rock,  and  the  clod  left  imder 
the  coal  by  the  machines,  and  put  same  10  feet  back  from  the  face  of  the 
solid  coal,  for  which  the  following  prices  will  be  paid : 

For  mine-run  standard  coal,  49  cents  per  ton. 

For  coal  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  Inches.  52  cents  per  ton. 

Coal  under  3  feet  to  be  considered  deficient. 

The  price  for  entry  yardage  and  dead  work  shall  be  as  follows: 

7-foot  entry 82  cents  per  yard 

12-foot  entry 46  cents  per  yard 

7-foot  crosscuts 82  cents  per  yard 

12-foot  crosscuts 46  cents  per  yard 

All  entries  and  crosscuts,  double-shifted,  shall  be  paid  20  cents  extra  per 
yard. 

Boom  turning  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  2.13  for  a  7-foot  neck:  all  over  a 
7-foot  neck  shall  be  paid  82  cents  per  yard.  Room  to  be  considered  turned 
when  it  reaches  20  feet  in  width. 

Clay  strata  or  horsebacks  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  94  cents  per  foot  for 
every  7  linear  feet  fractional  parts  in  proportion. 

When  a  room  Is  narrowed  down  to  7  feet  on  account  of  clay,- there  shall  be 
paid  room  turning  and  clay  strata  prices. 

Bottom  brushing  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  46  cents  per  yard  when  it 
does  not  exceed  10  Inches  to  the  rock. 

MACHINE  BUN  NEBS  AND  HELPEB8. 

The  machine  runners  and  helpers  to  undermine  the  coal  and  remove  into 
gob  all  mining  dirt  made  by  the  machine  5  feet  from  the  point  of  delivery  by 
machine;  all  road-head  dirt  to  be  stowed  in  gob,  for  which  the  following  prices 
will  be  paid  : 

For  mine  run  standard  coal : 

Machine  runner  for  cutting  coal,  7..^  cents  i>er  ton. 

Machine  helpers  for  cutting  conl,  6.7  cents  per  ton. 

For  coal  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches : 

Machine  runner  for  cutting  coal,  8.2  cents  per  ton. 

Machine  helper  for  cutting  coal,  7.8  cents  per  ton. 

The  price  for  entry  yardage  and  dead  work  shall  be  as  follows: 

Seven-foot  entry,  to  runner.  13.7  cents  per  yard. 
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Seven-foot  entry,  to  helper,  12.6  cents  per  yard. 

Twelve-foot  entry*  to  runner,  8  cents  per  yard. 

Twelve-foot  entry,  to  helper,  7.3  cents  per  yard. 

Seven-foot  crosscuts,  to  runner,  13.7  cents  per  yard. 

Seven-foot  crosscuts,  to  helper,  12.6  cents  per  yard. 

Twelve-fbot  crosscuts,  to  runner,  8  cents  per  yard. 

Twelve-foot  crosscuts,  to  helper,  7.3  cents  per  yard. 

All  entries  and  crosscuts,  douhle-shifted,  shall  be  paid  for  as  follows: 

Machine  runners,  3.4  cents  per  yard. 

Machine  helpers,  3.1  cents  per  yard. 

Room  turning  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rrfte  of  69  cents  for  7-foot  neck,  to  be 
divided  as  follows: 

Machine  runners,  35.5  cents. 

Machine  helper,  83.5  cents. 

All  over  7-foot  neck  to  be  paid  26.3  cents  per  yard,  to  be  divided  as  follows : 

Machine  runners,  13.7  cents  per  yard. 

Machine  helpers,  12.6  cents  per  yard. 

Clay  stratas  or  horsebacks  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  30.5  qpnts  per  foot  for 
every  7  linear  feet,  fractional  parts  in  proportion,  to  be  divided  as  follows : 

Machine  runners,  15.8  cents  per  foot. 

Machine  helpers,  14.7  c^its  per  foot 

When  a  room  is  narrowed  down  to  7  feet  on  account  of  clay,  there  shall  be 
paid  room  turning  and  clay-strata  prices,  to  be  divided  in  the  same  proportion 
as  room  turning  and  clay  stratas. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

(To  govern  loaders,  machine  runners,  and  helpers.) 

Width  of  room  and  number  of  rooms  to  loaders : 

The  minimum  width  of  rooms  shall  be  23  feet  and  the  maxlmuin  width  29 
feet,  but  it  is  understood  and  agreed  that  loaders  shall  not  be  paid  extra  com- 
pensation for  loading  coal  when  the  coal  is  over  3  feet  6  inches  in  height, 
unless  the  rooms  are  less  than  20  feet  in  width ;  when  the  coal  is  over  3  feet  to 
3  feet  6  inches  in  height,  no  extra  compensation  shall  be  paid  unless  the  rooms 
are  less  than  22  feet  in  width.  Roads  in  rooms  of  said  dimensions  to  be  in 
the  center. 

Places  driven  less  than  20  feet  and  used  as  main  entries,  headings,  or  main 
air  courses,  shall  be  recognized  as  narrow  work.  Rooms  of  the  dimensions 
stated  shall  be  worked  double,  with  two  rooms  of  the  same  dimensions  for 
two  men. 

BLACKSMITHING. 

Loaders  shall  pay  42  cents  per  month  for  blacksm i thing ;  no  blacksmithing 
to  be  charged  the  machine  runner  and  helper. 

DEPTH   OF  ROOMS. 

When  rooms  are  driven  to  a  depth  of  165  feet  from  comer  of  pillar  to  face 
of  room,  the  company  shall  furnish  miners  with  platforms  for  empties  and 
deliver  empties  to  that  point. 

SNUBBING  OF  COAL. 

When  the  loaders  are  required  by  mine  boss  to  snub  coal,  they  shall  be  paid 
extra  for  snubbing. 

MACHINE  CUTTINO. 

It  is  the  duty  of  machine  runners  to  keep  the  bottom  as  regular  and  cut  as 
near  the  rib  as  possible.  When  the  bottom  is  Irregular,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  take  up  bumps  left  by  machines  in  the  roadway  to  lay  track,  the  opera- 
tors shall  take  up  said  bumps ;  he  may  employ  loader  or  daymen  at  his  option^ 
The  runners  and  helpers  are  to  avoid  leaving  spraggs  under  the  coal,  and  they 
will  be  responsible  to  the  loaders  for  any  spraggs,  machine  dirt,  or  clod  In 
excess  of  6  Inches  thick  left  under  the  coal.  The  loader  to  report  to  mine 
foreman  any  dereliction  on  part  of  runners  and  helpers  in  these  matters. 
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TIMBBEUIO. 

Loaders  sball  keep  their  worklDg  places  securely  propped  as  they  do  io  pleir 
mines.  When  machine  runners  are  required  to  remove  props  to  get  the  mac^iine 
in  room  they  shall  do  m,  re^et  the  props,  and  leave  the  places  as  secure  as  tbey 
found  them ;  upon  the  failure  of  the  machine  runners  to  do  so,  the  loader  sball 
report  same  to  mine  foreman. 

If,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  machine  runner,  the  removal  of  props  would  be 
unsafe,  they  shall  report  said  place  to  the  foreman. 

WORKING  MACHINES  BT  DAT. 

The  machine  runners  and  helpers  if  refusing  to  operate  the  machines  oo  a 
tonnage  basis,  the  operators  shall  liave  the  option  of  employing  them  by  the  day 
to  operate  the  machines  on  the  present-day  wage  scale  until  the  macliine  nm- 
ner  and  helper  elect  or  the  operators  can  secure  other  men  to  oi>erate  the 
machines  on  a  tonnage  basis. 

TUEN. 

« 

In  mines  where  t>oth  pick  miners  and  lotiders  are  employed  the  turn  shall 
be  in  the  proportion  of  three  cars  to  the  plckmen  to  five  cars  for  the  loader& 

EQUAL  TURN. 

Section  10  of  interstiite  agreement,  under  caption  of  "Equal  turn,"  stiail  be 
construed  to  mean  that  the  machines  stiall  cut  all  working  places  in  turn,  except 
in  cases  of  unavoidable  hindrance,  and  that  loaders  shall  have  eqaal  oppor- 
tunities as  near  as  practicable. 

The  macliine  mining  scale  in  all  other  shooting  coal  in  district  No.  25  win  be 
in  the  same  proportion  to  the  prices  paid  for  pick  mining  as  in  Randolph  and 
Biacon  Counties. 

LONO    WALL    scale:    FOB    UlUBEE    FIELD — IlIOBEE,    ELLIOTT,    TATE8,    AND    ASSOCIATED 

MINES. 

(A)  The  following  price  shall  be  paid  for  mine-run  coal:  Coal  3  feet  6  Inches 
and  over,  03  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  CJoal  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches,  99 
cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.    All  coal  under  3  feet  to  be  declared  deficient 

The  above  mining  price  is  based  on  breaking  coal  and  no  powder  is  to  be 
used  unless  mutually  agreed  to  between  the  mine  foreman  and  miner  affected. 

(B)  For  room  turning,  room  considered  turned  as  soon  as  switch  crib  Is  in. 
$5.32  each. 

(C)  The  width  of  room  to  be  42  feet;  two  men  to  work  In  a  room. 

(D)  Room  opening  shall  be  paid  63  cents  per  yard  from  roadside  wall;  all 
over  18  feet  from  roadside  wall  to  be  paid  95  cents  per  yard.  Comi»any  to  clean 
op  and  properly  secure  road  head. 

(B)  Brushing  In  rooms  and  entries  to  be  27  cents  per  yard  for  the  first  foot 
in  thickness  and  50  cents  ver  yard  for  the  scvond  foot  or  fractional  part  thereof. 
The  management  can  require  the  miner  to  Uike  the  bnishlng  in  his  room  or 
entry  a  maximum  of  2  feet  In  thlcknesH. 

(F)  Building  switch  cribs,  68  cents  each. 

(G)  Clay  strata  or  horsebacks  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.45  per  fool 
for  every  7  linear  feet,  fractional  parts  in  proportion;  to  be  measured  at  top, 
center,  and  bottom  and  an  average  made  of  the  thickness,  and  in  no  case  to  be 
measured  above  or  below  the  coal. 

(H)  The  company  shall  lay  all  track  (except  the  short  length  of  face  rail), 
and  no  rails  shall  be  laid  in  any  place  where  the  miner  has  turned  his  road 
without  the  orders  of  the  mine  manager  until  such  building  has  boMi  clianged 
and  the  road  straightened. 

(I)  When  the  company  desires  the  miner  to  put  in  full  crib  instead  of  turn 
wall,  miner  sliall  reclve  68  cents  for  each  crib  in  addition  to  room-turning 

pricea 

(J)  Short  ground  In  entries,  15  feet  from  middle  of  road  head,  shall  be  paid 
44  cents  per  yard  in  addition  to  the  brushing  price.  From  15  to  6  feet  from 
middle  of  roadway  shall  be  paid  8.7  cents  per  foot  in  addition  to  44  cents  and 
brushing  price.    Where  miner  Is  required  to  turn  his  walls  down  working  face. 
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causing  extra  wall  building,  the  miner  shall  be  paid  a  price  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  mine  foreman  and  parties  affected. 

Note. — The  above  section  (J)  to  apply  to  crossroads  on  the  cuttlng-off  side. 

(K)  All  deficioit  work,  not  covered  by  this  agreement,  shall  be  paid  at  a 
price  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  mine  foreman  and  the  parties  affected. 
Should  they  fail  to  agree  upon  a  price,  the  day  wage  scale  to  govern. 

(L)  The  length  of  rooms  shall  not  be  more  than  240  feet;  the  company  to 
furnish  a  platform  at  120  feet  for  empty  cars.  All  coal  to  be  taken  from  the 
face  by  the  company  and  the  miner  to  take  in  his  empty  car. 

(M)  Room  necks  7  feet  wide  in  opening  out  through  pillar  shall  be  paid 
$1.27  per  yard  and  78  cents  per  yard  for  bottom  brushing.  Opening  wall  across 
coal  pillar  to  be  $1.27  per  yard,  no  bottom  to  be  lifted;  the  width  of  such 
work  to  be  7  feet 

(N)  Until  the  coal  shows  a  normal  breaking  condition,  the  company  is  to 
build  all  road  walls  and  do  the  brushing. 

WINDSOB  SCALE. 

Mining  price  mine-run  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds |0. 73 

12-foot  entries,  per  yard 1. 12 

8-foot  entries,  per  yard 1. 66 

Room  turning,  each 2.49 

GENEBAL  BULES. 

Ssa  2.  (A)  In  subdistrict  1,  all  draw  slate  or  false  top  shall  be  paid  for  at 
a  price  agreed  upon  between  the  mine  foreman  and  the  parties  affected. 
(B)  All  iron  track  in  subdistrict  1  shall  be  laid  by  the  company. 

Sttbdistbict  No.  2. 

BAT  AND  OLAY  COUNTIES. 

(A)  In  Ray  and  Clay  Counties  long-wall  work,  the  price  for  pick  mining 
shall  be  $1.21  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for  hand-picked  coal«  free  from  slack  and 
other  impurities.  The  mining  price  shall  include  the  proper  care  of  the  working 
place,  namely,  taking  down  of  all  coal  and  slate  mined,  pillaring  and  propping, 
handling  of  all  sulphur,  dirt,  and  slate,  and  properly  stowing  samiB  in  the  gob. 
Also  the  building  of  road  walls  in  the  road-head  rooms,  except  at  Camden  and 
Fleming. 

(B)  The  rate  for  loading  coal  after  mining  machines  shall  be  three-fifths  of 
the  above  pick-mining  rate,  namely,  72f  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for 
hand-picked  coal,  free  from  slack  and  other  impurities.  This  price  shall  in- 
clude the  proper  care  of  the  working  place,  namely,  taking  down  all  coal  and 
slate  mined,  pillaring  and  propping,  handling  of  all  sulphur,  dirt,  and  slate, 
and  proi>erly  stowing  same  In  the  gob.  Also  the  building  of  road  walls  in  the 
road-head  rooms  except  at  Camden  and  Fleming. 

(C)  In  Ray  and  Clay  Counties,  7-foot  entry  $1.57  per  yard,  14-foot  entry 
$1.38  per  j-ard,  and  miners  to  be  paid  for  coal. 

(D)  In  Ray  and  Clay  Counties,  rib  cutting  95  cent  sper  yard. 

(E)  Rock  shooting  in  Richmond  shall  be  $2.66  per  yard  for  shooting  and 
gobbing  or  pulled  to  switch. 

Rock  shooting  at  Camden  shall  be  $2.44  per  yard,  delivered  at  the  bottom. 

Rock  shooting  at  Fleming  shall  be  $2.44  per  yard,  same  conditions  as  now  in 
effect  to  prevail. 

Rock  shooting  at  Missouri  City  to  be  same  as  per  last  contract,  plus  5.26 
per  cent. 

(F)  In  Ray  County  the  company  to  take  all  coal,  including  the  home  box, 
from  place  where  loaded.  Miner  shall  take  in  empty  box  In  the  morning,  pro- 
vided there  are  empty  boxes  at  the  bottom,  and  shall  pass  empty  boxes  along 
the  face  during  working  hours. 

(G)  In  Ray  and  Clay  Counties  the  price  for  gob  entry  shall  be  $1.95  per  yard, 
entry  to  be  10  feet  wide.  This  to  include  lifting  of  bottom  to  the  rock,  where 
same  does  not  exceed  18  Inches,  and  delivery  of  all  material  on  cars  at  the 
shaft  bottom,  or  mule  or  motor  junction,  at  the  option  of  the  operator. 

(11)  Except  in  road-bead  rooms,  no  dirt,  sulphur,  clay,  or  slate  shall  be 
loaded  for  hauling  out  of  the  mine,  unless  there  is  no  gob  room  opposite  where 
the  dirt  falls. 
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(I)  In  plckwork  the  lengtli  of  rooms  shaU  not  be  lees  Uum  35  feet.  The  ooc- 
pany  reserves  tbe  right  to  divide  the  working  face  among  the  men  wtnrldQg. 
so  as  to  keep  the  face  straight  and  in  the  proper  normal  working  conditloB. 

(J)  In  machine  mining  at  the  direction  of  the  foreman,  loaders  shall  load 
ont  other  than  their  own  rooms  to  allow  machines  to  mn. 

(K)  At  all  new  mines  13.9  cents  extra  per  ton  shall  be  paid  notil  the  ssiDe 
or  any  substantial  part  thereof  takes  weight,  after  which  all  extra  shall  oesse, 
on  notification  by  the  management 

(L)  When  a  miner  or  loader  is  absent  from  his  working  place,  the  nee 
working  the  rooms  adjacent  or  men  from  other  parts  of  the  mine,  as  tbe  open- 
tor  may  elect  must  work  his  room  during  the  time  he  is  absent  If  the  mino-'i 
or  loader's  room  is  in  such  condition  that  the  miner  or  loader  who  is  to  work 
same  demands  extra  compensation  on  account  of  the  miner  or  loader  not  haT- 
ing  profterly  cleaned  up  his  working  place,  and  the  mine  foreman  and  pit  eon- 
mittee  decide  that  he  is  entitled  to  extra  pay  for  working  same  be  ahaU  receire 
such  extra  compensation  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  mine  forenoan  and 
the  pit  committee,  at  the  exi>eu8e  of  the  miner  or  loader  who  is  absent  froiD 
said  working  place.  **  Men  from  other  parts  of  the  mine  **  shall  be  ccmstmed 
to  mean  extra  men  or  others  availnble. 

(M)  When  a  miner's  or  loader's  place  falls  in,  after  being  properly  propped 
or  pillared.  It  shall  t>e  cleaned  up  promptly,  either  by  the  miner  or  loader  at  tbf 
day-wage  scale,  or  by  the  comimny,  at  the  option  of  the  foreman.  When  t 
miner's  or  loader's  place  falls  in  because  It  has  not  l>een  properly  propped  <s 
pillared  by  the  miner  or  loader,  it  shall  be  cleaned  up  as  above,  at  the  miners 
or  loader's  expense. 

(N)  In  case  a  miner  or  loader  does  not  clean  up  the  place  in  which  he  is 
working,  in  conformity  with  his  duties,  the  company  shall  clean  up  same  at 
the  expense  of  said  miner  or  loader. 

(O)  Each  machine  shoveler  shall  clean  up  all  dirt  made  by  his  machlitf 
and  put  same  in  the  gob.  If  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  company  shall  dean  up  Hx 
dirt  and  charge  the  cost  of  same  to  the  shoveler. 

(P)  In  Ray  County,  where  the  machine  leaves  more  than  6  inches  of  mining 
below  coal,  and  it  is  left  for  the  loaders  to  clean  up,  they  shall  be  paid  at  tlK 
rate  of  the  maximum  day-wape  scale  for  such  excess  over  6  inches. 

(Q)  Roadway  at  Fleming,  Camden,  Missouri  City,  and  Richmond  shall  be 
kept  brushed,  so  that  men  can  load  on  top  of  the  box  not  leas  than  14  inches, 
except  in  case  of  breaks,  and  the  rock  brushing  shall  be  kept  up  as  near  poist 
rails  as  practicable. 

(R)  In  Richmond,  where  float  rock  comes  in  mining,  it  shall  be  paid  for  by 
the  day  at  the  maximum  day-wage  scale,  unless  the  parties  affected  and  tbe 
mine  foreman  agree  on  a  price  to  be  paid  for  the  same. 

(S)  In  Camden,  Fleming,  and  Missouri  City,  when  there  is  as  much  as  10 
feet  of  sticky  slate,  then  miners  to  receive  6|  cents  per  ton  extra. 

(T)  At  Camden  and  Missouri  City,  where  there  is  as  much  as  10  feet  of  float 
rock  in  the  mining,  the  miner  to  receive  6|  cents  per  ton  extra. 

(U)  In  Fleming,  Camden,  and  Missouri  City,  where  cap  rock  falls  and  tbe 
miner  has  to  load  it  out  or  gob  It  he  shall  receive  10  cwits  per  box. 

(V)  Road  walls  at  Fleming  and  Camden  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  32 
cents  per  yard  single  walls,  62  cents  per  yard  for  double  walls,  when  built 
with  slate  or  rock. 

(W)  When  a  fall  of  slate  or  rock  f^lls  so  as  to  obstruct  the  haulage  in  a 
room,  the  miner  shall  be  paid  for  the  time  of  cleaning  the  same  up,  at  the  maxi- 
mum day-wage  scale.  When  more  than  1,200  pounds  is  down,  it  shall  be 
optional  with  the  company  to  clean  up  the  same. 

(X)  In  Ray  County  the  company  shall  furnish  employees  coal  for  their  own 
use  at  $2.22^  per  ton  at  the  mine. 

MABCELINE,  LINN  COUNTY — MABCELINE  MINE  WO.   1   AND  LANDBETH    IflKEL 

(A)  The  price  for  mining  shall  be  $1.32  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  mine-ran  coal 
Said  mining  price  shall  include  not  less  than  24  indies  of  brushing,  the  proper 
building  and  care  of  the  working  place,  the  delivery  of  coal  loaded  on  pit  car 
at  the  switch,  the  cleaning  of  the  sulphur  from  the  coal  and  stowing  of  tbe 
same  in  the  working  place. 

(B)  Room  turning,  $5.29;  entry  turning,  $5.20. 

(C)  Twelve  and  five-tenths  cents  per  ton  shall  be  paid  for  cross  shifting. 
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(D)  For  entry  brashing,  6  feet  hi^  and  6  feet  wide,  or  to  the  smooth  that 
the  company  men  now  brush  to,  $1.99  per  yard,  or  the  company  may  do  the 
brushing  at  its  option.  In  case  the  company  elects  to  do  the  brushing,  they 
shall  do  it  all,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  miners'  work. 

(B)  The  company  agrees  to  maintain  all  roadways  from  switch  to  face  of 
brushing. 

(F)  It  Is  agreed  that  whenerer  any  slip,  roll,  or  other  unusual  condition 
occurs  in  the  roof,  the  same  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  company  at  a  price  that 
may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  mine  foreman  and  the  miner  inter- 
ested. 

(G)  The  miner  must  not  send  out  dirt  or  slate  if  he  has  gob  room. 
(H)  The  width  and  length  of  rooms  shall  remain  as  at  present. 

SCALE  FOB  MINE  NO.  2,  MARCELINE  COAL  A  MINING  CO. 

(A)  The  price  for  mining  per  ton  of  2,000-pound  mine-run  coal  shall  be  as 

follows : 

Per  ton. 

28*  inches $1. 82 

30  and  31  inches 1.29 

32  and  33  Inches 1.26 

34  and  35  inches 1.23 

36  and  37  inches 1.20 

38  and  89  Inches 1.17 

40  inches  and  over 1.14 

The  abOTe  mining  price  shall  include  not  less  than  24  inches  of  brushing,  the 
proper  building  and  care  of  the  working  place,  the  delivery  of  coal  loaded  on 
pit  car  at  the  switch,  the  cleaning  of  the  sulphur  from  the  coal  and  stowing 
of  the  same  in  the  working  place. 

(B)  The  first  draw  ply,  under  normal  conditions  such  as  existed  during  last 
contract,  shall  be  included  In  mining  price.  The  second  draw  ply  shall  be  paid 
1.1  cents  per  ton  per  inch  for  a  place  36  feet  in  width,  fractional  parts  in  pro- 
portion. It  is  understood  that  where  one  side  of  a  place  is  closed  and  miner 
takes  his  coal  from  the  other  side  and  second  draw  ply  falls  full  width  of  open 
side,  miner  shall  be  paid  full  price  for  such  draw  ply,  and  fractional  parts  in 
proportion. 

(C)  Room  turning,  $5.29;  entry  turning,  $5.29. 

(D)  Twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  ton  shall  be  paid  for  cross  shifting. 

(E)  For  entry  brushing,  6  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide,  or  to  the  smooth  that 
the  company  men  now  brush  to,  $1.99  per  yard,  or  the  company  may  do  the 
brushing  at  its  option.  In  case  the  company  elects  to  do  the  brushing,  they 
shall  do  it  all,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  miners'  work. 

(F)  The  company  agrees  to  maintain  all  roadways  from  switch  to  face  of 
brushing. 

(G)  It  is  agreed  that  whenever  any  slip,  roll,  or  other  unusual  condition 
occurs  in  the  roof,  or  bottom,  the  same  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  company  at  a 
price  that  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  mine  foreman  and  the 
miner  interested. 

(H)  The  miner  must  not  send  out  dirt  or  slate  if  he  has  gob  room. 
(I)  The  width  and  length  of  rooms  shall  remain  as  at  present. 

LEAVENWOBTH   COUNTY,  KAN8. 

(A)  The  price  of  mining  shall  be  $1.05  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  mine-run 

coal. 

(B)  Brushing  in  entries  shall  be  $1.43  per  linear  yard  for  slate,  entry  to  be 

brushed  6  feet  wide  at  top  and  bottom  and  6  feet  high  from  top  of  rail. 

(0)  Sulphur  top  in  entries  shall  be  paid  for  as  follows: 

Per  linear 
yard. 

Up  to  12  inches  thick $0. 62 

12  to  18  inches  thick .  ^ 

18  to  24  inches  thick 1. 57 

24  to  30  inches  thick 1. 87 

30  to  36  inches  thick 2. 19 

36  inches  or  over 2.49 
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(D)  BniflbiDfl:  in  rooms  Bball  be  27  cents  per  linear  yard  for  slate;  in  new 
rooms,  42  cents  per  linear  yard  for  slate  until  next  room  is  tnmed.  Rooms 
to  be  brushed  5  feet  wide  at  top  and  bottom  and  5  feet  high  from  top  of  ralL 

(B)  Sulphur  top  in  rooms  shall  be  paid  for  as  follows: 


Up  to  12  inches  thick 9a  6B 

12  to  18  Inches  thick .« 

18  to  24  inches  thick 1.57 

24  to  30  inches  thick 2.19 

80  to  36  Inches  thick... 2.^ 

86  inches  or  over 2.81 

When  sulphur  top  in  rooms  exceeds  24  inches  in  thickness,  the  price  of  slate 
brushing  shall  be  cut  out 

(F)  Ail  places  that  turn  rooms  and  cut-ofT  rooms  shall  be  paid  for  the  aame 
as  entries. 

(G)  For  each  entry  turned  and  driven  to  break,  $7.40  shall  be  paid.  For 
each  room  turned  and  driven  to  break,  $5  shall  be  paid.  In  both  cases,  the 
brushing  thereafter  shall  be  measured  from  such  break. 

(H)  Each  miner  to  receive  one  car  every  turn  for  coal,  and  such  extra  or 
additional  cars  for  slate  and  dirt  as  may  be  necessary.  The  method  of  torn  keep- 
ing for  slate  and  dirt  shall  be  left  for  settlement  between  the  district  officials 
and  the  management  of  the  mine. 

(I)  The  miner  must  not  send  out  dirt,  slate,  or  sulphur,  if  he  has  gob  room, 
and  must  gob  same  by  throwing  diagonally  toward  the  comer  of  the  room. 
He  shall  also  build  walls  in  roadway.  Failure  to  do  above  shall  be  pnnliditd 
as  provided  in  section  4  of  interstate  general  conditions. 

(J)  In  case  miner  allows  comer  of  room  b^ow  25  feet  to  get  bdiind  regu- 
lar face  of  coal,  he  shall  catch  same  up  at  once  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  tlie 
mine  foreman.    Upon  failure  to  do  so,  he  shall  forfeit  his  place. 

(K)  In  case  of  machine  mining  in  Leavenworth  Oounty  during  tlie  life  of 
this  contract,  loaders  after  machines  shall  be  paid  three-fifths  of  the  i^^- 
mining  price,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  of  loading  after  machines  in  tbn 
low  coal  field  of  district  25. 

(L)  All  falls  in  roadway  and  entries  to  be  cleaned  up  by  company.  All  TbUb 
in  rooms  to  cleaned  up  by  company. 

(M)  Float  rock  shall  not  be  taken  up  whenever  mining  parts  from  rock. 

(N)  Miners  to  receive  coal  for  their  own  use  at  $8.16  per  ton,  delivered,  wImu 
such  delivery  does  not  exceed  1  mile  from  where  they  work. 

(O)  All  conditions  and  customs  other  than  mentioned  at>ove  to  remain  the 
same  as  last  year. 

LAFAYETTE  OOUNTT,  SUBDISTBICT  NO.  8. 

(A)  The  rate  for  pick  mining  shall  be  $1.21  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  hand- 
picked  coal,  free  from  slack  and  other  impurities,  which  shall  include  the 
proper  care  of  the  room,  viz,  taking  down  of  all  coal  and  slate  mined,  pillaring 
and  propping,  handling  and  properly  gobbing  of  sulphur  and  slate,  also  die 
building  of  road  walls  in  road-head  rooms. 

(B)  The  rate  for  loading  coal  after  mining  machines  shall  be  three-fifths 
of  the  above  pick-mining  rate,  viz,  72|  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for  hand- 
picked  coal,  free  from  slack  and  other  impurities,  which  also  includes  the 
proper  care  of  the  rooms,  viz,  taking  down  all  coal  and  slate  mined  by  the  ma- 
chine, pillaring  and  propping,  handling  and  properly  gobbing  of  sulphur,  dirt 
and  slate;  also  the  building  of  road  walls  in  the  road-head  rooms. 

BxPLANATOEY  NoTE. — Above  clauses  are  not  Intended  to  abolish  the  past  cus- 
tom of  the  company  to  shoot  the  sulphur  when  same  can  not  be  handled  by 
the  loader,  the  payment  of  excessively  thick  sulphur,  the  paymait  of  frosen 
or  sticky  block  slate,  or  the  propping  of  the  place,  according  to  past  customs, 
but  is  intended  to  define  the  duties  of  loaders  and  the  amount  of  labor  required 
for  the  loading  price.     (See  proceedings  of  conference  committee.) 

(C)  Except  in  road-head  rooms,  no  dirt,  sulphur,  clay,  or  slate  shall  be  loaded 
for  hauling  out  of  the  mine,  unless  there  is  no  gob  room  opposite  where  the  dirt 

falla 

(D)  At  Lexington,  Wellington,  and  associated  mines,  the  company  shall 
pay  10  cents  per  ton  for  wheeling  to  mule  or  motor  junction,  where  the  miner 
or  loader  will  get  his  empty  cars. 
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(E)  Corners  or  rib  cutting  shall  be  $1.25  per  yard.  Miners  or  loaders  to 
handle  all  sulphnr,  dirt,  and  slate,  also  the  building  of  road  walls  if  necessary 
to  be  done,  the  same  as  in  road-head  rooms.  In  case  the  miner  or  loader  allows 
comer  or  rib  to  get  behind  the  regular  face  of  the  coal,  he  shall  catch  same 
up  at  once,  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  mine  foreman.  Upon  failure  to  do 
80,  he  shall  forfeit  his  place. 

(F)  Entry  driving  shall  be  $3.13  and  the  miners  shall  be  paid  for  the  coal 
fherefrom. 

(G)  At  McGrew's  Graddy  mine,  rock  shooting,  loading,  pulling,  dumping, 
and  building  permanent  road  track  shall  be  $2.72  per  yard,  height  5i  feet 
from  top  of  permanent  road  rail  before  bottom  is  lifted.  Bottom  lifting  shall 
be  $1.57  per  yard  loaded,  pulled,  and  dumped. 

In  McGrew*8  Nos.  1  and  2  mines,  rock  shooting,  loading,  and  trimming  one 
Bide  to  receive  trolley  wire,  shall  be  $2.38  per  yard,  height  5^  feet  from  top  of 
permanent  road  rail. 

At  Western  Coal  &  Mining  Co.*s  mines,  where  entry  brushing  is  taken  from 
both  roof  and  the  bottom,  the  price  of  each  shall  be  $1.57  per  yard,  which  shall 
include  shooting,  loading,  and  delivery  of  material  at  the  shaft  bottom,  heic^t 
to  be  not  less  than  5)  feet  from  the  top  of  the  permanent  road  raiL 

At  Laning-Harrls  Co.'s  mine,  near  Wellington,  the  price  for  rock  shooting 
shall  be  $2.49  per  yard  for  shooting  and  loading.  The  same  condition  as  tp 
height  of  brushing  as  in  contract  expiring  March  31,  1912. 

(H)  In  Lexington,  where  a  5-inch  cutting  machine  cuts  more  than  8  inches 
from  bottom  of  sulphur  to  bottom  of  cut,  or  where  a  4-inch  cutting  machine, 
cuts  more  than  7  inches  from  bottom  of  sulphur  to  bottom  of  cut,  the  company 
shall  clean  up  all  dirt  or  pay  the  miner  the  maximum  day-wage  scale  for  the 
same.  This  does  not  apply  where  sulphur  varies  or  gets  thin  on  the  back  of 
the  cut  nnd  the  machine  is  run  level.  The  company  also  agrees  to  have  machine 
runners  cut  as  close  to  the  sulphur  as  possible. 

Machine  phovelers  shall  clean  up  all  dirt  made  by  machines  and  stow  It  well 
back  In  the  gob. 

(I)  In  x^se  any  loader  does  not  dean  up  the  place  in  which  he  Is  working, 
the  company  shall  clean  up  same  at  the  expense  of  said  loader ;  said  dirt  to  be 
cleaned  up  and  stored  in  the  gob  in  the  same  manner  as  is  required  of  the  miner 
or  loader. 

(J)  Machine  shovelers  shall  clean  up  all  dirt  made  by  machines  and  put 
same  In  gob;  they  falling  to  do  so,  the  company  shall  clean  It  up  and  charge 
the  cost  of  same  to  the  machine  crew  equally. 

(K)  At  Lexington  the  price  for  driving  entries  through  gob  shall  be  $2.81 
per  yard,  entry  to  be  10  feet  wide;  this  to  include  lifting  of  bottom  to  the  rock, 
when  same  does  not  exceed  24  Inches,  and  delivery  of  all  material  on  cars  at 
shaft  bottom  or  drift-pit  top,  or  mule  or  motor  Junction,  at  the  option  of  the 
operator.  Also  to  Include  the  laying  of  permanent  track.  When  the  company 
desires  to  drive  an  entry  through  the  gob  and  not  list  the  bottom,  the  price 
shall  be  $1.24  per  yard  in  addition  to  the  top  brushing  scale.  This  provision  to 
include  any  other  mine  with  similar  conditions. 

(L)  The  same  rules  and  customs  now  in  effect  at  Lexlnjrton  relative  to  divi- 
sion of  ground  In  machine  mines  to  continue  In  effect  during  the  life  of  this 
contract. 

(M)  In  machine  mining,  at  the  direction  of  the  foreman,  loaders  shall  load 
out  otiier  than  their  own  rooms  to  allow  machines  to  run. 

(N)  At  all  new  mines  13.9  cents  per  ton  extra  shall  be  paid  until  the  mine 
or  any  substanlal  part  thereof  takes  weight,  after  which  all  extra  shall  cease  on 
notification  by  the  management 

(O)  When  an  adequate  number  of  empty  railroad  cars  are  at  the  mine  at  the 
starting  time  In  the  morning  to  work  the  first  one-fourth  day  and  the  operator 
has  tho  assurance  from  the  railroad  company  that  more  cars  w\}\  be  placed  at 
the  mine  before  the  empty  cars  are  loaded,  then  all  employees  shall  go  to  work. 
Where  physical  conditions  make  the  above  Impossible,  this  condition  to  be 
arranged  between  the  local  union  and  the  operator. 

(P)  Whei  a  miner  or  loader  is  absent  from  his  working  place  the  men 
working  rooms  adjacent  or  men  from  other  parts  of  the  mine,  as  the  operator 
may  elect,  must  work  his  room  during  the  time  he  Is  absent.  If  the  mlner^s  or 
loader's  room  Is  In  such  condition  that  the  miner  or  loader  who  Is  to  work  same 
demands  extra  compensation  on  account  of  the  miner  or  loader  not  having 
properly  cleaned  up  his  working  place  and  the  mine  foreman  and  pit  committee 
decide  that  he  is  entitled  to  extra  compensation  for  working  same,  he  shall  re- 
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celve  such  extra  compeoMitlon  as  may  be  decided  npon  by  the  mine  forenua 
and  pit  committee  at  the  expense  of  the  miner  or  loader  who  la  absent  from 
said  working  place.  *'  Men  from  other  parts  of  the  mine  **  shall  be  constmed 
to  mean  extra  men  or  others  arallable. 

(Q)  When  a  miner's  or  loader's  place  falls  In  after  b^ng  properly  propped 
or  pillared,  it  shall  be  cleaned  op  promptly  either  by  the  miner  or  loader,  at 
the  day  wage  acale,  or  by  the  company,  at  the  option  of  the  foreman.  When  a 
miner's  or  loader's  place  falls  In  because  It  has  not  been  properiy  propped  or 
pillared  by  the  miner  or  loader,  It  shall  be  cleaned  ap  as  above  at  the  miner's 
or  loader's  expense. 

(R)  Blackjack  shall  be  paid  for  the  same  as  coal  at  W^llngton. 

( S )  Roof  slate  at  Lexington  and  Wellington  to  be  paid  for  by  a  matnal  agree- 
ment between  mine  foreman  and  party  affected,  or  as  per  past  custom,  based 
on  the  time  required  to  clean  up  same,  at  the  maximum  day  wage  scale. 

HCIIBT  OOUIITT — BBOWNnfOTOIf  AlH)  DEXPWATEB. 

(A)  The  price  for  mining  in  Brownington  and  Deepwater  shall  be  $1.05  per 
ton  for  mine-run  coal  and  $1.21  per  ton  for  hand-picked  coal. 

(B)  Dirt,  shale,  or  sulphur  coming  down  with  the  coal  shall  be  paid  for  at 
agreed  between  mine  foreman  and  parties  affected. 

(C)  Yardage:  Six-foot  entry,  $1.39  per  yard;  brushing,  $1.12  per  yard;  bmib- 
Ing  to  be  5  feet  above  the  rail. 

(D)  Rolls,  slips,  and  horsebacks  shall  be  considered  deficient  work  and  paM 
for  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  mine  foreman  and  parties  affected. 

(E)  Room  turning.  $2.49  for  each  doorway.  The  price  for  making  first  break 
through  between  rooms,  $2.49;  miner  to  make  all  other  necessary  break- 
throughs. 

(F)  For  12-foot  entries,  88  cents  per  yard. 

WAVEBLT,  MO. 

(A)  Mining  price  shall  be  as  follows:  For  coal  3  feet  6  indien  and  over,  76 
cents  per  ton ;  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  Inches,  81  cents  per  ton.  All  ccml  onder 
2  feet  to  be  considered  deficient  work. 

(B)  Seven-foot  entries,  $1.27  per  yard. 

(C)  Twelve-foot  entries,  $1.17  per  yard. 

(D)  Cross-cuts  between  entries  to  be  paid  the  same  as  entries  of  similar 
width. 

<E)  Room  turning,  $3.32. 

(F)  Crosscuts  between  rooms  to  be  paid  entry  prices  for  similar  width. 

(G)  Clny  strains  and  horsebacks  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.12  per  foot 
for  every  7  linear  feet,  fractional  parts  in  proportion,  or  by  day,  at  option  of 
operator. 

(H)  When  a  room  is  narrowed  to  7  feet  on  account  of  clays  or  horsebacks, 
the  miner  shall  be  paid  room-turning  and  clay-strata  prices. 

(I)  When  a  room  caves  in,  through  no  fault  of  the  miner,  and  the  places  are 
stopped  on  account  of  falls  on  the  road,  the  company  shall  pay  the  miner  for 
the  labor  he  has  performed  In  said  place. 

(J)  Entry  brushing  shall  be  paid  73  cents  per  yard,  not  exceeding  15  inches; 
all  over  15  Inches  to  be  paid  4.7  cents  per  inch  per  yard.  Price  for  stowing 
brushlngs  shall  be  39  cents  per  yard. 

(K)  Under  usual  conditions,  when  draw  slate  comes  with  the  coal,  the  fol- 
lowing prices  shall  be  paid  by  the  company  and  accepted  by  the  miner: 

Draw  slate.  3  inches  and  less  than  5  inches,  5J  cents  per  ton. 

Draw  slate,  5  Inches  and  less  than  10  inches,  10  cents  per  ton. 

Draw  slate,  10  inches  and  less  than  15  inches,  161  cents  per  ton. 

Draw  slate  In  entries,  3  Inches  to  6  inches,  26f  cents  per  ton. 

Draw  slate  in  entries,  5  inches  to  10  Inches,  52  cents  per  ton. 

Draw  slate  In  entries,  10  inches  to  15  Inches,  79  cents  per  ton. 

These  prices  to  apply  to  draw  slate  and  not  to  false  top. 

(L)  Where  cribs  are  built  by  the  miner,  they  shall  receive  the  maxlmam  day 
wage  scale. 

(M)  Bottom  brushing  to  be  paid  $1.12  per  yard;  said  brushing  not  to  exceed 
15  inches  in  thickness. 

(N)  When  the  company  desires  to  double-shift  entries,  they  shall  pay  32 
cents  per  yard  extra. 
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(O)  The  company  agrees  to  put  all  work  on  a  single  basis  as  rapidly  as 
IK>8sible,  and  that  no  additional  miners  will  be  employed  In  rooms  or  entries 
above  what  are  employed  at  this  date  until  work  is  singled. 

SUBDISTBICT  No.  4. 
AOAIB  AND  SCHUYLER  COUNTIES — NOVINOEB,  CONNELSVILLE,  AND  ASSOCIATED  MINES. 

Sbotion  1.  (A)  Mining  price  for  mine-run  coal — ^2,000  pounds  lier  ton — 
•ball  be  for  standard  coal  of  present  normal  height  and  conditions  ns  follows: 

Per  ton. 

(B)  Coal  39  inches  or  over $0.78 

Ck)al  from  86  to  39  inches .88 

CSoal  from  30  to  36  inches .88 

(0)  Should  the  owner  of  Midland  No.  1  mine  at  any  time  during  the  life  of 
this  contract  change  the  plan  and  system  of  mining  the  vein  from  room  and 
pillar  to  long  wall,  the  scale  and  conditions  provided  In  Stahl  long- wall  con- 
tract, which  expired  March  31,  1910,  shall  apply  and  govern  at  this  mine  during 
the  remainder  of  the  life  of  this  contract;  provided  that  said  scale. for  mining 
shall  not  be  effective  until  and  as  said  mine  takes  weight  and  the  ordinary 
normal  working  of  long-wall  mining  is  shown;  and  pi-ovlded  further  that 
if  conditions  should  be  developed  different  from  the  conditions  at  Stahl  as  affect- 
ing the  labor  of  mining,  then  there  shall  be  a  readjustmeut  of  the  scale  of 
prices  to  be  made  by  the  operator's  commissioner  and  the  miner's  represent- 
ative; provided  further  that  until  said  mine  takes  weight  and  the  ordinary 
normal  workings  of  long- wall  mining  is  shown,  the  mining  shall  be  done  by 
day  work  at  $2.84  per  day. 

(D)  The  price  of  bench  rock  shall  be  as  follows:  Seven-foot  entry,  after 
there  is  3  inches  in  thickness  with  bench  rock,  the  company  to  pay  6.6  cents 
per  inch  per  yard  extra,  running  measurement. 

(E)  Twelve-foot  entry,  2.2  cents  per  ton  extra  for  every  Inch  after  3  inches. 

(F)  Rooms  after  they  are  3  inches  in  thickness  with  bench  rock,  6.6  cents 
per  inch  extra  for  first  7  feet;  and  after  the  first  7  feet,  1.7  cents  per  ton  per 
inch  extra  after  3  inches  in  thickness,  measurements  to  be  made  on  the  1st 
and  16th  of  each  month  in  front  of  the  road  head. 

(G)  If  during  the  life  of  this  contract  any  new  mine  is  placed  in  operation 
in  mine- run  shooting  coal  in  subdistrict  No.  4,  in  which  the  coal  Is  of  the 
same  height  as  in  either  of  the  mines  above  8i>ecified,  or  in  which  the  condi- 
tions are  similar  to  those  in  either  of  the  mines  above  named,  the  above  and 
foregoing  scale  of  prices  for  mining  coal,  yardage,  room  turning,  day  wages, 
dead  work,  and  all  other  general  prices  shall  apply  and  be  effective. 

(H)  If,  during  the  life  of  this  contract,  any  new  mine  Is  placed  in  operation 
in  subdistrict  No.  4,  in  which  the  coal  Is  not  of  the  same  height  as  in  either  of 
tiie  mines  above  specified,  or  in  which  the  conditions  are  dissimilar  to  those 
In  either  of  the  mines  above  named,  then  a  scale  of  prices  covering  all  work  in 
such  new  mine  or  mines  shall  be  made  by  the  parties  to  this  contract  and 
remain  in  force  during  the  term  hereof. 

Entry  yardage  and  room  turning  for  the  above-named  mines  shall  be  as 
follows : 

Sec.  2.  (A)  Seven  and  eight  foot  entries,  per  yard,  $1.96. 

(B)  Twelve-foot  entries.  $1.33. 

(C)  Crosscuts  between  entries,  $1.96. 

(D)  Room  turning,  $3.63  each.  Room  to  be  7-foot  neck,  all  over,  at  the  rate 
of  $1.96  per  yard. 

(E)  Crosscuts  between  rooms  shall  be  paid  entry  prices  for  similar  width. 

(F)  Brushing  in  entries  shall  be  paid  for  as  follows:  For  the  first  15  inches 
or  less.  66  cents  per  yard.  For  each  additional  inch,  4|  cents.  Entries 
shall  be  brushed  to  a  width  of  4  feet  3  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  above  prices 
apply  to  clay  of  ordinary  hardness. 

(G)  The  companies  shall  abandon  bottom  brushing  in  rooms,  lay  all  tracks 
in  rooms,  and  take  the  loaded  cars  from  the  face  of  the  rooms;  the  miner  to 
push  the  empty  car  from  the  switch  to  the  face  as  he  has  done  in  the  past 
and  is  now  doing. 

(H)  Clays,  draw  slate,  or  false  top  shall  be  considered  deficient  work,  and  be 
paid  for  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon  between  mine  foreman  and  parties  affected. 

(1)  For  cross  shifting  entries  or  crosscuts  shall  be  paid  32  cents  extra  per 
yard. 
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U>NO>WAIX   MAC1II5E  SCALE  FOB  BOMBAUEH  COAL  CO.,  IfOrilVGES,   HO. 

(A)  DKTerential  between  pick  and  machine  mining  sball  be  10  cents  per  too. 

(B)  The  price  for  loading  for  standard  coal,  39  inches  or  over,  shall  be  T3 
ceiitK  \>er  uni:  ct»«l  :w  to  31»  inches  76|  cents  fier  ton.  The  above  loading  pria 
to  include  the  settlnp  of  Htraps.  where  required  or  directed  by  the  mine  fore- 
man, but  not  to  exceed  on  an  average  of  one  strap  for  each  4  feet  of  face. 

(C)  It  HhiiU  l)e  tlie  duty  of  the  loaders  to  take  care  of  the  working  places, 
and  to  remove  all  clod,  not  to  exceed  3  inches,  left  under  the  coal  by  the  ma- 
chine, and  all  dirt  shall  be  thrown  toward  the  center  betwe«i  the  two  road- 
ways 5  feet  from  fa(*«»  and  5  feet  from  each  side  of  the  roadway  and  property 
gobtHHl.  The  loader  must  not  load  any  dirt  or  slate  if  he  has  gob  rooo  to 
gob  it. 

(I))  The  loader  shall  load  his  coal,  secure  and  take  care  of  his  workix^ 
place  iu  the  same  manner  as  it  is  done  in  pick  mining. 

(E)  Two  loaders  shall  work  on  one  roadway,  and  be  allowed  20  feet  eadi 
from  center  of  roadway  to  march.  All  coal  loaded  more  than  22^  feet  tiam 
center  of  roadway  shall  be  paid  an  extra  price, 

(F)  Loaders  shall  take  care  of  all  loose  coal  on  the  face,  and  keep  the  (rfaee 
in  a  safe  condition  by  timbering  in  such  a  manner  that  there  will  be  no  detej 
In  the  operation  of  the  machine. 

(G)  Ix>aders  shall  receive  empty  cars  and  deliver  loads  to  skip  entry  switcfa. 
providing  the  distance  is  not  more  than  150  feet 

(H)  Clays  and  slips  shall  be  considered  deficient  and  t>e  paid  for  at  a  pnot 
to  be  agree<l  upon  between  the  mine  foreman  and  parties  affected. 

( I )  Bench  rock  over  3  inches  in  thiclmess  shall  be  1|  ^ents  per  ton  per  ioA 
in  addition  to  the  regular  loading  price. 

(J)  Ix)aders  shall  pay  27  cents  per  month  for  sharpaaing  tools. 

(K)  Brushing  and  building  walls  in  rooms  and  entries  shall  be  80  cents  v& 
yard  for  24  inches  in  thickness.  Brushing  to  be  6  feet  wide  at  top  and  be  doie 
ill  a  workman-like  manner.  Company  to  have  the  option  of  dropping  down  <m 
the  brushing  for  the  last  20  feet  of  room  distance  and  price  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  89  cents. 

(L)  All  comer  cutting  with  all  mining  that  is  practical  to  be  done  by  t^ 
machine  shall  be  paid  at  91)i  cents  per  ton.  This  is  to  include  braahlng  and 
wall  building  as  specified  in  paragraph  K. 

(M)  All  track  to  be  laid  by  the  company. 

(N)  Room  turning  to  be  $5.32,  room  considered  turned  when  brnshed  to  in- 
side comer  of  crib.  The  company  to  have  the  option  of  turning  the  itxMns  bj 
day  work  when  desired. 

(O)  Building  switch  cribs.  68  cents  each. 

DUTIES   OF   MACHINE  BUNREBS   AND   HELPEBS. 

(A)  It  shall  be  the  dauyt  of  the  machine  runners  and  helpers  to  ondennioe 
the  coal,  mining  same  as  near  the  bottom  of  the  coal  as  practicable,  and  remote 
all  cuttings  into  the  gob  as  far  away  from  the  ftice  as  possible,  leaving  tht 
places  cleaned  up  ready  for  the  loaders.  Where  a  5-inch  cutting  machine  cnti 
more  than  8  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  coal  to  the  l>ottom  of  cut,  or  where 
a  4-inch  cutting  machine  cuts  more  than  7  inches  from  bottom  of  coal  to  bot- 
tom of  cut»  the  company  shall  clean  up  all  dirt  or  pay  the  miner  the  maxiiniiiD 
wage  scale  for  cleaning  up  the  same. 

(B)  Should  there  be  any  coal  break  off  the  face  ahead  of  the  machines  be- 
tween the  time  that  the  loaders  clean  up  their  places  and  the  time  the  macbiBe? 
are  ready  to  mine,  the  machine  crew  will  clean  up  the  coal. 

(C)  The  machine  runners  shall  have  supervision  over  all  the  work  and 
power  to  direct  any  or  all  of  the  machine  crew  to  do  any  kind  of  work  in  or 
around  the  machine. 

(D)  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  machine  crews  to  operate  the  machines  and 
undermine  tha  coal  at  any  time,  either  day  or  night,  to  suit  the  condition  of 
the  face. 

INSIDE  DAT   WAGS  SCALE. 

Per  daj. 

Machine  runners 13.06 

Machine    helpers 3.05 

Tluibermen  after  machine 8.06 

Brushing    2.84 

Road  headman 2.84 
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RESOLUTION. 

We,  the  commission  on  tlie  machine  scale  of  Novinger,  Mo.,  recommend  that 
all  deficient  work  not  covered  in  the  machine  scale  adopted  December  2,  1910, 
be  taken  up  as  referred  to  in  paragraph  H  of  the  general  provisions  of  dis- 
trict agreement.     Signed  this  2d  day  of  December,  1910. 

Robert  Hunter, 
Geo.    Richardson, 
S.  C.  James, 
H.   McGiNNis. 

scale  for  ADAIR  BRICK  it   CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  KIRKSVILLE,   MO. 

(A)  It  is  agreed  that  the  company  shall  continue  work  under  the  1908 
agreement  with  the  advances  applied. 

(B)  Mining  price  for  standard  coal  of  present  normal  height  and  conditions 
shall  be  as  follows: 

(C)  Hand-picked  coal,  $1.11  per  ton. 

(D)  Prices  for  entries  and  crosscuts  shall  be  paid  for  the  same  as  the 
Novinger  field,  as  follows: 

(E)  Seven  and  8-foot  entries,  per  yard,  $1.96. 

(F)  Twelve-foot  entries,  per  yard,  $1.33. 

(G)  Crosscuts  between  entries,  per  yard,  $1.96. 

(H)  Room  turning,  $3.63,  each  room  to  be  7-foot  neck;  all  over  at  the  rate 
of  $1.96  per  yard. 

(I)  Crosscuts  between  looms  shall  be  paid  entry  price  for  similar  width. 

(J)  Brushing  in  entries  shall  be  paid  for  as  follows:  For  the  first  15  inches 
or  less,  66  cents  per  yard ;  for  each  additional  inch,  4j|  cents.  Entries  shall  be 
brushed  to  a  width  of  4  feet  3  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  above  prices  apply 
to  clay  of  ordinary  hardness. 

(K)  Clays,  draw  slate,  or  false  top,  shall  be  considered  deficient  work,  and 
be  paid  for  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon  between  mine  foreman  and  parties 
affected. 

(L)  For  cross-shifting  entries,  or  crosscuts,  shall  be  32  cents  per  yard  extra. 

(M)  It  is  further  agreed,  should  the  owner  of  the  Adair  Brick  &  Construc- 
tion Co.  wish  to  change  their  present  system  of  mining  rooms  to  mine-run  basis, 
the  prices  and  conditions  shall  be  as  follows : 

(N)  Room  necks  shall  be  paid  the  same  as  specified  In  paragraph  H  until 
they  are  20  feet  in  width;  all  rooms  after  20  feet  in  width  shall  be  99  cents 
per  ton  mine-run  coal,  miners  to  mine  one-half  depth  of  shots.  The  above 
means  coal  of  normal  height  and  conditions. 

(O)  Rooms  shall  be  30  feet  to  each  miner  and  two  rooms  driven  together. 

(P)  Committee  withdraws  said  demand  Ur  slack  27^  cents  per  ton,  with  the 
understanding  it  will  be  optional  with  the  miner  whether  he  loads  slack  at  10 
cents  per  car  with  the  advance  of  the  Cleveland  agreement. 

RULES    GOVERNING    SHOT-FIRERS. 

When  not  over  30  miners  are  employed  In  one  mine,  the  companies  shall 
make  arrangements  for  firing  shots,  provided  the  men  employed  as  shot  firers 
are  paid  the  scale  rate  for  that  class  of  labor  during  the  time  they  are  so 
employed,  and  not  work  over  eight  hours  each  day.  When  from  30  to  50 
miners  are  employed,  shot  firers  shall  go  to  work  at  noon  and  work  at  their 
regular  work,  either  as  miners  or  day  men,  and  shall  be  paid  a  half-shift  at 
the  shot  firer's  scale.  When  from  50  to  100  miners  are  employed,  two  shot 
firers  shall  be  employed,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  fire  shots  exclusively.  When 
from  100  to  124  miners,  inclusive,  are  employed,  the  shot  firers  shall  receive  8 
cents  per  man  for  firing  all  shots  over  the  100  men.  When  125  men  are  em- 
ployed, a  third  shot  flrer  shall  be  employed,  and  one  shot  flrer  shall  be  em- 
ployed for  each  additional  50  miners. 

The  question  of  fuse  and  squibs  shall  be  left  to  local  settlement. 

When  a  shot  flrer  fails  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  judgment  of  the  mine 
foreman  and  pit  committee,  he  shall  be  removed  as  shot  flrer  and  offered  some 
other  employment  in  the  mine. 
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IlfSIOB    DAT-WAGB    SCALE. 

Track    layers (2. 94 

Track  layers*  helpers 2.86 

Trappers 1.  e 

Bottom  cagers 2.  SI 

Drivers 2.  W 

Trip  riders 2.S4 

Pushers 2^81 

Water  haulers  and  machine  haulers 2.S4 

Timbermen,  where  such  are  employed 2.^ 

Pipemen  for  compressed  air  plants 2.TS 

Company  men  in  long-wall  mines 2.62 

SpraKgtng,  coupling,  and  greasing  when  done  by  boys 1.96 

Shot  flrers,  under  normal  conditions 3.54 

Machine   runners 2L06 

Rail    setters 2.  S4 

Spraggers  of  coal 2.84 

Machine  shovelers i 2.84 

Track  m«i  with  machine 2.62 

Mine  examiners  or  gas  men 3.^ 

Sinkers    (minimum) 3.12 

Sinking  to  be  considered  as  completed  when  work  reaches  a  point 
12  feet  from  edge  of  the  shaft. 

All  other  inside  day  laborers 2.62 

OrrSIDE   DAT    WAGE    SCALE. 

Dynamo  tender  and  night  holster  (9-hour  shift) $3.84 

MachlnlHt 313 

First  blacksmiths 3S4 

Second  blacksmiths 306 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 262 

Carpenters 2.6& 

All  other  outside  day  labor 2  25 

Provided  that  all  classes  of  outside  day  labor  not  otherwise  enumerated  sbaU 
be  paid  the  same  scale  of  wages  as  was  paid  under  the  contract  expiring  Marck 
31,  1912,  plus  5.26  per  cent 

Engineers,  first  class,  600  tons  and  over,  per  month $87.77 

Engineers,  second  class,  300  to  500  tons,  per  month 81.10 

Engineers,  third  class,  300  tons  or  less,  per  month 7221 

TAIL-BOPE   AND   SLOPE   ENGINEEBS. 

The  minimum  rate  for  tail-rope  and  slope  engineers  shall  he  $2.64  per  day. 
or  $68.88  per  month :  Provided  further.  That  the  maximum  rate  for  tail-rope 
and  slope  engineers  shall  be  $3  per  day,  or  $77.77  per  month,  26  days  to  consti- 
tute a  month's  work,  and  9  hours  to  constitute  a  day*s  work.  All  overtime  In 
excess  of  9  hours  to  be  paid  for  at  a  proportionate  rate  per  hour. 

GENERAL  PBOVISIONS. 

(A)  That  all  necessary  timbers  and  rails  shall  be  delivered  by  the  company 
at  the  place  where  the  miner  receives  his  empty  car. 

(B)  That  the  price  of  powder  shall  remain  at  $2  per  25-pound  k^  during  the 
life  of  this  contract,  and  the  powder  shall  be  of  the  standard  brands  and  of  the 
best  quality  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  Powder  to  be  delivered  by 
company  to  drivers  at  foot  of  shaft  for  conveyance  to  miners*  switch.  Com- 
pany's re8i)onsibilIty  to  end  when  powder  is  placed  at  such  switch. 

(C)  The  prices  paid  for  blacksmi thing  in  District  No.  25  shall  be  the  same  us 
past  contract,  plus  5.26  per  cent,  the  miners*  tools  to  have  preference,  and  the 
tools  shall  be  properly  sharpened.  ^  ,^  ^  ^  „ 

Note.— Where  blacksmlthlng  is  paid  by  month,  boys  receiving  half  turn  shalJ 

pay  half  blacksmlthlng.  .  ,  ^      .».       ^a  ^  p^ 

(D)  The  pay  shall  be  semimonthly  and  payable  not  later  than  10  days  after 
the  close  of  each  semimonthly  pay  period.    The  company  shall  furnish  a  «ate- 
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meat  of  accounts,  with  receipt  attached,  not  later  than  eight  days  after  the 
close  of  each  semimonthly  pay  period ;  company  to  commence  paying  not  later 
than  4  o'clock  p.  m. 

(B)  When  a  mine  or  any  part  of  a  mine  Is  closed  down,  throwing  men  out  of 
work,  they  are  to  be  employed  in  any  other  mines  that  may  be  in  operation  at 
that  time  by  the  same  company.  They  to  be  the  first  to  be  taken  on  when  the 
place  resumes  work. 

(F)  When  a  man  Is  taken  from  the  face  to  do  any  day  work,  his  wages  shall 
be  $2.84  per  day. 

(6)  When  a  miner  works  at  the  face  by  the  day,  his  wages  shall  be  $2.84 
per  day. 

(H)  All  deficient  work  not  covered  by  this  agreement  shall  be  pa^d  at  a  price 
to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  pit  boss  and  parties  concerned,  and  should 
they  fail  to  agree  the  same  shall  be  referred  as  provided  in  section  (1)  one  of 
interstate  general  conditions.  It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  pending  adjust- 
ment of  said  deficient  work  the  men  shall  continue  at  work. 

(I)  There  shall  be  no  coal  mined  or  loaded  by  the  day,  except  where  no  scale 
has  been  made  to  govern  the  same,  or  in  deficient  work,  or  where  it  becomes 
necessary  for  a  machine  to  pass. 

(J)  The  color  line  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  employment 

(K)  The  words  ''maximum  day  wage  scale"  as  used  in  this  contract  means 
$2.84  per  day. 

(L)  There  shall  be  end  gates  put  in  pit  cars  whenever  miners  desire  them, 
the  company  to  have  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  do  the  same.  This  pro- 
visicm  does  not  apply  to  long-wall  face  track  work. 

(M)  When  a  mine  is  idle  for  any  cause  and  day  men  are  employed,  the  work 
tiiall  be  divided  equally  among  the  regular  day  men  at  their  respective  classes 
of  work.  Any  additional  day  labor  shall  be  equally  divided  among  the  other 
day  employees  who  are  competent  to  do  the  work. 

(N)  For  cars  wrecked  by  derailment  or  obstruction  too  close  to  the  track  in 
entries,  unusually  rough  jolting,  tracks  being  in  bad  order,  cars  being  in  bad 
order,  meeting  with  an  accident  on  the  bottom  or  in  the  shaft,  the  company 
shall  pay  the  miner  the  average  of  his  unbroken  cars  for  that  day :  Provided, 
That  the  company  shall  have  the  right  to  reload  such  wrecked  cars,  or  reload 
the  coal  therefrom  into  other  cars,  weigh,  and  credit  same  to  the  miner  who 
loaded  it  in  lieu  of  paying  him  for  the  wrecked  car.  The  representatives  of  the 
miners'  organization  agree  to  discourage  bad  loading  upon  the  part  of  its 
members. 

(O)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  any  employee  absenting  himself  from 
work  one  (1 )  day  and  not  reporting  for  work  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
shall  forfeit  his  right  to  his  working  place,  but  not  his  right  to  employment, 
unless  he  shall  have  first  notified  the  mine  foreman. 

No  engineer,  fireman,  pumper,  machine  runner,  machine  helper,  shot  flrer, 
motorman,  motor  helper,  fire  runner,  driver,  eager,  or  gas  man  shall  absent  him- 
self from  work  at  any  time  without  first  having  given  one  day's  notice  to  the 
mine  foreman  and  obtained  permission  to  be  absent  Anyone  of  the  above 
classes  of  labor  violating  this  section  shall  forfeit  his  position,  but  not  his  right 
to  employment,  which  may  be  at  any  other  class  of  labor.  This  rule  shall  not 
apply  in  case  of  sickness. 

(P)  The  company  shall  have  the  option  of  sending  any  of  its  day  men  into 
the  mine  at  any  hour  before  the  regular  starting  time  that  may  be  necessary  for 
them  to  properly  clear  roads  and  make  inspections,  provided  his  work  is  con- 
fined to  eight  hours.  The  regular  starting  time  shall  be  arranged  Jointly  to  suit 
local  conditions. 

(Q)  The  United  Mine  Workers  shall  not  restrict  the  work  of  any  employee, 
provided  said  work  is  done  within  the  hours  prescribed  in  this  contract 

(R)  No  extra  price  shall  be  paid  for  rock  shooting,  bottom  lifting,  or  brushing 
in  wet  entries  where  same  are  kept  reasonably  dry,  in  accordance  with  section 
12  of  general  conditions  of  Interstate  agreement. 

(S)  When  a  miner's  place  falls  in  after  being  properly  timbered,  it  shall  be 
cleaned  up  within  twenty-four  (24)  consecutive  hours;  if  not,  the  miner  shall  be 
given  employment  cleaning  the  same  at  the  maximum  day  wage  scale.  Should 
the  miner  fail  to  give  satisfaction  while  cleaning  up  said  fall,  he  shall  be  given 
another  place  while  said  fall  is  being  cleatied  up  by  said  company;  then  the 
miner  shall  return  to  his  place. 
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(T)  Wbenever  a  miner's  working  ftoe  in  front  of  hii  roadway  is  tn  20  feet, 
measuring  from  center  of  track  on  roadway  from  wliich  switch  rtiaU  be  laid, 
lie  shall  personallT  notify  the  mine  foreman  that  he  reqaires  a  switch  laid,  and 
■aid  switch  shall  be  laid  within  48  hoars  of  sach  notice,  holidays  and  SmidayB 
excepted;  this  aliall  not  apply  to  crosscuts  and  break-throuf^ia. 

Provided,  in  case  the  mine  foreman  has  not  sufficient  switch  layers  to  eomptj 
with  above,  the  pit  committee,  on  his  request,  shall  furnish  competent  help  to 
lay  the  switch. 

Note. — This  provision  not  to  apply  to  long-wall  face  track  work. 

In  behalf  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators^  Asaodatton. 

Chas.  S.  Kkith, 


W.  J.  Jkhkiks, 
rice  PreMdent  at  Large. 

J.   H.   HiBBCN, 


Per  W.  D.  Ryah. 

In  behalf  of  United  Mine  Workers  of  District  No.  2S. 

Jambs  Blke, 

Geobqb 


JOINT  INTEB8TATE  AGSESMENT  AND  CONTBACT  70B  BI8TBICT 
NO.  M  OF  0PB&AT0B8  AND  KINEBS,  ADOPTED  AT  ITANSAS 
CITY,  XO.,  MAY  25,  1908,  FOB  PBBIOD  ENDING  XABCH  SI,  19ia 

* 

(The  Soatbwetteni  laterttate  Coal  Operaton'  Association.    The  United  Mine  Worisst 

of  America,  Diatrict  No.  20.] 

Joint  Interstate  Agreement  op  Operators  and  Miners. 
(Adopted  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  May  20,  1908,  for  the  period  cloain«  Mar.  81,  1»10l] 

General  Conditions, 
arbitration. 

Section  I.  1.  Whereas  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  Industrial  contract 
depend  altogether  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  It  Is  carried  into  efTect;  and 

2.  Whereas  It  is  our  earnest  and  sincere  desire  that  any  agreement  made  aad 
executed  by  and  between  the  representatives  of  the  miners  in  districts  14,  21. 
and  25,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operaton^ 
Association  be  observed  and  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  and  that  all  controTeralfli 
arising  under  the  contract  shall  be  definitely  settled ; 

3.  It  Is  therefore  mutually  agreed,  that  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arislDg 
at  any  time  through  a  failure  to  agree  between  the  foreman  and  any  employee, 
the  pit  committee  and  the  foreman  are  empowered  to  adjust  It,  and  in  case  of 
their  disagreement  or  failure  to  act  within  two  days  it  shall  be  immediately  r^ 
ferred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  district  presid^it  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  in  whose  district  the  controversy  arose^  or  such  person  as  ^ther 
may  designate  to  represent  him,  and  should  they  fail  to  agree  it  shall  then  be 
referred  by  either  party  to  the  commissioner  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate 
Coal  Operators'  Association  and  the  district  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  la 
whose  district  the  question  arises,  or  such  persons  as  they  may  designate  for  Its 
adjustment. 

4.  In  case  there  should  be  a  disagreement  between  a  district  president  and  ttie 
commissioner  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators*  Association,  the 
case  shall  be  referred  to  the  president  of  the  Southwestern  Coal  Operators' 
Association  and  the  International  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work^s  of 
America  for  a  final  decision  or  adjustment.  In  the  event  that  the  president  of 
the  operators*  association  and  the  International  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  fail  to  agree,  they  shall  have  authority  to  s^ect  a  person  to 
decide  the  question  in  dispute,  the  mines  to  continue  In  operation. 

All  settlements  and  decisions  rendered  hereunder  shall  be  final  and  binding 
on  all  parties  concerned,  except  where  local  decisions  set  aside  the  written  tenns 
of  the  joint  agreement. 
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EIQHT-HOUB  DAT. 

Sec.  II.  1.  For  all  classes  of  labor  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 
The  going  to  and  coming  from  the  respective  working  places  is  to  be  done  on 
the  ^nployee's  own  time.  All  company  men  shall  perform  whatever  labor  the 
foreman  may  direct  An  eight-hour  day  means  eight  hours  work  at  the  usual 
working  places,  exclusive  of  noon  time,  which  shall  be  one-half  hour  for  all 
classes  of  day  labor.  This  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  time  required  in  reaching 
such  working  places  in  the  morning  and  departing  from  the  same  at  night.  The 
operator  may  refuse  to  allow  any  day  man  to  work  on  any  day  at  which  he  fails 
to  be  at  his  working  place  at  the  starting  time. 


PENALTIES  FOB  LOADING  IMPURITIES. 

Sec.  III.  1.  In  order  to  insure  the  production  of  clean  and  marketable  coal  It 
l8  herein  provided  that  if  any  miner  or  loader  shall  load  with  his  coal  sulphur, 
bone,  slate,  blackjack,  or  other  impurities  he  shall  for  the  first  offense  be  notified 
by  weighman  and  check  weighman  on  the  miner's  bulletin,  for  the  second  otteaee 
he  may  be  suspended  for  one  day  or  be  fined  50  cents,  for  the  third  and  each 
subsequent  offense  occurring  in  any  consecutive  30  days  he  may  be  suspended 
for  three  days  or  fined  $1 ;  provided,  if  in  any  case  it  is  shown  that  a  miner  or 
loader  maliciously  or  knowingly  loads  impurities,  he  shal  Ibe  subject  to  dis- 
charge. 

2.  It  is  further  agreed  that  if  any  miner  or  loader  has  been  fined,  suc^nded, 
or  discharged  and  claims  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  him,  the  matter  shall 
be  taken  up  for  investigation  and  adjusted  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion I  of  this  agreement 

3.  It  is  further  agreed  that  all  moneys  collected  from  fines,  as  provided  for 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this  section,  shall  be  deposited  to  the  joint  ac- 
count of  the  secretary- treasurer  of  districts  14,  21,  and  25  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 
and  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Goal  Operators' 
Association,  and  disposition  of  said  fund  shall  be  made  on  the  joint  account  of 
said  secretary-treasurera 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pit  committee  and  mine  foreman  at  the  end  of 
each  day's  work  to  inspect  the  dirt  loaded  in  coal  during  said  day  and  raider 
decisions  hereunder. 

HIBINO,  DISCHABOING,  AND  TIME  TO  BE  PAID  FOB. 

Sec.  IV.  1.  The  management  of  the  mine,  the  direction  of  the  working  force, 
and  the  right  to  hire  and  discharge  are  vested  exclusively  in  the  operator,  and 
the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  abridge  these  righta  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
provision  to  encourage  the  discharge  of  employees  or  the  refusal  of  employmait 
to  applicants  because  of  personal  prejudice  or  activity  in  matters  affecting  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  If  any  employee  shall  be  discharged  or  suspended  by  the  man- 
agement and  it  is  claimed  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  him,  an  investigation, 
to  be  conducted  by  the  parties  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  section  I,  shall 
be  taken  up  promptly,  and  if  it  is  proven  that  an  injustice  has  been  done,  the 
tnanagement  shall  reinstate  said  employee  and  pay  him  full  compensation  for 
the  time  he  has  been  suspended  and  out  of  employment 

2.  In  order  that  no  disputes  will  arise,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  foregoing 
paragraph  of  this  section  shall  be  construed  that  daymen  shall  receive  the  scale 
wage  for  the  work  at  which  they  were  employed  when  suspended,  and  miners 

^.81  per  day. 

3.  When  the  foreman,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  1  of  this  section,  directs 
an  employee  to  do  labor,  the  scale  or  wages  being  lower  than  his  regular  scale,' 
he  shall  be  paid  the  wage  scale  as  paid  for  labor  from  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred during  time  employed. 

SUSPENSION  OF  MINING. 

Sec.  V.  In  case  of  either  local  or  general  suspension  of  mining,  either  at 
the  expiration  of  this  contract  or  otherwise,  the  engineers  shall  not  suspend 
work,  but  shall,  when  mining  is  su^)ended,  fully  protect  all  the  company's 
property  under  their  care,  and  operate  fans  and  pumps  and  lower  and  hoist 
such  men  or  supplies  as  may  be  required  to  protect  the  company's  property, 
and  any  and  all  coal  required  to  keep  up  steam  at  the  company's  coal  plants. 
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But  it  iB  understood  and  agreed  tbat  tbe  operator  will  not  ask  tbexn  to  boiit 
any  CQal  pnHluced  by  nonunion  labor  for  sale  on  tbe  market.  Shonld  tbe 
Interest  of  tbe  enKineere  be  directly  involved  in  any  issue  at  the  expiratkn 
of  tbis  contract,  and  any  enidneers  cease  from  work^  tbe  United  Mine  Worken 
of  America  will  provide  competent  men  to  perform  tbe  emerf^ency  work  abofe 
recited  at  tbe  scale  price  in  effect  at  the  time  of  tbe  suspension,  sabiect  to  asj 
subsequent  settlement.  Tbe  ofierator,  at  bis  option,  to  retain  only  sncli  engi- 
neers as  are  required,  but  witb  tbe  understanding  tbat  all  of  tlie  enii;iii«ecs 
employed  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  suspension  sball  t>e  entitled  to  an  equal  dirteiea 
of  tbe  woric 

LOCAL   DEMANDS. 

Sec.  VI.  1.  There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  by  either  operators  or  em- 
ployees which  are  in  conflict  with  this  agreement,  or  any  district  a^n'ecment, 
and  there  shall  be  no  provisions  imposed  violating  tbe  same. 

2.  If  any  mine  or  any  substantial  part  of  a  mine  is  laid  idle  or  shut  down 
kk  violation  of  tbis  contract  by  any  operator  or  any  agent  of  any  operator, 
mcb  operator  sball  pay  to  the  mine  workers  employed  in  said  mine,  who  are 
thereby  laid  idle,  tbe  sum  of  $1  per  day  for  each  of  such  mine  workers  for 
each  day  or  part  of  a  day  which  said  mine  is  so  laid  idle,  which  sum  shall  be 
added  to  the  regular  pay  account  of  ench  of  said  mine  workers  and  be  paid 
him  with  such  regular  account, 

3.  If  any  mine  or  any  substantial  pnrt  of  a  mine  la  shut  down  or  laid  idl« 
in  violation  of  this  contract  by  any  local  onion,  member,  or  members  of  anv 
local  union,  pit  committee,  check  weighman.  or  other  or  different  ofllcer  or 
officers  or  committee  of  the  r.  M.  W.  of  A.,  said  operator  may  withhold  for  Mi 
or  its  own  use  from  any  fund  checked  off  by  him  or  it  from  the  wages  of  tbe 
employees  at  said  mine  and  otherwise  payable  by  said  operator  to  the  officers 
af  the  local  union  having  jurisdiction  over  the  workmen  at  said  niine«  a  sum 
•qual  to  50  cents  per  day  per  man  for  all  the  United  Mine  Workers  who  are  so 
Idle  at  said  mine  for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day  such  mine  or  substantial  part 
thereof  is  so  shut  down  or  laid  idle. 

4.  Any  question  or  disagreement  as  to  any  such  shut  down  or  the  laying 
Idle  of  any  mine  being  in  violati<Hi  of  this  contract  and  the  rights  of  the  injored 
party  to  tbe  indemnity  or  penalties  hereby  prescribed  shall  be  determined  and 
Anally  settled  as  other  disagreements  are  provided  to  be  settled,  by  Section  I 
of  tbis  agreement  But  no  indemnity  or  penalty  above  provided  shall  be  witk- 
held  or  paid  to  tbe  party  entitled  thereto  until  any  disagreement  concerning 
the  same  has  been  so  finally  determined. 

PATMSNT  OF   WAQB8. 

Sbo.  YII.  1.  The  operators  agree  to  pay  twice  a  month,  the  dates  of  payment 
to  be  left  as  at  present;  and  these  pajrments  are  to  be  made  at  the  office 
nearest  to  the  mine  wherein  or  at  which  the  employees  are  employed*  provldedL 
however,  that  tbis  office  shall  be  located  not  more  than  2  miles  from  snch  mine. 

2.  Any  employee  wishing  to  leave  the  service  of  an  operator  shall,  upon 
giving  the  mine  foreman  three  days*  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  receive 
all  money  due  him  within  24  hours  aft^  be  has  left  the  service  of  an  <^>erator, 
provided  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  ttie  employees  sball  avail  themaelvet 
of  said  right  in  any  <Hie  week. 

CHECK-OFF. 

Sec.  VIII.  1.  The  operator  will  recognize  the  pit  committee  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  provided  for  In  tbis  agreement,  and  agree  to  check  off  all 
dues,  assessments,  fines,  and  Initiations  from  all  miners  and  mine  laborers  whea 
desired.  In  order  to  protect  the  companies  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  agree,  when  the 
companies  so  demand,  to  funish  a  collective  and  continuous  order  anthoriztng 
the  company  to  make  such  deductions.  The  companies  agree  to  furnish  the 
miners'  local  representatives  a  monthly  statement  showing  separately  the  amount 
of  dues,  assessments,  fines,  and  initiations  collected.  In  case  any  fine  is  impoeed. 
the  propriety  of  which  is  questioned,  the  amount  of  such  fine  shall  be  held  by 
the  operator  until  the  case  Is  talcen  up  and  a  decision  reached. 

2.  All  deduction  for  dues,  assessments,  initiations,  and  fines  sball  be  made 
through  the  company  office  upon  statement  made  by  the  checkwelgiiman  or  • 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  local  union.    It  Is  understood  tliat  powder* 
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Oil,  and  smithing  shall  have  prior  claim,  and  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the 
regular  initiation  fee  shall  be  collected  in  any  one  pay. 

8.  It  is  agreed  that  the  miners  may  employ  a  checkweighman  to  see  that 
coal  is  properly  weighed  and  a  correct  record  made  thereof,  and  when  such 
checkweighman  is  employed  the  companies  shall  furnish  him  a  check  number, 
and  he  shall  credit  to  his  number  such  portion  of  each  miner's  coal  as  he  may 
be  authorized  to  do  by  the  local  union. 

DBIVXBS. 

Sec.  IX.  1.  Drivers  shall  take  their  mules  to  and  from  the  stables,  and  the 
time  required  in  so  doing  shall  not  include  any  part  of  the  day's  labor;  their 
time  beginning  when  they  reach  the  change  at  which  they  receive  empty  cars — 
that  is,  the  parting  drivers  at  the  shaft  bottom  and  the  inside  drivers  at  the 
parting — and  ending  at  the  same  places;  but  in  no  case  shall  a  driver's  time 
be  docked  while  he  is  waiting  for  such  cars  at  the  points  named.  The  inside 
drivers,  at  their  option,  may  either  walk  to  and  from  their  parting  or  take  with 
them,  without  compensation,  either  loaded  or  empty  cars  to  aiable  them  to  ride. 
This  provision,  however,  shall  not  prevent  the  inside  drivers  from  bringing  to 
and  taking  from  the  bottom  regular  trips,  if  so  directed  by  the  mine  foreman, 
provided  such  work  is  done  within  the  eight  hours. 

2.  When  the  stables  are  located  outside  the  mine,  the  companies  agree  to  de- 
liver the  mules  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  in  the  morning  and  relieve  the 
drivers  of  the  mules  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  at  night. 

3.  When  the  day  men  go  into  the  mine  in  the  morning  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  hours*  pay  whether  or  not  the  mine  works  full  two  hours;  but  after 
the  first  two  hours  the  men  shall  be  paid  for  every  hour  thereafter,  by  the 
hour,  for  each  hour's  work  or  fractional  part  thereof.  If  for  any  reason  the 
regular  work  can  not  be  furnished  the  inside  day  laborers  for  a  portion  of  the 
first  two  hours,  the  operators  shall  furnish  other  than  the  regular  labor  for 
the  unexpired  time. 

EQUAL  TURN. 

Sec.  X.  The  operator  shall  see  that  an  equal  turn  is  offered  each  miner, 
and  that  he  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  the  same.  The  checkweighman 
shall  keep  a  turn  bulletin  for  the  turn  keeper's  guidance.  The  drivers  shall 
be  subject  to  whomever  the  mine  manager  shall  designate  as  turn  keeper  in 
pursuance  hereof. 

MEASUREMENTS. 

Sec.  XI.  It  is  agreed  that  measurements  of  entries,  brushing,  room  turning, 
and  dead  work  shall  be  made  semimonthly,  and  payment  in  full  shall  be  made 
for  such  work  in  the  same  manner  as  other  work  is  paid  for. 

OONOmON   OF   THE   MINE. 

Sec.  XII.  The  company  slmll  keep  the  mine  in  as  dry  condition  as  practicable 
by  keeping  the  water  off  the  road  and  out  of  the  working  places.  When  a  miner 
has  to  leave  his  working  place  on  account  of  water,  through  the  neglect  of  the 
company,  they  shall  employ  said  miner  doing  company  work  when  practicable, 
and  provided  that  said  miner  is  competent  to  do  such  work,  or  he  will  be  given 
another  working  place  until  such  water  is  taken  out  of  his  place. 

DOCTOB. 

Sec.  XIII.  1.  No  deduction  shall  be  made  for  doctors  unless  such  deduction  Is 
authorized  by  the  individual  employee. 

PBOVISIONS  FOR  INJURED. 

Sec.  XIV.  1.  The  operator  sliall  keep  sufilei^t  blankets,  oil,  bandages,  etc.,  at 
each  mine  and  provide  such  suitable  conveyance  as  is  available  to  properly 
convey  the  injured  persons  to  their  homes  after  an  accklent 

DEATHS  AND  FUNERALS. 

Sec  XV.  1.  In  the  event  of  an  instantaneous  death  by  accident  in  the  mine 
employees  shall  have  the  privilege  of  discontinuing  work  for  the  remainder  of 
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that  day  only.  Work,  at  the  option  of  the  operator,  shall  be  resumed  the  d&j 
following  and  continue  thereafter.  In  case  the  operator  elects  to  operate  Uie 
mine  on  the  day  of  the  fnneral  of  the  deceased,  as  above,  or  wh^re  death  hu 
resulted  from  an  accident  In  the  mine,  individual  employees  may,  at  their 
option,  absent  themselves  from  work  for  the  purpose  of  attending  sik:1i  funeral 
but  not  otherwise.  And  whether  attending  such  funeral  or  not,  each  member 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  employed  at  the  mine  at  which  the  deceaaed  member 
was  employed  shall  contribute  fifty  (50)  cents  and  the  operator  twenty-five  dollars 
($25 )  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  oi  the  deceased  or  his  legal  repreeentatiTedS,  to  be 
collected  through  the  ofllce  of  the  company.  In  the  event  that  the  mines  are 
thrown  idle  on  account  of  the  employees*  failure  to  report  for  work  in  the  time 
interv«ilng  between  the  time  of  the  accklent  and  the  funeral,  or  oa  the  day  <rf 
the  funeral,  then  the  company  shall  not  be  called  upon  for  the  payment  of  the 
twenty-five  ($25)  dollars  above  referred  to. 

2.  Except  in  cases  of  fatal  accidents,  as  above,  the  mine  shall  in  no  case  be 
thrown  idle  because  of  any  death  or  funeral,  but  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  any 
employee  of  the  company  or  member  of  his  family,  any  individual  minor  may,  at 
his  option,  absent  himself  from  work  for  the  purpose  of  attending  such  foneral, 
but  not  otherwise. 

POWDEB. 

Sec.  XVI.  1.  The  price  of  powder  during  the  life  of  this  contract  Rliall  be 
$2  pr  25-pound  keg. 

2.  There  shall  be  no  other  explosive  than  black  powder  used  for  shooting  coal  In 
the  mines  except  upon  the  mutual  consent  of  the  pit  boss  and  the  mine  com- 
mittee, who  may  allow  the  use  of  other  explosives  in  entries  and  slopes  or 
places  regarded  as  deficient  and  faulty. 

BAILROAO  CARS  AT  MINES. 

Sec.  XYII.  1.  When  an  adequate  number  of  empty  railroad  cars  are  at  the 
mines  at  the  starting  time  In  the  morning  to  work  one-quarter  day  and  the 
operator  has  assurance  from  the  railroad  company  that  more  cars  will  be 
placed  at  the  mine  before  the  empty  cars  already  at  the  mine  are  loaded;  then 
all  employees  shall  go  to  work. 

2.  Whenever  any  operator  mny  desire  to  mine  and  stock  his  coal,  either  in 
bins  or  on  the  ground,  the  employees  shall  go  to  work,  whether  there  are  any 
empty  railroad  cars  at  the  mine  or  not 

new  mines. 

Sec.  XVIII.  1.  Where  the  development  of  a  new  mine  Is  begun  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  agreement,  scale  of  wages  covering  the  labor  at  such 
new  mine  will  be  the  same  as  in  other  mines  In  the  neighborhood. 

2.  Where  a  mine  Is  being  developed  in  a  new  part  of  the  field  where  new 
conditions  are  encountered,  a  scale  of  wages  and  rates  will  be  made  by  the 
commissioner  for  the  operators  and  the  district  president  for  the  minera. 

classes  of  wobk. 

« 

Sec.  XIX.  1.  The  erection  of  head  frames,  buildings,  scales,  machinery,  rail- 
road switches,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  plant  to  hoist  coal,  all 
being  In  the  nature  of  construction  work  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  Extensive  repairs  to  and  rebuilding  of  the  same 
class  of  work  shall  also  be  Included  In  the  same,  provided  that  any  or  all 
members  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  who  may  be  employed  nt  such  work,  shall  not 
be  asked  to  work  in  conflict  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement 

2.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  reloading  of  coal  that  has  been  mined  and 
unloaded  on  the  ground  shall  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  M. 
W.  of  A. 

DUTIES  OF  PIT  COMMITTEE. 

Sec  XX.  1.  The  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  member  of  the  U.  M,  W.  of  A. 
working  In  and  around  the  mines  arising  out  of  this  agreement  or  any  district 
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agreement  made  In  connection  therewith  when  the  pit  boss  and  said  miner  or 
mine  laborer  have  failed  to  agree. 

2.  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  in  any  mine  through  such  failure  to 
agree  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  laborer  the  pit  committee 
and  the  pit  boss  are  empowered  to  adjust  it,  and  in  the  case  of  their  disagree- 
ment it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  dis- 
trict president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  or  such  person  as  he  may  designate  to 
represent  him,  and  should  they  fail  to  agree  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Association  and  the 
district  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  for  adjustment,  and  in  all  cases  the 
mines,  miners,  mine  laborereL  and  parties  involved  must  continue  at  work 
pending  an  investigation  and  adjustment,  as  provided  for  in  section  I. 

3.  If  any  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  grievance  which 
has  or  has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner  provided  herein, 
and  such  action  shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  mine,  the  pit 
^mmittee  shall  immediately  furnish  a  man  or  men  to  take  such  vacant  place 
or  places  at  the  scale  rate  in  order  that  the  mine  may  continue  at  work,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  any  member  or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  who 
may  be  called  upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  pit  committee  to  immediately  take  the 
place  or  places  assigned  to  him  or  them  in  pursuance  thereof.  Provided  that 
this  paragraph  shall  not  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  other  penalties  herein 
provided  for. 

The  pit  committee,  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  shall  under  no  circum- 
stances go  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  whatever,  unless  called  upon  by  the 
pit  boss  or  by  a  miner  or  company  man  who  may  have  a  grievance  that  he  can 
not  settle  with  the  boss.  Any  pit  committeeman  who  shall  attempt  to  execute 
any  local  rule  or  proceeding  in  conflict  with  any  provision  of  this  contract  or 
any  other  made  in  pursuance  hereof  shall  be  forthwith  deposed  as  committee- 
man. The  foregoing  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  pit  committee  from 
looking  after  the  matter  of  membership  dues  and  initiations  in  any  proper 
manner.  The  pit  committeemen  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year  unless 
deposed  for  cause. 

5.  Members  of  the  pit  committee  employed  as  day  men  shall  not  leave  their 
places  of  duty  during  working  hours  except  by  permission  of  the  operator,  or 
in  cases  involving  the  stoppage  of  the  mine. 

Seo.  XXI.  1.  This  contract  shall  continue  in  full  force  until  the  expiration 
of  two  years  from  March  31,  1908. 

OBLIGATIONS. 

Sec.  XXII.  1.  All  the  provisions  and  terms  of  this  contract  are  hereby 
mutually  agreed  to  by  and  between  all  the  operators,*  members  of  the  South- 
western Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Association  and  all  the  miners  of  districts 
14,  21,  and  25,  and  are  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  parties  hereto  who 
have  been  duly  authorized  to  execute  the  same  on  behalf  of  the  Southwestern 
Coal  Operators*  Association  and  on  behalf  of  districts  14,  21,  and  25  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  respectively. 

2.  That  the  next  interstate  Joint  conference  meet  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  not 
later  than  March  1,  1910,  and  earlier  if  meeting  can  be  arranged  by  presidents 
of  districts  14,  21,  and  25,  U.  M.  W.  of  A,,  and  president,  secretary,  and  com- 
missioner of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

In  behalf  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

James    EIlliott, 

President. 
Chas.  S.  Keith, 
Vice  President  at  Large, 

J.    H.    HiBBEN, 

Secretary, 
In  behalf  of  the  miners. 

P.  R.  Stewart, 
President  District  No.  21. 

Geo.  Colville, 
President  District  No.  25. 

AXEX.    HOWAT, 

President  District  No.  U. 
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Contract  fob  District  25,  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 
[Adopted  at  KaiiMt  aty,  Mo^  May  26.  1908.    For  period  ending  March  31,  1910.] 

Mining  Prices,  Subdistrict  No.  1. 

article  i. — ^bevier,  ardmore,  huntsvuxe,  yates,  renick,  higbee,  elliott,  kix>ta» 

and  associated  mines. 

Section  1.  (a)  Tbe  price  for  mining  in  Bevier,  Ardmore,  HuntSTille.  Yatei^ 
Renick,  Higbee.  Elliott,  Keota,  and  associated  mines,  per  ton  for  mlne-nm 
standard  coal,  67  cents.  For  coal  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches,  per  too,  72 
cents.    Coal  under  3  feet  to  be  considered  deflci^it 

(6)  The  prices  of  entry  yardage  and  dead  work  shall  be  as  follows: 

(c)  Seven-foot  entry,  $1.15  per  yard.    Twelve-foot  entry,  65  c^its  per  yard. 

id)  Bottom  brushing  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  65  cents  per  yard,  where 
it  does  not  exceed  15  inches  to  the  rock. 

(e)  All  7-foot  crosscuts  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.15  per  yard. 

(/)  All  entries  and  crosscuts,  cross  shifted,  shall  be  paid  28  c&iis  extra  per 
yard. 

ig)  Room  turning  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $2.98  for  a  7-foot  neck;  all 
over  7-foot  neck  shall  be  paid  $1.15  per  yard. 

(h)  Clay  stratas  or  horse-backs  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.31  per  foot  to^ 
every  7  linear  feet,  fractional  parts  in  proportion. 

(i)  When  a  room  is  narrowed  down  to  7  feet  on  account  of  clay  there  shall 
be  paid  room  turning  and  clay  strata  prices. 

(j)  Bench  rock  In  Randolph  and  Macon  Counties  (Lingo  excepted),  shall 
be  paid  as  follows:  An  average  of  8  Inches  and  over,  which  runs  3  yards 
or  more  with  the  place,  6  cents  per  ton  additional  to  the  regular  mining  prices^ 
measurements  to  be  made  In  four  different  places  in  the  working  place,  and 
an  average  made  of  thickness. 

LINGO    (long   wall). 

Seo.  2.  (a)  Lingo,  including  up  to  12  inches  of  rock,  per  ton,  83|  eeata. 
From  12  to  18  inches  of  rock,  per  ton,  88i  cents.  Where  rock  is  over  18  indket 
it  shall  be  declared  deficient 

(&)  The  prices  of  entries  and  gob  rooms  shall  be  $1.55  per  yard. 

(c)  The  price  on  all  coal  except  in  entries  and  gob  rooms  shall  be  2}  cents 
per  ton  In  addition  to  mining  price  as  fixed  by  Pittsburgh  scale.  This  Includes 
the  brushing  of  rooms  according  to  the  present  custom. 

GENERAL  RT7LE8 — SUBDISTRICT   1. 

Sec  3.  (a)  In  subdistrict  1  all  draw  slate  or  false  top  shall  be  paid  for  at 
a  price  agreed  upon  between  the  mine  foreman  and  the  parties  affected. 
(&)  All  iron  track  in  subdistrict  shall  be  laid  by  the  company. 

MACHINE  MINING  SCALE. 

For  all  shooting  coal  in  Randolph  and  Macon  Counties,  and  all  oth«r  sboot 
ing  coal  in  district  25  under  similar  prices  and  conditions. 

MACHINE   SCALE. 

The  differential  between  the  pick  mining  price  and  the  machine  mining  price 
shall  be  10  cents  per  ton. 

MACHINE  SCALE  FOR  LOADERS. 

The  loaders  to  take  care  of  the  working  places  the  same  as  Is  now  done  by 
the  pick  miners,  and  to  remove  sulphur,  bench  rock,  and  the  clod  left  under 
the  coal  by  the  machines,  and  put  same  10  feet  back  from  the  face  of  the  8oU4 
coal,  for  which  the  following  prices  will  be  paid : 

For  mine  run  standard  coal,  45  cents  per  ton. 
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For  coal  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  iuchee,  48  cents  per  ton. 

Coal  under  three  feet  to  be  considered  deficient 

The  price  for  entry  yardage  and  dead  work  shall  be  as  follows : 

Cents  per  yard. 

7-foot  entry 74 

12-foot  entiy 42 

7-foot  crosscuts , 74 

12-foot  crosscuts 42 

All  entries  and  crosscuts,  cross  shifted,  shall  be  paid  18  cents  extra  per  yard. 

Room  turning  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.91  for  a  7-foot  neck;  all 
over  a  7-foot  neck  shall  be  paid  74  cents  per  yard;  room  to  be  considered 
turned  when  it  reaches  20  feet  in  width. 

Clay  stratas  or  horsebacks  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  84  cents  per  foot 
fbr  every  7  linear  feet,  fractional  parts  in  proportion. 

When  a  room  is  narrowed  down  to  7  feet  on  account  of  clay,  there  shall  be 
paid  room  turning  and  clay  strata  prices. 

Bottom  brushing  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  42  cents  per  yard, 
when  it  does  not  exceed  10  inches  to  the  rock. 

MACHINE  BUNNEBS  AND  HELFEB8. 

The  machine  runners  and  helpers  to  undermine  the  coal  and  remove  inta 
gob  all  mining  dirt  made  by  the  machine,  5  feet  from  the  point  of  delivery  by 
machine ;  all  road-head  dirt  to  be  stowed  in  gob,  for  which  the  following  prices 
will  be  paid : 

For  mine  run  standard  coal : 

Machine  runner  for  cutting  coal,  6i  cents  per  ton. 

Machine  helpers  for  cutting  coal,  5f  cents  per  ton. 

For  coal  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches : 

Machine  runner  for  cutting  coal,  6|  cents  per  ton. 

Machine  helper  for  cutting  coal,  6|  cents  per  ton. 

The  price  for  entry  yardage  and  dead  work  shall  be  as  follows : 

Seven-foot  entry  to  runner,  12^  cents  per  yard. 

Seven-foot  entry  to  helper.  111  cents  per  yard. 

Twelve-foot  entry  to  runner,  7h  cents  per  yard. 

Twelve-foot  entry  to  helper,  61  cents  per  yard. 

Seven-foot  crosscuts  to  runner,  12i  cents  per  yard. 

Seven-foot  crosscuts  to  helper,  llj  cents  per  yard. 

Twelve-foot  crosscuts  to  runner,  7  J  cents  per  yard. 

Twelve-foot  crosscuts  to  helper,  61  cents  per  yard. 

All  entries  and  crosscuts,  cross  shifted,  shall  be  paid  for  as  follows: 

Machine  runners,  3  cents  per  yard. 

Machine  helpers,  2}  cents  per  yard. 

Room  turning  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  621  cents  for  7-foot  neck,  to 
00  divided  as  follows : 

Machine  runners,  321  cents. 

Machine  helpers,  30  cents. 

All  over  7-foot  neck  to  be  paid  24  cents  per  yard,  to  be  divided  as  follows : 

Machine  runners,  121  cents  per  yard. 

Machine  helpers.  111  cents  per  yard. 

Clay  stratas  or  horsebacks  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  271  cents  per  foot  for 
every  7  lineal  feet,  fractional  parts  in  proportion,  to  be  divided  as  follows : 

Machine  runners,  141  cents  per  foot. 

Machine  helpers,  131  cents  per  foot. 

When  a  room  is  narrowed  down  to  7  feet  on  account  of  clay,  there  shall 
be  paid  room  turning  and  clay-strata  prices  to  be  divided  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  room  turning  and  clay  stratas. 

GENEBAL  BULES. 

(To  govern  loaders,  machine  runners  and  helpers.) 

Width  of  rooms  and  number  of  rooms  to  loaders. 

The  minimum  width  of  rooms  shall  be  23  feet  and  maximum  width  29  feet, 
but  it  is  understood  and  agreed  that  loaders  shall  not  be  paid  extra  compen* 
sation  for  loading  coal  when  the  coal  Is  over  3  feet  6  inches  in  height,  unless 
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tbe  rooms  are  less  than  20  feet  in  width  and  when  the  coal  is  over  3  feet  to 
8  feet  6  Inches  In  height,  no  extra  compensation  shall  he  paid  nnless  the  rooms 
are  leas  than  22  feet  in  width.  Roads  in  rooms  of  said  dlmenaJona  to  be  lo 
the  center. 

•  Places  driven  less  than  20  feet  and  used  as  main  entries,  headings,  or  main 
air  courses,  shall  be  recognised  as  narrow  work.  Rooms  of  the  dimensions 
stated  shall  be  worked  double,  with  two  rooms  of  the  same  dlmensioos  for 
two  mexL 

BLACKSMFTHINQ. 

Loaders  shall  pay  38  cents  per  month  for  blacksmithiug ;  no  blacksmithing 
to  be  charged  the  machine  runner  and  helper. 

DEPTH    or   BOOMS. 

When  rooms  are  driven  to  a  depth  of  165  feet  from  comer  of  pUlar  to  face 
of  room,  the  company  shall  furnish  miners  with  platforms  for  empties,  and 
deliver  empties  to  that  point. 

SNUBBING  OF  COAL. 

When  the  loaders  are  required  by  mine  boss  to  snub  coal,  they  shall  be  paid 
extra  for  snubbing. 

MACHINE  CUTTINO. 

It  is  the  duty  of  machine  runners  to  keep  the  bottom  as  regular,  and  cut  as 
near  the  road  as  possible.  When  the  bottom  i^  irregular,  and  It  becomes 
necessary  to  take  up  bumps  left  by  machines  In  the  roadway  to  lay  track, 
the  operators  shall  take  up  said  bumps;  he  may  employ  load^  or  daymen  at 
his  option.  The  runners  and  helpers  are  to  avoid  leaving  spraggs  under  the 
coal,  and  they  will  be  responsible  to  the  loader  for  any  spraggs,  machine  dirt, 
or  clod,  in  excess  of  6  inches  thick,  left  under  the  coal.  The  loader  to  report 
to  mine  foreman  any  dereliction  on  part  of  runners  and  helpers  in  these  matters. 

TIMBERING. 

Loaders  shall  keep  their  working  places  securely  propped  as  they  do  in 
pick  mines.  When  machine  runners  are  required  to  remove  props  to  get  the 
machine  in  room,  they  shall  do  so,  reset  the  props,  and  leave  the  places  as 
secure  as  they  found  them;  upon  failure  of  the  machine  runners  to  do  so,  tbe 
loader  shall  report  same  to  mine  foreman. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  machine  runners  the  removal  of  props  would  be 
unsafe,  they  shall  report  said  place  to  the  foreman. 

WOBKINO   MACHINES  BY  DAT. 

The  machine  runners  and  helpers  if  refusing  to  operate  the  machines  on  a 
tonnage  basis,  the  operators  shall  have  the  option  of  employing  them  by  the 
day  to  operate  the  machines  on  the  present  day  wage  scale  until  the  machine 
runner  and  helper  elect,  or  the  operators  can  secure  other  men  to  operate  the 
machines  on  a  tonnage  basis. 

TURN. 

In  mines  where  both  pick  miners  and  loaders  are  employed,  the  turn  shall 
be  in  the  proportion  of  three  cars  to  the  plckmen  to  five  cars  for  the  loaders. 

EQUAL  TUBN. 

Sec  8.  Interstate  agreement,  under  caption  of  "Equal  Turn,**  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  machines  shall  cut  all  working  places  in  turn,  except  in 
cases  of  unavoidable  hindrance,  and  that  loaders  shall  have  equal  opportunities 
as  near  as  practicable. 

The  machine  mining  scale  in  all  other  shooting  coal  in  district  Xo.  25  will 
be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  prices  paid  for  pick  mining  as  in  Randolph 
and  Macon  Ck>untie8. 
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SUBDISTBIGT    NO.    2 — ^ARTICLE    II. 
BAT,  LINN,   AND  LEAVENWORTH   COUNTIES. 

Section  1,  (a)  In  Ray  County,  long  wall  work,  the  price  of  mining  shall 
be  $1.11  per  ton  of  2,000  ponnds.  The  price  of  loading  coal  after  machines, 
67  cents  per  ton.  ^ 

(&)  In  Ray  County,  where  the  machine  takes  more  than  6  inches  of  mining 
below  coal  and  it  is  left  for  the  loaders  to  clean  up,  they  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  the  maximum  day-wage  scale. 

(c)  Road  walls  at  Fleming  and  Camden  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  28 
cents  per  yard  single  walls;  56  cents  per  yard  for  double  walls  when  built  with 
slate  or  rock. 

(d)  Roadway  at  Fleming,  Camden,  and  Richmond  shall  be  kept  brushed, 
so  that  men  can  load  on  top  of  the  box  not  less  than  12  inches,  except  in  case 
of  breaks,  and  that  the  rock  brushing  shall  be  kept  up  as  near  point  rails  as 
practicable. 

(c)  In  Richmond  7-foot  entry,  $1.41  per  yard;  12  or  14  foot  entry,  $1.25  per 
yard,  and  miners  to  be  paid  for  coal. 

(/)  In  Richmond  rib  cutting,  85  cents  per  yard. 

iff)  In  Ray  County  miners  taken  from  the  face  to  do  company  work  or  doing 
company  work  at  the  face  shall  be  paid  $2.56  per  day. 

(h)  When  a  fall  of  slate  or  rock  falls  so  as  to  obstruct  the  haulage  in  a 
room,  the  miner  shall  be  paid  for  the  time  of  cleaning  the  same  up  at  the 
maximum  day  wage  scale.  When  more  than  1,200  pounds  is  down,  it  shall  be 
optional  with  the  company  to  clean  up  the  same. 

(i)  Rock  shooting  in  Richmond  shall  be  $2.40  per  yard  for  shooting  and 
gobbing  or  pulled  to  switch. 

Rock  shooting  at  Camden  shall  be  $2.20  per  yard  delivered  at  the  bottom. 

Rock  shooting  at  Fleming  shall  be  $2.20  per  yard,  same  condition  now  in 
effect  to  prevail. 

(/)  In  Ray  County  the  company  to  take  all  coal,  including  the  home  box, 
trom  place  where  loaded.  Miner  shall  take  in  empty  box  in  the  morning,  pro- 
vided there  are  empty  boxes  at  the  bottom,  and  shall  pass  empty  boxes  along 
the  face  during  working  hours. 

(k)  The  length  of  rooms  in  Ray  County  (pick  mines)  shall  be  35  feet  and 
no  more  to  each  miner.  It  is  provided  that  if  a  miner  is  unable  to  keep  up  his 
room  the  pit  committee  and  mine  foreman  shall  have  the  miners  in  adjoining 
rooms  to  work  down  upon  the  same  sufficient  to  keep  working  face  straight; 
the  above  conditions  to  also  apply  to  half  rooms. 

(0  In  Ray  County  the  company  shall  furnish  employees  coal  for  their  own 
nse  at  8  cents  per  bushel  at  the  mine. 

MABCELINE,  LINN  COUNTY. 

'  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  price  of  mining  shall  be  $1.22  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  mine- 
run  coal.  Said  mining  price  shall  include  not  less  than  24  inches  of  brushing, 
the  proper  building  and  care  of  working  place,  the  delivery  of  coal  loaded  on 
the  pit  cars  at  the  switch,  the  cleaning  of  the  sulphur  from  the  coal,  and  the 
stowing  of  the  same  in  the  working  place. 

(6)  Room  turning,  $4.77;  entry  turning,  $4.77. 

(c)  Eileven  and  one-fourth  cents  extra  per  ton  shall  be  paid  for  cross  shifting. 
.  (d)  For  entry  brushing  6  feet  high,  6  feet  wide,  per  yard,  $1.79,  or  to  the 
smooth  that  the  company  men  now  brush  to. 

{€)  The  company  agrees  to  maintain  all  roadways  from  switch  to  face  of 
brushing. 

(/)  It  is  agreed  that  whenever  any  slip,  roll,  or  other  unusual  condition  oc- 
curs in  the  roof  the  same  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  company  at  a  price  that  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  mine  foreman  and  the  liiiuer  Interested. 

Mabceline  B^el  Co. 

shooting  coal. 

.  The  prices  and  conditions  now  in  effect  in  the  Novinger  field  and  stipulated 
in  article  4,  sections  1  and  2,  of  the  district  agreement;  also  prevailing  cus- 
toms, such  as  taking  coal  from  the  face  by  the  company;  miners  to  receive 
their  empties  at  the  switch,  and  single  work  30-foot  rooms. 
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lender  usual  conditions  draw  slate  coming  with  the  coal,  the  fonowlng  prices 
shall  be  paid  by  the  company  and  accepted  by  the  miner,  viz : 

Draw  slate  3  Inches  and  less  than  5  inches,  5  cents  per  ton. 

Draw  slnte  5  inches  and  less  than  10  inches,  0  cents  per  ton. 

Draw  slate  10  inches  and  less  than  15  inches,  14  cents  per  ton. 

Draw  slate  in  entries,  8  inches  to  5  inches,  24  cents  per  yard. 

Draw  slate  in  entries,  5  Inches  to  10  inclies,  47  cents  per  yard. 

Draw  slate  in  entries,  10  inches  to  15  inches,  71  cents  per  yard. 

These  prices  to  apply  to  draw  slate,  but  not  to  false  top  or  clays  stipulatdl 
in  paragraph  (h)  ot  article  4,  section  2. 

The  above  prices  apply  to  room  and  pillar  work,  the  customs  and  coodittoDS 
stipulated  also,  and  shall  remain  in  effect  until  March  31,  1910.  And  it  to 
further  understood  that  should  either  party  to  the  above  be  dissatisfied,  it  may. 
If  agreed  to,  be  readjusted  at  future  joint  conference. 

LEAVKNWOSTH  COUNTT,  KAN8. 

Sec*.  4.  (a)  In  the  Carr  mine  the  price  of  mining  shall  be  95  cents  per  toa 
of  2.000  pounds  of  mine-run  coal. 

(b>  At  the  Home-Riverside  mines  the  price  of  mining  shall  t>e  96  cents  per 
ton  of  2.000  pounds  mine-run  coal. 

A  uniform  price  for  dead  work  shall  be  as  follows : 

(a)  Entry  brushing,  $1.29  per  yard  for  entry  6  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide 
at  top  and  bottom. 

(b)  Sulphur  in  entry  in  addition  to  regular  price  of  entry  brushing  shall  be 
paid  for  sulphur  in  entries  as  follows:  Six  Inches  at  66  cents  per  yard;  12 
Inches  at  84  cents  per  yard;  18  inches,  $1.41  per  yard;  24  inches,  $1.69  per 
yard ;  30  inches,  $1.97  per  yard ;  36  inches  at  $2.25  per  yard. 

(c)  Sulphur  in  rooms  as  follows:  Six  inches  thick,  56  cents  per  yard;  12 
inches,  84  cents  per  yard;  18  Inches,  $1.41  per  yard;  24  inches,  $1.97  per  yard{ 
30  inches,  $2.25  per  yard ;  36  inches,  $2.53  per  yard. 

(d)  Brushing  in  rooms,  25  cents  per  yard  for  slate;  38  cents  per  yard  Hr 
new  rooms  until  the  next  room  Is  turned  5  feet  high  from  rail  and  5  feet  widk 

(6)  All  places  that  turn  rooms  and  cut-off  rooms  shall  be  paid  for  the  ttme 
as  entries. 

(/)  All  straight  rooms  driveu  be  paid  same  as  entry;  miner  to  push  car  to 
switch. 

(j7)  Sulphur  In  coal  shall  be  treated  the  same  as  last  year. 

(h)  Room  turning  for  each  room  turned  and  drlvoi  to  break,  $4.50.  For 
each  entry  turned  and  driven  to  break,  $6.75. 

(i)  Each  new  room  to  receive  two  cars  every  otlier  trip,  one  fbr  coal  and 
one  for  dirt.  Each  entry  to  receive  two  cars  every  trip,  one  for  coal  and  one 
for  dirt. 

(j)  All  falls  in  roadway  and  entry  to  be  cleaned  up  by  company.  Also  aQ 
falling  rooms  to  be  cleaned  up  by  company. 

(k)  All  new  mines  where  working  and  not  taking  regular  weight  or  break, 
the  price  In  force  at  the  Carr  Ck)al  Co.  mine,  $1  per  ton  under  similar  conditicma, 
for  mining  coal,  entry  and  dead  work  shall  govern  until  such  time  as  said  new 
mines  have  taken  their  regular  weight  or  break,  at  which  time  the  price  for 
mining  coal,  entry  and  dead  work  in  paragraphs  (a)  to  (r)  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect. 

(0  Miner  must  not  send  out  dirt,  slate,  or  sulphur  if  he  has  gob  room,  and 
must  gob  such  dirt,  slate,  or  sulphur  by  throwing  same  diagonally  toward  the 
corner  of  room.  He  shall  also  build  all  walls  in  roadway  of  slate  or  sali^nr 
rock.  Failure  to  do  the  above  shall  be  punished  by  not  measuring  or  imying 
for  brushing  In  room  during  current  pay  period. 

(m)  In  case  miner  allows  comer  of  room  below  35  feet  to  get  behind  regular 
face  of  coal,  he  shall  catch  same  up  at  once  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  mine  fore- 
man.   Upon  failure  to  do  so,  shall  forfeit  his  place. 

(n)  No  room  brushing  to  be  paid  for  when  sulphur  Is  over  24  inches  in 
thickness. 

(0)  Float  rock  shall  not  be  taken  up  whenever  mining  parts  from  rock. 

(p)  All  conditions  and  customs  other  than  mentioned  above  to  remain  the 
same  as  last  year. 

(q)  Miners  to  receive  coal  for  their  own  use  at  $2.85  per  ton,  delivered. 

(r)  In  case  of  machine  mining  In  Leavenworth  County  during  the  life  ti 
this  contract,  loaders  after  machines  shall  be  paid  the  usual  per  cent  of  th« 
pick  mining  price,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  of  loading  after  machines. 
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SUBDISTBICT  No.  S.^Abticle  III. 
LAFAYETTE  AND   HENBY  COUNTIES. 

Section  1.  (a)  In  Lafayette  County  long-wall  work  shall  be  $1.11  per  ton 
for  pick-mine  coal.    For  loading  coal  after  machine,  67  cents  per  ton. 

(&)  At  L^dngton,  except  at  mines  where  the  company  is  now  pushing  tlie 
coal,  the  company  shall  pay  9  cents  per  ton  for  wheeling  to  mule  or  motor 
Junction,  where  the  miner  will  get  his  empty  car. 

(c)  At  Higglnsville  the  company  to  take  all  coal,  including  the  home  box, 
from  place  where  loaded,  and  place  empties  at  same  place. 

(4)  At  Higglnsville  In  lieu  of  pay  for  building  road  walls,  the  company 
agrees  to  furnish  coal  to  their  employees  for  their  own  nse  at  9  cents  per  bushel 
at  the  mines. 

(e)  Blackjack  shall  be  paid  for  the  same  as  coal  at  Higglnsville,  Wellington, 
Corder,  and  associated  mines. 

(/)  In  Higglnsville,  where  machine  cuts  more  than  7  inches  from  bottom  coal 
to  bottom  of  cnt  the  company  to  clean  up  dirt  or  pay  the  miner  in  whose  room 
such  cuts  are  made  the  maximum  day  wage  scale  for  cleaning  up  the  same. 

(g)  In  Higglnsville  the  price  for  entry  driving  shall  be  $2.25  per  yard,  miner 
to  be  paid  for  the  coal. 

(h)  Fourteen-foot  entry  in  Corder  shall  be  $3.95  per  yard,  the  miner  to  be 
paid  for  the  coal. 

(i)  In  Higglnsville  five  rails  shall  constitute  a  room  in  machine  worlc 
Where  machine  shovelers  leave  any  dirt  made  by  machine,  the  miner  to  receive 
the  maximum  day  wage  scale  for  cleaning  the  same. 

(/)  Dry  comers  In  Lafayette  County,  $1.13  per  yard. 

(k)  Lexington  the  price  for  entry  driving  shall  be  $2.81  per  yard,  and  miner 
to  be  paid  for  the  coal. 

(I)  At  Laning  &  Harris  Co.'s  mine,  near  Wellington,  known  as  the  Carter 
mine,  in  lieu  of  paying  for  building  road  wall,  the  company  agrees  to  furnish 
coal  to  their  employees  at  $2  per  ton  at  the  mines  during  the  life  of  thU  con- 
tract, for  their  own  use;  and  the  same  conditions  for  wheeling  as  provided  for 
a^  McGrew,  viz,  9  cents  per  ton  to  mule  Junction. 

'    (m)  Higglnsville  and  Laning  &  Harris  Co.,  near  Wellington,  the  price  for 
pxk  shooting  shall  be  $2.25  per  yard  for  shooting  and  loading. 

At  McGrew's  mines  rock  shooting  shall  $2.14  per  yard. 

At  the  Western  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Seawell  and  Glen  Oak  miaes,  rock  shoot* 
lag  shall  be  $1.69  per  yard.    Lifting  bottom  $1.41  per  yard : 

At  Valley,  Midway,  and  Summit,  $1.41  per  yard  for  rock  and  clay  each;  the 
same  customs  now  in  effect  to  prevail  as  to  place  and  manner  of  delivefy. 

(n)  At  Lexington  where  a  5-inch  cutting  machine  cuts  more  than  8  Inches  from 
bottom  of  sulphur  to  bottom  of  cut,  or  where  a  4-lnch  cutting  machine  cuts 
more  than  7  inches  from  the  bottom  of  sulphur  to  bottom  of  cut,  the  copipany 
shall  clean  up  all  dirt  or  pay  the  miner  the  maximum  day  wage  scale  for  same. 
This  does  not  apply  where  sulphur  varies  or  gets  thin  in  the  back  of  the  cut 
and  the  machine  is  run  level.  The  company  also  agrees  to  have  machine  run- 
ners cut  as  close  to  the  sulphur  as  possible. 

(0)  Machine  shovelers  shall  clean  up  all  dirt  made  by  machine  and  stow  it 
well  back  in  the  gob. 

DOVEB. 

Sec  2.  (a)  At  Dover  mines  $1.11  shall  be  paid  for  all  coal  16  inches  and  over, 
and  all  coal  between  16  and  13  Inches  shall  be  paid  $1.25  per  ton.  All  coal 
below  13  Inches  shall  be  declared  deficient  and  be  paid  for  under  an  agreement 
between  the  pit  boss  and  miner,  and  In  case  they  fall  to  agree,  then  between  the 
pit  committee  and  operator,  and  in  case  they  fail  to  agree,  then  as  provided  lu 
the  interstate  agreement 

(b)  At  Dover  mines  coal  shall  be  wheeled  from  the  face  to  the  mule  road- 
head  entries  by  the  miner,  and  the  empty  boxes  shall  be  taken  by  the  miner 
therefrom  to  their  respective  places  at  and  for  13  cents  per  ton  In  addition  to 
the  mining  price  in  the  same  manner  as  now  done  at  the  mine. 

(c)  All  slopes  or  roads  shall  be  kept  within  20  feet  of  the  face  and  not  lower 
than  32  inches  in  height,  as  near  as  practicable. 

(d)  All  roads  when  carried  over  10  feet  in  width,  the  company  to  take  care 
of  all  dirt  over  10  feet 

(e)  All  face  brushing  shall  be  done  by  the  company  and  shall  be  at  least  12 
inches  above  bed  of  pit  car,  as  near  as  practicable. 
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HKNIT  OOUNTT. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Tbe  price  for  mining  In  Brownlngton  and  Deepwater  shall  be  fl 
cents  per  ton  for  mlne-mn  coal  and  for  hand-picked  |1^  per  ton. 

(6)  Dirt,  shale,  or  sulphur  coming  down  with  the  coal  shall  be  paid  for  u 
agreed  upon  between  mine  foreman  and  parties  affected. 

(c)  For  6-foot  entry  the  yardage  shall  be  $1.25  per  yard;  for  bmshlng  the 
price  shall  be  $1  per  yard,  the  brushing  to  be  6  feet  above  the  ralL 

id)  Rolls,  slips,  and  horsebacks  shall  be  considered  deficient  work  and  be 
paid  for  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon  between  mine  foreman  and  partlet 
affected. 

{€)  For  room  turning,  $2.25  for  each  doorway.  Tlie  price  for  making  flnt 
break-through  between  rooms,  $2.25,  miner  to  make  all  other  necessary  break- 
throughs. 

(/)  For  12-foot  entries,  80  cents  per  yard. 

WniDSOB. 

Mining  price,  mine-run  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds fOL67 

12-foot  entries,  per  yard LOO 

8-foot  entries,  per  yard ,• L60 

Room  turning,  each 2.25 

• 

SUBDISTBICT  No.  4. — ^Abticle  IV. 
ADAIB  AND   BOHUTLEB  OOtTNTIES. 

Sbction  1.  (a)  Mining  price  for  mine-run  coal,  2,000  pounds  per  ton,  sfaaH 
be  for  standard  cohI  at  the  Manufacturers*  Coal  &  Coke  Co.'s  mines,  Nos^  1,  2, 7, 
and  GO;  Rombauer's  mines,  Nos.  1  and  2;  Midland,  No.  2;  and  Haven,  No.  Z— 
72  centa 

Standard  coal  is  understood  to  mean  coal  of  present  normal  height  and  condi- 
tion, and  the  prices  shall  be  as  follows: 

Coal  39  inches  or  over,  per  ton,  72  cents ;  coal  from  86  to  39  Inches,  per  too, 
77  cents ;  coal  from  80  to  36  inches,  per  ton,  82  centa 

(h)  For  Midland  No.  1,  price  of  mining  shall  be  72  cents  per  ton  for  coal  39 
Inches  or  over;  77  cents  per  ton  for  coal  36  to  39  Inches;  S2  cents  per  ton  for 
coal  80  to  36  inches.  This  is  understood  to  mean  coal  of  present  normal  con- 
dition. 

(c)  Should  the  owner  of  Midland  No.  1  mine  at  any  time  during  tbe  life  of 
this  contract  change  the  plan  and  system  of  mining  the  vein  from  room  and 
pillar  to  long  wall  the  scale  and  conditions  provided  in  section  3  hereof  for 
Stahl  shall  apply  and  govern  at  this  mine  during  the  remainder  of  the  Ute  of 
this  contract :  Provided,  That  said  scale  for  mining  shall  not  be  effective  nntn 
and  as  said  mine  takes  weight  and  the  ordinary  normal  workings  of  lon^-wall 
mining  is  shown :  And  provided  further,  That  if  conditions  should  be  developed 
different  from  the  conditions  at  Stahl  as  affecting  the  labor  of  mining,  then 
there  shall  be  a  readjustment  of  the  scale  of  prices  to  be  made  by  the  operators' 
commissioner  and  miners*  representative:  Provided  further.  That  until  said 
mine  takes  weight  and  the  ordinary  normal  workings  of  long- wall  minings  is 
isliown  the  mining  shall  be  done  by  day  work  at  |2.56  per  day. 

(d)  For  Ninevah  No.  3  the  mining  price  shall  be  the  same  at  Ninevah  Na  1, 
where  there  is  less  than  8  inches  of  bench  rock. 

(€)  The  price  of  bench  rock  shall  be  as  follows:  Sevoi-fbot  entry  after  there 
is  3  inches  in  thickness  with  bench  rock,  the  company  to  pay  6  cents  per  inch 
per  yard  extra,  running  measurement 

(/)  Twelve-foot  entry,  2  cents  per  ton  extra  for  every  Inch  after  3  inchea 

(g)  Rooms  after  they  are  3  inches  in  thickness  with  b&ich  rock,  6  c«Dts  per 
inch  extra  for  first  7  feet ;  and  after  the  first  7  feet,  li  cents  per  tok-  ptfr  Inch 
extra  after  8  Inches  In  thickness,  measurements  to  be  on  the  1st  and  16tii  of 
each  month  in  front  of  road  head. 

(h)  If,  during  the  life  of  this  contract,  any  new  mine  is  placed  in  operation 
In  mine-nin  shooting  coal  in  subdistrict  No.  4,  in  which  the  coal  is  of  the  same 
height  as  in  either  of  the  mines  above  specified,  or  In  which  the  conditiona  are 
similar  to  those  in  either  of  the  mines  above  named,  the  above  and  foregoing 
scale  of  prices  for  mining  coal,  yardage,  room  turning,  day  wages,  dead  work* 
and  all  other  general  prices  shall  apply  and  be  effective. 
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(<)  If,  during  the  life  of  this  contract,  any  new  mine  Is  placed  In  operation 
In  subdlstrict  No.  4,  In  which  the  coal  is  not  of  the  same  height  as  in  either  of 
tlie  mines  ahove  specified,  or  in  which  the  conditions  are  dissimilar  to  those 
in  either  of  the  mines  above  named,  then  a  scale  of  prices  covering  all  work 
in  such  new  mine  or  mines  shall  be  made  by  the  parties  to  this  contract  and 
remain  in  force  during  the  term  hereof. 

Entry  yardage' and  room  turning  for  the  above-named  mines  shall  be  as 
follows : 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Seven  and  eight-foot  entries  per  yard,  $1.76. 

(6)  Twelve-foot  entries,  $1.19. 

(c)  Crosscuts  between  entries,  $1.76. 

(d)  Room  turning,  $3.27;  each  room  to  be  7-foot  neck;  all  over  at  the  rate 
of  $1.76  per  yard. 

(e)  Crosscuts  betwe^  rooms  shall  be  paid  entry  prices  for  similar  width. 
(/)  Brushing  in  entries  shall  be  paid  for  as  follows:  For  the  fir^t  15  inches 

or  less,  60  cents  per  yard.  For  each  additional  inch,  4  cents.  Entries  shall  be 
brushed  to  a  width  of  4  feet  3  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  above  prices  apply 
to  clay  of  ordinary  hardness. 

io)  The  companies  shall,  abandon  bottom  brushing  in  rooms,  lay  all  track 
In  rooms,  and  take  the  loaded  cars  from  the  face  of  the  room;  the  miner  to 
push  the  empty  car  from  the  switch  to  the  face,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past 
and  is  now  doing. 

(h)  Clays,  draw  slate,  or  false  top  shall  be  considered  deficient  work,  and  be 
paid  for  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon  between  mine  foreman  and  parties 
affected. 

(i)  For  cross-shifting  entries  or  crosscuts  there  shall  be  paid  28  cents  extra 
per  yard. 

STAHL  AND  ASSOCIATED   MINES. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  The  price  for  mining  shall  be  for  mine  run  coal,  90}  cents  per 
top  of  2,000  i.H>unds. 

(h)  The  price  paid  for  dead  work  as  follows:  7-foot  entries,  $1.38  per  yard; 
12-foot  entries,  90  cents  per  yard ;  14-foot  doorways,  $1.79  per  yard. 

(c)  Entry  brushing,  first  foot  in  thickness,  47  cents  per  yard,  and  for  each 
additional  foot  in  thickness,  36  cents  per  yard,  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

(d)  Low,  faulty  coal,  $3.58  per  yard,  company  to  get  the  coal,  or  $2.39  per 
yard,  miner  to  be  paid  for  the  coal. 

(e)  Rock  brushing  in  entries,  $2.09^  per  yard. 
(/)  Rock  brushing  in  rooms,  $1.49  per  yard. 

(g)  Room  turning  in  room  and  pillar  work  shall  be  $2.25  per  doorway. 
Miners  shall  brush  to  the  rock  when  same  does  not  exceed  2  feet  in  thickness 
and  build  two  good  walla 

(h)  In  long  wall  the  miners  shall  push  loads  to  first  switch;  in  room-and- 
pillar  work  to  entry  switch. 

(i)  Cribs  shall  be  56  cents  each  under  the  slate,  and  19  cents  per  foot  or  a 
majorl^  fraction  of  each  foot  when  over  4  feet  high. 

(/)  Each  working  place  to  be  furnished  a  pair  of  short  rails. 

(k)  Cutting  rib  in  long  wall  shall  be  paid  45  cents  per  yard. 

(0  Slips  that  run  parallel  with  the  room  or  nearly  so  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $1.13  per  foot  thick  for  every  15  feet,  nothing  under  3  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  miner  and  the  pit  boss  shall  decide  as  to  whether  slip  is  running 
parallel  or  nearly  so. 

(m)  Double-shifting  narrow  work  shall  be  paid  28  cents  per  yard  extra. 

(n)  Iron  track  shall  be  laid  Ui  all  places  by  the  company. 

(o)  In  case  a  place  gets  behind  in  long  wall  the  pit  committee  will  see  that 
it  is  caught  up. 

(p)  When  a  room  is  driven  150  feet  it  shall  be  declared  driven  up,  and  if 
the  skip  entry  is  not  ready  to  cut  it  off  the  miner  shall  have  the  best  vacant 
place  in  the  mine,  provided  he  pidui  his  place  the  following  day  and  returns 
to  his  new  branch  when  it  is  ready.  If  the  company  desires,  for  any  reason, 
to  drive  the  room  more  than  150  feet,  the  company  to  take  all  coal  from  a  point 
150  feet  from  the  working  switch  and  place  empty  cars  at  the  same  point. 

(q)  When  timbers  are  ordered  by  the  miner  before  10  a.  m.  they  shall 
be  delivered  the  same  day,  provided  the  mine  continues  in  operation,  or  the 
company  is  responsible  for  the  room. 

(r)  In  lieu  of  room  brushing  the  price  for  mining  shall  be  95  cents  in  place 
of  901  cents  per  ton,  or,  in  other  words,  41  cents  extra  per  ton  for  brushing. 
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COAL  CITT  NO.   10   MIRE. 

8ec.  5.  (a)  The  following  price  shall  be  paid  for  mine  run  coal,  90}  ceati 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

(6)  Eight-foot  entries,  per  yard,  |L72;  12-f6ot  entries,  per  yard,  |L35; 
14-foot  entries,  per  yard,  $1J2Q, 

(c)  Double-shifting  entries,  28  cents  per  yard  extra. 

id)  Room  turning  12  to  14  feet,  $2^. 

{€)  Brushing  to  be  paid  4  cents  per  Inch  per  yard. 

INSIDE  DAY   WAGE  SCALE. 

Tracklayers $2.56 

Tracklayers'    helpers 2. 36 

Trappers 1. 13 

Bottom   cagers 2. 56 

Drivers 2:56 

Trip   riders . 2. 56 

Pushers ^ i %9i 

Water  haulers  and  machine  haulers - 2.56 

Tlmbermen,  where  such  are  employed 2.58 

Plpemen  for  compressed-air  plants 2.90 

Ck>mpany  men  In  long  wall  mines 2.38 

Bpragglng,  coupling,  and  greafdng  when  done  by  boys 1.75 

Shot  flrerH  under  normal  conditions 8.00 

Motormen  (minimum),  same  as  in  District  No.  21 2.56 

Machine  runners 2.78 

Rail  setters 2.56 

Spraggers  of  coal 2:56 

Machine  shovelers 2.56 

Trackmen   with   machine ^ 2.36 

Mine  examiners  or  gas  men 3.06 

Sinkers  (minimum) 2.80 

Sinking  to  be  considered  as  completed  when  when  wo^  reaches  a  poAnt  12 
feet  from  edge  of  the  shaft 

All  other  Inside  day  laborers,  $2.86. 

OUTSIDE   DAT-WAGE   SCALE. 

l>ynamo  tender  and  night  holster  (9-hour  shift) 18.00 

Machinist 2.81 

First  blacksmiths 8. 00 

Second  blacksmiths 2. 7i 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 2. 88 

Carpenters , 2.48 

All  other  outside  day  labor 2.02^ 

Provided  that  all  classes  of  outside  day  labor  not  otherwise  enumerated  sbafl 
be  paid  the  same  scale  of  wages  as  was  paid  under  the  contract  expiring 
March  31,  1908. 

SCALE  FOB  BNOINESBe. 

Engineers,  first  class,  500  tons  and  over,  per  month $79 

Second  class.  300  to  500  tons,  per  month 70 

Third  class,  300  tons  or  less,  per  month 65 

Tall  rope  and  slope  engineers,  1903  rate. 

The  minimum  rate  for  tail  rope  and  slope  engineers  shall  be  $2.38  per  day, 
or  $62  per  month ;  provided  further,  that  the  maximum  rate  for  tail  rope  and 
Bloi>e  engineers  shall  be  $2.70  per  day,  or  $70  per  month.  Twenty-six  days 
to  constitute  a  mouth's  work,  and  nine  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work.  All 
overtime  in  excess  of  nine  hours  to  be  paid  for  at  a  proportionate  rate  per  hour. 

General  Pbovisions. — ^Abticle  VI. 

Section  1.  (a)  That  all  necessary  timber  and  rails  shall  be  delivered  at 
the  working  place  by  the  company. 

(h)  That  the  price  of  powder  shall  remain  a  $2  per  25-pound  keg  during  the 
life  of  this  contract,  and  the  powder  shall  be  of  the  standard  brands  and  of  the 
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btst  quality  tor  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  used.  Powder  to  be  delivered  by 
eompany  to  driver  at  foot  of  shaft  for  conveyance  to  miners*  switch.  Ck)mpany'B 
responsibility  to  end  when  powder  is  placed  at  such  switch. 

(0)  The  prices  paid  for  blacksml thing  In  District  No.  25  shall  be  the  same 
as  past  contract,  the  miners'  tools  to  have  preference  and  the  tools  shall  be 
properly  sharpened. 

id)  The  pay  shall  be  semimonthly,  and  payable  not  later  than  10  days  after 
the  dose  of  each  semimonthly  pay  period.  The  company  to  furnish  a  statement 
of  accounts  with  receipt  attached  not  later  than  eight  days  after  the  close  of 
each  semimonthly  pay  period;  company  to  commence  paying  not  later  than 
4  o'clock  p.  m. 

(e)  When  a  mine  or  any  part  of  a  mine  is  closed  down,  throwing  men  out  of 
work,  they  are  to  be  employed  in  any  other  mine  that  may  be  in  operation  at 
that  time  by  the  same  company.  They  to  be  the  first  to  be  taken  on  when  the 
place  resumes  work. 

(/)  When  a  man  is  taken  from  the  face  to  do  any  daywork,  his  wages  shall 
be  12.56  per  day. 

iff)  When  a  miner  works  at  the  face  by  the  day,  his  wages  shall  be  $2.56 
per  day. 

(;i)  All  deficient  work  not  covered  by  this  agreement  shall  be  paid  for  at  a 
price  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  pit  boss  and  parties  concerned.  They 
failing  to  agree,  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  the  pit  committee  and  superin- 
tendent Should  they  fail  to  agree,  the  same  shall  be  referred  as  provided  in 
section  1  of  the  Interstate  agreement 

(i)  When  a  miner's  place  falls  in  after  being  properly  timbered,  it  shall 
ke  cleaned  up  within  24  consecutive  hours,  if  not  the  miner  shall  be  given  em- 
plosrment  cleaning  the  same  at  the  maximum  day-wage  scale.  Should  the  miner 
fall  to  give  satisfaction  while  cleaning  up  said  fall,  he  shall  be  given  another 
place  until  said  ftill  is  cleaned  up  by  said  company,  then  the  miner  shall  return 
to  his  place. 

ij)  There  shall  be  no  coal  mined  or  loaded  by  the  day  only  where  there  hi 
no  scale  made  to  govern  the  same,  or  deficient  work. 

ik)  The  color  line  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  employment 

(1)  The  words  "maximum  day-wage  scale,"  as  used  in  this  contract,  means 
f  2.56  per  day. 

(m)  There  shall  be  end  gates  put  in  pit  cars  whenever  miners  desire  them, 
the  company  to  have  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  do  the  same. 

(n)  When  a  mine  is  closed  down  for  any  reason  and  men  other  than  thQ 
regular  daymen  are  employed,  the  extra  work  shall  be  divided  equally  among 
men  competent  to  do  such  work.  Turn  to  be  kept  as  provided  for  In  section 
10  of  the  Interstate  general  provisions. 

(o)  For  all  broken  cars  the  company  shall  give  the  miner  average  car  of  the 
miner's  unbroken  cars  for  that  day. 

(p)  Any  employee  absenting  himself  from  work  two  days  and  not  reporting 
for  work  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  his  working 
place,  unless  he  shall  have  first  notified  the  mine  foreman  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  absent  himself. 

This  does  not  apply  to  engineers,  firemen,  pumpers,  machine  runners,  machine 
helpers,  shot  firers,  and  fire  runners,  who  shall  not  absent  themselves  from 
work  at  any  time  without  first  having  given  one  day's  notice  to  the  mine 
foreman. 

These  rules  i^all  not  apply  in  case  of  sickness. 

BULES  GOVEBNINO   SHOT  FIBERS. 

Sec.  2.  When  not  over  30  miners  are  employed  In  one  mine,  the  company 
shall  make  arrangements  for  firing  shots,  provided  the  men  employed  as  shot 
firers  are  paid  the  scale  rate  for  that  class  of  labor  during  the  time  they  are 
so  employed,  and  not  work  over  eight  hours  each  day.  When  from  30  to  50 
miners  are  employed,  shot  firers  shall  go  to  work  at  noon  and  work  at  their 
regular  work,  either  as  miners  or  daymen,  and  shall  be  paid  a  half  shift  at 
the  shot-firers'  scale.  When  from  50  to  100  miners  are  employed,  two  shot 
firers  shall  be  employed,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  fire  shots  exclusively. 

When  from  100  to  124  miners,  Inclusive,  are  employed,  the  shot  firers  shall 
receive  7^  cents  per  man  for  firing  all  shots  over  the  100  men.  When  125  men 
are  employed,  the  third  shot  firer  shall  be  employed,  and  one  shot  firer  shall 
employed  for  each  additional  50  miners.    The  question  of  fuse  and  squibs  shall 
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be  left  to  local  settlement  When  a  shot  firer  falls  to  gire  aatisfoetioii  in  tbt 
Judgment  of  the  mine  foreman  and  pit  committee,  he  shall  be  removed  ts 
•hot  firer  and  offered  some  other  employment  in  the  mine. 

All  decisions  made  bj  the  district  president  and  commissioner  become  u4 
are  a  part  of  this  contract 
In  behalf  of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators*  Association. 

James  ^xiorr, 

Pre9i4mt. 
Chas.  8.  Keith, 
Vice  PreHdent  at  Large. 
J.  H.  HssBOif 

8€CtetQTff, 

In  behalf  of  the  miners. 

Gbo.  COLTnXE, 

Pretidaif. 
Geo.  BkLorun^ 


coNSTrnrrioK  of  international  union  xtnited   xihs 

WO&KBBS    OF    AMEBICA. 

[Adopted  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.     Effective  April  1.  1912.] 

PREAMBLE. 

There  is  no  truth  more  obvious  than  that  without  coal  there  could  not  ha?e^ 
been  such  marvelous  social  and  industrial  progress  as  marks  present  day  ciTil* 
isation. 

Believing  that  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  toll  within  the  enrth*s  recesses,  soi^ 
founded  by  peculiar  dangers  and  deprived  of  mmlight  and  pure  air,  producing 
the  commodity  which  makes  possible  the  world's  progress,  are  entitled  to  prt^- 
tectlon  and  the  full  social  value  of  their  product,  we  have  formed  the  "  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  "  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  by  lawful  mesne; 
the  principles  embraced  in  the  body  of  this  constitution. 

CoNSTiTrrioN, 

ABTICLE   L — NAME. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
It  shall  l>e  International  in  scope,  and  as  an  organization  shall  not  be  committed 
to  or  favor  any  particular  religious  creed;  neither  shall  affiliation  herewith  in- 
terfere with  the  religious  or  political  freedom  of  individual  members. 

ABTICLE  II.— OBJECTS. 

First  To  unite  in  one  organization,  regardless  of  creed,  color,  or  nationality, 
all  workmen  eligible  for  membership,  employed  in  and  around  coal  mines,  coal 
washers,  and  coke  ovens  on  the  American  continent 

Second.  To  increase  the  wages  and  improve  the  conditions  of  employment  of 
our  members  by  legiriatlon,  conciliation,  Joint  agreements,  or  strikes. 

Third.  To  demand  that  not  more  than  8  hours  from  bank  to  Imnk  In  eadi 
24  hours  shall  be  worked  by  members  of  our  organization. 

Fourth.  To  strive  for  a  minimum  wage  scale  for  all  members  of  our  craft 

Fifth.  To  provide  for  the  education  of  our  children  by  lawfully  prohlbitiiif 
their  employment  until  they  have  at  least  reached  16  years  of  age. 

Sixth.  To  secure  equitable  statutory  old-age  pension  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws. 

Seventh.  To  enforce  existing  Just  laws  and  to  secure  the  repeal  of  thorn 
which  are  unjust. 

Eighth.  To  secure  by  legislative  enactment  laws  protecting  the  limbs,  llve^ 
and  health  of  our  members;  establishing  our  right  to  organize;  prohibiting  the 
use  of  deception  to  secure  strike  breakers;  preventing  the  employm«it  of  pri- 
vately armed  guards  during  labor  disputes;  and  such  other  l^slation  as  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  members  of  our  craft 
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ABTICLE  ni. — JURISDICTION. 

Section  1.  The  International  Fnlon  shall  be  composed  of  workmen  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  may  be  divided 
into  districts,  subdlstricts,  and  local  unions. 

Sec.  2.  All  districts,  subdlstricts,  and  local  unions  must  be  chartered  by  and 
shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  and  subject  to  the  laws  and  rulings  of  the 
International  Union. 

Sec  3.  In  all  questions  of  dispute,  appeals,  and  grleyances  affecting  our 
membeis  (unless  restricted  by  Joint  agreement)  the  decision  of  the  international 
executive  board  shall  be  final  and  binding  until  reversed  by  an  international 
convention. 

ARTICLE  IV — DISTRICTS. 

Section  1.  Districts  may  be  formed  with  such  number  and  territory  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  international  officers  and  may  adopt  such  laws  for  their 
government  as  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws  or  rulings  of  the  international 
union  or  Joint  agreements. 

Sec  2.  Districts  may  subdivide  territory  within  their  own  boundaries  but 
the  international  executive  board  shall  have  authority  to  change  the  boundaries 
of  districts  as  conditions  may  require:  but  no  change  of  boundaries  shall  be 
made  until  the  officers  of  districts  and  local  unions  affected  by  such  change 
have  been  consulted,  and  all  local  unions  must  pay  all  tax  and  assessments 
due  the  district  to  which  they  were  attached  before  change  of  boundary  was 
made. 

ARTICLE  V — SUBDISTRICTS. 

Subdistricts  may  be  formed  and  assigned  such  numbers  and  territory  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  district  of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  mny  adopt  such 
laws  for  their  government  as  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws  or  rulings  of  the 
international  or  district  unions  or  Joint  agreements. 

ARTICLE    VI — LOCAL   UNIONS. 

Section  1.  Local  unions  may  adopt  such  laws  for  their  government  as  do 
not  conflict  with  the  laws  or  rulings  of  the  international,  district,  or  subdls- 
trict  unions  or  Joint  agreements. 

Sec  2.  Each  local  union  shall  have  the  right  to  penalize  its  own  members, 
or  (except  as  prohibited  by  sec.  17  of  art.  15)  debar  from  membership  any 
applicant  for  memt)ership  therein,  but  any  member  so  penalized  or  any  person 
so  debarred  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  in  consecutive  order  to  the  sub- 
district,  district,  and  international  unions,  any  one  of  which  branches  shall 
have  authority  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  local  union;  and  any  local  union 
debarring  any  applicant  from  membership  shall  give  such  applicant  written 
reason  for  his  debarment. 

Sec  3.  If  in  the  Judgment  of  the  officers  of  the  international,  district,  or 
subdistrlct  unions,  any  local  union  has  taken  any  action  opposed  to  the  interest 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  international  union,  or  the  district  or  sub- 
district  unions  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  local  union  shall  have  the  right 
to  reverse  the  action  of  the  local  union. 

Sec  4.  Should  any  local  union  be  dissatisfied  with  a  decision  of  any  of  the 
governing  branches  (unless  prohibited  by  Joint  agreement)  it  shall  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  branch  next  in  authority  until  a  final  decision  is  reached, 
as  provided  in  section  3  of  article  3. 

Sec  5.  Where  It  is  decided  that  any  branch  of  the  organization  has  done  an 
injustice  to  any  member,  or  applicant  for  membership,  the  branch  responsible 
for  the  injustice  must  compensate  such  member  or  applicant  for  time  lost  and 
expense  incurred  while  defending  his  rights,  and  any  such  defendant  shall 
be  restored  to  all  former  rights  and  privileges  in  the  organization. 

article  VII — officers. 

The  officers  of  the  International  union  shall  be  one  president,  one  vice  presi- 
dent, one  secretary  treasurer,  three  tellers,  three  auditors,  seven  delegates  to 
the  American  Federation  of  I^bor  convention  and  one  executive  board  member 
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from  each  of  the  distiicto  orer  which  the  United  Mine  Workers  has  Jariadictk)ii, 
the  last  named  of  which  aliall  constitute  the  international  executive  board. 

▲MICLE  VIII — QUALiriCATION   FOB  OTTICZ, 

8B0Tioif  1.  Any  ineml>er  In  |(ood  standing  In  the  organisation  shall  be  eligftle 
to  hold  ofllce  in  the  International  union  If  emplosred  at  our  trade,  or  oflidteRr 
connected  with  the  organisation,  or  engaged  as  permitted  by  ncctlon  2  of 
article  20  and  has  never  been  found  guilty  of  misappropriating  any  of  the 
organisation's  funds,  and  has  had  Ave  years*  experience  as  a  mine  worker  and 
has  been  a  member  for  three  consecutive  years  at  the  time  of  his  election,  aad 
except  as  may  be  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  No  two  auditors  shall  be  elected  from  the  same  district.  In  the  event 
of  any  two  candidates  for  auditor  from  the  same  district  receivincr  a  plurality 
of  votes  cast,  the  one  receiving  the  lesser  number  shall  drop  out  and  the  candi- 
date from  some  other  district  receiving  the  next  highest  number  of  Totea  Aall 
be  declared  elected.    Thia  rule  shall  also  apply  to  the  election  of  tellersL 

Sec.  8.  No  member  shall  bold  two  salaried  ofllces  in  the  IntematioDal  vnioB 
at  the  same  time,  neither  shall  any  member  hold  a  salaried  office  in  any  two 
branches  of  the  organisation  at  the  same  time,  except  delegates  to  tbie  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  convention. 

8bo.  4.  Section  1  of  this  article  ahall  not  prohibit  newly  organised  distzkts 
from  having  representation  of  the  international  executive  board. 

ABTICLB  IX. — DITTT  OF  OITIOEB8. 

Section  1.  The  president  may  preside  over  all  International  conventions  and 
meetings  of  the  international  executive  board  and  sign  all  bills  and  oflkdal  docs- 
aents  when  satisfied  of  their  correctness. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  fill  by  appointment  all  vacancies  occurring  in  any  interni- 
tional  office,  except  International  board  members,  who  shall  be  elected  by  tbe 
district  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs. 

Sec.  3.  He  may  suspend  or  remove  any  International  officer  or  appointed  eai- 
ployee  for  insubordination  or  Just  and  sufficient  cause. 

Sec.  4.  He  may  appoint  a  member  whose  duty  shall  be  to  collect  and  compile 
statistics  on  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  coal  and  coke, 
freight  rates,  market  conditions,  and  any  other  matter  that  may  be  of  l>«ieflt  to 
the  organisation.  Said  statistician  shall  make  a  report  to  the  regular  coo- 
vent  ion. 

Sec  5.  He  may  appoint  such  organisers,  field,  and  office  workers  as  may  be 
necessary  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  international  union. 

Sec  6.  He  may  visit  in  person  or  appoint  an  international  oflicer  to  visit  any 
branch  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  or  any  other  place,  if  in  his  Judgment  such  visit 
will  be  of  benefit  to  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 

Sec  7.  He  shall  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  International  constitution,  bat 
his  interpretation  shall  be  subject  to  repeal  by  the  International  executive  board. 

Sec  8.  He  shall  semiannually  name  the  password,  transmit  it  to  the  Inter- 
national secretary-treasurer,  who  in  turn  shall  transmit  It  to  the  various  dis- 
trict secretary-treasurers  for  transmission  to  the  local  unions  entitled  to  the 
same. 

Sec  9.  He  shall  appoint  from  among  properly  elected  delegates  the  committees 
necessary  to  transact  the  work  of  international  conventions,  and  instruct  the 
resolutions,  constitution,  and  grievance  committees  to  meet  at  headquarters 
sufficiently  early  to  enable  them  to  be  prepared  to  render  at  least  a  partial 
report  on  the  first  day  the  convention  convenes,  but  if  a  convention  is  to  con- 
sider charges,  regularly  filed,  against  the  president,  the  grievance  committee 
shall  be  elected  by  the  convention. 

Sec  10.  He  shall  apiwint.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  international  execa* 
tlve  board,  one  or  more  competent  traveling  auditors,  said  appointees  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  districts  and  international  union. 

The  international  organization  shall  reimburse  the  different  districts  for  one- 
half  the  salary  and  expense  paid  the  traveling  auditors  for  the  time  actually  em- 
ployed as  such.  Said  traveling  auditors  shall  examine  the  accounts  of  all 
local  unions  at  least  once  every  year  and  assist  in  establishing  a  imlform  syt- 
tem  of  lKM)kkeeping  in  the  local  unions.  Should  such  audits  develop  any  irregu- 
larities, those  responsible  for  the  same  shall  be  penalized  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 
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Tbe  traveling  auditors  so  appointed  shall  submit  a  correct  r^>ort  of  their 
findings  to  the  international,  district,  and  subdistrict  officers,  and  shall  also 
furnish  a  copy  of  his  report  to  the  local  unions  where  the  accounts  have  been 
audited. 

This  section  shall  not  prevent  proper  international  officers  from  at  any  time 
examining  the  accounts  and  records  of  any  local  union. 

Sec.  11.  He  shall  be  empowered  to  grant  district  or  territorial  dispensations 
relating  to  initiation  fees,  when  in  his  Judgment  s\Kh  dispeisatlons  will  add 
to  the  growth  of  or  conserve  the  interest  of  the  organization. 

Sec.  12.  He  shall  devote  all  his  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  organization,  exe- 
cuting the  instructions  of  the  international  executive  board  and  exercising  g^i- 
eral  supervision  over  the  fl^d  and  offce  work  of  the  international  union,  and 
shall  render  a  report  of  his  stewardship  to  the  regular  international  conv^i- 
tion. 

Sec.  13.  All  appointments,  suspensions,  and  removals  from  office  done  by  the 
president  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  international  executive  board. 

Sec.  14.  The  vice  president  shall  work  under  the  instructions  of  the  president 
and  the  international  executive  board,  and  in  event  the  presidency  Is  vacated 
by  resignation  or  removal  from  office  he  shall  succeed  to  that  position.  He  also 
shall  render  a  report  to  the  regular  convention. 

Ssa  15.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  and  preserve  all  books, 
documents,  and  effects  of  the  international  office,  accept  such  records  as  properly 
belong  to  the  office  of  the  president 

Sec.  16.  He  shall  record  or  cause  to  be  recorded  the  proceedings  of  all  inter- 
national conventions  and  such  meetings  of  the  international  executive  board  as 
the  board  may  desire  recorded. 

Sec.  17.  He  shall  receive  and  receipt  for  all  moneys  due  to  the  intematloiial 
union,  pay  all  bills  and  current  expenses,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  shall  keep  copies  of  all  important  correspondence  sent  out  and  recietved 
by  his  office. 

Sec.  18.  He  shall  submit  to  the  locals  semiannually  a  statement  showing 
the  salary  and  expenses  of  each  officer  and  employee  and  detailing  the  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  all  money  belonging  to  the  International  union.  The 
receipts  from  each  district  shall  be  compiled  separately  and  totaled. 

Sec.  19.  He  shall  give  a  bond  of  $25,000  (which  must  be  approved  by  the 
international  executive  board  and  deposited  with  the  president)  to  insure  a 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  but  he  shall  not  have  more  than  $19,000 
subject  to  his  order  at  any  time. 

Sec  20.  He  must  deposit  all  funds  in  excess  of  $15,000  in  banks  giving  in- 
terest-bearing certificates  of  deposit,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  international 
executive  board. 

Sec.  21.  He  shall  send  out  to  all  local  unions  a  monthly  "delinquent  list," 
showing  all  local  unions  in  bad  standing  with  the  international  union. 

Sec.  22.  He  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  international  executive  board,  em- 
ploy such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  office. 

Sec.  23.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  elsewhere  herein  provided 
and  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  president  or  international  executive  board  and 
shall  submit  to  the  regular  international  convention  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
international  organization's  financial  affairs. 

Sec.  24.  The  international  executive  board  shall  execute  the  instructions  of 
international  conventions  and  between  conventions  shall  have  full  power  to 
direct  the  workings  of  the  organization. 

Sec.  25.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  levy  and  collect  assessments  when 
necessary,  but  no  assessment  levied  by  the  international  executive  board  shall 
be  collected  for  more  than  two  months  unless  authorized  by  a  referendum  vote 
of  the  members. 

Sec.  26.  The  board  shall  hold  in  trust  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  all  money  deposited  by  the  secretary-treasurer  In  the  name  of  the 
executive  board,  but  under  no  circumstances  shall  said  money  be  drawn  upon 
except  upon  the  written  order  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

Sec  27.  The  board  shall  have  power  between  conventions',  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  to  recommend  the  calling  of  a  general  strike,  but  under  no  circumstance 
shall  it  call  such  a  strike  until  approved  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  members. 

Sec  28.  Questions  coming  before  the  board  may  be  decided  by  a  unit  vote  of 
its  members,  but  any  member  may  demand  a  roll-call  vote  on  any  question,  and 
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each  member  shall  hare  one  vote  and  one  additional  vote  for  each  2,000  mem- 
bers, or  majority  fraction  thereof  in  good  standing,  he  represents.  Where  a 
nnit  vote  is  taken  the  three  resident  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  vote.  Where  a 
roll-call  vote  is  taken  they  shall  not  have  that  right  unless  a  tie  vote  is  cast; 
then  the  president  shall  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

Sec.  29.  The  president*  vice  president,  and  secretary-treasurer  shall  l>e  Toem- 
bers  of  the  l)oard  by  virtu  re  of  their  positions. 

Sec.  30.  The  board  shall  be  convened  uiK)n  the  order  of  the  president  or  by 
the  secretary-treasurer  at  the  request  of  a  majority  of  the  meml>ers  thereof. 

Sec.  31.  When  the  board  is  not  in  session  the  individual  members  thereof 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  president 

Sec  32.  The  auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  international  secretary- 
treasurer  semiannually  and  cause  their  report  to  be  published  in  the  official 
Journal. 

Sec.  83.  The  auditors  shall  also  act  as  the  credential  committee  for  inter- 
national conventions  and  shall  meet  at  headquarters  in  sufficient  time  to  enable 
them  to  make  complete  printed  reports,  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day's  ses- 
sion of  the  convention,  of  their  audit  and  of  all  delegates  entitled  to  seats  in 
the  convention,  said  reports  l>eing  printed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  furnish 
each  delegate  with  copies. 

Sec.  34.  Tlie  names  of  delegates  whose  seats  are  in  contest  sliall  be  withheld 
from  the  committee*s  report  until  the  contest  is  decided. 

Seo.  85.  The  tellers  sliall  meet  at  headquarters  and  tabulate,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  the  votes  cast  for  international  officers 
by  local  unions  tlmt  have  complied  with  the  valid  laws  of  all  branches  of  tlie 
organisation. 

Sec.  36.  The  votes  of  each  district  shall  be  tabulated  separately  and  consecu- 
tively, and  the  votes  of  each  local  union  within  each  district  shall  be  tabulate 
separately  and  consecutively;  the  entire  totals  given,  and  the  complete  report 
printed  and  sent  out  to  the  local  unions  by  the  international  tellers  not  later 
than  January  15  of  each  election  year. 

Sec.  87.  The  tellers  shall  decide  the  legality  of  the  vote  of  any  local  nnion, 
and  their  report  submitted  to  the  local  unions  sliall  be  an  official  announcement 
of  the  election  to  the  respective  offices  of  the  candidates  receiving  a  plurality  of 
legal  votes,  as  shown  on  the  report;  but  should  they  for  any  reason  refuse  to 
tabulate  the  vote  of  any  local  their  reason  must  in  every  instance  be  shown  oo 
their  report  submitted  to  the  local  unions,  and  all  contests  growing  oat  of  .the 
report  shall  be  filed  with  the  international  executive  board,  which  body  shall 
have  authority  to  decide  the  contest. 

Sec.  38.  Delegates  to  the  A.  F.  of  I-,  convention  shall  represent  the  United 
Mines  Workers  of  America  in  couventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  LAbor 
and  shall  render  a  report  to  the  regular  international  convention  succeeding 
the  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  which  they  last  attended. 

Sec  39.  The  president,  vice  president,  and  secretary-treasurer  shall  have 
their  reports  prepared,  printed,  and  ready  for  distribution  on  the  first  day  tlie 
convention  convenes. 

ABTICLE  X.— OFFICEBS'  8ALABIE8. 

Section  1.  The  salary  of  the  president  shall  be  $3,000  per  annum ;  vice  presi- 
dent, $2,500  per  annum;  secretary-treasurer,  $2,500  per  annum;  editor  of  the 
official  Journal,  $1,500  per  annum;  international  board  members^  $4  per  day 
when  employed ;  tellers,  auditors,  and  delegates  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  conventions^ 
$4  per  day  when  employed.  Each  of  the  above-mentioned  officers  and  editor 
shall  receive,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  all  legitimate  expenses  incnned 
while  employed  by  the  orgniilzatlon  away  from  their  place  of  residence. 

Sec  2.  The  salaries  of  other  employees  shall  be  fixed  by  the  international 
executive  board. 

ABTICLE  XT — NOMINATION  AND  ELECTION  OF  OFFICEBS. 

Section  1.  The  president,,  vice  president,  secretary-treasurer,  auditors;  tellers^, 
and  delegates  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  conventions  shall  be  elected 
by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  members,  except  as  elsewhere  herein  provided, 
the  candidates  for  the  re8i)ective  positions  receiving  a  plurality  of  legal  rotes 
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cast  shall  be  declared  elected,  except  as  restricted  by  sections  1  and  2  of 
Article  VIII. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  of  oflSce  of  all  International  officers  shall  begin  April  1  fol- 
lowing their  election. 

Seo.  3.  The  next  election  of  international  officers  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  December,  1912,  and  the  officers  elected  shall  serve  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  and  future  elections  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  Decem- 
ter  of  each  alternate  year  thereafter. 

Sec.  4.  All  members  in  good  standing  In  all  branches  of  the  organization  on 
l)ecember  1  of  each  election  year  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Sec.  5.  Each  district  and  subdistrlct  secretary-treasurer  must  forward  by 
registered  mail  to  the  international  tellers,  care  of  the  international  secretary- 
treasurer,  not  later  than  December  15  of  each  election  year,  a  statement  giving 
the  numbers  of  all  local  unions  in  bad  standing  with  their  respective  branches ; 
also  giving  the  reasons  for  the  locals  being  in  such  status.  If  it  is  claimed  a 
violation  of  a  district  or  sub-district  constitution  is  responsible  for  the  local's 
delinquency  the  section  alleged  to  have  been  violated  must  be  quoted  in  the 
statement  to  the  tellers.  In  the  event  the  tellers  do  not  receive  such  a  state- 
ment they  shall  assume  the  locals  are  in  good  standing  with  their  district  and 
subdistrlct  organizations. 

Sec.  6.  The  international  secretary-treasurer  shall  prepare  nomination 
blanks  and  send  them  to  the  local  unions  not  later  than  20  weeks  before  the 
date  of  election,  and  the  local  recording  secretary  shall  fill  in  the  names  o£ 
the  members  nominated  by  the  local  union  for  the  various  offices  and  forward 
the  same  to  reach  the  international  secretary-treasurer's  office  not  later  than 
15  weeks  before  the  date  of  election. 

Sec.  7.  The  international  secretary- treasurer  shall  within  10  days  thereafter 
notify  all  members  who  have  been  nominated  and  ask  if  they  are  candidates, 
but  no  person  shall  be  notified  or  be  a  candidate  who  has  not  been  nominated 
by  five  or  more  local  unions. 

Sec.  8.  Any  nominee  notified  in  accordance  with  section  7  of  this  article  who 
desires  to  become  a  candidate  must  have  his  official  notice  attested  by  the 
<^cers  of  his  local  union  and  return  said  notice  to  the  international  secretary 
treasurer  at  once. 

Sec.  9.  No  nominee  filing  his  acceptance  with  the  International  secretary- 
treasurer  shall  be  allowed  to  withdraw  his  name. 

Sec.  10.  The  international  secretary-treasurer  shall  prepare  ballots  giving 
tbe  names  and  place  of  residence  of  Uiose  accepting  nominations,  also  showing. 
tte  positions  for  which  the  various  nominees  are  candidates,  and  forward 
them  to  the  local  unions  in  sufficient  numbers  tq  supply  each  member  not  later 
than  four  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  election.  Two  "  tally  sheets,"  one  "  return 
sheet,"  and  one  envelope  for  '*  return  sheet "  must  accompany  the  ballots  sent 
each  local  union. 

Sec.  11.  Local  recording  secretaries  must  notify  their  members  by  posting 
notices  and  otherwise  one  week  prior  to  the  dates  set  for  the  nomination  and 
Section  of  international  officers. 

Sec.  12.  Each  local  union  shall  designate  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  local 
where  its  election  shall  be  held,  and  the  place  so  designated  shall  be  the  official 
voting  place  of  such  local  union,  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  votes 
of  any  local  be  tabulated  in  any  place  other  than  the  place  designated  by  the 
local  union,  and  no  members  shall  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  official 
tellers  during  the  tabulation. 

Sec.  13.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  more  than  one  vote  for  any  candidate, 
nor  shall  the  local  tellers  record  the  vote  of  any  member  who  is  not  present 
at  the  time  the  election  is  held,  except  officers,  organizers,  and  workers  in  the 
field  away  from  home,  whose  votes  shall  be  recorded  if  sent  to  the  secretaries 
of  their  respective  local  unions. 

Sec.  14.  Each  local  union  shall  elect  from  among  its  own  members  a  commit- 
tee of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six,  three  of  whom  must  be  the  local 
president,  financial  and  recording  secretaries,  to  act  as  local  tellers  whose  duty 
shall  be  to  supervise  the  election,  and  when  requested  instruct  the  members  how 
to  vote,  and  tabulate  the  votes  cast  by  the  members  for  international  officers, 
and  enter  on  the  "return  sheet"  furnished  by  the  international  secretary- 
treasurer  for  that  purpose,  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  candidate. 
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The  correctnesB  of  the  **  return  sheet "  must  be  attested  with  the  local  semi  and 
signatures  of  the  president  and  recording  secretary  of  the  local  union. 

Sec.  15.  Should  it  be  proved  that  more  Totes  are  recorded  on  tbe  **  return 
sheet"  than  were  actually  cast  by  the  members,  the  entire  vote  of  the  local 
onion  shall  be  thrown  out  by  the  international  tell«%  and  those  responMble 
for  the  fraud  shall  be  punished  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  16.  After  the  votes  have  been  tabulated  and  the  *'  return  sheet  **  attested, 
it  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  recording  secretary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see 
that  the  return  sheet  is  properly  attested,  inclosed  in  a  qiecial  env^ope  for- 
nished  by  the  international  secretary-treasurer  fbr  that  purpose,  and  ftn-warded 
at  once  by  registered  mall  to  the  international  secretary-treasurer's  <^Ace.  ^  Be- 
turn  sheets  *'  reaching  international  headquarters  after  January  1  abaU  not  be 
tabulated  by  the  international  tell^v. 

Sec.  17.  The  envelopes  for  "  return  sheets "  furnished  the  local  nnloiw  most 
have  the  name  and  address  of  the  international  secretary-treasurer,  and  the  fol- 
lowing printed  thereon : 

Election  returns. 

From  L.  U.  No. . 

District  No. . 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  recording  secretary  to  insert  the  numbers  of 
the  local  union  and  district  in  the  blank  spaces  on  the  envelope. 

Sec.  18.  When  the  return  sheets  reach  the  international  secretary-treasurer^ 
office,  he  shall  examtoe  the  envelopes  to  see  if  they  are  intact,  make  a  propa 
record  of  their  receipt  and  deposit  them  unopened  in  a  securely  locked  reoeptacle 
provided  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  19.  Before  turning  the  "  return  sheets  **  over  to  the  int^national  tilers, 
the  secretary-treasurer,  with  the  tellers,  must  check  them  with  the  record  made 
upon  their  receipt,  and  the  secretary- treasurer  shall  take  the  tellers'  receipt  for 
all  "  return  sheets  ^  turned  over  to  them. 

Sec.  20.  The  international  secretary- treasurer  shall  be  absolute  custodian  of 
the  **  return  sheets  "  from  the  time  they  reach  his  office  until  turned  over  to  the 
international  tellers  and  during  the  interims  of  tabulation. 

Sec.  21.  No  member  who  is  not  a  regular  attendant  of  the  meetings  of  bis 
local  union  shall  be  allowed  to  act  as  a  local  teller  of  international  elections^ 

Note. — The  term  **  regular  attendant "  shall  mean  a  member  who  attends  at 
least  one-half  of  the  meetings  of  his  local  union  six  months  Just  previons  to  the 
election. 

Sec.  22.  The  international  tellers  shall  not  count  the  votes  of  any  local  unioa 
that  has  cast  more  votes  than  the  number  of  members  such  local  paid  p^  cai^ta 
tax  on  to  the  national  union  for  the  month  preceding  the  one  in  which  tbe  Sec- 
tion is  held,  unless  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  so  doing  accompanies  tiie 
''  return  sheet "  of  the  local  union  so  voting.  Neither  shall  they  count  the  Totes 
of  any  local  union  that  is  not  in  good  standing  with  all  branches  of  the  organi- 
zation or  whose  "  return  sheet "  is  not  attested  as  required  by  secticm  14  of  this 
article. 

Sec.  23.  All  contests  in  connection  with  the  vote  of  any  local  uni<Hi  most  be 
filed  with  the  international  tellers  not  later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of 
election,  by  some  responsible  and  reputable  member  of  the  local  union  whose 
vote  is  contested. 

Sec.  24.  In  case  no  plurality  vote  is  cast  for  any  of  the  candidates  for  maab 
office,  another  election  shall  be  held  for  that  particular  office^ 

Sec.  25.  Local  officers  of  all  local  unions  shall  be  required  to  carefoUy  pre* 
serve  all  ballots  which  have  been  cast  for  international  officers  by  their  respec- 
tive local  unions  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  the  date  of  Section. 

Sec.  26.  No  member  other  than  the  local  tellers  shall  be  allowed  to  loiter 
around  the  voting  place  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  election  of  any  local 
union. 

Sec.  27.  Local  tellers  shall  be  held  personally  responsible  for  any  irregular- 
ities that  may  take  place  in  their  local  unions  during  the  election  of  interna- 
tional officers. 

Sec.  28.  That  portion  of  section  7  which  requires  candidates  to  have  at  least 
five  Dominations  shall  not  apply  to  International  board  memb<^ 

Sec.  29.  Any  local  officer  or  teller  failing  to  obey  the  laws  regulating  inter- 
national elections,  or  any  member  or  members  Interfering  with  local  oflSoons  or 
tellers  during  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  connection  with  international  tiee- 
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tions,  or  any  member  or  members  resorting  to  dishonest  or  questionable  practices 
to  secure  the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for  international  ofDce,  shall  be 
tried  by  the  international  executive  board  and  fined,  suspended,  or  expelled,  as 
tlie  magnitude  of  the  transgression  may  warrant. 

Sec.  30.  Upon  the  signed  request  of  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership  tM 
secretary-treasurer  shall  send  out  a  petition  to  each  local  union  for  the  recall 
of  any  international  officer  guilty  of  malfeasance.  Said  petition  to  accompany 
charges  for  which  a  recall  is  asked  and  defense  of  tlK>8e  charged. 

If  within  30  days  after  the  petition  is  sent  out  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership send  a  signed  request  to  the  secretary-treasurer,  the  international  ex- 
ecutlve  board  shall  call  an  election  for  the  recall  of  any  international  officer 
so  charged. 

Said  election  to  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  election  laws  of  the  inter- 
national union. 

ABTICLE  XII.— <H)NVENTIONS. 

Section  1.  The  regular  international  conyention  shall  be  held  biennially  on 
the  third  Tuesday  in  January  at  such  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  pre- 
ceding cony^itlon. 

Sec.  2.  RepresentatlTes  to  the  International  conyention  shall  be  elected  di- 
rectly from  local  unions  they  represent,  and  shall  have  1  vote  for  100  members 
or  less  and  1  additional  vote  for  each  100  members  or  majority  fraction  thereof, 
but  no  delegate  shall  be  allowed  more  than  5  yotes. 

Sec.  3.  Representation  shall  be  based  upon  the  average  membership  of  the 
local  for  the  last  three  months  upon  which  payment  has  been  made  previouii 
to  the  month  In  which  the  conyention  is  held. 

Sec.  4.  Local  unions  organized  one  year  prior  to  the  date  for  holding  the 
conyention,  and  haying  100  members  or  more  in  good  standing,  must  be  rep- 
resented in  the  convention  or  pay  to  the  international  secretary-treasurer  a  fine 
of  $25  for  each  100  members  in  good  standing  in  the  local  union,  unless  ex^ 
onerated  by  the  international  executive  board.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
local  unions  whose  members  have  been  idle  for  one  month  or  more  prior  to 
the  convention  on  account  of  strilces,  suspensions,  or  closing  of  mines. 

Sec  5.  Local  unions  of  less  than  100  members  may  combine  with  similar 
local  unions  within  a  reasonable  radius  of  each  other  in  the  same  district 
and  elect  delegates  to  represent  them,  but  no  ddegates  so  elected  shall  be  en- 
titled to  more  than  5  votes  in  the  convention. 

Sec  6.  No  local  union  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  that  is  in  arrears 
for  per  capital  tax  or  assessment  for  two  months  preceding  the  month  in  which 
the  convention  is  held  and  which  has  not  in  every  particular  complied  with 
the  constitutions  of  the  international  union  and  of  the  district  and  subdistrict 
to  which  it  is  attached. 

Sec  7.  Any  local  union  becoming  delinquent  must  comply  with  section  18  of 
article  14  and  be  in  good  standing  for  four  months  previous  to  the  month  in 
which  the  convention  is  held  before  it  will  be  entitled  to  representation. 

Sec.  8.  All  newly  organized  locals  must  be  organized  at  least  three  months 
and  have  two  months*  per  capita  tax  and  all  assessments  paid  prior  to  the 
month  in  which  the  convention  is  held  before  they  will  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation, unless  said  new  locals  are  composed  of  members  from  old  locals 
in  good  standing  at  the  time  the  new  local  was  organized.  The  fact  that  a 
new  local  is  composed  of  old  members  must  be  attested  by  the  district  secretary. 

Sec  9.  No  person  who  is  not  a  bona  fide  member  of  a  local  union  employed 
in  or  around  a  coal  mine,  coal  washer,  or  coke  oven,  or  by  the  organization, 
or  who  is  not  a  regular  attendant  of  the  meetings  of  his  local  union  shall  be 
eligible  to  act  as  delegate.  (This  section  shall  not  appy  to  international, 
district,  or  subdistrict  officers.) 

Note. — ^The  term  "  regular  attendant "  shall  mean  a  member  who  attends  at 
least  one-half  of  the  meetings  of  his  local  union  for  six  months  Just  previous 
to  the  election  of  delegates.  If  transferred,  members  can  show  they  attended 
the  required  number  of  meetings  of  the  local  union  from  which  they  transfer. 
Section  9  will  not  prevent  their  representing  the  local  union  to  which  they 
transfer. 

Sec  10.  No  appointed  employee  of  the  organization  shall  be  a  delegate  from 
any  local  union  other  than  his  own. 
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Sec.  11.  Any  member  accepting  a  position  other  than  that  of  a  mine  worker 
•hall  not  be  eligible  to  act  as  a  delegate  to  any  subdiatrict  district,  or  inter- 
national convention,  or  to  represent  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  a  ceotral 
body  or  State  Federation  of  Labor  conyention  while  holding  soch  po^ticm. 
iNit  accepting  a  position  with  tlie  United  Mine  Workers  or  any  other  affiliated 
organir^tions  shall  not  be  construed  as  making  a  member  in^igible  to  act  as 
«ach. 

Sec.  12.  The  International  secretary-treasurer  shall  furnish  the  local  nnkMis 
with  credential  blanks  in  duplicate,  which  must  be  attested  as  required  on  the 
blanks.  The  duplicate  shall  be  retained  by  the  ddegate  and  the  original  for- 
warded to  the  international  secretary-treasurer,  and  no  credentials  shall  l>e  ac- 
cepted later  than  15  days  prior  to  the  date  for  conv^iing  the  convention. 

Sec.  13.  The  credentials  committee  shall  not  transfer  votes  to  any  delegate 
unless  authorized  by  the  local  union  to  do  so. 

Sec.  14.  Delegates  to  International  conventions  must  be  elected  at  official 
meetings  of  local  unions  after  the  call  for  the  convention  is  received  and  hat 
been  read  to  the  local  union.  The  local  recording  secretary  shall  poet  notic^^ 
signed  by  himself  and  the  local  president,  at  the  mine  at  least  three  days  prior 
to  such  meetings,  stating  that  delegates  are  to  be  elected  on  a  certain  date. 
Delegates  must  receive  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  at  such  meet- 
ing, and  no  meeting  other  than  the  one  first  advertised  and  called  in  aceordaiioe 
herewith  shall  be  recognised  as  an  official  meeting  for  the  election  of  dele^tes. 

Sec.  15.  I»cal  officers  falling  to  read  the  call  for  a  convention  to  tlieir  local 
union  and  to  post  notices  In  accordance  with  section  14  ot  this  article  shall 
upon  conviction  be  removed  from  office,  and  shall  not  thereafter  be  allowed  to 
hold  office  in  the  organization  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Sec.  16.  When  any  delegate's  cred^itlal  is  to  be  contested  notice  of  such 
eontest  shall  be  pent  to  the  international  secretary-treasurer  not  later  tluui  10 
days  prior  to  the  date  for  convening  the  convention;  but  any  delegate  whose 
credential  Is  contested  may  be  unseated  at  any  time  during  the  convention. 

Sec.  17.  All  resolutions,  grievances,  and  constitutional  amendments  to  be  oon- 
tldered  by  the  convention  shall  be  sent  to  the  International  secretai-y-treasurer 
not  less  than  10  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  conv^itlon,  who  will  sort 
and  distribute  them  among  the  chairmen  of  the  various  and  proper  commlttee& 

Sec.  18.  Resolutions  bearing  on  different  subjects  should  be  written  on  sep- 
arate papers. 

SEa  19.  International  conventions  shall  not  consider  internal  appeals  or 
grievances  unless  they  have  been  previously  considered  by  the  lower  tribunals 
of  the  organization. 

Sec.  20.  The  international  organization  shall  pay  the  transportation  of  d^e- 
gates  to  and  from  international  conventions  on  the  following  basis :  Local  nnions 
of  from  10  to  500  members  shall  be  entitled  to  transportation  for  1  delegate  and 
1  additional  delegate  for  each  additional  500  members  or  fraction  thereof,  pro- 
tided  such  fraction  is  not  less  than  25  members.  Where  local  unions  combine, 
as  provided  in  section  5,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  tran^)ortation  for  1  delegate 
for  each  500  members  or  fraction  thereof,  provided  such  fraction  la  not  less 
than  25  members.  Where  railroad  certificates  can  not  be  secured  by  delegateft» 
they  shall  furnish  receipts  for  fare  paid. 

ABTICLB  Xin. — SPECIAL  CONVENTIONS. 

Section  1.  Special  international  conventions  shall  be  called  by  the  president 
when  so  instructed  by  the  international  executive  board  or  upon  the  request 
of  five  or  more  districts. 
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FACSIHILB  TBANSFBB  CABD. 


Book  No. 


Transfer  Card  No 


Date. 


IsBuedto. 


Occupation. 
Age 


Height,  .feet. .  .inches 


Weight 

Color  of  hair. 


Color  of  eyes. 


Nationality. 


Distinctive  marks. 


.yrs.  ezper.  as. 


President. 


,  t , 


Beeording  Secretary, 


Financial  Secretary. 


Does  paid  to. 


(SEAL] 

ofreceiringlocaL 


Book  No... 


Any  offlcer  issu- 
ing transfer 
cards  otherwise 
than  with  ink 
shall    be    fined  ' 

FTVE  DOLLARS.       ! 


Transfer  Card. 


No. 


United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 


I 

CO 


To  Local  Unions,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  Greeting: 

This  is  to  certify  that 

whose  age  is. .,  height,  .feet,  .in.,  weight.  .lbs., 
color  of  hair. . .,  color  of  eyes. . .,  nationality. . . 
distinctive  marks 

and  has  had years' exptfience  as 

was  initiated  and  paid  the  sum  of Initia- 
tion fee  (admitted  by  card)  hi  Local  Union 

No on  the day  of 190...,  and 

is  a by  occupation. 

Having  paid  up  all  dues  and  assessments, 
and  bemg  clear  of  all  charges  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing the  current  month,  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 

Therefore  Local  Union  No. . ,  located  at 

State  of ,  Dist.  No ,  hereby  grants 

him  this 

TrtBifer  Card. 

Upon  depositing  this  card  with  any  local 
union,  it  shall  be  received. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto 
subscribed  our  names  and  affixed  the  seal  of 
our  Local,  this day  of 19 

V 

President. 


(SEAL]     

of  Issuing  local. 


Recording  Secretary. 


Financial  Secretary. 


Book  No. 


Transfer  Card  No ... . 


Date. 


Issued  to. 


Occupation. 


Age. 


Height . .  feet . . .  inches 


Weight 

Color  of  hair. 
Color  of  eyes. 


Nationality. 


Distinctive  marks. . 


.yrs.  exper.  as. 


President 


Recording  Secretary. 


Financial  Secretary. 


Dues  paid  to. 


Secrstart  Must  FoRTHwrrR  Mail  This  Sup  to  Local  Union  That  Issued 

This  Card. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Local  Union  No 

Card  No issued  by  your  Local  to 

was  deposited  in  Local  Union  No located  at 

190 Secretary  L.U.  No 


Section  8  of  Article  XV  shall  be  printed  on  back  of  each  transfer  card. 

The  paper  shall  be  of  pink  bond. 

The  seu  of  the  intemattonal  unk>n  shall  be  printed  on  face  with  blue  tint. 
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Sec.  2.  Representation  in  and  transportation  to  and  from  special  oonventioos 
■ball  be  ui>on  tbe  same  basis  as  govern  re^lar  conventions 

Sec.  3.  Districts  demanding  a  Q)ecial  convention  must  state  tlie  reason  or 
reasons  why  such  convention  Is  desired,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  preaideBt 
to  state  said  reason  or  reasons  In  tlie  call  for  the  convention. 

Sec.  4.  Si)ecial  conventions  shall  not  have  authority  to  consider  anj  oiatter 
other  than  that  which  is  s|)ecifically  stated  In  the  call  for  the  ccmventioii. 

ARTICLE    XIV. — LOCAL    UNIONS. — LOCAL    UNIONS,    HOW    FOBMED    AlfD    OOTEUfED. 

Sfxtion  1.  I.<ocal  unions  sliall  be  composed  of  10  or  more  workmen,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  worldng  in  or  around  coal  mines,  coal  wasliers,  or  coke  oTens,  but 
7  members  sliall  be  a  quorum  for  a  local  union. 

Sec.  2.  Mine  managers,  top  foremen,  operators*  commissioners,  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  meml>ers  of  the  Civic  Federation 
or  boy  scout  movement  shall  not  be  eligible  for  membership. 

Sec  3.  No  mine  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  local  union, 
neither  shall  separate  locals  be  established  for  coal  washer  or  coke  oven  em- 
ployees, unless  there  is  no  local  union  having  Jurisdiction  over  some  adjacent 
coal  mine  to  which  they  can  belong. 

Sec.  4.  Tbe  charter  fee  for  local  unions  organised  by  salaried  officers  or  ot- 
ganizers  of  the  international,  district,  or  subdistrict  unions  shall  be  $8.  whlek 
shall  entitle  the  local  organized  to  1  charter.  1  press  seal,  1  ledger,  1  recorder, 
1  book  of  orders  on  treasury,  1  treasurer's  receipt  book,  50  international  con- 
stitutions. r>()  due  cards,  1  manual.  1  gavel.  1  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
international  convention,  and  such  other  documents  as  the  international  secre- 
tary-treasurer may  desire  to  send  them. 

Sec.  5.  Tbe  charter  fee  for  local  unions  organized  by  local  organizers  shall 
be  $15,  $7  of  which  may  be  retained  by  the  local  organizer  and  the  rMnsJntng 
f8  of  which  must  be  sent  to  the  international  secretary-treasurer. 

Sec.  6.  When  a  local  union  is  organized,  the  organizer  must  said  a  report  and 
the  charter  fee  to  the  international  secretary-treasurer  witbin  one  week  or  show 
valid  cause  for  the  delay. 

Sec  7.  Unless  a  dispensation  has  been  granted  in  accordance  with  section  11 
of  article  9,  the  initiation  fee  for  practical  miners  shall  be  $10;  inexperienced 
miners  and  top  and  bottom  men  shall  l>e  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  district 
where  application  for  membership  is  made. 

Sec  8.  The  initiation  fee  for  members*  sons  between  14  and  17  years  of  age 
shall  be  $2.50. 

Sec  9.  Any  member  wishing  to  attend  school  as  a  pupil  shall  be  granted  leare 
of  absence  by  his  local  union,  and  on  returning  to  work  in  the  mine  shall  be 
admitted  to  membership  without  the  pajrment  of  initiation  fee. 

Sec  10.  Any  member  going  to  work  in  a  nonunion  mine  shall  forfeit  his 
membership,  and  can  be  reinstated  only  by  complying  With  the  laws  relating  to 
such  offense  in  the  district  where  said  offense  is  committed,  unless  such  work  is 
done  with  the  consent  of  the  president  of  the  district  where  the  nonnnioo 

mine  is  located. 

Sec  11.  Any  member  becoming  three  months  in  arrears  for  dues  and  assess- 
ments, unless  officially  exonerated  from  the  payment  of  the  same,  shall  forfeit 
his  membership,  and  can  be  reinstated  only  by  paying  an  initiation  fee  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  district  in  which  application  for  membership  is 

made. 

Sec  12.  The  local  dues  to  be  paid  by  each  member  shall  not  be  leas  than  50 
cents  per  month,  together  with  such  assessments  as  may  be  levied  by  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  organization. 

Sec  13.  Every  local  union  shall  pay  direct  to  the  international  secretarj^ 
treasurer  a  per  capita  tax  of  25  cents  per  month  per  member  and  such  additional 
assessments  as  may  be  levied  by  an  international  convention,  referendum  vote 
of  the  members,  or  in  accordance  with  section  25  of  article  9.  payment  of  per 
capita  tax  to  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  dues  collected  each  month  by  the  local 

union. 

Sec  14.  Boys  under  16  years  of  age  and  decrepit  or  disabled  members  shall 
be  known  as  half  members,  and  shall  pay  only  half  as  much  tax  and  assess- 
ment as  full  members. 

Sec  15.  The  local  financial  secretary  shall  fill  out  and  forward  to  the  Inter- 
national and  district  secretaries  on  or  before  the  25th  of  each  month  a  report 
of  all  members  in  good  standing  in  the  local  union  the  previous  month,  to- 
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setlier  with  all  tax  and  assessment  due  the  International  and  district  organ* 
iiwtions  for  the  previous  months. 

Sec.  16.  In  filling  out  the  monthly  reports,  the  local  financial  secretary  must 
report  to  the  international  secretary,  on  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose. 
the  amount  of  money  paid  and  the  number  of  members  reported  to  the  district, 
and  to  the  district  secretary,  the  amount  of  money  paid  and  the  number  of 
members  reported  to  the  international,  and  must  sign  a  certificate  showing  the 
report  is  for  the  full  number  of  members  in  good  standing  in  the  local* 

Sec.  17.  When  a  local  union  has  failed  to  report  and  pay  as  provided  in  sec* 
tions  15  and  16,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the  international  secretary-treasurer 
shall  notify  the  local  president  and  recording  secretary  of  the  fact,  and  failing 
to  receive  a  satisfactory  response  within  10  days  thereafter  shall  suspend  the 
local  from  membership,  and  any  local  so  suspended  shall  be  published  on  the 
delinquent  list. 

Sec.  18.  Local  unions  placed  on  the  delinquent  list  shall  not  be  reinstated 
until  they  have  paid  all  arrearages  and  a  fine  of  $2  for  each  100  members  or 
fraction  thereof  in  the  local  union. 

Sec.  19.  Should  it  be  proved  tliat  any  local  financial  secretary  has  failed  to 
report  monthly  the  full  membership  of  his  local  to  the  international  and  district 
secretaries  and  to  send  in  the  full  amount  of  per  capita  tax  on  the  same  number 
of  members  that  has  paid  dues  to  the  local  union,  together  with  the  full  amount 
of  assessment  due  tlie  international  and  district  unions,  the  local  union  shall 
be  suspended  from  all  privileges  and  benefits  until  the  deficiency  is  made  good, 
and  the  oflicer  responsible  for  such  failure  shall  not  be  allowed  to  again  hold 
oOce  in  the  organization  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Sec.  20.  The  word  **  member,''  as  it  appears  in  section  13  of  tliis  article,  shall 
include  all  persons  from  whom  dues  are  collected,  whether  they  have  taken  the 
obligation  or  not 

Sec.  2L  When  a  mine  is  abandoned  indefinitely  and  all  the  members  of  the 
local  union  liaving  Jurisdiction  over  it  have  gone  to  work  elsewhere,  the  local 
recoEding  secretary  must  notify  the  district  secretary  of  the  fact,  and  the  dis- 
trict secretary  must  make  application  to  the  international  secretary-treasurer 
for  exoneration  for  the  local  union  for  each  month  the  mine  is  Idle. 

Sec.  22.  In  all  cases,  except  as  provided  in  section  21,  where  local  unions 
desire  exoneration  from  the  payment  of  per  capita  tax  or  assessments,  the  re- 
quest for  exoneration  must  be  signed  individually  by  the  local  president  and  the 
financial  and  recording  secretaries,  but  no  local  shall  be  exonerated  until  the 
request  is  approved  by  the  district  and  international  secretaries. 

Sbo.  23.  No  local  imion  ahull  be  exonerated  from  the  payment  of  per  capita 
tax  or  assessments  unless  the  members  have  been  Idle  for  one  month  or  more, 
but  it  is  understood  that  any  member  or  members  of  a  local  union  who  have 
been  idle  one  month  or  more  may  be  exonerated  from  the  payment  of  dues 
and  assessments  by  the  local  union  of  which  he  or  they  are  members,  provided 
such  member  or  members  are  idle  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Sec.  24.  When  exoneration  is  granted,  the  request  must  be  renewed  each 
month  and  shall  be  a  legal  substitute  for  the  report  required  by  section  15  of 
this  article. 

Sec.  25.  No  local  union  shall  be  allowed,  for  any  reason  or  purpose,  to  divide 
its  funds  among  its  members.  Any  local  using  its  funds  for  other  than  legiti- 
mate purposes  shall  be  fined  double  the  amount  so  used,  the  fine  to  be  collected 
by  the  district  and  turned  over  to  the  international  secretary-treasurer. 

Sec  26.  Should  any  local  union  for  any  cause  disband,  the  charter  and  all 
the  moneys  and  supplies  belonging  thereto  must  be  sent  to  the  international 
secretary- treasurer  by  the  local  officers  thereof. 

Sec  27.  All  local  unions  must  contribute  to  and  comply  with  the  valid  laws 
of  subdistrlcts,  where  such  are  organized. 

Sec  28.  All  local  unions  are  required  to  affiliate  with  State  federations  of 
labor  and  central  bodies  if  such  federations  are  chartered  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Sec  29.  All  local  unions  shall  set  aside  one  meeting  each  month  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  agreements  and  constitutions. 

Sec  80.  Local  union  supplies  shall  be  furnished  by  the  international  union 
for  such  prices  as  may  be  determined  by  the  international  executive  board. 

Sec  31.  Local  financial  secretaries  shall,  upon  request,  furnish  each  member 
with  a  due  card,  with  the  amount  of  dues  and  assessments  paid  recorded 
thereon,  which  shall  be  the  member's  receipt  for  same. 
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Sec.  32.  All  local  offlcero  shall  be  elected  the  last  meeting  in  June  of  e^A 
year  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  and  shall  serve  until  tbeir 
BUcceRsorH  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  33.  The  date  of  local  elections  for  local  officers,  mine  committeemeB, 
and  check wefgbmen  munt  be  generally  advertised  among  the  members  at  teart 
one  week  previous  to  the  date  of  election. 

Sec.  34.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  act  as  a  local  offlcw  or  mine  commit- 
teewnn  who  has  not  been  a  niemlier  of  the  local  imion  represented  at  1ea«t  she 
months.    This  section  Is  not  intended  to  apply  to  newly  organized  locals. 

Sec  35.  No  person  shall  hold  two  offices  in  a  local  union  at  the  same  time. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  mine  committeemen  or  check weighmen. 

Sec.  36.  Only  meml)ers  who  contribute  to  tiie  support  of  checkweigiuneD 
shall  have  a  right  to  vote  for  their  election. 

Sec.  37.  Checkwelghmen  must  be  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  six  months  previous  to  their  election,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  all 
men  employed  in  and^arouud  the  mine  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  them  by  the  men  who  employ  them. 

Sec.  88.  All  local  officers  entrusted  with  the  finances  of  the  organization  most 
give  a  bond  to  insure  a  faithful  performance  of  their  duty,  the  amount  of  said 
bond  to  be  determined  by  the  local  union.  When  possible  said  bond  must  be 
secured  from  a  reputable  surety  company. 

Sec.  39.  The  local  seal  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  local  recording  sec- 
retary and  that  officer  shall  be  responsible  for  any  misuse  of  the  same. 

Sec.  40.  It  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  every  member  to  see  that  his  local  anion  is  ia 
good  standing  at  all  times,  and  any  member  failing  to  report  to  the  intematiooal 
officer  any  delinquency  on  the  part  of  his  local  union  must  suffer  any  penalty 
applied  to  the  local  union  for  such  delinquency. 

Sec  41.  All  local  unions  shall  subscribe  annually  for  one  copy  of  tbe  ollicia] 
journal,  pay  for  it  in  advance,  and  recording  secretaries  mast  examine  every 
Issue  and  read  all  official  circulars  therein  to  the  memt>er8  of  his  local  onion. 

Sec  42.  Local  unions  shall  appoint  label  committees  who  shall  act  acconSiiig 
to  the  directions  of  the  local  in  authority  in  encouraging  the  porcbase  of  goods 
bearing  the  union  label. 

ASnCLE  XV. — TBANSFEB  CARDS. 

Section  1.  All  transfer  cards  must  be  purchased  from  the  international  ste- 
retary-trea surer  and  shall  be  made  in  book  form  with  two  stubs  attached,  the 
books  to  be  numbered  and  each  card  in  each  book  to  be  numbered  consecutively 
and  to  bear  the  number  of  the  book,  the  stubs  to  be  printed  in  conformity  wltli 
the  body  of  the  card.  The  card  and  inside  stub  shall  be  filled  out  hy  the  finan- 
cial secretary  and  certified  to  by  the  president  and  recording  secretary  of  the 
local  union  issuing  the  card.  The  inside  stub  must  be  retained  by  the  local 
nnion  issuing  the  card  for  future  reference.  The  outside  stub  must  accompany 
the  body  of  the  card  and  must  be  immediately  filled  out  by  the  recording  sec- 
retary of  the  local  union  where  the  card  is  deposited  and  returned  by  him  to 
the  recording  secretary  of  the  local  union  that  issued  the  card.  Recoi^dlng  sec- 
retaries failing  to  return  stubs  within  five  days  after  their  receipt  shall  be 
fined  $5. 

Sec  2.  The  form  of  transfer  card  In  present  use,  facsimile  of  which  follows 
this  section,  shall  be  continued  as  the  official  transfer  card  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.     (See  facsimile  In  center  of  book.) 

Sec.  3.  The  transfer  card  must  show  that  the  member  recei\ing  it  has  paid  all 
obligations  up  to  and  including  the  month  in  which  it  was  issued,  also  at  what 
class  of  labor  he  was  employed. 

Sec.  4.  No  local  union  placed  on  the  delinquent  list  or  that  is  in  bad  standing: 
with  any  branch  of  the  organization  shall  have  authority  to  issue  transfer  cards 
until  they  have  been  reinstated  to  good  standing. 

Sec  5.  Local  officers  must  examine  the  monthly  "  delinquent  statonent  *•  sent 
out  by  the  international  secretary-treasurer  and  shall  not  receive  any  transfer 
card  issued  by  local  unions  appearing  thereon. 

Sec.  6.  The  international  president  shall  have  authority  to  restrain,  for  rea- 
son, or  to  grant  any  district  the  authority  to  restrain,  for  reason,  any  local  nnioQ 
from  issuing  transfer  cards,  and  local  unions  receiving  official  notice  that  any 
local  union  has  been  so  restrained  shall  not  receive  any  transfer  card  issued 
by  such  local. 

Sec  7.  Transfer  cards  issued  in  violation  of  Fections  3,  4,  and  6  of  this  articde 
will  be  invalid,  and  local  officers  responsible  for  their  issuance  shall  be  fined 
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910  for  each  card  so  issued  and  permanently  removed  from  office;  or  any  local 
officer  accepting  a  transfer  card  in  violation  of  sections  6  and  6  of  this  article 
shall  be  fined  $10  for  each  card  so  accepted  and  permanently  removed  fronv 
office  by  the  International  executive  board;  and  any  local  imlon  refusing  to 
enforce  the  above  penalties  when  applied  shall  be  placed  on  the  delinquent  Ust^ 
and  can  be  reinstated  only  in  accordance  with  section  18  of  article  14. 

Sec.  8.  When  a  person  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  organization  thretf 
months  or  more  secures  a  transfer  card  from  a  local  union  in  a  district  where 
a  dispensation  has  been  granted,  said  transfer  card  shall  not  be  accepted  by  any 
local  in  a  different  district  unless  the  holder  agrees  to  pay  the  difference  be? 
tween  the  initiation  fee  already  paid  and  the  initiation  fee  of  the  district  wher# 
lie  desires  to  deposit  his  card. 

Seo.  9.  Any  member  depositing  a  transfer  card  must  pay  all  arrearages  due 
on  the  card  when  deposited  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  district  hav-* 
ing  Jurisdiction  over  the  local  union  In  which  the  card  is  deposited,  but  no  dis^ 
trict  shall  have  authority  to  enact  laws  prohibiting  the  acceptance  of  valid 
transfer  cards  by  any  of  the  local  unions  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  10.  Any  transfer  card  that  is  lapsed  for  a  period  of  three  months  shalt 
be  invalid  and  shall  not  admit  the  holder  to  membership  in  any  local  union. 

Sec.  11.  Any  member  withdrawing  his  transfer  card  from  a  local  shall  be 
known  as  a  member  of  the  local  issuing  the  card  until  it  is  deposited  with  some 
other  local  or  until  the  card  is  lapsed. 

Sec.  12.  No  member  holding  a  transfer  card  shall  be  entitled  to  strike  bene- 
fits (where  such  are  paid)  from  the  local  union  issuing  the  card,  until  such 
card  has  been  redeposited  with  said  local,  and  then  only  from  the  date  on. 
which  the  card  was  redeposited. 

Sec.  13.  Due  cards  shall  not  admit  any  member  to  membership  from  one  local 
to  another.  Such  transfer  must  be  made  by  transfer  card,  and  any  member  In 
good  standing  shall  be  entitled  to  a  transfer  card  from  his  local  union  upon 
request,  except  as  restricted  by  sections  4  and  6  of  this  article. 

Sec.  14.  To  protect  the  membership  of  members  residing  where  no  local  union 
is  established,  the  international,  district,  or  subdistrlct  secretaries  shall,  upon 
presentation,  accept  transfer  cards  and  dues  and  assessments  from  such  mem- 
bers, but  no  such  secretary  shall  accept  transfer  cards,  dues,  or  assessments 
from  members  having  access  to  a  local  union. 

Sec.  15.  The  local  financial  and  recording  secretaries  shall  keep  a  record  of 
all  transfer  cards  bought,  issued,  and  received  by  their  local  unions  for  Inspec- 
tion  by  the  local  and  traveling  auditors. 

Sec.  16.  Any  member  of  the  organization  found  guilty  of  trafficking  in  or 
abusing  the  use  of  the  transfer  card  shall,  when  possible,  be  prosecuted  In  the 
dvU  courts  and  shall  in  every  instance  be  permanently  expelled  by  the  Inter- 
national executive  board. 

Sec.  17.  No  legal  holder  of  a  valid  transfer  card  who  has  complied  with  sec- 
tions 8  and  9  of  this  article  shall  for  any  reason  be  debarred  from  membership 
In  any  local  union  or  hindered  from  securing  employment  in  any  mine  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Violation  of  thle 
clause  shall  be  prosecuted  under  section  2  of  article  6. 

Sec.  18.  Transfer  cards  issued  by  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  and 
bona  fide  coal  miners'  unions  shall  be  accepted  by  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
subject  to  the  ^same  provisions  governing  the  acceptance  of  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' cards. 

Sec.  19.  Transfer  cards  of  the  Provincial  Workmen's  Association  of  Nov.a 
Scotia  shall  not  be  accepted. 

article  16 — strikes. 

Section  1.  No  district  shall  be  permitted  to  engage  in  a  strike  Involving 
all  or  a  major  portion  of  Its  members,  without  the  sanction  of  an  international 
convention  or  the  International  executive  board. 

Sec.  2.  Districts  may  order  local  strikes  within  their  respective  districts  on 
their  own  responsibility,  but  where  local  strikes  are  to  be  financed  by  the  inter- 
national union  they  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  international  executive  board. 

Sec.  3.  Strikes  shall  not  be  called  In  any  unorganized  field  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  International  convention  or  the  international  executive  board,  and 
no  financial  aid  shall  be  furnished  by  the  International  union  for  the  support 
of  any  strike  until  after  the  strike  has  been  In  effect  four  weeks,  unless  other- 
wise decided  by  the  international  executive  board. 
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Bbo.  4.  The  intematiaiiAl  execnttre  boud  thall  decide  tiw  coodltteBS 
which,  strikes  may  be  ftnsnced  by  the  internatloiMd  onion,  datennliie  the 
of  relitf  to  be  paid  per  member  inyolTed«  etc. 

Sao.  5.  When  strikes  are  sanctioaed  and  flnanoed  by  the  infceniatlotial  nniaa. 
Hw  Intematkmal  president  may  appoint,  anbject  to  the  appraral  of  the  Inter- 
national executive  board,  a  representatlTe  of  the  Inlernatioaal  mien,  who  ihaU 
naaome  responsibility  for  all  IntematloBal  fonds  so  ezpendsd,  said 
tlve  to  be  bonded :  asMMmt  of  bond  to  be  detmnilned  by  the  Intemtloiuil 
ttve  board,  and  no  bills  shall  be  paid  by  the  Inlematlooal  mloa  nnlcea  oan- 
irttcted  or  authorised  by  said  representative  or  the  IntematioiiAl  esecnttve 
hoard. 

Sec.  6.  When  strikes  are  financed  by  the  international  mmUm  the 
tlonal  secretary-treaenrer  shall  fnmlah  each  local  unlso  iovolTed  with 
blanks  on  which  all  expendltores  must  be  detailed  aa  provided  om  the  filanhi 
and  the  recording  secretary  shall  fill  out  said  blanks  weekly,  have  the  earns 
attested  by  the  local  president  and  financial  aecretary,  attach  the  seel  ef  tht 
local  union  and  forward  one  copy  to  the  international  secxetar7-tree«i»er,  oee 
copy  to  the  international  representative  in  charge  of  the  flnancee.  and  reCaia 
one  copy  in  the  local  union  for  future  referenee.  Local  unlona  fnlllns  to  oob- 
ply  with  this  section  shall  not  receive  financial  relief  froai  the  laterBetloBU 
enlon. 

ABTicLx  17— oaoAifisca^. 

Section  1.  Organiser's  commissions  must  be  signed  by  the  taitemetional 
president  and  attested  by  the  international  secretary-treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  International  organisers  shall  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Inter- 
national president  or  the  international  executive  board  and  shall  have  etithority 
to  visit  any  local  union  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Mine  Worker^ 
when  drected  by  the  proper  authortlty  to  do  so. 

ABTICLE  18— OHABOES  AlfD  ICKTHOD  OT  TIIALS. 

Section  1.  When  any  officer  of  the  organsation,  other  than  local,  is  charged 
with  an  alleged  official  offense  against  the  organisation  or  any  of  its  members, 
the  charge  must  be  lodged  with  the  executive  board  of  the  branch  of  which 
he  is  an  officer,  and  the  decision  of  said  executive  board  shall  dose  the  case 
in  so  far  as  such  trbiunal  is  concerned,  but  should  the  accused  or  his  accuser 
be  dissatisfled  with  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  first  trying  the  case,  either 
rirnll  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  next  highest  tribunal  in  authority,  and  so 
on  until  a  final  decision  is  reached,  as  provided  in  section  8  of  article  3. 

Sec.  2.  When  any  local  officer  or  any  member  not  an  officer  is  accused  of  vio- 
lating any  of  the  organization's  laws  or  of  any  transgression  against  the  organ- 
ization or  any  of  Its  officers  or  members,  the  charge  must  be  first  lodged  with 
and  prosecuted  before  the  local  union  of  which  the  alleged  offender  Is  a  member 
and  the  decision  of  the  local  union  shall  close  the  case  in  so  far  as  that  trlbonal 
is  concerned,  but  should  the  accused  or  his  accuser  be  dissatisfied  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  tribunal  first  trying  the  case,  either  shall  have  the  rl^t  of  apfwel 
to  the  next  highest  tribunal  In  authority,  and  so  on  until  a  final  decision  is 
reached  as  provided  In  section  3  of  Article  III. 

Sec  3.  When  subdistrlct  conventions  are  In  session  they  shall  be  recognised 
as  an  intermediary  trial  tribunal  between  the  subdistrlct  and  district  executive 
t)oard,  and  district  conventions  In  session  shall  be  recognized  as  an  Intermediary 
trial  tribunal  between  the  district  and  International  executive  board,  and  inter- 
national conventions  In  session  may  assume  the  functions  of  the  international 
executive  board,  but  if  It  can  be  shown  that  any  case  prosecuted  under  this 
article  as  been  unnecessarily  delayed  on  account  of  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
subdistrlct,  district,  or  International  convention,  said  convwitlons  shall  refuse 
to  consider  the  case,  and  shall  refer  it  back  to  the  respective  executive  board 
without  prejudice. 

Sec  4.  When  It  Is  proved  that  either  party  to  a  case  has  willfully  failed  to 
appear  before  the  proper  tribunal  for  a  hearing,  after  receiving  official  notice  to 
do  so,  the  case  shall  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  disputant  so  appearing  and  no 
appeal  shall  be  allowed,  and  If  neither  disputant  appears  the  case  shall  be 
closed  by  default. 

Sec  6.  The  tribunal  first  trying  any  officer  or  member  for  any  otteaae  against 
the  organization  or  any  of  Its  members  except  as  elsewhere  herein  provided, 
shall  have  the  right  to  fix  the  penalty  for  the  offense,  and  If  sustained  comp?** 
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ance  with  the  penalty  so  imposed  will  be  the  only  basis  upon  wliich  the  offender 
can  jr^ain  good  standing  in  the  organization. 

Seo.  6.  The  foregoing  sectimis  of  this  article  shall  not  prohibit  the  enforce- 
ment of  penalties  as  provided  elsewhere  in  this  constitution.  Neither  shall  they 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  right  of  recall  as  provided  by  section  80  of  Article  XI. 

▲BTIOLE   XIX.-— OFFICIAL   JOUBNAL. 

SB0TIOI7  1.  The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal,  ofllcial  organ  of  the  organi- 
zation, shall  be  Issued  on  Thursday  of  each  week  from  headquarters.  It  shall  be 
a  medium  for  circulating  news  of  interest  to  the  craft ;  shall  publish  from  time 
to  time  the  important  transactions  of  the  organization,  general  mining  and 
trade  news,  together  with  copies  of  official  circulars  and  financial  reports,  and 
other  matters  of  general  interest  It  shall  be  nonsectarlan  in  religion,  dignified 
in  tone,  and  slmll  serve  the  political  interest  of  our  members  and  the  general 
movem^it. 

Sec.  2.  The  edit<Hr  shall  have  charge  of  all  correspondence,  reports,  or  other 
matters  of  a  literary  cliaracter  and  sliall  oversee  the  mechanical  work  and 
superintend  the  make-up  of  the  paper.  He  may  publish  upon  request  the  an- 
nouncement of  any  candidate  for  office,  but  he  shall  not  publish  any  article  for 
or  against  any  candidate  for  office  in  the  organization. 

Seo.  3.  The  business  management  of  the  Journal  sail  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  person  appointed  by  the  president  and  he  shall  have  charge  of  the 
circulation  and  advertising,  but  he  shall  not  accept  advertisement  from  any  firm 
that  is  unfair  to  organized  labor,  or  any  other  firm  without  first  investigating 
sudi  advertisement 

Sec.  4.  The  manager  must  give  a  bond,  the  amount  of  said  bond  to  be  specified 
by  and  the  bond  approved  by  the  international  executive  board. 

ABTICLE  XX. — MISCELLANEOUS. 

Section  1.  Any  officer  or  any  member  of  any  branch  of  the  organization 
guilty  of  embezzlement  of  or  misappropriating  any  of  the  funds  of  the  organiza- 
tion shall  be  prosecuted  by  every  means  possible  by  the  branch  whose  funds  are 
embezzled  or  misappropriated,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  hold  any  office  in  the 
organization  thereafter. 

Sec.  2.  Any  officer  of  any  branch  of  the  organization  accepting  a  salaried  po- 
litical office  other  than  that  of  a  State  legislator,  Member  of  Ck>ngress.  mem- 
ber of  provincial  or  dominion  parliament,  county  sherifT,  or  member  of  State 
board  of  arbitration,  local  school  bdard,  city,  borough,  or  town  council  or  local 
poor  boards,  shall  resign  his  office  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  immediately  upon 
his  acceptance  of  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  guilty  of  slandering  or  circulating  or  causing  to  be  cir- 
culated false  statements  about  any  member  of,  or  any  member  circulating  or 
causing  to  be  circulated  any  statement  wrongfully  condemning  any  decision  ten- 
dered by  any  officer  of  the  organization,  shall  upon  conviction  be  suspended 
from  membership  for  a  period  of  six  months  and  shall  not  be  eligible  to  hold 
office  in  any  branch  of  the  organization  for  two  years  thereafter. 

Sec  4.  Any  officer  or  any  employee  of  any  branch  of  the  organization  seen  in 
public  in  a  state  of  intoxication  while  on  duty  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  at  once 
removed  from  his  position  by  the  proper  authority  having  Jurisdiction  over  such 
officer  or  employee. 

Sec  5.  All  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
must,  upon  retiring  from  office,  turn  over  to  their  successors  all  moneys,  official 
records  and  documents,  and  all  property  belonging  to  the  organization  that  may 
be  in  their  possession  at  the  time  of  their  retirement. 

Sec  6.  This  constitution  shall  become  effective  April  1,  1912,  and  can  be 
amended  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  delegates  attending  the  regular  inter- 
national convention. 

BUBIAL  SBBVICE. 

The  following  burial  service  is  adopted  to  be  used  at  funerals  of  deceased 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America : 

Brother  workmen,  we  are  assembled  here  to-day  to  pay  a  last  sad  tribute  of 
love  to  our  departed  friend  and  brother.  This  solenm  occasion  speaks  forceably 
of  our  mortality.    We  cay  say  with  the  psalmist :  "  What  is  man  that  thou  art 
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mindful  of  him  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  vlsiteth  him,  for  man  that  is  born 
of  woman  Is  full  of  trouble  and  sorrowa  He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower  and  is 
cut  down.  Our  years  of  labor  are  brought  to  an  end.  Our  dust  shall  return  to 
the  dust  as  it  was,  and  our  spirit  to  the  Ood  who  gave  It" 

Again,  brother  workmen,  we  are  reminded  that  we,  too,  are  but  mortal  and 
will  soon  break  the  tenement  of  clay  and  depart  for  the  hereafter,  and  it  be- 
hooves each  one  of  us  to  follow  a  line  of  conduct  that  will  bring  about  a  closer 
friendship,  one  that  is  true  to  God  and  man. 

All  our  beautiful  surroundings  tell  us  of  God*s  greatness  and  goodness,  of  the 
universe  of  which  we  are  children  of  His  creati<m. 

But  why  should  we  be  sad  and  mournful,  when  Ood  can  give  us  consolatioD 
while  living  here  on  earth,  for  His  promise  is  that  we  shall  meet  again  in  the 
realms  above,  for  the  Word  of  God  teaches  us  that  we  shall  again  meet  after 
death. 

And  now,  our  brother  workman,  we  pay  the  last  sad  rite  and  tribute  of  re- 
si)ect,  the  lost  one  we  can  pay  you  in  this  world,  placing  on  your  grave  these 
evergreens  as  a  token  of  respect,  that  thy  memory  shall  be  with  us  always, 
though  thou  hast  paid  the  debt  and  hast  gone  to  the  realms  above. 

And  now  to  the  family  and  friends  of  this  our  deceased  brother  we  tender 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  their  sad  hour  of  affliction,  and  bid  thesn  look  to 
God  for  His  tender  mercies,  for  He  alone  can  give  th^n  consolation. 

And  now,  fellow  workman,  we  bid  thee  a  tender  and  loving  farewell. 

Let  us  pray.  And  now  may  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from  Ood  the  Fattier,  Son. 
and  Holy  Spirit  rest  and  abide  with  you  now  and  forever  more.    Amen. 


AOBEEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  MINE  WOBXEBS  OP 
ICA    AND    THE    SOUTHEBN    WTOKINO    COAL    OPE&ATOBS    FOB 
MINES  IN  WTOMINO,  BXPIBINO  SSPTEMBEB  1,  1914. 

AORKBMENT. 

Chkteitnb,  Wyo.,  August  i,  191Z, 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  Southern  Wyoming  coal  operators  and  the 
representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  of  district  22,  that 
the  following  scale  of  prices  and  rules  and  regulations  and  provisions  shall 
be  in  effect  from  September  1, 1912,  until  September  1, 1914. 

HOUBS  OF  LABOB. 

Section  1.  It  is  definitely  understood  and  agreed  that  this  agreement  be 
based  on  an  eight-hour  day.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
in  and  around  the  mines,  and  It  Is  definitely  understood  that  an  eight-hour  day 
means  eight  hours'  work  at  the  usual  working  place,  exclusive  of  one-half 
hour  for  mid-shift  lunch,  six  days  a  week  when  required  by  the  oDerators. 
Sundays,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's  Day,  Thanksgiving,  April  1.  Decoratioo 
Day,  Fourth  of  Jnly,  and  I^abor  Day  excepted.  It  is  understood  th^t  the 
above  rules  regarding  holidays  and  Sundays  shall  not  apply  to  monthly  men 
or  the  making  of  necessary  repairs. 

Sso.  2.  Drivers  shall  work  full  eight  hours  In  their  respective  places  and  take 
their  mules  to  and  from  the  stables,  and  the  time  for  so  doing  shall  not  be 
included  as  part  of  the  day's  labor,  provided  that  not  more  than  10  minutes' 
time  is  required  in  going  to  or  returning  from  his  working  place  and  stable. 

PENALTIES  FOB  LOADING   IMFUBITIBS. 

In  order  to  insure  the  production  of  clean,  miirketable  coal,  it  is  herein  prt>- 
vided  that  if  any  miner  or  loader  shall  loud  wltli  his  coal  sulphur,  bine,  state, 
blackjack,  or  other  Impurities,  he  mny  for  the  first  offense  he  fined  $1,  for  the 
second  offense  he  mny  be  fined  $2  and  for  the  third  or  any  subsequent  offense 
occurring  in  any  one  /*nlondar  month,  he  may  be  fined  .$2  or  dlschatj^ed;  or  for 
.-tay  ncgravfltod  or  ma  Unions  cn^e  of  the  first  and  .second  cvffense.  th^  miner  or 
loader  so  offending  may  be  indefinitely  suspended  or  discharged,  and  the  money 
so  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  district  treasurer. 

DUTIES  or  THE  PIT   COMMITTEE. 

(a)  The  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to  the  adjustment  of 
-disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  the  foreman  having  proper  jurisdiction  and 
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any  member  of  tlie  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  working  in  and  arounil 
tlie  mine,  arising  out  of  this  agreement,  when  the  pit  boss  or  said  foreman 
having  proper  Jurisdiction  and  said  miner  or  mine  laborer  have  failed  to  agree; 

{b)  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  in  any  mine  through  such  fail- 
ure to  agree  between  such  pit  boss  or  foreman  having  proper  Jurisdiction,  and 
any  miner  or  mine  laborer,  the  pit  committee  and  the  pit  boss  or  foreman  are 
empowered  to  adjust  it ;  and  in  case  of  their  disagreement  it  shall  be  referred 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  local  executive  board  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  and  should  they  fail  to  agree,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  district  president  of  the  U.  Mt 
W.  of  A.  for  adjustment ;  and  in  all  cases  the  mines,  miners,  mine  laborers  and 
parties  involved  must  continue  at  work  pending  investigation  and  adjustment 
until  a  final  decision  is  reached  in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 

(c)  If  any  day  man  refuses  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  grievance,  which 
has  or  has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner  provided  herein) 
and  such  action  shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  mine,  the  pU 
committee  shall  immediately  furnish  a  man  or  men  to  take  such  vacant  placd 
or  places  at  the  scale  rates,  in  order  that  the  mine  may  continue  at  worki 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  member  or  members  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  Ai 
who  may  be  called  upon  by  the  pit  boss,  foreman,  or  pit  committee  to  im-" 
mediately  take  the  place  or  places  assigned  to  him  or  them  in  pursuance  hereof* 

id)  The  pit  committee  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  shall  under  no  circum- 
stances go  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  whatever  unless  called  upon  by 
the  pit  boss  or  by  a  miner  or  company  man  who  may  have  a  grievance  thac 
he  can  not  settle  with  the  pit  boss.  Any  committeeman  who  causes  a  mine  to 
lay  idle  in  violation  of  this  agreement  may  be  discharged.  The  foregoing  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  pit  committee  from  looking  after  the  mattei^ 
of  membership,  dues,  and  initiation  in  any  proper  manner. 

(e)  Members  of  the  pit  committee  employed  as  day  men  shall  not  leave 
their  places  of  duty  during  working  hours,  except  by  permission  of  the  operatoi* 
or  in  cases  involving  the  stoppage  of  the  mine. 

(/)  The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mines,  and  the 
direction  of  the  worldng  forces  are  vested  exclusively  in  the  operator,  and  the 
IT.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  abridge  this  right.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
provlBlon  to  encourage  the  discharge  of  the  employees  or  the  refusal  of  em- 
ployment of  applicants  because  of  personal  prejudice  or  activity  in  matters 
affecting  the  company  and  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  If  any  employee  shall  be  dis- 
charged or  suspended  by  the  company  and  it  is  claimed  an  injustice  has  been 
done,  an  investigation  to  be  conducted  by  the  parties  and  in  the  manner  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this  section  shall  be  taken  up  promptly,  and 
if  it  is  proven  that  an  injustice  has  been  done,  the  operator  shall  reinstate 
said  employee  and  pay  him  full  compensation  for  the  time  he  has  been  sua* 
pended  and  out  of  employment;  provided,  however,  if  no  decision  shall  bd 
rendered  within  five  days  the  case  shall  be  considered  closed  in  so  far  as  com- 
|)en8ation  is  concerned,  unless  said  failure  to  arrive  at  a  decision  within  five 
days  is  owing  t6  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  in  which  case  a  maximum 
of  10  days*  compensation  shall  be  paid.  It  Is  agreed  that  the  local  executive 
committee  shall  investigate  the  merits  of  all  grievances  before  submitting  them 
to  the  superintendent. 

PAYMENT  OF   WAGES. 

The  operators  agree  to  pay  twice  a  month,  on  or  before  the  15th  and  on  of 
liefore  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and  any  mistakes  shall  be  corrected  within 
three  days  after  each  pay  day  and  payment  made  for  same. 

CHECK  OFF. 

The  operators  will  recognize  the  pit  committee  in  the  discharge  of  Its  duties 
as  herein  specified,  and  not  otherwise,  and  agree  to  check  off  union  dues,  assess- 
ments, fines,  and  initiations  from  the  miner  and  mine  laborer  when  desired,  oil 
prepared  individual  or  collective  continuous  orders,  and  furnish  to  the  miners 
local  representative  a  statement  showing  separately  the  total  amount  of  dueSj 
lissessments,  fines,  and  initiations  collected.  Union  charges  not  to  exceed  $5 
|:er  month,  shall  have  priority  over  all  other  charges,  except  hospital  fees, 
rent,  light,  water,  and  mining  expenses.    In  case  any  fine  is  imposed,   the 
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propriety  of  wblch  U  questloood,  the  amount  of  fiocb  fine  shaU  be  withbeld  ifj 
the  operator  until  Uie  qoeation  has  beeo  tak«n  up  for  adjustment  and  a  deciskm 
tuMM  been  reached.     When  sacb  ooUectiona  are  made,  card  day  ahaJl  be  aboHstied. 

C  HBOK  WKIOH  MEN. 

It  iff  agreed  tbnt  the  miners  may  employ  a  cbeclcw^igbman  who  must  be  an 
employee  of  the  company  at  the  time  of  and  for  at  least  three  montbs  previoos 
to  his  election,  to  see  that  the  coal  is  properly  weighed  and  a  correct  record 
inade  thereof;  and  when  such  checkweighman  is  employed  the  company  sbail 
tmrnlab  him  a  check  number  and  he  shall  credit  to  his  number  sucb  partkk& 
Of  each  miner's  or  loader's  coal  as  he  may  be  authorized  by  the  local  union. 
Where  this  system  is  impracticable  the  companies  agree  to  check  of  a  q^eclfied 
Hmonnt  per  day  or  month.  There  shall  l>e  no  discrimination  against  any 
check weiglmian  at  the  end  of  his  official  term  on  account  of  proi»er  actirity 
tn  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  checkweighman.  At  each  dump  tliere 
9hA\l  be  400  pounds  of  SO-iJOund  test  weights. 

It  la  agreed  that  measurements  of  work  upon  which  jrardage  ia  paid  ahall  be 
made  semimonthly  and  payment  in  full  sliall  be  paid  for  such  work  in  tbe  aaine 
manner  in  which  other  work  is  paid  for. 

LATINO  or  TRACK. 

The  company  shall  lay  all  permanent  track  in  entries,  miners  and  loaderv 
laying  entry  and  room  rails  as  at  present.  The  company  agrees  to  maintain 
and  repair  all  track  in  rooms  and  entries. 

EQUAL  TUBN. 

The  companies  shall  see  that  an  equal  turn  is  oflfered  each  miner  and  loader, 
and  that  he  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  the  aame. 

DEATHS  AND  FUNERALS. 

In  the  case  of  a  death  by  accident  in  or  around  the  mine,  the  miners  and 
other  employees,  either  individually  or  collectively,  shall  have  the  privilese  of 
discontinuing  work  for  the  remainder  of  that  day  at  the  mine  at  which  the 
accident  occurred,  but  work,  at  the  option  of  the  operator,  shall  l>e  resumed  the 
day  following  and  continue  thereafter.  In  case  the  operator  elects  to  operate 
the  mine  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  as  above,  or  where  death 
has  resulted  from  an  accident  In  or  around  the  mine,  then  the  individual  miner 
or  other  employee  may  at  their  option  absent  themselves  from  work  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise.  And  whether  attending 
such  funeral  or  not.  each  member  of  the  IT.  M.  W.  of  A.  employed  at  the  mine 
at  which  the  deceased  was  employed,  shall  contribute  $1  and  the  operator  S80 
f6r  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  or  his  legal  represents tives,  to  be 
collected  through  the  office  of  the  company  and  turned  over  to  the  local  union 
tw  payment  to  the  family  or  legal  representatives  of  said  deceased.  In  the 
event  that  the  mines  are  thrown  idle  on  account  of  the  miners  or  other  en 
ployees'  failure  to  report  for  work  in  the  time  intervening  betwem  the  day  of 
the  accident  and  the  funeral,  then  the  company  shall  not  be  called  upon  far 
the  payment  of  the  $50  above  referred  to ;  except  in  cases  of  fatal  acddents  as 
above,  the  mines  shall  in  no  case  be  thrown  idle  on  account  of  any  death  or 
foneral,  but  in  case  of  the  death  of  an  employee  of  the  company  or  member  of 
his  family,  any  individual  miner  or  mine  laborer  may,  at  his  option,  abaent 
himself  from  work  for  the  purpose  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwlae. 
In  case  there  Is  no  family  or  heirs,  all  moneys  collected  as  above  shall  be 
returned  pro  rata  to  the  company  and  local  union  from  whom  collected,  after 
toneral  expenses  have  been  paid.  A  funeral  held  on  idle  days  or  Sundays  shall 
not  operate  to  release  the  companies  from  the  payment  of  the  $50,  above 
leferred  to. 
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CONDITION  OP  MINES. 


The  companies  shall  keep  the  mines  in  as  dry  condition  as  practicable  bt 
keeping  the  water  out  of  the  roads  and  out  of  the  working  places.  When  a 
miner  or  loader  has  to  leave  his  working  place  on  account  of  water,  due  to  tii« 
neglect  of  the  companies,  the  companies  shall,  when  practicable,  give  him 
another  working  place  until  such  water  is  taken  out  of  his  place. 


PROVISION  POB  INJURY. 

All  companies  shall  keep  sufficient  blankets,  oil,  bandages,  cots,  etc.,  readily 
avaHable  at  each  mine  to  properly  care  for  and  convey  injured  persons  to  theilt 
homes  or  the  hosijital  after  an  accident;  rooms  suitable  for  the  care  of  injured 
shall,  where  it  is  necessary,  be  provided  at  each  mine  by  the  company. 

HOSPITAL  AND  SURGEON. 

(d)  A  hoiq>ital  commission  shall  be  formed  at  each  camp  to  have  full  powef 
to  transact  the  affairs  of  the  hospital  association. 

This  conm[iis8ion  shall  consist  of  three  members,  one  member  representimg  the 
company  and  employees  not  members  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A*,  and  two  members 
elected  by  the  local  union  in  such  manner  as  suits  their  convenience  and 
approval. 

The  companies  hereby  agree  to  make  the  necessary  deductions  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  hospital  commission,  per  capita,  and  turn  the  same  over  to  the  hospital 
commission,  together  with  such  funds  as  have  accumulated  in  the  hospital  fundift 
since  September  1,  1907. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  any  dlseatisf action  arising  over  the  service  rendered*  hf 
any  surgeon,  the  aggrieved  party  must  make  his  complaint  in  writing  and  give 
it  to  the  hospital  commission,  and  the  defendant  shall  be  furnished  a  copy  of 
the  complaint 

If,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  hospital  commission,  the  charges  warrant  sach 
action,  after  both  plaintiff  and  def^dant  have  been  heard,  a  meeting  of  thoBt 
who  pay  into  the  hospital  fund  shall  be  called  to  act  on  the  matter. 

The  hospital  conmaission  shall,  when  such  meetings  are  deemed  necesnry, 
post  written  notices  In  several  conq)icuous  places  at  least  one  week  prior  to 
date  of  said  meeting. 

Should  this  meeting  decide  that  the  charges  against  any  surgeon  are  of  such  a 
character  to  justify  fuilher  action,  four  tell^s  shall  be  elected,  two  represcntiatf 
the  company  and  two  members  of  the  local  union. 

An  election  day  shall  be  designated  at  the  meeting,  the  polls  to  remain  open 
at  least  eight  hours,  and  if  a  majority  of  those  who  pay  into  Uie  hospital  fund 
decide  to  discharge  the  surgeon,  he  shall  be  discharged. 

(c)  When  any  surgeon  Is  discharged  as  per  paragraph  B  of  this  section, 
it  shall  require  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  hoepital  commission  to  s^ect  anothei^ 
surgeon. 

In  the  event  of  such  disagreement  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  presl^ 
dent  of  district  22  and  the  chairman  of  the  operators  for  final  decision. 

(d)  When  a  surgeon  is  discharged  in  camps  operated  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Coal  Co.,  as  per  paragraph  B  of  this  section,  another  surgeon  ^all  be  selected 
by  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Union  Pacflc  Coal  Co.  to  take  such  vacant  place. 

(6)  Full  attendance  shall  be  necessary  at  meetings  of  the  ho^tal  commiMon 
to  transact  business ;  should  any  member  of  the  commission  be  unable  to  attend 
a  meeting,  he  shall  have  a  represoitative  present  Bach  conmiission  lAall 
desig^iate  a  regular  date  of  meeting. 

The  treasurer  of  each  local  commission  shall  be  bonded  in  any  amount  to  b4 
agreed  upon  by  the  president  of  district  22  and  the  chairman  of  the  operators 

(/)  No  local  hospital  fund  shall  accumulate  in  excess  of  $5,000  unless  mu* 
tually  agreed  to  between  the  chairman  of  the  operators  and  president  of  DiS* 
trict  22,  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 

ig)  The  professional  conduct  of  each  assistant  surgeon  in  canrp9  operated 
by  the  Unicm  Pacific  Coal  Co.  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  chief 
surgeon  of  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Co. 

{h)  Surgeons  will  make  a  surgeon's  report  to  the  company  and  to  the  hoe* 
pital  commission  if  desired,  as  at  present. 
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mew  imnsB. 

New  minefl  opoied  and  developed  durlnx  the  life  of  this  contract  sfaAll  be 
governed  by  the  same  rates  and  minini;  condition*  as  provided  In  mines  oper- 
ating under  like  conditions  covered  by  this  contract. 

EMPLOTEES  EXEMPT  PaOM  ITlftOlf  JrEISDICTION. 

No  scale  of  wages  shall  be  made  by  the  IT.  M.  W.  of  A.  for  mine  boss,  aseist- 
pnt  mine  boss,  top  foreman,  company  weigh  boss,  bo8s  drivers,  night  boes,  head 
carpenter,  night  watchman,  head  machinist,  head  electrician,  outside  bam 
boss ;  the  words  "  head  electrician,**  **  head  carpenter,*'  and  "  head  machinist  ** 
shall  apply  in  cases  only  where  he  has  supervision  over  two  or  more  men 
performing  the  same  class  of  labor. 

Teamsters  engaged  In  hauling  any  material  connected  with  the  production 
of  coal  shall  not  be  exempt ;  but  all  other  teamsters,  such  as  those  engaged  in 
hauling  material  for  construction  work  or  hauling  coal  or  water  or  other  com- 
mercial items,  shall  be  exempt. 

The  erection  of  headframes,  buildings,  scales,  machinery,  railroad  switclies. 
etc.,  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  plant  for  loading  coal,  all  being  in  the 
nature  of  construction  work,  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  Extensive  repairs  to  or  rebuilding  the  same  class  of  work  shall 
be  excluded  in  the  same  exception,  the  employees  thereon  to  be  excluded  as 
Hbove  when  employed  on  such  work. 

ENQIlfSBBS. 

(a)  In  case  of  either  local  or  general  suspension  of  work,  either  at  tbe 
expiration  of  this  contract  or  otherwise,  the  engineers  required  by  the  com- 
pany shall  not  suspend  work,  but  shall  when  mining  Is  suspended  fully  protect 
the  company's  property  imder  their  care  and  shall  operate  fana  and  pomps  and 
lower  and  hoist  such  men  or  supplies  as  may  be  required  to  keep  np  steam 
at  the  company's  coal  plant.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  operators 
will  not  ask  them  to  hoist  any  coal  produced  by  nonunion  labor  for  sale  on  the 
market. 

(5)  In  case  of  either  local  or  general  suspension  of  work,  either  at  the 
expiration  of  this  contract  or  otherwise,  the  foregoing  shall  apply  with  equal 
force  to  all  necessary  firemen  and  pumpmen. 

(c)  No  hoisting  engineer  shall  be  subject  to  the  authority  or  supervisioQ  of 
the  pit  committee,  but  in  case  of  any  disagreement  which  the  engineer  can  not 
settle  with  the  foreman  the  subject  shall  be  taken  up  with  the  district  presi- 
dent or  his  representative  and  the  superintendent  for  adjustment. 

All  engineers  shall  do  their  own  firing,  or  any  other  work  assigned  them  by 
the  operator,  in  places  where  It  is  practicable  and  his  duties  as  hoisting  engi- 
neer do  not  prohibit  his  so  doing.  This  clause  shall  not  be  construed  to  mean 
that  an  engineer  can  be  used  on  idle  days  to  the  exclusion  of  a  regular  fireman 
or  other  employee. 

GENERAL   PBOVI8IONS. 

Section  1.  All  cars,  timber,  and  rails  shall  be  delivered  at  the  working  place 
by  the  company  as  at  present:  Provided,  That  if  working  face  is  more  than 
poo  feet  from  such  working  place,  then  the  company  shall  deliver  aald  cars. 
flUls,  and  timber  to  the  working  face. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  price  for  powder  shall  be  $2.50  per  keg  during  the  life  of 
this  contract. 

Sec.  8.  Blacksmlthlng  shall  not  exceed  60  cents  per  month  for  pick  mining, 
present  conditions  to  govern.  No  charge  shall  be  made  to  men  working  on 
or  after  machines. 

Sec.  4.  Any  class  of  day  labor  may  be  paid  at  the  option  of  the  operator  fr>r 
the  number  of  hours  and  fractions  thereof,  actually  worked,  at  an  hour  rate 
based  on  one-eighth  of  the  scale  rate  perday. 

Sec.  5.  When  at  any  time  there  shall  be  three  railroad  cars  empty  and  avail- 
able, or  enough  for  one-half  day's  work  to  be  loaded  with  coal,  the  men  shall 
he  required  to  enter  the  mine  and  put  the  same  in  operation:  Provided,  Aotr- 
ci^er,  That  when  the  men  go  into  the  mine  In  the  morning  the  daym^i  shall 
be  entitled  to  two  hours*  pay  whether  the  mine  hoists  coal  two  hours  or  not. 
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except  in  the  event  that  they  voluntarily  leave  their  work  during  this  time 
without  the  consent  of  the  operator,  when  they  shall  forfeit  such  two  hours' 
pay.  ^ 

When  a  mine  closes  down  during  working  hours  the  company  shall  notify 
all  men  of  the  fact,  and  where  man  trips  are  run  have  man  trip  ready  to 
start  out  within  one  hour  after  mine  closes  down. 

SEa  6.  When  a  mine  or  any  part  of  a  mine  is  closed  down,  throwing  men 
out  of  work,  they  are  to  be  employed  in  any  other  mine  that  may  be  in  opera- 
tion at  that  time  by  the  same  company,  they  to  be  the  first  to  be  taken  on 
when  the  place  resumes  work. 

Sec.  7.  When  employees  purchase  oil  from  the  companies  the  price  shall  not 
exceed  75  cents  per  gallon,  and  a  quality  or  grade  shall  be  furnished  that  will 
give  general  satisfaction. 

Sec,  8.  When  a  mine  is  closed  down  for  any  reason,  and  men  other  than  the 
regular  daymen  are  employed,  the  extra  work  shall  be  divided  equally  among 
men  competent  to  do  such  work. 

Sec.  9.  Any  employee  absenting  himself  from  work  one  day  and  not  report- 
ing for  work  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day.  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  his 
working  place  unless  excused  by  the  mine  foreman,  or  shall  be  given  another 
place  or  turn.  All  employees  whose  absence  would  cause  any  stoppage  of  work 
or  ('ecrease  of  tonnage,  must,  before  absenting  themselves  from  work,  notify  the 
pit  boss  or  mine  foreman  of  his  intention  to  absent  himself  on  the  following 
day.  otherwise  they  may  be  discharged :  Provided,  however,  This  shall  not  apply 
in  o;  se  of  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause. 

Sec.  10.  The  mines  shall  have  the  amount  of  air  called  for  by  law  at  the 
face  of  all  working  places. 

Sec.  11.  The  question  of  furnishing  topi  and  powder  cars  Is  referred  to  the 
respective  locals  with  instructions  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  between 
the  superintendent  and  the  executive  board  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
may  be  arrived  at  which  would  give  the  greatest  convenience  and  safety  to  life 
and  ijroperty. 

Sec  12.  The  use  of  black  oil  as  an  illuminant  In  mines  is  prohibited. 

Sic.  13.  All  roads  and  entries  where  dust  accumulates  shall  be  sprinkled  at 
least  twice  a  week. 

Sfc.  14.  All  companies  shall  pay  in  United  States  currency  in  places  where 
there  are  no  banks. 

Sec  15.  The  employees  shall  have  the  right  to  buy  where  they  please  without 
discrimination. 

Sec  16.  No  individual  contracts  shall  be  made  in  conflict  with  this  agreement. 

Sfc  17.  All  loaded  cars  which  have  been  dumped  by  getting  off  the  track  or 
othei*wise  wrecked,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  average  weight  of  said  miner's  cars 
dumped  that  day;  all  wrecked  cars  shall  be  marked  by  drivers,  rope  riders, 
motormen.  and  those  handling  ears  by  placing  some  suitable  mark  thereon  (in- 
dicating that  they  have  been  wrecked)  as  directed  by  the  company. 

Sec  18.  In  the  event  of  any  person  being  discharged  as  provided  in  this  agree- 
ment no  objection  shall  be  made  by  the  operator  to  his  employment  by  any 
other  operator. 

Sec  19.  Miners  and  loaders  shall  load  pit  cars  with  a  reasonable  load.  Mine 
foremen  may  limit  the  maximum  height  to  which  pit  cars  may  be  loaded. 

Sec  20.  Miners  and  loaders  are  required  to  stay  at  their  working  places 
during  the  full  time  when  there  is  work  to  be  done,  except  in  cases  of  sickness 
or  other  good  cause. 

Sec  21.  Drivers  found  guilty  of  Inducing  miners  or  laborers  to  leave  the 
mines  before  the  regular  time  for  quitlng  are  subject  to  discharge. 

Sec  22.  The  company  or  day  men  shall  perform  whatever  day  labor  the 
foreman  may  direct. 

Sec  23.  There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  except  as  mutually  agreed 
to  by  either  the  operators  or  miners  which  are  in  conflict  with  this  agreement, 
and  no  demands  or  interpretations  of  this  contract  shall  be  made  that  will 
increase  the  cost  of  coal  except  under  abnormal  conditions  subsequently  aris- 
ing, and  there  shall  be  no  provisions  proposed  violating  the  same. 

Any  local  member,  official,  or  committee  shutting  down  the  mine  without 
orders  from  the  president  of  the  district  or  district  executive  board  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  may  be  discharged. 

Sec  24.  Development  work  In  the  mines  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  local 
union,  but  all  such  work  shall  be  divided  equally  among  men  competent  to  do 
such  work.    Men  engaged  in  room  turning  shall  not  leave  the  room  they  are 
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tnrnlog  until  It  haR  been  mnde  minlmam  room  width.  In  case  a  man  draws 
bis  time  and  leaves  before  room  is  widened  out  tlie  operator  shall  deduct  30 
per  cent  from  each  yard  driven  and  same  ahall  be  f^ven  to  the  man  who  wideas 
out  the  room. 

Sec.  25.  Except  us  changed  and  provided  for  in  this  contract  present  work< 
in^  conditions  shall  continue  during  the  life  of  this  agreement 

Skc.  26.  Each  two  men  loading  coal  after  machines  in  single  rooms  shall  hare 
at  lea8t  two  working  places  adjoining  each  otiwr  or,  as  near  as  practicable 
double  width  rooms  in  same  proportion. 

Should  men  loading  coal  absent  tbemf*el\'es  from  work  the  company  stall  have 
the  right  to  put  men  in  those  places  for  the  day  to  better  facilitate  the  prodoc- 
tion  of  coal. 

Skc.  27.  Where  rock  or  slate  bands  exceed  3  inches  in  thickness  tlie  company 
will  {lay  one-half  cent  per  ton  per  inch  for  all  rock  or  slate  bands  exceeding  3 
Inches. 

Where  other  rock  has  to  be  handled  a  price  for  same  to  be  made  locally. 

Sec.  2a  Ixmding  (timbering  and  tracklaying  and  care  of  places)  as  follows 
(timbering  does  not  Include  crosi^mrs)  : 

Coal  4  feet  6  Inches  and  over.  34  cents  per  ton,  2.000  pounds  R,  M. 

C>oa]  under  4  feet  6  Uiches.  38  cents  per  ton,  2.000  pounds  R.  M. 

Coal  under  3  feet  to  be  deficient  work  and  price  made  locally. 

Sec  20.  If  no  agreement  is  reached  at  the  expiration  of  this  contract  tbe 
mines  shall  continue  in  operation  pending  negotiations  or  nntil  negotlatianB  are 
discontinued  by  either  party  to  the  agreement 

As  long  as  the  mines  continue  in  operation  after  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
tract, until  a  new  agreement  is  reached,  the  same  scale  of  wages,  contract 
prices,  and  various  conditions  enumerated  herein  shall  remain  in  effect. 

ANNUAL  CONPBBKNCES. 

It  is  hereby  mutually  understood  and  agreed  by  both  parties  that  a  meeting 
Is  to  be  held  on  or  before  August  1.  1014,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  wage 
scale  for  the  year  beginning  September  1,  1914.  at  a  place  to  be  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

SCALE  OF  DAT    WA0R8   1N8IDB. 

Miners  (working  by  the  day) $3.45 

Timbermen S.45 

Tracklayers S.45 

Shot  flrers  and  shot  inspectors 3.90 

Machine   runner 3. 90 

Machine  runner's  helper 3.45 

McGInnity  repairer  and  rope  splicer 3,  45 

Drillers 3.75 

Drivers 3.45 

Inside  engineers 3  .45 

Rope  riders 3.  45 

Greasers   (boys) 2.05 

Switch  boys  and  boys  coupling  at  partings 2.05 

Trappers    (boys) 1.  00 

Stablemen  or  bammen,  inside 3.15 

Inside  laborers  not  classified 3.30 

Pumpmen 3.  30 

Motormen 3.45 

Motor  brakemen  and  tall  end  riders 3,30 

Grs  watchmen 4.00 

SCALE  OF   DAY    WAGES   OUTSIDE. 

Engineers,  $112.50  per  month,  based  upon  an  eight-hour  work  day,  provided, 
however,  that  engineers  shall  work  the  requisite  number  of  hours  (but  not  ex- 
ceeding 10)  when  required  by  operators  and  shall  be  paid  pro  rata  for  such 
extra  hours  $112.50  per  month. 

Firemen ' : $8. 05 

Head  blacksmith  (in  charge  of  one  or  more  blacksmiths) 3  90 

Other    blacksmiths 3  50 
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Blacksmiths'   helpers $2. 80 

Carpenters    3. 50 

Machinists . 3. 50 

Machinst's  helper *  2. 90 

Teamsters . 2. 75 

Box-car  shovelers ' 3.05 

Klectrielans  (In  or  around  the  mine) 3.50 

Boiler  makers 4.00 

Masons  and  bricklayers  (in  and  around  the  mine) 3.50 

Slate  pickers   (boys) 2.05 

Pipemen  3. 45 

Miners  (taken  from  the  face) 3.45 

Box-car  loader  runner 3.30 

Night  watchman  (if  performing  work  for  which  a  scale  is  made) 2. 80 

Oatside  labor  not  classified 2.50 

Greaser  boy 2.05 

TiDpleman 2.80 

UNION   PACIFIC    COAL    CO. — HANNA    SCALE. 

Pick  mining,  coal  5  feet  and  over,  upper  seam,  58  cents  per  ton,  2,000  r.  m. 
Pick  mining,  coal  less  than  5  feet,  67  cents  per  ton,  2.000  r.  m. 
Pick  mining.  No.  2,  lower  seam,  54  cents  per  ton,  2,000  r.  m. 

Per  yard. 

Entry  work $2.75 

Crosscuts  in  entries 2.75 

Room  turning 2.75 

Hoom  crosscuts 2. 50 

Pillar  work  same  price  as  room  work. 

Where  chutes  are  used,  $25  shall  be  paid  for  shooting  up  the  rock  and  putting 
In  the  first  length  of  chute. 
New  conditions  and  deficiencies  to  be  settled  locally. 

NO.   2    MINE. 

For  bucking  coal  in  chutes  of  less  than  22**  pitch,  after  first  50  feet,  regardless 
of  amount  of  coal  loaded,  add  to  Cheyenne  schedule  5  cents  per  ton. 

If  company  puts  in  chutes  tor  bucking  coal  on  pitch  less  than  22^,  after  the 
first  50  f^t  add  to  Cheyenne  schedule  4  c^its  per  ton. 

For  deficiencies  on  account  of  height  of  seam  of  8  feet  or  less,  add  to  Chey- 
enne schedule  2  cents  per  txm. 

UNION    PACIFIC   COAL   CO. — BOCK    SPRINGS,    MINES    N08.    7    AND    9. 

Coal  5  feet  6  inches  and  over,  58  cents  per  ton,  2,000  iwunds  r.  m. 

Coal  between  5  feet  and  5  feet  6  Inches,  64  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  r.  in. 

Coal  less  than  5  feet  67  cents  per  ton,  2,(XX)  pounds  r.  m. 

Pillar  coal,  5  feet  and  over,  58  cents  per  ton,  2,000  (bounds  r.  m. 

Pillar  coal,  less  than  5  feet,  67  cents  per  ton,  2,000  i>onnds  r.  m. 

Per  yard. 

Entry  work 1 $2. 00 

Entry  mule  ways 2.00 

Room  crosscuts 1. 65 

Room  turning 1. 65 

Planes  and  plane  crosscuts 1.65 

Entry  crosscuts 2. 00 

Brudilng  rock  in  low-coal  entry,  present  conditions  to  govern 1.S5 

Machine  runners,  per  cut,  present  conditions  to  govern.  17  cents. 
Machine  helpers,  per  cut,  present  conditions  to  govern,  151  cents. 
It  is  understood  that  the  extra  price  on  coal  between  5  feet  and  5  feet  6 
Inches  Is  allowed  because  of  deficiencies  In  the  mines. 
New  conditions  and  deficiencies  at  Rock  Springs  to  be  settled  locally. 
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UNION   PACIFIC   COAL   CO. — lOCK   SPBINGS,    MIMES   NOB.    8    AND    10. 

Pick  mining,  eonl  5  feet  and  over,  58  c«iU  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 
Pick  mining,  coal  less  than  5  feet,  67  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 

Per  yard. 

Entry  work $2.C« 

Entry  mule  ways 2.0^ 

Entrj'  crosscuts 2.^^ 

Room  crosscuts 1.*^' 

Koom    turning L^ 

Planes  and  plane  crosscuts 1.^ 

Brushing  rock  in  low-coal  entry,  present  conditions  to  gorem 1.8? 

Machine  runners,  per  cut,  present  conditions  to  govern,  17  cents. 
Machine  heU)ers,  per  cut,  present  conditions  to  govern,  15^  cents. 
Pillar  work  to  be  paid  same  as  room  worlc 
Deficiencies  to  be  settled  locally. 

UNION    PACIFIC    COAL    CO. — KKLIANCE    SCALE. 

(I.*ocal  conditions  at  Reliance.) 

Where  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  at  Rock  Springs  or  can  be  vom^ 
the  same,  the  same  prices  shall  prevail,  otherwise  the  local  union  at  ReliaDce 
and  company  to  make  a  price  suitable  to  Reliance. 

UNION  PACIFIC  COAL  CO. — CUMOEBLAND  MINES  N08.  1   AND  2. 

Pick  mining,  6  feet  and  over,  54  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 
Pick  mining,  6  feet  and  over,  54  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 
Coal  between  5  feet  and  6  feet,  50  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 

Pcryarl 

Entry   work    f2.75 

Entry  crosscuts 2.75 

Room    turning 2.75 

Room  crosscuts 2.50 

For  making  chute  holes,  $30  each,  or  by  daywork  at  option  of  the  company. 

Chute  shall  be  placed  in  room  on  attaining  a  distance  of  25  feet  from  edge  of 
chute  hole. 

Coal  less  than  5  feet  shall  be  considered  deficient  work  and  shall  be  paid  for 
at  increased  tonnage  price,  or  rate  at  day  wages,  as  may  be  agreed  to  between 
the  pit  boss  and  the  pit  committee,  should  the  miners  and  the  pit  boss  fail  to 
agree. 

Pillar  work  to  be  paid  for  at  the  same  price  as  room  work. 

Per  yard. 
Uphill  air  course $3w  ^ 

Deficiencies  to  be  settled  locally. 

WYOMING  OOAL  CO. — BOCK  8PBINGS. 

Pick  mining,  coal  5  feet  and  over,  58  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 
Pick  mining,  coal  le^s  than  5  feet,  67  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 

PeryanL 

Entry   work    -• »-  $2.00 

Entry  mule  ways 2.00 

Entry  crosscuts 2.00 

Room  turning 1.65 

Room  crosscuts  1.65 

Brushing  rock  in  low  coal 1.85 

No  brushing  required  in  high  coal.     E^ntry  work  in  high  coal,  $3  per  yard. 

CENTRAL  COAL  A  COKE  CO. — SWEETWATER  MINE  NO.  1. 

Pick  mining,  coal  5  feet  and  over,  58  cents  per  ton.  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 
Pick  mining,  coal  less  than  5  feet,  67  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 

Per  yard. 

Entry    work    ^40 

Entry  mule  ways 2.00 
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Entry  crosscuts $2. 00 

Room  turning 1.65 

Room  crosscuts 1.65 

Brushing  rock  in  low  coal,  present  conditions  to  govern 1.85 

Machine  runner,  per  cut,  present  conditions  to  govern,  17  cents. 
Machine  helper,  per  cut,  present  conditions  to  govern,  151  cents. 
Pillar  work  to  be  paid  for  same  as  room  work. 

VAN    DYKE    MINES. 

Pick  mining,  79  cents  per  ton,  2,000  iK>unds  r.  m. 

Entry  work,  $2  per  yard. 

Brushing,  $2  per  yard,  not  to  exceed  2  feet. 

Prices  and  conditions  that  govern  other  Rock  Springs  mines  to  be  iu  effect. 

CENTRAL   COAL  &    COKE  CO. — ROCK    SPRINGS    MINE   NO.    2. 

Pick  mining,  coal  5  feet  and  over,  58  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 
Pick  mining  in  coal  less  than  5  feet,  67  cents,  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 

Per  yard. 

Entry  work $2.  OO 

Entry  mule  ways 2.00 

Entry  crosscuts 1 2.00 

Room  turning  1.65 

Room  crosscuts 1.65 

Brushing  rock  In  low  coal,  present  conditions  to  govern 1.85 

Machine  runners,  at  present  Rock  Springs  scale. 
Pillar  work  to  be  paid  for  same  as  room  work. 

SUPERIOR  COAL  CO. — SUPERIOR   MINES. 

Pick  mining,  coal  5  feet  and  over,  58  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 
Pick  mining,  less  than  5  feet,  67  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 

Per  yard. 

Entry  work $2.00 

Entry  mule  ways 2.00 

Entry  crosscuts 2. 00 

Room  turning 1. 65 

Room  crosscuts 1.65 

Drift - 2. 00 

A.ir  course,  manway,  and  slope 2.00 

Pillar  work  same  price  as  room  work. 
Present  conditions  to  govern. 

GUNN-QUEALEY    COAL  CO. — MINES   A   AND  B   AT  GUNN. 

Pick  mining,  coal  5  feet  and  over,  58  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 
Pick  mining,  less  than  5  feet,  67  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 

Per  yard. 

Sntry  work $2.00 

Sntry  mule  ways 2.00 

flntry  crosscuts 2. 00 

loom  crosscuts 1.65 

2oom  turning 1. 65 

*lane  and  crosscuts 1.65 

Crushing  rock  in  low  coal  entry 1.85 

Machine  runners,  17  cents  per  cut. 

Machine  helpers,  151  cents  per  cut. 

Pillar  work  to  be  paid  for  as  room  work. 

In  ease  deficiencies  occur,  such  as  exist  at  Rock  Springs  mines  Nos.  7  and  9, 
t  is  understood  that  coal  between  5  feet  and  5  feet  6  inches  shall  be  paid  for 
t  64  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 
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KKMMKBEB  GOAL  Oa 

( Local  coDditions  at  Kemmerer  Ckml  Co/s  mines  at  K^nm^rer,  Noe.  1  and  3.) 
Pick  mining,  56  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 
Coal  under  6  feet,  00  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 
Pick  mining,  A  vein,  00  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 
The  price  in  *'A*'  rein  includes  not  to  exceed  10  Inches  of  rock«  ov&  thst 
amount  one-half  cent  per  ton  per  inch  for  rock  In  excess  of  10  inches. 

Yardage  work  in  Nos.  1.  3,  and  A  vein  entry ^75 

Entry  crosscuts 2.75 

Entry  slants 2.75 

Room  turning 2.75 

Boom  crosscuts 2.5D 

When  company  requires  hottom  to  he  takoi  up,  miners  to  he  paid  day  mgf^ 
Compensation  for  nigger  heads  to  he  agreed  upon  hy  the  foreman  and  pit 
committee. 

KBMMEUCa  COAL  00. *S  HO.  4  MIHB. 

Pick  mining,  00  cents  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 

Pwytri 

Ekitry f^T^ 

Entry  crosscuts 2.75 

Entry  slants 2. 75 

Room  turning 2.75 

Room  crosscuts 2.50 

Coal  under  4  feet  to  he  paid  in  excess  of  regular  scale    One-half  cent  per  tm 
per  inch  for  each  inch  less  than  4  feet 
Coal  under  3  feet  to  be  considered  deficient  work  and  to  he  settled  locally. 

KEUfMBBEB  OOAL  C0.*8  NO.  6  MINK  AT  SUBLET. 

Pick  mining,  55  c^its  per  ton,  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 

EJntry  and  entry  crosscuts $2.75 

Entry  slants 2.75 

Room  turning 2L75 

Room  crosscuts Z5f' 

When  brushing  is  required  in  entry  $1  per  yard,  or  the  compmy  to  petkrm 
same  by  day  labor.  When  timbers  are  required  in  ^itrles,  75  cents  per  se^; 
either  one  or  two  legs  as  required  by  pit  boss,  or  may  he  done  hy  day  lahsr. 

Coal  under  4  feet  to  be  paid  in  excess  of  regular  scale.  One-half  cent  p&  tm 
per  inch  for  each  inch  less  than  4  feet 

Coal  under  3  feet  to  be  considered  deficient  work  and  to  be  settled  locally. 

DIAMOND    COAL    A    COKB    CO. — DIAMONDVILLE    AND   OAKIXT   BCAI.E. 

Pick  mining,  coal  6  feet  and  over,  56  cents  p«*  ton,  2,000  pounds  r.  m. 
Pick  mining,  coal  between  5  and  6  feet  58  cents  per  ton,  2/)00  pounds  r.  bl 
Coal  less  than  5  feet  shall  be  considered  deficient  work,  and  shall  be  paid  fcj 
at  increased  tonnage  price,  or  rate  at  day  wages  as  may  be  agreed  to  betwees 
the  pit  boss  and  pit  committee,  should  the  miners  and  pit  l>oss  fall  to  agree. 

Petytrf- 

Batries tf^'^ 

Ehitry  crosscuts 2^^^ 

Slant  crosscuts 2.75 

Room  turning 2.75 

Room  crosscuts 2.50 

Crossbars  In  entry  to  be  settled  locally. 
Pillar  work  same  price  as  room  work. 

Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Co.'s  mines  to  have  the  qneotlon  (^  psylAg  for  iNd- 
ing  rock  taken  up  for  adjustment  locally. 
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MINING  PBICB8  AT  OLBNGOB. 

Pick  mining,  coiU  6  feet  and  over,  54  cents  per  ton,  2,900  pounds  r.  m. 

Goal  between  5  feet  and  6  feet,  56  cents  per  ton,  2,<)00  pounds  r.  m. 

Coal  less  than  5  feet  shall  be  considered  deficient  work,  and  shall  be  paid  for 
at  an  increased  tonnage  price,  or  rate  at  day  wages,  as  may  be  agreed  to  be- 
tween the  pit  boss  and  pit  committee,  should  the  miners  and  pit  boss  fail  to 
agree. 

Per  yard. 

EJntry  and  entry  crosscuts |2. 75 

Room  turning ^ 2. 75 

Room  crosscuts 2. 60 

Chute  holes  at  Qlencoe  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  day,  as  at  present,  at  the 
local  rate  for  miners  working  by  the  day. 

SouTHEBN  Wyoming  Coal  Opebatobs, 

P.  J.  QuKALKT,  C?iairman. 

W.  D.  Bbennan,  Secretary, 

H.  C.  Campbell,  AsHstant  Secretary. 

United  Mine  Wobkebs  of  Amebica,  Distbict  No.  22, 

Thos.  Gibson,  President, 

James  Mobgan,  Secretary-Treasurer, 


AGBEEICENT  BBTWESN  MONTANA  COAL  OPSBATOBS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION AND  UNITED  MINE  WOKKEBS  OF  AMEBICA,  DISTBICT 
NO.  27,  MONTANA 

[Tear  commencing  Oct  1,  1912,  ending  Sept.  30,  1914.    For  mli}6S  in  Montana.] 

Gbeat  Falls,  Mont.,  October  /,  1912, 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  Montana  Coal  Operators'  Association,  ou  the 
one  hand,  and  the  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  their  District  27,  on  behalf  of  their  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  following  scale  of  prices  and  the  following  rales  and  conditions  shall  be  in 
effect  for  two  years,  commencing  October  1,  1912,  and  terminating  September 
30,  1914. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  the  parties  to  this  contract  shall  meet  at  a 
place  and  time  to  Ibe  deelded  by  the  joint  executive  l>oard  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  another  agreement.  This  agreement  applies  only  to  the  mincH 
being  operated  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

Gbnebal  Pbovisions. 

houbs  of  labob. 

Section  1.  (o)  It  is  definitely  understood  that  this  agreement  Is  based  on  an 
eight-hour  day.  An  eight-hour  day  means  eight  hours  work  at  the  usual  worlc- 
ing  place,  exclusive  of  one-half  hour  for  midnight  lunch,  six  days  a  week, 
when  required  by  the  operators,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted. 

(6)  However,  this  does  not  prohibit  engineers,  rope  riders,  and  motor  men 
from  working  the  time  necessary  to  hoist  and  lower  men  and  material.  All 
such  hours  worked  over  eight  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  scale  rate  of  an  elght- 
bonr  basis. 

(c)  In  case  of  emergency,  which  means  any  unlooked-for  event  that  wouhl 
tend  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  mines  the  following  shift,  the  operators 
shall  have  the  right  to  work  the  men  necessary  to  put  the  mine  In  proper 

condition. 

(d)  Drivers  shall  work  full  eight  hourfe  in  their  respective  places  and  take 
their  mules  to  and  from  the  stables,  and  the  time  for  so  doing  shall  not  be 
included  as  part  of  the  day's  labor,  provided  that  not  more  than  16  minutes  is 
required  in  going  to  or  returning  from  his  working  place  and  stable. 

pbice  of  powdeb. 

Sec.  2.  Black  powder  is  to  be  sold  to  the  miners  at  $2.40  per  keg;  giant 
powder,  20  cents  per  pound;  three  x  caps,  75  cents  per  100;  four  x  caps,  80 
cents  per  100;  five  x  caps,  $1  per  100;  doubie-tai)e  fuse,  75  cents  per  100  feet 
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I<>oiD  QDd  after  January  1,  1913.  all  black  powder  sold  to  employeee  by  tbe 
company  or  Its  autborised  agents  will  be  delivered  to  a  saitable  atora^e  r^ 
oeptflble  At  tbe  inside  parting  nearest  to  tbe  working  place,  tbe  companr's 
responsibility  to  ceiise  wben  this  is  done,  Tbe  mine  foreman  and  pit  cm- 
mittee  may  agree  on  a  suitable  person  to  talce  charge  of  tbe  key  to  each  n- 
ceptacle. 

Where  there  is  no  parting  on  the  entry  tbe  powder  receptacle  will  be  plac^ 
within  1,(K)0  feet  of  tbe  ontslde  working  room  or  tbe  miner  shall  have  hi* 
I»owder  delivered  to  his  working  place.  Tbe  question  of  tool  <-ar8  to  t>e  tak-a 
up  locally. 

PAY  OAV. 

Skc.  3.  Pay  day  shall  be  semimonthly,  on  or  before  tbe  first  Saturday  aft«- 
the  14th  of  each  month  for  the  last  hit  If  of  the  preceding  month,  and  on  «.>r 
before  the  first  Saturday  after  the  last  day  of  each  month  for  tbe  flret  half  of 
the  month. 

The  matter  of  paying  in  currency  may  be  taken  up  locally  by  the  local  unW. 
and  the  mine  management,  to  tbe  end  that  a  satisfactory  urrangement  may  rie 
effected.    At  camps  where  payment  Is  made  In  currency  It  is  nnderstood  thtt 
employees  Hhall  cull  for  their  pay  on  pay  day.  otherwise  accept  checks.    Oocj 
pauy  will  issue  Itemized  statements  two  days  prior  to  pay  day. 

HOSPITAL. 

Src.  4.  (a)  Tbe  affairs  of  the  doctor  or  doctors  and  hospital  at  each  f^m\. 
or  group  of  camps  shall  be  bandied  by  a  commission  consisting  of  four  noemb^^. 
three  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  local  union  and  one  to  be  named  xv 
represent  the  employees  not  members  ot  tbe  union.  Tbe  companies  ag^ee  te 
n)ake  such  deductions  per  capita  as  are  agreed  on  by  tbe  commiarion  and  local 
union  and  turn  same  over  to  the  hospital  commission. 

(6)  Should  any  doctor  or  doctors  be  discharged  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
paying  into  tbe  fund  and  the  vote  cast  as  arranged  for  by  tbe  hospital  ocw- 
mission,  it  shall  require  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  commission  to  select  anotker 
doctor  or  doctors.  All  complaints  against  the  doctors  must  be  presented  to  the 
commission  and  investigated  by  them,  tbe  doctors  l>eing  given  opportonltj  to 
defend  themselves.  No  contract  shall  be  made  with  any  doctor  which  extendi 
beyond  tbe  life  of  this  agreement 

Any  doctor  who  uses  any  unfair  means  or  bribery  to  obtain  tbe  support  of  the 
members  of  tbe  local  shall  be  debarred  from  the  poiltloQ  of  doctor. 

(c)  In  camps  where  tbe  union  or  miners  now  have  eontrol  of  tbe  hoqpftal 
arrangements  or  funds,  the  arrangements  shall  remain  as  at  present. 

CHECK   OFF. 

Sec.  5.  Tbe  operators  agree  to  check  off  all  union  dues,  assessments,  Inltlatioe 
fees,  and  such  fines  as  are  provided  for  in  this  agreemeit  or  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  tbe  district  president  and  tbe  coal  operators'  commissioner  or  their 
authorized  representatives  from  all  miners  and  mine  laborers  in  and  around  tbe 
mine  when  requested  by  the  local  of  tbe  U.  M.  W.  of  A; 

In  order  to  protect  the  operators  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  agrees  to  furnish  taii- 
vldual  orders  authorizing  tbe  company  to  make  such  deductions. 

It  Is  understood  that  after  fuel  charges  and  the  pit  expenses  for  powde*. 
smithing,  and  a  proper  proportion  of  mine  tools  are  deducted,  the  operator  will 
give  prefer^ce  to  the  regular  dues  and  also  not  to  exceed  $5  in  any  one  pay 
for  assessments,  fines,  and  initiations. 

The  operator  will  furnish  to  the  miners*  local  representative  a  monthly  atate^ 
ment  showing  separately  the  amount  of  dues,  assessments,  fines,  and  InlMatiQii 
fees  collected,  and  also  showing  those  from  whom  dues  and  assessments  have 
not  been  collected. 

In  case  any  fine  is  imposed,  tbe  propriety  of  which  is  questioned,  the  amount 
of  such  fine  shall  be  held  by  the  operators  until  the  case  has  been  tak^i  up  for 
adjustment  and  a  decision  reached. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  DISPUTES. 

Sbc.  6  (a).  Tbe  operators  shall  recognize  the  pit  committee  in  the  dlschar?^ 
of  their  duties  as  provided  in  this  agreement.    The  duties  of  tbe  pit  committee 
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shall  be  confined  to  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  or  fore- 
man having  proper  Jurisdiction  and  any  member  of  .the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  working 
in  or  around  the  mines,  arising  out  of  this  agreement,  the  pit  boss  or  foreman 
and  said  miner  or  mine  laborers  having  failed  to  agree. 

(&)  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  in  any  mine  through  such  failure  to 
agree  between  the  pit  boss  or  foreman  having  proper  Jurisdiction  and  any 
oSner  or  mine  laborer,  the  pit  committee  and  the  pit  boss  or  foreman  are  em- 
powered to  adjust  it,  and  in  case  of  their  disagreeing  it  shall  be  investigated 
by  the  local  executive  board,  and  if  they  find  merit  in  the  case  they  shall  take 
it  up  with  the  superintendent  of  the  company  or  his  representative,  and  if  they 
fail  to  agree  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  manager  of  the  company  or  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Montana  Coal  Operators'  Association  and  the  district  president 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  or  his  representative  for  adjustment;  but  in  all  cases  the 
miners,  mine  laborers,  and  parties  involved  must  continue  at  work  pending  an 
investigation  and  adjustment  until  a  final  decision  is  reached  in  the  manner 
above  set  forth. 

(c)  If  any  day  man  refuses  to  continue  work  because  of  a  grievance  which 
has  or  has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner  provided  herein, 
and  such  action  shall  seem  lik^y  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  mine,  the  pit 
boss  or  foreman,  with  the  approval  of  the  pit  committee,  shall  immediately 
select  a  man  or  men  to  take  such  vacant  place  or  places,  at  the  scale  rate,  in 
order  that  the  mine  may  continue  at  work,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
member  or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  who  may  be  called  upon  by 
the  pit  boss  or  foreman,  with  the  approval  of  the  pit  committee,  to  imme- 
diately take  such  place  or  places  assigned  him  or  them  in  pursuance  hereof. 

(d)  The  pit  committee  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  shall,  under  no  circum- 
stances, go  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  whatever  unless  called  upon  by  the 
pit  boss  or  by  a  miner  or  company  man  who  may  have  a  grievance  that  he  has 
first  tried  to  and  can  not  settle  with  the  boss.  Any  pit  committeeman  who  shall 
attempt  to  execute  any  local  rule  or  proceeding  in  confilct  with  any  provision 
of  this  contract  or  any  other  made  in  pursuance  thereof  shall  be  forthwith 
deposed  as  committeeman. 

(6)  Members  of  the  pit  committee  employed  as  day  men  shall  not  leave  their 
places  of  duty  during  working  hours,  except  by  permission  of  the  operator,  or  in 
cases  involving  a  stoppage  of  the  mine. 

(/)  The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mine,  and  the 
direction  of  the  working  forces  are  vested  exclusively  in  the  operator,  and  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  abridge  this  right.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  ^lis 
provision  to  encourage  the  discharge  of  employees  or  the  refusal  of  employ- 
ment of  applicants  because  of  personal  prejudice  or  activity  in  matters  affect- 
ing  the  company  or  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 

(g)  If  any  employee  shall  be  discharged  or  suspended  by  the  company,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  an  injustice  has  been  done,  an  investigation  to  be  conducted 
by  the  parties  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  taken  up  promptly,  and  if  it  is  proven  that  qji  injustice  has  been 
done,  the  operator  shall  reinstate  said  employee  and  pay  hSm  full  compensation 
for  the  time  he  has  been  suspended  and  out  of  employment :  Provided,  however, 
If  no  decision  shall  be  rendered  within  five  days  the  case  shall  be  considered 
closed  in  so  far  as  compensation  Is  concerned,  unless  said  failure  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  within  the  five  days  is  owing  to  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  in 
which  case  the  maximum  of  10  days*  compensation  shall  be  paid,  and  if  the 
matter  has  to  be  referred  to  three  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Montana  Goal  Operators'  Association  and  the  district  executive  officers  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  then  in  such  case  the  maximum  of  15  days*  compen^tlon  shall 
be  paid.  It  is  agreed  that  the  local  executive  board  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall 
investigate  the  merits  of  all  grievances  before  submitting  them  to  the  super- 
intendent. 

(h)  When  trouble  of  a  local  character  arises  between  the  members  of  the 
local  union  and  their  local  employers  and  they  are  unnble  to  adjnf?t  it  satisfac- 
torily as  provided  in  paragraph  B  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  referred  to  three 
n^ embers  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Montana  Coal  Operators*  Associa- 
tion and  the  three  district  executive  offlceis  of  the  IT.  M.  W.  of  A.  for  deci- 
i^lon.  In  the  event  of  their  failure  to  settle  the  matter  satisfactorily  it  shall 
be  referred  to  the  international  president  or  the  internatioual  executive  board 
<yt  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  and  the  manager  of  the  coal  company,  or  the  commis- 
Hloner  for  final  decision.  In  any  event,  the  local  union  shall  remain  at  work 
until  the  international  president  or  the  international  executive  board  and  the 
district  executive  officers  have  authorized  a  strike. 
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CX>If8TBUCTI0N   WOBK  A!fD  WMPAOS, 


Hcc.  7.  The  auction  of  bead  fiamea*  buOdliiga,  0cal«s.  niaciilner7.  nlliMd 
switches,  etc.,  Decessary  for  the  complatioQ  of  a  plant  for  loading  ootl,  all 
being  In  the  nature  of  conatnicUon  wortc,  are  to  be  ezdoded  tnm  the  Jvis- 
diction  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  Repairs  to  or  rebniMlBg  of  same  class  of  work 
shall  be  included  In  the  same  exception.  Employees  tbeieon  to  be  esdiideA  i« 
above  when  employed  on  such  work. 


TOOL  SHABPEHING. 

8bc.  8.  Where  the  company  does  the  sharpening  the  price  of  Ua^mftfaiBf 
shall  be  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings,  the  miners'  tools  to  be  giiven  pRf«r- 
ence  over  all  other  work  done  by  the  blacksmiths  and  tools  shall  be  AarpcMi 
In  a  workmanlike  manner.    Present  practice  as  to  repairs  to  coKtinfie. 

PCNALTIKS  FOB  LOADING  IMPfJBITIBS. 

Sec.  9l  The  companies  may  designate  a  competent  person  to  act  as  coai 
ln^)ector;  said  inspector  shall  be  a  member  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  In  ow 
rook,  slate,  bone  clay,  sulphur,  or  other  impurities  are  loaded  by  miners  m 
looders,  said  inspector  shall  estimate  weight  thereof  and  cause  same  to  bf 
deducted  from  the  established  weight  of  Uie  car.  For  any  aggravated  ar 
malicious  offense  or  where  three  offenses  occur  within  90  consecutive  dayi  ttoe 
miner  or  loader  so  offending  may  be  Indefinitely  suspended  or  discharged. 

PEN ALTT  FOB  STOPPAGE  OF  WOBK. 

Hfx7.  10.  If  any  employee  or  employees  shall  cause  stoppage  of  work  in  ikhr 
tioD  of  this  agreement  he  or  they  shall  be  subject  to  discharge  by  the  ce& 
pany  without  recourse. 

PBEFEBSNOB    IN    EMPLOTMBNT. 

8K0TI0N  11  (a).  In  case  an  employee  Is  thrown  out  of  employment  be  slisn 
be  given  preference  in  same  or  other  mines  in  the  same  camp  operated  by  tbr 
same  company.  When  a  part  of  a  mine  is  closed  down,  the  old  enployeff 
amoug  the  contract  miners  and  also  among  the  different  classes  of  day  vm 
shall  be  given  preference  in  the  remaining  work.  Eknployees  shall  report  ^ 
work  within  three  days  after  the  mine  resumes  operation.  Employees  wlt« 
accept  or  secure  employment  at  other  mines  forfeit  their  rights  for  reenqil^' 
ment 

(b)  When  hiring  new  men  the  operator  or  his  representative  Aall  give  i^ 
erence  to  card  bearing  members  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  when  such  transfer  cari^ 
are  produced.  This  section  shall  not  prevent  the  hiring  of  other  men  wtet 
there  are  no  union  men  applying  for  work,  nor  shall  It  be  construed  to  coidik*- 
the  employment  of  inefficient  men. 

BEPAIB8   AND  BMEBGENCT  WOBK. 

Sec.  12.  It  is  definitely  understood  and  agreed  than  an  8-hour  day  BMtn* 
eiplit  hours'  work  in  the  mines  at  the  usual  working  places.  Six  days  a  weet 
when  required  by  the  operators.  Sundays  excepted;  but  this  rule  doe«  not 
apply  to  those  men  whose  employment  requires  them  to  work  seven  days  in 
the  week,  or  the  making  of  necessary  repairs.  New  Year  Day,  April  First 
Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day  shall  he 
observed  as  holidays. 

BEMOVAL  OF  WATEB  AND  FURNISHING  OF  SUPPLIES. 

Sec.  13.  The  company  shall  keep  the  mine  In  as  dry  a  condition  as  practlcab> 
by  keeping  the  water  off  the  road  and  out  of  the  working  place.  When  a  mlB^ 
or  loader  is  unable  to  work  at  his  usual  working  place  on  account  of  the  coni 
pany^s  negligence  in  falling  to  remove  water  from  the  working  place  or  sam 
him  with  material  that  they  have  agreed  to  furnish  him,  they  shall  employ 
said  miner  or  loader  doing  company  work  where  practicable,  or  he  diall  ^ 
given  another  working  place,  equal  to  the  average  place  of  the  mine  If  »»* 
place  is  available,  until  such  water  Is  removed  or  material  supplied  hbn. 
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DEFICIENT   PLACES. 

Sec.  14.  All  deficient  places  may  be  driven  at  a  price  to  be  decided  upon 
between  the  pit  boss  and  the  miners  working  in  such  places,  provided  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  that  is  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Where  the  defi- 
cient condition  appears  to  be  more  or  less  continuous,  said  agreement  to  be  in 
writing  and  copies  sent  to  the  district  president  and  the  commissioner  of  the 
Montana  Coal  Operators  Association. 

In  the  event  of  no  agreement  being  reached  the  miners  shall  be  provided 
with  other  places  in  the  mine  if  arnilable  and  the  company  shall  then  have  the 
privilege  of  further  driving  the  deficient  places  either  by  'special  contract  with 
other  miners  or  by  day's  work,  as  it  sees  fit  It  is  agreed  that  no  miner  shall 
be  discharged  on  account  of  failure  to  agree  upon  a  price  for  deficient  work. 
Where  miners  or  loaders  are  required  to  drive  move  than  30  feet  of  crosscut 
from  one  side  they  shall  be  paid  entry  price  per  yard  for  all  distance  in  excess 
of  30  toet 

DELIVEBY  or  CABS. 

Sec.  15.  Miners  or  loaders  shall  not  be  required  to  push  their  cars  more 
than  100  feet  and  in  cases  where  the  roadway  is  so  steep  that  the  man  or  men 
working  in  the  room  can  not  push  the  cars  they  shall  be  delivered  at  the  face 
by  the  driver.  This  rule  does  not  affect  rooms  where  the  cars  are  operated  by 
McGintys. 

NO  CONDITIONS  TO  CONFLICT    WITH   AGREEMENT. 

Sec  16.  No  locals  or  companies  shall  be  allowed  to  make  or  enforce  any 
conditions  which  confiict  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement  or  to  change  any 
existing  conditions  not  changed  or  provided  for  in  this  agreement.  In  case  of 
conditions  arising  locally  requiring  any  modification' of  this  agreement  or  change 
in  existing  conditions  such  modifications  or  changes  shall  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  district  executive  officers  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Montana  Coal  Operators  Association. 

CHECKWEIGHMEN. 

Sec.  17.  Miners  may  elect  a  checkwelghman  who  must  be  an  employee  of 
their  mine  at  the  time  of  and  for  at  least  three  months  previous  to  his  elec- 
'tion,  and  the  company  shall  furnish  him  with  a  check  number  and  he  shall 
credit  to  his  number  such  portion  of  each  miner  or  loader's  coal  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  his  wages.  In  mines  where  the  men  are  unable  to  support 
a  regular  checkwelghman  they  shall  have  the  right  to  elect  a  miner  or  loader 
employed  at  that  mine  to  act  as  temporary  checkwelghman  when  necessary, 
and  the  company  shall  give  any  man  so  elected  his  work  back  at  the  end  of 
his  labors  as  checkwelghman. 

MINERS  ON  OTHEB  WOBK. 

Sec.  18.  An  employee  taken  from  the  face  to  do  other  work  shall  be  paid 
miner's  schedule  pay  while  so  employed  and  In  no  instance  shall  he  be  paid 
less  than  the  maximum  wages  for  the  class  of  work  at  which  he  Is  employed. 

DEATHS   AND  FUNERALS. 

Sec.  19.  In  the  event  of  an  Instantaneous  death  by  accident  of  a  miner  or 
employee  while  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  the  miners  or  other  employees  in 
the  entry  or  at  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred  may  Imlividually  or  col- 
lectively discontinue  work  for  the  remainder  of  that  day,  but  work,  at  the 
option  of  the  operator,  shall  be  resumed  on  the  day  following  and  continue 
thereafter.  When  death  has  resulted  from  an  accident  In  or  around  the  mine, 
individual  employees  may  absent  themselves  from  work  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending funeral  of  the  deceased,  but  not  otherwise.  Each  employee  of  the  mine 
where  the  deceased  employee  was  employed  shall  contribute  $1  and  the  operator 
shall  contribute  $50  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  or  his  heirs. 
said   contribution  to  be  deducted  on  the  pay  roll.    The  money  so  collected 
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shall  be  tamed  over  to  the  local  secretary  treasurer  of  and  repreeestinf  tbe 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  who  shall  sign  a  receipt  for  such  money;  and  all  OKiiiey  so 
collected  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  aboTe  specified,  exc^t  in  cases  tsi 
accident  as  above,  the  mine  In  no  case  shall  be  thrown  idle  because  of  any 
death  or  funeral,  but  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  employee  of  the  company 
or  member  of  his  family,  an  individual  employee  at  his  option  may  absest 
himself  from  work  for  the  purpose  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  other- 
wise. 

PENALTY  rOB  ABSKNCE  PBOM  WOBK. 

Sec.  20.  When  an  employee  absents  himself  from  his  work  for  a  period  of 
two  days  or  persists  in  working  irregularly,  unless  through  proven  sicknesB. 
or  by  first  having  properly  arranged  with  the  pit  boss  or  foreman  and  ob- 
tained his  consent  he  may  be  discharged  without  recourse.  Miners  or  other 
employees  unable  to  work,  unless  on  account  of  proven  sickness*  most  notify 
the  pit  boss  or  foreman  at  once.  All  employees  whose  absence  would  caine  a 
stoppage  of  work  must  before  absenting  themselves  from  work  properly  ar- 
range with  the  pit  boss  or  foreman  for  their  absence,  otherwise  they  may  be 
discharged  without  recourse. 

GBADE  OF    1IINEB8*  OIL. 

Sec.  21.  The  use  of  black  or  kerosene  oil  as  an  illuminant  in  the  mine  Is 
prohibited.  If  any  employee  other  than  driver,  rope  rider,  or  motonnan  trams 
oil  mixed  with  kerosene  he  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $1  for  the  first  oflTense. 
$2  for  the  second  offense,  and  may  be  discharged,  for  the  third  offense:  This 
money  shall  be  collected  through  the  company  ofllce  and  all  money  so  collected 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  district  No.  27  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  and 
the  Montana  Coal  Operators*  Association. 

WBICKED   CABS. 

Sec  22.  Miners  and  loaders  shall  load  pit  cars  in  a  careful  manner.  The 
mine  foreman  and  pit  committee  may  agree  upon  a  maximum  h^ght  to  which 
cars  may  be  loaded.  All  loaded  cars  of  coal  which  have  been  dumped  by  get- 
ting off  the  track  or  otherwise  wrecked  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  average  weight 
of  said  miner's  cars  weighed  that  day.  All  wrecked  cars  shall  be  marked  by 
drivers,  rope  riders,  motormen,  and  those  handling  cars  by  placing  some  suit-^ 
able  mark  thereon  indicating  that  they  have  been  wrecked,  as  directed  by  the 
company. 

ElfOINEEBS. 

Sec.  28  (a).  In  case  of  either  local  or  general  suspension  of  work,  either  at 
the  expiration  of  this  contract  or  otherwise,  the  engineers,  firemen,  pumpmen, 
and  others  required  by  the  company  for  protection  of  property  shall  not  sos- 
pend  work,  but  shall,  when  mining  is  suspended,  fully  protect  the  company's 
property  under  their  care  and  shall  operate  fans  and  pumps  and  lower  and 
hoist  such  men  and  supplies  as  may  be  required  to  keep  up  steam  at  the  eim- 
pany*s  coal  plant,  provided,  that  no  such  employee  is  discharged  or  suspended 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  nonunion  employee.  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  operator  will  not  ask  them  to  hoist  any  coal  produced  other  than 
that  required  for  the  operation  of  the  plant. 

(b)  No  engineer  shall  be  subject  to  the  authority  or  supervi^on  of  the  pit 
committee,  but  In  case  of  any  disagreement  which  he  can  not  settle  with  the 
foreman  and  local  executive  board,  the  subject  shall  be  taken  up  by  the  distrkt 
president  or  his  representative  and  the  coal  operators*  conunissioner  for  ad- 
justment. All  engineers  shall  do  their  own  firing  or  any  other  work  connected 
with  tiie  machinery  assigned  them  by  the  operator  In  places  where  it  Is  prac- 
ticable and  their  duties  as  engineers  do  not  prohibit  their  so  doing.  This 
clause  shall  not  be  construed  to  menu  that  an  engineer  can  be  used  on  idle 
days  to  the  exclusion  of  a  regular  fireman  or  other  employee. 

(c)  In  case  of  a  suspension  of  work  pending  a  settlement,  all  engineers^  fire- 
men,  pumpmen,  and  other  employees  engaged  In  protecting  property  sbaU  be 
paid  the  scale  finally  agreed  upon. 
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PENALTY  FOB  INDUCING   MEN  TO  QUIT   WOBK. 

Sec.  24.  Drivers  or  other  employees  found  guilty  of  inducing  miners  or 
laborers  to  leave  the  mine  before  the  regular  time  for  quitting  will  be  subject 
to  discharge.  Where  the  mine  only  runs  part  of  the  day,  the  miners  and 
loaders  shall  be  notified  by  the  foreman  or  drivers  and  no  shooting  shall  be 
done  for  1  hour  after  the  mine  has  shut  down. 

BUPPLV  OF  CABS. 

Sec.  25  (a).  The  operator  shall  see  that  an  equal  turn  Is  offered  each  miner, 
and  shall  so  regulate  the  number  of  miners  and  loaders  in  the  mine  that  each 
one  shall  be  offered  a  fair  turn  under  normal  conditions.  When  any  differ^ 
ence  arises  locally  as  to  what  constitutes  a  fair  turn,  the  district  president  and 
the  operators'  commissioner  shall  go  to  the  locality  and  determine  vhat  shall 
constitute  a  fair  turn  In  accordance  with  this  section. 

(b)  The  checkweighman  shall  keep  a  turn  bulletin  for  the  turn  keeper's 
guidance.  The  drivers  shall  be  subject  to  whomever  the  mine  manager  shall 
designate  as  turn  keeper  in  pursuance  thereof. 

(c)  Any  miner  shall  be  considered  as  having  loaded  the  highest  turn  offered 
in  the  run  in  which  he  works  each  day,  whether  he  is  present  at  work  or  not 
In  the  event  he  is  hindered  from  loading  the  same  through  some  unavoidable 
circumstance,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  driver  in  charge  of  that  run  to  make 
up  such  cars,  provided  the  miner  is  able  to  load  same,  unless  he  has  been  other* 
wise  provided  for  by  contract  or  day's  work. 

((/)  Should  any  run  become  more  than  two  days'  turn  either  ahead  or  behind, 
the  average  turn  of  the  mine  during  six  consecutive  weeks,  the  management 
shall  so  regulate  the  driving  that  such  runs  shall  be  either  made  up  or  held 
back  as  the  case  may  demand,  and  should  the  management  fail  within  10  work*' 
ing  days  to  remedy  such  conditions,  then  the  men  in  the  run  having  the  highest 
turn  shall  be  suspended  from  loading  coal  until  same  is  remedied.  This  does 
not  apply  in  mines  having  an  unlimited  turn. 

{€)  In  no  way  shall  the  miners  or  mine  workers  restrict  the  number  of  cars 
loaded  by  the  miner. 

•  (/)  In  mines  where  there  is  both  hand  and  machine  mining  an  equal  turn 
shall  mean  approximately  the  same  turn  to  each  man  in  the  machine  part  of 
the  mine  and  approximately  the  same  turn  to  each  man  doing  hand  work,  but 
not  necessarily  the  same  to  each  hand  miner  as  to  each  man  working  with  the 
machines. 

BE8P0N8IBILITY  FOB  CABELESS  TIMBEBING  OB  SHOOTING. 

Sec.  26.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  miners  and  leaders  to  care  for  their  work* 

ing  place  in  a  proper  manner.    In  case  of  a  fall  in  a  miner's  or  loader's  place 

for  which  he  is  not  responsible  or  which  is  due  to  the  company's  negligence  in 

failing  to  supply  material  to  properly  timber  or  care  for  said  place,  the  pit 

boss  shall  have  such  fall  removed  or  have  men  working  to  remove  such  fall 

within  a  reasonable  time  after  receiving  such  notification.    It  is  understood  that 

every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  foreman  and  miners  affected  to  come  to  an 

agreement  and  that  preference  be  given  the  miners  to  do  the  work,  provided  an 

agreement  can  be  reached  to  the  end  that  the  place  affected  be  cleaned  up  as 

soon  as  practicable.     If  any  miner  or  loader  shall  fall  to  properly  timber,  shoot, 

and  care  for  his  working  place,  and  such  failure  has  entailed  falls  of  rock, 

slate,  and  the  like,  the  miner  or  loader  whose  fault  has  occasioned  such  damage 

shall  repair  the  same  without  compensation,  and  if  such  miner  or  loader  fails 

to  repair  the  damage  he  may  be  discharged.    All  other  employees  to  give  proper 

eare  to  the  duties  to  which  the  foreman  may  assign  them.    It  is  further  agreed 

that  where  cars  or  other  equipment  are  damaged  through  carelessness  either  in 

blasting  or  otherwise  the  miner  or  loader  shall  pay  for  such  damage.     In  rooms 

where  the  mine  foreman  directs  the  miner  or  loader  to  place  crossbars  to  per* 

manently  secure  the  roadway,  then,  and  in  such  cases  only,  the  miner  shall  be 

I>aid  for  each  crossbar  when  properly  set.    The  foregoing  does  not  contemplate 

any  change  from  the  ordinary  method  of  timbering  by  the  miner  and  for  his 

own  safety. 

LAYING  TBACK. 

Sec.  27.  The  company  shall  lay  all  permanent  tracks  in  entries  and  miners 
and  loaders  shall  lay  entry  and  room  rails  as  at  present.    The  miners  and  labor- 
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ere  shall  maintain  and  repair  the  track  100  feet  from  the  face :  Provided,  ho%cev€r. 
That  when  a  ininer  or  loader  is  assigned  a  working  place  operated  there  before 
by  another  miner,  then  the  company  shall  place  track  in  the  same  in  first-class 
shape.  This  clause  does  not  apply  to  mines  where  the  company  is  laying  and 
maintaining  tracks  at  present  for  contract  miners  and  loaders. 

WORKING  IDLE  DATS. 

Kec.  28.  No  miner  or  loader  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  rooms  on  Idle  daj-^ 
making  or  loading  coal.  In  cases  where  the  mines  are  working  three  days  or 
less  a  week  and  it  is  necessary  to  push  development  work  full  tinae.  the  dandop- 
ment  work  shall  be  divided  among  the  miners  working  in  said  miee,  but  it  in 
understood  the  same  rate  of  advancement  of  entry  shall  be  maintained  by  the 
new  men,  and  the  company  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  settle  any  disagreemeBt 
between  the  men.  On  idle  days  the  day  work  shall  be  divided,  as  far  as  po^ 
sible,  between  the  day  men  engaged  on  similar  work. 

MAN    TRIPS. 

Sec.  29.  The  running  of  man  trips  and  the  manner  and  time  of  so  doing  will 
bo  arranged  by  each  local  superintendent  and  local  union. 

EMPLOYEES  WOBKINQ  BOTH  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE. 

Sec.  30.  C2mployees  whose  duty  is  both  inside  and  outside  the  mine  shall  be 
Hussed  as  inside  employees 

CABE  OF  INJURED. 

Seo.  31.  All  coifipanies  shall  keep  sufficient  blankets,  oil.  bandages,  cots,  etc, 
readily  available  at  each  mine  to  properly  care  for  and  convey  injured  persons 
In  some  suitable  conveyance  to  their  home  or  hospital  after  an  accid«it.  A 
room  suitable  for  the  temporary  care  of  the  injured  shall,  where  it  is  necessary, 
be  provided  at  each  mine  by  the  company. 

RIGHT  OF  PURCHASE. 

Sec.  32.  The  employees  shall  have  a  right  to  buy  where  they  please,  without 
discrimination,  but  all  powder,  caps,  and  fuse  used  in  the  mines  must  be  of  some 
standard  brand,  and  the  grade  thereof  must  conform  to  that  customarily  used 
in  the  mine  and  be  satisfactory  to  the  operator.  This  provision  will  not  be  used 
to  prevent  the  testing  of  another  grade  when  mutually  agreed  to. 

NEW  MINES. 

Sec.  33.  When  new  mines  are  opened  and  developed  during  the  life  of  this 
contract  or  old  mines  desire  to  change  the  mining  conditions,  the  question  of 
mine  rates  and  conditions  shall  be  referred  to  the  commissioner  of  the  Montafin 
Coal  Operatore'  Association  and  the  district  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 
and  approved  by  them  before  any  such  rates  are  established.  In  the  event  of 
their  failure  to  agree,  the  matter  shall  be  decided  by  the  joint  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  and  the  Montana  Coal  Operators*  Association. 

SHOOTING   TIME. 

Sec.  34.  In  mines  where  it  Is  customary  to  shoot  only  once  a  day  there  shall 
be  no  shooting  sooner  than  15  minutes  before  quitting  time  except  by  special 
permission. 

employees   NOT  UNDER  JURISDICTION   OF  U.    M.    W.  OF  A. 

Sec.  35.  No  scale  of  wages  shall  be  made  by  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  for  mine  boss* 
assistant  mine  boss;  top  foreman,  company  weigh  boss,  boss  driver,  night  boss 
head  carpenter,  watchman,  master  mechanic,  and  head  electrician.  The  word!* 
"head  electrician"  and  "head  carpenter"  shall  apply  In  cases  where  he  has 
supervision  over  two  or  more  men  performing  the  same  class  of  labor. 
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TOOLS  AND   MATEBIALS. 

Sic.  36.  The  company  shall  furnish  all  necessary  supplies,  such  as  rails,  ties, 
timber,  and  other  material  at  each  working  place  as  required.  They  shall  also 
furnish  all  necessary  tools  to  company  men,  provided,  however,  that  they  exer- 
cise the  necessary  caution  in  caring  for  the  same.  Any  one  of  these  employees 
loBiag  or  destroying  tools  through  carelessness  or  negligence  shall  replace  the 
same  at  his  own  expense.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  company  shall  furnish 
tools  to  carpenters,  machinist^  or  others,  who  generally  furnish  part  or  all  of 
their  own  tools. 

BBGULATING   NIGHT   SHIFT. 

Sec.  37.  Where  men  are  employed  night  shift  continuously  they  shall  be  given 
preference  over  new  men  on  day  shift,  provided  they  are  competent  to  do  the 
work. 

CONTRACT  NOT  TO  BE  VOmED  BT  MINERS*  CONSTITUTION  OR  RULES. 

Sec  38.  This  contract  is  in  no  case  to  be  set  aside  because  of  any  rules  of 
the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  now  in  force  or  which  may  hereafter  be  adopted,  nor  is  this 
contract  to  be  set  aside  by  reason  of  any  provision  in  their  national.  State,  or 
local  constitutions.  Neither  shall  the  Montana  coal  operators  violate  said 
agreement. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  CONTRACT. 

Sec  89.  This  contract  being  mutually  agreed  to  it  is  definitely  understood  tbat 
it  is  equally  binding  upon  the  two  organizations  to  see  that  its  written  pro* 
visions  are  adhered  to.  When  any  evasion  of  this  contract  by  either  the  mlnei*a 
or  operators  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  district  president  and  the  opeiratMrs^ 
commissioner  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  see  that  its  terms  are  complied  with. 

SCALE   OF  DAT   WAGES,   OUTSIDE. 

Per  day. 

Engineers,  first  class ^^ $4.00 

Engineers,  second  class  and  box-car  loader  engineers 3. 50 

Water  tender 3. 35 

Fan  fireman 3. 35 

Blacksmiths 4. 00 

Tool  sharpeners 3. 75 

Blacksmith  helpers 3. 00 

Cari)enters 3.90 

Car    repairers 3. 65 

Car  repairers'  helpers 3. 00 

Machinists,  first  class 4.00 

Machinists,  second  class 3. 50 

Coal   inspector 3. 15 

Drill  boys,  minimum 1. 80 

Firemen  8. 36 

Head  brakeman 8. 30 

Other  brakemen 3. 00 

Electricians,  first  class,  in  and  around  the  mine 4. 00 

Electricians,  second  class,  in  and  around  the  mine 3.50 

Rope  cutters,  when  so  specially  engaged 3.15 

Drivers 3. 15 

Head  dumpers 3. 15 

Other   tipple  men 3. 00 

Per  month. 

Bam  men  in  charge  of  more  than  15  head  of  stock $95;  00 

Bam  men  in  charge  of  less  than  15  head  of  stock 80.  00 

Assistant  barn  men 70.00 

Per  day. 

Teamsters  , $3. 15 

Head    breakerman 3. 75 

Other  breakermen 3. 00 
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Per  dfty. 

# 

Boys  on  ptckliiK  tnbleH,  minlmnui fl-55 

Men  on  picking  tnblea 2.90 

Boys  on  breakers,  minlmoiu 1-55 

Jig  men 3.25 

Otber  washermen 3.00 

Greasers .«« _ 2.50 

Oiler  and  wiper 3.15 

Timber  framer 3. 15 

Box-cur  shoveler 3. 15 

Motonnen 3.60 

Outside  labor  not  classified 2.90 

SCALE  OF  DAY  WAGES,  INSIDB. 

Miners $3,80 

Tlmbermen   3. 90 

Timbermen*8   helpers 3.40 

Tracklayers i 3. 80 

Tracklayers'  helpers 3.40 

Brattice  men 3, 75 

Shooters  or  shot  flrers 3.75 

Machine  runners 3. 90 

Machine  mnners*  helpers 3.40 

Drillers 3. 75 

Drillers' helpers 3.40 

Machine  repairer 4. 00 

Head   pipeman 3. 75 

Plpemen 3.40 

McQinty  repairer,  rope  splicer 3.75 

DrlTers 3.eo 

Team  drivers 3. 75 

Motonnen   3. 60 

Inside  engineer 3. 40 

Parting  men  and  connection  men 8.40 

Rope  riders 3. 40 

Rope  riders,  main  rope 3.75 

Jack  man 3.60 

Greasers 2. 35 

Flaggers 2. 25 

Boy  couplers  on  partings 2.^ 

Pulley   repairers 3. 75 

Trappers 1-  70 

Pick   carriers 2. 25 

Bam  men 3. 60 

Pump  men 3. 75 

Inside  labor  not  classified 3.40 

Red  Lodge  Scale  of  Mining  Rates  and  Local  Pbovisions. 

mining  bates. 

Veins  4  and  6.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  mine  run,  66  cents. 
Vein  No.  2,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  mine  run,  69  cents. 
Veins  Nos.  1,  li,  and  6,  per  ton  of  2.000  pounds,  mine  run,  77  cents. 
Crosscuts  In  entries  and  rooms;  $1.60  per  yard. 

Entries  driven  by  hand,  $3.25  per  yard.    In  11  vein  an  additional  25  cents 
per  yard  will  be  paid  where  rock  Is  to  be  lifted  In  foot  wall. 
Boom  turning,  $10  per  room. 
Boom  necks  to  be  20  feet  in  length. 

LOCAL   PROVISIONS. 

Lump  coal  to  be  delivered  to  miners  at  $2.26  per  ton. 
Mine-run  coal,  delivered  to  miners  at  $2  per  ton. 
Washed  coal  Nos.  1  and  2,  delivered  to  miners  at  $1.76  per  ton. 
There  shall  be  a  board  at  the  foot  of  all  entries  for  the  convenience  of  miners 
to  note  material  needs  at  working  places. 
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Where  veins  Nob.  5  and  6  are  worked  together  as  at  present  and  the  inter- 
vening parting  is  less  than  6  inches  thick,  50  cents  per  linear  yard  of  24-foot 
room  driven,  will  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  No.  5  mining  rate;  exitry  yardage 
will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3.40  per  linear  yard ;  crosscuts  will  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $1.70  per  linear  yard  and  room  turning  will  be  paid  $11.  Where  the 
intervening  rock  becomes  6  inches  or  more  in  thickness,  the  local  officers  and 
the  company  officials  will  fix  a  rate  of  compensation,  or  rock  shall  be  lifted  at 
day  rate 

All  slants,  where  such  are  used  for  haulage  ways,  shall  be  paid  the  same  price 
per  yard  as  entries. 

Wheel  posts  shall  be  paid  for  as  follows:  Twenty-five  c^its  for  each  post  set 
on  side  and  50  cents  for  each  post  set  in  front  of  track  where  they  have  to  be 
moved.  Posts  to  be  set  in  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner.  The  company 
shall  keep  track  in  condition  so  that  cars  will  run. 

In  sections  of  the  mine  where  tracks  are  carried  on  ribs,  miners  shall  be  given 
the  option  of  working  in  such  places,  or  be  given  a  place  in  other  parts  of  the 
mine  where  tracks  are  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

Timbers  and  caps  shall  be  delivered  at  a  point  on  the  entry  within  26  feet  of 
each  room  neck.  Timbers  to  be  squared  on  one  end.  Present  system  as  to  cap 
pieces  to  continue. 

In  all  pillar  work  where  track  is  moved  or  replaced,  it  shall  be  classed  as 
shift  work.  It  is  agreed  that  the  miners  will  lift  the  last  pair  of  rails  and  move 
them  back  even  with  the  next  pair  after  which  their  responsibility  ceases. 

In  vein  No.  4  cross  bars  will  be  paid  for  as  follows : 

Bight  inches  at  small  end,  $2.50. 

Less  than  8  inches,  small  end,  $1.60. 

In  veins  No&  1, 11  and  2  cross  bars  will  be  paid  for  as  follows : 

Eight  inches  at  small  end,  $2. 

Less  than  8  inches  at  small  end,  $1.26. 

In  veins  Nos.  11  and  2  the  following  prices  will  be  paid  for  draw  slate  or  cap 
rock  when  same  is  over  8  inches  thick : 

From  8  to  12  Inches  in  30-foot  rooms,  50  cents  per  linear  yard. 

From  12  to  1®  Inches  in  30-foot  rooms,  80  cents  per  linear  yard. 

From  18  to  24  inches  in  30-foot  rooms,  $1.20  per  linear  yard. 

From  24  to  30  inches  In  30-foot  rooms,  $1.60  per  linear  yard. 

From  8  to  12  inches  in  20-foot  rooms,  40  cents  per  linear  yard. 

From  12  to  18  inches  In  20-foot  rooms,  00  cents  per  linear  yard. 

From  18  to  24  inches  In  20-foot  rooms,  90  cents  per  linear  yard. 

From  24  to  30  inches  In  20-foot  rooms,  $1.20  per  linear  yard. 

When  draw  slate  exceeds  90  inches  the  place  will  be  considered  deficient 

Ck)ALviLLE  Scale  of  Mining  Rates  and  Looal  Pbovisions. 

PICK  mining. 

Per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  screened  lump,  $1.06. 

Entries  and  entry  crosscuts,  per  yard,  $3. 

Room  crosscuts  per  yard,  $1.60. 

Room  turning,  $8.    Room  necks  to  be  10  feet  in  length. 

All  slants,  where  such  are  used  for  haulage  ways,  shall  be  paid  the  same  per 
yard  as  entries. 

Loading  after  shearing  machines  where  miners  do  the  drilling  and  shooting  in 
entries,  room  necks  and  break  throughs,  per  ton  screened  lump,  $1 ;  per  yard,  $1. 

In  rooms  sheared  by  company  where  miner  does  the  drilling,  shooting,  timber- 
ing, and  loading,  per  ton  screened  lump,  98  cents. 

In  rooms  undercut  by  company  where  the  miner  does  the  drilling,  shooting, 
timbering,  and  loading,  per  ton  screened  lump,  90  cents. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  above  prices  will  not  apply  to  coal  mined  on  the 
third  entries  or  lower.  Should  this  part  of  the  mine  be  opened  up,  prices  govern- 
ing same  to  be  arranged  between  the  company  and  the  local  union  and  district 
officers. 

Ck>al  delivered  at  Coalville  only  to  employees,  $2.50  per  ton. 

McGabtht  Mine  Scale  of  Mining  Rates  and  Local  Pbovisions. 

PICK  mining. 

Ninety-three  cents  per  car. 

Room  turning,  $8.    Room  necks  to  be  12  feet  in  length. 
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BDtry  and  eatry  croMcats,  |8  per  yard. 
Room  croaacuts,  flM  per  yard. 

All  alanta,  wbere  anch  are  used  for  hanlagewaya,  ahall  be  paid  the  aame  price 
par  yard  aa  entriea.    Coal  to  be  aold  to  employeea  only,  f2M  p&r  Urn. 

Stockett  Scale  or  Mimifo  Ratbb  and  Local  Pbovisionb. 

Sbctioii  1.  Machine  men,  2.06  centa  per  aquare  foot  Machine  helper^  UB 
centa  per  aquare  foot  for  all  placea  otw  12  feet  wide.  Machine  men,  8JL5  centa 
per  aquare  foot ;  and  machine  helpera,  2.56  centa  per  aquare  foot  for  all  placea 
12  feet  wide  and  under.  In  defldent  placea  machine  runner  and  b^per  to  be 
made  up  to  average  day  rate  for  auch  claaa  of  work.  The  mine  committee  and 
pit  boaa  to  decide  what  la  a  deficient  place. 

Sbc.  2.  DriUera  worlcing  aa  partnera,  price  per  coal  hole,  18  centa  each ;  price 
for  aump  hole,  88|  centa  each;  price  for  lifting  bottom  holee,  3Si  cents  each. 
Drillera  who  are  working  with  helpera,  141  centa  per  coal  hole,  and  beli>era,  Hi 
centa  per  hole.  The  aame  condltiona  to  apply  to  drillera  and  drill  helpers  in 
making  up  deficient  placea  aa  for  machine  men  and  help^^  Drillera  working 
aa  partnera^  when  temporarily  drilling  rock  holee,  will  be  paid  the  day  rate 
provided  for  drillera. 

Sec.  8.  Ijoading  coal :  Dry  work,  26  centa  and  wet  work  27  centa  year  tcHi  of 
2,000  pounda,  run  of  mine.  No  loader  ahall  load  coal  in  rooma,  pillars,  or  en- 
triee  farther  than  10  feet,  and  loadera  eAiall  keep  all  rock  9  f^t  from  the  fkce. 
Where  more  than  the  average  quantity  of  rock  exiata  the  company  shall  foniiah 
men  to  clean  auch  placea. 

LOCAL  PlOYiaiOllS. 

Ground  rent  |8  per  year. 

Lump  coal,  $2.60  per  ton,  delivered. 

Sand  Coulee  Scale  of  Mining  Rates  and  Local  Psovibions. — MiRiifa  Ratbs. 

Section  1.  Machinemen,  2.06  per  aquare  foot;  machine  helpers,  1.8  cmti 
irer  square  foot  for  all  placea  over  12  feet  wide.  Machinemen,  3.15  cents  per 
square  foot  and  machine  helpera  2.65  per  square  foot  for  all  places  12  feet  wide 
and  under.  In  deficient  places  machine  runnera  and  helpera  to  be  made  up  to 
average  day  rate  for*  auch  claaa  of  work.  The  mine  committee  and  pit  boss  to 
decide  what  is  a  deficient  place. 

Sec.  2.  Drillers  working  aa  partners:  Price  for  coalhole,  13  cents  each; 
price  Jor  aump  hole,  881  centa  each;  price  for  lifting  bottom  holes.  83^^  oenta 
each;  drillers  who  are  working  with  helpera,  141  centa  per  coalhole,  and 
helpers.  111  centa  per  bola  The  aame  condltiona  apply  to  drillers  and  drill 
helpers  In  making  up  deficient  places  as  for  machinemen  and  machine  hypers. 
Drillers  working  as  partners  when  tonporarlly  drilling  rock  holes  will  be 
paid  the  day  rate  provided  for  drillera 

Sec  3.  Loading  coal,  dry  work,  26  centa,  and  wet  work,  27  centa  per  ton  of 
2.000  pounds  run  of  mine.  No  loader  shall  load  coal  in  rooms,  pillars,  or 
entries  farther  than  10  feet,  and  loaders  shall  keep  all  rock  9  feet  from  the 
face;  where  more  than  the  average  quantity  of  rock  exiata  the  company  shall 
furnish  men  to  clean  such  places. 

Sec.  4.  Pick  mining,  78  centa  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  run  of  mine. 

Sbc.  5.  Yardage  in  entries,  |3  per  yard;  crosscuts  in  entries,  $3  per  yard; 
crosscuts  between  rooms,  |1.50  per  yard;  room  turning,  |8;  room  necks  to  be 
12  feet  in  length.    All  rooms  18  feet  or  under  to  be  worked  single. 

local  provisions. 

All  slants  where  such  are  used  fbr  haulage  ways  shall  be  paid  the  aame 
price  per  yard  as  entries. 

Screened  coal,  per  ton,  delivered  $2.50. 

Ground  rent,  per  year,  $8  for  all  members  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  this  to 
4ipply  to  employees  of  the  Nelson- Jenks  Coal  Co.,  the  Oerber  Coal  Co..  or  oOier 
coal  companies  that  may  become  members  of  the  Montana  Coal  Operators* 
association. 

This  scale  applies  to  mines  operated  by  members  of  the  Montana  Coal  Op- 
erators* Association. 
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Belt,  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.*8  Mine. — Scale  of  Mining  Rates  and 

Local  Pbovibions. 

Pick  mining  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  run  of  mine,  78  cents. 

Loaders,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  run  of  mine,  45^  cents. 

Machine  (4)erator8,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  run  of  mine.  111  cents. 

Machine  helpers,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  run  of  mine,  91  cents. 

Boom  turning,  $8 ;  room  necks  to  be  10  feet  in  length. 

Entries  and  «itry  crosscuts,  driven  by  machine,  |B  per  yard,  and  66^  cents 
per  ton  for  coal. 

Boom  crosscuts,  when  driven  narrow,  $1.50  per  yard. 

A  place  will  be  considered  deficient  where  the  vein  is  less  than  5  feet, 
or  where  there  are  more  than  18  inches  of  rock  or  bone  in  the  vein. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  dig  up  bottom  to  get  the  required  height  for  cars  in 
working  places,  the  same  shall  be  done  by  company  work  or  the  miner  shall 
be  paid  a  reasonable  compensation  for  doing  this  work. 

For  the  better  protection  of  the  health  of  the  underground  employees.  It  is 
recommended  that  all  men  working  in  the  mine,  except  drivers  and  rope  riders, 
should  bum  carbide. 

In  case  a  miner  or  a  loader  Is  prevented  from  working  by  reason  of  water 
being  in  his  place,  it  shall  be  taken  up  as  provided  for  in  section  18  of  the 
general  provisiona 

AU  slants,  where  such  are  used  for  haulage  ways,  shall  be  paid  the  same 
price  per  yard  as  entries. 

Coal  delivered  to  employees,  $2.50  per  ton. 

BBODIE  MINE. 

Pick  mining,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  run  of  mine,  86  cents. 
Entries  and  entry  crosscuts,  dry,  driven  by  hand,  $3.26  per  yard. 
Entries  and  entry  crosscuts,  wet,  driven  by  hand,  $4  per  yard. 
Room  crosscuts,  when  driven  narrow,  $1.60  per  yard. 
Room  turning,  $8. 

Beab  Creek  Coal  Co.*s  Mine.— Scale  of  Mining  Rates  and  Local  Pbovisions. 

PICK  mining. 

No.  1  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  88  cents. 

No.  2  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  78  cents. 

No.  3  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  73  cents. 

No.  4  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  88  cents. 

No.  5  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  88  cents. 

Entries,  $3.26  p^  yard. 

Crosscuts  (rooms  and  entries),  $1.60  per  yard. 

Room  turning,  $8  each,  room  necks  to  be  12  feet  in  length. 

MACHINE  WORK. — NO.  3  VEIN. 

Section  1.  Machine  cutting,  12  feet  or  less,  4i  cents  per  square  foot. 

Machine  cutting,  over  12  feet  wide,  21  cents  per  square  foot. 

Loading,  drilling,  and  shooting,  under  12  teet  53  cents  per  ton. 

Loading,  drilling,  and  shooting,  over  12  feet^  47^  cents  per  ton. 

Loading  machine  slack,  50  cents  per  car. 

Sec.  2.  Ten  men  shall  follow  a  single-shift  machine,  and  if  10  men  are 
!Ot  enough  to  keep  the  machine  in  cutting  this  number  may  be  increased  by 

men  at  a  time,  provided  the  men  are  given  a  fair  turn.  If  10  men  are  too 
lany  the  force  shall  be  reduced  in  like  manner. 

Sec.  3.  Two  men  shall  have  two  working  places,  and  where  2  men  have  only 

entries,  and  are  not  turning  rooms  oflf  same,  they  shall  be  allowed  other 
laces  to  load  if  their  entries  do  not  wipply  them  enough  coal  to  load  the  aver- 
ge  turn.  Loaders  will  return  to  their  entries  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
ime  Is  shot  down. 

Sbc.  4.  Room  crosscuts  shall  be  three  cuts  wide,  except  the  last  run,  which 
lay  be  two  cuts  wide.  Where  the  loader  has  to  throw  coal  more  than  25  feet, 
le  company  shall  place  turn  rails  in  such  places. 

Sec.  5.  Short  rails  to  be  furnished  each  working  place. 
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Sbo.  6.  Machine  ranners  to  replace  all  ttmbera  and  tracks  where  thej  ranore 
aame,  provided  they  ahall  not  be  required  to  move  more  than  three  tinriMci  la 
any  one  place  on  any  one  cutting,  and  take  up  bottom  coal  if  they  leave  any. 
provided  places  cut  are  normal.  It  is  understood  that  abnormal  placee  are  what 
rock,  bone,  or  sulphur  appears  In  the  bottom. 

Sic.  7.  In  turning  rooms  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  machine  men  to  cot 
on  the  bottom  in  making  the  first  run  the  company  shall  take  up  tmttom  coaL 

Sea  8.  In  case  of  break  downdown  of  machines  working  idngle  shift  it  b 
understood  that  machine  men  will  be  allowed  to  make  up  the  ttine  loet  witk 
their  machines  either  on  idle  days  or  night  ahift 

Sec.  9.  Where  rooms  are  driven  narrower  than  normal  width,  if  the  loedns 
are  unable  to  get  a  fair  turn,  each  two  loaders  shall  be  given  an  extra  place. 

BBUSHilie. 

8ix  inches  to  12  inches,  per  linear  yard,  75  centa^ 

Twelve  inches  to  18  inches,  per  linear  yard,  |L25. 

All  brushing  in  excess  of  18  inches  to  t>e  taken  up  locally. 

This  does  not  include  No.  4  vein. 

All  slants,  where  such  are  used  for  haulage  ways,  shall  be  paid  the  same 
price  as  entries. 

All  rooms  under  18  feet  to  be  worked  single. 

Price  for  crossbars  in  rooms  and  entries,  whore  necessary,  to  be  settled 
locally. 

Coal  to  be  sold  at  mines  to  employees  <mly  at  |L75  per  too. 

Ground  rent,  66|  cents  per  month. 

Beab  Creek — Intebnational  Coal  Co.*8  Mine — Scale  or  Mnnne  Ratbs  ajtv 

LooAL  Pbovisions. 

noK  MUfiire. 

No.  1  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  88  centa 

No.  2  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  78  centa 

No.  8  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds^  78  oenta 

No.  4  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  88  centa 

No.  5  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  88  centa 

Entries,  $8.25  per  yard. 

Crosscuts  (rooms  and  entries),  $L00  per  jrard. 

Room  turning,  $8  each,  room  necks  to  be  12  feet  In  length. 

MACHINE  WOBK. — ^VEIH   NO.   S. 

Section  1.  Machine  cutting,  12  feet  or  less,  4i  cents  per  square  foot. 

Machine  cutting  over  12  feet  wide,  2}  cents  per  square  foot. 

Loading,  drilling,  and  shooting  under  12  feet,  58  cents  per  ton. 

Loading,  drilling,  and  shooting  over  12  feet,  47}  cents  per  ton. 

Loading  machine  slack,  50  cents  per  car. 

Src.  2.  Ten  men  shall  follow  a  single-shift  machine,  and  if  10  men  are  not 
enough  to  keep  the  machine  in  cutting  this  number  may  be  increased  by  two 
men  at  a  time,  provided  the  men  be  given  a  fair  turn.  If  10  men  are  too  many 
the  force  shall  be  reduced  in  like  manner. 

Sex;.  3.  Two  men  shall  have  two  working  places,  and  where  two  men  have 
only  two  entries  and  are  not  turning  rooms  off  same  they  idiall  be  allowed 
other  places  to  load  if  their  entries  do  not  supply  them  enough  coal  to  load  tiie 
average  turn.  Loaders  will  return  to  their  entries  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  same  is  shut  down. 

Sec.  4.  Room  crosscuts  shall  be  three  cuts  wide,  except  the  last  ron,  whldi 
may  be  two  cuts  wide.  Where  the  loader  has  to  throw  coal  more  than  26  feet 
the  company  shall  place  turn  rails  in  such  placea 

Sec  5.  Short  rails  to  be  furnished  each  working  place. 

Sec.  6.  Machine  runners  to  replace  all  timbers  and  track  where  they  remove 
same,  provided  they  shall  not  be  reQuii'ed  to  move  more  than  three  timbers  in 
any  one  place  on  any  one  cutting,  and  take  up  bottom  coal,  if  they  leave  any, 
provided  places  cut  are  normal.  It  is  understood  that  abnormal  places  are 
where  rock,  bone,  or  sulphur  appear  in  the  bottouL 
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SEa  7.  In  turning  rooms  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  machine  men  to  cut 
on  the  bottom  in  making  the  first  run  the  company  shall  take  up  the  bottom 
coaL 

Sec.  8.  In  case  of  breakdown  of  machines  working  single  shift  it  is  under- 
stood that  machine  men.  will  be  allowed  to  make  up  the  time  lost  with  their 
machines  either  on  idle  days  or  on  night  shift 

Sec.  9.  Where  rooms  are  driven  narrower  than  normal  width  if  the  loaders 
are  unable  to  get  a  fair  turn  each  two  loaders  shall  be  given  an  extra  place. 

BBUSHINQ. 

Six  inches  to  12  inches,  pe  linear  yard,  75  cents. 

Twelve  inches  to  18  inches,  per  linear  yard,  $1.26. 

lAl  brushing  in  excess  of  18  inches  to  be  taken  up  locally. 

This  does  not  include  No.  4  vein. 

All  slants  where  such  are  used  for  haulage  ways  shall  be  paid  the  same  per 
yard  as  entrie& 

All  rooms  under  18  feet  to  be  worked  single. 

Price  for  crossbars  in  rooms  and  entries  where  necessary,  to  be  settled 
locally. 

Coal  to  be  sold  at  mines  to  employees  only  at  $1.75  per  ton. 

Ground  rent,  66|  cents  per  montL 

Beab  Cbeek — Smokeless  and  Sootless  Coal  Co.^s  Mine — Scale  of  Mining 

Rate  and  Local  Pbovisionb. 

nOK   MINING. 

No.  1  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  83  centa 

No.  2  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  78  cents. 

No.  3  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  73  cents. 

Entries,  $8.25  per  yard. 

Crosscuts  (rooms  and  entries),  $1.60  per  yard. 

Room  turning,  $8  each,  room  necks  to  be  12  feet  in  length. 

MACHINE  WOBK. — ^VEIN   NO.   8. 

Section  1.  Machine  cutting  12  feet  or  less,  4^  cents  per  square  foot. 

Machine  cutting  over  12  feet  wide,  2i  cents  per  square  foot 

Loading,  drilling,  and  shooting  under  12  feet,  53  cents  per  ton. 

Loading,  drilling,  and  shooting  over  12  feet,  47i  cents  per  ton. 

Loading  machine  slack,  50  cents  per  car. 

Seo.  2.  Ten  men  shall ,  follow  a  single-shift  machine,  and  if  10  men  are  not 
enough  to  keep  the  machine  in  cutting  this  number  may  be  increased  by  2  men 
at  a  time,  provided  the  men  are  given  a  fair  turn.  If  10  men  are  too  many  the 
force  shall  be  reduced  in  like  manner. 

Sec.  3.  Two  men  shall  have  two  working  places,  and  where  two  men  have 
only  two  entries  and  are  not  turning  rooms  off  same,  they  shall  be  allowed  other 
places  to  load  if  their  entries  do  not  supply  them  enough  coal  to  load  an 
average  turn.  Loaders  will  return  to  their  entries  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  shot  is  down. 

Sec.  4.  Room  crosscuts  shall  be  three  cuts  wide  except  the  last  run,  which 
may  be  two  cuts  wide.  Where  the  loader  has  to  throw  coal  more  than  25  feet 
the  company  shall  place  turn  rails  in  such  places. 

Sec.  5.  Short  rails  to  be  furnished  each  working  place. 

Sec.  6.  Machine  runners  to  replace  all  timbers  and  track  where  they  remove 
same,  provided  they  shall  not  be  required  to  move  more  than  three  timbers  in 
any  one  place  at  any  one  cutting,  and  take  up  bottom  coal  if  they  leave  any, 
provided  places  cut  are  normal.  It  is  understood  that  abnormal  places  are 
i^'here  rock,  bone,  or  sulphur  appears  in  the  bottom. 

Sec.  7.  In  turning  rooms,  where  it  is  impossible  for  machine  men  to  cut  on 
he  bottom  in  making  the  first  run,  the  company  shall  take  up  bottom  coal. 

Sec.  8.  In  case  of  breakdown  of  machines  working  single  shift  it  is  under- 
itood  that  machine  men  will  be  allowed  to  make  up  the  time  lost  with  their 
nachines  either  on  idle  days  or  on  night  shift. 

Sec.  9.  Where  rooms  are  driven  narrower  than  normal  width,  if  the  loaders 
ire  unable  to  get  a  fair  turn  each  two  loaders  shall  be  given  an  extra  place. 
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BIU8HIK0. 

Six  incbes  to  12  Inches  per  linear  yard,  75  cents. 

Twelve  inches  to  18  inches  per  linear  yard^  |L20. 

All  brushing  in  excess  of  18  Inches  to  be  taken  np  locally. 

All  slants,  where  such  are  nsed  for  haulage  ways,  shall  be  paid  the  same 
price  per  yard  as  entries. 

All  rooms  ander  18  feet  to  be  worked  slni^ 

Price  for  crossbars  In  rooms,  and  entries  wh^e  necessary,  to  be  settled 
locally. 

Coal  to  be  sold  at  mines,  to  employees  only,  at  $1.75  per  ton. 

Ground  rent,  66|  coits  per  month. 

Bear  Cbeek— Montaxa  (^al  ft  Ison  Co.*s  Mine  Scale  of  Minihg  Rates  a50 

Local  Paovisioifs. 

PICK    MINING. 

No.  1  vein,  per  too  of  2,000  pounds,  83  cents. 

No.  2  vein,  per  ton  of  2.000  pounds,  78  cents. 

No.  3  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  78  cents. 

Entries,  13.25  per  yard. 

Crosscuts  (rooms  and  entries),  $1.00  per  yard. 

Room  turning.  $8  each ;  room  necks  to  be  15  feet  in  length. 

MACHINE  WORK,  NO.   2  VEIN. 

Section  1.  Machine  cutting,  12  feet  or  less,  41  cents  per  square  foot 

Machine  cutting  over  12  feet  wide.  3  cents  per  square  foot 

Loading,  drilling,  and  shooting  under  12  feet,  57  cents  per  ton. 

Loading,  drilling,  and  shooting  over  12  feet  51  i  cents  per  ton. 

I/)ading  machine  slack,  50  cents  per  car. 

Sec.  2.  Ten  men  shall  follow  a  single  shift  machine,  and  if  K)  men  are  not 
enough  to  keep  the  machine  in  cutting,  this  number  may  be  IncreaBed  by  2 
men  at  a  time,  provided  the  men  are  given  a  fair  turn.  If  10  men  are  too 
many,  the  force  shall  be  reduced  In  like  manner. 

Sec  3.  Two  men  shall  have  two  working  places,  and  where  two  meo  have 
only  two  entries  and  are  not  turning  rooms  off  same,  they  shall  be  allowed 
Dther  places  to  load  if  their  entries  do  not  supply  them  oiongh  coal  to  toed 
the  average  turn.  Loaders  will  return  to  their  entries  within  a  reasooable 
time  after  same  are  shot  down. 

Sec.  4.  Room  crosscuts  shall  be  three  cuts  wide,  except  the  last  ran,  whkb 
may  be  two  cuts  wide.  Where  the  loader  has  to  throw  coal  more  than  25 
feet  the  company  shall  place  turn  rails  in  such  places. 

Sf.c.  5.  Short  rails  to  be  furnished  each  working  place. 

Sec.  6.  Machine  runners  to  replace  all  timbers  and  tracks  wh«re  they  reflsore 
same,  provided  they  shall  not  be  required  to  move  more  than  three  timbers  io 
any  one  place  on  any  one  cutting,  and  take  up  bottom  coal  if  they  leave  any. 
provided  places  cut  are  normal.  It  is  understood  that  abnormal  places  are 
where  rock,  bone,  or  sulphur  appears  in  the  bottom. 

Sec  7.  In  turning  rooms,  where  it  is  impossible  for  machine  men  to  cut  on 
the  bottom,  in  making  the  first  run,  the  company  shall  take  up  bottom  ooaL 

Sec  8.  In  case  of  breakdown  of  mnchines  working  single  shift  It  is  nnder- 
Htood  that  machine  men  will  be  allowed  to  make  up  the  time  lost  with  ttieir 
machines  either  on  idle  dsys  or  night  shift 

Skc  9.  Where  rooniH  are  driven  narrower  than  normal  width,  if  the  loaders 
are  unable  to  get  a  fair  turn,  each  two  loaders  shall  be  given  an  extra  place. 

BBUSHING. 

Six  to  12  inches,  per  linear  yard.  75  cents. 

Twelve  Inches  to  18  inches,  per  linear  yard,  $1.25. 

All  brushing  in  excess  of  18  inches  to  be  taken  up  locally. 

All  slants,  where  such  are  used  for  haulage  ways,  shall  be  paid  the  samr 
price  per  yard  as  entries. 

All  rooms  under  18  feet  to  be  worked  single. 

Prices  for  crossbars  in  rooms  and  entries,  where  necessary,  to  be  settled 
locally. 
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Coal  to  be  sold  to  employees  only  at  $1.75  per  tOD. 
GrouDd  rent,  66i  cents  per  month. 

Washoe  Scale  or  Mining  Rates  and  Local  Provisions. 

PICK  mining. 

No.  1  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  83  cents. 

No.  2  vein,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  78  cents. 

fintries,  $3.25  per  yard. 

Crosscuts  (rooms  and  entries),  $1.60  per  yard. 

Room  turning,  $8  each  (room  necks  to  be  18  feet  In  length). 

shushing. 

6  Inches  to  12  inches,  per  linear  yard,  75  cents. 

12  inches  to  18  Inches,  per  linear  yard,  $1.25. 

All  brushing  in  excess  of  18  inches  to  be  taken  up  locally. 

All  rooms  under  18  feet  to  be  worked  single. 

Price  for  crossbars  in  rooms  and  entries,  where  necessary,  to  be  settled  lo- 
cally. 

All  slants,  where  such  are  used  for  haulage  ways,  shall  be  paid  the  same 
price  per  yard  as  entries. 

Coal  to  be  sold  at  mines  to  employees  only  at  $1.75  per  ton. 

Ground  rent,  50  cents  per  month. 

Jound-Up — Republic  Coal  Co.*s  Mine — Scale  of  Mining  Rates  and  IjOCal 

Pbo  visions. 

Pick  mining,  73  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  run  of  mine. 

Entry  and  entry  crosscuts,  $3.25  per  yard. 

Room  crosscuts,  $1.60  per  yard. 

Room  turning,  $8 ;  room  necks  to  be  18  feet  in  length. 

Where  vein  is  less  than  5  feet  thick  it  shall  be  taken  up  as  provided  for  in 
?ction  14,  general  provisions. 

All  slants,  where  such  are  used  for  haulage  ways,  shall  be  paid  the  same  price 
?r  yard  as  entries. 

Forked  coal  delivered  in  camps  to  employees  only  at  $2.75  per  ton. 
Head  bottom  eager,  $3.75  per  day. 

Round-Up  Coal  Mining  Co.'s  Mine — Scale  of  Mining  Rates  and  Local 

Provisions. 

PICK  mining. 

73  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  run  of  mine. 

Rntry  and  entry  crosscuts,  $3.25  per  yard. 

Room  crosscuts,  $1.60  per  yard. 

Room  turning,  $8 ;  room  necks  to  be  16  feet  in  length. 

MACHINE   WOBK. 

Section  1.  Machine  cutting  for  12  feet  or  less,  3}  cents  per  square  foot. 

rf  a  chine  cutting  over  12  feet,  1}  cents  per  square  foot 

i^or  loading,  shooting,  and  drilling,  for  12  feet  or  less,  60  cents  per  ton. 

x>adin^,  shooting,  and  drilling,  over  12  feet,  561  cents  per  ton. 

liEC.  2.  Twenty  men  shall  follow  a  single  shift  machine,  and  if  20  men  are 

enough  to  keep  the  machine  in  cutting  this  number  may  be  increased  by  2 
1  at  a  time,  provided  the  men  are  given  a  fair  turn.  If  20  men  are  too 
iy  the  force  shall  be  reduced  in  like  manner. 

EC.  3.  Two  men  shall  have  two  working  places,  and  where  two  men  have 
r  two  entries  and  are  not  turning  rooms  off  same  they  shall  be  allowed  other 
*e8  to  loan  if  their  entries  do  not  supply  them  enough  coal  to  load  the  aver- 

tum.     I^ioaders  will  return  to  their  entries  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
e  is  shot  down. 
EC.  4.  Room  crosscuts  shall  be  three  cuts  wide,  except  the  last  run,  which 

be  t^iro  cuts  wide.  Where  the  loader  has  to  throw  coal  more  than  25  feet 
[company  shall  place  turn  rails  in  such  places. 
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Sec.  5.  Short  rails  to  be  furnished  each  working  place. 

Sec.  6.  Machine  runners  to  replace  all  timbers  and  track  where  they  mnore 
same,  provided  they  shall  not  be  required  to  move  more  than  three  timbers  at 
any  one  place  on  any  one  cutting,  and  take  up  bottom  coal  if  they  leave  lay. 
provided  places  cut  are  normal.  It  Is  understood  that  abnormal  places  are 
where  rock,  bone,  or  sulphur  appears  in  the  bottom. 

Sec.  7.  In  turning  rooms  where  it  is  impossible  for  machine  m«i  to  cut  on 
the  l)ottom  In  making  the  first  run  the  company  shall  take  up  bottom  coal. 

Sec.  S.  In  case  of  breakdown  In  machines  working  single  shift  it  Is  under- 
stood that  machine  men  will  be  allowed  to  make  up  the  time  lost  with  their 
machines  either  on  idle  days  or  night  shift 

Sec.  9.  Where  rooms  are  driven  narrower  than  normal  width,  if  the  loaden 
are  unable  to  get  a  fair  turn,  each  two  loaders  shall  be  given  an  extra  place. 

local  provisions. 

Where  vein  Is  less  than  5  feet  thick  it  shall  be  taken  up  as  provided  for  in 
section  14,  general  provisionB.  All  slants  where  such  are  used  for  haulage  waj? 
shall  be  paid  the  same  price  per  yard  as  entries. 

Lump  coal  delivered  in  camp  to  employees  only,  $2.75  per  ton. 

To  employees  living  south  of  railroad  track,  $3  per  ton, 

RovND-T'p — Davis  Coal  Co. — Scale  or  Miniitg  Rates  and  Local  Pbovisiohs. 

Pick  mining,  run  of  mine,  2,000  i)Ounds,  vein  4  feet  to  5  feet,  83  cents. 

Pick  mining,  run  of  mine,  2,000  pounds,  over  5  feet,  the  same  price  to  be  paid 
as  Nos.  2  and  3^ 

Entries  and  entry  crosacnta,  $8.25  per  yard. 

Room  crosscuts,  $1.00  per  yard. 

Room  turning,  $8 ;  room  necks  to  be  16  feet  long. 

All  slants  driven  and  used  for  haulage  ways  shall  be  paid  for  at  entry  prleei 

When  the  vein  is  3  feet  0  inches  or  under  it  shall  be  considered  deiideat 
work,  and  the  price  shall  be  agreed  on  between  the  management  and  the  local 
union. 

LOCAL  PB0VI8I0N8. 

Coal  fnrniHheil  to  employees  In  camp  only,  $2.25  per  ton,  mine  run. 
Company  will  sink  ties  for  laying  track  until  such  time  as  the  height  of  tin? 
vein  is  such  that  it  is  not  necessary.    The  company  will  move  wheel  post 

Round-Up — Pine  Creek  Coal  Co. — Scale  or  Mining   Rates  and  I/jcal 

Pboyisions. 

Pick  mining,  run  of  mine,  2,000  pounds,  3  feet  clean  coal  and  under  4  feet 
95  cents. 

Pick  mining,  run  of  mine,  2,000  pounds,  4  feet  thick  and  under  5  feet,  83  cents- 
Pick  mining  run  of  mine,  2,000  pounds,  5  feet  and  over,  73  cents. 
Entry  and  entry  crosscuts,  $3.25  per  yard. 
Room  crosscuts,  $1.60  per  yard. 
Room  turning,  $8. 

LOCAL  PBOYISIONS. 

All  work  shall  be  single  In  the  low  coal.  After  coal  is  over  5  feet  in  entri» 
the  comimuy  has  a  right  to  work  entries  double.  The  same  to  apply  to  rooni*^ 
Where  wood  ties  are  used  the  company  shall  dig  all  tie  holes. 

The  company  agrees  to  furnish  the  miners  with  the  brand  of  powder  tin? 
desire,  if  possible,  the  same  to  be  delivered  to  the  working  place.  Where  ro« 
is  in  the  seam,  the  price  applied  to  the  Bear  Creek  Mine  for  brushing.  shtW  w 
the  price  paid  for  this  work  under  present  conditions,  the  company  to  faml» 
giant  powder  in  entries.    Rooms  to  be  22  feet  wide. 

Employees  to  be  furnished  mine-run  coal  at  $2,25  per  ton  delivered,  and  IJ-Sw 
otherwise. 

Hoffman  Scale  of  Mining  Rates  and  Jjocxl  Provisions. 

Coal,  $1.06  per  car. 

Room  crosscuts,  50  cents  per  foot. 

Room  necks  and  first  crosscuts,  75  cents  per  foot 
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Entries  shall  be  driven  by  day  wages  until  some  price  can  be  agreed  upon 
locally  for  same. 

Lump  coal  delivered  to  employees  only,  $8.50  per  ton.  Mine  run  delivered 
to  employees  only,  $2.26  per  ton. 

Chimney  Rock  Scale  of  Mining  Rates  and  Ix)cal  Provisions. 

Coal,  $1.18i  cents  per  car. 

Entries,  76  cents  per  foot. 

Boom  crosscuts,  60  cents  per  foot. 

Room  turning,  60  cents  per  foot. 

All  slants  "where  such  are  used  for  haulage  ways  shall  be  paid  the  same  price 
per  yard  as  entries. 

Price  of  crossbars  in  rooms  and  entries,  where  necessary,  to  be  taken  up 
locally. 

Lump  coal  delivered  to  employees  only,  $3.50  per  ton. 

Mine-mn  coal  delivered  to  employees  only,  $2.26  per  ton. 

On  behalf  of  the  Montana  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

F.  W.  C.  Whyte, 

President 

M.   F.   PUBCKLL, 

Secretary  and  Commiaaioner. 
On  behalf  of  the  United  Worlcers  of  America. 

Henbt  Dbennan, 
President  District  No.  «7. 

Thomas  Murray, 
Secretary  District  No.  27. 
On  behalf  of  scale  committee. 

Henry  Drennan. 

RoBT.  Condon. 

Thomas  Murray, 

Adam  Wilkinson. 

Clarence  R.  Claghobn. 

Jas.  Needham. 

James  Pearson. 

F.  W.  C.  Whyte. 


ABTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  AND  SCALE  OF  WAGES  BETWEEN  THE 
COAIi  OPEBATOBS  IN  THE  NOBTHEBN  COLORADO  COAL  FIELDS 
AND  DISTRICT  NO.  1&,  U.  H.  W.  OF  A. 

[Dated  July  14,  1908.     Eixplres  March  31,  1010.] 

Agreement  made  and  entered  into  between  the  operators  of  con  I  mines  in 
the  counties  of  Boulder,  Weld,  JefTerson,  and  Adams,  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
said  counties  being  known  as  the  northern  Colorado  coal  fields,  and  said  parties, 
for  convenience,  being  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  operators"  and  their 
employees  through  the  representatives  of  district  15  of  the  llnited  refine  Work- 
ers of  America. 

Abticle  1.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  men  in  and 
about  the  mine,  and  it  is  definitely  understood  that  an  eight-hour  day  for  men 
working  under  ground  means  eight  hours*  work  in  the  mine  at  the  usual  work- 
ing places  six  days  a  week  when  required  by  the  operators.  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays  excepted.  This  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  time  required  in  reaching 
aU  working  places  in  the  morning  and  returning  from  same  at  night,  or  at 
other  times  when  less  than  a  full  shift  is  worked. 

Abt.  2.  That  the  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  member  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  employed  in  or  around  the  mines,  arising  out  of 
this  agreement,  or  any  agreement  made  in  counection  therewith  when  the 
pit  boss  and  said  miner  or  mine  laborer  have  failed  to  agree.  In  case 
>f  any  local  trouble  arising  in  any  mine  through  failure  to  agree  between 
the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  lal)orer,  the  pit  committee  and  pit  boss  are 
»npowered  to  adjust  it;  in  case  of  their  disagreement  it  shall  be  referred  to 
Jie  superintendent  and  the  subdistrict  officers.  If  they  fail  to  reach  an  agree-. 
nent  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  management  of  the  company  and  the  district 
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president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  or  such  person  as  be  may  designate  to  npn- 
sent  him,  for  adjustment,  and  in  all  cases  the  mines,  miners,  mine  laboren,  asd 
parties  Involved  must  continue  at  work  poiding  an  Investigation  and  adjust- 
ment, until  a  final  decision  is  reached  in  the  manner  above  set  fortli. 

Art.  3.  That  the  operators  shall  pay  twice  a  month,  not  later  than  the  flnt 
and  tliird  Saturdays  of  each  month,  as  provided  by  law,  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, all  payments  to  be  made  in  United  States  currency  or  bank  checks, 
without  discount,  at  the  office  of  the  company  nearest  to  the  mine  at  whidi  tbe 
employees  are  employed. 

AST.  4.  The  operators  agree  to  check  off  all  dues,  initiation  f^es,  fines,  assess 
ments  from  the  miners  and  mine  laborers,  also  check  weigbman*8  fees,  tor 
which  an  order  shall  be  signed  by  each  miner,  or  mine  laborer,  addressed  to 
the  operator,  and  shall  be  in  the  following  form,  to  wit : 

.  190—. 

To : 

I  hereby  authorize  you  to  deduct  from  time  to  time  from  whatever  sum  may 
from  time  to  time  be  due  me  while  in  your  employ,  whatever  sum  may  be 
due  from  me  as  dues,  initiation  fees,  fines,  and  assessments  to  any  local  of  tbe 
I".  M.  W  of  A.  to  which  I  may  belong,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  r^wrted 
to  you  by  the  secretary  of  said  local,  and  to  pay  the  same  to  the  secretary  of 
the  said  local;  and  also  to  deduct  from  time  to  time  while  in  your  employ 
such  sum  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  due  from  me  to  the  check  wcigfaman  at 
the  mine  at  which  I  may  be  employed,  and  to  pay  the  same  to  the  said  cbeck 
weighman.  It  is  understood  that  the  check  weigbman*s  wages  shall  have  pref- 
erence over  other  deductions.  After  powder,  oil,  and  cotton  are  paid  for  tbe 
union  deductions  above  provided  for  shall  be  made. 


Abt.  5.  The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mines,  aod 
the  direction  of  the  working  forces  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  operator,  and 
the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  abridge  tliis  right  It  is  not  the  intention  of  tbia 
provision  to  encourage  the  discharge  of  employees,  or  the  refusal  of  employ- 
ment of  applicants  because  of  personal  prejudice  in  matters  affecting  tlie  oper- 
ator or  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A 

Abt.  6.  That  tbe  check  weighman  shall  have  a  check  number,  and  that  all  im- 
claimed  coal  shall  be  credited  to  him. 

Abt.  7.  That  the  operator  shall  keep  his  mine  in  as  dry  a  condition  as  pra^ 
ticable,  by  keeping  the  water  off  the  road  and  out  of  the  working  {daces. 
When  through  the  neglect  of  the  operator  a  miner  has  to  leave  his  woridy 
place  on  account  of  such  a  quantity  of  water  as  shall  prev«it  him  from  work- 
ing there,  the  operator  may  employ  the  miner  at  company  work,  if  there  li 
such  work  to  be  performed,  or  he  may  give  him  another  working  place  sstil 
the  water  is  taken  out  of  his  place.  The  question  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing place  shall  be  controlled  by  article  2  hereof. 

Abt.  8.  When  a  fall  occurs  in  a  working  place  at  any  time,  the  miner  on 
finding  same  shall  Immediately  notify  the  pit  boss,  and  the  operator  sball 
cause  the  same  to  be  cleaned  up  unless  the  fall  shall  be  due  to  the  fault  of  tbe 
miner,  in  which  event  the  miner  shall  put  same  in  good  order  and  condltioa. 
Prcrference  shall  be  given  by  the  operator  to  the  miner  in  cleaning  up  web 
fall  on  company  time. 

Abt.  9.  The  operator  shall  provide  a  man  to  superintend  the  lowering  of  tbe 
men  into  the  mine  in  the  morning  and  the  hoisting  of  them  out  at  quitting  tin* 
in  accordance  with  the  capacity  of  the  cage ;  the  men  to  be  lowered  and  bolstw 
by  cheek  number  in  the  order  In  which  they  come  to  the  shaft  The  operator 
shall  furnish  a  check  l)oard  and  a  sufficient  number  of  checks  for  all  employe** 
in  the  mine.  In  case  of  siclmess  or  injury,  or  a  man  being  injuriously  wPt  tbe 
man  shall  have  the  first  cage.  In  the  event  of  any  employee  coming  oat 
through  lack  of  work,  the  said  employee  shall  have  the  first  idle  cage,  and  in 
any  event  within  thirty  minutes  after  four  men  shall  have  reached  the  bofton 
of  the  shaft,  or  at  any  time  upon  written  order  of  the  pit  boss.  Tills  sball  not 
apply  to  temporary  breakdowns. 

Abt.  10.  That  when  a  fault  occurs  in  a  working  place  the  miner  may  be  pot 
on  company  time  or  may  be  given  another  place. 

Abt.  11.  That  all  rooms,  entries,  and  other  working  places  shall  be  tlmberej 
by  the  miner  in  a  workmanlike  manner  before  leaving  his  work,  and  tbep" 
boss  shall  see  that  sufficient  timber  is  furnished  to  do  the  work, 

Abt.  12.  That  an  equal  turn  be  kept  at  all  the  mines  and  that  a  flair  cbanw 
be  given  each  miner  to  secure  the  same  as  fkr  as  may  be  done  looking  to  tbe 
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interest  ot  all  concerned.  The  check  welghman  shall  keep  a  turn  bulletin  for 
the  guidance  of  the  pit  boss,  who,  in  person,  or  by  the  person  he  may  designate, 
shall  control  the  distribution  of  cars  in  pursuance  hereof. 

Abt.  13.  That  no  deductions  shall  be  made  for  doctors,  unless  such  deduction 
Is  authorized  by  the  individual  employee. 

Abt.  14.  That  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  any  person  or  persons  accidentally 
injured,  the  operator  shall  provide  appurtenances  and  medicines  for  first  relief 
to  the  injured. 

In  the  event  of  an  accident  in  any  mine,  after  the  mine  inspector,  or  coroner* 
if  necessary,  shall  have  completed  their  respective  investigations,  the  pit  com- 
mittee of  the  mine  shall  have  the  right  to  investigate  the  same  without  unnec- 
essary delay. 

Abt.  15.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  of  emergency,  such  as  fires, 
squeezes,  etc.,  the  operator  reserves  the  right  to  work  as  much  overtime  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  property  intact.  Also  reserving  the  right  to  work  pil- 
lars as  the  operator  may  see  fit,  and  that  every  miner  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  work  in  his  turn,  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Abt.  16.  All  powder  and  tools  shall  be  lowered  and  hoisted  in  the  shaft  or 
slope  by  the  operator. 

Abt.  17.  That  timber,  cap  pieces,  and  all  other  mining  material  shall  be  deliv- 
ered at  the  face  as  near  as  practicable. 

Abt.  18.  If  there  are  no  suitable  railroad  cars  at  a  mine  within  one  hour  after 
starting  time  to  enable  the  miners  to  work  at  least  a  half  day,  the  miners  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  go  home  for  the  day. 

Abt.  19.  That  men  loading  after  machines  be  charged  20  cents  per  month  Tor 
blacksmith,  and  pick  miners  40  cents  per  month  for  blacksmith. 

Abt.  20.  That  two  men  loading  after  machine  shall  have  two  places  near 
together  whenever  this  is  possible. 

Abt.  21.  That  all  the  mines  shall  have  escapement  shafts  and  the  amount  of 
ventilation  required  by  the  State  law. 

Abt.  22.  That  all  employees  shall  have  the  privilege  of  buying  where  they 
please  and  of  boarding  where  they  please. 

Abt.  23.  That  all  track,  excepting  short  or  temporary  rails,  shall  be  laid  by 
the  operator,  and  as  near  the  face  as  practicable. 

Abt.  24.  That  the  operators  shall  not  charge  their  employees  for  their  own 
use  more  than  $2  per  ton  for  lump  coal  at  the  mine. 

Abt.  25.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  of  any  employee  being  killed  the 
mine  at  which  said  employee  was  working  will  quit  work  for  the  day.  The  pit 
boss  shall  notify  the  employees  when  a  fatal  accident  occurs.  Should  tiie 
funeral  not  be  held  the  following  day  all  persons  are  to  continue  work  until  the 
day  of  the  funeral.  Should  the  funeral  be  held  in  the  afternoon,  only  one-half 
day  shall  be  lost.  Also,  that  there  shall  be  no  lay  off  for  the  attendance  of  a 
funeral  of  persons  dying  a  natural  death  or  persons  killed  at  other  mines.  This 
shall  not  prohibit  any  individual  employee  from  absenting  himself  for  the  pnr^ 
pose  of  attending  such  a  funeral. 

Art.  26.  That  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  miners,  mine  laborers, 
or  applicants  for  work,  to  the  end  that  all  men  shall  receive  just  and  fair  treat- 
ment, and  no  person  or  persons  shall  in  any  way  hinder  or  retard  the  men  or 
the  operator  in  the  operation  of  the  mine  or  mines,  to  the  end  that  the  operator 
shall  be  able  to  pursue  its  policy  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  Its  prop- 
erty. Investigation  of  disputes  by  officers  of  the  U.  M.  W-  of  A.  shall  not  be 
considered  hindering  or  retarding  the  operations  of  the  operator. 

Further,  that  no  strike  shall  be  called  at  any  mine  except  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution  of  district  fifteen  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  which  provides  as  follows: 

"  Abticle  VI.  Seo.  1.  When  trouble  of  a  local  character  arises  between  the 
members  of  local  unions  and  their  employers,  the  mine  committee  and  officers 
shall  endeavor  to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  failing  they  shall  imme- 
diately notify  the  officers  of  the  district,  and  said  district  officers  shall  imme- 
diately investigate  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  failing  to  effect  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement upon  a  basis  that  would  be  equitable  and  just  to  the  aggrieved  mem- 
bers, finding  that  a  strike  would  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  locality 
affected,  they  may,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  district  officers,  order 
a  strike.  Any  local  union  striking  in  violation  of  the  above  provisions  wUl  not 
be  recognized  or  sustained  by  district  officers." 
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"  Sec.  8.  Any  local  union,  committee,  or  member  acting  in  yiolation  of  eectido 
1  of  this  article,  shall  be  liable  to  expulsion  or  fine,  subject  to  the  discretioD 
of  the  district  executive  board," 

Abt.  27.  Thete  shall  be  no  limit  on  loading  cars,  the  height  of  rein  and  roid* 
way  to  be  considered  in  loading  same  The  operator  shall  take  all  loaded  can 
from  the  face,  and  wher^  the  grade  is  too  ste^  f6r  two  men  to  handle  tbe 
car  the  operator  shall  deliver  the  car  at  the  fftce,  and  if  only  one  man  is  woridas 
at  a  place  and  he  can  not  handle  the  car  the  driver  shall  assist  him.  MInen 
shall  not  be  required  to  push  cars  more  than  900  feet  There  riiall  be  doors 
on  the  cars  at  all  mines  wherever  practicable.  Miners  shall  receive  an  iTcr- 
age  weight  for  all  wrecked  cars.  Whenever  a  car  is  wrecked  it  sliall  be  maiM 
by  the  company  man  in  charge  of  the  same. 

Abt.  28.  That  in  payment  for  moving  dirt  betwe^i  the  coal  there  shaH  be 
allowed  four  (4)  cents  per  inch  for  each  indi  from  one  (1)  Inc^  to  six  (6) 
inches,  inclusive,  per  running  yard,  and  two  (2)  emits  for  each  additimial  inA 
above  six  (6)  inches  shall  be  allowed.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  seam  d 
dirt  in  the  coal  the  same  shall  be  measured  coUectively.  In  entries,  room-necks 
and  crosscuts,  where  dirt  has  to  be  thrown  back  and  afterwards  loaded  tbt 
operator  may  load  same  with  company  men  or  pay  the  miner  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  car  for  loading  cars  of  three  thousand  (ZJM) 
pounds'  capacity,  or  small  car,  and  thirty-five  (35)  cents  for  loading  cars  rtP 
two  (2)  tons'  capacity,  or  large  c<ir. 

Abt.  28.  That  the  operators  shall  not  charge  more  than  two  dollars  (fSiO) 
per  room  per  month  for  house  rent,  and  not  more  than  fifty  (50)  cents  per  bonst 
per  month  fbr  ground  rent  Tenants  shall  not  t>e  compelled  to  have  electric 
lights  in  the  house,  but  where  such  lights  are  already  provided  the  operator 
shall  not  charge  more  than  fifty  (50)  cents  per  light  per  month. 

Abt.  30.  Nigger  heads,  when  they  interfere  with  t}ie  working  of  the  e«l 
riian  be  paid  for  at  day-work  price,  the  operator  to  furnish  giant  powder  to 
shoot  same. 

Abt.  31.  That  the  price  paid  for  taking  up  and  loading  soft  bottom  in  entrfeB, 
room-necks  and  crosscuts  shall  be  25  cents  per  yard  up  to  6  inches,  and  2  c«ir-s 
for  each  additional  Inch  alK>ve  6  Inches,  except  where  a  different  price  prerailwl 
on  March  31,  1908. 

ABT.  82.  That  the  price  paid  for  taking  up  and  loading  hard  bottom  ia  m- 
tries,  room-necks  and  crosscuts,  which  requires  shooting,  shall  be  0)  cents  per 
inch  per  running  yard  from  one  inch  up,  and  3ie  operators  shall  furnish  br* 
chines  for  the  work  when  necessary. 

Abt.  88. 

Wage  Scale. 

outside  dat  wobk. 

Bftghieer $1* 

Firemen ^^ 

Blacksmiths J-W 

Blacksmiths*   helpers 1*^ 

Box-car  shovelers 150 

Tlpplemen 150 

Box-car  loader  runner 1^ 

Outside  labor  not  classified 2:90 

INSIDE  DAY   WOBK. 

Pumpmen ^^ 

Motompten ■ 3.00 

Motor  brakemen -  3.00 

Tall  end  riders 3.W 

Machine  runners 3.5J 

Machine   helpers 3.00 

Drivers 3.00 

Gagers 3.00 

Miners 3.00 

Tlmbermen 3.00 

Tracklayers 3.00 

Inside  engineer ^^ 

Parting  and  connecting  men 3.00 

Rope  rider,  main  rope 3.00 
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Rope  rider,   inside , $3.00 

MiBe  carpenter 8.00 

PJpemen ».  00 

Miners  taken  from  face 3.00 

Without  oil  and  cotton,  ten  (10)  cents  per  daj  in  addition. 

LEHIGH  MINE,  BBIE. 

Per  ton. 

Loading  after  macliines 1 $0.43^ 

Pick  work .  70 

Per  yd. 

Entry  work  by  hand $1.75 

Boom  turning  and  crosscuts  between  rooms  by  hand 1. 50 

Room  entry  and  narrow  work  after  machines 1.20 

MITCHELL  MINE,  LAFAYETTE. 

Per  ton. 

Loading  after  machines,  6  feet  or  over $0.30^ 

Loading  after  machines,  under  6  feet .39 

Pillar  work  by  hand .47 

Pick  work,  6  feet  or  over,  in  the  solid .  62 

Pick  work,  under  6  feet,  in  the  solid .68§ 

Per  yd. 

Room,  entry  and  narrow  work  after  machines $1. 20 

Crosscuts  between  rooms  by  hand 1.60 

Xarrow  work  In  biitt  entries  by  hand 2.25 

Narrow  work  In  face  entries  by  hand 2.00 

All  coal  loaded  In  narrow  work  after  machines  shall  be  paid  36i  cents  per 
ton,  regardless  of  the  height  of  coal. 

SIMPSON  MINE,  LAFAYETTE. 

Per  ton. 

Loading  after  machines,  6  feet  or  over $0. 34i 

Loading  after  machines,  under  6  feet - .  39 

EMllar  work  by  hand ; —      .  47 

Pick  work,  6  feet  or  over,  in  the  solid .  62 

Pick  work,  under  6  fteet,  in  the  solid .  68| 

Per  yd. 

Orosseuts  between  rooms,  hand  work $1.50 

Narrow  work  In  butt  entries  by  hand 2. 26 

Narrow  work  In  face  by  hand 2.00 

>farrow  work  after  machines 1. 20 

All  coal  loaded  in  narrow  work  after  machines  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
Hi  cents  p^  ton,  regardless  of  the  height  of  coal. 

ISZ    NOS.    1    AND    2,    HECLA,    INDUSTBIAL,    STANDARD,   VULCAN,    SENATOR,    PABKDALB, 
CENTENNIAL,  AND  ACME  MINES,  LAFAYETTE,  LOUISVILLE,  AND  SUFEBIOB. 

Per  ton. 

joadin^  after  machines,  6  feet  or  over $0. 39^ 

[x>adiiig  after  machines,  under  6  feet .48i 

?lck  work,  6  feet  or  over .  62 

'ick  work,  under  6  feet .68f 

Per  yd. 

^^'arrow  work  after  machines $1.20 

>08sctits  between  rooms  by  hand 1. 60 

sparrow  work  in  butt  entries  by  hand 2. 25 

Harrow  work  In  face  entries  by  hand 2. 00 

All  coal  loaded  In  narrow  work  after  machines  shall  be  paid  39}  cents  per  ton, 
"egardless  ot  h^ght  of  coaL 

GOBHAM   MINES,  MABSHALL. 

Per  ton. 

.oadlng  after  machines,  6  feet  or  over $0. 36i 

joadlng  after  machines,  under  6  feet -^O 

Mck  work,  6  feet  or  over •  ^ 

*lck  work,  under  6  feet •  ^f 
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Perjd 

Narrow  work,  after  machinea $L20 

Croaacuta  by  band  between  rooma 1.50 

Narrow  work  In  butt  entriea  by  band 2.25 

Narrow  work  In  face  entriea  by  band 2.00 

Main  and  back  alone,  by  band 3.00 

An  coal  loaded  in  narrow  work  after  macblnea  aball  be  paid  dSi  cents  p^ 
ton,  regardleaa  of  tbe  beli^t  of  coal. 

FOX  MIKK,  MAiaHATT.. 

Loading  after  machines,  6  feet  or  over $0.3fii 

Loading  after  macblnea,  under  6  feet .4lj 

Pick  work,  6  feet  or  over .62j 

Pick  work,  under  6  feet .68i 

Perjt 

Narrow  work  after  machines |L30 

Crosscuts  by  hand  between  rooms LW 

Narrow  work  in  butt  entries  by  hand 2.S 

Narrow  work  In  face  entriea  by  hand 2.00 

MATCHLI88  inifK,  LOUiaVILLI. 

Ptttoc. 

leading  after  machines,  6  feet  or  over I0.3&1 

Loading  after  machines,  under  6  feet -^ 

Pick  work,  6  feet  or  over -^ 

Pick  work,  under  6  feet -^ 

Pttj4 

Narrow  work  after  machines ^^ 

Crosscuts  between  rooms  by  hand 1-50 

Narrow  work  In  butt  entries  by  hand 2.25 

Narrow  work  In  face  entries  by  hand 2.00 

HAYWOOD   MINES,  LAFAYETTE. 

PertoE. 

Loading  after  machines,  6  feet  or  over |0.39i 

Loading  after  machines,  under  6  feet -^ 

Pick  work,  6  feet  or  over -^ 

Pick  work,  under  6  feet •<" 

Perj4 

Narrow  work  after  machines fl-^ 

Crosscuts  between  rooms  by  hand 1-^ 

Narrow  work  In  butt  entries  by  hand 2.^ 

Narrow  work  In  face  entries  by  hand 2.00 

All  coal  loaded  in  narrow  work  after  machines  shall  be  paid  391  cea^  ^ 
ton,  regardless  of  height  of  coal. 

NONPAREIL  MINE,  LOUISVILLE. 

Per  tan. 

Ix)ading  after  machines,  6  feet  or  over 1^-^ 

Loading  after  machines,  under  6  feet -^ 

Pick  work,  6  feet  or  over -^ 

Pick  work,  under  6  feet -^ 

P«ry4 

Narrow  work  after  machines ^-^ 

Crosscuts  between  rooms  by  hand j-^ 

Narrow  work  in  butt  entries  by  hand *-^ 

Narrow  work  in  face  entries  by  hand 2.W 

All  coal  loaded  in  narrow  work  after  machines  shall  be  paid  891  cents  per 
ton,  regardless  of  height  of  coal.  . 

Where  the  company  shears  the  coal  the  men  will  handle  the  dirt  op  to  •) 
Inches,  but  2  cents  an  Inch  must  be  paid  for  each  Inch  above  6  inches. 
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MONABCH   MINE,  DOWNER. 

Per  ton. 

Loading  after  machines $0.42 

Piclc  work,  low  coal .74J 

Pick  work,  high  coal .64i 

Per  yd. 

Narrow  work  after  machines $1.20 

Crosscuts  between  rooms  by  hand 1.50 

Narrow  work  in  butt  oitrles  by  hand 2.25 

Narrow  work  In  face  entries  by  hand 2.00 

That  V-bars  at  entrance  of  room  necks  and  crosscuts  be  paid  50  cents  each. 

Under  conditions  as  prevailed  heretofore  north  of  shaft  east  of  main  north 
entries,  machine  prices  not  provided  for.  Northeast  side  of  shaft  considered 
low  coal. 

Machine  work  shall  be  paid  the  prices  which  prevailed  on  March  31,  1908. 

STRATH MOBE  MINE,  LAFAYETTE. 

Per  ton. 

Loading  after  machines,  6  feet  or  over $0.34) 

Loading  after  machines,  under  6  feet .39 

Pick  work,  6  feet  or  over.  In  the  solid i-      .62 

Pick  work,  under  6  feet,  in  the  solid .68} 

Pillar  work,  by  hand .47 

Per  yd. 

Crosscuts  between  rooms  by  hand $1.50 

Narrow  work  in  butt  entries  by  hand 2.25 

Narrow  work  in  face  entries  by  hand 2.00 

Narrow  work  after  machines 1.20 

All  coal  loaded  in  narrow  work  after  machines  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  34) 
cents  per  ton,  regardless  of  the  height  of  coal. 

Crossbars  shall  be  used  wherever  necessary,  but  only  in  such  places  and  at 
such  distances  apart  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  pit  boss  or  superintendent. 
Such  crossbars  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  i>er  bar,  and  shall  be 
counted  twice  each  month. 

VESUVIUS  MINE,  SUNNYSIDE. 

Per  ton. 

Loading  after  machines $0. 43i 

Pick   work .  70 

Per  yd. 

Room  entry  and  narrow  work  after  machines $1.20 

Crosscuts  between  rooms  by  hand 1.50 

Narrow  work  in  butt  entries  by  hand 2.26 

Narrow  work  in  face  entries  by  hand 2.00 

That  V-bars  at  entrance  of  room  necks  and  crosscuts  be  paid  50  cents  each. 
Crossbars  in  room  necks  and  entries  shall  be  paid  50  cents  per  bar. 

n'ARWICK    MINE,    DENSLOVV    MINE,    EVANS    MINE,    AND   FREDERICK    MINE,    FREDERICK. 

Per  ton. 

LfOading  after  machines,  6  feet  or  over $0.39) 

>>ading  after  machines,  under  6  feet .43) 

?lck  work,  6  feet  or  over .62 

?ick  work,  under  6  feet .68} 

Per  yd. 

Harrow  work  after  machines 1 , $1.20 

l^rosacuts  between  rooms  by  hand 1.60 

s'arrow  work  In  butt  entries  by  hand 2.26 

s'^arrow  work  in  face  entries  by  hand 2. 00 

At  Frederick  mine  machine  work  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  for  the 
iinner  and  6  cents  for  the  helper  in  wet  work. 
Where  crossbars  are  used  the  company  pays  50  cents  per  bar. 
Inside  wet  work  the  company  pays  $3.50  per  day  or  furnish  rubber  boots. 
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BAUlf  MINE,  DAOONO. 

Per  ton. 

lioadlng  after  machine f<3^ 

Pillar  work  by  hand .65 

Electric  machine  cutting  In  rooms .06 

Electric  machine  cutting  in  narrow  places .10 

Per  jd. 
Narrow  work  after  machines fl.20 

That  thirty-six  feet  be  allowed  for  room  turning  when  room  necks  are  thirty 
feet  long. 

All  coal  loaded  after  machines  in  narrow  work  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  391  cents  per  ton. 

ELECTBIC  MINE,  LAFATETTE. 

Per  too. 

leading  after  machine,  5  feet  and  over ^43} 

Loading  after  machine,  under  5  feet .46 

Pick  work,  5  feet  and  over .6&J 

Pick  work,  under  5  feet .70 

Per  jd. 

Narrow  work  after  machines |rL2D 

Crosscuts  l)etwe€n  rooms  by  tiand 1.50 

Narrow  work  in  butt  entries  by  liand 2. 25 

Nairrow  work  in  face  entries  by  hand 2, 00 

Loading  dirt,  85  cents  per  car,  the  cars  to  be  loaded  level  foil. 

That  25  cMdts  shall  be  paid  for  cross  bars  in  rooms  as  heretofore. 

AST.  d4.  Machine  work  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  11  cents  per  foot  in  the 
proportion  of  6  cents  for  the  runner  and  5  cents  for  the  helper.  All  machiDe 
runners  operating  punching  machines  4)  feet  or  5  (eet,  or  chain  machines  5} 
feet  or  6  feet,  respectively,  shall  give  a  full  cut  as  nearly  as  practicable. 

All  narrow  work  cut  by  the  foot  shall  be  paid  for  on  a  measurement  not  to 
exceed  10  feet  or  12  feet,  as  was  heretofore  and  on  March  31,  1908,  paid  in  the 
difTerent  mines,  and  all  work  exceeding  these  widths  shall  be  considered  wide 
work  and  be  paid  for  according  to  the  actual  number  of  feet  cut,  except  whes« 
n  different  rule  has  heretofore  prevailed. 

Abt.  35.  Miners  should  not  intentionally  or  persistently  shoot  coal  into  nH>re 
than  the  average  amount  of  small  coal,  or  load  dirt,  rock,  or  bone  so  as  to  make 
the  coal  unmarketable.     Violations  shall  be  controlled  by  article  2  hereof. 

Art.  36.  That  whenever  a  request  for  a  wage  scale  for  a  new  mine  in  the 
northern  Colorado  coal  fields  shall  be  made  of  the  president  of  District  15, 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  or  of  the  chairman  of  the  operators*  association,  the  president 
and  secretary  of  District  15,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  or  two  p«*8ons  to  be  appointed  by 
such  president,  and  two  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  op- 
erators* association,  shall  take  up  all  matters  relating  to  the  clasirification  for 
wage  scale  for  such  new  mine  not  on  a  regular  tonnage  basis.  Such  oonunittee 
bhall  arrive  at  a  unanimous  conclusion,  and  the  wage  scale  agreed  upon  by  tlieni 
shall  continue  during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

Art.  37.  This  contract,  agreement,  and  scale  of  wages  shall  be  effective  from 
July  7,  1908,  and  shall  be  in  force  until  March  31,  1910.  and  shall  not  be 
amended,  altered,  or  changed  except  upon  written  consent  of  all  parties  hereto. 

Art.  38.  The  parties  hereto  agree  that  not  less  than  thirty  days  before  the 
expiration  of  this  agreement  they  Will  meet  in  joint  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  new  agreement 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  caused  this  agreement  to  be 
executed  by  their  projjer  officers  thereunto  duly  authorized,  this  14tb  day  of 
July,  A.  D.  1908. 

T.  L,  Lewis, 

President  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 
District  15,  V-  M.  W,  of  A., 
By  Thomas  Kerbt,  President. 

Attest : 

John  McLellan,  Secretarp. 

[Seal  United  Mine  Workers  of  Americm,  District  No.  15.] 

John  R.  I^wson, 
Intematiofial  Board  Member. 
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The  Northern  CJoal  &  Coke  Co  , 
ByF.  F.  Struby,  PreHdeni. 

Operating  the  Lehigh  Mine,  at  EHc;  the  Mitchell  Mine,  the  Simpson  Mine, 
and  the  Vulcan  Mine,  at  Lafayette;  Rat,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Hecla,  and  Acme 
Mines,  at  LouisvUle;  the  Industrial  Mine,  at  Superior;  and  the  QorJia^m 
Mine,  at  Marshall. 

The  Standard  Coal  &  Land  Co., 
ByC.  W.  Babcock,  President, 

Operating  the  Standard  Mine,  at  Lafayette, 

The  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
By  C.  L.  Baum,  President, 

Operating  the  Baum  Mine,  at  Dacono, 

The  Denslow  Coal  &  Land  Co., 
ByC.  S.  Buchanan,  Treasurer. 

Operating  the  Denslow  Mine,  at  Firestone, 

The  Warwick  Coal  Co., 
By  William  Whiles,  President. 
Operating  the  Warwick  or  McKissick  Mine,  at  Frederick, 

The  Frederick  Coal  Co., 
By  A.  G.  Reynolds,  President. 

Operating  the  Frederick  Mine,  at  Frederick. 

The  National  Fcel  Co., 
ByH.  VAN  Meter,  President. 

Operating  the  Monarch  Mine  at  Domner. 

The  Parkdale  Fuel  Co., 
By  H.  VAN  Meter,  President. 

Operating  the  Parkdale  Mine,  at  Lafayette. 

The  Brooks-Harrison  Fuel  Co., 
By  J.  E.  Brooks,  President. 

Operating  the  Nonpareil  Mine,  at  LouisviUe. 

The  Centennial  Coal  Co., 

By  W.  P.  QUARTERMAN,  O.  8.  A. 

Operating  the  Centennial  Mine  at  Louisville. 

The  Continental  Fuel  Co., 
ByM.  S.  Donnelly,  President. 
Operating  the  Strathmore  Mine,  at  Lafayette. 

The  Willoughby  Coal  &  Land  Co., 
By  Wm.  Padfield,  President. 

Operating  the  Senator  Mine,  at  Lafayette. 

Fox  &  Patterson, 
By  M.  P.  Fox. 

Operating  the  Fox  Mine,  at  Marshall. 

Fox,  Patterson  &  Evans, 
ByM.  P.  Fox. 

Operating  the  Matchless  Mine,  at  Louisville. 

The  Evans  Coal  &  Land  Co., 
ByD.  E.  Evans. 

Operating  the  Evans  Mine,  at  Frederick. 

The  Colorado  Capitol  Coal  Mining  Co., 
By  Lewis  G.  Hurlbut,  Vice  President. 

Operating  the  Capitol  Mine,  at  Lafayette. 

The  Electric  Coal  Co., 
ByG.  M.  Williams. 

Operating  the  Electric  Mine,  at  Lafayette. 

resolutions  adopted  and  recommended  for  consideration. 

Resolved,  by  the  committee  of  miners  and  operators,  That  all  tipples  be  pro- 
vided with  heat  for  the  benefit  of  the  weighniaster  and  checkweighmaster,  and 
recommend  to  all  operators  that  same  be  done  at  the  earliest  date. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  operators  that  they  consider  the  ad- 
Tlsabllity  of  erecting  suitable  washhouses,  with  such  appliances  as  may  be 
necessary,  provided  the  miners  desire  same. 


List  of  special  deputy  game  wardens  in  the  department  of  game  and  fishy  State  of  Colorado. 

COMMISSIONS  EXPIRED  MARCH  31, 1913. 


Name. 


A8hloek,M.S 

Alten,  Lawrexioc . . . 

Abbott,  8.  B 

Andenon,  Al 

Ackley.S.  D 

Alien.  A.  R 

Aoora,  Thomas 

AlbertMn,J.  H.... 
Atozander,  Leslie . . 
Adamaon,  O.E.... 
Aimentrout,  E.S.. 

Andrews,  R.J 

Arthur,  wm 

Allen,  J.  B 

Alley,  Frank 

Aorand,  H.  A 

Adams,  H.  C 

Auvera,  Hainan. . . 

Adamson,  C.  B 

Adamaon,  Chas.... 
Anderson,  R.T.... 
Anderson,  O.L.... 

Anderson,  R.T 

Aicfale,A 

Armor,  J.  B 

Anderson,  Frank. . 
Anderson,  F.  B.... 
Ayer8,C.  B 

Avery,  L.  E 

Aronsen,  O.  M 

AlUson,  Saml 

Anderson,  C.W.... 
Atendo,  Patrick... 

Arnold,  L.  A 

Asmussen,  HiUard . 

Bradely,  M.  E 

Beaty,  B.J 

Bliss,  Chas.  F 

Blundell,Ira  W.... 

Bard.O.P 

Brothers,  Jessie  C. 

BaIr,James  A 

Bross,  Bruce 

Bitterly.  Joseph  B. 

Bai]ey,i.C 

Bla8S,A.F 

Bodhaty,  Frank.... 

Banker,  L.  E 

Buchanan,  A.  E... 

Baxter,  T.  A 

Barnes  JTesse 

Barry,  Da  vidT.... 

Brown,  Earl. 

Burkhardt.  John. . . 
Bradford,  Craig.... 

Briggs,  Joseph 

Burtick,Ed.N.... 

Baker,E.E 

Bowen,  Clarence  H 

Black,  Edwin 

Blatherwick^.  A.. 

Boyd^John  W 

Bowen,  A.  B 

BInkley,  O.C 

Bertolett,  Louis 

Bemis,  Fred 

Bercher,  Chas 

Bowers,  W.F 


Address. 


Aspen. 

Wootton. 

LeadTiUe. 

Olenwood  Springs. 
Do. 

Teller. 

Ward. 

Golden,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Salida. 

Denver. 

Cascade. 

Fort  C4>Uins. 

Olenwood  Springs. 

Denver,  Sherley  Annex. 

Qranby. 

Denver,  516  South  Sherman 
Street. 

Denver. 

Denver,  2335  8th  Street. 

Haxtum. 

Longmont,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Whitewater. 

Colorado  Springs. 

Grand  Junction. 

Como. 

Denver,  1W5  West  Cedar  St. 

Denver. 

Livermore. 

Denver,  700  Railroad  Build- 
ing. 

Boulder. 

Denver,  3933  E.  14th  Ave. 

New  Castle. 

Gilcrest. 

Fort  Garland. 

Denver. 
Do. 

Aspen. 

Norrie. 

Saguache. 

Dillon. 

New  Castle. 

Meeker. 

Cripple  Creek. 

Victor. 

Wootton. 

Leadville. 

Do. 
Denver,  Union  Water  Co. 
Sterling. 

Glenwood  Springs. 
Mesa. 

Denver,  4251  Columbine  St. 
Creede. 
Daoono. 

Denver,  3731  Arapahoe  St. 
Denver,  1735  Tremont  Street. 
Denver,  433  Charies  Build- 
ing. 
Crestone. 
Mancos. 
Duiango. 

Do. 
La  Veta. 
Denver. 

Golden,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
Littleton. 

Do. 
Denver. 
Monte  Vista. 


Address. 


Bancroft,  A.  S 

Bellman,  W.S 

Burgee,  L.  E 

Bailey,  F.W 

Bums,  L.  F 

Baxter,  A.  S 

Baldwin,  K.C 

Beebe,  E.  H 

Baird,  D.  H 

Brown,  Geo.  W 

Baxter,  F.E 

Bowles,  C.W 

Bowles.  E.N 

Bates,  W.E 

Biggs,R.C 

Bums,  D.J 

Blackburn.  J.  L 

Bedford,  Homer  F . . 

Beard,  M.V 

Bulls,  C.B 

Barton,  J.M 

Brackett,C.  A 

Brown,  Vernon 

Banhauer,  Robt. . . .' 

Blegebscm,  N .  C 

Bennett.  Chas 

Brady,  J.  T 

Beer,  Chas.  W 

Braniger,  A.  E 

Bartholomew,  E.  E. 

Broke,  Ed 

Beckett,  R.H 

Borcherdt,  V.  H.... 

BrockerLA.  G 

Brown,  Hiram 

Butler,  P 

Baker,  E.  H 

Beavers,  A.  L 

Brennon.  J 

Barker,  Phil  S 

Blatxer,  H.  R 1 

Balsley,  N.  W ' 

Benzie,  H i 

BushnelLH.  S 

Bosse,  Wm.  L 

Brown.  K.  G 

Benescn,  Geo 

Beatty,  James ' 

Blue,J.W 

Brumm,  A.  G \ 

Buckman.  A.  G 

BoniUa,  Fuera 

Bruce,  J.H 

Booth,  Jesse 

Brandt,  Wm.  J.,  jr. . ' 

Ballew,  Geo.C I 

Banty.Carl ' 

Bliss,  Lewis 

Batt,H.W 

Blumenthal,  Louis 
A.  I 

Beckley,  Norton 

Beer,  Chas.  J 

Brenton ,  Henry  F. . . 

Barnard,  T.J 

Bolton,  W.E 

Boundy,R.E 

Butcher,  A.  L 

Ball,R.S 

Barr,H.B i 


Estabrook. 
Boulder. 

Do. 
Denver. 
Gleneyre. 
Glenwood  Springs. 
Golden,  Box  113. 
Cripple  Creek. 
Coalcreek. 
Morrison. 
Littleton. 

Do. 

Do. 
Englewood. 
Littleton. 
Fort  Lupton. 
Steamboat  Springs. 
Platteville. 
Divide. 
Pearl. 

Denver,  4138  Boulevard  F. 
Golden,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
Pitkin. 
Deckers. 
Denver. 
Bloomfield. 

Denver,  300  South  Grant  St. 
Greeley. 
Fountain. 
Eraser. 
Denver. 
Arvada. 
Denver. 

Steamboat  Springs. 
Arvada. 
Stout. 
Fort  Logan. 
Lamar. 
Grand  Valley. 

Do. 
Brighton. 
Buffalo  Creek. 
Morrison. 
DelU. 

Do. 
Delta. 
Phion. 
Estes  Park. 

Denver,  1914  East  36th  Ave. 
Plainvlew. 
Blackhawk. 
Henderson. 
Colorado  Springs. 
Mosca. 

Denver.  4668  High  Street. 
South  Platte. 
Deer  Trail. 
Denver,    206    Mercantile 

Building. 
Marble. 
Denver,  133  East  26th  Ave. 

Delta. 

Greeley. 

Phippsburg. 

Fowler. 

Redstone. 

Boulder. 

Olney  Springs. 

Meeker. 

Kremmling. 
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BUr,Vk-mll«r 

Bunu,  Hffiuy 

BttTT.J.T 

Bark*,F,C 

Bikir,  Suiiu«]  W . . 

Bell.b.H. '.'.■.■■.;!! 
BlKknuo,C.E.... 

Bonfitl.L.K 

ColnuD,  Jolm , 

Camtiuuui.JohDB 
Cluk,  Edwin  F... 

CuoiId,  Freds 

Cuanhi.Iatph  U.. 
CmTton.  Junn  O. . . 

Ciuk.'Robt.S.'.'.'.. 

CIsy.S.H 

Calm,  LoDiiL 

ClUtdcd.Juna 

i'.x'. 

turrit,  iiM.H.  v.' 

roirfiswr.A.E... 

CoDOnt .  Jama  W . 

raWwelllTlii;!" 

Clarke',  B.R....'.! 

Canidy,n(o 

ConohBD,  r.  H 

rhBslwn  J.L.... 

Conrad,  Iwob , 

ClupsoD,  W.  A 

Clukc,  Dtvld 

Copper, E.  v.,".'. 
C™«tord,  L.  B.... 

Curfb.J.H 

C«rroil,W»li*rR. 

Coulter,  J.  E 

Coljer.L-B 

Collins,  W.V 

Cl»ike,J.E 

Crswlord,  F.  F...... 

ChBders,  Chu.  B.. 

I'opple,  C.  D 

CBrfoutf.J.E.... 

Carter.H.M 

Chrfatmwi.Carl.... 
CoKmu,  Floyd... 

CUrlt,E 

Campbell,  Waller. 

CoHopy.A'm 

Cutlee.G.E 

Case.X.  Arch 

CUrk,  Rny  K , 

coi.f.'h. .."'!;! 

Cook.A.M 

Chullo,Sam!!!!!!! 
Chrlstman,  A,  E.. 


li^rMe. 
Buena  Vbti 
Cripple  Cra 


Brighton. 

EdgewaUr. 
UadvlUe. 


Cripple  Cm 
tilendery. 


MoDldair,  1 
Meeker. 

FortLogan 


Wolon. 
Morrban, 
Hoehe. 
LesdTlUe,  1 
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Name. 

Addrwi. 

Name. 

Address. 

Eama,JolmC 

|K^W;;:::::: 
Bl^:::: 

3' 
^- 

LaniK. 

C^^o  Spdngi. 
PlattsTllle. 

Pnebio. 

Do. 

Cieede. 

O                       liDCI. 

5 

H 

llocriBcu. 

BelTw. 

Qreelar. 
Saguache,  ' 

SpCZ!""'"' 

Uowdy.JohnE 

Grubb.T.J.W 

LiTermore. 

OslWrar,  G'*o.'e;'.!! 

Embrae,  TboiV.'.'.'!'. 

MoDlcUlr. 

DmTv,  KH  13Ui  Avenoe. 

g^  Spring. 

Slarllng. 

g^i^::; 

&',Vh'::::::: 

^Ir- 

^iS 

Grtago,' Rateel 

S=.t"c..:;::: 

Gart«n,J.W 

G215&^I«dk'.V."; 
Gonnao,  Tim 

Oraham.Uott 

afc-:'- 

Le^vlUa. 

|i|-jj;iJJjJjJ5J|j 

Oroth,l,oul3,)r.:... 
Gla«»,J,W 

Hardman,  0. 1. 

Kj-ffiii.:;:: 

K: 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Graud  JuDCUon. 

Crw'lord. 

ThoraMVllI*. 
Meeker. 

Le^lTUl.. 

isis"'-'"- 

Siv------ 

Hitob(™k,J.W.... 

H*n%  Frank 

Hatmui,A.H 

&ti.tsr':: 

Foodto. 

ToneaUc,  w.L 

Denrer,  Wl  Wen  luh  At*- 
Lake  Georn. 

2C,aioe.. 

Oraolte. 

EdtOTatK. 

Llttleum. 

Do, 

Kollna, 

Denver. 

Do. 
VallBClto. 

1^^-: 

SKrb'.'i^::^::: 
iSSXs'":::- 

gsrfc: 

PagSB  Sprlnp. 

O«00Wta.Jo9«ph... 

Hm  cTT"'^ 

OraoD.JotuiB 

Oooldy.P.L 

»■■*?:;:;;;: 
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».&.}...'.: 


H«Uiird,  Jolni , 

bvUsMl, 

lorkln. 
' '  ukoc,  cnimi 
I,  Fnnk.... 

..-X,H.T 

[aptlu.y.  D.... 
uidy.O.  n 

idmUI.Wovin' 


urd.W.k.,"!;! 

Dllnun.  A.  C 

..Hmry... 


OvM. 

tlonieblr. 
OlcDwoodSp 


Bmciucbfl. 

Lima. 
Brtchuii. 
LaVelB. 
SoDtb  Perk. 

WlKWUl. 


HMkdrkV  }.  I.'- 
Botnwa.JObn... 
Hatfcar,  ]obD^. . 


Hs«W!k,Ialui 

Bilm,  L>DUb  A 

Hliwn,'l.A 

HDtoo.A.fi 

HIII,J,B 

Haldol,  Ifn.  Barry. 

Hovird,  A.S 

B«lDd*l,Pr>dH.... 

HiDdy,  John ,. 

HT«r,V.  W 

BiiHa,A.D 

HalmM,  Wm 

BalUnnu.E.  J  — 

HoliwarUi,  J.  C 

Hudrtiwk,Wm 

bMt,H.H 

lHtt,a.J 

IrvliifcW.F 


Trinidad. 
InlMbin. 
Crippl*  Cnek 


nicBmboat  flprlnpi. 


SSSd. 


D«mer,  Mil  Bloks  Sti««t. 

Firfistone. 

Baplnaro. 


En-ampmfnl,  Wyo.,  forett 


tm'.oio.'.'. 
IwkniBii,  ChM... 


JtDMli.  C. 


Ward. 


BulMaCMAu 


S!ffi° 


SODth  PUIM. 


LuirirorChT, 
Lirdy,  C,  R 
L*  Font.  Dw 
Lw,  RnwiL 
Loreiu.  O.  R 

Leory,'C.  E.' 
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Land.  Harry 

Lansmg,  J.  B 

Le08er/irwln  J 

Law,  Thomas  H . . . . 

Lnxen.R.  P 

Lewis,  E.V 

Livineston,  Ctaas.  D. 

Llewellyn,  Wm 

Lkyd,  Geo.  V 

Le3dy,H.- 


Leary.  Frank,. 

Lee,B.L 

Long,J.E 

Lucas,  Henry  C 

L!tch,A.L 

Lewis,  William 

Lane,  Ray  K 

Law,J.F 

Lane,  Arthur 

Lawson.John 

Likes,  H.I 

Lvnn,  Harry  J 

Lick,  James  I 

Lee,  Geo.  M 

L<»J,Chas.M 

Lang,  Geo.  B 

Luven,  Joseph 

Larson,  Frea  E 

Lamborn,  J.B 

Lind8ley,8.  E 

Leadbetter,C.  T.... 

Lunney,  C.  E 

LaughUn,  Thos 

Lariok,  Andrew 

Loloff,  Chas 

Llnderman.E.C 

Lindspren,  Geo.  B . . . 

Lehl,  Lawrence 

ICast,  Wm.  H 

Mack,C.A 

Martin,  Jas.E 

Moore,  W.H 

Madera,  Sbep 

Moore,  Herbert 

MarshaU,Dick 

Mercerean,  Frank... | 

Moody,  Franks i 

Muller,E.R 

Munson,  H.  A 

Miller,A.H ! 

Martin.  W.H 

Maxwell,  H.I 

Mathews.  Wm 

Moore,  Wm 

Mathls,  Samuel 

Miller,  Louis  D 

Moore,  T.H 

Mullenbrock,  H.  W. 

Monroe,  J.  B 

Munson,  Gus 

Munaell.GlenK.... 
MorrUl,WalterJ.... 

Millioii,J.N 

Montgomery,  D.  C. . 

Martin,  Albert 

Medkirk,  Jesse 

Ma]oney,H.C 

Mack,  Chas.  B 

Macbt,  Harry  C 

MUler.E.S 

MathewSyC.  G 

Martin,  Jas 

Matte,  D 

Mitchell,  J.  E 

Mowatt,  Thos 

MUler,  Louis 

Martin,  O.J 

Maddoeks,C.  E 


Denver. 

Steamboat  Springs. 
Denver. 

Do. 
Meeker. 
Bristol. 
Aguilar. 
Rockvale. 
McGlave. 
Denver. 

Do. 
PlattevUle. 
Pagoda. 
Craig. 
SterOng. 
Morrison. 
Lamar. 
Law. 

Rocky  Ford. 
Denver. 
Grover. 
Pueblo. 
Coventry. 
Denver. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rifle. 

Broomfield. 
Weldona. 
Leadville. 
Masters. 
Denver. 
Yampa. 
Brighton. 
Hardin. 
Boulder. 
Brighton. 
Comanche. 
Gunnison. 
Buena  Vista. 
Leadville. 
Victor. 
Wootton. 

Da 
Colorado  Springs. 
Leadville. 
Monte  Vista. 
Cortex. 

Sheridan  Lake. 
Glenwood  Springs. 
Pando. 
Rocky  Ford. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Malachite. 
Como. 
Golden. 
Arvada. 
Garfield. 
Creede. 
Monte  Vista. 
South  Fork. 
Colorado  Springs. 
Lyons. 
Littleton. 
Denver. 
Pagosa  Springs. 

Do. 
Littleton. 
Brighton. 
Edewater. 
TeUurlde. 
Littleton. 
Ouray. 
Arvada. 
South  Platte. 
La  Junta. 


McLaren,  John 

McDuffie,  A 

McKahan,C 

MacAdams,  E.  G.... 
McConnell,  F.  G.... 
McRoberts,  Wm . . . . 

McMahan,J.  W 

McCormic,  C.  A 

McQueary,  W.  E.... 

McConnell,  R.  C 

McCoy,  Oscar 

McIIwee,  J.  A 

McWilliams,J.  H... 

McFadden,  C.  L 

McCov,  Geo.  W 

McCoIn,  Frank 

Moon,  A.  E 

Miller,  J.  S 

Murdock.W.V 

Murray,  J.  T 

McKeon,  G.  W 

McNevins,  Pat 

McCracken,  R.  E.... 

McDonald,  Geo 

McMasters,  W.  M... 

Moore,  Chas.  E 

Mason,  W.R 

Mason,  C.C 

Marr8,U.H 

Meilenthin,  R.  E.... 

McGrew,  L.  W 

McGillary,  H.  S 

Malone,  Eugene 

Morris,  M.W 

Moon,  Edwin  F 

Mays,  Frank 

Mcclennon.  John 

Mohl,  Emil 

Meyer,  Chas 

Michael.  W.H 

Mullandino,  Henry  . 

Miller,  Chas.  E 

McBane.  A 

Marshall,  Harold  A. 

Muhme,  F.  W 

Memsen,  C.  W 

Monical,  Leroy 

Mattox,  Tobias 

McPolin,  P.J 

McLain,  P.J 

Murray,  John  A 

Moore,  C.M 

MUler,F.A 

McLloyd ,  Chas 

Mcintosh,  Floyd 

Monnett,  Irvine 

Mclntyre,  F.  W 

Moe,L.  L 

Myers,  Frank  A 

Mock,  Chas 

McComant.  J.  M . . .. 

Marsh,  J.  S. 

MorwelLT.  0 

Mason,  C.  D 

Mutrie,W.Q 

McVey,  C  F.. ...... 

Madison,  H.  E 

Mayer,  H.  K 

Meader,  W.  S 

McKnidit,R.  L 

Noel,Wm.M 

Newcomb,  W.  H 

Nelson,  F.M 

Nickerson,  Frances.. 

Nichol,C.  E 

Nottenberg,  Fred . . . 

Naylor,w:w 

Ne6on,N.W 


Address. 


Aspen. 

Coubran. 

Cripple  Creek. 

Ridgway. 

Denver. 

Sterling. 

Leadville. 

Wootton. 

Osier. 

Elkhom. 

Pagosa  Springs. 

Home. 

Crook. 

Denver. 

Gunnison. 

Pueblo. 

Glenwood  Springs. 

Canon  City. 

Leadville. 

Do. 
Edgwater. 
Blackhawk. 
Denver. 
Otis. 

Fort  Lupton. 
Pagosa  Springs. 
Dmango. 
Creede. 
Byers. 

Moab,  Utah,  forest  ranger. 
Fraser. 
Boulder. 
Denver. 

Denver,  918  29th  Street. 
Delta. 
Ordway. 
Denver. 
Granada. 
San  Luis. 
Colorado  Springs. 
Denver. 

Do. 
Colorado  Springs. 
Fort  Collins. 
Longmont. 
Telluride. 
Denver. 
Greeley. 
Lake  City. 
Denver. 
Leadville. 
Loveland. 
Idaho  Springs. 
Denver. 
Molina. 
Sterling. 
Akron. 
Moirison. 
Fraser. 

Denver,  1407 17tb  Street. 

Do. 
Longmont. 
Wray. 
DeBeque. 
Denver. 

Do. 
Fort  Collins. 
Brighton. 
PitSn. 
Loveland. 
ToUand. 
Cripple  Creek. 
Alamosa. 
Littleton,  R.  F.  D 
Bums. 
Franktown. 
Gypsum. 
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Name. 


Newton,  Leslie 

Ndson,  Ous 

Norton,  J.  T 

Norton,  D.  O 

Ownbey.  J.  A 

Oiborn.  E.  P 

Owens,  H.J 

Owen,  Thos.  P 

Ownbey,  F.  M 

O'Connor,  J.  J 

O'Leary,  Dennis... 

O'Neal,  8.  C 

Orpin,  C.  J 

Onderdank,  Chas.  8 

Potts,  Jas.H 

Patterson,  Thos.  C. 

Palmer  Scott 

Peterson,  Oliver... 
Proctor,  John  8  — 

Petri,  Mathias 

Porttario,  Doroonic. 

Phillips,  C.W 

PoweU,  Frank  A... 

Potter,  C.  R 

Persley,  J.  C 

Philips,  n 

Price,  Thos.  E 

Patterson,  J.  H 

Parrot,  F.C 

Phillips,  E.  E 

Patten,  H.  A 

PheWier,  Geo 

Price,  Norman  D... 

Payne,  C.  B 

Penrose,  N.  E 

Patterson,  Walter.. 

Palmer,  Frank 

Parks,  Edward  A.. 

Peck,  EH 

Peck.  Wray 

Potter,  Alfred  R . . . 
Pabor,  Frank  G.... 
Packard,  Albert  H. 

Peterson,  Fred 

Powers,  P.  J 

Penna,  Fred  J 

Pike,L.V 

Peterson,  Fred 

Pettee,  O.  K 

Painier,  A.  O 

Piirint(m,C.  A 

Parkinson,  T.C.... 

Pease,  Scot 

Pratt,  Walters.... 

Lotter,  wmc 

Peck.WniardD... 

Pa^,  S.  L... 

Probst,  J.  M 

Pysert.  Paul 

Partridje,  Christie. 

Pevy,C.L 

Pier8on,R.P 

Parker,  Ed.  L 

Phillips,  N.E 

Pidcock,M.D 

Pncket,  Jas.  H 

Pucket,  Dr.  J.  W... 

Potter,  J.  W 

Pritchard,  Jas.  H . . 

Pettit,  J.  E 

Pniden,C.  M 

Pearman,  Wm 

Pettit.  Dan 

Powell,  TodL 

Perry,  Jerome 

Piatt.  J.  M 

Paston ,  Howard . . . 

Patterson,  J.  R 

Parry,E 


Address. 


Pueblo,  1019  Pine  Street. 

Sedalia. 

Canon  City. 

Fort  Collins. 

Wootton. 

Denver. 

Foorence. 

Durango. 

Loofrmont. 

Colorado  Sprinp. 

I^eadviile. 

Denver,  51W  WaihhfiKtrtn  St. 

Denver,  4472  Yatee  Street 

Denver,  2216  Oaylord  Street. 

Aspoi. 

Hotchkiss. 

CoUbran. 

Oillett. 

Loveland. 

Strasburg. 

Salida. 

Littleton,  R.  F.  D. 

Olenwood  Springs. 

Motoa. 

Ls  Jara. 

Mancos. 

SQvCTton. 

ayde. 

Lake  George. 

Hoehne. 

Denver,  258  Incas  Street 

Park  Aliens. 

Pagosa  Sittings. 

Uttleton. 

Denver,  1712  Blake  Street. 

Littleton. 

Do. 
Steamboat  Springs 

Do. 

Do. 
University  Park,  Denver. 
Boulder. 
Montclair. 

Do. 
Denver. 
Arvada. 
Morrison. 
Silverton. 
Plattevttle. 
Troutville. 

Denver,  1552  Market  Street. 
Bums. 

Longmont,  R.  F.  D. 
Log  Cabin. 
Rocky  Ford. 
Denver. 

Steamboat  Springs. 
Durango. 
Raven. 
Sterling, 
dark. 
Durango. 
Rifle. 

Pueblo,  box  1162,  Station  A. 
Kremmling. 

Denver,  215  S.  Newton  St. 
Bennet. 
Fountain. 
Delta. 

Denver,  1813  S.  Sherman  St. 
Plainview. 
Morrison. 
Ordway. 

Colorado  Springs. 
Sedalia. 
Boulder. 
Delta. 
Sterling. 
Denver,  822 13th  Street. 


Name. 


Power,  C.T 

Palmer,  Ben 

Prentice.  GObert.. 
Potter.  Robt.  K... 
Peterson,  O.  L.... 

Plquard,  J.  L 

Patello.Geo 

Patte,  E.  D 

Pritchard,  R 

Penno,  B.  J 

Parks,  Geo.  W..., 

Pratt,  B.  D 

Plnney.Melvin... 

Paytoo,  Edgar 

Ptnyon,  John 

Pearson,  G.  A 

Prato,  J.  A 


Perry,  B , 


Patterson,  O.  L 

Quaratino,Mkdiael. 

Qtieary.Sam 

Quinn,  J.  F 

Robinson,  J.  B 

Ramey,  A.  F 

Reeme,  E.  W 

Roesiter,C.  A 

Rhoadee,  Norman.. 

Rney,  M.J 

Rinnander,  John.... 

Ryan,  Josephus 

Roony,  Otw 

RicheyjA.  L 

Ridge,  H.W , 


Address. 


Denver,  3319  W.  44th  8t. 

Paradox. 

Denver. 


Robinson,  C.  C. 
Reiodelle,  Jack. 
Rollins.  Scott.. 

Rhea.  K.  S 

Rudolph,  Fred. 
Rhea,  Ernest . . 

Rtoe,S.  G 

Rycraft,  J.  B... 


Ratidifos8,H 

Ratlifl,  Jamee 

Rogers,  Hmry  B....| 

Redden.  Wm 

Reynolds,  Geo.  E.. 


Rtoley,  Geo.  H... 

Ritter^Frank 

Reid,  W.C 

Ryan,  0.  O 

Reillng,  H.  J 

Ribbing,  C.  A 

RusseU.  OUie 

RichardsQD,  C.  H 
Ranch,  Aogustas. 
Rants,  WTB 


Rainwater,  H.  8 

RamBkilli,J.  H 

Reed,  Elmer  F 

Rofllna,  Frank 

Romeo,  Tony 

Risley,  F.  D 

Rice,S.  B 

Ramsey,  Miltoa 

Rkjh,J.  B 

Ronaldson,  Walter  S 

Ryness,  F.  A 

Rlohe.  F.  O 

Rawait.  C.  T 

Ramanio,  C.  H 

Robinson,  Henry 

Roderick,  D 

Ray,  HughL 


Buk. 

TeUuride. 

Bttflalo  Creek. 

Sdgewater. 

I>eQTer,  233S  15th  Street. 

Trinidad. 

Erie. 

Arapahoe. 

Fort  Lupton. 

Colorado  ^irJngB,  Colo. 

Dolores,  Colo. 

Hi«o,Colo. 

Denver,  Colo.,  care  of  D. 

C.Co. 
Dearer,  Colo.,  Ilt0 

Street. 
Bdgewater,  Cdo. 
Hendenon,Calo. 
Loveland,  Colo. 
Leadvflle,  Colo. 
CoUbran,  Colo. 
Vega,  Colo. 
LMdvOle.  Cola 
BMNNBftecd,  Colo. 
Salida,  Colo. 
Georgetown,  Colo. 
Idaho  SprinjcB,  Cola 
Bates  Park.  Cola 
MorHson,  Colo. 
Encampment,  Wya 
Denver,  Colo.,  KBt 

Street. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Victor,  Cola 
Littleton.  Colo.  . 

Da 
Littleton,  Cola,  R.  F.  J>. 
Littletoa,  C<do. 

Do. 
Denver.  Colo.,  If09  BmoA 

Broadway. 
Aurora,  Cola 
Steamboat  Sprtngi,  Cola 
Howbert.  Cola 
Created  Butte,  Colo. 
Pueblo,  Cola,  1019  West  VUk 

Street. 
Sapfaiero,  Colo. 
DMores,  Cola 
Denver,  Cola 
Cheraw,  Colo. 
Denver,  C<^a 
Henderson,  Colo. 
Stonewall,  Colo. 
Latavette,  Cola 
Olaric,Cola 
Denver,   Colo.,    581    Sooth 

Grant  Street. 
Mount  MorriaoQ,  Cola 
Delta,  Colo. 

Do. 
Denvsr.Cola 
LonisviUe,  Cola 
Phiion,  Colo. 
Riff,  Colo. 
Hygiene,  Cola 
Colorado  Sprina,  Cola 
Crested  Cre^  Colo. 
EdgBwater.Cola 
Lmietaii.Coio. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Montdair,  CclLo. 
SapineraColo. 
WilsoD,  Colo. 
Montroee,  Colo. 
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COKHIfiBlONS  EXPIRED  M 


K  SI.lBIS—Coiitbiued. 


I 


rresCed  cnsk,  OAo. 
OeedB.Colo, 
rolorBdo  BnrlDB,  Cola. 
"-nver,   (ilo.,   JM7  La 


Shuir.J,  R 

~      "iaa,  Louis  A . . 

Smti,  Jas.  A 

^mllh,I.W.,^t.... 

Sp«L^i,  A.  E^ 

i^ilh.'C.t.a'.'.'.'.'. 
iwscaey.EdWHTd.. 

Scovlile.J.M  "■,"'. 

Shaw,  0.  Klrt 

Springer,  J,  W 

.   smilb,  J.  E 

I   Swan,  E.  A 

SobwmiDgH,  F..U. 

Suphaiion,  Geo.  O 

Smith, Thoa 

Schwarti  A,  C 

Spencer,  H.  6 

Sfarbuck.  Ray 

Smith,  k.S!"^!!! 


Cnedc,  toto. ' 

Denver,  Colo.,  SuuhouN, 
Buffalo  Creek,  Colo. 


DeoTs,   Colo,,    lU   South 

Pearl  Street. 
Denver,  Cola.,  lOTS  Logui 

Denva,   Cola,,   133S  Amea 

Street. 
Outay.Colo. 


I-ovelanii,  Colo. 
Parker,  Colo. 
LatayeiiB,  Colo. 
Denver,  riolo. 
Canon  Cilv,  Colo. 


Ohio  Cliy,  Colo. 

Langmoot,  Colo. 

LfodWIlr,  Colo. 

Deckers.  Colo. 

Denver,  Colo.,  102*  Mill  6t. 

LlKlolOD,  Colo. 

Fort  MDrEan,Colo. 

Ue^ker.  c5\o. 

Denv(r,Colo, 

SimllKht.Colo. 

l>enver,  Colo. 

UaavUlp,  Colo. 

Denver.  Colo.,  Audllorlum 

Hotel. 
Abmou,  Colo. 
Nph mire,  Colo. 

haven,  (.'olo. 
Cresled  ButIe,CaIo. 
RIBe,  Colo. 
Lov  eland  Colo. 
Laporte,  Colo. 


'.    TlninBlb.C 
.    Ualnctii 


Thomu,  bavld  B.. 
Tefft,  OuyE 

TninuD,'Ray  ilJ!'. 


Tlmaatii,  Colo. 

Montrose.  Colo. 

A'alaenburg,  Colo. 

Baldwin,  Colo. 

Paoula,  Colo. 

TlDCUp,  Colo. 

Denver.  Colo.,  »»0  Etuact 

Victor,  Colo. 

Eslesl'ark.Colo. 

Mancos,  Colo. 

Rock  wood,  Colo. 

Denver,  Colo. 

JeOerSMi,  Colo. 

Denver.  Colo.,  IMi  VTMt  JSth 

BIreel. 
Alma,  Colo, 


Townsnad,  Chas.  C  . 


Orand  iuDCtlOD,  Colo.,  R.P. 


I  Taylor,  Angus 

Thompson,  Dan. . 
''  Thompson,  Carl... 
I  Tr«Bter,M.  W 


Denver,  Colo.,  2318  Ogdeo 

I  Olenwood  Springs,  Colo. 

Y»mi»,CDlo. 
;  Terclo.Colo. 

Do. 
<  Denver,   Qdo.,  «nb  Street 


.1  Kdlth.Colo. 

.1  Rocky  Ford,  Colo, 

.1  Colorado  Bnringa,  Cola. 

.1  Denver, Colo., est  EastCedM 

.1  Trlntdad,  Colo. 

.1  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo. 
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Liit  of  special  deputy  game  ivarderu  in  the  departmenl  of  game  andJiA,  State  of  Cclofrado— 

Contuued. 

COMMISSIONS  EXPIRED  MAfiCH  31, 19U-Caotliii»d. 


NaniA. 


Address. 


Trott«r,  D.  F... 
Unfuf ,  Ad^h.. 
Ulrioh.L.  H\.., 


I'nderwood,  Latt . . . 

Unfug,A.  W 

Vldler,8.  W 

Von  Boxel,  A 

Volkert,  Fred 

Vernett,  M.  M 

Van  Norman,  F.W. 
Van  Oardw,  J.  R . . . 

Vallejos,  Z 

VaU€,WlU 

Vosberg,  N.  R 

Webster,  R.O 

Whltten,  Wm.  E... 

WiUiams,  Olen 

WilUams,  Eugene. . . 
Wintersteen,  Clay... 
Witheral,  Clayton... 

White,  Charles 

Wolfe,  Emery 

WIlson,J.R 

Wheeler,  Robert.... 

Williams,  James 

^^est.  £••  C......... 

WaUlck,Plnkney... 


Will,  Bums 

Wheeler,  H.N 

Welsh,  C.C 

Wear,R.  E 

WilsonLWm.  J 

WlUis, Herbert  E... 
WUley,  Morton  B... 
Wagner,  Frank  H... 

Wnd,  Jacob 

Wilson,  J.  Soott 


Watkins,  Harry  H., 

Whiteley.J.  H 

Wilson,  OrvU 

Wright,  S.H 

Walden,  T.  H 

Whitcomb,  F.  R..., 

Wagner,  Earl 

WilIiams,C.E 

Wilaon.C.  F , 

Wolfe,  I.  J 


Wright,  Hennr. 
Whipple,  M.  D. 
Waggy,|.H.. 
Walker,  E.S... 


Weaver,  Thos.. 
WoodnilT,C.  B. 


Weber,  C.H. 
Wilcox,  Earl. 


Denver.  Colo.,  4703  Race  St. 
Walsen  burg,  Colo. 
Ix)g  Cabin,  Colo. 
Boulder,  Colo. 
l*ueblo,  Colo. 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 
Cimarron,  Colo. 
Leadville,  Colo. 
Creede,  Colo. 
Liiileton.Colo. 
riatteville.  Colo. 
Torres,  (^olo. 
Boulder,  Colo. 
Masters,  (^olo. 
Broomfleld,  Colo. 
Saguache,  Colo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Plateau  City,  Colo. 
Creede,  Colo. 

Do. 
Molina.  Colo. 
Crested  Creek,  Colo. 
Grand  Lake,  Colo. 
Golden,  Colo. 

Do. 
Denver,  Colo.,  2831  West  36th 

Street. 
Allenspark,  Colo. 
Fort  Collins,  Ck>Io. 
Denver  ,C«lo.,  505  17th  Street 
Meeker,  Colo. 
Manoos,  Colo. 
Durango,  Colo. 
WestCliir,Colo. 

Do. 
Breckeniidge,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  4352  Josephine 

Street. 
Cramer,  Colo. 
Creede,  Colo. 
Magote,  Colo. 
West  Creek,  Colo. 
Hawthorne,  Colo. 
Littleton,  Colo. 
Boulder,  Colo. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Plainview,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  748  Mariposa 

Street. 
Crested  Creek,  Colo. 
Berthoud,  Colo. 
De  Beque,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  1075  Logan 

Street. 
Hardin,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  South  Denver 

Station. 
Ault,  Colo. 
Loveland,  Colo. 


WHliams,  A.  A.... 
Wiseman,  Geo.  A. 

Wr1cht,dlark 

Watkins,  W.J... . 

White,  R.U 

Weaver,  E 

Wright,  H.  F 

Wright,A 

Wh^ey,  Albert.. 

Wiles,  H.R 

Watson,  O.  A 

Wririit.O.  F 

WaUaoe.Fred 

White,  Chas.C.... 
Wolfe,  Jesse  E.... 

Woods,  J.  E 

Watkins,  T.J 

Wats(m,A.  G 

Wtaiter,H 

Wl8e,J.  O.V 

Walker,  J.  B 

Wheeler,  S.B 

Wray,8.  G 

Wilson.  J.  H 

Wright,  T.J 

Weinland,  Fred... 
WaUbredit,Chas. 
Wunder,  Joseph.. 

WhiterSiFrank... 
Weigle,  Wm.  A... 

Wilscm,  W.  D 

Wimmer,  O.  M... 

Webb,  C.H 

Weaver,  J<din 

Wald,  Oscar 

Walton,  C.T 

Watrus,  Geo 

Wear,  Samuel  P.. 

Warner,  Thos 

Young,  CM 

Young,  L.  E 

Young,  F.  B 

YamS,Y.8 

Yockey,  R.  O 

Younger,  P.  L 

Yanoejr,  Frank . . . 
Yates,  Willard.... 

Yager,  Fred 

Zeits,  H.  H 

Zimmerman,  Jake. 
Zink,J.F 


Addren. 


Crest«d  Butts,  Colo, 
Baldwin.  Colo. 
AroTa,Colo. 
Craig,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  1431 

Street. 
Pine.  Colo. 

DO. 

Phippsbnrg,  Colo. 
Cedarfaurst,  Colo. 
Lamar,  Colo. 
Morrison,  Colo. 
Weldona,  Colo. 
Rand,  Colo. 

Sulphjir  SpringB,  Colo. 
GilLaSo. 
Delta,  Colo. 
Pueblo,   Colo.,    110 

Block. 
Fort  Morgan,  Cdo. 
Canfleld.Colo. 
Mount  Morrlsoii,  Cdl». 
Doiver,  Colo.,  ear*  of  Di&> 

ielsAFishor. 
Grand  JonctloQ,  CoIol 
Colorado  Sprtngs,  Colo. 

Do. 
Denver,  Colo.,  Stat 
South  Platto,  Colo. 
DenvN-,  Cok>.,  saM .' 

Street. 
Raven,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  3001 

Street. 
Creede,  Colo. 
Aspen.  Colo. 
Lay,  Colo. 
Hardtai,Colo. 
Carbondale,  Colo. 
Wootton,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo., 

Street. 
Meeker,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  441  Delsvsn 

Street. 
Livermore,  Colo. 
Denver,  C(do.,  073  Slstl  ^ 
Littletcm,  Colo^  R.  F.  D. 
Golden,  Colo.,  R.  F.  D. 

Do. 
Brush,  Colo. 
Duraneo,  Colo. 
Pyramid,  Colo. 
Denver,    Colo., 

math  Street, 
Loveland,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 


1S27  Cnriii 
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Alley,  Frank 

Anderson,  Frank 

Ambrose,  J.  A 

Anderson .  Alfred 

Aichele.  A 

Ambold,  G.  A 

Ambold,  Fred 

Abbott,  S.E 

Anderson.  Robert  T . 

Adams,  Geo.  C 

Adamson,  O.  E 


Avery,  L.  E. 


Granby,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Wheatridge,  Colo. 
Edge  water,  Colo. 
Como,  Colo. 
Durango,  Colo. 

Do. 
Leadville,  Colo. 
Whitewater,  Colo. 
Evergreen,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  1610  Market 

Street. 
Boulder,  Colo. 


Aranson,  O.  M 

Akh[i,Chas 

Allen,  A. R 

Alllsoii,Sam 

Ashlock,N.S 

Armentrout,  E.  8 . . 

Arkllls,G.W 

Alexander,  Leslie. . 

Ackley,  S.  D 

Andrews,  R.J 

AspenwaJl,  Lane... 
Allen,  I. B 


Denver 


enver.    Colo., 
14th  Street. 


Wetmore.Colo. 
Teller.  Colo. 
New  Castle,  Colo. 
Aspen.  Colo. 
Casoaae,  C<do. 
Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
SaUda,Colo. 
Etgle.Colo. 
Fort  CoUhia,  Colo. 
Loaviers,C(do. 
Denver,  Colo. ,  Sherley 
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List  of  special  deputy  game  wardens  in  the  department  of  game  and  fishy  State  of  Colorado-^ 

Continued. 

COMMIE6ION8  EXPIBE  MABCH  31, 1015-Continaed. 


Name. 


Anderson,  F.  B. 
Annor,  J.  B 


Auvera,  Herman. . . 
Asmuasen,  Hillard. 


Autry,  Elmer.. 
Allen,  Robt... 
Adams,  Harry. 
Armor,  Ed.  U. 


Abeyta,  Alfonso. 

Aspen,  Chas 

Allen,  O.R 

Bell,  Frank  A... 


Beebe,E.H 

Baugh.  Harry  M.... 

Bennett,  ChiiB 

Sevens,  T.B 

Braden,  Sam. 

Babick.  John 

Bard,C.  P 

Bulls,  C.E 

BettoD,Wm 

Batt,  H.W 

Bohm,  August 

Brinkerhoof,  P.  J... 
B  lumanthal  ,Lou  is  A. 

Bloss,  A.F 

Bachaty,  Frank 

Burke,F.C 

Ball,  Jabes 

Blatter,H.R 

Beavers,  Alonuo 

Bradford,  Craig 


BoIsinger.H.C. 
Banker,  L.E.. 


Bowen,  Daniel... 

Burgess,  L.  E 

Bishop  Geo 

BUgebrow,  M.  C. 

Boyer,  J.  B 

Bonney,  Qeo.W, 
Burgess,  H.  A.... 
Bean,  Claude  L.. 
Bean,  L.  A 


Bray,  Walter  W... 

Beer.Chas.W 

Brook,  Stanley  R.. 

Borden,  H.T , 

Baxter,  W.Q 

Beaty,B.J , 

Bush,  Del , 

Blair,  Jas.  A 

Blackball,  Jas 

Beede.  V.  A 

Bradsnay,  Ray  If. . . 

Burgess,  H.  A 

Brady,  Frank 

Boyd,  J.  W 

Brook,  F.L 

Bradley,  If.  E 

Bl^,Cha8.F 

BrowDiWalter  C. . . . 
Bates,  W.Frank.... 

Blundm,LW 

Baumdecker,  W.  F. 

Barker,  Wm.T 

Bowen,  C.H 

BushneU^H.S 

Bosse,  wm.  L 


Address. 


Livermore,  Colo. 

Denver,    Colo.,    1655    West 

Cedar  Street. 
Denver.  Colo.,  3335  Eighth 

Street. 
Denver,   Colo.,   4675  Hum- 
boldt Street. 
Superior.  Colo. 
Norwood,  Cok). 
Longmont,  Colo. 
Denver,    Colo.,    1556    West 

Cedar  Street. 
Denver,  Colo.,  Statehouae. 
Wooton,  Colo. 
Colorado  City,  Colo. 
Denver,   Colo.,  3401   South 

LinccMU  Street. 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 
Pueblo,Colo.,Congress  Hotel. 
Golden.  Colo. 
Mount  Morrison,  Colo. 
Edgewater.Colo. 
Leadville,  Ck>lo. 
Pagosa  Springs,  Colo. 
Pearl,  Colo. 
Lafayette,  Colo. 
Ouray,  Colo. 
Parshall,  Colo. 
Mancos,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Leadville,  Colo. 

Do. 
Atwood,  Colo. 
Broomfleld.  Colo. 
Brighton^  Colo. 
Lamar,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  care  of  State 

superintendent  of  public 

instruction. 
Central  City,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  care  of  D.  U. 

Water  Co. 
Lafiayette,Colo. 
Boulder,  Colo. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 
Denver.  Colo. 
Telluride.  Colo. 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 
Cascade,  Colo. 
Como,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  2668  River 

Drive. 
Alamosa,  Colo. 
Qreelev.  Colo. 
Columbine,  Colo. 
Gunnison,  C<do. 
Aspen,  Colo. 
Norrie,  Colo. 
Carbondale,  Colo. 
Meeker,  Colo. 
Encampment,  Wyo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Cascade,  Colo. 
Empire,  Colo. 
LaVeta,Colo. 
Eraser,  Colo. 

Do. 
Saguache,  Colo. 
Masonviue,  Colo. 
Glendevey,  Colo. 
DUlon,  Colo. 

Do. 
GlenwDod,  Colo. 
Mancos.  Colo. 
Delta,  Colo. 
Montrose,  Colo. 


Brown,  K.  G 

Bowers,  W.  F 

Babley,  W.W 

Bums,  L.J 

Bay,  A.K 

Bumside,  W.O 

Barnes,  Jesse. 

Bellrose,  D.  H 

Bums,  L.  F 

Butler,  P 

Brokate,  J.W 

Bowman,  Wm 

Bishop,  O.E 

Brady,  J.T 

Baker,  Carl 

Barnard,  Geo.C 

B<mlsh,  Geo 

Bireley,  Fred 

Bnidy,  Frank 

Breckenridfe,  C.W. 
Bergquist,  Andrew. . 
Bennett,  J.  B 

Burlingame,  D.  H . . . 

Beckett,  R.H 

Blue,  J.W 

Burke,  Wm 

Besse,  Gus 

Bailey,  Rufus 

Burge,  Wiley. 

Burnett,  F.R 

Birkle,  L.8 

Bemis,Ed 

Boles,  Chas.W 

Bates,  W.E 

Burch,R.W 

Brickett,Chas 

Bowles,  A.N 

Berg.Albert 

Brooks,  Henry  C 

Baohler,Tot 

Burnett,  F.M 

Bishop,T.J 

Barkley,  Chas.  E 

Beer.C.J 

Blaokman,  Chas.  E . . 
Bishofberger,  Henry 
Bohm,J.J 

Bashor.G.S 

Bums,John  E 

Barber,  Frank 

Briokscn,  Alfred 

Brady,T.A 

Boston.  Howard 

Bullard,F.D 

Ballman,T.D 

Brennan,M.J 

Beavers.J.R 

Bertelott,  Louis 

Carter,A.S 

Cruse,  J.  R 

Cash.  Floyd 

CurTH),Geo.H 

Campbell,  Neil 

Campbell,  Arohibald 

Craig,  Herbert  S 

Center,  Samuel 

Conda,  Hichael 

Clarke,  Geo 


Address. 


Ridgway,  Colo. 

Monte  Vista,  Colo. 

Buffalo  Creek,  Colo. 

Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 

Colorado  Sprin^ra,  Colo. 

Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

Mesa,  Colo. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Statehouse. 

Glendevey,  Colo. 

Stout,  Colo. 

Fort  Collhis,  Colo. 

8edalia,Colo. 

Morrison,  Colo. 

Denver,    Colo.,    300    South 
Grant  Street. 

Denver,  Colo.,  City  Hall. 

Denver,     Colo.,     Colorado 
Buildinff. 

Pinon,  Colo. 

Wray,  Colo. 

Empire,  Colo. 

Telluride,  Colo. 

Kiowa,  Ck)1o. 

Denver,  C<do.,  Sooth  Denver 
Station,  R.  F.  D. 

Georgetown,  Colo. 

Arvada,Colo. 

Denver,  Colo.,  City  Hall. 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Telluride,  Colo. 

Broomfleld,  Colo. 

Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 

Denver,  Colo.,  4313  Josephine 
Street. 

Platteville.Colo. 

Littleton,  Colo. 
Do. 

Denver,  Colo.,  4000  Broad- 
way. 

Littleton,  Colo. 

Golden,  Colo.,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Westminster,  Colo. 

Wootton,CoIo. 
Do. 

Englewood,Colo. 

Littleton,  Colo.,  R.  F.  D.2 

De  Beque,  Colo. 

Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 

Greeley,  Colo. 

Fountam,Colo. 

Denver,  Colo.,  5601  Race  St. 

Denver,  Colo..  1388  Xavier 
Street. 

Hygiene,  Colo. 

Louisville,  Colo. 

Eldorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Stock  Yards 
Station. 

Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 

Laird,  Colo. 

Hillside,  Colo. 

Lafayette,  Colo. 

Clifford,  Colo. 

Littleton,  Colo.,  water  com- 
missioner. 

Denver,  Colo.,  531 16th  Streel^ 

Morrison,  Colo. 

Edgewater,Colo. 

Durango,Colo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Denver,  Colo.,  40th     Street 
Station. 

Gorham,Colo. 

Fountain,  Colo. 
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Litt  o/tptfial  deputy  yame  w 

rOHXISeiONB  BXPIRE  march  n.  ItU-CmUmiiii]. 


ClowUjC.W I  Crlppta 


Clark.ynnk 

Cnwfiinl,Fl>ke.... 

Cnli,  PblUp  11 

Cni|{,Platl 

ConwIIua.Quliii';... 
Conwlioi,  B.  A 


„___  VliU,t<i>a. 
llallvaa,Cala.,R.P.D. 
N;bMt,Coli>. 
rrtp^Ciwk.Colo. 

Do! 
I>und|to,Calo. 


Cofiu.Fnd 

Coh.B.U 

CottBao.Jotan 

Curlls.A.O 

Chen  worth,  Fr»nk. . 
Carur.  Richud  L.. 
Corrinii,  lluiy  — 
CrH«;c.ll 


Cralf  C.U 

C«Kh'  Rdmimdl 
duka.Bayll... 


Kldondo  sprlDft,  Colo. 

lUrbk.Cola. 

Krit.Coia. 

l>Miw.Ciila.,  ItnOurtMS 
I  Bwldst.Colo. 
J  Dwvtr.CohL 
.,  Lyoiu.Cala. 
..  Cripple  Ct«k. Colo. 
.   iulaabun.Uola. 
.,  CaBeUs.Colo. 
.1  KoUUuirUlLOalD. 
.1  RoMOMKiLuaia, 
.   Ucotgeiowj.Colo. 
.    WoodlHil  Puk.Calo. 


CIov.bJi 

Otek.RoM 

Cofllu  A.H 

ChambMUD.E'l.. 
CummlDn,  uflBB , 
Cote.rTH 

C*iIop;,Win 


J-cT"" 


!  Duiv«[,  Colo.,  SUla  B 


.1  Dmver,   Colo., 


Cliue.l> 


C*r1u>o,auy 

Cleiii7,I.J 

Clen«on,Nels 

ChrliUuum,  Louis. 
OiuinlMriln.Cul  3. 

C)utfleM.J.II 

Gaak)r4,  Itn.  FmtI 
CUtfc,  ?.  - 


8"^ 


CoDoh.B.K! 

Comstock,  Hany  ■ . . 

Gunpbtll.L.B 

ainon,Raipb 

Crowler.N.O 

(3aVntar,B.» 


Coak.ailbHt  A.. 


DtOTCi,  Colo.,  107  Omit  St. 

Wtewam.CoIo. 

D«nvw,   Colo.,    1031   Losu 

FltnD«,Colo. 

Uite)vl(c,Cala. 

(Matiaii  HprlQcs,  Colo. 

EaMm.ColoL 

LltlMan.Coto. 

LM>dvlUe,Colo., 

Lonpnml,  Cokt,  R.F.D, 

Lltttelui.Cala..  R.  F.  p. 

LltUetoo.Cola. 

viotor.O^a. 

„Colo., R.F.D. 


G^m.C 


Dnw,  CclOi.,  mt  F«wc 
South  A'clivRMit. 


Doyle.E.L.. 

Dattaoion,  LouB. , 
t>aCamji,Fnd.... 


Camp.Fn 

ioo,]To... 


A.L,. 


.1  Deonr.  Colo.,  »1    < 
I      AnHrfeUi  Tnm  Ba 
.1  DITld^C<A>. 
.:  iraUiia,ODliL 
.   Ci1|ipteCnak,C«& 


DaTv,t.H 

DuokVortb.W.H.. 

IHtIs,  Nathan 

DlokliH(n,C.C 
Da*ta,Bd.D.. 


D(abaii,C.}... 
I>llBllB,l<n;... 
ElUott.Bonur. 
EncolbnohL  P. 

EiUbrook,  J.  E. 
L.E 


Ruin^^ahRmaii.. 
i.Elmar  E... 


i^S^&rt'.*^.'.::::; 

EUla.J.W 

EgaD,I>.B 

EnjBrt,Wiii 

Enaoiiikger.Wm. . ,, 


Eastcr.J.W 

EIUott,A.V 

EdireTdi,W.  M. 
Et|90D,E.K.... 

EiUok.Altnd... 


Frank,  Antoo  F 


D«Biar,C<io. 


DtBTO.    Cslo.,    US     ( 


XdgavaKr.CUa 
PaahaU.Cola. 
AiMi,Ctilo. 
T(ihuMe,Ctda. 


Griuila  Creek,  Colo. 
DviTW,  Cola.,  ISU  W 

Dannr,  Cdo.,  im  B> 

BookT  P«d,Galo. 


Fnebto.  Colo.,  Jia  Sen 

DtDTar.  Colo.,  IHS  Bitt  SI 

Inooe. 
PUtaTUle,Cola 
lIlUIkeD,Calo. 
StiiTtr,   Cote.,   im    Bm 

UnMln  Atohm. 
amnd  Uka,Ci]la. 
DaltLColo. 
Fort  LoeuigColo. 
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.    DnraiiEo.Cala. 

.    DenvET,  Colo.,  1(30  SdStr 
AEu[lu,C<ila. 
Vfclor.Ci^o. 
Longnunt,  C<do. 
Bnfblo  Creak,  Cola. 
Denvar,  Colo.,  IMO  Bbenu 

nvor,      Colo.,      Ub]m 
Jullding. 
llsr.Cdo. 
.    >-iM)[er  Lain,  Colo. 
.   LodvllKCalo. 
.    HBtUM,Cido. 
.    Qlenmiod  Sprlnp,Colo. 
"-IU,CoEo. 
jnunM  Vlits-Coki. 
Elkhoni.Ci^. 
.    BellTne.Colo. 
.    M»7S»1l",Colo. 


.    OnclcrgColo. 

.    Boulder,  Cc4o.,  R.  F.  D.  1 

.    Olnc;  Bprli^.Coto. 

EdK«nter,Ctja. 
.    Duruuo.Colo. 
.   Sallds,  Colo.,  (18  East  I 


ding. 

T,  (Silo.,  bi 


.   a  rand  Lain.  Colo. 

.   uSiliini,(k4o. 
Psaiila,Coki. 

DsDTer.Colo.,  lOnst  nager. 
t>eirvar.  Colo.,  27W  Llaeonn 

Street. 
Denver,  Colo.,  HO  Wat  Tth 

Ltvennon,  rolo. 
Wellington,  Colo. 

DeoTec,  Colo',,  oak  Pearl  St. 
.   Cripple  Creek, Colo. 
.    Siipa1or,Ciilo. 
.   Arvada,Colo. 
,    Hlfbee.Colo. 

.  Lovetond.Colo. 

.  RocVy  PDrd,Coto.,ll.F.D. 

.  LltUeton.Colo. 

.  Denver,  Colo.,  (758  Race  Bl. 

.  Denvw,   Colo,,   3780    South 

.    Jolden,CcJo'.,R.F,D. 

.    Dillon,  Colo. 

.    Denver     Colo,,    213!    We« 

.    Mount  Uorrlson,  Colo. 


HsItBT,  Prank 

Hatch.F.W 

HlggliM.A.E 

Haves,  U.8 

Hodgibn,  Geo.  A . , 

Ha^if.O.R 

HBlfleid,J.  W 

iEffri.''.::;::: 

Hamburg.  1(.E... 

H>lI<nl,J<Aii 

Hawkln.i,A.U.... 

Hawkins,  Ernest.. 

Hamed.D.U 

Hall.CBlob 

Howard,  HIcbBel. . 
UackflnbeTger.Wn 

HuIbujd,L.D 

Hirrls,Jas.H 

Hauser.E.  W 

Hellman.B.C 

Halleck.H.O 

Hutchlns.Qeo.  A,, 
Hahn,  Lenta  A , . . . 


Hu!l,J.B 

Ha^eiaan,J.  A.. 


ElDlswortta,John.. 


Humphier,  A.O... 

Hiiniplmv,C. 

Hargrove,  Hairy  E. 

HairOeo.R 

Hantln.Ed.  W 

Hamilton,  R.  A 

Hyer,J.M 

Hossick  P.W 

HaTBs, Jease  B 

HaselLHerman... 

Hunter.J.A 

HamlltiBl.UoydL. 

He^G.k. ..*!;!; 

Harkcr.neo 

HlbnBn,AI... 

Harman.O.  D 

Hating,  aillman.... 


.  Danver,  Colo.,  34tli  and  Cteas 

.  Pagosa  Springa,  Colo. 

.  FoDdiB.Colo.   ■ 

.  Clippie  Creek, Colo. 

.  Rockwood,Colo. 

.  flreelev,Colo. 


.  Tolland,  Colo, 

.  Leadv1]le,Colo. 

.  Florence,  Colo.  . 

.  Sswptt.Colo, 

.  Glenwood  9pringi,Colo, 

.  Opblr,Colo, 

.  Tetliu1de,Calo. 


.  Denver,  C«lo. 

.  BaldwlD.Colo, 

,  Uaher.Colo. 

,  Aspen. Colo. 

,!  SnowTra8s,Colo, 

.  Pagoda,  Colo. 

,  Howbert,Colo, 

.  Denver.  C^Jo.,  forest  ranger. 


Lead  vlllF,  Colo. 
Del  Norte,  Colo. 
Monte  Vlsla  Colo. 


Slreef. 
Denver,  Colo.,  StataboUW. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Central  City,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo,,  lEI  SoaOi  Lin 

Littleton,  Colo. 

Creede,  Colo, 

Do, 
Hoehne.CAlo. 


Bronudeld.Colo. 

Oree1er,Colo. 
KnElewoo^Coh). 
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Name. 


Addras. 


HaU,J.G 

Hayne^J.H 

Hodges,  E.G.... 
Holmes,  Wm.,Jr. 
Hartley,  0«o.... 

Hicks,  J.A 

Hopkins,  Alton.. 


Hanklns,H.P.. 
Holmes,  P.M... 
Heferer,  Qea  M. 
Isett,0u7J.... 
IngeraolLW.A. 
l8ett,H.H 


lsliam,Eryln.. 

Iron,Je8S 

InDC0,FiedW 


Irrin,  Frank... 
Johnson,  Chas.. 
Jorgensen,  Oeo. 


Johnson,  H.  V  — 

Jonk.Oeo.  C 

Jennmgs,  E.  R.... 
J(dix»on.  Robt.  A. 

Jewett,  Jack 

Jackson,  O.  T 


Jackson,  Wm 

Jackson,  Andrew.... 

James,  J.  M.  P 

Jensen,  H.  C. 


Jones,  J.  W..  Jr 

Jenkins,  D.  M 


J<^nson,  Arthur 
Johnson,  Chas.  E. . . 

Johnson,  A 

Jones,  J 

KJncaid.W.R 

Keyse,  J.  H 


Kohn,  E.  A... 
Keel,  Enos.... 
Kenney,  C.  L. 


Krter,N.L 

Kiel,  Chas.  W 

Kleckner,  Geo.  B,. 

Kansgen,  F.  H 

Kilian,  Stephen 

Krieger,  Chas.  E.... 
Kremmling,  E.  B . . . 
Kistiiard,  DanB... 
Kildau,   Conrad — 

Kirst,  Fred 


Krans,  John  A. 
Koenig,  L.  O. . 


Kempter,  B.  J 

Kreitser,  Wm.  R.... 

Kelso,  W.B 

Keep.  John  H 

Kaonman,  Harry  E. 
Kaiser,  Chas 


Kbigsbury.  J.  M 

Kendrick,  M.  G 

Kendrick,  W.  F 

Kern,  Jake 

Kenney,  E.  C 


Krans,  Louis 

Koppfffsin,Lawrence 
Knickenburg,  W.  H . 


Evans,  Colo. 

Uttleton,Colo. 

Wellington.  Cok>. 

Fountain,  Colo. 

East  Lake,  Colo. 

LaSal]e,Cok>. 

Denver.  Colo.,  asi  Coniado 

Building. 
Berthoud,  Colo. 
Weldoii.Colo. 
Arriba,Colo.,bozie2. 
Firestone,  Colo. 
Littleton,  Colo.,  R.  F.  D. 
Denver.  Colo.,  4688  Gilpin 

Street. 
Crested  Butte,  Colo. 
Nonie,Colo. 
Pueblo,    Colo.,    1738    East 

8th  Street. 
Estes  Park,  Colo. 
Edgewater.  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  40th  Street 

Sution. 
Monte  VisU,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  box  398. 
Leadville,  Colo. 
Central  City.  Colo. 
Manassa,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  2231  Glenarm 

Street. 
Ward,  Colo. 
Loveland.  Colo. 
New  Castle,  Colo. 
Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Erie,  Colo. 
Thomasville,  Colo. 
Georgetown,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Littleton,  Colo. 
Ouray,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  916  East  16th 

Avenue. 
Fort  Loean,  Colo. 
Mount  Morrison,  Colo. 
Denver.  Colo.,  care  of  0.  &  S. 

Ry.  Co. 
Walsenburg,  Colo. 
Durango,  Colo. 
Pagosa  Sprines,  Colo. 
Cimarron,  Colo. 
Dacona,  Colo. 
Petersburs,  Colo. 
Dillon,  Colo. 
Englewood.  Colo. 
Denver,    Colo.,    4567    Leaf 

Street. 
Denver,  Colo.,  3535  Delgany 

Street. 
DUlon,  Colo. 
Denver.  Colo.,  1900  Larimer 

Street. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
OunnJson,  Colo. 
Idaho  Spriius,  Colo. 
Buffalo  CreeK,  Colo. 
Rico,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  4235  Elliott 

Street. 
Littleton,  Colo.,  R.  F.  D. 
Littleton,  Colo. 

Do. 
Leadville,  Colo.,  128|  East  3d 

Street. 
Denver,    Colo.,    240    South 

Boulevard  F. 
Hebron,  Colo. 
Walsenburg.  Colo. 
Mintum,  Coio. 


Name. 


Address. 


Kreldler,  FrankJ...| 

Kinney,  Frank 

Ka]avkh.Mik> 

K^ypel,  Eugene 

Khinker,  L 

Kk)ifor,  Ernest 


Keni£,  Martin... 
Koenig,  Frank... 

Larson,  J.  M 

Lyons,  Dr.  W.C, 


Land,  S.  E 

Larson,  Fred  C. . 

Leeper.G.  C 

Lynn,  Harry 

Larson,  Leandcr. 


Lange,H 

Lashbou^,  Jas 

Llneweaver,  Martin. 

Levin,  Edward 

Lee,  Henry 


Lorje,  Eugene. 


Lorie,Chas.M 

Lebfrom,  Frank — 

Lydon,  F.  C 

Lucas,  C.  V 

Lansing,  J.  B 

Lodng,F.  E 

Lamping.  Jas.  A. . . 

Lorens,  O.  E 

Lake,  Melton  C 

Langworthy,  J.  H.. 

Lowell,  Jas.  J 

Leahy,  W.M 

Lee,  Alfred  T ' 

Low,  J.  T I 

LaFont,  DanC ' 

Lowell.  J.  W ! 

lilies,  A.  Is*. ......... 

Liviiigstan,  H.  J . . . . 

l^Be.  LwOGO... ........ 

Letts,  Edwards 

Lawson,  John  R 


Leyner,  J.  G. 
Leary,  Frank. 
Laws,  Bert. . , 


Lewis,  C.R 

Luimy,C.  E 

Leddv,  H.  J 

Livaoa,  Michael 

Lindstrom,  Chas 

Lawson,  N.  A 

Les3er,L.  J 

Lockhart,  John 

Lucus,  Lee 

Lawley,  Geo 

Langtry,  E.  W 

Lee,S.  L 

Lambrecht^  H.  C... 

Lamo8,Th0S 

Light,  R.M. 

Lambert,  D.S 

Luce,  Walter 

Martin,  Walter 

MowattThoa 

MbCarthy ,  Henry  M , 

Muhlenbrock,H.W. 

Mcaain,Jaok 

McFeeder.F.  J 

Martin,M. 


Markham,  Geo. 


LftUeton,  Colo. 

Do. 
Wootton,  Colo. 
MonlMa,Colo. 
Arvada,Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  Stock  Ysids 

Station. 
Pueblo»Colo. 
Lafayette,  Colo. 

Aspen,  Colo.       

Denver,  Colo.,  238  Coondo 

Bufldbtf. 
Denver.  Cok>.,  State  Earn. 
Broomneld.  Colo. 
Br^riiton.  Colo. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,    40th    Street 

Station. 
West  CUff,  Colo. 
Divide,  Colo. 
Leadville,  Colo. 

Do. 
Denver,  Colo.,  1451  LariiMr 

Street. 
Denver,  Colo.,  3407  LsrinMr 

Street 
Denver,'Colo.,  1431  36lh  8t 
Denver,  Colo.,  3463  BUce  6L 
Longmont,  Colo.,  R.  F.  D. 
Crested  Creek,  C<ria. 
Yampa,  Colo. 
Meenr,  C<^. 
GrBnt,Cok>. 
West  Creek,  Cola 
Idaho  Si$rin£s,  Colo. 
West  Cite,  Colo. 
Greenwood,  Colo. 
Eraser,  Colo. 
Ward.  Colo. 
Fabphj^  Colo. 
Creede,  Colo. 
Colbran,  Colo. 
Englewood,  Colo.,  R.  F.  D. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Creede,  Coto. 
Denver,  Colo..  City  HaH 
Denver,  Colo.,  301  Ocrasa 

American  Trust  BuildiBg. 
Larkspur,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  State  Hoosb. 
Denver,  Colo.,  2725  Frankfii 

Street. 
Raven,  Colo. 
Denver,  Cok>.,  Stateboiwa 

Do. 
Trinidad,  Colo. 
Boulder.  Colo. 
Louisviue,  Colo. 
Den  vtf,  Colo. 
Florence,  Colo. 
Portland,  Coko, 
Erie.Coto. 
Greeley,  Colo. 
Platteville,  Colo. 
Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 
Eaton,  CokK 
Denver,  Cok>.,  Stataboose. 

Do. 
Arkansas  Junction,  Colo. 
Brixton,  Colo.,  B.  F.  D. 
Ouray,  Colo.,  ^ 

Poeblo,    Cola,    112  Korfk 

Main  Street. 
Arvada,Colo. 
Moont  Morriicm,  Colo. 

Denrar.  Colo.,  Deovar  KiBi 
PoetofDoe. 


Strang,  Colo. 
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Name. 


KCoWiUiaiiu,  C.  0. . 

McCoy,  0«o.W 

Mack,Cha8.B 

KCoKee,J.H 

MartiDyF.A 

ICanilhu,M.  A 

Kclnto^  Chas.  A . . 

ICooro.W.H 

ICcP<)Hn,P.J 

ICeroereantFnnk . . 
lfardock,W.V.... 

lfcCaity,W.A 

ICarx.  Theadore 

tfoColm,  Frank  H 

k£annlnR.D.V 

tiiller,  Gnaa.  £ 

iCurray,  J.  M 

iCadi8an,H.E 

iCoor6,T.  H 

forriSfJohn 

CUIer,  Geo 

iCunaon,  C.  W 

fcCarthy,  F.  D.... 

f cLoren,  J(rtm 

fmer,L.  D 

fcConneU.R.C... 

ffller.C.  0 

fade,  C.  A 

fartin,  J.  E 

Corrison,  Geo.  R... 

fIUIon.J.A 

fcDuffle,  A.  F 

lasonyGeo.  Z 

[oCunnifT,  F.  A . . . 
tallendene,  Henry 

[onroe,  J.  B 

ruler,  Loui 

tann.ClairV 

rcClelland.H.S... 
[oMahan,J.  W.... 
[cGintie,  Geo.  H.. 
[cLenncm,  John 

icDonon^,  Jobn . . 

:ayfleld,T.  V 

IcQuire,  J.  A 

ioyer,  H.  K 

ever,  Chaa.,  Jr 

dong,  Eugene 

athews,  O.  G 

06ch,R.  G 

eeker,  H.  L 

cGary,  A.  B 

usgrove,  W.  E... 
os8,0.  E 

uller,C.  J 

urphy,  P.  T 

oDonaid,  Geo 

cCall.M 

ilIer,Louis 

olford,  L.  R 

Uler,  Pat 

ootgomery,  H.  D . 
iirtm,  Caldwell... 
irtin,  Jas 

;Quan,  Arthur. . . , 

Unatl,  Ceaaar 

33niahan,  E.  A... 

tchell,  J.  J 

jQulre.O 

>frat,  Moae 

ithews.  Dr.  Ben. 
H. 


Address. 


Marble,  Colo. 
Gunnison,  Colo. 
Pagoea  Springs,  Colo. 
Walden.tkdo. 
Salida,  Colo.,  344  Dodge  St. 
Sterlmg.Colo. 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 
Victor.  Colo. 
Lake  City,  Colo. 
Leadville,  Colo. 
Da 
Do. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Pueblo,     Colo.,     308    East 

Adams  Street. 
South  Platte,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
LeadviUe,  Colo.,  box  255. 
Denver,   Colo.,   3030   West 

38th  Street. 
Como,  Colo. 
Denver.  Colo.,  33d  and  De 

Pew  Streets. 
Denver.  Colo.,  3015   Xavier 

Street. 
Telluride.Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Aspen,  Colo. 
Rve,  Colo. 
Elkhom,  Colo. 

Do. 
Buena  Vista,  Colo. 
LeadviUe.  Colo. 
Glenwood.  Colo. 
South  Fork,  Colo. 
Collbran,  Cdo. 

Do. 
LaJara,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo 

Denver,  Colo.,  1721  Stout  St. 
Florence,  Cdo. 
Albion,  Colo. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
LeadvUle,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  1100  Stout  St. 
Denver,  Colo^,  301  German' 

American  Trust  Building. 
Sunset,  Colo. 
Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 
Denver,  Cdo. 
Fort  Colihis,  Colo. 
San  Luis,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Brighton,  Colo. 
Tolland.Colo. 
Derby,  Colo. 
Trinidad,  Colo. 
Leadville,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  2947  West  38th 

Street. 
Lafayette,  Colo. 
Louisville,  Colo. 
Akron,  Colo. 
Norwood,  Colo. 
Arvada,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  316  Colorado 

Boulevard. 
Kremmling,  Colo. 
Brighton,  Colo. 
Littleton,  Colo. 
Denver,    Colo.,    24    Alaska 

Place. 
Littleton,  Colo. 
Barnum,  Colo. 
Alma.  Colo. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
Littleton,  Colo. 
Morrison,Colo. 
Denver.  Colo.,  468  Metropol- 
itan Building. 


Mastrang^o,  Tony . . 
MoPherson,  Wm. . . 
Mumpower.C.  E... 

Morreliayde 

Meyer,  Stephen 

Mattox.T 

Mfles,K.  E 

Nelson,N.W 

Newton,  Leslie..... 

Norton,J.T 

Nelson,  Gu8 

Newcomb,  W.  H... 

Nioolie,  Joseph 

Nioolie,A.j: 


Neal,8.C.... 
Norton,  B.  F. 


Newcomb,  Sadie . 
Noel,Wm.M.... 

Nichols,  J.  M 

NUe8,L.  G 

Nee]y,E.L 

Nelson,  Martin... 
Newhouse.  H.  R . 

Nowles,  BT.  G 

Newell/Wm 

Owen,Tho8.  P... 

Oliver,  A.  W 

Owen,R.  W 

O'Connor,  J.  J... 
O'Ragan.  Jerry.. 

O'Jena,  Louis 

Orpfai,  C.  J 


Orman,  F.  B 

Ownbey,  F.  M... 

Parry,  E 

Pace,C.  W 

Patrick,  W.  E.... 

Peirman,  J.  A 

Punshon,  Geo.  II 


Perry,  Jerome. 
Petit, J. E  .... 


Powell,  R.  R 

Pastararo  Domonic. 
Partridge,    Mrs. 
Christie, 

Pritchard,  R 

Pearson,  E.  A 

PhUbrook,  A.  J 


Powell,  C.W.. 
Pearson,  John.. 
PhUlips,  M.  L.. 

Patte,  E.  D 

Pert,  J.  H 

Parker,  Wm.  G 


Address. 


Pickett,  J.  M 

Pick,  Ray 

Pike,  L  W 

Paxton.P.  J 

Peck,  E.  H 

Parktaison,  T.  C... 

Potter,  Robt.  K | 

Parrett,  F.C , 

Patterson,  J.  H 

Poley.  Frank  F ' 

Powell,  Frank  A.... I 

Parker,  Gordon , 

Pritchard,  J.  H ' 

Patterson,  Thoe.  O.. 

Palmer,  Scott 

Pratt,  A.  E 

Peterson,  A.  H 

Pespldt,  A.  R 


Denver,  Colo. 

Masters,  Colo. 

Aurora,  Colo. 

Denver,  Colo..,  533  Elati  St. 

La  Salle,  Colo. 

Greeley,  Colo. 

Edgewater,  Colo. 

Gypflum,Colo. 

Pueblo,  Colo.  1019  Pine  St. 

Canon  City,  Colo. 

Sedalia.  Colo. 

Tolland,  Cdo. 

Welby,  Colo. 

Denver,  Colo.,  40th  Street 

Station. 
Denver.  Colo.,  5224  North 

Broadway. 
Denver,  Colo.,  1441  Central 

Loop. 
Tolland,  Colo. 
Loveland.Colo. 
Radiant,  Colo. 
Fountain,  Colo. 
Walsenburg,  Colo. 
Fort  Lupton,  Colo. 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  box  428. 
Longmont,  Colo. 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 
Durangq,  Colo. 
Victor,  Colo. 
Palmer  Lake.  Colo. 
Centerville,  Cdo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
La  Junta,  Colo. 
Denver.  Colo.,  4126  Xavier 

Street. 
Olathe,  Colo. 
Longmont,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  822 13th  Street. 
Longmont,  Colo., 
Denver,  Colo.,  State  House. 
Mount  Morrison,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  care  of  C.  ii  S. 

Ry.  Co. 
Sedalia.Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. ,  1813  South  E  m- 

erson  Street. 
Lafayette.  Colo. 
Salida,  Colo. 
Sterling,  Colo. 

Denver,  Colo.,  2338  15th  St. 

Hugo,  Colo. 

Denver,  Colo.,  40th  Street 
Station. 

Louisville,  Colo. 

Durango,  C^lo. 

Sapinero,  Colo. 

Eagewater,  Colo. 

Jamestown,  Colo. 

Leadville,  Colo.,  1118  Harri- 
son Avenue. 

Pfaieclifr,.Colo. 

Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 

Mount  Morrison,  Colo. 

Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 

Hayden,  Colo. 

Bums,  Colo. 

New  Castle,  Colo. 

Buffalo  Creek,  Colo. 

Roscmont.  Colo. 

Idaho  Spring,  Colo. 

Bheephorn,  Colo. 

Manoos,  Colo. 

Montrose,  Colo. 

Hotchkiss,  Colo. 

Mesa,  Colo. 

Cedaredge,  Colo. 

Gault,  Colo. 

Pueblo  Colo.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 
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Name. 


AddroM. 


Parker,  C.  E 

Proctor,  J.  8 ' 

Parker,  B.  F 

PUalcD 

pQckett,  Dr.  J.  W . . 

Pomerqy,  Wm 

P«ny,B 

Pitt,  Jas.  A ' 

Packard,  A.  H 

Parker,  W.  K ' 

PhlUlps,  O.  W " 

Pompanio,  Felix 

Pettepler.  Mrs.  J.  E.| 

Painter,  C.  E I 

Payne,  C.  B 

Pettow,  W.  F 

Pierce,  Perclval  M . 

Ptott«,  J.  M 

Parsons.  Stanley  V . . 

Pfoff,  E.  K 

PattersoD,  J.  B 

Patrick,  C.J 

Purdy,  Samiiel  L...' 

Potts,  J.  C ■ 

Pattison,  H.C ! 

Perry,  Ed 

Parkhurjt,  R.  W....' 

Qulnn,  J.  r 

Quackenbush,  F.  W. 

Romeo,  Tony 

Rice,  Sam  B 

Reynolds,  Geo.  E . . .  i 

Robinson,  H.  W...-J 

Rainwater,  II.  8 I 

Rossiter.C.  A ! 

Rogers.  Henry  E  — 
Ronalason,  Walter.. 

Rhodes,  David 

Reed,  Geo.  W 

Reeme,  E.  W 

Riley,  M.J 

RaUlff,  J.  H 

Rlchey,  A.  L 

Robinson,  II.  L 

Reddine,  James 

Ryan,  Josephus 

Ryden.  F.  W 

Ramskill,  J.  H 

Reed,  Elmer  F 

Ray,  Betrom  J 

Robinson,  Jolly  B... 
Regennitter,  K.  L... 

Rudolph,  F 

Ryness,  W.  E 

Rlsley,  F.  D 

Reck,  A 

Rooney.  Otis  A 

Ribbing,  C.  A 

RofRna,  Frank 

Reld,F.  V 

Rock  well,  Harvey  E. 

Rath.  Frank 

Ranch,  Gus 

Rienks,  John 

Reha,  B.  L 

Richards,  Irvine  L. . 

Roles,  C.  L 

Reynolds,  R.  H 

Richardson,  C.  U ... 
Richardson,  C.  II... 

Ranahan,  Harry 

Richards,  L.  E 

Rhodes,  C.  B 

Robey,  J.  H 

Sorenson,  N.  P 

SteiU,  Ed 

Stanley,  Qeo.  F 


Boulder,  Colo. 

Ix>veland,  Colo. 

St.  Cloud,  Colo, 

Trinidad,  Colo. 

Bennett,  Colo. 

Silver  Plume,  Colo. 

Denver,  Cok).,   110  Champa 

Btreet. 
Denver,  Colo.,  4736  Race  8L 
Aurora,  t\)lo. 
Ault,  Colo. 

IJttleton,  Colo.,  R.  F.  D. 
Arvada,  Colo.,  R.  F.  D. 
Golden,  Colo..  R.  F.  D. 
Wctmore,  Colo. 
Littleton,  Colo. 

Do. 
Denver,  Colo.  4513  Stuart  St. 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Do. 
PlatteviHe,  Cok)..  R.  F.  D. 
Pogosa  Springs,  CvAq. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Littleton,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo^  4919  Irviiif  St. 
Carbondale,  Colo. 
Byers.  Colo. 
Longmont,  Colo. 
Leadvllle,  Cok). 
Fort  Morgan,  C<^. 
Louisville,  Cok). 
St^rlhig,  Colo. 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  1019  West  13th 

Street. 
(3 olden,  Cok). 
Mount  Morrison,  Coto. 
Broomfleld,  Colo. 
HowberL  Colo. 
Cripple  Creek,  Cok). 
Divide,  Colo. 
Somerset,  Colo. 
Leadville,  Colo. 
Durango,  Colo. 
Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 
Columbine,  Colo. 
Idaho  Springs,  Ccrfo. 

Do. 
Fstes  Park,  Colo. 
Ce<lar,  Colo. 
Delta,  Colo. 
Whitewater,  Colo. 
Nuria,  Colo. 
Cedaredge,  Colo. 
Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Littleton,  Colo. 
Denver.  Colo.,  123  W.  9th  St. 
Plnon.  Colo. 
La  Salle,  Colo. 
Morrison,  Colo. 
Henderson.  Colo. 
Denver,  Cok).,  1940  Lawrence 

Street. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Berthoud,  Colo. 
Denver.  Colo.,  1735  York  St. 
Clark,  Colo. 
Eaton.  Cok). 
Littleton,  Colo. 

Do. 
Falrplay,  Cok). 
Littleton,  C^lo.,  R.  F.  D. 
Gilcrest,  Colo. 

Do. 
Denver,  Colo.,  3H47  Pecos  St. 
Red  Cliff.  Colo. 
Orchard.  Colo. 
Denver.  Colo.,  741  South  Ix)- 

gan  Street. 
Ouray,  C^lo. 
Masters,  Colo. 
Denver,  Cok).,  4014  Osage  St. 


Snkter,  Chas.  D 

ScoTiUe,J.  M 

SkJoDer^eo 

Sanger,  Clias.  J 

Stubbs,  J.  L 

Shsw.KalphR 

Spencer,  UughB... 

Snyder,  Allen 

Scbons,  Nk^taols.... 


Address. 


Shelby,  LewbB 

Sellers,  J.  M 


Smfley,J.  B 

Shenk,Fred , 

Stoddard,  Geo 

Sweeney,  M.  J 

Stewart,  Robert 

Stewart,  WiUlBm... 
Stewart,  Morgan 

Smith,  Roy 

Swire,  JouB ......... 

Stephenson.  Geo.  O 


Shaw,  J.N. . 
Smith,  Max. 
Scott,  £.  R. 
Schrader,  U. 


Shunk,  Harry  O. . . 


8iIk,J.  J 

Sammons,  S.  A 

Stee.C.  F 

Smith,  Geo.  J 

Shell,  Geo.  W 

SchwarU,  A.  C 

Smith,  Ed  A 

Sherwin,  F.  R 

Stapleton,  Frank  B. 

Segur,  Louis  L 

Snodgrass,  P.  L 

Swarengfn,  S.  C 

Stephenson,  E.  E... 

Show,  D.  Kirk 

Schrada,  W.  H 

Sobey,  F.  P 

Smelxer,  H.  E 

Shoemaker,  Wm.  B. 

Stex-enson,  J.  A 

Simpson,  A.  A 

Stephens,  J.  E 

Shoemaker,  Thoe.  J 
Shoemaker,  B.  N... 

Sobey,  R.  T 

Smith,  Luke  E 

Starbuck,  Ira  F 

Stephenson,  A.  B.. 

Steri,Wm 

Spoicw,  Henry  L.. 

Slraun,  A.  L 

Sweitcer,  A.  L 

Skinner,  F.E 

8ni\'etey,  P.  H 

Smaldone,  Furie . . . 

Singleton,  J<Aa 

ScheUenger,  Frank. 

Sanstad,  Bert 

Smith,  Robt 


Schmall.Otto. 
Smllev,  J.  H . . 
Schlater,  Chas. 
Simpson,  J.  B. 


Stitt,  A.  G 

Scott,  W.H 

Smith,  Leonard. 
Sackett,  S.  J.... 


Cokna,Colo. 
Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 
Montclair,  Colo. 
Mount  Morrlaon,  Colo 
Denver,  CoId. 
DtUTmgo,  Colo. 
Alamon.Cok>. 
Pledra,  Colo. 
Boulder,  Colo.,  40» 

Street. 
Denver,  Colo. .  3D0  Vnixutfli 

BuikUnr. 
PuehJoTOolo..    aOB    N<flb 

Vnkm  Avenue. 
Thmmth.  C<do, 
Crested  Creek,  Colo. 

Do. 
Durango,  Colo. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Rockwood.  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,   AnditorfaoB 

Hotel. 
BaMwin,  Colo. 
Lead  vflle,  Cok). 

Do. 
Denver,   Colo.,  2347  Losfil 

Boulevard. 
Denver,    Colo.,    421    Ogda 

Street. 
Leadvflle,  Cok> 
Home,  Cola 
Longmont,  Colo. 
Fort  Uipion.  Colo. 
Cok)rado  Springs,  Colo. 
Newmipe,  Colo. 
Denver,  Cok). 
Tabemash,  Cola 
Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 
Craig,  Cok). 
Crested  Butte,  Colo. 
Aspen,  Cok). 
Yampa,Cola 
Meeker,  Colo. 
Monument,  Cok). 

Do. 
Lake  George,  Colo. 
Idaho  Spr&gs,  Colo. 
South  Platte,  Cok). 
Eraser,  Cok). 
Rand,  Cok). 
Leadvflle,  Cok). 

Do. 
Red  Cliff,  Cok). 
Pando,Cok). 
Avon,  Colo. 
Ames,  Cok). 
DelU,Cok). 
Lake  City,  Cok). 
Magote,  Cok>. 
Monte  Vista.  Cok). 
Cedaredge.  Colo. 
Idaho  Sprkkgs,  Cola 
Denver,  Colo..  3S38  Peeoe  St, 
Denver,  Cok>.,1333  Aoms  8C 
Arvada,  Colo. 
Deer  Trail,  Cok). 
Denver,  Cola  ,4831  West : 

Avenue. 
Loport.  Colo. 
Timnath,  Cok>. 
HflfatKte,  Cok). 
Denver,  Cola.  8iock  Ti 

SUtkm. 
Aurora,  Cok). 
Montclair,  Colo. 
Brighton.CokK 
Denver,  Colo.,  12a>  81. 

Street. 
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mS-Omttiiiied. 


suable,  Baniy 

Sli()iiilBr,Fnui 

8(Mlt,  WalUf 

Sylvener,  Wnlter  F. 
Siildow, Chaa.  JJ.... 

SIcarrtn,  Ja9  A 

SntofoidD,  T.  L. . . 

anyder,  John  N 

BUiiKWut,  F.  H 

Sbwt,'j.l... .'."'.'.'. 

Stom'E.B. ':'.'." '.'.'. 

HhBwnel,  Byron 

Smitb.Hany 

Bchmllt,Iolui 

Teffl.GuyE 

■Tiga.'a^W^  ".'.'.'.'. 

ThomaapJ.C 

Tamntuiy,  Elwood. 

ToniBca],  L 

ThompaoD,  W.  C... 

Thoma«i,G.  H.... 

THIery,  Hmtt 

TnsUx.S.Vt 

Tsvlor,A.  H 

Tifrlref,  J«ew  L 

Thunnan.  Thos,  H. 

TBrt.ChasW 

Tyler,  W.A 

Tmmu.RarU... 

Taylor.  R,  F 

Tbomas,  W.  M 

Teafnie,  A.  a 

Tynan,  Thos 

Taylor,  Josenhb'.!!! 

Thompson.S.  B 

Tbcobald,  IHmtel  T. 

TlkaB,Louk 

Thomas,  Geo.  P 

Tou  rant,  Freda... 
rormey,  Widge 

ruck,  A'. E. .■.*.".'.;! 


'won,  A.T 

jfrlch.L.H 

.'ndervood,  Geo... 
'idler,  Sam  W 

'^kert,  Fradi:!!i: 
'anN«s,J,  A 

>nnott   F 

etteo,  Eucen« 

etten,  Wm 

andyke,  H.L.... 
uleamou.  Uarvln 
.elch.C.C 

heeler.  T.  A 

'llllanu,  John 

■alker,  J.  J 

-hippie  M.B... 

right,  Henry 

atera,  Ray  O 


Denver,  Colo. 
Bultas,  Colo. 
Fort  Lup(OD,Colo. 
DenTBr,  Colo.,  aes  Cedar  St. 
Alma,  Colo. 
Barr,  Colo. 
Leadnile,  Colo. 
Love  land,  Colo. 
LlUletoD.  Colo, 


imrai^iq,  iJolo. 

PsEosB  Bpringa,  Coto. 
Cobrado  ^i^,  Colo.,  113 
EasI  Huerfano  stniet, 

Denver,' Cola'.   207   South 

BaDDOck  Street. 
Deavet.  Colo.,  7S0  Banta  Fe 

Drive. 
Denver.   Colo.,  3030   Suisit 

Marble,  Ccrio. 

Denver,  Colo.,  707  Railroad 

BuildinK. 
F.stea  Pari,  Colo. 
Crested  Creek,  Colo. 
Denva,   Colo.,  231S  Orden 

Street. 
Coalmont.Colo. 


Shamiee,  Coto. 
iDtttnoo,  Colo. 
Clyde,  Colo. 


Evergreen,  Colo. 

Buena  \'lsta,'colo. 
Westminster,  Colo, 


Denver,   ColD..   tOth   Street 

Station. 
EoglfTood,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  M7  Batlton 


CiioarroD,  Cola. 
LeadvUle  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  SI  Sberman 

Street. 
BroomBeld.Colo. 


Tamemasb,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo.,  FoeUr  1 


Crlpide  Creek,  i 


Waters,  Hany 

Walker. lohD 

Winar.BarlS 

WUllana.J.U 

Webb,  Ovb 

Wolrt.Jas.O 

WIl*m,J.K 

Watroua,  Geo.  F..., 

W  under.  Joseph . . .. 

White,). S 

WIlcoi.Earl 

Walker,  John  ^ 

Wltoon,  Arlbui 

Wtaimer.O.M 

Wehrly,Ed,F 

Weamyer  Rudolj*. 
Wacner,  Frank  H... 
Wr&lit,JohnW.... 
wmtams,  Glenn.... 
WhltMoi.Wm.K.., 
wUUanu,  Eucene... 


WatkloB  F.J... 


Ware,C.E..., 
Wesson,  A.  H 

Webb,  C.  E. . 


Wllllamaon.  O.  E. 

Wlllus,Nut 

WhBe.Wm 

Whetmlre,  Ben... 

WUaOD,Jas.R 

Welch.  O.C 

Warren.F.A 

WrWlt.W.H 

wS^nV"."'.'. 

Wagner,  John 

Woods,i.E 

Wblteomb.F.R.. 


Walker,  B.F... 
WllklDBOD,Dr,H 

Whltney.Ed.... 
Walllc*,  Plnknej 
Wright,  Clatk... 

WllkIs,J.E 

Wllgua,a.E.... 

Wheeler.C.  A.... 

YatSfVlllard!: 

Young,  Geo 

YoungiovB.  C,  B. 

Young,  L.£ 

ZelwTB.H 


Denver,  Ccdo.,  1X30  8t  Paul 

Street. 
Delta,  Coto. 
Boulder.  Colo. 

Fort  Logan,  Colo. 
Longmont.Colo, 
Lodgepole,  Xebr. 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 
Denver,   Colo.,   I&27   Curtla 

Denver^'Colo. ,  3KH  JoaepblDS 


AJlenspark,  Colo. 

I'BCQiyi  SprhKs,  Cwo. 

Norwood,  Cob. 

Ouray,  Colo. 

Denver,    Colo..    MTTiWest 

Mth  Street. 
Denver.  Colo..   IS    Zenobia 


Wray,  Colo. 
Crcede.  Colo. 


Lamar,  Ccrio. 
Alice,  Colo. 
Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 

DniveV,    Coio.,    ISOl    Wot 

IXtb  Street. 
DitraDfo,  Colo. 


Henderson,  Colo. 
La  Salle,  Colo. 
Gill,  Colo. 
Lilileton,  Colo. 


Ohiey  Springs,  C 
Simpson,  Colo. 

Au^r^olo.  ■ 


Denver,Colo.,IOZ7Kalamalb 


8836  CONDITIONS  IN  THB  COAL  MINES  OF  COLORADO. 

Statb  op  ('olorado,  City  and  County  of  Denver ^  w: 

Jamefl  A.  Hhinn,  State  game  and  fish  commiflBioner  of  Colorado,  beii^  first  duly 
Bworn  according  to  law  upon  his  oath  deposes  and  aa^,  that  the  foregoing  list  of  names 
comprising  38  paf^e^,  is  a  full,  true,  ana  complete  list  of  all  special  game  wardens  ap- 
pointed by  him,  since  April  1^  1911,  up  to  and  including  the  10th  da^r  of  March,  1914, 
«  .ppean,  of  recrd  in  tfie  of^ce  of  the  SUte  game  .nd  ^  canuni«oner  at  Denv^, 

Ja8.  A.  Shikn, 
State  Gome  and  Fiah  Commistumer, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March  A.  D.  1914. 

[seal.]  Dorotht  Gunn,  Notary  Public^ 

My  commission  expires  the  23d  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1914. 


Dbntbr,  Colo.,  March  7,  2914. 
Hon.  M.  D.  Foster, 

Chairman  Congrtuional  Invtttigation  Committee^  Denver, 

Dear  Dr.  Foster:  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  few  suggestions  from  the  standpoiDt 
of  my  experience  in  the  present  coal  miners'  strike  may  be  of  value  in  aasistiiig  you  to 
understand  the  papers  furnished  you  from  this  office. 

Within  a  month  of  the  election  in  1912  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Lawson  that  this  strike 
would  probably  be  called,  but  that  he  did  not  know  when.  During  the  seflsion  of  ^ 
Bucceeainff  legislature,  after  considerable  difficulty,  a  law  for  the  inq>ection  of  coal 
mines  and  the  reflation  of  their  operation  was  passed,  both  the  operators  and  the 
miners  participating  in  its  preparation  and  agreeing  upon  its  provisions  before  it  was 
finally  passed  by  the  legislature.  The  statute  levied  a  tax  on  the  output  of  the  coal 
mines  to  support  the  department,  and  provided  expenses  should  be  paid  out  <^  the 
general  fund  until  the  tax  could  be  collected.  The  legislature  failed,  however,  to 
make  sufficient  appropriation  to  cover  this  preliminary  expense,  and  the  result  has 
been  considerable  delay  in  putting  the  new  act  fully  into  effect. 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1913  I  was  told  that  the  strike  would  probably 
be  called  in  a  short  time.  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Frank  J.  Hajrs  came  to  Colorado  and  in 
my  office  talked  over  the  matter  of  the  proposed  strike.  He  insisted  the  minen  wanted 
to  strike,  but  that  he  hoped  it  could  be  avoided.  1  attempted  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment. The  United  Mine  Workers'  leaders  wanted  to  unionize  the  mines  and  the  oper- 
ators declared  that  under  no  circumstances  would  they  recognize  the  mine  workefs' 
organization — that  they  would  rather  close  down  their  mines  and  go  out  of  business. 
After  some  sparring  a  convention  was  called  by  the  mine  workers  and  an  invitatioii 
extended  to  the  operators  to  attend  a  conference.  This  the  operators  declined  to  <k>. 
They  stated  they  would  talk  to  their  own  men,  but  would  not  meet  the  offieets  of  this 
oi^ganization  because  that,  in  a  measure,  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  union  which 
they  never  would  in  any  manner  grant.  All  efforts  to  bring  about  an  adjustment 
failed,  and  a  strike  was  called  on  September  23,  1913.  A  number  of  reasons  were 
assigned,  the  first  and  chief  of  which  was  the  recognition  of  the  union.  Indeed,  I 
have  no  doubt  every^thing  else  could  have  been  readily  adjusted  if  this  one  question 
could  have  been  eliminated. 

Aiter  the  strike  was  called  I  renewed  my  efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  by 
arbitration.  Both  sides  refused  to  submit  the  question  of  recognition  of  the  union 
and  agree  to  abide  by  the  result,  although  the  mine  workers'  lead^s  continued  to 
clamor  for  a  conference.  The  operators  maintained  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate, 
and  declared  that  outside  of  the  one  question  they  would  let  me  or  any  other  fair 
person  fix  a  settlement.  When  I  could  not  secure  a  conference  between  the  contending 
parties.  I  attempted  a  settlement  by  conferring  back  and  forth  with  the  leaden  oi  the 
two  sides  but  secured  no  satisfactory  result. 

Turbulence  and  bloodshed  began  almost  immediately  after  the  strike  was  caUed. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  shooting,  much  of  it  probably  merely  for  intimidating  pur- 
poses. As  the  strike  progressed  the  trouble  increased.  Picketing  led  to  greater 
violence.  A  number  of  people  were  killed  and  many  were  beaten  up.  Threatenii^ 
letters  were  sent  to  those  who  had  not  left  the  mines.  The  operators  employed  a  large 
number  of  mine  guards  and  the  sheriff  deputized  them  and  secured  for  the  county  a 
considerable  number  of  deputy  sheriffs.  I  asked  the  operators  to  keep  their  nune 
guards  on  their  own  property,  and  I  believe  they  generally  observed  my  request, 
but  the  strikers  could  not  discriminate  between  the  deputy  sheriffs  and  the  mine 
guards.    They  showed  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  against  detectives,  who,  they  said,  l»d 
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been  employed  to  prevent  their  unionizing,  and  many  of  whom  they  believed  had  been 
employed  as  deputy  sheriffs. 

before  the  strike  had  proceeded  far  the  local  authorities  declared  their  inability  to 
control  the  situation  ana  asked  for  the  militia.  Within  a  month  the  sheriffs  reported 
they  could  not  make  arrests,  and  people  generally,  who  at  the  first  demand  for  nulitary 
aid  had  believed  it  could  be  avoided,  changed  their  minds  and  joined  with  the  local 
authorities  in  demanding  State  aid.  Ck)nflicts  were  of  daily  occurrence  and  violence 
increased  until  a  state  of  actual  warfare  existed. 

A  final  attempt  to  secure  a  settlement  of  the  strike  was  made,  and  for  several  days 
it  appeared  as  tnough  it  might  be  successful.  The  mine  workers'  leaders  had  insisted 
all  they  wanted  was  an  observance  of  the  law,  and  the  operators  seemed  willing  to 
concede  this.    On  a  final  effort,  however,  the  negotiations  failed. 

At  this  time  a  bloody  battle  was  imminent  at  Ludlow;  some  of  the  neighboring 
mining  camps  were  besieged  and  their  people  terrified  by  strikers  who  surrounded  and 
fired  upon  tnem.  Two  of  these  campawere  besieged  in  this  manner  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  even  two  children  were  shot,  although  not  fatally. 

Failing  to  secure  a  settlement  and  bein^  convinced  that  there  was  no  other,  way  of 
avoiding  a  terrible  loss  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  loss  of  property,  I  ordered  the  militia 
into  the  field.  The  territory  was  so  great  and  the  mines  so  scattered  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  entire  chaige  of  the  district,  so  that  martial  law  could  be  only  partially 
enforced. 

Just  previous  to  calling  out  the  militia  conferences  seemed  to  indicate  there  was 
still  hope  of  a  settlement,  and  for  about  30  days  I  prevented  the  importation  of  new 
workmen  and  held  the  situation  in  abeyance,  hoping  to  bring  about  a  termination  of 
the  strike. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  period,  through  the  kindness  of  President  Wilson,  I  secured 
the  assistance  of  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  my  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  settlement.  The  operators  had  agreed  to  meet  in  conference  with  some  of  their 
striking  employees.  This  conference  was  held  in  my  office  and  you  have  a  complete 
report  of  it.  On  request  of  both  sides  I  acted  as  chairman  of  their  several  meeting. 
Most  of  the  demands  made  by  the  strikers  were  considered,  and  upon  all  of  those  dis- 
cussed up  to  the  last  session  an  agreement  was  reached.  There  were  two  things  that 
had  not  been  discussed — the  recognition  of  the  union  and  the  demand  for  an  increase 
in  wages.  The  latter  of  these  demands  never  was  seriously  considered  in  the  meetinj^, 
as  I  recall  it.  The  former  was  brought  up  at  the  last  moment  and  the  operators  said 
they  would  not  discuss  it,  it  being  understood  that  this  question  was  not  to  come  up 
for  consideration  at  the  conference.  Secretary  Wilson  and  myself  had  both  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  recognition  of  the  union  was  to  be  waived.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  I  should  make  suggestions  to  both  sides  along  the  line  of  the  discussions  and  agree- 
ments in  the  conference.  This  I  proceeded  to  do.  Secretary  Wilson  went  over  tnese 
suggestions  as  they  were  prepared  and  agreed  with  them.  I  forwarded  copies  to  both 
sides  of  the  controversy.  The  operators  accepted  the  suggestions;  the  strikers  rejected 
them.  At  the  time  the  suggestions  were  being  considered  Secretary  Wilson  suggested 
that  no  settlement  could  be  effective  or  permanent  unless  some  methods  were  provided 
for  settlement  of  future  disputes,  and  thought  we  ought  to  incorporate  something  along 
that  line.  He  believed  if  the  men  would  go  back  to  work  on  the  basis  of  the  8ug;^e8- 
tions  prepared  b3r  me  that  the  matter  of  settlement  of  future  disputes  and  wages  might 
be  left  to  arbitration,  and  he  prepared  a  proposition  of  that  kind.  He  asked  me  to  sign 
this  with  him,  which  I  did.  The  operators  stated  that  in  as  much  as  the  miners  had  not 
yet  replied  to  the  first  set  of  suggestions  that  the>  did  not  think  it  proper  to  answer  the 
eecona,  and  upon  request  of  Secretary  Wilson  we  withdrew  the  second  letter. 

Secretary  Wilson  had  several  conferences  with  the  strike  leaders  and  reported  that 
they  would  not  accept  the  suggestions.  The  strike  members  of  the  conference  told 
me  confidentially  tiiat  they  had  been  instructed  in  the  first  place  not  to  accept  any- 
thing but  the  recognition  of  the  union.  After  several  days  of  negotiating  Secretary 
Wilson  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  could  be  done  at  that  time  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  and  determined  to  return  to  Washington. 

I  had  told  the  contending  parties  from  the  first  that  if  a  strike  were  called  and 
resulted  in  the  necessity  of  calling  out  the  militia  that  I  would  follow  a  policy  of 
absolute  impartiality  and  enforcement  of  law  and  order.  When  I  found  a  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  impossible,  I  issued  strict  orders  to  the  militia  to  enforce  the  law 
regulating  the  importation  of  strike  breakers  and  asked  all  parties  concerned  to 
assist  in  the  prosecution  of  any  offenders  guilty  of  a  violence.  At  first  the  militia 
was  put  in  only  two  counties,  but  subsequently  smaller  forces  were  sent  to  two  other 
counties. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  administration  the  financial  condition  of  the  State 
was  bad,  and  the  legislature  could  not  find  funds  sufficient  to  adequately  care  for  all 
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the  departments  of  tfae  State.  There  weie  no  avmilable  taids  lor  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  militia.  The  method  provided  by  our  lava  tor  guch  ifetgongiei 
was  the  iasuance  of  4  per  cent  certificates  of  ind^tednesa,  to  be  taken  care  ei  hj 
the  succeeding  Icjp^islature.  I  went  to  some  of  the  clearing-house  aasociataotis  aad 
provided  a  part  oithe  funds  necessary  for  this  expense.  I  asked  neither  aide  to  ItoB 
controveny  for  any  assistance  in  this  work,  and  where  any  was  offered  I  dedined 
it.  I  have  not  as  vet  been  able  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  this  entirt 
expense,  although  I  have  hopes  that  in  the  end  I  will  be  able  te  do  so.  It  bae  beea 
a  great  load  to  carry,  and  necessarily  I  have  had  to  take  the  bimlen  nsyerff. 

To  give  ^ou  an  insight  into  the  real  sentiments  of  some  of  the  atrike  leaden.  I  will 
relate  one  incident.  An  automobile  load  of  five  men  (mine  guaids)  was  amDuahed 
near  La  Veta;  four  of  the  men  were  killed  and  the  other  one  iPounoed.  One  of  the 
great  labor  leaders  of  the  country  came  to  my  bouee  and  tried  to  convince  me  that 
the  men  who  ambushed  and  shot  these  people  should  not  be  prosecuted  for  the  ramm 
that  a  state  of  war  existed;  that  the  striken  had  a  right  to  kill  theM  mine  guards, 
and  that  they  had  a  right  to  take  advantage  of  this  coBditkm  to  do  eo. 

To  ilhistrato  more  fuUy  the  real  issue  in  Uus  straggle,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  attempted  settlement  of  the  strike  at  the  (Mk  Creek  mines  in  Routt  County. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  get  the  contending  pardes  tepstfaer  on  some  baoi  of 
settlement.  After  several  attempts  the  operaion  were  induoM  to  agree  to  the  coadi- 
tions  contained  in  the  original  demands  of  the  strikers,  including  the  checkwejghmea, 
the  right  to  board  and  live  and  trade  where  they  pleased,  uid  a  10  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  for  men  both  in  and  outside  of  the  mines.  They  further  agreed  that  all  of  the 
strikers  might  go  back  to  work  without  discrimination:  that  they  could  hekong  to  the 
union  or  not,  just  as  they  pleased,  and  that  they  woula  allow  them  to  send  in  enoqgh 
union  men  to  make  the  total  number  700.  This  would  mean  apptoxiiDately  260  to 
900  additional  union  men  in  the  district.  Hiey  agreed  further  in  case  of  disbulee  in 
the  future  between  the  operators  and  the  minora  that  the  employees  in  ea^  atine 
should  choose  a  committee  to  take  ud  such  grievances  with  tne  operator.  II  they 
should  fail  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  tnen  the  disputo  should  go  to  arbitmtion  and 
the  manner  of  appointment  of  the  arbitration  board  was  agreed  upoa.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  the  leaders  would  like  to  have  seen  this  propoaed  settlesMQt 


ratified  bv  the  miners,  but  it  was  refused.  The  only  <{iiestion  upon  which  the  oper- 
ators would  not  concede  the  demands  of  the  men  in  this  instance  was  the  recognition  of 
the  union.  They  did  agree  to  ^arantee  the  ''open  shop"  and  permit  ev«ry  man  Is 
belong  to  the  union  if  he  so  desired  without  any  interference  whatever. 

To  me  the  miners  have  contended  from  the  first  that  any  settdem^it  would  be  unsat- 
isfactory and  meaningless  without  recognition  of  the  union,  while  the  operatota  iasiBt 
that  many  of  the  men  do  not  wish  to  belong  to  the  union  and  that  the  operatois  are 
perfectly  willing  to  enforce  the  '*  open-shtifp    plan. 

A  great  deal  of  the  trouble  growing  out  of  this  strike  (^ianated  with  unlawful  pick- 
eting, which  almost  without  exception  led  to  violence  of  some  sort  or  other.  From 
the  very  first  guns  and  ammunition  were  bou^t  in  laive  quantities,  and  while  the 
militia  captured  a  lot  of  these  guns  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  they  secured  even  half  of 
them. 

This  strike  is  an  interstate  or  national  aftair.  This  district.  No.  15,  includes  tihcee 
States — (.'olorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  It  is  quite  proper,  therefore,  in  my  opinion 
for  Congress  to  pass  some  law  regulating  organisations  of  either  op^ntors  or  workmen 
that  are  interstate  or  national  in  their  character  to  the  end  that  contracts  may  be  law- 
fully enforced  and  that  disputes  of  this  sort  may  be  determined  in  an  ord^y  leeal 
way  and  not  be  left  for  settlement  by  violence  and  force  regardless  of  the  merits  of  Uie 
controversy. 

In  efforts  to  enforce  order  the  militia  have  been  compelled  to  do  many  things  which 
would  not  be  necessary  if  the  local  authorities  were  in  control  of  the  situation  and 
many  of  the  complaints  that  have  grown  out  of  this  controversy  are  because  ol  this 
this  condition,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  arrest  and  hold  some  persons  because 
of  their  persistence  in  creating  disturbances.  In  connection  with  some  of  the  crimes 
committed  there  were  seeming  conspiracies  and  men  were  held  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  evidence  in  these  cases.  The  National  Guard,  like  similar  organizadona  over 
the  country,  is  not  composed  very  largely  of  exp«ienced  soldiers  or  ^cen.  Among 
the  men  were  many  boys  and  among  the  1 ,500  or  2,000  men  that  at  one  time  or  another 
were  in  the  field  we  were  sure  to  have  some  who  would  commit  indiscretionB.  TImbo 
have  been  greatly  magnified  and  most  severely  criticized. 

Before  the  strike  was  called  and  for  a  k>njg  time  prior  to  that  it  was  insisted  by  Ifae 
miners  that  it  was  impossible  to  seciire  justice  in  the  courts  of  Las  Animas  and  Huer- 
fano Counties.  In  resolutions  adopted  by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  in  DcHnver 
during  the  heat  of  the  strike  excitement,  the  same  statement  was  made,  but  in  thia 
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same  set  of  resolutions  a  demand  was  made  that  the  prisoners  held  by  the  militia 
should  be  turned  over  to  these  coiu^  at  a  time  when  the  district  judge  over  his  own 
signature  stated  that  conditions  were  such  as  to  prevent  the  tnai  of  cases  with  any 
assurance  that  justice  would  be  meted  out. 

Before  the  strike  was  finally  called  I  ur^ed  upon  the  mine  leaders  that  they  should 
attempt  enforcement  of  the  laws,  their  mam  complaint  being  that  they  had  not  in  the 
past  been  able  to  secure  such  enf wcement.  I  assured  them  that  the  State  would  ^ve 
them  every  assistance  possible  in  this  attempt.  I  pointed  out  that  recent  legisla- 
ttires  bad  very  generally  given  them  what  they  desired  and  that  the  people  had  so 
amended  our  constitution  that  any  additional  laws  they  wanted  would  not  depend 
entirely  upon  the  legislatiure,  but  could  be  initiated  by  the  workmen  themselves. 
Later  curing  the  striS:e  when  complaints  were  made  about  the  alleged  violations  of 
some  of  these  laws  1  tried  in  several  instances  to  have  the  strikers  make  complaint 
before  the  district  attorney  who  had  assured  me  he  would  file  the  informations,  but  I 
was  unable  to  induce  them  to  do  so  although  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  liberal 
rewards  for  any  cases  of  suoh  alleged  violations. 

In  addition  to  the  violence  resulting  from  the  picketing  at  Oak  Creek  that  caused 
the  necessity  for  the  militia,  there  were  statements  made  by  some  of  the  strike  leaders 
at  the  county  seat  during  some  hearings  on  picketing  cases.  At  this  place  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  at  witnesses,  one  St^nhard,  one  of  the  union  lead^s,  made  this 
statement:  *'I  am  not  an  American  citizen.    I  owe  all^jance  to  no  government.    The 

United  States  is  the  worst  counUy  on  ^e  earth  and  I  would  not  wipe  m;)r on 

the  American  flag."  This  so  excited  and  enraged  the  people  (A  timt  neighborhood 
that  a  citizens'  committee  was  organized  to  drive  the  leaders  out  of  the  district,  and 
the  feeUng  ran  so  high  I  found  it  necessary  to  send  the  troops  there  to  prevent  what  I 
am  convinced  would  otherwise  have  been  a  bloody  conflict.  Similar  expressions  have 
been  given  out  by  other  leaders  who  came  here  from  the  east  to  assist  m  the  conduct 
of  this  strike. 

Experience  in  the  strike  has  suggested  that  the  immigTation  law  should  be  so  amended 
that  men  who  come  to  this  country  and  boast  they  owe  allegiance  to  no  flag  and  spend 
their  time  in  decrying  our  laws  and  institutions  and  preacning  dissension  and  insur- 
rection should  be  returned  to  the  countrjr  tiiat  produced  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  case  of  industrial  disturbances  sheriffs  as  well  as  governors 
should  be  invested  with  power  to  suspend  the  sale  and  uses  of  firearms. 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  strike  there  was  a  strong  demand  for  a  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion law.  Upon  investigation,  however,  I  could  find  no  statute  anywhere^  nor  was 
any  suggestea,  which  upon  inquiry  would  give  promise  of  any  material  rehef  to  our 
situation. 

The  vital  point  in  our  difiiculty  is  the  question  of  oiganization.  No  one  has  ques- 
tioned the  nght  of  the  men  to  quit  work  or  the  operator  to  close  down  his  mine.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  men  have  the  right  to  engage  in  business  singlj  or  collectively. 
If  they  choose  to  bargain  collectively  the  law  regulates  their  oi]ganization  to  enforce 
contracts  for  or  against  them  and  the  determination  of  their  disputes  in  the  courts. 
It  seems  clear  that  workmen  have  the  similar  right  to  baigain  individually  or  col- 
lectively. In  the  present  c^mtroversy  the  operators  have  refused  to  deal  with  them 
collectively  on  the  ground  that  contracts  made  with  their  orc^anization  were  not 
enforcible,  and  the  question  arises  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  tne  worianen  if  there 
were  legal  regulation  of  collective  bazgaining  on  the  part  of  the  workm^  to  the  end 
that  contracts  and  disputes  might  be  determined  in  a  court  of  justice  ratner  than  by 
intimidation,  violence,  and  insurrection  r^ardless  of  what  might  be  the  right  or  the 
wrong  in  anjr  particular  case. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  you  and  each  of  the  other  members  of  the  ceiiimittee 
for  the  painstaking  manner  in  which  you  have  investigated  this  situation  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  committee  will  be  able  to  suggest  to  Congress  some  legisla- 
tion which  will  remedy  further  difficulties  at  least  to  the  extent  in  wnich  the  disputes 
may  be  of  an  interstate  or  national  character. 

Thanking  you  for  your  many  courtesies  since  your  arrival  in  Colorado  and  wishing 
you  a  safe  return  to  your  duties  in  Washington,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

E.  M.  Ahmons. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  COAL  MINES  OF  COLORADO. 


SUBOOMMITTEE  OP  THE 
COMMITTEB  ON  MiNES  AND  MiNINO, 

House  of  Repeesentativbs, 
WctsMnffton,  D.  '€,,  Monday ,  April  6, 1914. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Representatives  Foster  (chairman),  Byrnes,  Evans,  and 
Austin. 

Present,  also,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  and  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  will  you  be  sworn  ? 

TESTIMOXTT  OF  JOHXT  D.  EOCEEFEILEE,  J£.,  XTEW  TOEE  CITT« 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  give  your  name  and  residence  to  the 
stenographer,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Rockefelleb.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  10  West  Fifty-fourth 
Street,  New  York. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  a  stockholder  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  ? 

Mr.  RoGKEFELLEB.  I  Only  have  such  stock  as  qualifies  me  as  a 
director,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  the  amount  of  stock 
held  by  you  or  those  wfio  are  within  your  family  ? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb.  May  I  refer  to  my  notes,  Mr.  Chairman  t 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  sir.  > 

Mr.  RoGKEFELLEB  (referring  to  memoranda).  And  may  I  say  that 
I  am  one  of  mv  father's  representatives  in  the  care  of  this  and  other 
of  his  personal  investments,  and  it  is  in  that  capacity  that  I  am  a 
director  of  the  Fuel  Co.    You  asked  for  my  father's  stockholdings 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  Your  family — ^for  whom  you  repre- 
sent the  stock. 

Mr.  RoGKEFELLEB.  That  is  my  father,  the  entire  hold mg  other 
than  a  few  shares  which  I  hold  as  a  director.  My  father's  holding  of 
conmion  stock  is  139,807  shares;  that  is  just  about  40  per  cent  of  tbe 
common  stock. 

The  Chaibman.  You  hold  no  other  stock  or  bonds  against  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb.  There  is  preferred  stock. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb.  There  is  preferred  stock,  of  which  my  father 
owns  7,943  shares,  which  is,  agam,  about  40  per  cent  of  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  company.    Yoii  spoke  of  bonds  *  . 
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Hie  Chatkman.  Yes,  bonds;  all  the  interests  in  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.  f 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB.  Of  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.'s  five's  my 
father  owns  $14;450,000,  which  is  about  43  per  cent  of  that  particular 
bond. 

Mr.  Austin.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  would  you  give  the  common  stock, 
capital  stock,  preferred  stock,  and  amoimt  of  bonds  in  the  statement 
you  are  rendering  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  common  stock  is  342,355 
shares.  The  total  of  the  preferred  stock  is  20,000  shares.  The  total 
of  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.  5  per  cent  bonds  is  $33,437,000.  There 
is  one  further  bond,  of  which  my  father  owns  some — the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  general  five's ;  he  owns  an  interest  of  $366,000  in  those 
bonds,  which  is  about  6^  per  cent,  the  total  of  the  bonds  being 
$5,638,000.  That  is  his  entu'e  holding  of  the  various  securities  of  the 
company.  There  are  other  subsidiary  bonds  in  which  he  has  no 
ownership. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  the  common  stock  been  paying  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Never,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  has  not  since 
our  relationship  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  about  the  preferred  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  preferred  stock  is  an  accumulative  8  per 
cent  stock,  and  until  the  year  1913  the  dividend  had  been  accumu* 
lating.  There  had  accumulated  about  75  per  cent  and  in  the  year 
1913  the  company  paid  35  per  cent  of  that  accumulation,  and  also 
paid  4  per  cent  on  the  ciurent  8  per  cent,  to  which  the  stockholders 
were  entitled  for  the  year  1913. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  market  value  of  the  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  follow  it ;  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  common  stock? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  that.  That  is  a  matter  I  have 
no  necessity  for  knowing  about,  but  we  could  get  it  from  any  of  the 
papers  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Austin.  Mr.  Byrnes  wants  to  buy  some. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Austin.  Mr.  Byrnes  wants  to  buv  some. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  would  be  glad  to  put  him  in  touch  with 
reliable  brokers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  might  if  I  had  not  been  out  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy.  If  you  really  wish  to  know  what  the  quota- 
tions are,  we  could  furnish  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  quoted  every  day. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  not  interested  me  and  I 
have  not  followed  it. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  say  they  paid  a  dividend  of  35  per  cent  in  1913! 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  In  1913. 

Mr.  Austin.  When  did  they  pay  a  dividend  prior  to  that  timef 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  when  a  dividend  was  paid  prior 
to  that  time. 

Mr.  Austin.  My  recollection  is  that  a  statement  was  made  by  one 
of  your  officers  that  you  had  paid  only  one  dividend  in  the  10  years, 
and  that  was  a  cummative  dividend. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  it  was  40  per  cent. 
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Mr.  BooEBFELLEB.  1  have  simply  given  that  from  memoranda,  and 
I  stand  corrected  if  it  is  not  that.    I  thoi^ht  it  was  35  per  cent. 

The  Chaieman.  Mr.  Bowers  was  the  witness  who  stated  that« 

Mr.  MuBPHT.  There  [referring  to  pamphlet]  is  the  last  annual  report, 
which  gives  the  figures. 

Mr.  Austin.  Suppose  you  look  that  over,  and  if  you  find  by  that 
statement  it  is  40  and  not  35  per  cent  you  will  then  change  your  state- 
ment, if  you  wish,  so  that  you  will  agree  with  your  local  official  out 
there. 

Mr.  RooKEFELLEB.  In  the  letter  accompanying  the  report  of  the 
president  of  the  company,  at  the  beginning  of  the  annual  report,  he 
says,  "A  dividend  of  35  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  amounting 
to  $700,000,  was  paid  out  of  the  profit  ana  loss  March  20, 1913,"  and 
very  Ukely  Mr.  Bowers  simply  added  to  that  4  per  cent  on  the  current 
dividend,  and  said  approximately  40  per  cent.  I  assume  that  is  how 
he  arrived  at  that  figure. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  would  account  for  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  do  not  regard  this  stock  as  good  as  the  Standard 
Oil  stock  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  prepared  to 
express  an  opinion  on  values  of  stocks.  We  have  always  found  it  a 
pretty  risky  thing  to  make  suggestions  about  values. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  am  not  in  the  market  for  any,  but  I  do  not  know 
but  what  some  of  my  colleagues  are. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  think  I  could  arrange  to  get  some  Fuel  Co. 
stock  at  reasonable  prices  for  you,  Mr.  Austin,  or  any  of  your  col- 
leagues, if  you  were  mterested. 

The  Chairman.  The  outline  of  stocks  and  bonds  is  that  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Tne  Chairb4AN.  And  can  you  give  us  the  subsidiary  corporations 
and  their  holdings  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  believe  I  can,  except  as  they  may 
appear  in  this  report,  because  we  have  not  undertaken  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  details  of  the  company.  In  this  consolidated  balance 
sheet  th6  capital  stock  appears  as  I  have  read  it.  It  shows  the  funded 
^*^  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  general  mortgage  5  per  cent 
(]|Oi;i^s,  $5,638,000;  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  general  mortgage  6  per 
e«pt  bonds,  $240,000;  then  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.  first-mort- 
gage 5  per  cent  bonds,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  $33,437,000; 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds, 
$483,000;  Grand  River  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  first  mortgage  6  percent 
bonds,  $863,000;  Pueblo  Realty  Trust  Co.  mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds, 
$505,398.19.  That  is  the  statement  as  appearing  in  the  consolidated 
balance  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  the  holdings  of  the  directors  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  Mr.  Rockefeller? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Do  I  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  much  they  hold;  whether 
the  directors  are  really  stockholders  or  whether  they  represent 
some  one  else  ? 
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ftMr.  RoOKMFBLLBtt.  I  onty  can  speak  for  the  directors  which  rep- 
resent my  father's  interesta. 

The  CttAiBliAK.  How  many  nire  %here  of  those  t 

Mr.  RooKBFBLLBB.  Th«^  are  three.    9iaU  I  speak  of  thsti 

The  Chatkman.  Yes^ir. 

Mr.  RooiosFELLEB.  There  are  three  immediate  representstiT«B  of 
his,  of  which  I  am  one;  ttom  the  staff  of  his  petsonal  office  th^^  are 
two  others. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  they;  would  you  mind  giving  tbeir 
names? 

Mr.  RooKBFBLLKR.  Yes;  I  will  give  them,  certainly.  Mr.  Starr  J. 
Murphy,  J.  D.  Qreen,  and  mys^  are  three  peiBonairepresaitativeB 
of  my  father. 

Mr.  Byhnes.  Is  Mr.  Bowers  a  director  t 

Mr.  RooKEFBLLfiB.  I  was  just  coming  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  other  two,  who  might  be  said  to  inmrecUy  represent  my  father's 
interests.  The  first  is  J.  H.  McClement,  ah  independoit  business 
man  in  New  York,  who  has  been  on  the  board  for  some  yeara,  and  I 
am  not  sure  whether  his  appointment  was  originally  suggested  by 
some  of  the  other  large  stockholders  or  by  ourselves.  I^has  be^ 
for  a  long  time  on  the  board.  He  represents  the  other  stockholders 
quite  as  much  as  he  does  ourselves.  The  fifth  person  is  Mr.  Bowers, 
who  might  be  said  indirectly  to  represent  our  interests. 

Mr.  Btbnes.  You  say  "indirectly.''  Is  he  not  really  the  most 
active  representative  that  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Might  I  speak  of  how  he  happened  to  be 
there? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  that  is  what  we  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  RocKErELLER.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  that.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  Bowers  was  in  charge  of  several  interests  belonging  to  my  father. 
He  conducted  those  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  ne  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  mv  father's,  as  a  director,  in  two  or  three  other  corpora-  " 
tions  in  which  mv  father  had  a  smaller  interest.  Those  larger 
interests  which  he  directed  for  my  father  were  sold.  Mr.  Bowers  ha^  ,^ 
business  interests  of  his  own.  After  his  relationship  as  manager  of 
the«e  several  larger  interests  ceased,  he  cared  for  his  own  investments,  ', 
and  incidentally  remained  as  a  representative  of  my  father  on  sev< 
other  smaller  boards.  His  home  was  in  the  East.  His  wife's  h^ 
broke  down.  The  doctors  ordered  her  to  Colorado.  She  had 
sumption.  He  had  always  been  an  active  man.  He  knew  he  wouM 
be  drawn  away  from  his  own  interests,  and  he  asked  us  whether  we 
had  anv  interests  in  the  West  in  which  he  could  be  of  service.  He 
went  West,  I  think,  in  1907,  on  accoimt  of  his  wife's  health.  We 
asked  him  to  make  an  investigation  of  an  investment  which  we  had 
out  in  the  far  West,  which  he  did.  When  he  told  us  that  he  was 
going  to  live  in  Denver,  we  told  him  of  our  large  investment  there. 
We  knew  of  his  ability  as  a  business  man,  as  an  operator  of  business 
and  we  said  we  would  be  glad  to  have  him  become  famihar  with  that 
investment,  which  he  proceeded  to  do.  Whether  he  was  made  tiie 
treasurer  of  the  company  when  he  first  went  out  or  not,  I  can  not  say, 
but,  in  any  event,  he  had  not  been  there  a  long  while  before  he  was 
made  the  treasurer  and  the  vice  president.  Mr.  Welbom  was  the 
president  of  the  company  when  Mr.  Bowers  went  West.    Mr.  Welbom 
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fouBd  that  Mr.  Bowers  had  had  an  experience  in  organization  and 
management  which  was  very  helpful  to  nim,  and  the  result  was  that 
Mr.  ;&)wers  subsequently  was  made  chairman  of  the  board  by  the 
board  of  directors,  at  the  suggestion^  I  presume,  of  Mr.  Welborn,  and 
entirely  without  our  knowledge  until  after  the  thing  had  been  done. 
I  speak  of  that  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bowers's  continued  and 
increasing  relationship  to  the  company  has  been  the  residt  of  the 
action  of  the  board  of^  directors,  because  they  reaUzed  his  great  value 
to  the  enterprise.  We  never  suggested  the  further  or  closer  rela- 
tionship; ana  therefore  I  have  spoKen  of  Mr.  Bowefrs  as  an  indirect 
representative,  in  that  we  did  not  appoint  him  to  the  board,  but  his 
relationship  grew  up  as  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  nas  a  very  small  holding  of  stock,  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  presume  that  his  hoMing  of  stock  is  not  large; 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  who  is  the  next  largest  stockholder  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  I  could  not  say.  AU  of  the  books  and 
stock  accounts  are  kept  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  stock  is  scattered,  outside 
of  the  holding  of  yourself  or  your  family  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  know  at  one  time  the  Gould  family  had  a 
large  interest.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  not  now 
a  very  large  interest,  but  I  simply  can  not  say,  because  I  do  not  know; 
that  IS  a  matter  I  have  not  followed. 

Mr.  Austin.  Coidd  you  not  commend  Mr.  Bowers  as  a  good  letter 
writer? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  could  commend  Mr.  Bowers  as  a  very  able 
business  man  and  a  very  upright  business  man. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  in  ca^lmg  him  an  "indirect  representative,"  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  from  him  that  you  secure  all  your  information 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  business,  and  it  is  to  him  that  you  make 
any  suggestions  that  you  have  to  make  a$  to  the  business,  and  is  he 
not,  therefore,  your  personal  representative  instead  of  being  an 
"indirect  representative '^  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is  true  that  our  information  with  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  the  business  comes  from  Mr.  Bowers,  not  because 
he  is  our  representative,  but  because  he  is  one  of  the  active  officers 
of  the  company.  Now,  you  say,  "Why  from  him  generally  instead 
of  from  Mr.  Welbom  ?"  Simply  because  Mr.  Welborn's  department, 
prior  to  his  accepting  the  presidency  of  the  conpamy,  was  in  charge 
of  the  sales.  That  is  Mr.  Welborn's  specialty,  and  there  is  no  abler 
salesman,  I  presume,  in  the  entire  West.  Mr.  Welbom  was  not 
trained  as  an  operator  of  a  lai^e  organization;  he  has  not  been 
famihar  with  manufacturing  industries,  as  Mr.  Bowers  has  been,  so 
that  very  naturally  Mr.  Welborn  has  preferred  that  Mr.  Bowers 
should  conduct  the  business  in  so  far  as  the  operation,  etc.,  is  con- 
cerned; and,  therefore,  for  that  reason  we  have  had  this  corre- 
spondence regarding  tne  current  condition  of  the  company  usually 
with  Mr.  Bowers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  ever  corresponded  with  any  other  official 
of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  ? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  was  about  a  ^ear  ago,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Wei- 
born  was  in  the  East.  Whenever  he  is  in  the  East  he  comes  in  to  see 
us. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Have  you  not  stated  this,  that 
vou  get  your  information  from  him  and  you  stand  by  him  in  anything 
ne.does  with  reference  to  the  business  out  there? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  We  get  our  information  from  Mr.  Bowers  and 
from  Mr.  Welbom,  and  we  stand  bv  the  officers  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  written  Mr.  Bowers  that  you  will  stand  by 
what  he  does  there? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you  our  letters;  I  have 
them  here.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  know  what  you  have  said  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Indeed  I  have  said  it  and  am  glad  I  have  said 
it,  because  Mr.  Bowers  we  have  known  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  whether  ne  was  not  your 

Eersonal  representative  and  whether  you  said  you  would  stana  by 
im  in  what  he  did  there. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  May  I  make  an  explanation  ?  It  seems  like 
a  quibble,  but  the  point  is  we  have  written  mat  to  Mr.  Bowers  because 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Not  because  he  went  there  primarily  to  repre- 
sent us,  because  he  did  not.  Now,  my  father's  personal  representa- 
tives are,  as  I  have  stated,  the  three  members  or  his  own  staff;  they 
are  the  eastern  representatives. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Tney  have  no  knowledge  about  conditions  there, 
have  they? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No;  of  coiirse  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  the  only  information  they  get  is  from  Mr. 
Bowers  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  ia  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  tliose  three  men  what  are  sometimes 
known  as  '* dummy'*  directors? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  am  one  of  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  and  the  other  two  are  ^' dummy" 
directors  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  We  have  not  usually  felt  ourselves  that. 

The  Cuairman.  Is  that  what  you  understand  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Might  I  say.  Dr.  Foster,  that  the  basis  upon 
which  our  office  has  been  organized  has  been  that  those  of  us  who  are 
in  charge  there  elect  the  ablest  and  the  most  upright  and  competent 
men  whom  we  can  find,  in  so  far  as  our  interests  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select,  to  have  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
businesses  in  which  we  are  interested  as  investors.  We  can  not 
pretend  to  follow  the  business  ourselves.  In  this  instance,  we  put 
our  interests  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Welbom  and  Mr.  Bowers,  and  in 
other  corporations  in  other  similarly  capable  and  competent  men; 
and  having  done  that,  we  invariably  stand  by  those  officers  until  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  been  mistaken  in  our  judgment 
regarding  them. 

The  CiiAniMAN.  Referring  to  this  list  of  directors,  George  J.  Gould 
is  a  stockholder  who  has  large  interests  in  the  company? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  what  I  assume;  I  know  he  has  had, 
and  I  assume  he  still  has. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Mr.  Murphy  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr,  Green,  and '  myself  have 
simply  qualifying  shares. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  Mr.  Jeffery  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Jeffery  is  one  of  Mr.  Gould's  representatives. 
,  The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jejffery  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
D.  &R.  G.  R.  R.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  He  is  the  same  one. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Ward;  what  about  him? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Ward;  I  do  not  know  who 
he  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  serving  on  the  same  board  of  directors, 
and  do  not  know  Mr.  Ward  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Yes;  because  the  meetings  are  always  held  in 
the  West.  The  majority  of  the  board  is  in  the  West.  Even  when 
that  was  not  true,  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  West,  the  minute 
book  was  sent  to  a  sufficient  number  of  additional  directors,  according 
to  a  by-law  of  the  company,  for  signature,  so  that  the  actions  taken 
by  the  active  directors  m  the  West  were  confirmed. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  Mr.  H.  E.  Cooper,  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Cooper  is  not  a  director. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  he  relieved  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Cooper  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Cooper  at  one  time  was  in  our  office. 

Tne  Chairman.  He  is  not  now  a  director? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  He  is  not  now  a  director. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  ever  attended  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  In  the  early  days  of  our  connection  with  the 
company  there  were,  I  think — 1  could  not  say  positively — one  or 
two  meetings  in  the  East.  Since  then  the  only  meetings  I  have 
attended  have  been  on  one  occasion  when  the  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  Denver,  I  should  say  10  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  attend  the  last  meeting  of  the 
stockholders,  Mr.  RockefeUer  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  annual  meeting  that  I  referred  to  is  the 
only  one  I  have  ever  attended. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated,  I  think,  in  Denver  that  there  were 
2,000  stockholders  -  by  Mr.  Bowers,  I  think  it  was — and  that  usually 
the  meetings  of  the  stockholders  consisted  of  not  more  than  a  half 
dozen.     Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not  ? 

Mr,  Rockefeller.  I  have  never  attended  but  that  one,  and  I  do 
not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  ao  not  know  when  thelast  one  was  held.  I 
have  never  attended  any  except  that  one  meeting  in  Denver,  which, 
I  should  think,  was  at  least  10  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  attended  any  meetings  of  the 
directors  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Not  that  I  recall  since,  but  I  have  from  time 
to  time  signed  the  minutes  when  they  have  been  sent  to  me  to  secure 
the  signatures  of  an  adequate  number  of  directors. 
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The  Chairman.  How  are  these  directors  elected  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  They  are  elected  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  the 
proxies  of  the  stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  or  do  you  have  any  idea  at  all,  who 
the  present  were  who  attended  that  meeting  when  these  directors 
were  elected  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  have  been  omy  Mr.  Bowers  and  Mr.  Wel- 
bom? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  would  be  merely  conjecture  on  my  part. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Bowers  the  only  man? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  think  that  is  entirely  improbable,  because 
Mr.  Bowers  and  Mr.  Welbom  would  act  in  all  of  these  matters  by 
advice  of  counsel;  and  neither  of  those  gentlemen  would  be  there,  so 
far  as  our  influence  would  be  concern^,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
every  act  that  they  had  performed  was  according  to  what  they  be- 
lieved was  right  and  legal. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  certainly;  but  what  I  was  eettin^  at  is,  he 
said  there  were  not  over  half  a  dozen  stockholders  mien  these  direc- 
tors were  elected. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  But  the  proxies,  I  presume,  of  all  of  the 
present  stockholders  were  in  the  hands  of  tnose  who  conducted  the 
meeting;  they  must  have  been,  or  a  large  majority,  or  else  the  eZec- 
tion,  I  presume,  would  not  have  been  a  legal  election. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  trying  to  eet  at  how  many  men  were 
present  at  those  meetinjzs  of  the  stc^kholders. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  I  have  not  any  idea  at  all  about. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  assumed  any  active  management  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. — that  is,  do  you  know  what  is  going 
on  there  in  Colorado  ! 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  correspondence  which  our  office  has  had 
with  the  officers  of  the  company  covers  our  entire  relationship  to  and 
knowledge  of  the  situation. 

The  CSlairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any ;- 

Mr.  Rockefeller  (interposing).  I  hope  you  will  read  that  corre- 
spondence. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  other  directors 
have  taken  any  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  corporation  ? 

Mi.  Rockefeller,  i  do  not  know;  I  would  not  be  in  a  way  to 
know. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  meeting  of  the  directors  since 
this  disturbance  has  taken  place  in  Colorado  T 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  presume  there  have  been,  because  the  meet- 
ings are  constantly  held  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  notice  of  the  meetings  to  be 
held  out  there  to  look  into  the  matter  of  industrial  disturbances  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  such  have  been  sent  to  my  office,  they  have 
not  come  to  me,  because  with  all  of  my  mail  that  would  be  opened  by 
mysecretary,  who  would  know,  of  course,  I  could  not  attena ^ 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  you  not  think  meetings  in  relaticm 
to  an  industrial  disturbance  where  10,000  men  of  your  own  company 
plight  be  interested  would  be  brought  to  your  notice  by  men  who  are 
in  your  office  ? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  men  in  my  office  know  that  our  relation- 
ship with  and  information  regarding  these  affairs  are  covered  by  the 
correspondence. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  consider  it. not  of  enough  importance 
to  bring  it  personally  to  your  notice  where  a  disturbance  was  taking 
place  involving  6,000  men  working  at  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  that  I  understand  you 
to  be  making  is  whether  the  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  directors  would 
be  brought  to  my  attention  or  not.     That  would  not  be. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  you,  as  a  directoi 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  representing  a  large  interest  in  that 
company,  and  an  industrial  disturbance  shouTd  occur  in  that  property 
in  which  6,000  men  are  involved,  whether  it  is  of  enough  importance 
that  anything  written  to  you  would  be  called  to  your  personal 
attention  and  whether  you  would  look  into  that  condition  as  a 
director  of  that  companv. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Tne  correspondence  will  show  how  constantly 
we  have  been  in  touch,  knowing  wnat  was  going  on  and  expressing 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  minute  ago,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, that  it  had  not  been  callea  to  your  personal  attention. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  think  you  misimderstood  me.  I  said  that  any 
notice  of  a  directors'  meeting  to  be  held  in  Denver  which  might  have 
come  to  my  office  would  not  have  been  brought  to  me,  because  my 
secretary  would  know  that  I  could  not  attend  the  meeting;  but  the 
affairs  of  the  company  and  the  industrial  conditions  there  we  have 
been  constantly  aavised  of  by  the  officers,  as  is  covered  by  this  cor- 
respondence. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  meeting  last  fall,  in  October,  or  were 
supposed  to  have  had,  of  the  stockholders,  at  which  the  directors  are 
elected*  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KocKEFELLER.  I  really  do  not  remember  when  the  annual 
meeting  occurs. 

The  Chairman.  In  October,  I  think. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Such  meeting  doubtless  must  have  been  held, 
then. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  distiirbance  existing  in  the  State  and 
your  property  out  there^  was  not  that  of  enough  importance  to  call  it 
to  your  personal  attention,  and  that  you  shoiud  look  into  that  matter 
at  that  time  as  one  of  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  that  concern) 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Here  is  the  whole  thing  [pointing  to  corre- 
spondence] if  you  will  allow  me,  which  will  show  just  how  closely  we 
have  known 

The  CHAiRBfAN  (interposing).  I  would  rather  you  would  answer 
these  questions  first,  if  you  can,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  you  mean  by  that,  ought  I  not  to  have  gone 
to  Denver  to  attend  currently  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors, 
I  could  simply  say  that  it  is  not  by  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
board  in  this  company  or  any  other  company  tnat  we  expect  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  management.  We  expect  to  do  it  through  the 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  at  least 
there  was  supposed  to  be  a  meeting,  in  which  the  directors  were 
elected,  and  you  were  one  of  the  directors.    With  a  disturbance 
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going  on  there  at  that  time,  did  you  consider  it  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  look  into  that  matter  personally )  I  mean  a  personal  top 
thefe;  I  do  not  mean  correspondence. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  h&ve  sot 
been  to  Denver  in  10  years. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  And  you  did  not  this  time  consider  it  of  enou^ 
importance  to  personallv:  go  there? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  1  had  considered  it  was  necessary  to  go  in 
person  to  Denver  in  order  to  give  the  situation — the  very  8«wffi 
situation — the  attention  which  it  demanded,  I  certainly  should  hire 
gone  to  Denver. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  not  think,  with  a  strike  there  uitoIt- 
ing  the  interests  of  6,000  men  who  were  working  in  your  mines,  i 
was  of  enough  importance  to  look  into  personally  ? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEiR.  When  to  look  into  it  means,  Mr.  ChainniL 
to  go  to  Denver — it  is  simply  a  question  of  how  I  would  keep  in 
touch.  That  is  not  the  way  we  have  kept  in  touch  with  our  vanow 
interests.  I  took  stei>s  which  seemed  to  me  very  much  wiser  i»l 
more  eflfective  of  getting  at  the  facts.  If  I  were  to  have  gone  to 
Denver  and  attended  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  I  could  not  hiTi 
gotten  any  more  information  than  I  could  by  receiving  the  freqoeit 
reports,  the  full  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  company;  and  tboee 
reports  we  were  currently  getting  and  paying  the  very  closest  iltffl- 
tion  to. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  as  a  director  and  representing  a  k? 
amount  of  stock  you  were  willing  to  trust  this  matter  entirely  to 
correspondence,  and  not  give  it  your  personal  attention  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  gave  it  my  very  close  personal  attentjon. 
through  men  whom  I  would  trust  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  through  those  mining  camps! 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  nave  once. 

The  Chairman,  fiow  long  ago  has  that  been  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  same  time;  no,  previous  to  that  visit. 
perhaps  the  year  before  or  earlier  that  season,  that  I  went  to  lb* 
annucQ  meetmg. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  10  years  ago! 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  At  least  10  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  never  personally  looked  after  any- 
thing since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  never  made  a  personal  inspectioE 
because  I  have  known  that  Mr.  Welbom  and  Mr.  Bowers  were  fc 
abler  than  I  to  properly  conduct  and  care  for  the  interests  there.  1 
have  known  the  character  of  those  men.  Mr.  Welbom  was  brou^* 
up  with  the  company,  and  the  company  has  always  been  conspicuot 
because  of  the  welfare  work,  the  educational  work  which  it  has  con- 
ducted. When  I  made  the  visit,  to  which  you  refer,  to  the  plant  t 
the  earUer  years,  the  thing  that  I  observed  most  and  was  most  g^«^ 
lied  with  was  the  extensive  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  take  care^' 
the  social  and  welfare  interests  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  ti 
duty  of  a  stockholder,  who  has  a  large  part  of  the  stock  in  an  industm 

concern? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  To  see  that^  in  so  far  as  his  interests  entitle  ht 
to  a  voice,  that  there  are  placed  m  office  the  ablest,  hi^est  minde 
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most  competent  men  to  have  charge  of  the  aflPah^  of  the  company  that 
he  can  select. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  as  far  as  his  duty  goes? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  His  duty  would  then  be,  I  should  think,  to 
keep  in  touch,  in  order  that  he  might  know  whether  those  men  were 
living  up  to  all  that  he  believed  them  to  be,  and  if  he  found  any  indi- 
cation tnat  they  were  not,  his  duty  would  be  to  inquire,  and  replace 
them  if  necessary. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Do  vou  think  that,  as  a  director,  that  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Well^  he 

The  Chairman  (interposmg).  Do  you  think  that  a  director  like 
you  are  of  a  company  such  as  the  CJolorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  should 
take  the  responsioility  for  the  conduct  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  days,  where  interests 
are  so  diversified  and  numerous,  of  course,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  man  to  be  personally  responsible  for  all  of  the  mans^ement 
of  the  various  concerns  in  which  he  mi^ht  be  a  larger  or  smaller 
stockholder.  It  would  be  simply  impossiole  to  do  that,  and  all  that 
any  man  can  do  is  to  find  the  ablest  men  that  he  can  find,  and  put 
the  responsibility  squarely  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think,  then,  that  relieves  the  stockholder 
or  a  director  of  any  responsibility  for  the  management  of  that  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  in  which  a 
company  can  be  run  except  by  putting  the  responsibility  upon  the 
officers,  and  then  holding  them  to  it,  and  seeing  that  they  perform 
in  a  proper  way  the  taslji  imposed  upon  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  difference  between  a  man 
who  represents  his  own  interests  or  represents  somebody  else's 
interests,  which  he  is  willing  to  turn  over  to  a  third  party  in  tiie 
management  of  a  company  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Difference  how  ? 

The  Chairman.  Difference  in  owning  that  stock  himself  or  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  representative  of  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Do  you  mean,  does  it  make  any  difference  in 
his  responsibility  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Not  the  slightest.  I  hold  myself  just  as  re- 
sponsible as  though  I  owned  this  stock  myseff. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  yourself  a  ''dummy''  director 
in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  represent  some  one  else  and  not 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  J  do;  because,  since  his  retirement  from  busi- 
ness, some  15  years  ago,  my  father  has  given  no  personal  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  any  of  the  private  businesses  in  which  he  is  an  investor. 

The  Cuairman.  And  you  have  attended  no  meetings  of  the  board 
of  directors  since  this  strike  started  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  not;  but  I  have  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  affairs  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  board  of  directors  have  not  had  a  meeting 
and  talked  over  these  matters  ? 
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Mr.  RocKKFKLLBR.  I  wiU  be  unable  to  say  about  that,  because  tlie 
meeting  are  held  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  had  notice? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  can  not  say  that,  because  my  secretary  may 
have  received  such  notices:  but  you  will  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
with  a  board  which  is  divided  between  the  East  and  the  West,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  have  the  directors  attend  all  of  the  meeting, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  the  directors  that  it  was  wiser  to  have  me 
affairs  conducted  and  the  meetings  held  on  the  ground  wh^«  tiie 
interests  were,  rather  than  to  have  the  meetings  held  in  New  York, 
where  the  officers  could  not  attend. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  when  the  strike  started,  do  yout 

Mr.  RocKEFSLLER.  I  could  refer  to  the  exact  date  in  this  oorre- 
spondence.  It  was  in  September  or  October,  some  plac«  along  them; 
but  the  date  I  would  not  nave  retained. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  We  can  all  tell  you  it  was  the  23d  of  September. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Well,  you  see,  you  have  been  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  realize  that  since  last  September  this  strike 
has  been  reported  in  the  press  throughout  the  coimtry,  that  the 
governor  of  Colorado  has  called  out  the  militia  to  police  the  disturbed 
district,  and  that  the  conditions  prevailing  in  that  district  wen 
shocking,  according  to  such  reports,  and  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives deemed  it  a  duty  to  undertake  this  investigation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  been  fully  aware  of  all  those  facts. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you,  personally,  nor  the  board  of  directors, 
have  not  looked  into  the  matter  i 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  can  not  say  as  to  whether  the  board  of 
directors  has 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Whether  conditions  were  correct  as 
reported  in  the  press  t 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  can  not  say  as  to  whether  the  board  of  direc- 
tors have  looked  into  the  matter  or  not,  their  meetings  being  held  in 
the  West. 

The  Chairman.  What  action  has  been  taken  personally  to  find  out 
about  the  trouble  in  Colorado  t 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  This  correspondence  will  give  the  whole  thit^. 

The  Chairman.  Personally,  what  have  you  done,  outside  of  this^ 
as  a  director? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  done  nothing  outside  of  this;  that  is 
the  way  in  which  we  conduct  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  remedies  have  you  personally  suggested  to 
end  this  industrial  disturbance  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  conduct  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  officers,  and  so  long  as  they  have  our  entire  confidence  we  riiall 
stand  by  them;  we  could  not  conduct  the  business  in  any  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  taken  no  personal  steps  to  settle  that 
disturbance  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  feel  I  am  fully  informed  by  the  correspond- 
ence, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  as  far  as  you  have  gone — ^to  correspond 
with  Mr.  Bowers  in  reference  to  the  matter  t 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  And  the  position  which  has  been  tak^  by  the 
officers  is  one  which  we  have  upheld  them  in. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  If  you  have  not  taken  any 
vigorous  steps,  do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  that  the  Cxovemment 
of  the  United  States  has  taken  some  steps  might  be  a  suggestion  to 
you  that  you  should  at  least  take  a  passing  interest  in  the  contro- 

versv? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  misunderstand  my 
interest  in  the  situation,  if  you  think  that  I  have  not  taken  vastly 
more  than  a  passing  interest.  You  can  see  that  when  the  immense 
sums  of  money  that  we  have  invested  in  this  concern  are  considered; 
for  that  reason  alone  it  could  not  but  be  that  we  would  take  a  very 
deep  interest,  quite  aside  from  the  fact — which  would  be  the  first 
thing — of  our  ^eat  distress  at  the  disorder  and  the  bloodshed  and 
the  conditions  which  have  existed  there.  Very  naturally  it  could  not 
be  but  that  this  has  been  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  us.  We  could 
not  go  there  and  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  company  ourselves.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  oflScers  wnom  we  trust,  whom 
be  believe  will  do  absolutely  what  is  right  and  fair,  and  the  moment 
we  believe  they  are  not  doing  what  is  right,  the  moment  we  believe 
that  their  policies  are  not  wise  policies,  it  will  be  then  our  next  and 
immediate  duty  to  take  the  matter  up  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  still  you  have  never  had  a  meeting  of  the  men 
who  really  own  this  industrial  business,  to  look  after  it,  to  consult 
among  themselves  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  reason  would  be  that  we  have  such  abso- 
lute confidence  and  belief  in  the  judgment  of  the  men  who  are  there 
rem'esenting  the  interests  of  the  stocKholders  and  of  the  employees. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  connected  with  some  lines  of  civic 
uplift  in  this  country,  have  you  not,  Mr.  Rockefeller  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Well,  I  have  undertaken  to  make  my  little 
contribution. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  so  engaged  at  the  present  time,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Yes;  I  am  interested  in  several  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Only  as  my  father  has  been  a  contributor 
for  some  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  connected  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  Fund  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  director,  and,  in  fact, 
to  be  the  chairman  of  that  board. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  took  some  interest  in  the  Chicago  Vice 
Commission's  report  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Only  as  I  had  been  a  student  of  the  question 
of  vice. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  your  10,000  employees  in  Colorado,  have 
you  taken  any  steps  to  look  wter  the  conditions  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  done,  Mr.  Chairman^  what  I  regard  as  the 
very  best  thing  that  I  could  possibly  have  done  m  the  interest  of  the 
employees,  quite  as  much  as  in  the  interest  of  the  large  investment 
which  I  represent. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  as  far  as  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  what  more  I  could  do. 
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The  CHATBifAN.  You  were  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  in  New  York 
which  inveetigated  the  vice  conditions,  were  you  not,  of  that  city  ! 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  was. 

The  Chaibman.  Tlierefore  you  are  experienced  in  investigations  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Well,  tnat  one  investigation  is  the  omy  one  I 
have  ever  conducted. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  in  your  experience  you  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  matters  that  affect  the  social  conditions  of  people 
generally  in  cities,  and  so  on,  have  you  not  f 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Where  we  have  had  interests  in  such  problems, 
we  have  done  just  as  we  have  always  done  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  affairs  with  which  we  were  connected,  selected  the  ablest, 
highest-minded  men  we  could  find  and  put  them  to  studying  and 
investigating  the  subjects.  That  same  policy  we  have  followed  in 
philanthropy  and  in  social  work  which  has  been  followed  always  in 
business  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  with  the  10,000  em- 
ployees that  you  have  in  Colorado,  to  investigate  the  conditions  of 
those  employees  there,  which  have  been  reported  through  the  press 
as  in  many  instances  being  bad — to  investigate  the  conditions  existing 
in  your  own  plant  where  this  number  of  men  are  employed  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  May  I  answer  that  ouestion  m  this  way,  by 
saying  that  when,  as  foreman  of  that  ^ana  jury  to  which  you'have 
referred.  I  had  cnarge  of  the  task  of  investigating  vice,  I  did  not 
undertake  myself  to  visit  and  acquaint  myself  with  all  the  conditions 
of  vice,  because  I  would  not  know  how  to  do  it  nearly  as  wisely,  as 
effectively,  as  thoroughly  as  those  who  have  been  trained  for  that 
purpose.  When,  in  the  pursuance  of  that  same  investigation,  I  was 
desirous  of  knowing  what  the  conditions  of  vice  in  Europe  were,  I 
did  not  go  myself.  I  selected  the  ablest  men  that  I  could  find,  after 
a  very  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  field,  and  sent  Abraham 
Flexner,  whose  recent  bo<)k  on  that  subject  is  regarded  as  an  authority. 
In  the  same  way,  when  it  comes  to  the  handling  of  a  business  propo- 
sition, it  has  not  been  our  habit,  because  we  nave  not  thought  we 
could  do  the  best,  to  go  ourselves  and  undertake  to  study  the  details, 
but  rather,  in  every  one  of  those  instances,  to  select  able,  competent 
men,  who  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  such  problems,  and  rely 
upon  their  findings,  and  form  our  opinions  based  upon  those  findings. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  you  ever  send  to  Colorado  to  look  after 
the  conditions  there  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Together  with  the  other  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, we  have,  of  course,  through  our  proxies  and  our  directors 
elected  the  officers  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  sent  nobody  there  to  investigate 
conditions. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  We  have  not  felt  that  the  officers  of  the 
company 


Tne  Chairman  (interposing).  With  10,000  men  employed  in  that 
State  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  We  could  not  think  of  any  more  able,  fair- 
minded  men  to  make  an  investigation  than  the  men  who  are  in  charge 
of  that  business  now.  If  I  were  to  look  this  country  over,  I  would 
not  know  where  to  find  two  men  in  whose  judgment,  in  wnose  fair- 
ness, and  whose  humanity  I  should  have  greater  confidence  than  in 
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Mr.  Welborn,  the  president  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Bowers,  the 
vice  president,  ana  in  supporting  those  men  in  the  positions  which 
they  nave  held,  I  feel  that  I  have  done  the  very  best  that  could  be 
done — not  the  best  I  could  have,  but  the  best  that  could  be  done  in 
the  interests  of  the  workers  as  well  as  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
property. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  about  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
conditions  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  not  heard  of  tliat. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  make  an  investigation  of  Pittsburgh  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  an  interest  in  this  investigation  in  Chi- 
cago? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No.     I  knew  of  the  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  knew  of  the  investigation  in  Chicago  only 
after  it  had  been  completed,  and  was  interested  in  the  literature. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  something  to  do  with  the  investigation 
of  the  conditions  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  sent  Mr.  Flexner  there  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  sent  Mr.  Flexner;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  something  to  do  with  the  investigations 
in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Yes;  we  conducted  an  investigation  there, 
through  the  ablest  other  agents,  again,  that  we  could  find. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  trusted  to  these  two  men  in  Colorado  to 
tell  you  just  the  conditions  there,  and  you  were  satisfied  that  whatever 
they  said  was  correct  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Just  as  I  trusted  to  Mr.  Flexner  and  to  the 
gentlemen  who  made  the  investigations  under  my  direction  in  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  you  not  think  your  responsibility  was  a 
little  greater  in  reference  to  your  10,000  men  in  Colorado,  you  being 
a  director  of  the  company,  than  it  was  as  a  citizen  of  New  York  to 
investigate  the  conditions  in  Europe  or  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  there  haa  been  100,000  men  there,  I  should 
not  have  known  how  more  conscientiously  to  carry  out  my  full  duty 
toward  them  than  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  wages  that  are 
paid  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have,  in  this  correspondence,  the  facts  with 
reference  to  that.  I  know  generaUy  that,  and  I  am  informed  by  the 
officers  of  the  company,  the  wages  paid  to  the  mine  workers  in  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  are  as  hign  or  higher  than  the  wages  paid 
to  any  in  any  mining  camps,  whether  union  or  nonunion,  in  the 
country.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  and  not 
of  the  general  mining  interests  of  Colorado;  and  I  want  to  make  that 

Eoint  very  clear,  because  there  are  other  companies.  I  have  no 
nowledge,  no  connection  whatever  with  any  of  the  other  mining 
interests  in  Colorado  or  the  West,  than  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co^  and  what  I  say  refers  wholly  to  that  company. 

The  Chairman.  Your  mines  in  Colorado  are  about  the  average  of 
mines  of  the  other  companies  there,  or  do  you  know? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  should  simply  assume  so,  but  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  Victor-American  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  no  definite  knowledge  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  biow  what  the  average  wage  in  the  State 
of  Colorado  for  miners  is  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  whether  it  is  $1,000  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  if  it  were,  I  think  I  should  be  there  as  a  miner. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  it  is  less  than  $700. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  What  do  you  mean — a  year?  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is;  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  census  gives  it  as  less  than  $700  a  year. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  what  the  wage  is.  I  simpiv 
know  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  miners  of  the  company  and^  as  1 
am  informed 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  As  gross  earnings,  without  the 
deductions,  less  than  $700. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  according  to  the  last  census. 

Mr.  Austin.  Is  that  the  report  for  1910? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  1910. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  does  that  compare  with  other  States,  if  that 
be  true  i 

Mr.  Austin.  Let  us  compare  that  with  the  report  of  the  L^isUr 
ture  of  Colorado  that  investigated  labor  conditions  there. 

Mr.  R(x:kefeller.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  a  fair  comparison  to  take 
the  average  annual  wage?  Is  not  the  daily  wage  the  thing  that 
counts  ?  f'or  instance,  there  was  published  in  one  of  the  Denver 
papers  the  daily  wage  of  each  man  at  certain  of  the  mines  owned 
oy  the  Colorado  Fuer&  Iron  Co.  Some  of  those  men  worked  5  davs 
a  month;  some  worked  25  days  a  month.  The  average  of  tne 
men  who  worked  5  days  a  month  was  very  low.  but  the  statement  made 
in  the  pubUcation  was  that  they  all  could  nave  worked  all  of  the 
days  in  the  month  if  they  so  desired  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to 
say  that  the  average  for  the  year  was  so  and  so,  when  the  men  simply 
may  not  have  worKed. 

Mr.  Austin.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado  made  an 
investigation  of  the  strike  last  year,  according  to  my  recollection,  and 
in  their  report  was  stated  the  average  wage  was  $900  and  some  odd. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  was  $900. 

Mr.  Austin.  A  Uttle  over  $900 — $938,  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  You  are  speaking  of  Colorado? 

Mr.^  Austin.  Yes. 

Mr.*  Rockefeller.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.,  and  I  think  that  there  shoula  be,  in  this  particular  inquiry,  a 
very  sharp  Une  of  distmction  drawn  between  the  two  companies. 
I  can  not  pretend  to  say  anything  about  the  other  mining  conditions 
or  wages. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  think  the  wages  in  Colorado  paid  by  all  tiie  com- 
panies are  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  tru^ 
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Mr.  Austin.  Day  wages  are  $3.08  and  miners  are  paid  55  cents  to 
$1  a  ton. 

Mr.  Btbnes.  In  this  testimony,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing, and  ask  you  whether  you  know  anything  about  it:  Day  wage  for 
timbermen  in  Wyoming  is  $3.45  a  day,  when  in  Colorado  it  is  $3.12  a 
day? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  know  nothing  of  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.  are  as  high  or  higher  than  that  paia  in  any  other  mines 
in  the  coimtry  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  In  any  other  mining  district  in  the  country, 
union  or  nonunion,  and  that  statement  I  am  taking  by  memory  from 
one  of  the  letters  in  the  file  here  from  the  oflBces  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  claim,  that  they  pay  more  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  am  simply  repeating  tnat  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  that,  except  as  coming  from 
your  officers  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  I  had  any  idea  it  was  not  so,  I  should  not 
want  to  have  those  men  in  the  company  that  I  had  anything  to  do 
with. 

The  Chairman.  You  rent  houses  to  your  miners  out  there,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  that  it  is  said  the  company 
owns,  possibly,  not  all  the  camps,  but  in  at  least  part  of  the  camps — 
let  me  inform  you  what  are  said  to  be  the  ccmditit  ns — that  in  part 
of  the  camps  the  company  owns  all  of  the  ground,  owns  all  the 
houses,  and  that  the  miners  must  rent  the  houses  there  from  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  did  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  true  in  all  of  them,  but  I  say  there  are 
some  of  which  it  is  testified  true. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  suppose  that  would  be  true  in  any  more  or 
less  isolated  mining  district,  where  there  was  no  village  and  where 
there  would  be  no  place  for  the  miners  to  live  unless  the  company 
who  employ  them  provided  places.  I  suppose  that  would  be  in- 
evitablv  true. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  your  company  owns  and  con- 
trols 300,000  acres  of  land  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  should  not 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  tell  you  that  is  said  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  shoulcl  not  have  known  that  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  rent  you  charge  for  these 
houses? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  director  of  the  company,  but  have 
never  looked  into  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  could  not  pretend  to  look  into  all  of  those 
details  of  this  company  and  do  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  who  represents  a  good 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  a  company  ought  to  know  some  of  these 
things? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  know  all 
of  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  he  ought  to  get  off  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  put  somebody  else  in  who  had  more  time  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  I  had  felt  I  had  been  lacking  in  the  con- 
scientious performance  of  my  duty  I  should  certainly  resign  at  once; 
but  my  conscience  entirely  acquits  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  having 
done  nay  very  best. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  rent  they  pay? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  testified  they  pay  $2  a  room.  Do  you 
know  whether  they  can  ever  acquire  a  title  to  their  own  homes  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  any  of  that  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  num 
to  own  his  own  home,  whether  a  workingman  or  whether  a  rich  man  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  b  an  abstract  question.  In  New  York 
in  these  days  almost  no  one  owns  his  own  home,  but  lives  in  an 
apartment. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience;  you  have 
been  engaged  in  these  civic  uplifts  m  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and 
we  think  an  opinion  from  you  is  of  value,  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
are  trying  to  get  this  information  from  you. 

^  Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is  onlv  a  hjrpothetical  question  you  are  pat- 
ting. I  do  not  see  how  it  can  he  easily  answered.  Of  course  I  would 
ratner  live  in  my  own  home  than  in  an  apartment  house. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  not  think  that  a  coal  miner  would  raUier 
live  in  his  own  house  than  in  one  rented  from  your  company  ! 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  he  could  set 
a  better  house  from  our  company  than  he  could  afford  to  build  for 
himself.  I  should  think  it  nught  very  often  be  that  he  would  rather 
rent. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  make  better  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  them  to  own  their  own  homes  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  should  think  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  man 
would  hesitate  to  buy  property  and  a  house  in  a  mining  district.  He 
may  move  to  some  other  place.  Mining;  may  be  slack,  the  mine  may 
be  closed;  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  something  of  a  hardship 
upon  the  average  miner  to  have  to  invest  in  property  wiiich  he  mi^t 
not  easily  be  able  to  dispose  of  and  might  not  be  able  indefinitely  to 
avail  himself  of. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  he  is  the  best  judge  of  that! 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  he  is  going  to  invest  the  monej  in  the  home, 
I  should  feel  he  was  entitled  to  decide  that  question  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  he  ought  to  have  the  opportunity,  if 
he  desired  to  do  so,  to  own  his  own  home? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  without  know- 
ing the  specific  situation  in  the  mining  camp.  1  should  want  to  know 
that  before  I  would  recommend  a  worker  in  a  mine  in  which  I  was 
interested  to  either  rent  or  buy.  I  do  not  think  that  question  could 
be  answered  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  general  proposition,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that 
a  man  makes  a  better  citizen  when  he  is  permitted  to  own  a  home  of 
his  own?  Is  it  not  an  inspiration  to  a  man  to  be  able  to  say,  **That 
is  my  home;  the  roof  I  sleep  under  is  my  own''  ? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  would  be  entirely  true,  and  yet  it  would 
not  prove  it  was  desirable  for  every  miner  to  own  his  own  home.  If 
you  could  assume  a  man  was  to  remain  10  years  at  a  given  camp, 
had  a  contract  for  10  or  15  years,  then  I  should  say  without  qualifi- 
cation, yes;  but  it  might  be  his  work  there  would  terminate  and  he 
would  have  the  property  on  his  hands.  All  those  considerations 
would  enter  in;  I  do  not  think  we  could  generalize. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  he  ought  to  be  the  judge  of 
that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  should  think  he  could  hardly  judge  in  many 
instances,  because  he  would  not  know  how  continuous  the  wort 
might  be,  and  many  of  these  foreigners  coming  to  this  coimtry 
would  have  very  little  knowledge  of  what  the  best  thing  was  for 
them  to  do. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  noticed  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
these  foreigners  to  become  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  I  can  not  say.  I  simply  know  that  the 
company  has  always  been  particularly  interested  in  supporting  the 
best  possible  schools  in  these  various  localities.  That  is  one  thing 
the  officers  have  given  particular  attention  to. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  the  officers  ever  reported  to  you  that  any  man 
at  the  mines  had  offered  to  buy  a  home  or  wanted  to  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  officers  would  not  naturally  report  that 
to  me.  That  is  a  matter  which  they  would  know  that  we  would 
regard  them  as  being  entirely  competent  to  handle. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  they  did,  would  you  object  to  their  buying? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  1  would  not  nave  any  opinion.  I  should  say, 
"You  gentlemen  are  in  charge;  do  what  you  think  is  best." 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  would  leave  it  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  should. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  looked  into  the  matter  at  all? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  can  only  come  back  to  the  statement  that  I 
should  not  regard  myself  as  being  as  competent  to  look  into  the 
matter  as  men  accustomed  to  dealmg  with  txiose  problems. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  that  with  your 
experience  as  a  man  in  public  life  and  dealing  with  these  problems, 
that  affect  the  people,  that  you  are  competent  to  make  those  investiga- 
tions, and  that  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  your  duty  as  director  of  tne 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  employs  10,000  men,  to  take  some 
interest  in  looking  into  those  matters  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  success  of  the  investigation,  if  there  was 
any  success  attached  to  the  investigation  which  was  made  by  the 
grand  jury,  of  which  I  was  foreman,  and  of  the  investigation  made 
mto  vice  conditions  in  New  York  later,  and  in  vice  conditions  in 
Europe,  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  proper  men  had  been 
selected  to  make  those  investigations.  I  have  undertaken  to  exercise 
that  same  intelligence  in  the  selection,  as  a  director,  of  the  best  men 
to  investigate  and  handle  these  conditions  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  asked  Mr.  Bowers  since  he  has  been 
in  Colorado,  or  Mr.  Welbom  since  he  has  been  president  of  vour  com- 
pany and  in  charge  of  your  mining  camps,  to  look  out  for  the  welfare 
of  your  men? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  not  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  ask 
either  of  those  men  those  questions.     If  I  had  thought  it  was  neces- 
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Barji  I  should  never  have  wanted  them  in  those  position3.      It  wm/A 
naturally  follow  that  it  would  be  one  of  then*  first  duties  to  see  Ck 
the  employees  of  the  company  were  properly  cared  for. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  never  taken  sufficient  inter^t  to  cd\ 
that  to  their  attention  ? 

Mr.  RocKEFEiXER.  I  took  the  interest,  as  director,  to  elect  ms. 
whom  I  knew  would  see  to  those  things  and  whom  I  knevr  -would  se^ 
to  tnose  things  far  better  that  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  never  attended  the  director's 
meetings  ? 

Mr.  KocKEFELLER.  The  officers  are  elected  by  the  directois- 
YOien  we  give  our  stock  proxies  we  know  what  officers  are  going  to  be 
elected. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  never  taken  the  personal  interest  k 
the  matter  to  call  their  attention  to  it,  to  go  and  look  out  for  tk 
social  welfare  of  these  10,000  men  that  wotk  for  your  company! 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  taken  the  most  profound  interest  in  tk 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  trusted  those  other  men  without  caliifi| 
their  attention  to  it,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  only  way  it  is  possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
do,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  select  men  who  are  absolutely  competoil 
and  able  and,  as  already  said,  if  I  had  thought  it  was  necessair  to 
call  the  attention  of  eitner  of  those  officers  to  the  welfare  of  war 
employees  I  should  have  thought  they  were  incompetent  to  fill  their 
positions. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  then,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  that  jm 
have  been  so  busy  looking  after  these  other  matters  that  you  hire 
simply  let  matters  out  there  take  care  of  themselves? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  I  had  this  entire  history  to  live  over  again 
I  would  not  know  how  more  conscientiously  to  perform  my  duty  as  a 
director  of  this  company  and  representative  or  a  large  inter^f  than 
I  have. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  even  taken  enough  inters!  to 
attend  personally  any  meetings  of  the  directors? 

Mr.  Kockefeller.  I  have  taken  interest  to  see  that  the  very  bcss 
men  have  been  put  in  charge  that  could  be  put  in  charge,  and  I  think 
that  is  far  more  vital. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  do  you  maintain  com- 
pany stores  on  that  property  ? 

ifr.  Rockefeller.  Tne  company  has  stores. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  grounds  ?  Who  fixes  the  price  of  tie 
goods? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Who  fixes  the  price  of  the  goods  that  are  sold  ic 
these  miners? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  a  matter  that  would  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers.     I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  other  stores  are  available  to 
your  miners? 

Afr.  Rockefeller.  I  only  know  that  in  one  of  these  letters  to 
which  I  have  referred  the  statement  is  made  that  a  study  was  caused 
to  be  made  of  the  amount  of  the  wages  of  the  employees  in  a  certiun 
district  which  was  spent  in  the  company's  stores,  and  the  percentage 
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was  about  20  or  22  per  cent  of  the  wage.  The  statement  is  further 
made  m  this  letter,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  read  if  you  care  to 
hear  it,  that  while  the  company's  representatives  in  the  stores  say 
to  the  employees  that  they  are  glad  to  have  them  trade  in  the  com- 
pany's stores,  they  always  say  to  them  that  they  are  entirely  at  lib- 
erty to  trade  any  place,  and  that  their  status  with  the  company  will 
not  be  in  the  sl^htest  degree  affected. 

Mr.  Austin.  ]k  there  any  of  that  correspondence  you  want  printed 
in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  should  be  glad  to  read  all  of  it.  That  con- 
tains all  the  facts  I  have.  May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  as 
a  part  of  this  file  there  are  what  purport  to  be  copies  of  several 
letters  which  have  passed  between  the  officers  of  the  company  and 
the  President  of  tne  United  States.  I  understand  these  letters 
were  offered  to  the  committee  during  the  examination  in  the  West, 
and  that  the  committee  did  not  care  to  see  them. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  do  you  levy  a  tax  upon  the 
miners  for  the  upkeep  of  the  hospital  and  the  schools  and  the  general 
support  of  these  towns  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  can  not  say  about  that,  except  this:  My 
impr^sion  is  that  the  employees  pay  a  certain  amount  a  month  toward 
the  support  of  the  hospital,  which"  entitles  them  in  case  of  accident 
or  disabiUty  to  medical  care  and  hospital  treatment  for  such  length 
of  time  as  may  be  necessary.     What  tnat  amount  is  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  really  do  not  know  about  the  hospitals 
and  schools  and  the  support  of  the  town  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  Know  that  the  hospital  is  regarded  by  experts 
as  one  of  the  best  hospitals  not  only  in  this  country,  but,  in  some  re- 
spects, one  of  the  best  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  that  the  head  of 
that  hospital  has  an  international  reputation. 

The  Chairman.  Said  to  be  largely  supported  by  the  miners  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know,  except  as  I  nave  already  stated. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  SI 0,000  a  month?  That  is,  it  was  said 
that  each  man  is  compelled  to  pay  a  dollar  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  that  a  payment  is 
made  of  a  certain  amount  currently,  whicli  entitles  the  man  in  the 
event  of  injury  to  hospital  care. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  this,  that  on  the  one  hand  you  fix 
the  price  of  the  miners*  wages  and  then  fix  the  price  of  his  living? 
Do  vou  reaUze  that  you  are  doing  that  ? 

MT.  Rockefeller.  That  is  a  matter  again  that  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  sell  to  him  out  of  the  store  ?  You  fix 
the  price  there,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  You  will  find,  as  I  have  just  indicated,  that 
the  miner  spends  from  20  to  22  per  cent  of  his  wages  in  this  one 
locality  where  the  investigation  was  made.  That  would  leave  78  to  80 
per  cent  for  him  to  spend  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Yes :  but  you  fix  the  price  of  the  goods  there  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  presume  some  one  must  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  fix  the  price  of  his  house  rent  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Whoever  owns  the  house  would  have  to  fix 
that,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  fix  the  price  of  his  wages,  do  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  RocKEFELLEB.  I  believe  it  is  customary  for  the  officers  of  the 
company  to  do  that. 

Tne  Cbairman.  So  you  fix  what  he  gets  and  what  he  pays,  as 
far  as  you  can  ? 

Mr.  KocKEFELLER.  That  is  not  a  thoroughly  accurate  statement, 
is  it  ?  Because  that  assumes  that  all  he  gets  and  all  he  pays  must 
come  from  and  ^q  back  to  the  company.  I  would  not  be  prepared 
to  say  that  that  is  true.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  make  so  sweep- 
ing a  statement.     I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  company  fixes  a  low  wage,  they  must 
profit  by  the  difference  between  that  low  wage  and  a  fair  wage  ! 

Mr.  KOCKEFELLER.  The  opinion  that  I  have  abeady  referred  to 
indicates  that  the  company  feces  a  high  wage-a  wage  that  is  as  high 
as  any  that  is  paid. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  realize  that  that  is  true  if  that  is  the  easel 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  see  the  bearing  of  tiie 
question. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  fix  low  wages  and  get  this  profit  that  is 
made  at  your  stores  and  on  the  house  rent  and  things  of  tnat  kind,  the 
company  profits  by  that  transaction  f 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  know  that  if  you  can  employ  a  gardener  for 
$20  instead  of  $25  you  save  $5,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  Your  company  would  make  tnat  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Anyone  would.  If  you  do  not  pay  it,  you 
have  it,  usually. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  prices 
that  are  charged  in  these  stores  to  these  miners  t£at  live  10  or  15 
miles  away  from  the  store  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Nothing  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  much  profit  you  make? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Nothing  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  this,  do  you  not,  that  if  they  are  enabled 
to  charge  a  little  higher  price  there  the  company  would  profit  by  that 
increase  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  know  that  this  large  investment  in  common 
stock  has  been  a  very  costly  burden  for  many  years,  and  only  this  last 
year  has  any  thine  been  paid  on  the  preferred  stock.  As  I  said  before, 
1  should  be  glad  to  provide  any  amount  of  stock  for  any  of  you 
gentlemen  that  want  it  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  RockefeUer,  of  the 
minimum  wage?     Would  you  care  to  give  that  to  the  committee  I 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  no  opinion  with  respect  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  opinion  with  reference  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  ?  If  you  do  not  care  to  express  yourself  with  respect  to 
that,  what  is  yoiir  opinion  of  union  labor? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  My  opinion  with  reference  to  the  laborers  of 
the  country  is  that  they  ought  to  be,  imder  the  Constitution,  aUowed 
to  exercise  their  liberty  in  me  selection  of  the  person  for  whom  they 
shall  work  and  the  terms  under  which  they  shall  work.  I  should 
stand  always  for  the  freedom  of  the  American  citizen,  be  he  worker  or 
anyone  else,  to  make  his  own  selection  in  matters  of  that  kind,  rather 
than  to  insist  that  he  should  be  dictated  to  by  third  parties. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  union  labor,  so  far  as 
the  la))or  is  concerned,  is  not  a  good  thing  ? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  question  is  pretty  deep  and  abstract.  If 
you  ask  what  I  think  with  reference  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.'s  employees,  I  would  say  that  according  to  the  record  the  wages 
of  the  miners  were  raised  a  total  of  $300,000  in  April,  1912,  volunta- 
rily by  the  company,  and  that  the  wa^es  of  the  same  workers  were 
raised  in  March,  1913,  voluntarily  by  me  company,  $240,000  a  year 
approximately,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  company  has  never  paid 
anything  that  1  know  of  on  its  common  stock  and  had  not  until  tliis 
last  year  begun  to  catch  up  with  the  very  largely  accumulated  pre- 
ferred dividends. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  getting  away  from  the  subject  just  a 
little  bit.  Let  us  get  back  to  union  labor.  What  is  your  objection 
to  your  employees  organizing  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  inquiry  is  in  connection  with  this  com- 
pany? 

The  Chairman.  Yes — or  with  any  other. 

Mr.  Bockefeller.  Have  I  or  have  I  not  any  objection  to  union 
labor  in  this  company  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BookefeLler.  My  imderstanding  is  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
workers  employed  by  tne  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  are  nonimion 
men.  So  far  as  I  have  ever  learned,  there  are  no  differences  between 
that  90  per  cent  of  men  and  their  employers;  nor,  practically  speak- 
ing, between  them  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  some  of  wnom  are 
umon  men,  chiefly  because  they  were  imion  men  in  the  East.  We 
have  never  had  any  difficulty  with  those  men.  They  have  never 
expressed  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  ai^d  conditions  of  their 
labor  there  all  tJ^ese  years.  We  have  always  adjusted — the  officers  of 
the  company  have  always  anticipated  any  demands  which  might  be 
made  or  were  being  made  by  union  labor  outside;  and,  as  I  under^ 
stand  it.  there  is  not,  nor  has  there  been,  any  difference  as  regards 
terms  oi  employment  or  other  differences  between  the  90  per  cent  of 
the  employees  of  the  fuel  company  and  the  officers  of  the  company. 

That  bemg  the  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  see  where  there 
would  come  advantage  to  these  employees  by  unionizing  the  camp, 
which  would  simply  mean  that  this  90  per  cent — some  7,000  or  8,000 
men — would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  imless  as  individuals 
they  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  conditions  and  terms  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  imion.  It  would  devolve  upon  the  officers  of  the 
company  to  collect  from  the  wages  of  those  men  some  $20^000  or 
$30,000  a  month  and  turn  it  over  to  the  unions.  Those  bemg  the 
facts,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  the  employees  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  could  be  benefited  by  unionizmg  the 
camp. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  that  90  per 
cent  of  these  men  do  not  want  to  belong  to  a  union  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  know  that  90  per  cent  of  them,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  officials,  do  not  belong  to  a  union. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  it  has  been  claimed  that  when  they 
talked  union  out  there  and  they  got  to  talking  too  much  they  were 
"sent  down  the  canyon."  That  is  one  of  the  grievances  that  is 
claimed  by  the-  miners. 

Mr.  Bockefeller.  That  may  be  a  grievance  that  is  claimed  l)y 
the  representatives  of  the  union  who  have  come  in  from  outside.  It 
18  not  claimed,  certainly,  by  those  90  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  as  to  tlie  90  per  cent,  but  it  s 
claimed  that  that  is  the  case — by  the  miners. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Don^t  you  think  that  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  company  should  consider  the  situation  as  regards  the  vm 
majority  of  their  employees  ? 

The  Chairbian.  But  whether  the  officers  have  not  talked  becaise 
they  have  been  afraid  to — that  is  another  thing  that  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Xor  I. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  account  for  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  "Rockefeller.  But  tne  fact  remains  that  before  the  conveo- 
tion  which  was  held  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  tie 
West  there  were  held  meetings,  I  am  informed  by  the  officers,  in 
various  of  the  mining  districts,  and  that  in  no  one  of  those  meeUnp 
did  a  majority  of  the  miners  vote  for  the  strike,  nor  in  any  one  of 
those  districts  was  a  delegate  elected  to  go  to  the  convention,  dd 
there  were  no  delegates,  properly  speaking,  of  the  employees  of  the 
company  in  the  convention.  As  I  am  informed  in  that  correspcHid- 
dence,  there  were  six  men  present  who  were  employees  of  the  com- 
pany, four  of  them  men  who  had  dropped  in  out  of  curiosity,  but  wffe 
not  tnere  as  delegates;  one  of  them  purporting  to  be  a  del^ate,  who 
had  worked  for  the  company  for  a  very  few  days,  drew  his  pay,  III, 
and  when  some  remark  was  made  regarding  the  smallness  of  tk 
amount  this  man  said  it  was  a  matter  oi  indifference  to  him,  since  h 
was  getting  $5  a  day  in  the  employ  of  the  union  to  come  as  a  ddepte. 
That  was  the  man  that  acted  as  del^ate  representing  the  employees 
of  the  fuel  company. 

The  Chairman,  lou  got  your  information  from  the  officers  of  the 
conapany  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  get  it  from  the  miners  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  From  the  officers  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  t 
matter  to  see  whether  the  ofTicers  of  your  company  were  repr^entM 
those  facts  just  as  they  were  after  talking  to  the  miners  ?  You  did 
not  take  the  trouble  as  a  director  to  investigate  those  matters  jour- 
self  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  could  not  have  investigated  them  so  care: 
fullv  and  thoroughlv  as  the  officers  appointed. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  attempt  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  would  not  have  known  how  to  go  about  itm 
any  more  thorough  way. 

The  Chairman.  What,  ui  your  judgment,  should  be  the  rdatJOJi 
between  employee  and  employer?  '  ,  . 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Tliat  is  a  pretty  big  and  broad  question, » it 
not? 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  take  the  Ford  automobile  plant — 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  all  speculation,  is  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  am  getting  your  opinion,  because  you  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  civic  uplift  of  the  country,  and  yon 
ought  to  have  a  good  idea  and  an  intelligent  opinion  of  those  matters. 
I  tnink  it  would  oe  valuable  to  have  it  in  the  record.  . 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  you  can  make  the  question  at  all  concrete,  i 
should  bo  glad  to  try  to  answer  it. 
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The  Chairman.  You  know  there  has  been  growmg  in  tlie  country 
a  belief  tliat  there  does  not  exist  between  employers  and  employees 
the  relation  that  there  should  be  between  the  two.  What  do  you 
say  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  believe  that  the  employer  and  the  employee 
are  fellow  men,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  each  treat 
other  as  a  fellow  man.  You  are  asking  a  broad  question,  and  I  am 
giving  a  pretty  broad  basic  reply.  It  is  difficult  to  get  closer  to  the 
subject. 

Tjie  Chairman.  That  leads  me  to  ask  this  question:  As  a  director 
of  the  Colorado  Iron  &  Fuel  Co.,  and  representing  a  large  interest  in 
that  company,  have  you  personally  taken  the  trouble  to  know  any 
of  those  miners  or  to  looK  into  their  conditions  there,  their  manner 
of  living,  and  all  that  ? 

Mr.  KocKEFELLER.  Oh,  when  I  was  investigating  vice  in  New 
York  I  never  talked  with  a  single  prostitute.  'Hiat  is  not  the  way  I 
have  been  trained  to  investigate.  I  could  not  talk  with  10,000 
miners. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  could  not 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  could  not  understand  the  language  of  many 
of  them.  I  would  not  understand  the  situation.  I  can  understand 
the  reports  that  are  made  by  competent  and  intelligent  and  trained 
people.  My  education  has  been  to  act  upon  the  data  secured  by 
competent  people. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  taken  the  trouble  as  a  director  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  to  have  that  matter  personally  looked 
into  in  reference  to  your  employees  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  would  not  know  any  abler  men  to  make  such 
a  study  than  the  two  men  in  charge  of  that  company.  • 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  never  asked  them  to  make  such  an 
investigation  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  not  asked  them,  because  I  have  known 
that  the  president  has  been  brought  up  in  the  school  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing,  to  watch  with  the  greatest  care  the  welfare,  the  living  condi- 
tions, and  the  working  conditions  of  his  men.  And  I  know,  from  a 
long  acquaintance  with  him,  that  Mr.  Bowers,  the  vice  president, 
spends  much  of  his  own  money  in  just  such  work  where  he  has  the 
opportunity.  And  I  have  known  what  his  attitude  has  been  regard- 
ing the  workers  in  other  companies.  I  have  absolute  confidence  m  his 
ability  and  judgment  in  those  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  any  letter  that  you  have  ever 
written  to  any  of  those  men  asking  them  to  look  into  those  rnatters  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  never  foimd  it  necessarv  to  write  such  a 
letter.  If  I  had  I  would  not  have  allowed  myself  to  be  in  the  position 
of  being  a  director  in  a  company  where  they  were  representing  the 
directors. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  never  done  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  given  any  special  directions  for 
them  to  report  to  you  as  to  the  conditions  that  exist  there  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  We  spend  our  time  in  the  careful  study  of  the 
men  we  put  in  charge.  Having  done  that,  we  leave  the  responsibility 
with  them. 
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The  CuAiBMAN.  But  have  you  done  that  ? 

}klr.  Rockefeller.  We  are  always  carefid  in  the  selection  of  our 
men,  and  then  we  must  leave  the  responsibility  with  them.  You  cm 
not  go  over  a  man's  head  and  get  results. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  a  man  that  has  taken  a  good  deal  ol 
interest  in  the  uplift  all  over  the  country — and  I  commend  you  for 
that — have  you  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  that  matter 
among  your  own  employees ! 

Air.  lioTKEFELLER.  Because  I  am  interested  in  such  subjects  and 
having  been  under  the  necessitv  of  selectine  men  to  do  that,  I  think 
I  am  a  reasonably  good  judge  oi  men  rapabte  of  doing  that  work,  and 
these  are  exceUent  men. 

The  Chairman.  Ilaye  you  ever  written  thein  a  letter  since  you 
have  been  a  director  of  the  company  caUin^  their  attention  to  tliat! 

Mr.  RocKEFELi^R.  I  should  not  regard  it  as  any  more  necessary 
than  to  say  to  them,  ^'Be  sure  that  the  man  who  pute  the  money  in 
the  safe  at  night  locks  the  safe.''  I  should  regard  it  as  just  as  unneces- 
sary. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  done  that,  however,  have  yonl 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  never  told  them  to  be  careful  not  to 
misplace  the  securities. 

Tne  Chairman.  But  have  you  ever  done  the  other  thing?  Have 
you  ever  asked  them  to  look  mto  these  matters  f 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  never  foimd  it  necessarv  to  do  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  done  that?  You  have  neycr 
thought  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  thought  of  it  very  many  times,  but  it 
has  never  been  necessary.  Why  should  I  write  when  I  knew  tJie  men 
and  knew  their  point  of  view,  and  they  knew  our  point  of  view,  and 
we  had  worked  with  them  and  known  them  for  years  ?  It  would  be 
a  superfluity.  ^        ^ 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  think  of  looking  into  th^e  other  mat- 
ters in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Those  were  matters  of  which  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge. 

The  Chairman.  But  did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  this  matto 
out  here  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  had  knowledge  of  the  men  who  went  th«re 
as  agents,  just  as  I  had  knowledge  of  the  men  I  selected  as  agents  in 
these  other  matters. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  about  the  purchase  of  guns 
and  ammunition  in  the  State  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  purchase  of 
guns  and  ammunition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  your  company  has  bought 
any  guns  and  ammunition  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Not  the  slightest.  It  is  a  matter  I  would  not 
know  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  this  strike  cost  your  company 
directly  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  definitely.  Mr.  Bowers,  whom 
I  saw  not  long  since,  said  to  me  that  it  was  estimated  that  beiore  the 
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end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  loss  resulting  from  the  strike  would  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  miluon  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  directly  how  much  it  has  cost 
you? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  can  only  know  what  he  said.  If  he  says  that 
is  his  opinion,  I  presume  it  is  as  good  a  guess  as  any  one  could  make. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  give  you  the  information  that  he  has  testi- 
field  that  it  costyour  company  $250,000  up  to  the  time  we  were  there. 

Mr.  Evans.  Tnat  they  nad  spent  that  much  money. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  directly.     Directly  it  has  cost  your  com- 

Eany  $250,000.  Do  you  know  whether  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
as  been  spent  for  guns  and  ammunition  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  whether  any  part 
of  that  money  has  been  spent  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  have  been  imported 
into  Colorado  from  West  Virginia  the  machine  guns  that  were  used  in 
the  strike  in  West  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  1  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  that  ?  What  would  be 
your  opinion,  if  you  did  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  the  local  authorities  in  Colorado  have  not 
been  able  to  provide  adequate  protection  for  the  employees  of  the 
Colorado  Fuelcfe  Iron  Co.,  I  should  regard  it  as  the  first  duty  of  the 
officials  of  the  company  to  provide  such  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Buy  machine  guns 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  would  not  undertake  to  suggest  to  them  how 
to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  To  buy  plenty  of  guns  and  plenty  of  ammunition  t 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  would  not  undertake  to  suggest  to  them  how 
to  do  it,  but  I  would  say,  be  sure  you  protect  our  men  who  are  faithful 
to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  your  company  belongs  to  the 
Coal  Operators  Association  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  it  was  advertised  that  they  represented 
the  producers  of  95  per  cent  of  the  coal 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Three  men  ?    You  do  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  not  been  kept  informed  entirely  as  to 
the  conditions  out  there? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  (question  of  the  amount  of  coal  that  is 
produced  by  the  companies  is  quite  a  different  question  and  has  no 
relation  to  the  strike  conditions  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  think. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  director,  did  you  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  any  of  this  money  for  guns  and  ammunition  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No;  it  would  not  come  to  us  to  authorize  any 
expenditure  for  the  conduct  of  the  strike.  That  is  left  in  the  hanas 
of  the  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  authorize  the  employment  of  the  Baldwin- 
Felts  detectives  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  not  ever  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
All  those  matters  have  been  cared  for  by  the  officers  and  left  with 
them. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  this  money  has  been  spent 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Except  that  I  know  it  has  been  spent  in  prop«" 
ways,  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  employees. 
^  The  Chairman.  Has  your  president  ever  furnished  you  with  the 
list  of  the  expenditures  and  the  details  of  what  the  expenditures  were 
for? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  would  not  be  regarded  as  his  duty  to  do 
that.  We  see  the  current  monthly  statements  of  earnings  and  cost 
of  operation,  and  we  see  the  annual  report. 

Tne  Chairman.  So  you  have  no  correspondence  with  reference  to 
that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Further  than  that  we  do  not  burden  our  mincfa 
with  that  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  incorporated  towns  are 
located  on  your  property  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  how  these  towns  are  incorporated? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  1  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  controls  the  politics  of  these 
towns  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  officers  of  your  company 
have  ever  taken  an  interest  in  the  politics  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  should  hope  that  the  officers  of  any  company 
in  which  I  was  interested  would,  as  citizens,  take  a  very  active  inter- 
est in  the  politics  of  the  country  in  which  they  live. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  liquor  saloons  are  there  on  your 
property  ? 

^Ir.  Rockefeller.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  should  hope 
there  are  not  any. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  company  own  the  saloon  bmldincs? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  that,  but  I  know  that  when  I 
was  in  Colorado  one  of  the  things  that  interested  me  most  was  to  see 
the  earnest  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  the  then  officials  of  the 
company  to  deal  with  the  liquor  question.  They  realized  that  the 
employees,  being  largely  foreigners,  were  in  the  habit  of  drinkiiig^ 
and  their  studv  was  to  see  how  the  liquor  evil  could  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  they  tried  different  methods  of  handling  that.  One 
method  was  to  have  a  saloon  in  which  the  bartender  was  paid  a  salary 
and  received  no  commission  on  the  drinks.  Another  that  interested 
me  deeply  was  the  establishing  in  several  places  of  clubs  for  the  em- 
ployees, of  which  the  local  officials  of  the  company  and  the  employees 
themselves  were  officers.  In  those  clubs  drinks  were  served ;  treating 
was  not  allowed,  and  drinks  were  not  allowed  to  be  sold  to  a  man 
that  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  in  any  degree.  In  those  various 
towns  the  officers  have  studied  with  the  utmost  care  to  see  how  they 
mi^ht  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  evils  of  intemperance  among  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  company  own  the  saloon  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  not  any  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Who  holds  the  licenses  for  the  saloons,  the  com- 
pany or  an  outside  individual  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  looked  into  that  matter? 
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Mr.  BocKEFELLER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  you  have  never  looked  into  that  ? 

Mr.  BocKEFELLER.  I  have  such  absolute  confidence  in  the  men  in 
charge,  and  I  know  their  views  with  reference  to  those  matters,  and 
I  feel  sure  they  are  doing  the  very  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  com- 
mon interest. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  know  that  thejr  are  not  running 
these  saloons  on  the  companv's  property  and  m  the  company^s 
buildings  owned  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? 

Mr.  BocKEFELLER.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  know 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  inform  you  that  it  was  testified  that  is  the 
condition. 

Mr.  BocKEFELLER.  So  earnest  and  so  constant  have  been  the 
efforts  of  some  of  the  officials  to  curtail  the  Uouor  evil  that  I  do  not 
assume  they  have  left  any  stone  unturned.  If  it  could  be  demon- 
strated in  any  way  to  our  satisfaction  that  they  had  been  lax  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  in  any  of  those  matters  we  would  be 
quick  to  take  action. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  churches  ?  Have  you  built 
churches  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  In  that  correspondence  there  is  reference  made 
to  a  church  which  was  recentty  built,  and  another  which  was  built 
bj  the  company,  and  another  which  was  undergoing  repairs  at  the 
time  the  strike  began.     Other  than  that  I  have  no  iraormation. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  schools  out  there 
were  crowded,  and  that  the  children  were  not  given  sufficient  school 
privileges.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that  1 

Mr.  Kockefeller.  It  would  be  somewhat  surprising  to  me  if  that 
were  true,  because  this  correspondence  refers  to  the  interest  which 
the  officers  of  the  company  have  taken  in  providing  not  only  adequate 
school  facilities  but  the  best  teachers  that  could  be  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  high  schools  in  your  mining 
camps? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  I  do  not  know. 

TTie  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  said  you  have  not,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Now, 
then,  do  you  know  how  these  towns,  some  of  them,  are  conducted  in 
reference  to  incorporation  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  tell  you  this  and  see  what  you  think  about 
it.  In  some  of  the  camps  out  there,  it  was  so  testified  to — and,  I 
think,  some  in  which  your  company  is  interested — a  town  is  incor- 
porated, and  aU  the  property  around  there  is  owned  by  your  company 
Avith  a  sign  up,  '^Private  property.'^  These  incorporated  mining 
towns  elect  a  mayor,  who  is  usually  the  mine  superintendent  or  some 
one  connected  with  the  mine.  They  conduct  the  business  of  the  town, 
levying  a  poll  tax  of  $1.60  on  the  miners,  and  with  the  saloon  licenses 
are  able  to  conduct  the  town  and  pay  the  expenses.  Have  you  ever 
looked  into  that  to  find  out  whether  or  not  that  is  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  quite  necessary  and  proper  tnat  when  a  company 
bought  a  mine  it  should  buy  property  in  tne  vicinity  of  the  mine  to 
provide  for  the  workers  who  must  inevitably  be  there  to  work  the 
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mine.     I  should  think  that  that  was  a  wise  policy,  to  buv  kinds  in 
the  vicinity 

The  Chairman.  All  around  the  mine? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  So  as  to  e-oncentrate  conveniently  tbo  reai- 
dences  of  the  employees. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  these  people  living  in  this  town — the 
miners;  those  who  work  for  the  companies — are  compelled  to  rent 
your  property  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  You  say  ** compelled" 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes;  **compeBed,'^il  they  work  for  your      _ 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  They  are  not  compelled  to  work  for  the 
pany. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  if  they  work  they  are  compelled. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  they  work,  they  must  live  somewhere^  and 
you  say  all  the  land  is  owned  hy  the  company.  Where  could  thsj 
live? 

ThQ  Chairman.  Nowhere  eke. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  They  could  not  work  for  the  oompanv. 

The  Chairman.  What  t  am  getting  at  is  this:  Do  you  think  that 
is  the  way  to  conduct  an  industrial  concern? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Certainly.  We  must  house  the  men  some- 
where. We  can  not  expect  men  to  come  and  work  where  there  are 
no  Uving  faciUtit^. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  this,  abo,  that  the  poet  officfs 
located  within  these  incorporated  towns — that  usually  the  store  man- 
ager is  the  postmaster? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  think  that  is  usually  true  in  most  small 
towns,  is  it  not,  whether  they  are  mining  eamps  or  otherwise? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  said  to  be  the  condition  out  there.  Do 
YOU  know  whether  your  company  up  to  a  short  time  ago — ^it  is  claimed 
it  is  stopped  now — was  issuing  company's  checks  in  competition  with 
the  Ciovemment  in  issuing  postal  money  orders,  so  that  your  com- 
pany has  been  getting  a  profit  out  of  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  said  to  be  true,  too,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  You  say  that  is  not  done  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  claimed  it  was  stopped  last  fall. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  An  order  was  issued  by  Mr.  Welbom. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  said  to  be  done  up  to  a  short  time  be- 
fore this  investigation  began. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  a  matter  about  which  I  have  no  in- 
formation. 

The  Chairman.  A  lot  of  these  conditions  have  been  said  to  have 
gone  on  there  which  you  know  nothing  about? 

^Ir.  Rockefeller.  It  would  be  inevitably  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.*  Rockefeller,  that  as  a 
stockholder,  as  a  director  in  your  company,  bang  represented  on 
the  board  of  directors  by  three  men,  that  it  was  your  duty  to  know 
just  wh^t  the  conditions  were  out  there?  And  do  you  not  believe 
that  instead  of  being  a  director  in  name  only,  turning  the  business 
over  to  somebody  else,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  directors  to  know  the 
conditions  that  really  exist  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  We  have  often  thought  that  companies  it 
which  we   were  interested   were  somewhat  favored   Investments, 
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and  we  have  usually  found  that  employees  of  such  companies  were 
about  as  happy,  about  as  contented,  and  about  as  well  treated  as  any 
employees. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  they  have  had  a  strike  out  in  Colorado 
about  once  in  10  years  ? 

Mr.  KooKEFELLER.  I  know  that  the  strike  in  Colorado  is  not  the 
strike  of  the  90  per  cent  of  the  employees 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  had  a  strike  about  once  in  every 
10  years  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Well,  sometimes  one  has  a  burglary,  but  it 
is  not  one*s  fault. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  Of  course,  I  realize  what  your 
position  is  with  fererence  to  that.  But  you  have  had  those  dis- 
turbances. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  know  that  there  was  a  strike,  brought  about 
in  very  much  the  same  way,  some  10  or  a  dozen  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  had  one  before  that. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  thinK  that  must  have  been  before  I  was 
related  to  the  company.     I  do  not  recall  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  very  men  who  were  taken  into  your 
company  and  employed  that  time  are  the  strikers  now  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  get  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  in  the  strike  of  10  years  ago  you 
filled  up  your  mines  with  outside  people.  The  evidence  is  imdis- 
puted  that  you  brought  trainloads  of  men  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  fill  up  these  mines  this  time.  Now,  the  same  condi- 
tions existed  10  years  ago,  and  the  men  that  were  put  in  there  at 
that  time,  it  is  claimed,  are  the  strikers  now.  Now,  that  condition 
has  gone  on  for  20  years.  Don't  you  think  you  have  some  responsi- 
bility; that  you  should  feel  some  interest  in  knowing  whether  t^hese 
conaitiona  really  exist  as  claimed  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  suppose  there  are  no  mining  camps  in  this 
country  where  there  has  been  less  trouble  and  fewer  strikes  than  in 
the  camps  owned  bv  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  and  I  think  that 
must  inevitably  reflect  very  creditably  upon  the  directors  and  man- 
agement of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  strikes  about  as  often  as  anybody? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Not  as  often  as  anybody.  You  mean  anybody 
out  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  There  has  been  a  strike  on,  I  understand,  in 
northern  Colorado  for  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Durinff  that  period  there  has  been  no  strike  in 
the  southern  part,  so  it  woind  not  be  true  that  whenever  there  has 
been  a  strike  m  the  vicinity  we  have  had  it.  • 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  has  been  involved  in  every  strike 
that  has  occurred 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  In  every  one  in  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  State.  It  has  kept  up  longer  there;  that 
is  the  only  difference.  You  have  had  just  as  many,  out  they  have 
not  existed  quite  as  long. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  only  strike  that  I  have  ever  known  of 
wa9  the  one  10  years  ago. 
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The  Chairman.  Do   you    know   about   an   autx)mobiIe    bein^    ar- 
mored— built  of  armor  plate     in  vour  company? 

Mr.  R(k;kefeller.  It  sounds  interesting,  but  I  have  not    heard 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  built  in  the  .shops  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  «£ 
Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I   did   not   know  they  produced   automobiIe> 
as  well. 

The  Chairman.  They  put  on  it  machine  guns,  goin^  around 
through  that  <*ountry 

Mr.  Rck^kefeller.  I  thought  the  idea  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bo^^rers, 
of  having  a  number  of  searchlights  was  an  excellent  one,  helping  to 
prevent  disorder.     They  could  see  the  coimtry  all  around. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  this,  that  it  was  testified  during 
the  disturbamt^  before  the  militia  was  called  into  the  field,  the 
mine  guards  were  then  in  existence,  and  trouble  took  place  between 
the  striking  miners  and  the  mine  guiu-ds  or  deputy  sheriffs  ?  Were 
you  informed  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Ro("kefeller.  I  ciid  not  know  that  was  so,  but  it  is  usual 
where  a  strike  occurs  for  the  company  to  undertake  to  protect  its 
men  with  the  local  officials,  and  add  to  that  number  oefore  the 
the  militia  is  called  out.     I  think  that  is  customary. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  when  the  militia  was  called  out,  a 
great  many  of  these  mine  guards  or  deputy  sheriffs,  it  was  said,  were 
sworn  into  the  service  of  ttie  State,  and  mev  were  kept  on  the  pay 
rolls  of  the  company;  for  instance,  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
What  is  your  idea  ot  that !  Do  you  think  that  makes  the  miUtia  a 
nonpartisan  preserver  of  the  peace  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  shoiud  simply  say  that  if  the  local  authori- 
ties in  any  community  were  unable  to  or  did  not  render  adequate 
protection  to  the  workers  of  that  district  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ^n- 
plovers  of  the  labor  to  supplement  that  protection  in  any  way  they 
could. 

The  Chairman.  WeD,  but  if  the  militia  had  been  called  into  the 
field  and  then  the  mine  guards  and  deputy  sheriffs  who  had  be«i 
sworn  into  the  mihtia  were  still  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  company, 
drawing  their  pay  from  the  State  and  from  the  company,  too,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  they  would  be  a  nonpartisan  protector  of  the  peace 
of  the  community  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  extensive  coimtry. 
There  are  mines  in  many  different  places.  I  do  not  know  that  in  any 
case  the  militia  has  been  sent  there  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cover  the 
entire  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  get  mv  question,  I  think.  The  com- 
pany's guards — for  instance,  their  old  employees  who  had  been  with 
them  for  a  long  time — were  disarmed,  and  also  the  miners  were 
disarmed.  But  they  immediately  swore  in  the  mine  guards,  the  men 
who  had  been  acting  as  mine  guards,  into  the  mihtia,  and  they  w«^ 
armed  and  stationed  in  that  particular  camp  as  miUtiamen  instead 
of  mine  guards. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  They  could  not  have  done  that  without  the 
consent  of  those  in  authonty  over  the  mihtia. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  said  to  be  true.  I  am  trying  to  get  your 
opinion  about  that. 
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Mr.  BocKEFELLEB.  If  that  wa8  the  only  way  in  which  the  governor 
could  increase  his  force  of  militia  to  a  sufficient  extent,  I  assume  it 
was  an  emergency  measure  which  he  sanctioned  through  his  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  best  thing  that  could  possibly  have  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  it  was  better  to  swear  in  the  mine 
guards  as  part  of  the  mihtia  than  it  would  have  been  to  get  them 
outside  ? 

Mr.  BocKEFELLEB.  I  would  uot  Undertake  to  form  an  opinion  in 
that  matter  as  against  the  opinion  of  the  governor  of  the  State.  I 
presume  that  he  acted  in  the  way  that  seemed  to  him  wisest  and  best. 
He  knew  the  conditions. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  trying  to  get  your  opinion.  The  militia  is 
supposed,  is  it  not,  to  be  sent  into  the  field  to  preserve  the  peace? 

Mr.  BocKEFELLEB.    Ycs. 

The  Chaibman.  And  not  to  take  part  on  either  side? 

Mr.  BocKEFELLEB.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  that  the  swearing  in  of  yo\ir  guards 
and  keeping  them  on  the  pay  roll  as  militiamen  helps  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  BocKEFELLEB.  Without  having  been  on  the  spot  and  knowing 
the  situation  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  tnat  was  the  best 
thing  to  do  or  not. 

The  Chaibman.  I  see  you  are  perfectly  frank  in  answering  ques- 
tions that  you  can  answer,  but  don't  you  think  that  as  a  director  and 
as  the  representative  of  a  large  interest  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  the  reason  that  you  are  not  prepared  to  answer  a  large  part  of 
these  questions  is  because  you  have  not  personally  investigated  to 
fijid  out  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  that  for  10  years  you  have  not 
been  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB.  That  is  true;  I  have  not  been  in  Colorado  for 
10  years. 

The  Chaibman.  So  you  really  know  nothing  about  it  except  what 
these  men  wrote  you  ? 

Mr.  RooKEFELLEB.  I  keep  posted  through  these  officers. 

The  Chaibman.  And  there  has  been  no  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  your  company  to  personally  look  into  this  matter  of  a  strike? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB.  Of  coursc,  that  I  can  not  speak  about,  because 
I  would  not  have  known  whether  the  notice  came. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  they  ever  have  a  meeting  of  the  directors, 
without  you  knovring  something  about  it  ? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB.  They  constantly  do.  They  have  their  meetings 
right  along.  Whether  it  is  a  monthly  meeting  or  whether  the  executive 
secretary  acts  in  the  interim  I  do  not  know.  Now,  we  have  the  means 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  interests  and  of  doing  the  things  that  we 
thought  were  incumbent  on  us  to  do. 

The  Chaibman.  But  still  there  has  been  a  great  industrial  dis- 
turbance in  which  your  company  has  paid  out  $250,000,  bought 
guns  and  ammunition,  and  taken  all  that  means  to  protect  your 
property,  and  yet  it  has  not  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  you  for 
you  to  personally  look  into  the  matter? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB.'  It  has  been  of  such  profound  concern  and  im- 
portance to  me  that  I  have  done  the  thing  that  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  very  best  way  in  which  I  could  meet  the  situation  and  do  my 
share  in  giving  it  the  attention  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  give. 
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The  Chairman.  And  all  this  disturbance  and  loss  of  life,  MIliBg 
upon  both  sides  out  there,  has  not  been  of  enouc^h  importance  to  voo 
to  cause  you  to  say,  Let  us  have  a  meeting  of  tne  directors,  and  hoi 
out  more  about  it?  • 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  been  so  greatlj^  interested  in  th©  mat-  5 
ter,  and  have  such  a  warm  sympathy  for  this  very  large  nnmber  of 
men  that  work  for  us,  that  I  should  be  the  last  one  to  surrend«-  tlie 
liberty  under  which  they  have  been  working  and  the  r<>iiditio<& 
which  to  them  have  been  entirely  satisfactory,  to  give  xip  that  lib- 
erty and  accept  dictation  from  those  outside  who  have  no  interest 
in  them  or  in  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  kilUng  of  these  people,  the  shooting  of 
children,  and  all  that  that  has  been  going  on  tnere  for  months  Ims 
not  been  of  enough  importance  to  you  for  you  to  communica^  with 
the  other  directors,  and  see  if  something  might  not  be  done  to  «id 
that  sort  of  th'mg? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  We  believe  that  the  issue  is  not  a  local  one 
in  Colorado;  it  is  a  national  issue,  whether  workers  shall  be  allowed 
to  work  under  such  conditions  as  they  may  choose.  And  as  part 
owners  of  the  property,  our  interest  m  the  laboring  men  in  this 
country  is  so  immense,  so  deep,  so  profound  that  we  stand  ready  to 
lose  every  cent  we  put  in  that  company  rather  than  see  the  men  we 
have  employeil  thrown  out  of  work  and  have  imposed  upon  them 
conditions  which  are  not  of  their  seeking  and  which  neither  thej 
nor  we  can  see  are  in  our  interest. 

The  Chairmax.  And  you  are  willing  to  go  on  and  let  these  killings 
take  place — ^men  losing  their  lives  on  either  side,  the  expenditiu^  of 
large  sums  of  money,  and  all  this  disturbance  of  labor — rather  than 
to  go  out  there  m\A  see  if  you  might  do  something  to  settle  those 
conditions  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  There  is  just  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far 
as  I  understand  it,  which  can  be  done,  as  things  are  at  pl'esent,  to 
settle  this  strike,  and  that  is  to  unionize  the  camps;  and  out  interest 
in  labor  is  so  profound  and  we  believe  so  sincerely  that  that  interest 
demands  that  the  camps  sliali  be  open  camps,  that  we  expect  to 
stand  by  the  officers  at  any  cost.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  this  b 
our  position 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  do  that  if  it  costs  all  your  property 
and  kills  all  your  employees  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is  a  great  principle. 

The  CnAmMAN.  And  you  would  oo  that  rather  than  reoognize  the 
right  of  men  to  collective  bargaining  ?     Is  that  what  I  understand  f 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No,  sir.  Rather  than  allow  outside  people  to 
come  in  and  interfere  with  employees  who  are  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  their  labor  conditions — it  was  upon  a  similar  principle  that  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  was  carried  on.  It  is  a  great  national  issue 
of  the  most  vital  kind. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  with  all  this  disturbance,  as  you  say,  you 
have  never  taken  the  time  personally,  nor  any  of  the  directors,  to 
find  out  for  yourselves  from  personal  knowledge  whether  these  miners 
had  a  grievance  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Kockefeller.  Just  the  minute  that  I  have  the  slight^t  laci 
of  confidence  in  the  man  in  charge 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  you  have  not  done  that. 
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Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  director  of  the  company  you  thought  that  all 
that  was  necessary  for  you  to  do  was  to  put  your  name  tnere 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute ;  I  am  not  through.  To  put  your 
name  on  the  roster  of  officers  of  the  company  as  a  director,  not  even 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  not  even  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  directors,  but  to  turn  the  matter  all  over  to  somebody 
else  and  say,  ^*Go  aheaa.'*  Now,  do  you  not  think  that  your  duty 
as  a  director  goes  further  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  We  spent  10  years  in  testing  out  the  man  that 
is  one  of  the  men  in  charge  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feUer.     Do  you  think  your  duty  goes  no  further  than  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  1  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  I  could 
more  adequately  and  completely  discharge  my  duty  than  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  believe  that  you,  looking  after  the 
welfare  of  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  taking  some  interest  in 
it — and  I  am  glad  that  you  do,  because  we  can  not  do  too  much  along 
those  lines — that  out  here  in  Colorado,  with  6,000  men,  coal  diggers, 
who  work  under  the  ground,  many  of  them  foreigners,  some  of  mem 
ignorant  and  unacquainted  with  the  ways  and  conditions  of  our 
country,  somewhat  closer  relations,  between  the  officers  of  the.com- 

Eany  and  that  class  of  men  would  be  an  uplift  to  them  and  make 
etter  citizens  and  make  better  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is  because  I  have  such  a  profound  interest 
in  those  men  and  all  workers  that  I  expect  to  stand  by  the  poHcy 
which  has  been  outlined  by  the  officers  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
first,  last,  and  always  in  the  greatest  interest  in  the  employees  of  the 
company. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  regard  it  as  a  matter  personal  to 
you  to  look  into  these  matters  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Oh,  I  am  giving  it  constant  and  close  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  get  somebody  outside  of  those  officers  to 
look  into  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  the  method  which  you  would  employ. 
It  is  not  the  method  upon  which  we  have  conducted  the  various 
interests,  philanthropic  and  otherwise,  which  have  been  related  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spent  a  lot  of  money,  thousands  of 
dollars,  looking  to  the  civic  uplift  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  We  have  spent  some  money  in  those  ways. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet,  with  10,000  employees,  you  have  simply 
trusted  it  to  two  or  three  men  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  costing  us,  accx>rding  to  the 
estimate  of  the  president,  about  SI, 000,000  to  stand  for  the  principle 
which  we  believe  is  to  the  ultimate  interest  of  those  men. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  to  fight  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  to  allow  them  to  have  the  privilege  of 
determining  the  conditions  under  which  they  shall  work. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  that  men  shall  get  together  and  talk  over 
their  own  interests  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  They  have  every  right  to  do  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Collective  bargaining  and  sale  of  their  labor — yoa 
want  to  fight  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  say  that.  Not  that  outside  men,  who 
have  no  interest  in  them  or  in  their  employers,  shall  come  in  and 
impotte  upon  them  that  organization. 

The  ("^AIRMAN.  You  are  an  outsider  with  respect  to  Colorado,  are 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  live  there.  I  am  an  outsider  except  in 
a  representative  capacitv. 

Tno  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  there  for  10  years  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  never  lived  there.  1  am  an  outsider 
to  the  extent  of  being  one  who  is  spending  $1,000,000  in  helping  to 
l<K)k  out  for  the  interests  of  those  people. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  the  man  wno  works  to  be  excluded  from 
going  in  and  looking  out  for  the  interests  of  that  class  of  men  t 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  think  that  when  you  help  a  class  of  persons 
you  have  to  give  them  a  right  to  say  whether  they  will  be  helped  or 
not. 

The  Chairman.  But  are  the  outsiders  who  invest  their  money 
there  the  only  ones  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Certainly  not;  but  these  men  have  not  ex- 
pre8se<l  any  dissatisfaction  with  their  conditions.  The  records  show 
that  the  c()nditions  have  been  admirable.  If  the  men  should  express 
themselves  as  dissatisfied 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  a  strike  there  within  a  year? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  A  strike  has  been  imposed  upon  the  company 
from  outside. 

The  C^iAiRMAN.  How  can  you  have  a  strike  without  dissatisfaction ! 
Thev  could  not  make  men  go  out  of  the  mines  for  nothing. 

>fr.  Rockefeller.  They  could  not  make  the  men  go  out  ?  Then 
I  do  not  think  you  have  as  much  knowledge  of  the  conditions  as  I 
have.  I  trust  the  information  that  I  receive — Black  Hand  letters, 
threats  of  violence  to  men's  wives  and  daughters,  are  the  ways  in 
which  outsiders  make  men  go  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  way  they  brought  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  And  nothing  else.  Of  course,  I  assume  the 
technical  way  in  which  the  strike  was  brought  on  was  the  calling  of 
this  convention,  at  which  there  was  no  bona  nde  representative  or  dele- 
gate from  any  of  our  men.  I  claim  it  is  hardly  a  repubUcan  method 
of  dealing  to  have  a  strike  brought  on  in  a  convention  without  any 
representative  of  the  men  who  are  to  strike  being  present. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  grievances 
or  not,  as  claimed  by  the  miners  out  there? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  By  our  miners?     No. 

The  Chairman.  No  grievances  at  all? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  beUeve  I  shall  have  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
hearings,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Very  well.  All  of  the  things  which  have  been 
contended  for  during  the  process  of  the  strike  are  things  which  had 
been  conceded  by  the  company  previous  to  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  good  many  hundred  pages  ol  testi- 
mony of  miners  who  claim  that  there  were  grievances. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Miners  in  the  employ  of  the  fuel  company  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  know  of  very  few  in  the  employ  of  the  company  at 
this  time.  He  asks  if  they  are  men  that  are  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  men  that  are  on  strike 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  different. 

^  The  Chairman.  That  were  employees  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  the  employees  of  the  company  when  the 
strike  was  called  had  any  grievances  woidd  not  the  natural  way  for 
them  to  express  them  have  been  to  appoint  delegates  to  attend  Uie 
convention  when  these  meetings  were  called,  to  have  voted  at  least 
in  favor  of  a  strike  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  claim  they  did.  There  is  a  difference  there 
between  the  miners  ana  the  officials  of  your  company. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is  a  question  which  source  of  information 
one  is  to  rely  upon.  I  must  rely  upon  that  which  I  know.  That  la 
the  only  way  we  can  get  on  in  life,  by  trusting  those  whom  one  has 
reason  to  trust.  We  are  frequently  deceived,  and  when  we  are 
deceived,  we  change  as  quickly  as  we  can.  I  do  not  think  we  are  in 
this  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  get  this  information  with  reference 
to  the  civic  uplift  from  the  mayors  of  the  towns?  You  had  an 
investigation  made,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  got  it  from  men  I  appointed  to  make  the 
investigation. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  never  appointed  anybody  to  make  it  out 
there;  it  was  left  to  the  mayor? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No;  because  the  mayor  is  not  our  repre- 
sentative. 

The  Chairman.  You  sent  some  one  out  to  make  the  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Our  representatives  are  the  offiicals  of  the 
company. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  do  that  where  you  are  making  an 
investigation  looking  to  the  civic  upUf t  of  the  community  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  In  a  community  where  I  had  no  agent  or 
representative  I  should  have  sent  some  one  from  outside,  but  in 
a  community  where  I  already  had  representatives  whom  I  regarded 
as  of  the  highest  character,  1  would  naturally  ask  them  to  make  the 
study. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  had  no  confidence  in  the  mayors  and  city 
councils  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  not  the  w  ay  v\  which  we  make  an  inves- 
tigation. Tiiat  is  not  tlic  way  in  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  never  did  write  a  letter,  did  you,  to  those 
officers  out  there  and  a.sk  them  to  give  jou  the  conditions  along  those 
lines? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  never  regarded  it  as  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  But  \ou  never  thought  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  thought  of  it  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Because,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  never  has  seemed 
necessary  to  me. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  you  really  took  no  personal  and  particiiiar 
interest  in  that  i 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  taken  the  profounde-'t  interest  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  never  wTote  a  letter  to  you,  did  thev. 
informing  you  ? 

Mr.  R(k:kefeller.  I  had  other  means  which  were,  in  my  judg- 
ment, far  better  fitted  to  get  the  results  which  I  wanted  to  accomplish. 

Tlie  C^HAiRMAN.  But  did  vou  ever  write  a  letter  to  them,  or  did 
they  ever  write  a  letter  to  you,  in  reference  to  those  matters  f 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not.  This 
corresjK)ndence  I  was  asked  to  bring  the  correspondence  whirh  had 
to  do  with  the  strike.  I  have  not  rea<l  the  files  for  the  i>ast  10  or  15 
years,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  through  this  for  you  if  yon  so  desire 
and  see  if  there  is  such  information. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  suggeet  that,  with  the  employment  of 
10,000  men,  you  would  certainly  remember  whether  you  have  looked 
into  that  condition  or  not. 

Mr.  Rockjbfeller.  The  thin^  that  interested  me  most  when  I  was 
out  there  was  the  social  condiUons. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  10  years  ago.  You  never  went  around 
to  the  miners'  camps  f 

Mr.  RocKBFBLLEii.  I  went  to  a  number  of  camps.  I  went  to  this 
house,  which  was  a  substitute  for  the  saloon  in  that  place,  and  I 
made  as  extensive  an  inquiry  as  one  cotild  in  that  time.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  interested  me  profoundly,  and  the  directors  of  the 
company  have  alwavs  prided  themselves  on  the  unusually  great 
attention  which  has  been  paid  by  the  officers  of  the  comnany  to  all 
these  conditions,  educational,  physical,  etc.,  of  their  empiojrees. 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  do  you  beUeve  in  arbitration  in  indus- 
trial disputes  ? 

ilr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  another  abstract  question  which  is 
pretty  difficult  and  pretty  large. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  could  be  no  industrial  dispute  unless  there  were 
two  contending  parties,  could  there  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  A  dispute  can  sometimes  be  injected  from  out- 
side by  those  who  have  an  object  in  bringing  about  a  dispute  aiwl 
who,  through  one  method  or  another,  bring  about  conditions  of  strife. 

Mr.  Evans.  But,  regardless  of  whatever  brought  it  about,  tliere 
could  be  no  strife  without  two  contending  parties! 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  There  would  have  to  oe  two  contending  parties, 
but  that  the  two  contending  parties  were  the  employer  and  employee 
would  not  necessarily  foUow. 

Mr.  Evans.  In  Colorado  you  have  the  employer  and  the  employee! 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  We  had  no  contention  with  our  employees 
(hat  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Evans.  No  contention  with  your  present  employees  I 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  With  those  who  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
coinpany  when  the  strike  began. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Welbom 
testified  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  his  employees  left  when  the 
strike  wai  called  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  should  not  be  surprised,  because  the  methods 
that  were  used  would  have  caused  me  to  leave — to  move  away  from 
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there  just  as  quickly  as  I  could — rather  than  risk  the  lives  of  myself 
and  my  wife  and  children  and  those  about  me.  >m 

Mr.  Evans.  As  a  general  principle,  do  you  beUeve  in  conciliation 
and  arbitration  in  industrial  disputes  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  beUeve  that  wherever  an  arbitration  board 
can  be  composed  of  men  who  are  absolutely  impartial  and  unbiased 
that  method  is  a  desirable  method,  when  there  is  something  to  arbi- 
trate other  than  a  moral  issue  or  great  principle. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  company  refused  to  hear  or 
meet  with  representatives  of  your  employees  at  the  time  of  the  calling 
of  this  strike  ? 

Mr.  "Rockefeller.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  give  that  as  your  best  judgment? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do. 

Mr.  Evans.  If  Mr.  Welborn  testified  that  he  and  his  associates 
refused  absolutely  to  meet  with  their  representatives  in  any  manner, 
refused  even  to  meet  in  the  same  room,  then  you  would  concede  you 
were  probably  mistaken  about  what  their  attitude  was  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  only  question  that  I  know  of  upon  which 
the  officers  have  declined  to  meet  and  arbitrate  is  the  question  of 
unionizing  the  mines. 

Mr.  Evans.  Of  recognizing  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Recognizing  the  union.  That,  I  know,  they 
have  declined  to  arbitrate  or  to  consider,  but  all  the  other  matters 
which  have  been  raised  have  been  adjusted.  All  the  other  matters 
which  were  raised  by  those  who  came  in  to  bring  about  the  strike  had 
been  adjusted  with  our  men.  I  pointed  out  the  increase  of  wages. 
Other  points  had  also  been  adjusted,  so  that  when  the  strike  was 
called,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  were  no  matters  of  difference  between 
the  vast  majority  of  employees  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and 
the  employers.  And  if  the  strike  b  id  not  been  brought  about  from 
outside  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  conditions  there  would  have  been 
as  peaceful,  as  happy,  and  as  prosperous  now  as  before  the  effort  to 
bring  on  the  strike  from  outside  was  made.     That  is  my  opinion. 

Mj.  Evans.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  strikers  of  to-day  are 
very  largely  the  people  that  were  imported  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strikers  of  10  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  the  testimony  reveals  the  fact  that  your  com- 

Sany  and  other  companies  have  a  niimber  of  mining  camps  in  southern 
olorado,  where,  as  stated  by  the  chairman,  the  company  owns  all  the 
property  surrountling  the  town.  The  town  is  incorporated.  It  has 
a  mayor,  usually-consisting  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  and 
has  a  town  council,  consisting  of  other  employees  of  the  mine.  It 
has  a  road  running  up  the  canyon — these  towns  aU  being  situated  in 
canyons.  This  road,  naving  been  there  for  many  years,  is  abandoned 
by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  as  a  public  highway,  and 
thereby  becomes  only  a  private  highway  or  road.  On  that  road  there 
is  a  gate  estabUshed,  so  that  everyone  who  goes  into  that  incorpo- 
rated town  or  out  of  it  must  p'^t  a  pass  or  permission  of  some  kind  to 
go  in  or  go  out.     The  superiiucnaent,  who  is  the  mayor,  of  one  of 

these  incorporated  towns 

Mr.  R0CKEFEU.ER.  Are  you  speaking,  may  I  ask,  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  fIvANs.  Yes;  I  am  speaking  generally. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  You  speak  of  the  companies  generally.     But  k 
the  inHtance  in  your  mind  one  of  the  Colorado  FuelA  Iron  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  1  think  this  particular  one  that  I  have  in  mind  now 
that  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  about  is  not. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  tne  record  is  kept  clear  that  this  is  not  the 
C-olorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Evans.  Thb  particular  town  that  I  am  speaking  of  now  does 
not  belong  to  your  concern. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  So  it  is  a  matter  that  I  would  not  know  about 
anyhow. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  should  Uke  to  have  your  opinion  about  it.  Tlie 
mayor  of  one  of  these  towns,  this  not  being  a  town  situated  upi>n  your 
property,  hut  upon  the  pn)perty  of  one  of  the  coal  companies,  who 
nave  acted  in  conformity  and  unison  with  your  company  in  the  strike, 
testified  that  there  was  a  man  living  in  the  to^-n,  and  he  owTiod  his 
own  house,  and  he  had  his  family  there,  and  that  this  man  agitated 
too  much  about  a  union*  and  that  the  superintendent  and  mayor— 
I  would  not  say  acting  in  his  official  capacity  as  mayor,  but  as  superin- 
tendent— ordered  the  man  to  go  **down  the  canyon,"  and  he  went. 

Now,  under  such  conditions  as  that  do  you  think  there  would 
naturally  be  dissatisfaction  and  strife  and  contention  in  any  com- 
munity ?    (^f  course,  I  recognize  this  is  not  your  property. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  understood  that  the  purpose  of  my  coming 
here  was  to  give  what  information  I  could  with  reference  to  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  that  is  correct.  You  would  rather  not  be 
questioned  about  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  would  be  most  happy  to  ^vo  any  informa- 
tion I  have.  I  think  it  would  confuse  this  record  if  a  question  with 
reference  to  another  mining  camp  is  allowed  to  go  in.  I  should  ap- 
preciate it  if  that  entire  description  of  that  camp  were  stricken  from 
the  record. 

Mr.  Evans.  But  it  is  one  of  the  coal  camps  in  Colorado  that  is 
vitally  engaged  in  this  strike. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Of  course,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  concern 
other  than  the  C<»lorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  testimony  reveals  the  fact  that  you  have  little 
knowledge,  or  an  absence  of  considerable  knowledge,  about  your  own 
camps  as  to  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  would  be  much  less  with  reference  to  the 
other,  and  I  do  not  want  to  reveal  any  greater  ignorance  than  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Evans.  But  your  company  owns  property  situated  as  this  is 
in  incorporated  towns.  Your  company  has  been  instrumental  in 
getting  the  roads  leading  into  those  towns  abandoned,  and  they  are 
now  private  roads,  and  I  myself  had  to  get  a  pass  to  enter  one  of  the 
incorporated  to^^^ls  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  situated  upon  prop^ty 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  and  I  had  to  get  a  pass  to  get  out. 

I-nder  those  conditions  don^t  you  think  that  you  would  necessarily 
have  strife  and  contention  and  warfare  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  We  have  not  had  for  10  years,  and  we  would 
not  have  now  if  outsiders  had  not  come  in,  so  far  as  I  am  informed. 
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Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  feeling 
is  very  prevalent  in  Colorado  that  the  Colorado  Iron  &  Fuel  Co. 
control  the  politics  and  the  oflBcers  elected  in  the  counties  in  which 
your  property  is  situated  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Evans.  An  investigation  of  the  coroner^s  records  of  the 
county  of  Las  Animas  revealed  this  condition:  During  the  years  1910, 
1911,  and  three  months  of  1912  there  were  232  violent  deaths. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  In  what  county  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  In  Las  Animas  County.  That  is  where  Trinidad  is 
situated.  I  think  approximately  180  of  those  deaths  were  mine 
accidents.  This  record  reveals  the  fact  that  coroners'  juries  were 
impaneled  in  30  cases,  and  the  names  of  the  jurors  were  furnished. 
There  was  an  absence  of  record  as  to  the  other  202;  whether  juries 
were  impaneled  or  not  I  do  not. know.  There  was  an  absence  of 
record.  Now,  in  the  30  cases  where  it  was  perfectly  evident  that 
juries  had  been  impaneled  and  held  inquests,  we  found  that  one 
man — ^who,  it  was  alleged,  was  secretary  of  one  of  the  political  parties 
of  that  county  and  had  been  for  many  years — was  foreman  of  the  jury 
24  times,  only  30  cases  being  tried  out  of  232.  And  not  in  that  wnole 
record  oi  232  cases,  180-oda  being  mine  accidents,  was  there  any  evi- 
dence that  a  mining  company  was  ever  held  culpable  for  any  negligence 
in  the  death  of  a  man. 

One  of  the  records — it  was  not  a  verdict,  but  this  was  the  record. 
I  can  not  give  now  the  man's  name,  but  the  record  gave  his  name,  his 
age,  and  ms  nationality,  and  said  he  was  killed  in  a  mine  accident; 
and  the  record  ran  on  in  this  way:  ''Killed  by  fall  of  rock  in  mine; 
injury  in  pelvic  region;  no  relations  and  damned  few  friends. ' '  That 
was  the  complete  record.  Now,  under  such  circumstances,  do  you 
not  feel,  as  an  operator,  that  men  would  naturally  resent  conditions 
under  wliich  they  worked  and  lived  and  died  and  were  buried,  and 
such  inquests  were  held  and  records  made  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  you  are  putting  the  emphasis  there  upon  the 
expression  used,  I  should  say  that  that  might  be  an  expression  of  very 
great  sympathy  in  the  lan^age  of  the  westerner. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  think  it  might  be  construed  to  imply  very  great 
sympathy  for  him? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Yes.  That  would  probably  be  the  miner's 
way  of  saying,  '*  We  are  mighty  sorry  that  there  were  no  friends." 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  record  was  made  by  the  coroner,  not  by  a  miner. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  coroner,  of  course,  would  be  a  western  man, 
would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Now,  there  is  some  testimony  that  some  of  the  mining 
companies  had  gone  into  the  courts  and  obtained  injunctions 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  the  concern  I  am  speaking  of  is  a  company 
that  was  not  then  owned  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  but  was 
afterwards  taken  over  by  them. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  now  owned  by  them.  Anywav,  this 
question  will  not  involve  your  company.     It  was  testified  uiat  an 
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injunction  was  obtained  reatraining  the  men  from  in  tiering  with 
new  men  who  desired  to  take  their  places.  Hiat  injunctioii  wm 
disobeyed  by  a  number  of  men  and  tnese  men  were  arrested  for  « 
violation  of  the  injunction  and  sent  to  jail.  I  think  there  were  16  or 
18,  perhaps  more.  Some  of  them  stayed  in  jail  for  months  for  the 
violation  of  this  injunction.  They  were  sent  there  wiliiout  a  jiuj 
trial  and  for  contempt  of  court,  as  I  understand  the  matter. 

I  deem  that  the  getting  of  the  injunction  by  the  mine  companj 
wa^  an  effort  to  protect  the  rights  and  the  property  of  the  owner  oi  the 
mine.  Now,  wnat  do  you  say  as  to  our  system  of  jurisprudence! 
I)o  you  or  do  you  not  fee)  that  it  is  wrong  that  a  man  who  owss 
the  property  can  test  out  his  rights  by  going  into  court  and  jefl®- 
arilize  nothing  but  bis  property  interest^  while  the  man  who  worcs 
for  a  living,  in  order  to  protect  what  he  thinks  are  his  r^:hta,  his 
right  to  work  or  not  to  work,  must  submit  to  a  jail  sentence  of  months' 
eonlinenient  i 

Mr.  Kcx'KEFELLBR.  I  do  uot  just  see  what  the  bearing  of  the  ques- 
tion is  on  strike  conditions. 

Mr.  EvAXS.  If  there  had  been  no  strike  there  would  have  been  oo 
injunction. 

Mr.  RocKKFKLLEE.  I  thought  you  said  that  this  was  somethiof 
that  hap))ened  previous  to  the  strike) 

Mr.  Evans.  It  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  strike — I  tiiink, 
ill  the  northern  fields.     It  happened  before  this  September  strike^ 

Mr.  Roi^KEFELLSR.  That  is,  not  in  the  strike  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  does  not  involve  your  company,  but  I  was  asking 
your  ojiinion  about  our  system  of  jurisprudence. 

Mr.  Kcx'KEFELLER.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  Of  course,  any  cittun 
recognizes  that  our  system  of  jurisprudence  throughout  the  country 
has  weak  spots.  I  suppose  some  of  them  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances  is  being  done. 
I  would  not  feel  that  I  knew  enoueh  about  the  situation,  or  about 
the  law,  or  the  immediate  facts  in  this  case,  to  express  an  opinion  in 
a  matter  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Evans.  Now,  you  say  that  the  information  you  have  you  got 
from  your  representatives,  Mr.  Bowers  and  Mr.  Welborn  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  From  the  officers  of  the  company,  Mr.  Bowers 
and  Mr.  Welborn. 

Mr.  Evans.  Whom  do  the  officers  of  the  company  represent  in 
this  contention  ?    Do  they  represent  the  miners  or  the  mine  owners  I 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  think,  without  question,  that  in  their  unmll- 
uigness  to  accept  a  settlement  of  the  strike  which  means  unionixing 
the  camps  they  represent  the  miners  who  are  working  for  them,  be- 
cause if  they  were  representing  solely  the  stockholders  they  would 
certainly  not  sacrifice  a  million  dollars  of  the  money  of  the  stock- 
holders for  the  sake  of  standing  for  the  employees.     It  seems  to  me 
that  that  very  action  shows  in  whose  interest  they  are  operating. 
Mr.  Evans.  Who  pays  them  ? 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  Who  pays  who  ? 
Mr.  Evans.  The  officers  of  tne  company? 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  suppose  the  treasurer  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Evans.  That  is,  they  are  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  company, 
not  out  of  the  funds  of  the  miners  ? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  customary  in  any  corporation,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  To  be  sure.  So  they  are  actually  tne  representatives 
•of  the  stockholders  ajid  the  owners  of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Is  not  that  usually  true  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  To  be  sure.  Then,  under  the  circumstances,  if  you 
wanted  unbiased  information  about  the  situation,  would  it  not  have 
been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  have  picked  up  some 
one  qualified  to  get  information  who  did  not  represent  either  one  ^  f 
these  contending  pxarties  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  May  I  answer  that  in  this  way:  What  experi- 
ence I  have  had  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  business  con- 
cerns has  led  me  to  see  clearly  that  no  business  concern  can  be  oper- 
ated solely  in  the  interest  of  the  owners  or  the  employees. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  must  be  operated  in  the  interest  of  both. 
It  is  a  common  interest.  Therefore,  the  good,  the  capable,  the 
able  officers  of  any  corporation  must  be  men  who  can  see  the  inter- 
ests that  he  on  both  sides,  those  of  the  owners  of  the  property  and 
those  of  the  workers  in  the  property.  And  I  feel  that  if  the  present 
officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  have  leaned  on  either  side 
in  this  controversy  they  have  leaned  away  over  on  the  side  of  the 
interest  of  the  workmen.     I  beUeve  that  the  facts  show  that. 

Mr.  Evans.  But  practically  all  the  information  you  have  is  the 
information  contained  in  this  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  need  any  more  information  to  prove 
that  than  the  fact  that  they  are  ^\illing  to  spend  a  million  dollars  of 
the  stockholders  in  the  Interest  of  protecting  what  in  their  judgment 
are  the  rights  and  the  best  interests  of  their  loyal  employees.  I 
thmk  one  would  not  need  to  argue  that  question. 

Mr.  Evans.  But  you  say  that  the  information  you  have  comes 
through  the  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  As  I  have  said,  that  is  mv  only  information. 
I  have  not  regarded  it  as  in  any  sense  necessary  for  me  to  seek  infor- 
mation in  any  other  way,  knowing  those  men  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Evans.  But  however  upright  and  conscientious  a  man  might 
be,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  is  necessarily  swerved  and  more  or  less 
biased  by  reason  of  his  interests  and  environment  in  any  walk  of  life  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  In  the  abstract,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Evans.  Then,  would  it  not  be  natural  that  Mr.  Welbom  and 
Mr.  Bowers  would  see  the  matter  only  from  one  point  of  view,  that 
point  of  view  being  opposite  to  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  were 
contending  for  the  contrarv  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  take  the  stand  that  Mr.  Welbom  and  Mr. 
Bowers  being  on  the  ground,  being  in  constant  touch  with  the  em- 
ployees of  the  company,  would  know  far  better  from  their  associa- 
tion with  them  what  was  in  the  interest  of  those  employees  than  those 
who  come  from  outside  and  know  nothing  about  them. 

Mr.  Evans.  Would  they  know  as  much  about  the  interests  of  the 
employees  as  the  employee  himself  who  was  working  and  had  a 
grievance  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  should  think  they  would  be  quite  as  apt  to 
know  something  about  it  as  some  outsider. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  grant  that.  But  tell  me  about  the  fellow  that  is 
working,  or  has  been  working,  and  has  a  grievance. 
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Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  should  judge  that  if  the  employees  had  hid 
grievances  they  would  have  taken  them  up,  because  there  was  ne 
reason  whv  they  should  not  have  taken  them  up  with  the  employees. 
The  fact  that  they  brought  no  complaints  at  all  would  indicate  tome 
that  they  had  no  grievances. 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  your  information,  that  they  brought  no 
gri<»vance8  i 

r  'r.  KocKEFELLER.  That  information  and  the  further  informadon 
that  when  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  various  localities  and  an 
opportunity  wiis  given  to  vote  on  the  question  whether  they  should 
strike  or  not,  in  no  single  meeting  was  there  a  majority  vote  takeo 
for  the  strike. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  opinion  expressed  by 
very  manv  men  in  the  testimony  before  this  committee  that  every 
time  they  ^eld  a  meeting  where  they  were  free  and  untrammeled,  and 
no  representative  of  the  company  was  there,  that  they  voted  to  strike 
and  ehrted  a  delegate  to  go  to  the  convention  ? 

Mr.  KocKEFELLER.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Evans.  That,  I  think,  is  the  testimony,  and  the  t^?!sUmony 
further  is  that  where  they  did  not  elect  delegates  was  in  meetings 
where  they  knew  that  a  representative,  or  someone  suspected  of  bein^ 
a  representative,  of  the  company  was  pr€«ent,  and  they  feared  that  u 
they  voted  that  way  it  would  cost  them  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  that  testimony  were  to  be  taken  as  represen- 
tative of  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  employees  of  the  compuiy, 
I  should  wonder  why  they  had  not  made  some  effort  to  secure  a  change 
in  conditions  prior  to  the  arrival  of  these  outsiders.  They  were  per- 
fectly free  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  testimony  in  the  record  is  overwhelming  that  they 
feared,  and  instances  were  given  bv  individuals  where  when  they  made 
complaints  they  were  simply  told,  for  that  or  some  other  reason, 
'*  Your  job  is  terminated."     The  testimony  is  overwhelming  on  that. 

Mr.  KOCKEFELLER.  That  that  is  the  general  testimony  of  the 
majority  of  the  men  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  appreciate  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  men  are  getting  conditions  there  that  are 
excelled,  as  I  understand  it,  by  no  miners  in  any  union  or  nonimion 
canips  tnroughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  the  wages  in  Colorado  are  as  good  as  the 
average  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  And  you  know,  the  bimonthly  payment  to 
the  men — here  is  an  instance:  Some  time  ago  in  one  of  the  small 
camps  the  desire  was  expressed  by  one  or  two  of  the  families  that 
there  should  be  a  bimonthly  payment.  Now,  the  companv  did  not 
wait  for  the  employees  to  get  together  and  demand  that.  They  said, 
**  Very  well;  if  that  is  what  you  like,  we  will  arrange  it.  Of  course, 
wo  can  not  do  it  in  this  camp  without  doing  it  in  all  the  others,  so 
we  will  do  it  throughout." 

Mr.  Evans.  There  was  some  considerable  testimony — I  am  not 
quite  clear  on  that — that  at  some  meeting  between  employees  and 
employers,  after  years  of  effort  to  secure  certain  legislation  by  the 
miners,  which  was  secured,  the  companies  agreed  at  this  conference 
to  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  KocKEFELLER.  You  spcak  of  the  **  companies."  Do  you  m^m 
the  fuel  company  ? 
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Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  the  C.  F.  &  I.  Co.  had  its  representative  there, 
as  I  understand  it.  There  are  three  companies  out  there  acting  in 
concert. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB.  That  is  a  part  of  the  record  in  that  corre^ 
spondence.  Of  course,  you  would  not  have  expected  them  to  say 
inat  from  now  on  they  would  not  obey  the  law,  and  the  fact  that 
they  said  that  does  not  prove  at  all,  I  think,  that  they  had  not  been 
obeying  the  law  up  to  tnat  point.  The  only  points  1  have  heard  of 
as  havmg  been  raised  were:  First,  that  matter  of  the  semimonthly 
payments.  Second,  the  matter  of  check  wei^men,  which  they  had 
agreed  to  long  ago  and  which  the  men  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
keep  up,  because  they  were  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  company.  Third,  the  right  to  trade  where  tney 
liked ;  and  the  fact  that  22  per  cent  of  the  wages  only  were  spent  in 
the  stores  would  indicate  that  they  certainly  were  not  compelled  to 
do  all  their  buying  there.  There  was  anotner  point — tJie  hours,  of 
course,  had  been  adjusted  long  before.  With  respect  to  the  matter 
of  wages,  of  course,  1  showed  you  how  practically  $600,000  was  vol- 
untarily added  last  year  in  wages  to  the  different  groups  of  meiu 
Those  are  the  various  points  at  issue.  They  had  all  been  met  long 
before  these  outsiders  came  in  to  raise  them. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  better,  looking 
at  the  matter  now  from  this  date,  to  have  conferred  with  tne  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners,  whoever  they  were,  rather  than  to  have 
taken  the  position,  **We  have  nothing  to  arbitrate  in  this  matter, 
nothing  to  discuss  with  anybody,"  and  simply  gone  on — would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  sit  down  and  talk  it  over? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  a  question  the  answer  to  which  could 
only  be  given  by  the  officers  directly  on  the  ground.  To-day,  I 
might  say  no;  to-morrow  the  conditions  might  change,  so  I  would 
say  yes.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  ^ve  an  answer  that  would 
be  of  any  value,  at  this  distance,  and  without  knowing  the  exact 
conditions  out  there. 

Mr.  Evans.  Were  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  at  one  of  the  miners' 
camps  where  they  had  tent  colonies  the  mine  guards,  who  were  deputy 
sheriffs,  I  think,  ran  down  to  one  of  these  camps  one  day  witn  an 
armored  machine,  with  three-eighths  inch  steel  all  around  it,  bullet 
proof,  with  two  rapid-fire  guns,  and  opened  fire  upon  one  of  these 
tent  colonies,  killed  one  man,  shot  at  a  Doy  nine  times,  shot  through 
one  man's  tent  147  times — he  lay  imder  his  bed  and  they  did  not 
get  him — is  it  a  fact  tha  such  conditions  exist  in  Colorado! 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Is  this  an  instance  which  occurred  in  pne  of 
the  camps  owned  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  This  was  at  the  Forbes  mine.  I  can  not  tell  you 
positively  whether  the  Forbes  place  belongs  to  your  company  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  thmk  it  does. 

Mr.  Evans.  Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  does  not, 
those  things  would  all  be  conducive  to  strife  and  turmoil? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  think  that  when  Gen.  Sherman  said,  ^'War 
is  hell,'*  he  described  it  accurately,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
civil  strife  is  the  worst  kind. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  you  have  had  a  lot  of  war  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  There  certainly  is  no  question  about  it.  - 
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Mr.  Evans.  They  have  had  so  much  that  it  appeals  to  some  of  \b 
'on  the  committee  that  the  owners  of  large  interests  should  have  mam- 
fested  more  interest  than  they  appear  to  have  manifested,  with  & 
view  to  stopping  that  horrible  strife  and  turmoil  and  bloodshed. 

lir.  Rockefeller.  If  jou  will  grant  that  the  owners  of  the  com- 
pany are  sincere  in  agreemg  with  tne  officers  of  the  company  that  die 
ultimate  interest  of  the  laboring  men  of  this  company  and  the  countrj 
at  lar^e  will  best  be  subserved  by  continuing  to  allow  them  freedom 
in  their  labor  relationships;  if  you  grant  that  the  owners  and  the 
^officers  are  sincere  in  that  belief,  would  you  not  grant  that  they  were 
-acting  up  to  their  best  and  most  conscientious  judgment  in  upholdiBg 
it  at  whatever  cost  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes,  granting  just  what  you  say,  that  they  are  per- 
fectly sincere,  honest,  and  upright;  but  I  can  not  go  further  than  tnat 
I  believe  this,  that  they  are  mistaken  somewhat  in  their  viewpoint, 
and  that  they  should  and  must,  as  civilization  goes  on  and  progress 
goe:3  on,  manifest*  more  interest  and  not  depend  solely  upon  thar 
representatives;  that  they  themselves  must,  through  some  disinta*- 
ested  party  or  through  tneir  own  investigation,  reach  a  conclu^n 
that,  in  my  judgment,  will  differ  somewhat  from  the  conclusion  thej 
reach  by  reason  of  the  information  they  get  from  other  men. 

5Ir.  Kockefeller.  But  the  one  question  is,  Shall  these  camps  b« 
unionized,  or  shall  they  not  I    Is  that  not  the  issue  I 

Mr.  Evans.  Not  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  that  the  issue ! 

Mr.  Evans.  It  is  practically  the  issue  now,  but  I  think  that  if 
there  had  been  a  conference  between  the  men  that  issue  would  have 
been  eliminated.  But  the  trouble  was  that  one  fellow  said  to  anothc^, 
'*  I  ¥dll  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  I  will  not  meet  with  you  in 
the  same  room." 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  But  even  if  you  will  not  grant  that  that  was 
the  sole  issue,  as  it  is  now,  so  long  as  that  is  one  of  the  issues  involved 
in  their  conference,  believing  conscientiously  as  the  officers  and 
owners  of  the  property  do  in  the  freedom  of  the  American  working- 
man — ^if  thev  had  gone  into  conference,  that  being  one  of  the  issues, 
they  would  nave  conceded  that  point. 

Mr.  Evans.  Who  would  have  conceded  it  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Those  who  entered  the  conference.  They 
would  have  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  arbitrate  that  point 
when  they  were  not,  because  they  think  it  absolutely  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  their  men  that  it  should  be  arbitrated. 

Mr.  Evans.  Of  course,  what  I  am  saying  is  only  my  personal 
opinion,  but  I  think  if  tney  had  gone  into  conference  that  qu^tion 
would  have  been  eliminated  even  without  anv  arbitration. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  the  officers  had  had  that  view,  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  considered  the  conference,  but  their  view  has  been 
that  that  could  not  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  that  was  their  view,  and  the  trouble  was  they 
had  that  one  fixed  view  and  they  would  not  meet. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  probably  is  a  matter  of  opioion.  That 
was  their  best  judgment.  Every  man  must  act  according  to  his 
highest  li^t,  and  we  can  not  do  more.  And  if  this  whole  situation 
were  to  be  lived  over  again,  in  the  interest  of  the  men,  I  do  not  know 
iiow  I  would  act  as  a  director  of  the  company  otherwise  than  as  I 
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have  acted.  And,  as  I  say,  the  owners  of  this  property — and  I  speak 
for  a  large  interest — would  rather  see  the  properties  closed  up  per- 
manently and  lose  every  dollar  of  investment  than  to  concede  a 
point  which  they  believe  is  so  absolutely  fundamentally  against  the 
interest  of  the  workers  of  this  country.  It  is  a  principle  we  are 
standing  for  at  any  cost. 

Mr.  Evans.  Leaving  that  point,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  what  do  you  say 
as  to  this:  Coal  is  a  necessity  of  life,  is  it  not,  for  the  operation  of  the 
business  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is  pretty  important. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  believe  that  the  owner  of  a  coal  mine  has  the 
right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  property  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  even  a  vaster  question  than  any  you 
have  put  to  me  so  far. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  is  a  tast  problem  out  in  Colorado,  and  we  are  trying 
to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  not  given  sufficient  thought  to  a  prob- 
lem of  that  sort.     I  have  not  riven  any  thought  to  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  not  think  that  tne  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  xmder  our  advancing  civilization,  if  industrial  strife  continues 
and  the  necessities  of  life  are  tied  up  as  they  are  in  Colorado,  that  the 
Government  must  of  necessity  take  over  those  properties  and  operate 
them  themselves,  in  some  manner  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Well,  .it  is  not.  because  the  owners  of  the 
property  and  their  employees  have  had  any  trouble  that  this  tie-up 
occurs;  it  is  becaUfrC  outsiders  have  come  in  and  made  trouble  at  home. 

Mr.  Evans.  Then  the  trouble  is  this :  Say  it  is  winter  time  and  the 
coal  is  there  in  the  ground.  The  owners  of  the  coal  mine  can  not 
operate  it  because  of  strife,  and  people  are  demanding  coal.  Don't 
you  think  the  Government  would  be  justified  in  saying,  '*We  will 
mine  that  coal  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  own  it  ?" 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  really  could  not  answer  a  question  so  vast 
as  that  without  giving  it  very  careful  consideration.  The  fact  is  that 
if  the  Government  had  more  adeauately  protected  these  workingmen 
in  their  right  to  work  a  thev  like  tnis  strike  would  not  have  happened. 
I  think  that  is  where  the  tne  duty  of  the  Government  comes  in. 

Mr.  Evans.  Of  coiu*se.  that  comes  back  to  what  were  their  rights  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Their  right  to  accept  employment  under  such 
terms  as  they  may  elect. 

Mr.  Evans.  Of  course  we  differ  in  our  point  of  view,  but  I  think 
we  could  have  reached  a  closer  conclusion  on  that  if  there  had  been 
some  conferences  with  the  men.  I  think  that  could  have  been 
adjusted  if  they  could  have  got  together.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  had 
never  met  until  this  congressional  committee  went  to  Denver? 

Mr,  Rockefeller.  The  fact  that  for  10  years  there  had  been  no 
trouble  between  the  mine  operators  and  the  employees  until  this 
trouble  came  in  from  the  outiside  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
had  been  a  reasonably  happy  family;  and  the  fact  that  when  the 
trouble  occurred  10  years  ago  it  came  about  in  the  same  way 

Mr.  Evans.  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  you  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  outsiders  came  in,  because  the  men  who  are 
striking  to-day  are  the  men  that  took  the  places  of  strikers  10  years 
ago. 
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Mr.  RocKSFBLLBB.  They  have  been  satisfied  to  work  during  thost 
10  years. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  miist  have  been  some  dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  RocKBFELLBB.  I  do  not  think  we  can  prove  that  the  men  have 
sone  out  because  of  dissatisfaction,  but  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
Because  of  intimidation. 

Mr.  Evans.  Now,  that  is  where  I  think  you  are  in  error,  because 
the  testimonv  is  that,  when  the  strike  was  call^,  himdreds  it  not 
thousands  of  people  voluntarily  vacated  your  houses,  marched  in 
snowstorms,  carried  their  furniture  and  bedding  on  their  ba<^,  and 
went  into  tent  colonies  down  there,  and  they  are  there  to-day. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Taking  up  this  last  question  which  Mr.  Evai^  asked 

?ou,  as  to  whether  the  Government  would  probably,  in  an  em^^encv, 
ave  to  take  over  the  mines,  and  stating  his  beUdf  was  that  it  wo^ 
not  have  occurred  if  there  had  been  a  conference  as  to  some  Qiiesti<Hi 
asked  you  previously,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  ofhcers  <rf 
your  company  expressed  a  willingness  to  confer  with  the  men  who 
were  employed  by  them,  but  object^  to  conferring  with  men  who  repre- 
sented tLe  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  absolutely.  I  beUeve  that  their 
position  always  has  been  that  they  were  willing  to  confer  with  their 
own  employees,  but  they  were  not  willing  to  confer  with  an  outsider. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  that  they  did  have  a  conference  with 
men  who  were  in  their  employ  at  the  time — that  at  first  they  refused 
to  confer  with  certain  men  appointed  by  the  miners,  because  they 
were  officials  or  members  of  tne  United  Mine  Worker^  of  the  Worid, 
but  that  finally  three  men  were  agreed  upon  by  the  miners,  and  they 
did  confer  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  failed  to  reach  any  agreement? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  And  I  understand  that  the  outcome  of  thai 
conference  was  that  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  the  United  States  made  certain  reconmiendations  which 
were  agreed  to  at  the  conference,  but  were  subsequently  not  agreed 
to  by  the  representatives  of  the  laborers.  In  other  words,  that  the 
officers  of  the  company  were  in  entire  accord  and  willing  to  do  the 
thing  that  was  suggested  by  the  governor. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Ik)  you  know  whether  or  not  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany have  expressed  a  willingness  to  grant  every  demand  that  is 
asked  or  made  by  the  miners,  with  the  exception  of  the  recognition 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  know  of  no  other  request  whidi  has  been 
made  which  they  have  not  been  willing^ — ^not  only  willing  to  grant — 
but  have  granted  before  it  was  asked. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Osgood  and  that  Mr.  Welbom 
testified  they  would  CTsnt  every  demand  with  the  exception  of  recog- 
nition of  the  United  Mine  Workers  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  understood  that  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  beUeve  that  the  signing  of  a  contract  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  would  insure  you  against  strikes 
in  the  future? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  read  the  newspapers  very  carefully? 
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Mr.  RoK^KEFELLEB.  No;  I  do  not.  I  spend  very  little  time  in 
reading  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  disagreement  between 
tbe  miners  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  operators  there  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Is  that  claim 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  different  States  to-day,  and  whether  any  confer- 
ence is  going  on  between  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the 
operators  in  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  whether  they 
have  not  reached  the  point  Where  they  have  ceased  to  work  in  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Where  who  have  ceased  to  work  in  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  miners— where  the  mines  have  stopped  in  Ohio 
to-day. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  only  just  the  general  impression  of  what 
has  been  set  forth  in  the  newspapers.  I  do  not  know  in  detail  at 
all  about  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  considerable  dis- 
agreement in  Pennsylvania  to-day? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No;  1  do  not.  Simply,  I  do  not  read  the  papers 
with  sufficient  care. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  there  is  a  strike  in  Illinois 
to-day,  Mr.  Byrnes  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  specifically  refrained  from  using  the  word  "strike/' 
asking  whether  he  knew  of  any  '*  disa^eement/'  and  as  a  result  of  the 
disagreement  a  conference  bemg  held  between  the  operators  and  the 
miners  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  any  strike  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  am  asking  the  question;  I  never  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  keep  you  right  on  it.  There  is  a  con- 
ference in  Ohio  in  reference  to  a  State  law. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Tliere  is  no  trouble  at  dl  in  Illinois  ? 

Tte  Chairman.  There  is  no  strike  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  One  of  the  gentlemen  asked  you  if  you  fixed  the  price 
of  the  wages  of  the  employees  and  also  fixed  the  price  of  the  goods  in 
the  store.  Do  you  thmk  you  ought  to  fix  the  price  or  do  you  think 
the  man  who  purchases  the  goods  in  the  store  ought  to  fix  the  price 
at  which  he  purchases  them  f 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  As  I  imderstand  commercial  operations,  usually 
the  man  who  has  the  goods  to  sell  fixes  the  price. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  think  the  man  ought  to  be  entitled  to  fix 
the  price? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  think  the  man  is  entitled  to  buy  or  not  at  the 

Slice  that  is  named;  but  ordinarily  the  man  who  has  the  goods  to  sell 
xes  the  price. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  force  him  to  buy  from  the  store? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Quite  the  contrary,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  mean  ho  is  allowed  to  buy  where  he  likes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  or  the  officers  given  anv  instructions  to 
the  storekeepers  that  employees  might  bu v  where  they  liked  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  In  the  instance  I  referred  to,  which  appears  in 
the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Bowers.  I  think  it  says  that  wnen  they 
made  that  investigation,  he  found  tnat  22  per  cent  of  the  wages  in 
a  certain  locality  were  spent  in  the  stores.    He  goes  on  to  say,  the 
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storekeepers  are  instructed  to  say  to  those  who  come  to  buy,  to  tiie 
employees:  **We  are  glad  to  have  your  trade.  You  are  pmectly 
welcome  to  trade  wherever  you  like,  and  your  standing  with  md 
company  will  not  be  in  any  wav  affected  by  that."  Those  are  the 
instructions  that  the  vice-president  says  are  given  to  the  store 
managers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  will  ask  whether  you  spent  any  money  for  the 
purchase  of  guns  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  As  to  that,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  whether  the  United  Mine  Workers 
have  spent  any  money  for  the  purchase  of  anv  guns  ? 

Mr.  KocKEFELLER.  I  know  less  about  the  opoTations  of  that 
organization  than  I  do  about  the  Fuel  Co. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  One  of  my  colleagues  asked  you  a  hypothetical 
question  as  to  whether  jou  had  heard  that  it  was  testifiea  that  the 
mine  guards  with  machme  guns  went  down  to  a  camp  and  shot  into 
it.  I^d  you  heard  it  was  testified  or  did  vou  read  tnat  at  the  time 
the^  went  down  there  that  some  Greeks  m'ed  on  a  man  who  had  a 
white  flag  or  handkerchief  in  his  hand  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  heard  that. 
^  Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  in  the  position  that  you  have  heard  both 
sides,  and  you  do  not  know  which  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Of  course,  I  have  naturally  believed  those  in 
whom  I  have  confidence,  I  know  that  is  the  statement  of  the  oflSdab 
that  the  first  man  who  was  killed  in  this  strike  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  trusted  and  longest  employed  of  the  employees  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  were  asked  if  Mr.  Bowers  and  two  other  men 
did  not  control  95  per  cent  of  the  coal,  and  did  not  so  advertise. 
Did  you  ever  hear  that  Mr.  Osgood  testified  that  he  did  not  claim  to 
control  95  per  cent  or  90  per  cent  of  the  coal,  but  testified  that  in 
certain  transactions  that  they  represented  perhaps  95  per  cent  of 
the  coal  operators,  and  that  that  was  what  he  represented  in  that 
advertisement  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  assume  that  the 
latter  interpretation  was  the  correct  one. 

The  Chairbian.  That  refers  to  the  question  I  asked  Mr.  Rockefeller^ 
that  there  was  a  coal  operators'  association  and  that  those  three  men 
represented  95  per  cent  of  the  production. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  took  it  down  as  **  controlled."  I  may  have  got  it 
wrong. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  did  put  it  that  way,  I  did  not  mean  to. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  You  meant  representing  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  whetner  there  is  any  coal  operatcM^' 
association  ?    Mr.  Osgood  and  Mr.  Welbom  testified  there  was  not* 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No;  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  were  also  asked  about  an  employee  of  your 
company  who  was  a  member  of  the  military  company  and  who 
continued  to  be  paid;  if  you  had  an  employee  of  your  company 
who  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  military  company,  and  thi 
company  was  ordered  out,  would  you  immediately  discnarge  him 
from  your  employ? 
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Mr.  RoGKEFELLER.  My  knowledge  of  how  that  operates  in  New 
York  City  where  men  are  members  of  the  local  mihtary  companies, 
and  are  ordered  out  on  strike  is  that  they  are  always  paid  by  the 
companies  for  which  thev  work. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  think  tnat  we  ought  to  state  here  that  the  president 
of  your  company 

Mr.  Rockefeller,    (interposing).  Mr.  Welbom. 

Mr.  Austin.  Mr.  Welbom  testified  that  he  had  prepared  and  had 
posted  in  all  of  your  mining  camps  a  statement  that  tne  miners  were 
at  liberty  to  vote  for  whom  they  pleased  and  that  no  interference  or 
attempt  to  control  them  should  be  made;  that  notice  was  posted 
prior  to  the  last  eleetion. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  I  should  quite  expect  from  either  Mr^ 
Welbom  or  Mr.  Bowers, 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  ever  write  him  about  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  About  that  matter? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes,  and  instruct  him  to  inform  his  employees  as 
he  did  in  this  notice  that  was  posted  that  they  should  have  the  right 
and  feel  free  to  vote  as  they  pleased  and  that  camp  marshals  should 
not  serve  on  election  boards  and  should  not  be  m  the  vicinity  of 
polling  places  except  during  the  time  it  was  necessary.  Why  did 
you  not  write  him  about  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Because  I  felt  so  confident  that  both  Mr.  Wel- 
bom and  Mr.  Bowers  would  do  everything  of  that  kind  which  they 
felt  was  right  and  in  the  interest  of  the  men  and  the  employers  that 
it  would  be  entirely  superfluous  for  me  to  undertake  to  dictate  iu 
matters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  did  not  think  you  ought  to  go  out  and  keep  tal> 
on  those  things  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  I  were  to  go  out  there  and  keep  in  such  touch 
as  would  be  necessary  to  be  in  possession  of  the  information  that 
apparently  the  conmiittee  expects,  I  should  have  to  give  my  entirci^ 
tune  to  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  did  go  out  there,  do  you  think  you  could  find 
out  very  much  about  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  rockefeller.  I  do  not  think  I  could  find  out  anything: 
about  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  that  if  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  should 
go  out  there  in  person  he  could  get  much  information  ? 

Mr  Rockefeller  I  give  John  D  Rockefeller,  jr.,  credit  with 
being  far  too  sensible  to  undertake  that  method  of  getting  the  facts. 

Mr.  Austin.  One  of  the  conditions  before  us  and  before  the  country 
is  the  subject  of  the  difference  between  capital  and  labor.  Have  you 
anything  in  the  way  of  national  legislation  to  suggest  that  would,  be 
fair  and  just  to  both  sides  and  that  would  diminish  the  amount  of 
trouble  that  we  are  having  and  that  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Of  course  the  importance  of  the  question  to 
which  you  refer  is  brought  home  to  all  people.  It  is  a  very  important 
problem,  and  I  have  no  suggestion  to  make.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
tendency  must  be  for  labor  and  capital  to  recognize  that  their  interest 
is  a  common  interest,  and  that  the  best  interest  of  each  will  be  con- 
served only  when  they  recognize  each  other's  interest  and  cooperate* 

Mr.  Austin.  You  take  it  out  in  Colorado.  My  recollection  is  that 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  stated  they  had  ex- 
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pended  $1,900,000  in  the  past  four  years  in  connection  with  these 
ttrikes,  and  that  is  for  the  relief  of  striking  miners,  and  not  takii]^  into 
consideration  the  loss  of  wf^es  for  these  men  and  the  sufferii^  oi  their 
f amiles ;  and  perhaps  up  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal  ^ear  your  company 
will  lose  $1,000,000;  the  State  of  Colorado  is  going  to  lose  several 
million  dollars  in  maintaininj^  order,  for  the  hire  of  the  miMtia,  etc; 
then  comes  in  the  loss  of  bnsmess  to  the  companies,  whidi  have  per- 
haps lost  the  sale  of  coal  in  the  adjoining  States,  the  orders  now  beii^ 
filled  by  coal  companies  in  Oklahoma,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  There  would  be  apt  to  be  some  permanent  loss 
of  business. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  the  loss  of  money  and  energy  in  one  State. 
When  you  spread  it  out  to  other  States,  it  is  appalling,  and  there  oug^t 
to  be  a  remedy  to  reach  somewhere  that  would  be  just  to  all  parties 
involved,  and  at  the  same  time  save  all  of  this  loss,  not  only  in  wases 
and  property,  but  the  loss  of  Kfe.  There  have  been  12  or  15  men  kiUpd 
now  in  this  last  strike  in  southern  Ck>lorado,  and  that  is  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  number  who  have  been  killed  in  prior  strikes 
in  that  State  and  the  damiq^e  to  property;  and  if  this  committee  or 
any  other  committee  of  Conp'ess  could  find  some  remedy,  some  legis- 
lation that  would  put  an  to  it,  I  should  think  we  would  be  serving  the 
interests  of  our  country  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  You  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Austin.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  any  views  or  opinions  tJiat 
you  have  on  this  subject,  to  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Will  the  committee  allow  me  to  say  a  word  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes. 

(Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  at  this  point  conversed  out  of  the 
hearing  of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Murphy  su^ests  that  I  might  state  in  this 
connection,  as  an  indication  to  you  gentlemen  of  how  very  serioudy 
we  take  this  problem  and  how  vital  we  regard  it,  to  one  who  con- 
siders the  future  of  this  country,  that  one  of  the  first  matters  which 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  been  discussing,  with  a  view  to  taking 
some  action,  is  the  establishment  of  an  oi^anization  or  bureau  or 
institute,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  should  be  to  study  just  such 
problems — all  kinds  of  economic  problems — so  as  to  help  you  gentle- 
men who  sit  here  in  these  important  positions,  by  furnishing  you  with 
just  such  information  as  you  need,  as  you  cogitate  upon  these  ques- 
tions. The  foundation  has  appointed  a  committee  oifive  men,  three 
of  them  leading  economists  of  the  country,  and  two  business  men,  to 
consider  whether  such  an  organization  could  wisely  and  profitably  be 
estabhshed;  if  so,  along  what  Unes  it  could  be  established,  with  a 
view  and  in  the  hope  that  it  might  in  that  way  be  able  to  make  some 
contribution  toward  the  solution  of  these  very  vexed  problems. 
But  we  reco^ize,  in  the  meantime,  how  unable  we  are  to  mBke  any 
definite,  positive  suggestion  at  the  moment  which  will  help  the 
solution.  We  are  groping  for  light,  and  we  are  hoping  to  get  some 
further  light  through  such  studi'  s  as  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Coming  down  to  a  concrete  proposition,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, what  objection  have  you  to  submitting  this  very  strike  in  Colo- 
rado to  arbitration  ? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller.  When  it  comes  to  submitting  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  camps  shall  be  unionized  to  arbitration,  that  is  a 
matter  of  such  basic  importance,  it  is  a  matter  of  such  fundamental 
principle,  that  we  woula  not  feel  justified  in  yielding  our  view  about 
such  a  question.  The  fact  that  we  are  willing  to  spend  $1,000,000. 
the  fact  that  we  are  willing,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  every  dollar  of 
that  investment,  and  close  up  that  plant,  speaking  for  our  interest, 
indicates  how  vitally  important  we  tnink  that  question.  We  are  ijoi 
doing  that  for  fun;  we  do  not  want  to  throw  away  money.  We  are 
doing  it  with  the  one  thought  in  mind.  We  are  enga^d  m  standing 
by  the  workers  of  that  company,  in  an  effort  to  maint^n  the  freedom 
wnich  the  constitution  has  guaranteed  to  every  American. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  willing  to  grant  that  the  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  feel  just  as  strongly  on  their  side  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple involved,  and  that  they  are  less  able  to  stand  the  sacrifice  that 
they  are  making  for  this  very  principle.  Inasmuch  as  yot  feel  as  you 
do  about  your  contention,  dfo  you  tnink  it  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue merely  to  see  which  can  hold  out  the  longest  or  should  it  not 
be  submitted  to  arbitration  to  settle  whether  the  work  shall  be  carried 
on  by  contract  with  the  national  organization  or  the  open  shop  shall 
be  continued  as  you  contend  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  But  what  does  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
know  of  or  have  to  do  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America? 
They  are  not  employing  them;  they  are  not  related  to  them  in  any 
way.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  is  dealing  with  its  own  men. 
Here  is  an  outside  organization  that  comes  in.  We  do  not  know 
them  as  an  organization. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  know  them  as  an  organization ;  that  may 
be  true  just  at  this  time,  but  would  not  your  experience,  the  fact  that 
they  are  able  to  induce  the  strike  breakers  of  10  years  ago  to  become 
the  strikers  of  to-day  and  members  of  the  organization,  lead  you  to 
believe  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  men  whom  you  have  now 
employed  and  who  are  now  nonunion  men  will  be  induced  to  join  the 
organization,  and  you  will  then  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  same 
proposition  you  are  now  facing  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  I  could  accept  the  word  *4nduced''  as  the 
word  which  describes  that  instead  of  **forced'' 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  ^'Induced'*  or  "forced.^* 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  should,  of  course,  see  the  point  as  you  do; 
but  * 'forced''  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Say  **forced,"  then. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Suppose  it  were  forced. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  tney  are  going  to  be  forced;  and  I  think 
you  should  be  wiliine  to  say  some  will  be  persuaded  and.  induced, 
undoubtedly.  But  that  they  will,  at  any  rate,  join  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  and  that  in  a  few  years  you  will  again  be  con- 
fronted with  the  same  situation,  and  you  must  recognize  tnat  you  will 
be  unable  to  carry  on  the  operation  of  your  mines  unless  you  are 
granted  the  protection  by  the  State  governments,  which  means 
sending  the  militia  or  troops  there.  When  you  know  you  are  going 
to  be  confronted  with  that,  do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  consider 
whether  such  propositions  should  not  be  submitted  to  arbitration  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  But  every  time  outsiders  are  allowed  to  come 
in  and  interfere  with  a  matter  m  which  they  are  not  related,  I  grant 
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you  thare  may  be  trouble,  just  exactly  as  I  said,  a  burg^  may  come 
mto  your  house  and  make  trouble,  but  that  is  no  particular  reason 
why  you  should  make  a  contract  with  a  burglar. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  really  think  that  is  a  parallel  case  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No;  I  do  not  in  any  sense  compare  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  with  a  burglar.  I  did  not  moan  to  have 
that  as  an  illustration.  I  am  simply  speaking  of  that  outside  force 
coming  in.  Just  because  that  outside  force  comes  in  is  no  sign  that 
it  belongs  there  or  that  it  is  there  in  the  interest  of  the  workers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  a  bui^lar  was  going  to  come  and  get  everybody  in 
that  house  to  join  with  him,  you  might  have  a  parallel  case. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  should  think,  then,  the  greatest  contribution 
I  could  make  to  my  day  and  generation  would  be  to  fight  the  bui^lar 
to  death  rather  than  to  submit  to  him. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  think  it  would  be  best  to  fight  to  the  death 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  then  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is  a  matter  of  principle,  the  principle  of 
freedom.  It  is  the  basis  of  this  Government,  and  we  are  not  con- 
vinced that  the  basis  of  this  Government  is  wrong.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  principle  as  to  whether  these  men  should  be  allowed  to 
decide  for  themselves  what  they  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  mean  your  present  employees? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  mean  the  employees  of  the  company,  who 
had  no  gnevance,  who  made  no  indication  of  any  ^evance  until 
these  outsiders  came  in  to  stir  up  trouble  in  the  family.  I  am  not 
holding  a  brief  against  the  unions.  I  see  no  reason  why  labor  should 
not  organize  just  as  well  as  capital.  I  believe  in  organization.  I 
think  tnat  progress  is  dependent  upon  organization,  and  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection,  and  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  labor  should 
not  organize  the  same  as  capital,  but  I  do  not  think  that  labor  should 
be  forced  to  organize. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  do  you  say  that  labor  should  be  permitted  to 
organize  ?    Do  you  beUeve  in  making  a  contract  with  organized  labor  I 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  But,  you  see,  so  far  as  the  fuel  company  is  con- 
cernedj  that  is  an  abstract  question,  because  we  are  not  having  to 
deal  with  organized  labor.  We  have  never  had  any  diflBculty  in  get- 
ting all  of  the  independent  laborers  we  needed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  not  quite  an  accurate  statement  about  not 
having  "any  difficulty.'' 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Difficulty  in  getting  them  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  really  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  get- 
ting your  present  employees. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  not  so  understood. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  not  understood  that  you  have  had  to  pick 
up  men  wherever  you  could  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Rqckefeller.  One  of  those  letters  ot  Mr.  Bowers  says  there 
are  more  men  than  they  can  use  now  applying  for  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been,  however,  rather  a 
depression  in  that  coal  market  just  at  this  time,  which  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  you  have  a  sufficient  number  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Oh,  certainly.  We  could  not  work  the  numb^ 
of  men  now  which  we  could  have  worked  if  conditions  had  been 
normal. 
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Mr.  Bybnes.  I  can  recognize  jour  argument  in  making  the  state* 
ment  that,  as  a  practical  question,  the  only  reason  you  have  these 
men  working  is  because  the  militia  is  in  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB.  Of  course,  so  long  as  the  tactics  which  have 
been  followed  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  continue  to 
be  followed,  protection  wiH  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  In  other  words,  you  recognize  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  on  your  business  without  the  cooperation  of  the  executive 
of  the  State  m  which  you  happen  to  be  doing  business  ? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB.  It  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  on  here,  if 
the  same  conditions  existed.  I  should  expect  the  local  government 
to  give  protection.    That  is  what  it  is  appointed  for. 

Mr.  Austin.  Has  not  this  new  Democratic  administration  helped 
you  out  in  the  way  of  providing  plenty  of  unemployed  miners? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB.  I  do  not  Imow  that  I  haa  traced  it  particu- 
larv  to  the  administration. 

Mr.  Austin.  Mr.  Byrnes  forgot  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  I  think  the  report  from  the  Steel  Trust  and  every- 
body else  is  that  they  are  employing  more  men  than  ever  before, 
and  paying  higher  wages,  too.  ^ 

You  take  the  position  that  you  must  refuse  absolutely  to  consider 
the  proposition  of  arbitration! 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB.  Of  coursc  that  is  a  matter  that  the  officers 
must  primarily  take  up.  If  the  officers  of  the  company  should  say, 
**We  think  the  time  lias  arrived  when  the  situation  is  such  that 
arbitration  that  is  absolutely  unbiased  and  composed  of  men  who 
are  looking  at  this  thing  without  any  interest  should  be  entered 
into,"  we  should  respect  very  much  their  judgment,  and  we  would 
take  it  up  with  them. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  That  brings  us  to  that  point:  You  are  the  real  party 
in  interest  in  this  matter,  and  when  you  say  that  if  the  officers  should 
suggest  that  the  time  has  come,  do  you  not  think  that  as  the  real 
party  in  interest  in  this,  owning  or  controlling  40  per  cent  of  the 
stock,  you  should  take  up  with  them  that  question  and  ask  whether 
or  not,  in  their  opinion,  the  time  has  come,  and  that  it  is  a  question 
of  such  importance  that  would  justify  you  in  taking  it  up  with  them — 
considering  it  yourself  first,  forming  your  own  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  time  has  come,  and  then  consulting  with  them  ? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB.  The  difference  is,  they  are  the  men  on  the 
ground;  they  are  the  men  who  know  all  the  facts  in  this  particular 
controversy.  Our  judgment  could  only  be  formed  on  generalities. 
They  know  the  facts,  and  if  in  their  judgment  the  time  has  come 
when  that  could  be  done,  we  would  respect  their  judgment. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  And  do  you  not  think  it  possible  they  might  be  wait- 
inff  to  hear  from  you  ? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB.  Not  for  a  moment.  You  do  not  know  the  men; 
and  I  venture  to  saj,  sir,  if  we,  with  our  40  per  cent  of  interest,  were 
to  undertake  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Welbom  or  Mr.  Bowers  to-day, 
directing  them  to  go  into  an  arbitration,  thej  would  flatly  decline  to 
do  it,  unless  they  believed  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  I  would  not  think  for  a  minute  you  would  take  the 
position  of  writing  and  directing,  but  you  might  write  to  them  and 
ask  them  to  consider  a  proposition  or  have  a  meeting  held  in  which 
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^rou  could  discuss  it  with  them.  Instead  of  directing  it  might  be  po»- 
sible,  because  of  your  very  friendly  relations  with  Mr.  Bowers,  who 
seems  to  be  a  very  estimable  gentleman,  to  write  and  ask  him,  telling 
him  you  had  been  considering  the  matter,  and  ask  him  what  his  views 
were,  in  view  of  the  situation,  since  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  think  his  views  are  fully  expressed  in  those 
letters,  particulariy  the  letter  to  the  FVesident  with  reference  to  arbi- 
tration. I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  if  an  arbitration  board  could 
be  selected  of  absolutely  unbiased  men,  men  who  are  independent  u|x>n 
the  outcome  of  the  decision  for  their  support  or  their  joo  or  anything 
of  that  sort — if  men  like  Federal  judges,  for  instance,  whose  positions 
are  assured,  who  would  regard  neither  fear  nor  favor,  could  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  board  of  arbitration — if  that  were  remotely  possible,  I 
Delieve  that  Mr.  Welbom  and  Mr.  Bowers  would  cordially  welcome 
any  such  suggestion. 

Air.  Byrnes.  That  is  getting  down  to  it.  I  agree  with  you  thor- 
oughly. I  do  not  believe  any  men  in  politics  should  be  on  it,  or  any 
men  elected  bv  the  people  should  sit  as  arbitrators,  but  you  say  that 
you  would  dolt  if  you  got  the  right  kind  of  a  board.  Believing  that, 
do  you  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  take  up  the  matter  and  see  if 
you  could  not  get  the  right  kind  of  men  to  compose  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  FVactically  that  suggestion  was  made  to  Mr. 
Bowers  some  months  a^o  by  Mr.  Murphy,  who  sits  here,  with  that 
correspondence,  suggestmg  tnat  a  board  of  Federal  judges  be  invited 
to  take  the  question  up.  Mr.  Bowers,  who  is  on  the  ground,  who 
knows  the  affairs,  conferring  with  Mr.  Welbom,  the  president,  appar- 
ently saw  that  it  was  not  possible  at  this  juncture  that  that  coiucl  be 
brought  about,  and  the  arbitration  committees  that  had  been  sug- 
gested, so  far  as  I  know,  have  been  committees  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  of  the  men 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  And  of  operators? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  And  of  operators,  but  the  men  who  are  strikers 
rather  than  the  men  who  are  workers;  and  an  arbitration  committee 
made  up  of  men  of  that  character  we  should  not  feel  could  possibly 
<5ome  to  an  unbiased  decision. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  difference  then  only  is  as  to  the  personnel  of  the 
board.  You  have  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  what  you  consider  a 
fair  and  impartial  board  could  or  would  be  selected? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  position  which  the  officials  have  taken,  as 
indicated  iu  the  correspondence,  is  that  they  were  not  ready  to 
arbitrate  and  that  they  would  not  arbitrate  the  question  of  an  open 
shop. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  thought  you  would,  if  the  board  were  Federal 
judges. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is  solely  a  question  of  open  shop.  That  is 
the  position  the  officers  have  taken.  Whether  if  a  board  of  Federal 
judges  could  be  gotten  to  act  on  such  a  commission  they  would  fed 
that  is  a  matter  which  could  be  arbitrated,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
know  that  anything  which  they  felt  could  be  done  without  com- 
promising the  interests  of  the  men  who  are  employed  by  the  com- 
pany or  compromising  the  position  of  the  company,  which  they  fed 
and  we  feel  is  a  just  one,  they  would  be  wiUing  to  ao.     I  know  that 
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is  the  temper  of  those  men.  I  would  not  be  associated  with  them  if 
I  did  not  know  that  was  the  temper  of  those  men. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  ^Jiowing  that,  ao  you  not  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  take  the  matter  up  again  and  see  if  you  can  not  arrive  at 
some  agreement,  secure  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  arbitration 
and  make  some  effort  to  obtain  a  fair  and  impartial  settlement  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  T  presume  they  are  quite  as  eager  as  we  to 
see  such  a  result  brought  about,  and  if  they  saw  any  possibiUty  they 
would  have  done  so,  and  the  reason  thev  are  not  making  more 
active  progress  is  that  they  do  not  know  wnere  to  step. 

Mr.  J3YRNES.  You  or  Mr.  Murphy  might  be  able  to  suggest  some* 
thing. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  think  we  could. 

Mr.  Austin.  My  recollection  is  Mr.  Osgood  gave  some  testimony 
in  reference  to  tms  arbitration  proposition,  ana  he  was  against  the 
question  of  arbitrating  the  open  shop. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  the  position 

Mr.  Austin  (interposing).  He  said,  "If  it  is  arbitrated  and  decided 
in  favor  of  the  union,  then  we  have  got  to  abandon  and  desert  the 
men  who  refused  to  go  out  on  the  strike,  and  thef  men  who  have 
come  in  to  take  the  strikers'  places  we  would  have  to  put  out  and 
discharge  them  and  let  the  umon  men  put  their  men  in  their  places, 
and  we  do  not  feel  we  ought  to  do  that.'' 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  the  position  that  the  officers  of  our 
conapany  take. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  a  question  they  might  consider. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  a  question  of  relationship  between  the 
officers  and  their  men,  as  to  whether  they  would  feel  they  are  morally 
justified  in  going  back  on  the  men  who  had  stood  by  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Might  it  not  be  possible  the  arbitration  board  could 
arrange  some  way  by  which  the  company  would  not  go  back  on 
their  men? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible,  unless 
you  would  say  the  union  men  would  be  allowed  to  come  in  if  needed 
and  wanted,  but  it  shall  not  be  demanded  of  a  man  that  he  be  a 
member  of  the  union  in  order  that  he  be  employed. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  one  of  the  things  arranged  by  the  governor 
and  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  they  would  grant  the 
demands  the  men  made  and  take  all  of  their  men  back  in  tne  mineS;. 
but  they  would  not  recognize  the  union. 

Mr.  KocKEFELLER.  Simply  because  they  have  felt  such  action 
would  be  treachery  to  their  own  men. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Canadian  plan  in  refer- 
ence to  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  similar  troubles  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know,  sir.     I  have  not  studied  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions.  Mr. 
Byrnes  asked  you  about  the  militia,  whether  if  employees  were  mem- 
bers of  the  militia  at  the  time  a  strike  was  called  they  would  be  put 
out  of  the  militia.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  when  the  militia  is 
called  out  the  employees  of  a  company,  acting  as  mine  guards,  are 
taken  into  the  militia? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  I  know  whether  when  the  militia  was  called 
out  they  were  taken  in? 
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The  Chairman.  Sworn  in  as  militiamen? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  profits  of  th« 
stores  on  the  company's  property  were  formerly  given  to  the  em- 
ployees and  they  were  permitted  to  share  in  that  t 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  1  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  when  Mr.  Bowers  assumed  char;ge  this 
was  stopped,  on  account  of  the  great  profits  that  were  made  oy  the 
stores  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
stock  had  been  owned  by  some  of  the  subofiicials  of  the  company, 
and  that  that  is  the  basis  of  your  question;  but  other  than  that  I  do 
not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  employ  a  good  many  men  in  your  business, 
and  you  have,  as  you  said,  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Welbom  and  Mr. 
Bowers,  who  are  in  Colorado  in  charge  of  the  properties  there  belong- 
ing to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  Is  it  your  custom  to  permit  men 
who  are  in  your  employ  to  have  entire  charge  of  matters,  without  any 
check  ever  being  placed  upon  them  ?  Do  you  employ  men  to  check 
up  a  clerk  or  other  employee  who  has  charge  of  financial  affairs  io 
your  company  t 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  sometimes  customary  in  positions 
where  men  of  less  importance  and  less  high  standing  in  the  commu- 
nity are  emplojred,  su-;  but  I  am  not  famiUar  with  any  method  of 
organization  wnich  involves  placing  spies  on  or  undertaMng  to  check 
up  men  of  high  standing  and  character. 

The  Chairbcan.  But  you  do  use  auditors  to  check  up  your  busings ! 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  To  check  up  the  accounts,  certamly. 

The  CHAmBiAN.  You  do  not  trust  men  entirely  in  those  matters  t 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  b  not  customary  in  fiiiancial  matters  not  to 
have  audit  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  expressed  such  great  confidence  in  those 
men  out  there,  I  wondered  how  it  was  generally  in  your  business. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  We  conduct  our  business,  or  try  to,  as  most 
hi^-class  men  do. 

The  Chairbcan.  You  put  a  check  on  them  ! 

^.  Rockefeller.  We  put  a  check  on  certain  departments;  I 
think  it  is  customary  in  any  organization  to  put  a  check  on  the 
financial  department. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  vou  would  not  recognize  the  imion 
out  in  Colorado;  that  you  woula  sacrifice  all  your  property  rather 
than  do  that,  as  1  understand  it,  from  your  testimony,  Mr.  Kockefell^l 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  You  are  asking  that  question ! 

The  Chairman.  Yes :  that  is  your  statement. 

I^.  Rockefeller.  When  t^e  recognition  of  the  union  means^  as  it 
seems  to  to-day,  the  discharge  of  all  our  men  unless  they  will  jom  the 
union. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  restrict  yoiur  freedom  in  conduct- 
in2  your  business! 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  would  restrict  their  freedom  in  working 
for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  your  freedom  has  been  re- 
stricted by  the  fact  that  you  have  incorporated  your  company!    In 
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other  words,  do  you  believe  that  you  have  unionized  your  capital 
and  that  that  has  restricted  your  freedom  I 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  said  I  was  a  thorough  believer  in  the 
principle  of  organization,  in  the  combination  of  capital,  and  that  I 
saw  no  reason  why  labor  should  not  combine.  I  do  not  think  labor 
should  be  forced  to  combine. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  restricted  your  freedom  at  all  by  reason 
of  having  unionized  your  capital,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  think  that  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  conduct 
large  business.    The  history  of  the  country  has  proven  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  believe  the  unionizmg  of  labor  would 
restrict  the  laborer's  freedom  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  it  would  necessitate  our  discharging  men 
who  were  working,  would  it  not  obviously  restrict  their  freedom  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  think  the  unionizing  of 
your  men  restricts  their  freedom  any  more  than  the  unionizing  of 
your  capital  restricts  your  freedom  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  certainly  would,  if  now  they  are  allowed  to 
work  on  conditions  they  are  satisfied  with,  whereas,  then,  they  would 
only  be  allowed  to  work  on  conditions  prescribed  by  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  restrict  their  freedom  to 
*be  members  of  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  any  doubt,  because  they 
would  be  thrown  out. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  unionizing  of  capital  restrict  your  free- 
dom? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  In  what  sense  do  you  use  the  words  '* union- 
izing capital''? 

Tne  Chairman.  In  the  same  sense  that  getting  together  your  cap- 
ital is  unionizing. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  restricts  it  in  that  sense,  that  instead  of  one 
man  being  able  to  do  what  he  can  with  his  money,  if  he  is  working 
with  a  dozen  men  he  has  only  one- twelfth  of  the  voice. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  freedom  is  restricted  by  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  To  that  extent  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  have  not  attended  meetings  of  the 
stockholders  in  10  years  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  just  see  the  connection  there,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  asking  you  if  you  thought  that  was 
restricting  your  freedom,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  did  not  get  the  point  there.  Do  you  mean 
to  ask  again  ?  Because,  again,  it  is  true  I  have  not.  It  is  still  true 
I  have  not  been  since  you  asked  before. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  think  that  it  would  really  restrict 
your  freedom  any  more  than  it  would  a  laboring  man  to  organize  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  pointed  out  th^t  it  does  restrict  freedom. 
Two  people  can  not  work  together  with  the  same  amount  of  freedom 
one  can,  oecause  you  have  got  to  consult  the  second  person.  A  single 
man  can  do  as  he  likes;  a  man  who  is  married  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  one  was  able  to  divorce  himself  from  all 
associate  connections  m  business  and  run  where  he  would,  would  he 
have  absolute  freedom  ? 
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Mr.  RocKEPKLLEB.  I  do  not  know  of  any  position  in  life  wiiere  ooit 
has  absolute  freedom.  Do  jou  f  If  you  do,  I  should  like  to  know 
it.  I  think  the  more  men  are  related  to  other  people  or  interests  the 
less  freedom  they  have. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question.  In  your  judg- 
ment, as  a  director  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  iron  Co.,  representing  a 
large  amount  of  stock  held  in  that  comjMuiy — 40  per  cent— do  ^ou 
not  think  the  strike  of  laboring  men,  which  has  attracted  a  nation- 
wide interest  and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
sidered of  enough  importance  to  appoint  a  committee  and  appropriate 
SI  5,000  for  the  purpose  of  investigating,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
difference  that  existed  between  employers  and  employees,  it  should 
cause  you  to  investigate  these  conditions,  going  personally  to  Colo- 
rado if  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  I  represented  100  p>er  cent  of  that  business 
I  would  not  have  done  any  differently  than  I  have  done,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  vou  do  not  think,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  it  is  impor- 
tant enough  that  ^ou  should  endeavor  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
to  take  some  action,  if  possible,  to  settle  this  trouble  between  the 
employees  and  employers  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  consider  it  of  vital  importance  to  do  anything 
that  can  rightly  and  properly  be  done  in  the  premises.  I  should  not 
regard  the  calling  of  a  meeting  of  the  directors  to  consider  that  ques- 
tion as  being  any  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  done? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  made  any  effort  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  not  considered  the  calling  of  a  meeting 
of  the  directors,  because  it  would  not  be  in  my  province  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  thought  of  suggesting  it  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  would  not  naturally  occur  to  me  to  suggest 
it;  I  do  not  know  why  I  should,  because  I  should  not  regard  that  as 
the  way  to  go  at  the  problem.  I  have  done  the  thing  which  in  my 
judgment  was  the  best  thing  for  me  to. do  in  the  fulfiUmg  of  my  duty 
imder  the  circumstances,  and  I  can  not  do  more  than  that.  I  may  lie 
wrong;  I  may  not  have  acted  wisely,  but  I  have  acted  according  to 
my  best  judgment  and  my  mature  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  And  vour  judgment  was  to  stay  in  New  York  and 
I>ermit  those  men  out  there  to  settle  it  without  any  suggestion  from 
you? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  have  acted  according  to  my  best  judgm^t. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  correspondence.  If  it 
will  shed  any  light  on  this  investigation  or  add  anything  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  perhaps  we  should  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  should  be  glad  to  read  it  in. 

Mr.  Austin.  It  can  go  in  without  being  read. 

The  CpAiRMAN.  I  think  there  are  soine  things  in  that  correspond- 
ence we  would  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  if  taken  up. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Ask  him  whether  he  wishes  to  offer  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  offer  it,  Mr.  Rockefeller? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  i  ou  gentlemen  have  asked  me  to  come  down 
here  with  all  the  facts.  I  nave  brought  all  the  facts,  few  as  they 
seem  to  be  in  your  opinion;  and  it  is  for  you  to  deal  with  them  as 
you  like.     If  you  wish  the  correspondence  in  the  record,  well  and 
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good.  I  am  not  disposed  to  urge  it.  I  simply  brought  it  because  it 
represents  my  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  thmk  if  we  take  this  correspondence  and  lead 
it  into  the  record  there  are  some  questions  we  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Rockefeller  in  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  There  are  some  personal  reference  contained  in  the 
correspondence,  is  the  only  reason  I  should  suggest  it  being  omitted. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  We  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  the  correspondence 
is  inserted  in  the  record  that  there  are  certain  rather  frank  expressions 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  certain  individuals,  and  I  think  it  would  not 
be  courteous  to  them  unless  those  portions  were  omitted. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  You  will  notice  I  have  marked  in  the  corre- 
spondence certain  passages,  which,  if  you  gentlemen  had  asked  me  to 
read,  I  should  have  showed  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  asked  you 
whether  or  not,  in  courtesy,  they  should  be  read.  I  do  not  urge 
that  the  correspondence  go  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  should  deem  it  not  important,  unless  Mr.  Rockefeller 
offers  it. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  offer  it;  I  do  not  ask  it  to  be  inserted. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  things  in  that  correspondence  that 

frobably  would  be  of  some  importance  in  this  investigation,  and  yet 
should  not  like  to  put  it  in  without  an  opportumty  to  ask  Air. 
Rockefeller  some  questions  about  it,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  would  naturally  lead  to  certain  questions. 
It  is  entirely  agreeable  to  us  not  to  have  it  go  in. 

(At  this  point  informal  discussion  was  had  between  the  subcom- 
mittee and  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Murphy,  after  which  the  sub- 
committee amon^  themselves  considered  the  matter  of  the  insertion 
of  the  correspondence  referred  to  in  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  hardly  knows,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
that  this  correspondence  would  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  of  the 
strike,  as  far  as  the  facts  are  concernea,  and  since  it  is  corre- 
spondence between  you  and  your  men  in  Colorado  we  hardly  think 
it  *s  of  enough  importance  to  spend  much  time  on  it. 

There  are  some  data  I  would  like  to  have  put  into  the  record,  and 
that  is  the  data  contained  in  Poor's  Manual  of  Industrials  for  1913, 
in  reference  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and  its  subsidiary 
corporations. 

Mr,  Murphy.  I  think  that  is  all  covered  by  the  annual  report  of 
the  corporation,  which  we  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  This  book  gives  it  a  little  more  fully  than  the  other. 

(The  data  from  Poor's  Manual  of  Industrials,  directed  by  the  chair- 
man to  be  inserted,  is  as  follows:) 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Incorporated  in  Colorado  October  21,  1892.  On  October  21,  1912,  the  charter  wai 
renewed  and  the  corporate  life  of  the  company  extended  for  20  years.  Consolidation, 
October,  1892,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  Co.  and  the  Colorado  Coal  4  Iron  Co.  The  com- 
pany also  acquired  the  property  of  the  Grand  River  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  The  consoli- 
dated company  also  assumed  the  Colorado  Coal  &  Iron  Co/s  guarantee  of  the  Colorado 
Coal  &  Iron  Development  Co.  bonds  for  $700,000.  On  August  20, 1896,  the  coal  prop- 
perties  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  (So.  in  Colorado  were  leased. 
These  properties  consist  of  mines  at  Starkville  (steam  and  coking  coal),  Brookside 
and  Rockvale  (domestic  coal),  and  Vulcan  (steam  coal),  129  coke  ovens  at  Starkville, 
19,200  acres  of  coal  lands,  and  coal  yards  at  Denver  and  Pueblo.    A  contract  was  made 
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to  fumiah  coal  to  the  AtcbiBon,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.  for  the  operation  of  iti 
lines.  The  fixed  rental  is  comparatively  small,  with  a  royalty  on  the  tonnage  ol  coal 
actually  mined. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  <&  Iron  Co..  in  1906,  purchased  $635,000  out  of  a  total  issue  d 
$795,000  6  per  cent  demand  notes,  and  $468,800  of  the  $800,000  capital  stock  of  the 
Crystal  River  Railroad  Co. ;  the  balance  of  the  notes  and  stock  is  owned  by  the  Cokh 
raao  Industrial  Co.  The  com|Mkny  guarantees  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  of  August  1, 
1934,  and  of  the  $499,000  5  per  cent  50-year  gold  bonds  of  the  Rocky  Mountidn  t^oal  & 
Iron  Co.  '  (See  subjoined  statement  of  Colorado  Industrial  Co.)  The  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  owns  and  operates  steel  works  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  3  iron  mines  in  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico.  28  coal  nunee,  2,969  coke  ovens,  undeveloped  coal,  iron, 
agricultural,  timber,  and  fire-clay  lands.  Total  annual  capacity  of  finished  sted 
products,  550,000  tons. 

Comparative  ntaUment  of  production  (in  Una  oJtfiOO  poundi). 


Ymi  ended  Jane  80— 


11)06 
1006 
1907 
1W8 
1000 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Iron  on 
mined. 


Tont, 
4W,571 
■803,384 

047,270 
5W,784 
879,630 
841,099 
813,728 


Limestcme 
quarried. 


Toms. 

213,007 

300,921 

417,612 

391,128 

363,975 

407.517 

425,704 

450,913 


Ptefron 
proauoed. 


TVmu. 


r^ 


(») 

295,534 
385,602 
397,701 
426,650 


Coel 
mined. 


Tom. 

4,504,753 
5,056,378 
4,844,461 
4,276,005 
4,094,351 
4,722,832 
4,233,756 
•4,038,852 


Coke  man- 
ulftctared. 


Tbw. 

94ft,  554 
1,095.133 
992,661 
789. 9H9 
645.544 
905,599 
753,192 
777.993 


Flni^Md 

iron  and 

SUtL 


Tmu. 

0) 
0) 

359, :« 
412, 7« 
434.421 
485.743 


>  Not  reported. 

*  Does  not  include  72,992  gross  Um»  o(  ore  purchased  from  Lake  Superior. 

*  Conslstlnff  of  coal  used  in  making  coke,  1,347,460  tons;  used  at  oompany 's  plants,  672,132  tons;  oemBKr- 
cial  sales,  2,019,251  tons;  total,  4,038,S52  tons. 

Note.— For  statement  showing  the  ivoduction  and  disposition  of  product  from  1905  to  1909.  indusiTe, 
tee  Poor's  Manual  of  Industriab  for  1910,  page  1389. 

Capital  ttodb.— Authorized:  Common,  $44,200,000;  preferred,  $2,000,0CO;  total, 
$46,200,000.  Preferred  stock  is  entitled  to  dividends  of  8  per  cent  per  annum  before 
common  receives  anv  dividends.  Shares,  $100.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  stcck- 
holders  held  September  25,  1899,  the  articles  of  incorparation  of  the  company  were 
amended,  increasing  the  authorized  capitalization  to  $25,000,000,  consisting  of  $23,000,- 
000  of  common  and  $2,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  the  entire  increase  of  $12,000,- 
000  being  in  common  stock.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  July  13, 
1901,  it  was  voted  to  increase  the  capital  stock  to  $40,000,000  (by  the  issue  of  $15,000,- 
000  additional  common  stock),  and  to  authorize  an  issue  of  $15,000,000  5  per  c^it 
10  year  gold  debentures  convertible  into  common  stock.  The  purpose  of  iheee  iaEues 
is  to  furnish  the  capital  required  for  auxiliary  plants  not  before  provided  for,  and 
for  further  diversifying  the  products  manufactured  and  for  such  capital  as  is  needed 
to  handle  the  incr^sed  business.    (See  description  of  convertible  debentures  below.) 

On  August  10,  1906,  there  were  issued  and  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
$2,000,000  additional  common  stock,  making  the  total  amount  listed  to  that  date, 
$32,133,000.  The  object  of  this  increase  of  capital  stock  was  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  funds  for  capital  expenditures  for  additional  equipment  of  the 
company's  plants.  In  November,  1906,  the  board  authorized  a  further  increase  in 
the  capital  stock  so  that  there  would  be  complete  instead  of  partial  ownership  of  the 
Crystal  River  Railroad.  The  amount  of  stock  outstanding  on  June  30,  1912,  was 
common,  $34,235,500,  preferred  $2,000,000;  total,  $36,235,000.  Listed  on  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 
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Comparative  income  account. 


Year  ended  June  30— 

1907 

113,927,108 

9,454,224 

410,967 

1908        1        1909 

< 
1010        1        1011 

1912 

0R08S  BARNINQS. 

Iron  department 

$13,175,746 

8,486,086 

438,048 

i 

•    1 
112,058,220  113,604,832  $13,775,664 

^*m\m  }l0»034,982      0,150,021 

$15,140,523 

Fuel  depftrtment 

Denver  retafl  department 

9,127,929 

Total 

23,702,299 

22,099,880 

20.344.631     23.630.813 

22.034.  AAS 

24,268,452 

OPKBATINO  EXPENSES. 

Iron  deoaTtment  x ....  x ....  x . . 

12,180,036 

8,370,628 

383,206 

11,342,580 

7,571,137 

408,348 

0,052,035 

6,804,036 

370,031 

1  11,112,605 
}» 8,784,502 

» 11,273,007 
18,183,239 

» 12,373,748 

Fuel  department 

Denver  retail  department 

1 8, 122, 422 

Total 

20,933,870 

19,322,064 

17,227,802 

10,807,108 

1 19,456,336 

120,496,170 

NET  EAENINOS. 

Iron  department 

1,747,071 

1,083,595 

27,762 

1,833,167 

914,949 

29,700 

2,105,293 

994,976 

16,561 

2,402,136 
1  1,250,479 

2,502,566 
975,783 

2, 766, 775 

Fuel  department 

Denver  retail  department 

1,006,506 

TotaL 

2,858,428 
262,384 

2,777,816 
224,449 

3,116,829 
215,818 

3,742,615 

3,478,349 

(«) 

3,772.281 

M  anftranmnt <  ^ 

(«) 

o 

Balance  of  net  eamings. 

Income  from  aecmities 

Interest  and  exchange  (net) . . . 

2,596,044 
259,028 
137,026 

2,553,367 

234,305 

92,822 

2,901,011 
328,341 
117,420 

3,742,615 
499,060 
127,840 

3,478,349 
535,673 
135,927 

3,772,281 
526,270 
150,423 

Total  net  income 

2,992,098 

2,880,494 

3,346,772 

4,369,535 

4,149,949 

4,448,974 

BOND  INTEBEOT. 

Colorado  Fuel  general  mort- 
gage bonds 

30,800 
257,779 
703,350 

54,285 

28,400 
268,675 
703,350 

53,880 

26,380 
271,733 
703,350 

53,505 

— — 

25,450 

272,037 

1,747,450 

52,755 

21,200 

276,387 

1,741,612 

52,410 

18,800 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.'s 
general  mortgage  bonds 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.'s 
convertible  debenture  bonds 

Grand  River  Coal  de  CokeCo's. 
first-mortgage  bonds 

278,733 

1,689,004 

52,186 

Total  bond  interest 

Taxes 

1,066,214 
160,691 

1,064,305  1    1,054,968 
177,127  !        177.783 

2,097,692 
218, 765 

2,091,609 
214,785 

2,030,622 
226,737 

' 

Total  fixed  charges  and 
taxes 

1,216,905 

1,231,432 

1,232,751 

2,316,457 

2.306,394 

2,266,350 

1,775,193 

1,649.062 

2.114.021 

2,053,077 

1,843,553 

2.182.615 

PBOTISION  FOB  StNKINO  PITND, 
ETC. 

Real  estate 

65,213 
31,763 
24.000 
11,286 

1 

1 
62,551            61,414 
16,094            23,388 
65,463  .          24.000 

171,458 

154,908 

164,945 

36,000 

151,263 

233,602 

128,107 

36,000 

10,006 

138,317 

Personal  injur  j 

Fire  insurance  fund 

64,104 

Sociological  department 

Equipment  renewal 

10, 475 

4,957 

120,000 

CiTstal  River  R.  R.  tratnocta- 
tiaot 

36,000 

Loss  on  Colorado  &  Wyoming 
Ry.  Co 

149,537 
24,264 

050,182 
30,856 

240,809 
26,825 

899,659 
32,760 

194,691 
32,575 

896,461 
18,159 

Loss  on  Crystal  River  R.  R.  Co. 
Rentals  (ColorBdo  Industrial 
Co.  proberty) 

Prospeoting 

18,948 

24,904 

22,066 

Dividends 

100,000 

Total 

1,305,101 

1,354,606 

1,255,645 

646,259 

583.881 

481,386 

Surplus  for  year  ending 
June  30 

470,092 

294,366 

858,376 

1,506,819       1. 250. 672 

1,701,220 

1 

1  Including  "management." 

*  Included  in  ''Operating  expenses"  above. 
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Profit  and  loss  accourU,  year  ended  June  SO,  1912. — By  balance  at  credit  June  30, 
1911,  $2,237,151.88;  by  surplui!  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  $1,701,228.68;  by 
various  adjuntmentR  during  the  year,  $12,857.52— total,  $3,951,238.09. 

Vontm.— To  customers*  accounts  charged  off,  $11,825.90;  bond  premium,  ^,862.S; 
variouH  adjustments  during  the  year,  $31,388.36;  balance  to  credit,  $3,904,161— totel, 
$3,951,238.09. 

Transfer  agent,  f/r.— Transfer  agent,  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  He^k- 
trar  of  Htock,' Metropolitan  Trust  t'o.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Annual  meeting,  third  Moo- 
day  iu  October,  at  Denver,  Colo.  Books  close  20  days  before  annual  meeticg  sod 
reoppii  next  day  after  final  adjournment. 

ConwHdated  baUmce  sheet  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  4:  Iron  Co.^  the  Colorado  Indiittriai,  and 

subsidiary  companies. 

(Appxatoemant  ot  property  as  ot  Jane  dO.] 


IroD  ore,  ooel,  limestone,  and  other  laiids 

Equipment  at  steel  plant,  coal  mines,  eoke  ovens,  etc. 

RailroMb 

Coopenige  plant 

Ttmberlands,  franohlset.  buildings,  cto 

Btoie  baildliucs,  lots,  and  equipment 

Telegraph  system 

Inventories 

Aooountsend  bUto  receivable 

Cash  on  hand 

Securities -stock  and  bonds 

Cash  held  by  trustees 

Reserve  funds 

Accrued  Interest  on  securities 

Prepaid  royalties 


Total. 


imi 


LUBOima. 

Capital  stock  of  Colorado  Fuel  A  Iran  Ca: 

Common  stock 

Preferred  stock , 

Funded  debt  (total,  942,725,000): 

Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron  Co.  general  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  o  per  cent  10-year  convertible  debenture  bonds. 

Colorado  Fuel  Co.  eeneral  mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds 

Colorado  Industrial  Co.  5  d«  cent  bonds 

Rock  V  Mountain  Coal  &  iron  Co.  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds 

Grand  River  Coal  &  Coke  first  mortgage  0  pw  cent  bonds 

Pueblo  Real  Trust  Co.  6per  cent  mortgage  Donds 

Accounts,  payments,  pay  rolls,  etc 

Accrued  bond  interest  not  due , 

Accrued  taxes  not  due 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock 


Total  liabUities 

Eicess  of  assets  over  liabilities. 

Total 


mi 


$56,752,190.80 

28,5S7,2S1.44 

&,82»,1«2.27 

30,575.92 

40,112.45 

400,»a40 

54,a00.0» 

3,910,341.33 

2,945,604.00 

3,846,S38L81 

287,811.40 

29,150.90 

99,840.77 

11,000.78 

48,893.52 


102,882,607.85 


34,285,500100 

2,ooi>,oooLeo 

5,658,000.00 

993,000.00 

320,000^00 

33,725,000.00 

5«5,ooaoo 
8n,ooaoo 

509,123.19 

1,754,209.21 

862,056wG8 

113,50aOO 


I65,S55.» 

S144fi,«7 

5,818,« 

73,1*5 
419,1® 

H,m 

3, 427,  MS 

3,«,7a 

4.713.W 
341,482 

<.«? 
«,» 

21,418 
41,230 


102.00,90 


81,480,449.08 
21,346,158.77 


34,235,5» 
2,08^«ai 

5,998,0n 

33,437,0» 
49B.0M 

1,80.9U 
845.  W7 
1I15» 
100, 0» 

80,346.«2& 
23,384,«6 


102,832,607.85  |  102. 830.941 
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Comparative  general  balance  sheet  {Colorado  Fuel  <k  Iron  Co.). 


ASSETS. 

Real  estate— property  and  securities. 
Equipment: 

Iron  department 

Misoellaneous , 

Hospital 

Sociological 

Cash<mhtfid 

Seouiities— stocks  and  bands 

Bills  receivable 

Accoonts  receivable 

Subsidiary  companies 

Reserve  fund— msorance  and  taxes. . 
Supplies,  manufactured  stocks,  etc.: 

Iron  department 

Industrial  (fuel)  department 

Coal  and  coke  on  hand 

Uncollected  dividends  and  interest. . 

Deferred  assets 

Trustee 

Profit  and  loss 


Total. 


UABDJTIBS. 

Capital  stock: 

Common 

Prefened 

Funded  debt: 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  convertible  gold 

debenture  bonds 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  general  mortgage 

bonds 

Colorado  Fuel  Co.  general  mortgage 

Gruid  RlTW  Coai&Coke  Co.  flfit 

m<Mt gage  bonds 

Accounts  payable,  pay  rolls,  etc 

Hospital 

Interest  accrued,  but  not  due 

Fund  for  pa3mient  of  taxes 

Fund  for  emergencies,  fire  insurance,  reUn- 

ing  blast  furnaces,  etc 

Sinking  fund— real  estate 

Preferred-stock  dividends 

Iroivlands  development  fund 

Profit  and  loss 


Total. 


June  30— 


1908 


$14,901,273 

26,653,870 

130,670 

243,842 

9,666 

1,548,878 

5,341,939 

866,860 

4,278,636 


170,399 

2,339,644 

407,712 

85,582 

108,684 

316,217 

124 

1,229,932 


58,628,357 


34,235,500 
2,000,000 


14,067,000 

5,438,000 

440,000 


966,457 


423,331 
100,000 

201,478 
738,564 


19,027 


58,628,357 


1900 


$15,792,850 

26,662,042 

133,617 

243,501 

9.323 

2,384,585 

5,480,239 

730,866 

4,672,433 


170,389 

1,963,978 

403,424 

62,546 

91,037 

401,752 

28 

467,506 


59,679,155 


34,235,500 
2,000,000 


14,067,000 

5,440,000 

438,000 

889,000 
1,060,585 


424,060 
100,000 

225,023 
799,978 


50,679,155 


1910 


115, 711,875 

26,666,788 

134,920 

243,201 

8,737 

2,426,254 

6,056,719 

706,492 

6,476,659 


99,841 

2,843,324 

449,508 

75,996 

154,006 

302,861 

3,304 


61,460,665 


34,286,500 
2,000,000 


14,067,000 

5,515,000 

363,000 

877,000 
1,372,915 


858,130 
100,000 

204,932 
873,634 


1911 


1912 


115,742,701 


115,749,791 


27,078,135  1     27,062,157 


3,590,130 
6,215,220 

[3,306,630 

2,586,331 
99,841 

}  3,176,304 


78,576 

377,678 

3,461 


62,264,006 


34,235,500 
2,000,000 


14,067,000 

5,558,000 

320,000 

871,000 

1,889,235 

8,558 

857,515 

100,000 

177,912 
932,124 


983,554  ;  2,254,152 
61,450,665  '  62,254,006 


4,543,007 
7,381,644 

3,914,662 

2,415,812 
99,341 

2,682,616 


88,989 

236,179 

4,363 


64,177,360 


34,236,500 
2,000,000 


14,067,000 

5,698,000 

280,000 

868,000 
950,600 
14,616 
834,633 
100,000 

239,734 
965,116 
100,000 


3,904,161 


64,177,360 


Preferred  dividends. — On  December  20,  1900,  payment  of  accumulated  dividends  on 
preferred  stock  amounting  to  $640,000  was  completed.  From  then  until  February  20, 
1903,  regular  semiannual  dividends  of  4  per  cent  each  were  paid.  On  the  last-men- 
tioned date  the  dividend  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1902,  was  paid. 
Since  the  close  of  that  period  dividends  were  suspended  until  the  fiscal  year  now 
under  review,  when  payment  was  resumed,  5  per  cent  being  declared,  2J  per  cent 
payable  on  July  20, 1912,  and  January  20, 1913.  A  dividend  of  35  per  cent  on  account 
of  accumulations  (74  per  cent)  on  the  8  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  was  paid 
March  20,  1913.  Dividends  are  payable  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  in  New  York  City. 
Books  close  20  days  before  and  reopen  day  after  dividend  payments. 

Common  dividends. — ^The  following  have  been  jmid:  H  P^r  cent  in  May,  1893,  and 
1}  per  cent  (quarterly  from  July  15,  1901,  to  April  15,  1902,  inclusive;  no  dividends 
have  been  paid  since  to  May  1,  1913. 

Funding  plan. — The  funding  plan  and  agreement  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.^ 
dated  December  11,  1903,  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  new  company  (the  Colorado 
Industrial  Co.),  to  take  over  the  properties  disposed  of  in  Juljr  and  November,  1903, 
to  Edward  V.  Gary,  acting  for  persons  owning  large  interests  in  the  company.    The 
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dispocdtion  of  the  bonds  of  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.  and  certain  increased  stodc 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  is  as  follows: 


The  holders  of  outsUndtiif;  debentures,  appro xiniAtely  $UflO0JXO,  areentHled  to 
receive  2U  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  their  debentures  in  new 
conimon  stocic  and  100  p«>r  cent  in  new  bundj  (Intareeton  debentures  being  ad- 
j  usted ) ,  say , 

N>w  bon<l!!  and  stock  far  raising  approximately  $13,600,000  for  the  repurcliase  of 
properties  and  for  additional  capital,  say . . .  .* , 

Reserved  for  retirement  of  the  outstanaiiu;  issue  oft6,000,000flrst-mort^«se  bonds. 

Balanc<«  in  the  treasury  (of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  (^o. )  availabte  for  additional 
capital  and  for  future  requirements  of  the  (Fuel)  company,  say 

Total 


Bonds. 


$14,000,000 

17,000,000 
6,000,000 

8,000.000 


Securities  owned  by  Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron  Co. 


stocks. 


t2,«o,on 
3,400,  on 


45,000,000  I      ft^aOO.OA) 


'  June  30, 
book. 


BOKDA. 


Rocky  Mountain  Coal  & 

IronCo j      $5,800 

Colorado  Industrial  Co :3, 247, 630 

Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron  Co..  J  47,000 
Colorado  Coal  6t  Iron  De-  { 

velopment  Co ' 

Otherbouds 4,500 


STOCKa. 

Pueblo  Realty  Trust  C^ . . . 
Crystal  River  R.  R.Co.... 

Colorado  Supply  Co 

Minnequa  Cooperate  Co . . . 
Rocky  Mountain  Timber 

Co 

Other  stocks 


Total. 


402.714 

1,467,500 

116,800 

25,000 

15,000 
19,100 


5,351,044 


June  30,  1908. 


June  30, 1909. 


Far. 


Book. 


Par 
value. 


Book. 


$4,074,000  $3,230,825  $4,011,000  i$3, 188,796 


47,000  t        47,000 


$3,206,008  J4,S31.G7 


4,500 


500.000 

468,800 

130.300 

25,000 

15,000 
15,300 


4,500 


60,000 


402,714 
1,467,500  , 
130,300  ' 
25,000  1 

15,000  I 
19,100  I 


500,000 

468,800 

130,300 

25,000 

200,000 
15,800 


55,329 


402,714 

1,467,500 

130,300 

25,000 

200.000 
19,600 


5,279,900     5,341,939     5,519,900 


5,489,230 


June  30, 
1911,  book. 


Jane  SB, 

1912, 

book. 


167,000  !      297.  e» 
35,619  35,619 


387,318 

1,467.500 

674, 0» 

25,000 

200.000 
63,700 


6,215,220 


387.  SIS 

1,467.500 

674.( 

25, 

X10.QOO 
63,  TN 


7.381,644 


Funded  debt  outstanding  March  31,  1913  (120,808,000),  $14,067,000  5  per  cent  10- 
year  $1,000  convertible  gold  debenture  bonds,  dated  August  1,  1901,  due  Auj^u^  1, 
1911,  interest  payable  February  1  and  August  1.  These  bonds  were  authon^ni  to 
the  amount  of  $15,000,000  at  a  special  meeting  of  th^  stockholders  on  July  13,  1901, 
and  $10,000,000  of  them  were  issued  at  that  time,  the  remaining  $5,000,000  being 
issued  subsequently  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  property.  Under  a  provisioo  ol 
the  indenture  outhned  hereunder  $933,000  of  that  amount  nas  been  converted  into 
common  stock,  leaving  $14,067,000,  all  owned  by  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co. 

Note.— All  of  the  $14,067,000  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  debentures  had  been 
exchanged  for  Colorado  Industrial  Co.  bonds  on  April  28,  1913. 

$5,598,000  general  mortgage  50-year  $1,000  gold  fives,  due  February  1,  1943,  inter- 
est February  1  and  August  1,  at  tine  Chase  National  Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y.  These 
bonds  are  part  of  an  authorized  capital  for  improvements  at  the  steel  works,  for  op&i- 
ing  and  equipping  additional  mines  and  ouilding  additional  coke  ovens.  The 
remaining  bonds  are  retained  by  the  trustee  to  retire  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  Co.  These  bonds  are  secured  by  mortgage  to  the  Central  Trust  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  trustee,  on  all  the  property  and  assets  of  the  company,  subject 
to  prior  liens.  The  property  securing  the  mortgage  consists  principally  of  lutds 
owned,  69,265  acres;  coal  lands  leased,  3,670  acres;  total,  72,935  acres.  Iron  lands 
owned,  2,452  acres;  iron  and  steel  plant,  water  supply,  reservoire,  etc.,  lands  owned, 
1,045  acres;  unclassified  lands  owned,  600  acres;  total,  77,032  acres.  Town  lot?— 
Pueblo,  Walsenburg,  Crested  Butte,  Rouse,  and  Sopris — 593  lots.  Fifteen  coal  minee 
in  operation,  daily  capacity,  12,000  tons;   one  coal  mine  in  course  of  development; 
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851  coke  ovens  in  operation,  daily  capacity,  1,000  tons;  two  iron  mines  in  operation, 
daily  capacity,  1,000  tons;  iron  and  steel  plant  near  Pueblo,  Colo.,  etc.  Of  the  fore- 
going property  13,035  acres  of  local  lands  are  not  covered  by  any  of  the  prior  mort- 
gages, so  that  as  to  that  property  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  mortgage  is  a  first  and 
only  lien. 

The  general  mortgage  provides  for  the  setting  aside  of  a  sinking  fund  of  2  cents  per 
ton  ou  all  coal  mined  and  5  cents  per  ton  on  all  iron  mined.  This  fund  can  be 
invested  by  tlie  company  in  the  purcnase  of  coal  or  iron  lands  to  replace  those  mined 
out,  but  if  not  so  in  vested  shall  be  paid  to  the  trustee;  or  a  majority  of  the  bondholders 
may  demand  that  the  entire  amount  be  paid  to  the  trustee.  The  trustee  is  authorized 
to  invest  the  sinking  fund  in  the  general  mortgage  bonds  of  the  company  by  purchases 
in  the  open  market,  or  can  redeem  by  lot  at  105  and  accrued  interest  on  February 
1  each  year.  On  September  1,  1902,  the  entire  amount  of  these  bonds  (16,000,000) 
had  been  issued  or  provision  made  for  their  issuance  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the 
mortgage.    Listed  on  New  York  Stock  Exchwige. 

$280,000  Colorado  Fuel  Co.  6  per  cent  30-year  general  mortgage  bonds,  due  May  1, 
1919,  interest  May  and  November  1,  at  Metropolitan  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
trustees,  subject  to  call  at  110  and  interest.  Coupon  bonds,  11,000,  with  privilege  of 
renstration  as  to  principal.    Listed  on  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

$863,000  Grand  River  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  6  per  cent  20-year  first  mortgage  bonds,  due 
April  1,  1919,  interest  April  1  and  October  1,  at  Columbia-KnickerbocKer  Trust  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Coiipon  bonds,  $1,000,  with  privilege  of  registration  as  to  principal. 
Central  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  trustees.  Listed  on  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

Directors  {The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.). — Jerome  D.Greene,  John  H.McClement, 
George  J.  Gould,  Starr  J.  Murphy,  E.  T.  Jeffery,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  Willard  P. 
Ward,  H.  E.  Cooper,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  L.  M.  Bowers,  J.  A.  Writer,  Joseph  Chilbeig, 
S.  G.  Pierson,  J.  F.  Welbom,  Denver,  Colo. 

Officers. — L.  M.  Bowers,  chainnan  of  the  board;  J.  F.  Welbom,  president;  L.  M. 
Bowers,  vice  president  and  treasurer,  Denver,  Colo.;  J.  A.  Writer,  secretary  and  gen- 
eral auaitor,  Denver,  Colo.;  H.  L.  Utter,  assistant  secretary.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  A.  D. 
Moss,  assistant  treasurer,  Denver,  Colo.    Office,  Boston  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Colorado  Industrial  Co.  (controlled  by  Colorado  Fuel  <k  Iron  Co.). — Incorporated 
November  19,  1903,  in  Colorado,  and  took  over  certain  properties  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  by  a  funding  plan  and  agreement  dated  December  11,  1903.  On 
June  16,  1905,  all  the  property  of  this  company  subject  to  operation  was  leaded  to 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  latter  company  to  pay  as  rental  "a  sum  or  sums 
equal  to  all  the  lawful  interest  charges,  sinking-fund  requirements,  assessments, 
taxes,  and  expenses  of  every  kind  against  the  Industrial  Co.  on  account  of  its  owner- 
ship of  said  property,  or  against  it  on  account  of  the  mortgage  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tion heretofore  executed  or  incurred  by  the  Industrial  Co.,  as  the  same  have  accrued 
since  August  1,  1904,  or  may  accrue  from  time  to  time,  less  the  amount  of  income 
received  by  or  accruing  from  time  to  time  to  the  Industrial  Co.  from  all  other  sources.  ** 
The  property  of  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.  consists  of  about  84,000  acres  of  coal, 
frontage,  ana  iron  lands,  a  large  amount  of  which  is  owned  in  fee  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  and  of  about  44,000  acres  of  coal  lands  held  under  lease  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  Also  owns  a  large  number  of  coke  ovens,  coal-mininj^  equipment, 
en^nes,  boilers,  electrial  plants,  etc.  The  company  owns  the  following  securities, 
which  have  been  transferred  to  and  are  held  by  the  New  York  Trust  Co.,  trustee  ot 
the  first-mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds:  The  entire  capital  stock  ($100,000)  and  all  of 
the  $4,500,000  general-mortgage  bonds  of  the  Colorado  &  Wyoming  Ry.  Co.  and 
the  entire  capital  stock  ($3,000,000)  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  The 
properties  of  me  last-named  company  consist  of  234,889  acres  of  coal  and  timber  land 
in  Las  Animas  County,  Colo.,  acquired  in  1901  from  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Co.,  a 
Holland  corporation.  The  lands  adjoin  the  most  important  coal  properties  owned 
by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  The  land  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  securing  $499,000 
(amount  originally  $750,000)  5  per  cent  50-year  gold  bonds,  issued  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  C^l  &  Iron  Co.,  maturing  May  1,  1951,  which  have  been  guaranteed  by 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  and  are  listed  on  the  Amsterdam  Stock  Exchange. 
They  were  given  in  payment  for  the  lands  acquired  from  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Co. 
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New  York  Tnisi  Co.,  trustee 

Totia 
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336,567 
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331. MO 
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38 


40,562,976 
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1,567,577 

7,314,897 
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13,074,000 
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4,800,00 
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331,289 
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40,158,425       41, 450.  m 
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tS,052,000     12,983,000 
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General  balance  shut,  March  SJ.  191S. — Common  stock  outstanding.  $20,000;  funded 
debt  outstanding,  $38,526,000;  sinking  fund,  $421,008;  current  liabilities,  $2,671,257; 
total,  141,637,265. 

Cow fra.— Property  account,  $19,479,028;  securities  owned,  $22,158,237;  acrotmts 
receivable,  $38;  total,  $41,637,265. 

Capital  #tocit.— Authorized  and  issued,  $20,000,  all  of  which  (except  directocs' 
qualifying  shares)  owned  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  Annual  meeting,  tliird 
Monday  m  October,  at  720  Boston  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  Listed  on  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

Funded  debt  outstanding,  March  31,  1913,  $38,525,000  thirty-year  fiist  mortme 
gold  fives,  being  $13,809,000  convertible  series  A,  and  $24,716  000  nonconvertible 
series  B.  The  bonds  are  dated  August  1, 1904,  and  mature  August  1, 1934.  Interest, 
February  1  and  August  1 ,  in  New  York,  N.  Y.  Bonds  of  series  A  are  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  $1,000  each.  The  issue  is  limited  to  $14,067,000;  bonds  are  therefore  numb^ed 
consecutively  from  1  to  14.067,  inclusive.  They  were  exchanged  for  debentures  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $14,067,000  par  value,  and 
which  were  convertible  up  to  August  1,  1906,  into  common  stock  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  A  Iron  Co.  in  the  manner  described  in  the  mortgage,  which  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  a  surrender  of  a  bond  by  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  trustee,  the  exchange 
thereof  by  the  trust  for  a  debenture  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  issued  under  a 
trust  agreement  between  said  company  and  the  Illinois  Trrst  A  Savings  Bank,  dated 
August  1,  1901,  and  the  conversion  of  the  said  debenture  into  10  shares  ojF  the  common 
•tock  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.  Bonds  of  series  B, 
of  which  the  Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron  Co.  owns  $4,119,000,  are  for  $1,000  each,  and  an 
numbered  from  1  upwards  separately  from  the  bonds  of  series  A.  The  issue  is  limited 
to  $30,932,000,  of  which  $6,000,000  reserved  to  retire  Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron  Co.  geneial 
mortrages,  5  per  cent  bonds  of  1893.  These  bonds  are  not  convertible  into  stock  ol 
the  Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron  Co.  They  were  issued  for  the  purchase  by  the  company 
from  Edward  V.  Car>%  the  properties  purchased  by  him  in  1903  from  the  Colorado 
Fuel  A  Iron  Co.,  in  consideration  of  which  also  $6,200,000  common  stock  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  A  Iron  Co.  was  delivered.  Principle  and  interest  of  all  the  above-described 
bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron  Co.  Both  issues  are  listed  on  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  The  Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron  Co.  owns  $1,055,000  of  the  series  A 
bonds. 
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The  bonds  above  described  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  from  the 
Colorado  Industrial  Co.  to  the  New  York  Security  &  'fiust  Co.  (now  the  New  York 
Trust  Co.),  dated  August  1,  1904,  together  with  a  supplemental  mortgage  &om  the 
same  company  to  the  same  trustee,  bearing  the  same  date,  making  provision  for  the 
issuance  of  fully  registered  bonds.  Tne  mortgage  is  a  first  lien  upon  all  of  the  said 
property  above  described,  except  the  following  (par  value)  outstanding  bonds  of  its 
predecemors  in  interest,  viz: 

1.  General  mortea^  90-year  sixes  of  the  Grand  River  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  dated  April  1, 
1689,  $863,000.  (This  mortgage  covers  only  about  7,185  acres  of  the  coal  lands  of  the 
Industrial  Co.  in  Cobrado.) 

2.  General  mortgage  90-year  sixes  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  Co.,  dated  May  1,  1889, 
$240,000.  (This  mortgage  covers  only  about  20,500  acres  of  the  coal  lands  of  the 
Industrial  Co.  in  Colontdo.) 

3.  General  mortgage  50-year  fives  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  dk  Iron  Co.,  dated  February  1, 
1893,  $5,638,000. 

Note  A. — This  mortgage  covers  only  about  64,122  acres  of  the  coal  lands  of  the  In- 
dustrial Co.  in  Colorado,  and  8,220  acres  of  its  coal  land  in  Wyoming.  Under  the  mort- 
gage securing  these  bonds,  an  amount  equal  to  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  Co.  (No.  2  above)  can  be  used  only  to  retire  the  kttter,  so  that  the  $280,000  out- 
standing Colorado  Fuel  Co.  bonds  are  in  fact  duplicated  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  $6,000,000. 

Note  B. — It  is  also  provided  by  the  Industrial  Co.  mortgage  (sec.  1,  art.  2)  that 
$6,000,000  of  Industrial  Co.  bonds  are  to  be  held  by  its  trustee  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  bonds,  so  that  the  $6,000,000  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
bonds  arc  also  duplicated  in  the  Industrial  Co.  $45,000,000,  and  neither  the  Colorado 
Fuel  C^.*8  $240,000  nor  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.'s  $6,000,000  should  be  considered 
in  the  aapegate  amount  of  liens. 

Note  C. — This  general  mortgage  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  also  covers  about 
3.020  acres  of  iron  and  other  laj£ds  and  the  steel  work's  plant  in  Colorado,  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  Industrial  Co.,  that  the  lien  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  mortgage 
is  not  wholly  on  the  Industrial  Co.  lands. 

4.  Vendor's  lien  in  favor  of  the  Mitchel  Coal  &  Land  Co.  dated  November  1, 1887, 
for  $50,000  6  per  cent  interest  ($1,000  payable  annually)  on  555  acres  of  coal  land  in 
Weld  County,  Colo.,  balance  due,  $24,401. 

AUXIUABT  COMPANIES. 

1.  General  mortgage  50-year  5  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.^  dated  May  1,  1901,  $499,000. 

Note. — This  mortgage  covers  254,000  acres  of  coal,  agriculture,  timber,and  grazing 
lands,  being  that  part  of  Maxwell  grant  lying  in  Colorado. 

2.  General  mortgage  50-year  4  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Colorado  &  Wyoming  Ry .  Co. , 
dated  March  1,  1903,  authorized  issue  $7,500,000.  Amount  issued,  $4,500,000,  leav- 
ing in  treasury  for  construction  and  equipment  of  additional  lines  $3,000,000. 

Note  A. — ^This  mortgage  covers  right  of  way,  roadbed  and  track,  rolling  stock,  and 
all  the  property  of  the  railroad  company. 

Note  B.— All  the  outstanding  bonds  ($4,500,000)  and  all  the  outstanding  stock 
($100,000)  of  the  Colorado  &  Wyoming  Ry.  Co.  are  deposited  with  the  trustee  under 
the  Industrial  Co.  's  mortgage  as  part  of  the  security  covered  by  the  mortgage. 

The  principal  prior  lien  is  the  nret  mortgage  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  which 
the  mortgage  of  tne  Industrial  Co.  above  mentioned  is  intended  to  refund. 

The  moT^aLse  also  covers  all  property  owned  by  the  Industrial  Co.  at  the  time  of  the 
mortgage  or  afterwtfds  acquired  with  the  income  and  profits  thereof  and  all  franchises 
of  the  Industrial  Co. 

The  mortgage  provides  for  a  sinking  fund  substantially  as  follows:  On  August  1, 1908. 
and  on  August  1, 1909,  the  mortgagor  will  pay  into  the  sinking  fund  1  cent  on  each  ton 
of  coal  and  2  cents  on  each  ton  of  iron  ore  mined  during  the  12  months  preceding  the 
Ist  of  July  in  each  of  said  years  from  anv  of  the  lands  then  or  thereafter  covered  by 
the  mortgage  or  mined  in  the  Industrial  Co.,  or  by  any  company  the  greater  part  of 
whose  stock  shall  be  pledged  under  the  mortgage,  or  by  any  company  controlled  by 
such  company;  and,  beginning  August  1,  1910,  and  on  August  1  in  each  year  there- 
after, the  sum  of  2  cents  on  each  ton  of  coal  and  5  cents  on  each  ton  of  iron  ore  so  mined 
during  the  12  months  preceding  the  Ist  day  of  July  in  each  of  said  years*  provided 
that  if  after  August  1,  1915,  the  trustee  deem  it  advisable,  the  payments  shall  be  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  4  cents  on  eadi  ton  of  coal  and  10  cents  on  each  ton  of  iron  ore. 
Provision  is  made  for  investment  of  the  sinking  fund  and  purchase  or  redemption  of 
bonds. 
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Directon.—J,  F.  Wei  born,  Fred.  Herrington,  L.  M.  Bowers,  Denvw,  Colo. 

Officers. — J.  F.  Wei  bom,  president;  L.  M.  Bowers,  vice  president  and  txeasiirer 
J.  A.  Writer,  secretary;  A.  D.  Moss,  assistant  treasurer,  Denver,  Colo.  Office,  Denv«. 
Colo. 

•  •••««  * 

Colorado  Fuel  <t  Inm  Co. — The  company*s  $14,067,000  debentures,  which  have  beei 
held  as  security  for  Colorado  Industrial  Co.  bonds,  have  been  canceled,  and  the  real 
estate  having;  been  deeded  to  the  Industrial  Co.  and  by  it  transferred  to  the  New  Yoik 
Trust  Co.  aa  further  security  for  Industrial  Co.  bonds,  has  been  conveyed  back  to  the 
< "olorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  alon^  with  other  lands  of  the  Industrial  Co.  All  the  prop^tj 
held  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron  Co.  is  therefore  restored  to  the  parent  company, 
subject  both  to  its  own  bonds  and  the  bonds  of  the  Industrial  Co. 

(The  anninl  report  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  sul^mitted  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  is  as  follows:)* 

TWENTT-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COLORADO  FuEL  A  IrON  Co.  FOR  THR  YrAR 

Ended  June  30,  1913.     Denver,  Colo.,  October,  1913. 

Denver,  Colo.,  January  £,  1924. 

To  the  »iockholder$  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  dc  Iron  Co.: 

At  the  time  this  report  was  prepared  and  ready  for  distribution  the  coal  miners' 
strike  had  reached  the  most  serious  stage  in  its  progress,  and  we  delayed  forwardi]^ 
it  until  we  could  send  with  it  the  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  inlormation  as  to  the 
results  of  the  strike,  contained  in  the  letter  herewith. 

J.  F.  Wblborn,  Pretideni. 

[The  Colorado  Fnel  &  Iron  Co.    Jnoorpormted  under  the  laws  of  Colorado  October  21, 1982.) 

BOARD  OF  DIRBCTOR8. 
[Elected  October  20, 1913.) 

Jerome  I).  Greene,  New  York  City;  John  H.  McClement,  New  York  City;  George 
J.  (Jould,  New  York  City;  Starr  J.  Murphy,  New  York  City:  E.  T.  Jeffery,  New  York 
( ity;  Willard  P.  Ward,  New  York  Citv;  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  New  York  City; 
(^ass  E.  Herrington,  Denver,  Colo.;  L.  M.  Bowers,  Denver,  Colo.;  J.  A.  Writer^enver. 
<^olo.;  Jos.  Chubeijj,  Denver,  Colo.;  S.  G.  Pierson,  Denver,  Colo.;  J.  F.  Welbom, 
Denver,  Colo. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMrrTEB. 

L.  M.  Bowers,  J.  F.  Welborn,  Jos.  Chilbeig,  S.  G.  Pierson,  S.  J.  Murphy. 

OFFICERS. 

L.  M.  Bowers,  chairman  of  the  board,  Denver,  Colo.;  J.  F.  Welborn,  president, 
Denver,  Colo. ;  L.  M.  Bowers,  vice  president  and  treasurer,  Denver.  Colo. ;  S.  J.  Mur^ 
phy,  vice  president.  New  York  City;  J.  A.  Writer,  secretary  and  general  auditor, 
Denver,  Colo.;  Cass  E.  Herrington,  general  attorney  land  department.  Denver,  Colo.; 
Fred  Herrington,  general  attorney  operating  department,  Denver,  Colo.;  R.  H.  Hart, 
attorney,  Denver,  Colo.;  H.  L.  Utter,  assistant  secretary,  New  York  City;  A.  D.  Moss, 
assistant  treasurer,  Denver,  Colo.;  F.  H.  Bentley,  auditor,  Denver,  Colo.;  Jos.  Chil- 
berg,  manager  of  sales,  Denver,  Colo.;  R.  L.  Hearon,  traffic  manager,  Denver,  Colo.; 
S.  G.  Pierson,  purchasing  agent,  Denver,  Colo.;  J.  B.  McKennan,  manager  Minneaua 
Works,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  F.  E.  Parks,  assistant  manager  MinnequaWor^  Pueblo,  Colo.; 
J.  D.  Gilchrist,  manager  iron  mines  department,  Pueblo,  Colo. ;  E.  H.  Weitzel,  manager 
fuel  department,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Equitable  Trust  Co.,  New  York  City,  transfer  agent.  Metropolitan  Trust  Co.  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  registrar  of  stock.  General  offices,  Boston  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
Annual  meeting,  thiro  Monday  in  October. 

annual  REPORT. 

To  the  8tockholder$  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  de  Iron  Co,: 

The  report  of  the  operations  of  your  company  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  k 
submitted  herewith: 

Gross  earnings  from  operation  were  $24,315,887.71,  an  increase  of  |47,435.37  over  the 
previous  year.    Operating  expenses  were  120,695,621.37,  an  increase  of  |199»450.72 
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over  the  previous  year.  Income  from  other  sources  increased  $78,936.87,  making  the 
net  income,  before  deducting  charges,  $4,375,895.33,  a  decrease  of  $73,079.48.  After 
providing  for  all  fixed  charges,  including  sinking  funds,  etc.,  there  remained  a  sur- 
^his  of  $1,727,192.10.  A  dividend  of  4  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  amounting  to 
$80,000,  was  aeclared  June  2,  payable  July  1,  out  of  this  surplus,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$1,647^192.10  to  be  carried  to  profit  and  loss. 

A  dividend  of  35  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  amounting  to  $700,000,  was  paid 
out  of  profit  and  loss  March  20, 1913. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  cancellation  of  the  $14,067,000  then  outstanding  deben- 
ture bonds  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  O).,  which  were  held  by  the  New  York  Trust 
Co.  as  trustee  under  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.  mortgi^e,  and  for  the  further  purpose 
of  reassembling  under  one  head  the  properties  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and 
the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.,  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  called  for  June 
17, 1913.  In  accordance  with  the  purpose  and  action  of  that  meeting,  the  $14,067,000 
bonds  were  later  cremated  and  the  properties  of  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.  were 
transferred  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.  published  in  this  report  therefore  includes  all  of  the  pronerties  heretofore 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co., 
and  shows  as  among  the  liabilities  the  total  bonded  issue  against  the  properties  of  the 
two  companies. 

To  meet  the  increased  demand  for  open-hearth  steel  your  executive  committee,  on 
April  21,  1913,  authorized  the  construction  of  three  open-hearth  furnaces  (at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $500,000)  as  an  addition  to  the  plant  of  12  open-hearth  furnaces  now 
in  operation. 

On  April  1,  1912,  an  increase  was  made  in  the  wages  of  coal  mine  and  coke  oven 
operatives,  which  added  approximately  $25,000  per  month  to  the  pay  roU,  and  on 
March  1,  1913,  steel-works  employees  were  advanced  an  amount  which  represented 
an  increase  of  approximately  $20,000  per  month  in  that  pay  roll,  the  total  of  these 
two  advances  equaling  at  least  $500,000  per  annum.  These  increases  represented  a 
charee  to  the  fiscal  year  under  review  of  approximately  $300,000  more  than  was  borne 
by  ue  previous  fiscal  year. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors: 

J.  F.  Wblborn,  President 

Dbnvbb,  Colo.,  October  tO^  19 IS. 


REPORT  OF  AunrroR. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Welborn, 

President  the  Colorado  Fuel  4r  Ironfi  Co,, 

Denver^  Colo, 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  present  statements  of  the  accoimts  of  the  company  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1913: 

Statement  of  production,  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses,  income  account, 
comparative  balance  sheet,  general  profit  and  loss. 

J.  A.  WRmsR,  General  Auditor, 
Dbnvbr,  Colo.,  October  20, 1913. 

Statement  of  production, 
[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.) 


Year  ended  June30~ 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1013 

1012 

Iran  ore  mined 

Tons. 
853,878 
485,750 
416,407 

Tom. 
813,728 
459,013 
426,659 

Toru. 

40,150 

26,843 

Tont, 

LfniMtone  qnarrled 

Pig  iron  prbduoed 

10,102 

Coal  mined: 

Used  In  making  coke 

1,300,422 

607,214 

2,026,0)1 

Used  at  company  plants 

Commercial  sales 

Total  coal  mined 

4,091,667 

4,038,852 

52,815 

Cidce  manufactured 

784,627 
458,521 

77V,  998 
485,743 

6,634 

" 

Finished  Iron  and  steel , 

27.222 
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Statement  cfemmim§$  mnd  erpenMt/mr  Uu  fear  endtd  Jum  30,  t91S. 
(Compared  with  Cbe  year  coded  Jane  30, 1912.) 


YearwidMl 

Juat  m,  19U. 


ORO»  lAEXINOS. 

Iron  dfrartmrat tl4,9n.804.41 

Industrkl  department  (fuel) 9.333,083.)0 


Total  fron  ewBlDKB 94,116.897.  H 

OriRjlTlNO  BX^KMSXll.  j 

Iron  deMTtxMnt '  19.19ft,«a.il 

ladnitrkl  depMtnnt  (fuel) '  8,M9,9S6.I6 


TotAl  operating  expenses ao,ea5,«21.37 

XKT  EABCDfO*. 


Yetfcaded 

Jue  m,  1918. 


S16,l49.SSi-06 
9,137,939.» 


91,919.469.34 


19,973, 74&OI 
8.192,429.92 


9906,154.01 


.{  9167,719.91 


47,^ 


.97 


447.613.64 


Iron  department 9,967, 1 19. 90 

tndit^rUl  department  (fuel) 791,147.14 


Balance  carried  to  Income  ecvount. '     1,820,209.34        3,772.281.99 

1 


90.496,170.06 


2.786,775.02 
1,996.609.97 


199, 46a  72 


90,944.19 


152, 016.  S 


Income  acctMuUfor  ike  tfear  ended  June  SOj  19iS. 

Gro99  eanuDgfl  from  operation $24, 315, 887. 71 

Operatiua  aod  mAoagement 20,695,621.37 

Net  earning  from  operation 3, 620, 266. 34 

Add: 

Income  from  securities 563, 438.  66 

Interest  and  exchange {^'       ^J;^;^ 

192, 190. 33 


Deduct:  Bond  interest  and  taxes — 

(  olorado  Fuel  Co.  bonds 16, 400. 00 

<  olorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  bonds. ...  280, 733. 33 

Grand  River  <  oal  A  (  oka  1  o.  bonds  51, 913. 33 

(  olorado  Industrial  (  o,  bonds 1, 677, 733. 33 


$4, 375, 895  33 


Taxes. 


2, 026, 779. 99 
243,722.38 


2, 270. 502. 38 


Surplus  over  fixed  charges,  as  above 2, 105, 392. 96 

Loss:  ProWmons  for  sinking  fund,  etc. — 


Ileal  estate  /^^-  ^^^  ^^^-  mortgage  54, 056.  93 

iteaiestate  ^(m.  Co.  mortgage 88,473.69 

Insurance,  sociological,  and  personal 
injury 

Equipment  renewal 

Crystal  River  R.  R.  Co.  traffic  con- 
tract guaranty  for  12  months 

Prospecting 


142, 530. 62 

50,081.56 
120, 000. 00 

36,000.00 
29, 588. 67 


378, 200. 85 


Surplus  after  deducting  sinking  funds, 

etc 1,727,192.10 

Out  of  which  was  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  4  per  cent  on  preferred 
stock 80,000.00 


Surplus  after  deducting  sinking  funds, 
preferred  stock  dividend,  etc.,  car- 
ried to  credit  of  profit  and  loss 1, 647, 192. 10 
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General  profit  and  loe»  account. 
[Adjustments  ttertti  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1913.] 


By  balance  at  credit  June  30, 1912 

By  surplus  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1913 

To  diYidends  on  praCerred  stock 

To  d^reciation  on  34-lnch  merchant  mill  partially  constructed  in  1903,  but 

nvver  finished,  and  dismantled  in  1913 

To  customers  accounts  charged  off 

To  band  premium 

To  Tariotts  adfustmaita  durfaig  the  year 

By  Tarious  acQustments  during  the  year 

Tobatanee 


By  balance  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss  June  30, 1913,  as  per  balance  sheet. 


Dr. 


1700,000.00 

101,065.54 

7,564.09 

2,900.50 

15,428.63 


4,732,240.51 


5,559,228.27 


Cr. 


13,904,161.00 
1,647,192.10 


7,875.17 


5,559,228.27 


4,732,240.51 


CompanUwe  balance  sheets  June  SO,  191S. 

ASSETS. 


June  30, 1913. 

June  30, 1912. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

CAPITAL  A88KT8. 

Property 

$62,210,217.68 

142,811,948.51 

$19,398,269.17 

CUUUNT  ASSETS. 

Cnsb  on  hand .     .     ,,.,... 

5,266,420.29 

15,282,450.41 

3,740,456.61 

140,910.64 

4,771.81 

99,340.77 

3,075,831.15 

84,062.27 

4,543,007.26 
7,381,644.21 
3,914,561.65 
2,415,811.43 
4,363.28 

90,340.77 
2,682,514.55 

88,988.66 

737,419.03 
7,900,806.20 

Stocks  and  bonds  (Inter-Co.) 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable 

$165,105.04 
2.274.900.79 

Bnbffidlary  oompapies , 

Gash  in  hands  of  trustees 

408.53 

Hfflwre  fond — taxes 

, 

llannfcctured  stocks  and  supplies 

DividMids  and  Interest— accrued 

898,3)6.60 

4.906.80 

Total  current  assets 

27,717,249.96 

21,130,231.81 

6,587,01&U 

DKFEKBKD  ASSETS. 

18,758.62 
48,015.40 

193,609.32 
41,570.37 

174,850.70 

Royalties  on  leased  lands  paid  in  advance . 

6>445.03 

Total  deferred  assets 

66,774.02 

285,179.09 

168.405.67 

Total  fMwets 

89,994,241.65 

64,  m,  360. 01 

25,816^88L64 

LIABILITIES. 


CAPETAL  LIABIUTIB8. 

Cavttal  stock,  conimon 

834,285,500.00 
2,000,000.00 

134,235,500.00 
2,000,000.00 

Capital  fftoo^.  pf^fftrmd 

Total  capital  stock 

36,235,500.00 

36,235,500.00 

FUNDED  DEBT. 

Colorado  Fuel  &  In«  Co.  5  per  cent  10- 
jear  convertiUe  debentures 

14,067,000.00 

5,508,000.00 

280,000.00 

868,000.00 

$14,067,000.00 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  5  per  cent  gen- 
eral mortcage  bonds 

5,638,000.00 

240,000.00 

863,000.00 

88,525,000.00 

$40,000.00 

Colorado  r^  Co.  6  per  cent  general 
mortage  bonds 

40,000.00 

Grand  Ktver  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  6  per  cent 
first  morteaee  bonds 

6,000.00 

Colorado  Industrial  Co.  5  per  cent  first 
wiortFape  bonds 

38,525,000.00 

Total  ftipdftd  dftbt T  T .   T     T , 

45,266,000.00 

20,813,000.00 

24,453,000.00 



Total  capital  liabilities 

81,501,500.00 

57,048,500.00 

24,453,000.00 



rr- 
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Comparative  balance  theet,  June  SO,  191S — Continued. 
LIABIUTIBS-ContlniMd. 


JoiM  30. 1913. 

June  30, 1912.         Increase.           Deerassa. 

! 

cukruct  LUBomu. 

t054,M1.83 

28, 165. 60 

831,574.16 

100,000.00 

80.000.00 

1 
8050.599.85             $4,381.98 

i  .  . 

Hocpiul 

14,616.16               ft.  am.  50  1 

Aof^nipd  bond  tnU^mrt .  not  duo 

834,632.50 
100,000.00 
100.000.00 

'' 

33,068.31 

Fond  for  Myment  of  tAxes 

Pieferred  ftock  dlTidand 

20,Q0QL« 

Totol  currant  Uab&itiei 

l,0W,ni.66  1      1,009,848.51 

10,196.96 

ToUllkbOiUMtotbepabUo 

83,491,211.65      59,048,348.51 

24,442,863.14 

PmOTiaONAL  ACCOUNTS  AB  UKDEB,  OEOW- 
mo      OUT     OP      DEBITS     TO      DffOOMK 
ACCOUNT  FBOM  TKAK  TO  TKAR. 

BInkinK  fUnd.  raU  estAte 

1,483,070.54 
287.718.95 

985,116.40 
239,784.10 

497,964. 14 
47,984.85 

if  InrwIliiTlfKm*  fOTKii 

'V^otftl  pro^MofUhl  Aoooont* ,,,.,..-, 

1,770,789.49         1,224,850.50 

545,938.99 

Total  UabUities 

85.262.001.14       60.373.100.01  I     24.fl»Lm2.13 

Profit  and  loss  to  balance,  being  exoe«  of 
aaeets  over  all  UabOittoa 

4, 732,24a  51 

3,904,161.00 

-T » 

828,079.51 

89,994,241.66 

64,177,860.01 

25,816,881.64 

Con9olidated  balance  theet  of  the  Cokmuh  Fuel  A  Iron  Co.  and  tuhtidiary  eomponto. 

[  Aniralwnient  of  property  as  of  Jane  80, 1913.] 

A88BT8. 

Iron  ore,  coal,  limestone,  and  other  lands $54, 862»  467. 61 

Eq  uipment  of  steel  works,  coal  mines,  coke  ovens,  etc 28, 592, 342.  S4 

Railroads 5,810,427.38 

Cooperage  plant 30, 468. 46 

Timoerlands.  franchises,  buildings,  etc 84,  ODD.  21 

Store  buildings,  lots,  and  equipment 425, 272. 69 

Telegraph  system 54,300.00 

Inventoriee— Supplies  and  manufactured  stocks 3, 865, 644. 11 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable •    3, 277, 022. 40 

Cash  on  hand 5,563,138.15 

Cash  held  by  trustees 8, 277. 71 

Reserve  funds 99, 340. 77 

Securities— Stocks  and  bonds 473, 710. 15 

Accrued  interest  on  securities 16, 487. 27 

Payments  on  royalties  in  advance 4%,  015. 40 

Total  assets 103,210,914.65 

LIABrUTIES. 

Capital  stock  of  Colorado  Fuel  &.  Iron  Co. : 

Common  stock $34, 235, 500. 00 

Preferred  stock 2,000,000.00 

$36,235,50a00 

Funded  debt: 

Colorado  Fuel  k  Iron  Co.  general  mortgage  5  per 

cent  bonds 5, 638, 000. 00 

Colorado  Fuel  Co.  general  mortgage  6  per  cent 

bonds 240, 000. 00 

Colorado  Industrial  Co.  first  mortgage  5  per  cent 
bonds 33, 437, 000. 00 
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Funded  debt — Continued. 

Rocky  Mountain  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  first  mortgage  5 

per  cent  bonds $483,000.00 

Grand  River  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  first  mortgage  6  per 

cent  bonds 863, 000. 00 

Pueblo  Realty  Trust  Co.  mortgage  6  per  cent 

bonds 505, 398. 19 

$41, 166, 398. 19 

Accounts  and  bills  payable,  pay  rolls,  etc 1, 952, 271.  61 

Accrued  bond  interest,  not  due 835,  599. 16 

Accrued  taxes,  not  due 113, 500. 00 

Dividend  on  preferred  stock 80, 000. 00 

Total  liabilities 80, 383, 268. 86 

Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities 22,827,645.79 

Total 103, 210, 914. 65 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  do  you  know  the  salaries 
that  are  paid  to  these  officers  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  You  mean  the  president  and  vice  president  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  president  and  vice  president. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  swear  to  it.  My 
impression  is  that  the  salaries  are  about  $25,000,  but  I  would  not 
swear  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  directors  draw  a  salary  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  never  got  any- 
thing, not  even  a  director's  fee. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  president,  and  Mr.  Bowers 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Bowers  is  vice  president,  and  treasurer  of 
the  board. 

The  Chairman.  They  draw  $25,000  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  is  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  auditor,  Mr.  Writer,  gets  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No;  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  any  of 
the  other  salaries. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  sure  about  that  salary,  Mr.  Rockefeller  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  said  I  was  not  sure.  I  said  I  thought  it  was 
about  $25,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  are  not  sure  and  can  find  out,  won't  you  give 
it  to  us  accurately? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Yes;  I  can  find  out. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  My  only  reason  for  asking  it  is  that  Mr.  Welborn  left 
an  impression  upon  me  as  a  member  of  the  committee  that  it  was 
not  that  much.     We  finally  decided  we  would  not  ask  him. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  material,  but  if  it  is 
it  is  perfectly  possible  to  set  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  made  the  statement,  you 
may  verify  it. 

Mr.  Austin.  Your  statement  and  Mr.  Welbom's  may  be  in  con- 
flict. While  he  did  not  state  the  amount  there  was  an  intimation 
that  it  was  not  so  large. 

The  Chairman.  Who  fixes  the  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  board  of  directors. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  fix  the  salaries?  Do  they  have  a 
majority  of  the  board  of  directors  at  these  meetings  ? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  they  do  uot  have  them  at  the  meetings,  a>  1 
have  explained,  the  minutes  are  sent  to  some  of  the  absent  memb«^r*  ^ 
to  be  simed.  I 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  fixed  m  that  wajrl  ' 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Of  course,  only  the  executive  officers'  salaries 
would  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors.  A  majority  of  the  boarc 
of  directors  is  now  in  D^aver,  so  that  they  would  have  the  right  to 
fix  the  salaries  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  much  thb 
300,000  acres  of  land  is  worth  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No;  I  do  not.  Of  course,  I  have  seen  esti- 
mates at  various  times,  and  there  are  statements  with  reference  to 
the  estimated  values,  but  I  would  not  carry  that  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  was  paid  for  that  Und 
when  it  Was  bought  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  No. 

(WhereupK)n,  at  2.25  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 


